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About  half  a  mile  from  Zell,  in  a  so* 
litary  house  which  is  now  uninhabit- 
edy  lived,  some  twelve  jears  ago,  on 
his  half-pay,  and  the  interest  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  prize-money,  a 
retired  naval  officer,  named  (or  who 
shall  here  be  named)  Sturmgang.  He 
was  an  austere  and  rugged-tempered 
man,  despotic,  it  was  said,  in  his  house 
as  he  bad  been  on  the  deck  of  his  ship, 
and  therefore  instinctively  averse  to 
coming  into  contact  with  general  so- 
ciety. In  fact,  he  visited  nobody,  and 
the  only  visits  he  was  known  to  re- 
ceive were  those  of  the  Pastor  Walding, 
sub-rector  of  the  high-school  in  Zell, 
the  brother  of  his  deceased  second  wife, 
and  a  man  whose  severe  character  and 
chilling  manners  were  the  perfect  coun« 
terpart  of  his  own.  Captain  Sturm- 
gang's  domestic  establishment  consist- 
ed of  two  females — a  youngish  house- 
keeper and  an  oldish  maid ;  in  addition 
to  whom  his  house  possessed  one  other 
iiumule,  in  the  person  of  Christian 
Schein,  the  son  of  his  second  wife  by 
a  former  marriaffe.  The  old  officer  had 
himself  had  no  children  by  the  mother 
of  this  young  man ;  but  his  first  wife  had 
borne  him  a  son,  who,  singular  to  tell, 
was  now  a  shopkeeper  in  Zell,  and  sup- 
ported himself,  with  his  young  wife 
and  two  children,  in  a  struggling  way, 
by  the  meagre  profits  of  a  retail  busi- 
ness. 

It  was  generally  known  that  the  two 
Sturmgangs,  the  elder  and  the  young- 
er, lived  on  a  footine  of  great  mutual 
«nn>eratioo,  and  the  ground  of  this 
was  believed  to  be  a  lawsuit  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged  some  years  be- 
VoL.  XXVlTl^No.  163. 


fore,  and  in  which  the  son  had  cast  his 
father,  with  costs.  Since  that  time, 
they  had  neither  seen  nor  communica- 
ted with  each  other ;  more  than  one 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  common  friends, 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  had 
been  repulsed  by  both  parties  with  a 
degree  of  violence  that  seemed  greatly 
disproportioned  to  the  supposed  causa 
of  the  quarrel ;  and  the  elder  Sturm- 
gang  had  at  length  peremptorily  forbid 
all  mention  of  his  son's  name  in  his 
presence,  which,  of  course,  had  pre- 
cluded any  further  attempt  of  the  kind. 
Matters  were  in  this  state  when  an 
application  was  made,  on  the  part  of 
Captain  Sturmgang,  to  the  Provincial 
Court,  praying  that  a  commission  might 
be  appointed,  to  visit  him  at  his  house 
of  Dornfeld,  to  take  cognizance  of  hit 
testamentary  dispositions,  as  his  health 
did  not  permit  him  to  come  to  Zell,  for 
the  purpose.  This  business  was  placed 
in  my  hands,  aud  I  went  out  to  Dorn- 
feld the  foUowiiLg  day,  accompanied  by 
a  junior  assessor  and  the  clerk  of  the 
court. 

I  found  the  old  man  (he  was  in  bis 
sixty-eighth  year)  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair, his  feet  and  legsenvek)pc»d  in  flan- 
nel wrappers,  sick  in  body,  yet  not  in 
a  state  to  give  immediate  apprehensions 
for  his  life.  His  stepson  and  his  bro- 
ther-in-law were  with  him. 

We  proceeded  at  once  to  business : 
the  preamble  of  the  testament  was 
drawn  up  in  the  usual  form,  and  I 
called  on  Captain  Sturmgang  to  dic- 
tate his  will. 

«  Well,"  said  he,  "  write,  in  the  fiwt 
place,   I  disinherit  my  son,  Ludwig 
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€turm{^ngy  mereha^t  in  ZeH,  for  rea- 
soinrs  which  I  need  not  mention  the 
knows  them." 

"  Itismj  dutj.  Captain  Sturmgang," 
said  ly  '<  to  make  you  aequainted  with 
the  law  on  this  point  The  father 
who  disinherits  his  son,  without  grounds 
which  the  law  recognizes  as  valid,  is 
considered  as  of  unsound  mind»  and 
his  will,  on  application  of  the  injured 
party,  at  once  set  aside.  I  am  aware 
that  you  have  had  disagreements  with 
your  son,  which  unfortunately  could 
not  he  settled  without  an  appeal  to  a 
court  of  justice ;  but  I  must  tell  you 
that  the  law  does  not  admit  this  as  a 
8u£Scient  ground  for  the  proceeding 
you  meditate." 

*'  Humph !  and  what  grounds  doei 
the  law  admit  as  sufficient  for  such  a 
proceeding  ?" 

^  To  enumerate  them  all  would  ex- 
haust your  patience,  if  not  my  own  j 
but  I  will  mention  a  few,  and  you 
irill  see  how  little  likely  is  it  that  any 
among  them  should  apply  to  the  pre- 
sent case.  For  instance,  then,  when 
a  son  has  accused  his  ftither  of  an  of- 
fence against  the  state,  has  treated  him 
in  a  way  that  compromises  his — the  fa- 
ther^s—honour,  has  corporeally  mal- 
treated or  assaulted  him,  has  practised 
against  his  life,  has — " 

*'  Quite  enough !  I  have  legal 
grounds,  and  I  disinherit  him  as  I 
have  said." 

**  But  I  must  further  inform  you," 

Proceeded  I,  "that  the  grounds  of  dis- 
iheritance  must  be  expressly  stated  in 
the  instrument,  and  must  be  sustain- 
able by  proof;  otherwise  the  act  is 
null  and  void.*' 

•*  Does  the  law  require  that?" 

« It  does." 

^  In  the  devil's  name,  then,  write — 
I  disinherit  my  son  Ludwig,  because 
he  has  practised  against  my  life.*' 

I  was  mute  fbr  a  moment  with  sur- 

Srise  and  horror,  and  could  only  gaze 
lankly  on  the  old  man. 

^  And  this  accusation,**  said  I  at 
length,  "is  true?" 

*«Thafs  my  affair.  Let  Lndwig 
Sturmgang  contest  the  truth  of  it,  if 
he  has  the  oouri^.  The  proofs  will 
not  die  with  me.*^ 

**  The  proofs  ?  Let  me  remind  you, 
Captain  Stunngang,  that  in  a  matter 
80  improbable  in  itself  proof  should  be 
of  no  common  cogency." 

«<  I  have  proof  sufficient^proof  con- 


clusive.^«.proof  that  would  satisfy  any 
jury  in  Europe." 

«*  May  i  ask  how  long  ago  it  is  that 
your  eon  committed  this  grealonmo?'* 

*'  Three  years  ago." 

"  I  wish.  Captain  Starmgangw  you 
would  reconsider  this  matter.  In  the 
space  of  time  you  mention,  what 
changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
character  of  your  son.  Will  you  not 
try  what  he  is  now,  before  you  punish 
him  fbr  what  he  was  thmf  Com^ 
my  dear  sir,  we  have  all  of  us  need  of 
forgiveness,  and  I  do  trust  you  will 
not  carry  your  resentment  against 
your  son  into  another  world." 

"  The  learned  assessor,"  interrupted 
the  sub-rector  in  his  grating  voice,  the 
driest  that  ever  fell  upon  mortal  ear* 
"  seems  inclined  to  dabble  in  our  craA, 
and  to  preach  instead  of  minding  his 
protocols." 

I  looked  at  the  man  with  astonislw 
ment.  A  sneer  that  I  could  not  hel|^ 
thinking  infernal,  wreathed  his  thin 
lips,  and  his  grey  eyes  looked  hemlock 
at  me  firom  under  their  shaggy  aod 
overhanging  brows.  Behind  him  stood 
his  nephew,  with  cheeks  white  as  papev!i 
and  drops  of  sweat  standing  visibly  on 
his  forehead. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  addressing  the  cler- 
gyman with  looks,  I  believe,  expres- 
sive of  all  the  indignation  I  i«lt,  "  I 
know,  if  you  do  not,  what  belongs  to 
my  office.  I  am  ignorant  neither  of 
its  rights  nor  of  its  duties ;  and,  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
former,  of  which  you  are,  p^haps, 
not  aware^ — let  me  inform  you  that  I 
am  empowered  to  direct  the  renoavjj 
of  persens  who  thrust  themselves,  un- 
called, into  the  business  I  am  engaged 
in.  Should  you  think  proper  a  second 
time  to  interrupt  me,  I  shall  exercise 
this  right,  and  insist  on  your  quitting 
the  room.  You  will  be  good  eomgh 
to  bear  that  in  mind." 

The  sub-rector  replied  to  this  threat 
only  by  a  ghmoe,  which  would  have 
made  a  believer  in  the  "  evil  eye"  go 
home  and  take  to  his  bed.  The  step- 
son could  not  control  his  agitation ; 
he  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and 
seemed  to  crow  positively  siek  with 
terror.  These  two  persons  made  a 
singularly  unpleasant  impression  on 
me,  and  I  only  wished  that  the  unole 
had  indulged  in  another  effusion  of 
^ile>  to  give  me  an  excuse  for  getting 
rid  of  him.     The  old  captain  fidgeted 
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in  his  arm-chair ;  his  brow  portended 
storm  ;  however^  be  put  oonstraini  on 
himself  and  said  coldlv—* 

^  I  beg  that  what  I  hava  dietated  to 
the  derk  of  the  court  may  now  be 
written.  I  disinherit  my  son,  Ludwig 
Sturmgasg^  because  of  his  having  prac- 
tised against  my  lifl?.*' 

'*  It  is  written,"  said  I,  with  equal 
coldness.  ^ 

He  proceeded — 

**  I  appoint  my  stepson.  Christian 
Sehein,  here  present,  my  sole  heir,  and 
bequeath  to  him  alt  the  property,  real 
and  persona),  which  I  shall  die  pos- 
sessed of." 

The  uncle  and  nephew  exchanged  a 
rapid  glance.  The  youns  man's  eyes 
biased  with  triumph,  and  the  blood, 
which  had  forsaken  his  very  lips,  flow- 
ed in  a  Ml  tide  back  to  his  chec^  and 
brow. 

The  invalid  proceeded— 

**To  my  housekeeper,  Theresa  Froh- 
berg,  I  bequeath  thirty  louU  cTor,  and 
to  my  mud  Margareta  Renter  the  bed 
in  Tirhich  I  shall  die,  with  all  its  appur- 
tenances." 

After  some  other  unimportant  dis- 
positions, he  said  he  had  nothing  more 
to  add.  The  clerk  jumped  up  to  call 
for  a  light  to  seal  the  instrument,  and 
opened  the  door  hastily,  when  a  loud 
scf eacA  was  heard  from  the  antecham- 
ber: the  Demoiselle  Frohberg*s  ear 
had,  it  seems,  been  rather  near  the 
keyhole,  and  the  door  and  her  head 
bad  come  into  somewhat  ungentle  con* 
tact.  The  captain  was  furious  at  this 
dieeovery,  and  it  required  the  intercea> 
sions  both  of  his  stepson  and  the  sub- 
rector  to  withhold  him  from  adding  a 
postscript  to  his  will,  revoking  the  le- 
gacy bestowed  on  the  fair  inquisitive. 

The  testament  was  signed  and  seal- 
ed, the  captain  inrited  us  to  lunch,  but 
we  declined,  and  returned  to  Zell,  in 
no  cheer  All  mood.  As  for  roe,  I  could 
*iot  get  the  events  of  the  morning  out 
df  my  head :  I  had  read  stories  by  the 
^ozen,  in  which  one  brother  juggled 
the  other  out  of  his  inheritance  by  dia- 
boHcid  machinations ;  1  had  seen  plays, 
1a  which  similar  treason  famished  the 
materiaU  of  the  plot.  Schillar's  Franz 
Moor  and  thissneakingChristiao  Schein 
were  blended  by  a  curious  association 
of  ideas  in  my  tho^hts.  Who  knowa, 
thought  I,  what  devilry  may  be  here 
at  work?  The  reverend  sub»reotor 
'^rtmoed  to  me  quite  capaUe  of  playing 


the  Mephistopheles  of  the  drama,  and 
the  eves*4fpp|^i9g  housekeeper -^  a 
comely  person^Ahough  not  In  t)^e;first 
bloom  of  youth — might  fill  the  part  of 
one  of  his  ministering  fallen  angels. 
I  determined  to  look  farther  into  the 
matter. 

My  first  step  was  to  get  information 
respecting  the  person  and  circumstances 
of  Ludwig  Sturmgang,  and  all  that  I 
heard  told  in  hi9  favour :  he  was  known 
in  the  town  for  an  upright,  industrious, 
and  well-oonducted  man,  but  had,  it 
seemed,  inherited  the  fiery,  impetuous 
temper  of  his  father.  He  was  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  and  was  the  fa- 
ther of  two  children — a  boy  of  eighteen 
months  and  an  infant  in  the  cradle : 
his  wife  was  described  to  me  as  a  good 
and  gentle  creature,  devoted  to  her 
husband  and  her  little  ones :  his  busi- 
ness was  not  flourishing ;  he  was  able 
to  live  by  it,  but  in  a  very  strutened 
way. 

My  next  step  was  to  go  to  him,  to 
see  what  light  he  could  or  would  af- 
ford me  on  the  affair.  I  found  him  in 
his  shpp,  and  requested  to  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  a  few  words  with  him  in 
private.  Telling  his  shop-boy  to  at« 
tend  to  the  business,  he  led  me  into  his 
sitting.parlour,  which  looked  very  or* 
derly  and  neat.  An  open  door  gave 
me  a  momentary  glimpse  into  the  oed- 
room,  where  I  discovered  the  young 
wife,  her  foot  rocking  the  cradle,  her 
fingers  occupied  in  needlework. 

Sturmgang  dosed  the  door,  and 
begged  me  to  sit  down. 
-  •'  I  don't  know,"  said  I,  **  whether 
I  have  to  tell  you  who  I  am  ?" 

"  Oh  I  noy  Mr.  Assessor/'  cried  he, 
**  I  know  you  very  well.  I  have  stood 
before  now  as  a  plaintiff  at  your  green 
table." 

**  I  will  tell  you,  without  preface, 
Mr.  Sturmgang,  what  brings  me  here. 
I  have  got,  without  my  seeking  it,  a 
peep  into  your  family  secrets." 

"  I  know :  you  have  been  with  my 
father  about  his  will.  Ay,  ay,  I  have 
been  expecting  that ;  I  was  prepared 
for  it,  quite." 

"  You  know  the  tenor  of  the  will  ?" 

"  I  can  guess  it." 

"  Mr.  Sturmgang,  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  reconcile  you  with  your  fa- 
ther." 

**  That  is  impossible,  Mr.  Assessor; 
that  is  out  of  the  question.  Af^er 
what  has  passed  between  us>  I  will 
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never  stretch  •tit  the  hftnd  of  reconci- 
liation^ nor  would  he  accept  it  if  I  did> 
When  I  say,'*  added  he,  "  I  will  never 
stretch  out'  the  hand^  I  mean  unless 

"  Well :  unless  ?" 

"  Unless  he  acknowledge  the  wrong 
he  has  done  me,  and  ask  my  forgive- 
ness.'* 

**  The  father  ask  forgiveness  of  the 
son  I  And  do  you,  then>  feel  yourself 
so  free  from  all  blame?  Have  you 
contributed  nothing  to  the  rise  or  the 
increase  of  tl^iis  mutual  hatred  ?" 

**  Who  says  I  hate  my  father  ?  God 
forbid  I  were  so  abandoned  1  But  I 
don't  love  him :  how  could  I9  when  he 
never  loved  me  ?  And  to  humble  my- 
self before  himy  when  I  am  the  injured 
party  1  To  own  myself  in  the  wrong, 
when  I  am  not  1  And  that  for  money  t 
I  would  beg  first — I  would  starve 
first/' 

**  Well  then,  Mr.  Sturmgang,  do 
you  not  believe  that  your  father  would 
speak  exactly  as  you  do  ? — that  he  too 
would  cry,  *  What,  humble  myself 
where  I  have  been  injured — own  my- 
self wrong  where  I  am  right  1'  Where 
a  quarrel  is,  my  dear  sir,  there  are  two 
parties,  and  the  cases  are  rare  indeed 
in  which  the  blame  lies  entirely  on  one 
side.  But — suppose  the  present  to  be 
one  of  those  rare  cases — what  does  it 
come  to  ?  A  father  has  offended  his 
son ;  is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  son  to 
forgive  his  father  ?" 

"  I  would  forgive  with  all  my  heart, 
if_in  fact,  let  him  take  the  first  step, 
and  there  is  no  one  readier  for  a  re- 
conciliation than  I.'* 

**  If  you  and  he  were  brothers,  1 
should  have  no  ground  to  urge  you 
further,  but  you  are  the  child,  he  the 
parent,  and  I  must  press  it  on  you,  my 
dear  Sturmgang,  I  must  indeed,  to  be 
yourself  the  first  to  make  overtulres  of 
peace.*' 

**  Never !  I  have  been  too  deeply 
<^ended,  wounded,  outraged,  and  with- 
out provocation — yes,  I  will  say  it — 
without  provocation  on  my  part.  Sir, 
he  has  cursed  me  1  Do  you  feel  the 
weight  of  that  word  ?  1  see  you  do. 
Love  I  reconciliation  I  peace  1 — what  is 
the  meaning  of  such  phrases  between 
people  whom  the  bottomless  gulf  of— 
a  curse — divides  ?** 

The  young  man  was  silent  for  some 
moments,  and  then  resumed  with  more 
composure— 


**  And  you  don't  know  my  father, 
Mr.  Assessor :  he  is  a  far  more  posi- 
tive man  than  you  suppose,  and  as  vio- 
lent as  he  is  positive.  Even  if  I  could 
bring  myself  to  make  the  first  advance, 
he  would  reject  it,  and  the  breach 
would  only  be  widened — though  wider 
it  could  hardly  be." 

"  WelV"  said  I,  "suppose  I  made 
the  attempt  with  him,  as  I  have  done 
with  you,  and  he  were  to  speak  just  as 
you  have  done — were  to  say,  *  I  will 
not  take  the  first  step,  but  I  will  not 
repulse  my  son  if  he  takes  it,*  what 
would  you  do  then  ?" 

Sturmgang  wavered — he  seemed  to 
struggle  with  himself ;  at  last  he  said — 

"1  would  take  the  step,  if  I  had  rea- 
son to  believe  it  would  not  be  taken  in 
vain." 

«*  You  would  go  to  your  father  ?" 

« I  would." 

"You  would  ask  him  to— forgive 
and  forget  ?" 

"  Yes." 

I  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  declared  my  determination  to  make 
the  attempt  upon  his  father  without 
delay. 

The  same  day>  in  the  afternoon,  I 
went  out  to  Domfeld,  praying  on  the 
way  that  I  might  find  the  old  sailor 
alone,  fori  confess  that  I  trembled  at  the 
thought  that  the  stepson  with  his  cattish 
sleekness,  or  the  sub^rector,  with  his 
bearish  roughness,  might  bar  my  access 
to  him.  Neitherofthese  monsters,  how- 
ever, guarded  the  way,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  enchanted  castle  lay  free  to 
my  tread.  1  met  nobody  either  in  the 
court  or  the  hall ;  the  house  door  stood 
open,  and  I  was  obliged  to  walk  in  un- 
announced. 

Proceeding  to  the  room  in  which  I 
had  found  the  captain  on  a  former 
occasion,;!  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was 
answered  by  a  *<  come  in,"  that  made 
me  jump.  The  old  gentleman  had  cer- 
tainly been  dreaming  of  a  sea  fight,  and 
spoke  as  if  he  had  had  broadsides  to 
out-thunder.  As  1  entered,  he  rose 
from  his  arm-chair,  in  which,  no  doubt, 
he  had  been  enjoying  an  after-dinner 
nap,  and  asked  me  in  an  angry  growl, 
as  he  jerked  off  his  night-cap,  what  I 
wanted,  and  why  I  had  not  sent  up 
my  name.  Before  I  could  reply,  how- 
ever, he  had  got  better  awake,  recog- 
nized me,  became  more  civil,  and 
begged  nie  to  take  a  seat.  Without 
ceremony  I  told  him  that,  having  been 
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obliged  to  declioe  the  lunch  he  had 
offered  roe  a  few  days  before,  I  was 
now  eome  to  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  with 
him.  He  seemed  pleased  at  this,  went 
o«t  of  the  room,  and  presently  I  heard 
an  awful  bellowing  through  the  honse^ 
now  in  the  hall,  now  in  the  garret,  now 
iu  the  cellar.  After  some  time  he 
came  back  in  a  sea  passion,  imprecating 
every  mischance  that  can  befal  a  ship 
on  the  housekeeper  and  on  his  stepson, 
neither  of  whom  was  to  be  found ;  the 
maid,  he  said,  had  got  leave  to  go  to 
church,  and  so  he  was  Jiot  able  to  give 
me  a  cup  of  coffee. 

I  assured  him  that  it  was  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence,  and  expressed 
my  pleasure  at  finding  his  health  so 
much  improved.  In  &ct,  he  had  re- 
cruited completely,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  with  a  vigorous  tread. 
This  room  was  recognizable  at  the  first 
glance  for  the  retreat  of  a  seaman. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  maps  and 
prints  of  naval  engagements,  and  a  rude 
drawing  of  a  man-of-war  occupied  a 
eonspicuous  place,  flanked  on  one  side 
hy  a  sickle-shaped  dirk,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  triangular  gold-laced  hat» 
diminutive  and  formal,  that  had  distin- 
guished the  service  in  his  younger  days. 
.  I  asked  him  if  that,  pointing  to  the 
drawing,  was  the  ship  he  had  com- 
Hiandecll-a  more  politic  opening  of  a 
eoDversation  was  never  made.  It 
brought  him  on  his  favourite  theme,  and 
he  b^an  to  tell  me,  with  visible  plea- 
sure, of  the  voyages  he  had  made  in 
that  very  corvette,  "  the  Dolphin,"  fi- 
nii^ing  with  a  grumble  at  having  seen 
men  leap  over  his  head,  one  after  ano- 
ther— fellows  he  would  not  have  trust- 
ed with  the  command  of  a  jolly-boat ; 
that  was  what  had  made  him  retire 
from  the  service,  and  live  in  that  lub- 
berly place  on  his  half-pay.  I  now  In- 
quired after  his  family,  listened  pa- 
tiently tohis  somewhat  prolix  accounts 
of  what  I  knew  before,  and  took  the 
opportunity  to  tell  him  that  his  son 
Ludwig  bore  an  excellent  character  in 
the  town. 

He  was  silent. 

**  I  am  the  more  astonished,"  con- 
tinued I,  **  when  I  think  of  your  hav- 
ing disinherited  him.  I  will  not  con- 
ceal from  you  that  I  have  conceived  a 
lively  interest  both  for  you  and  for 
hlcp^  and,  in  short,  that  &e  motive  of 
aay  present  visit  is  to  do  you  both  a 
great  service." 


His  face  darkened,  but  he  still  con- 
tinued silent,  pacing  up  and  down  tbe 
room  with  a  somewhat  quickened  step ; 
at  last  he  said — 

**  My  son  has  been  with  you  ?" 

«  No, "  replied  1,  "  I  went  to  his 
house  yesterdav." 

^ Humph.     What  for?" 

**  For  the  same  purpose  for  which  I 
came  to  you  to-dayt— to  prepare  him 
for  a  reconciliation." 

^'  Oh  ho  1  my  good  sir,  we  are  not 
got  quite  so  far  yet.  Allow  me  to  say» 
once  for  all,  that  you  will  do  me  a 
plea^iure  by  speaking  no  more  on  this 
subject.** 

**  I  hope  to  do  you,  not  perhaps  a 
pleasure,  but,  as  I  said  before,  a  great  ' 
service.  Captain   Sturmgang,  by  not 
complying  with  your  wish." 

He  was  going  to  interrupt  me,  but 
I  spoke  on  without  pausing^ 

"  I  am  already  half  and  half  initi- 
ated into  the  secrets  of  your  family, 
and  I  beg  you  to  hear  the  dispassion- 
ate word  of  a  dispassionate  man — a 
man  whose  position  renders  him  im- 
partial. You  are  old,  my  dear  sir,  and 
you  are  alone ;  you  have  a  son,  and 
vet  you  are  alone.  Why  should  this 
be  ?  Nay,  hear  me,  I  entreat  you. 
Nature  tolerates  nothing  unnatural, 
and  what  can  be  more  unnatural  thao 
enmity  between  parent  and  child.  De- 
pend upon  it,  nature  will  revenge  her- 
self— IS  revenging  herself  on  you 
both  for  this  outrage  upon  her.  You 
are  and  will  be,  both  sufferers,  more 
deeply  than  you  perhaps  think.  Let 
what  will  have  taken  place,  no  offence 
of  a  child  can  be  so  monstrous  as  to 
justify  the  parent  in  perpetual  resent- 
ment."   • 

*«  It  won't  do>  sir  ;  it  won't  do.  My 
son  and  I  are  done  with  each  other. 
A  child  that  attempts  his  father*s  life, 
sir>  has  no  forgiveness  to  hope  for." 

"  Not  if  he  reform — if  he  repent" 

"  I  would  not  give  much  for  a  re- 
pentance that  comes  only  when  the 
attempt  has  failed,  when  the  tables  are 
turned,  and  the  assassin  finds  himself 
at  the  mercy  of  his  intended  victim. 
If  he  repents — which  is  likely  enough> 
it  is  not  of  having  meant  to  kill  me, 
but  of  having  gone  about  it  in  such  a 
lubberly  way.  He  repents,  sir,  of 
having  left  it  in  my  power  to  disin- 
herit him." 

*<Fie,  Captain  Sturmgang  I  These 
are  thoughts  unworthy  of  ^  fathen 
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Your  son  U  not  to  baveyour  liroperty 
— well^  Jie  submits  to  the  loss.  But  is 
that  a  reason  that  he  should  have  jour 
curse  ?  It  is  not  what  you  withhold 
from  him  that  he  complains  of*  but 
what  you  bequeath  him ;  and  I  tell 
you  in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity 
that  you  must  revoke  your  curse :  that 
horriole  word  must  not  continue  to 
the  hour  of  death,  to  ring  in  the  ear 
of  your  son." 

"My  curse!  bequeath  him  my  curse! 
What  s  all  that?    I  know  of  no  curse." 
"  Have  not  you  cursed  your  son  ? 
He  told  me  you  had.*' 

**  Is  that  possible  ?  Cursed  him — I 
don*t  believe  it  When  I  break  out  in 
a  ftiry»  no  doubt  I  say  here  and  there 
something  I  don*t  mean.  No,  no,  I 
don't  curse  him — God  forbid." 

"  You  make  me  very  happy.  Captain 
Sturmgang.  May  I  tell  your  son  what 
you  say  ?" 

**  No  need,  sir — no  need.  I  send 
him  no  message ;  I  want  no  communi- 
cation with  him,  and  I  beg  I  may  now 
hear  no  more  of  him." 

"  Very  well.  It  is  then  vour  de- 
termination that  he  shall  live  and 
die  in  the  belief  that  his  father's  curse 
lies  upon  him." 

"  The  devil  I  No,  it  isn't.  I  told 
you  I  didn't  curse  him." 

"You  told  me.  Well,  then,  tell 
him  so." 

"  Him  I  I  tell  him !  My  good  sir, 
you  forget  that  you  talk  to  an  old 
officer,  who  would  rather  blow  himself 
and  the  enemy  up  together  than  strike 
his  colours." 

"  Ay,  but  you  are  not  blowing  up 
yourself  and  your  son  together.  You 
are  blowing  him  up  alone.  You  are 
wilfully  leaving  him  under  the  false 
impression  that  he  has  your  curse." 

*'  Confound  it  I  I  can't  bandy  words 
with  you«  I  am  no  match  for  a  lawyer 
in  talk.  There!  tell  him,  then,  for 
aught  I  care;  and  now,  no  more 
about  it  or  him,  I  beg  of  you." 

*^  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  sir ; 
but  one  moment  more  I  must  beg  you 
to  hear  me  patiently.  You  will  not 
forgive  your  son  his  offence  against 
you?" 
"  No." 

**  Never  I  Not  even  on  your  death- 
bed ? — not  even  on  his  ?" 

"Come,  come,  we're  not  on  our 
death-bejds,  he  or  I,  nor  likely  to  be 
so  soon,  I  hope.*' 


**  Di\l  you  tiiMik  so  H  fortnight  a^flii, 
whon.  you  were  lOHkiiig  your  will  ? 
But  I  orave  an  answer  to  ray  question. 
Will  you  not  fongivehim  even  on  your. 
death-bed,  or  on  his,  should  he  be  the 
first  to  die  ?" 

"  Humph  1  Well,  perhaps  I  might 
-—I  think  I  would.  Yes,  I  will  forgive 
him  on  my  death-bed." 

"  Good.     How  long  will  you  live  ?'* 

"  How  can  I  tell?" 

"  Not  easily,  I  confess.  Well,  thsn, 
suppose  you  were  to  die  next  week— «• 
suppose  you  were  to  die  to-morrow  ? 
Or,  what  security  have  yon  that  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  may  not  end  your 
life  thb  day^-this  hour  ?" 

"Stuff and  nonsense!" 

"  Not  at  all.  "  You  are  near  your 
'threescore-and-ten.'  You  are,  per- 
haps, very  near  your  death.  Don't  ' 
lose  the  precious  moments.  Do,  to- 
dajr,  what  in  a  few  days  will  no  lonffer 
be  in  your  power.  Show  mercy  whilst 
you  have  time,  lest  you  should  find 
none  when  you  need  il." 

"  By  -^—  1  I  was  not  so  hard  pressed 
by  the  English  frigate  in  the  North 
Seal" 

**  *  Forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  for- 

fWe  our  debtors.'  I  am  sure.  Captain 
turmgang,  you  make  that  petition 
every  day." 

He  wavered  visibly,  grumbled  some- 
thing about  havine  been  all  his  life 
better  at  giving  blow  for  blow  than 
word  for  word,  and  then  said  aloud — 

"  Well,  I'll  talk  about  it  with  my 
brother-in-law." 

At  the  name  of  Mej^istopheles,  a 
chill  ran  through  all  my  veins. 

"  He  will  undo  all  my  work," 
thought  I ;  and  the  iqiage  of  the 
smooth  stepson,  associating  itself  with 
his,  reduced  my  hopes  to  a  still  lower 
ebb.  I  was  opening  my  lips,  however, 
for  a  last  attempt,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  the  latter  worthy  made 
his  appearance. 

The  old  gentleman  received  him 
with  a  broadside  of  oaths,  and  asked 
where  he  had  been  so  long.  He  an- 
swered, with  g^eat  humility,  that  he 
had  taken  a  little  walk  while  his  fsther 
ei^oyed  his  usual  afternoon's  nap,  not 
dreaming  of  his  being  exposed  to  in- 
trusion. This  he  said  with  a  side- 
glance  at  me. 

"Where's  Theresa?"  demandedtbe 
captain,  roughly.  "Is  she  gone  to 
walk,  too?'* 
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.  The-jaimg  ttiaii)  I  thoaght,  colour- 
ed a  little ;  and  it^was  with  smne  con^ 
fmion  that  ho  repli«til»  he  hud  not  seen 
thfr  housekeeper  stnoe  dinner* 

•«  Look  for  her/'  said  old  Stnrm- 
gang,  <*and  tell  her  to  make  coffee 
preMtttlj." 

**  Not  for  me,  I  hope,"  interrupted 
1,  for  I  had  lost  all  appetite  for  the 
stinmlating  beverage.  **  It  is  almost 
time  I  were  on  my  way  back  to  town. 
1  most  request  jOu,  sir,"  I  added,  ad- 
dreKiog  Sohein, "  net  to  give  yourself 
the- trouble." 

He  complied  readily  enough  with 
my  request,  being,  no  doubt,  glad  of 
an  excuse  to  stay  in  the  room,  and  pre- 
vent the  continuance  of  a  tcte  h  tele  be- 
tween me  and  his  stepfather.  I  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  observing  him  with 
more  leisure  than  at  our  first  meeting. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  antique  style 
affected  by  our  students,  his  hair  di- 
vided in  the  middle,  and  flowing  down 
in  long  locks  on  both  sides,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Teutones,  and 
wore  a  moustache  and  a  little  peaked 
beard.  This  affeetatibn  of  the  pictu- 
resque has  always  had  the  effect  of 
disgusting  me,  and  it  strengthened  the 
prejudice  I  had  already  conceived 
against  Master  Sohein.  The  honied 
tone  in  which  he  spoke,  his  exagge- 
rated attentions  towards  his  stepfather, 
the  insinuaUng  smile  that  never  disap- 
peared from  lus  lips,  except  when  he 
shot  a  furtive  and  sinist^  glance  to- 
wards me — all  these  added  to  the  un- 
favourable impression  he  made  on  me, 
though  I  strove  to  think  I  was  doing 
him  injustice.  However,  to  continue 
in  hts  neighbourhood  was  really  too 
mudi  for  my  nerves,  especially  when 
he  began  to  talk  of  filial  duty,  grati- 
tude, and  the  pain  it  gave  him  to  have 
even  seemed  for  a  moment  to  neglect 
bis  benefactor  and  second  parent.  I 
had,  therelbre,  canght  up  my  hat,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  leave,  when 
MephistofAeks  entered  the  room. 

He  k)oked  at  me  with  distended  eyes, 
as  if  saying  inwardly,  "  What  in  the 
devil's  name  brings  you  here  ?"  A  kind 
of  inclinatien  to  defy  him,  which  I 
could  not  resist,  kept  me  from  imme- 
diately fulfilling  my  intention  of  going;- 
I  did  not  like  to  seem  driven  away  by 
him.  With  a  brief  greeting,  he  passed 
me  by,  went  up  to  his  brotber-in4aw, 
asked  how  he  was,  and  began  to  talk  of 
the  weather,  the  roads,  and  some  other 


equally  iwtert'Stiiig  subjects,  taking  no 
further  notice  of  me.  I  was  angry, 
and  the  more  'so,  that  (  felt  that  was" 
what  he  wanted :  to  give  him  the  com- 
pletest  triumph,  I  very  wisely  suffered 
his  rudeness  to  make  me  rude — "  Cap- 
tain Sturmgang,"  said  I,  not,  I  fear, 
in  the  calmest  tone,  «  I  wish  you  a 
good  evening ;"  and  so  I  walked  to  the 
door  without  bestowing  a  look  on 
either  the  sub-rector  or  his  hopeful 
nephew.  As  I  was  leaving  the  room, 
the  old  gentleman,  in  a  constrained 
manner,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  more 
for  ceremony's  sake  than  that  he  really 
desired  it,  begged  I  would  shortly  re- 
peat my  visit :  hurriedly  promising  to 
do  so,  I  withdrew. 

Next  day  I  went  again  to  Ludwig 
Sturmgaog's ;  for  I  was  now  resolved, 
were  it  but  to  spite  Mephistopheles  and 
his  subordinate  unclean  spirit  with  the 
St.  John's  head,  not  to  withdraw  from 
the  enterprise  of  reconciliation.  The 
young  man  was  glad  to  see  me ;  he 
could  not  but  guess  that  I  had  spoken 
with  his  father,  and  his  looks  expressed 
impatience  to  know  the  result.  I  be- 
gan by  informing  him  that  he  was  not 
under  his  father's  curse,  and  I  never 
saw  a  man  more  thankful  than  he  was, 
for  the  assurance.  To  prove  his  gra- 
titude, he  told  me  all  his  history,  and 
the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the 
state  of  things  subsisting  between  him- 
self and  his  father.  At  the  age  of  four 
years  he  had  lost  his  mother  ;  a  short 
interval  had  been  followed  by  his 
father's  second  marriage,  and  that 
event,  very  speedily,  by  his  step- 
mother's death.  Captain  Sturmgang 
had  brought  up  his  son,  from  the  ten- 
derest  years,  with  theeeveritvto  which 
his  opinions,  no  less  than  his  natural 
temper  inclined  him  ;  and  the  boy  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  receive  a 
caress  from  his  father,  never  expe- 
rienced an  indulgence,  never  heard  him- 
self addressed  but  in  the  tones  of  liarsh 
command,  nor  seen  one  encouraging 
smile  relax  the  rigid  earnestness  of  the 
features  whose  gloom  overshadowed 
all  his  childhood.  The  fruit  of  this 
education  was,  that  the  young  Ludwig, 
on  his  part  conceived  little  love  for  his 
father,  and  acquired  a  stubborn,  head- 
strong, and  daring  character,  cared 
neither  for  blows  nor  hard  words,  took 
his  own  way,  and  at  an  early  age  was 
come  to  regard  no  one's  judgement,  and 
consult  no  one's  will  but  his  own.  Be- 
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tween  his  stepbrother  and  himself 
there  had  never  been  any  harmonj. 
Christian  was  a  boy .  that  never  got 
into  scrapes,  Ludwig  was  never  out  of 
them  ;  and  <  Ludwig*s  scrapes  were, 
consoientiouslv,  and  on  principle, 
regularly  reported  by  Christian  to 
their  father.  The  captain  petted  and 
praised  bis  stepson,  and  held  him  up 
as  a  pattern  to  Ludwig,  who  showed 
his  sense  of  the  virtues  proposed  to 
him  for  imitation,  by  drubbing  the 
possessor  of  them  soundly,  whenever 
he  could  catch  him  in  a  suitable  place 
for  the  operation,  for  which  he  was 
quite  sure  to  be  as  soundly  drubbed  in 
his  turn  by  papa. 

In  his  sixteenth  year  Ludwig  Sturm- 
gang  was  placed  by  his  father  in  a  mer- 
cantile house,  where,  after  the  expiry 
of  his  apprenticeship,  he  continued 
some  years  in  the  capacity  of  foreman. 
During  this  period  he  formed  an  en- 
gagement with  the  daughter  of  his 
employer,  and  henceforth  directed  all 
his  endeavours  to  the  establishing  him- 
self as  soon  as  possible  in  an  inde- 
pendent business,  that  he  might  be  in 
a  position  to  marry.  To  this  end  he 
rode  to  Dornfeld  (he  was  at  this  time 
residing  in  a  town  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Zell),  and  requested  his  father  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  his  mother's 
fortune,  which  by  the  marriage  deed 
had  been  settled  on  her  children.  By 
the  help  of  this  sum  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  furnish  a  shop  in  Zell.  The 
captain,  however,  showed  himself  no 
ways  inclined  to  further  the  views  of 
hb  son,  told  him  he  should  not  have  a 
penn^jof  his  inheritance  till  he  knew 
how  to  make  a  better  use  of  it,  and 
upbraided  him  with  great  harshness  for 
having  entered  into  a  matrimonial  en- 
gagement at  so  early  an  age«  The  old 
spirit  of  defiance,  which  had  long  slept, 
now  awoke  in  young  Sturmgang,  and 
bitter  words  passed  between  mther  and' 
son.  Ludwig  would  have  left  Dorn- 
feld immediately,  but  was  obliged  to 
defer  his  journey  in  consequence  of  a 
sickness  of  his  horse.  The  approved 
remedy  for  this  sickness  was  washing 
the  part  affected  with  a  solution  of 
arsenic  in  hot  water,  and  Ludwig  went 
to  the  apothecary  in  Zell,  and  procured 
a  small  portion  of  this  poison,  which 
be  locked  up  in  his  desk.  The  next 
day  Christian  Schein  had  to  drive  to 
the  town  with  com,  and  on  this  ao- 
ooont  iiad  hi»  dinner  an  hoar  earlier 


than  the  rest  of  the  family  ;  scarcely 
five  minutes  af^er  finishing  his  meal,  he 
was  taken  ill,  had  repeated  vomitings^ 
compliuned  of  violent  pains  in  the 
stomach,  and  cried  out  that  he  was 
poisoned.  The  whole  house  was  alarm- 
ed; a  carriage  was  immediately  sent 
into  Zell,  for  the  doctor,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  food  of  which  Christian 
Schein  had  partaken  was  examined. 
In  the  saucepan  in  which  the  soup  had 
been  made,  and  which  was  still  on  tho 
fire,  a  white  substance  was  found, 
which  the  old  captain  carefully  took 
up,  and  put  into  a  vessel.  He  cast 
looks  of  suspicion  and  rage  upon  hia 
son,  but  s^oke  not  a  word  on  the  sub- 
ject with  him.  The  doctor  came, 
found  Schem  very  much  exhausted^ 
but  without  further  symptoms  of  ill- 
ness; the  hurtful  matter  seemed  to 
have  been  brought  away  by  the  vomit- 
ing ;  the  medical  gentleman,  therefore, 
merely  ordered  nim  some  camomile 
tea,  and  drove  back  to  Zell,  accompa- 
nied by  the  captain,  who  after  some 
hours  returned. 

The  storm  that  now  broke-  over 
Ludwig*s  head  was  terrific.  Captain 
Sturmgang  cidled  his  son  a  murderer^ 
a  parricide,  a  monster,  who,  in  hia 
accursed  greed  for  money,  had  at- 
tempted to  poison  his  father  and  his 
brother  ;  nay,  who  had  not  scrupled  to 
involve  in  the  same  destruction  the 
lives  of  the  innocent  servants  and  la- 
bourers, who>  as  he  must  have  known» 
would  all  have  partaken  of  the  deadly 
meal.  **  Serpent,  devil,  I  renounce 
you  !*'  shrieked  the  old  man  again  and 
again,  in  accents  which  rage  rendered 
almost  inarticulate;  and  as  his  son 
stood  astonished,  bewildered,  stupified 
before  him,  not  hearing,  or  not  com- 
prehending his  furious  commands  to 
begone,  and  to  leave  that  house  for 
ever>  he  at  length  snatched  up  his  pis- 
tols, and  would  certainly  have  com- 
mitted an  irreparable  crime,  had  not 
the  housekeeper  and  the  maid  thrown 
themselves  screaming  between  the  two, 
and  forced  the  young  man,  confounded 
and  incapable  of  resistance,  out  of  the 
room.  At  length,  out  of  Ws  father's 
presence,  he  found  words  to  ask» 
"  What  have  I  done  ?"  But  the  only 
answer  of  the  women  was  to  entreat 
him  to  leave  the  house  as  speedily  as 
possible.  At  the  same  time  they  hurried 
him  to  the  stable,  and  Theresa,  call- 
ing to  an  out'door  servant  to  lead  out 
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tbe  yoaDg*  masters  horse  without  de- 
li^ hastened  b«ick  to  the  captain,  in 
oniery  as  she  said,  to  prevent  his  foU 
lowing  his  son,  "and  murdering  him  in 
the  yard. 

Meanwhile,  between  Margareta  and 
tbe  out-door  servant,  the  horse  was 
got  saddled,  his  master  looking  on  pas- 
sively, and  as  one  stunned,  till  the 
maid,  who.  cried  bitterly  all  the  time, 
with  many  prayers  for  his  welfare,  ex- 
horted him  tomoant  and  begone.  But 
he  now  suddenly  recovered  his  recol- 
lection, and  peremptorily  declared  that 
he  would  not  go  forth  under  such  ac- 
cusations as  his  father  brought  against 
him,  that  he  would  go  back  and  know 
with  what  he  was  charged,  and  on  what 
grounds.  He  would  have  done  so,  had 
not  Christian  Scbein  at  this  moment 
issued  from  the  house,  and,  with  terror 
in  his  looks,  cried — 

"  Brother !  Ludwig !  for  God's  sake 
no  delay !  Your  father  has  pronounced 
his  malediction  upon  you,  and  is  at 
this  moment  sending  orders  to  the 
farm-servants  to  drag  you  through  the 
horse  pood.'* 

«*  Liar  1"  said  Ludwig,  **  you  shall 
iH>t  prevent  me  from  going  to  my  fa- 
ther." 

**  Believe  him/*  cried  the  house- 
keeper, who  followed  the  stepson  out 
of  the  honse ;  "  he  tells  you  the  truth. 
Your  father  has  given  you  his  curse, 
and,  if  you  stay  a  moment  longer^  you 
will  experience  ignominious  treat- 
ment.*' 

**  I  call  every  thing  sacred  to  wit- 
ness'* said  Christian  Schein,  **  that  he 
was  giving  orders,  when  1  left  his  pre- 
sence, to  have  you  drjigged  through 
the  horsepond,  and  driven  off  the 
grounds  with  cart-whips.** 

'^He  was,  indeed,*'  said  Theresa, 
wringing  her  hands.  **  Oh,  for  pity's 
sake — for  your  mother's  sake — go  at 
once." 

Silently  Ludwig  Sturmgang mounted 
bis  horse,  and  left,  without  a  farewell^ 
a  house  endeared  to  him  by  no  one  re* 
collection  of  happiness.  From  X.  he 
wrote  to  his  father,  begging  only  to 
know  what  the  crime  was  by  which  he 
bad  deserved  a  father's  malediction, 
and  such  abominable  outrage  as  had 
bem  threatened  him,  but  the  letter 
was  returned  miopened.  Deeply  hurt 
atid  embittered  against  his  £ather,  he 
sow  pat  the  business  of  the  inheritance 
iiito  the  hands  of  a  lawyer*    Tbe  lair 


was  clearly  on  bis  side,  and  he  won 
his  suit  with  costs.  The  little  capital 
thus  obtained  enabled  him  to  establish 
himself  in  business,  and  to  marry. 
Since  the  circumstances  above  related, 
he  had  spoken  neither  with  his  father, 
the  subrector,  nor  Christian  Schein. 
All  essays  towards  reconciliation  had 
foiled,  and  the  persons  just  mentioned 
and  himself  had,  when  they  casually 
met,  met  as  strangers. 

**  What  you  have  told  me,"  said  I, 
when  Ludwig  Sturmgang  had  finished 
his  narration,  **  is  a  most  curious  and 
suspicious  story,  and,  if  some  strange 
error  be  not  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole,  it  is  clear  that  a  great  crime 
was  contemplated  by  some  one.  Ap- 
pearances are  certainly  against  you» 
and  I  wish  you  would  answer  me  a 
few  questions,  which,  I  need  not  say, 
I  do  not  put  to  you  officially,  but  as  a 
friend.  Tell  me  sincerely,  are  you 
conscious  of  no  negligence,  of  no 
thoughtlessness,  of  no  fault  in  this 
matter  ?" 

"  Good  Godl  Mr.  Assessor,  do  you 
hold  me  capable  of  such  ?" 

**  Every  one  is  capable  of  an  over- 
sight." 

"  In  this  matter>  I  am  conscious  of 
none.** 

'<  Do  you  believe  that  the  substance 
in  the  saucepan  was  poison  ?" 

'<  I  don't  know  what  to  think." 

**  Did  you  carefully  lock  up  the  poi- 
son you  had  bought  ?" 

<'  Carefully — and  put  the  key  in  my 
pocket." 

**  Why  did  not  you  use  the  poison 
at  once,  for  the  purpose  you  gg;t  it 
for?" 

"  I  did  use  about  the  half  of  it  ?" 

•«  Ay  ?  You  didn't  tell  me  that  be- 
fore. When  did  you  use  it— and 
how  ?" 

"  About  nine  o'clock  the  same  day 
that  the  whole  disturbance  happened,  I 
boiled  the  solution  in  the  kitchen,  and 
washed  my  horse  with  it  immediately 
after." 

**  Did  you  leave  the  kitchen  while  it 
was  on  the  fire  ?" 

"  Not  a  moment." 

**  Did  Christian  Schein  know  that 
you  had  bought  the  poison  ?" 

**  I  have  no  doubt  he  did — the  whole 
bouse  knew  it." 

**  Had  he  gone  to  the  town  that 
morning,  or  the  day  before  ?" 

«*  Not  to  my  knowledge.     But  I 
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begin  to  see  that  you  have  conceived 
fh#  same  suspicion  that  1  ent^rt^n 
myself." 

'*  What  is  that?" 

**  That  Schein  himseff  pat  the  poi- 
son into  the  soup." 

«*  What !  You  supose  that  he  meant 
to  poison  you>  and  fell  into  his  own 
snare  ?  I  confess  that  does  not  seem 
tome  very  likely.** 

*'  NaT>  I  do  not  look  on  him  as  ca- 
pable of  such  adeedy  though  I  will  not 
deny  that  I  think  him  a  bad  fellow  : 
God  knows.**     - 

*'  Christian  Schein  makes  no  favour- 
able impression  upon  me,  but  to  prac- 
tise against  the  lives  of  his  stepfather 
and  stepbrother,  and  even  of  the  ser- 
vants, against  whom  he  could  have  no 
cause  of  enmity — to  contemplate  such 
wholesale  murder  is  a  stretch  of  wick- 
edness which  I  will  not  impute  to 
him,** 

'<  Nor  I,  though  all  that  is  less  than 
the  crime  my  own  father  imputes  to 
me.** 

*^  Then,  supposing  he  Aa(/ meditated 
this  crime,  how  very  improbable  that 
he  should  have  blundered  so  as  to  eat 
of  the  poisoned  food  himself.  But  I 
will  see  you  again  in  a  few  days,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  be  able  to  get  some  light 
on  thie  subject.     Good  bye.** 

I  proceeded  from  Sturmgang's  to 
the  apothecary,  and  demanded  a  sight 
of  his  poison  book.  It  appeared  that, 
in  the  month  of  August,  18 — ,  by  vir- 
tue of  a  police  certificate,  two  ounces 
of  arsenic  had  been  sold  to  Ludwig 
Sturmgang.  Neither  Captain  Sturm- 
gang>  nor  Schein,  nor  any  one  else  in 
the  house,  had  bought  poison  that 
year,  nor  the  year  before.  A  fter  a  f e w 
days,  I  went  out  to  Dornfeld  again, 
requested  a  private  conversation  with 
the  captain,  told  him  that  his  son  had 
communicated  to  me  all  the  circum- 
stances of  their  disagreement,  so  far  as 
they  were  known  to  him,  and  begged 
him,  if  he  thought  me  worthy  of  his 
confidence,  to  give  me  his  version  of 
the  occurrences.  He  related  them 
pretty  nearly  as  Ludwig  had  done,  and 
at  the  end  asked  me  if  I  now  found  hU 
conduct  tdwards  his  son  any  way  un- 
natural  or  inexplicable. 
•  **  But,  my  dear  captain,**  said  I, 
*'  are  you  then  convinced  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  substance  in  the  pot 
was  arsenic  ?** 

♦*lkiiovrit,8lr,"  replied  he;  «^for 


I  drove  into  town,  as  I  have  told  you, 
with  the  doctor,  and  had  the  stuff  edt- 
atnrned  by  the  apotheciiry,  who  at  once 
pronounced  it  arsenic.** 

"But  how  can  you  tell  that  your 
son,  Ludwig,  threw  this  poison  inten- 
tionally into  the  pot  ?'* 

«*  I  am  certain  of  it.  Not  only  the 
maid  can  testify  that  he  was  the  whole 
morning  prowling  di>out  the  kitchen, 
but  Theresa — my  housekeeper — saw 
him,  from  her  storeroom,  go  to  the 
fire  and  put  something  into  the  pot.** 

"  No  doubt,  into  the  pot  in  which 
he  was  making  the  wash  for  his 
horse.** 

*^  Not  at  all !  he  was  done  with  that 
by  nine  o*clock,  and  went  into  -the 
stable,  as  he  pretended,  to  wash  his 
horse.  It  was  half  past  ten  when  the 
housekeeper  saw  him  at  her  pot.*' 

"  If  that  be  true,  I  cannot  deny  that 
there  are  good  grounds  for  your  sus- 
picion— at  the  same  time  suspicion  is 
not  proof.** 

"Not  proof!     By  ,  sir,  you 

are  proof  against  proof,  I  think ! 
Look  here !  My  son  and  I  quarrel — 
a  son,  mark  you,  that  never  loved  me  ; 
I  don't  say  whose  fault  that  is — mine, 
perhaps — but  such  is  the  fact ;  there 
never  was  love  between  us.  Well,  we 
quarrel,  he  wants  his  money,  he  can't 
marry  without  it ;  I  refuse  to  give  it 
him.  The  easiest  way  for  him  to  get 
this  money,  and  the  rest  of  my  pro- 
perty into  the  bargain,  is,  to  put  me 
out  of  the  way.  He  was,  from  child- 
hood up,  quick  in  his  determinations  : 
he  buys  arsenic,  for  his  horse  he  says, 
but  my  stepson  is  near  being  poisoned 
next  day  with  his  dinner ;  arsenic  is 
fouud  in  the  soup-kettle;  the  house- 
keeper has  seen  my  son  at  that  very 

soup-kettle.  By ,  sir,  I  say  there's 

proof  there  to  hang  a  man:  I  have 
knotted  a  man  to  the  yard-arm  myself 
on  less  proof:  an  English  jury  would 
send  a  man  to  the  gallows  on  a  quarter 
as  much." 

"  I  will  not  say  that  appearances 
are  in  your  8on*s  favour,  and  yet  I  can- 
not resist  the  conviction  I  have  of  his 
innocence.  I  acknowledge  that  he 
would  have  a  bad  chance  with  a  jurv, 
even  (mf  of  England :  still  his  frank, 
honest  face,  I  think,  could  not  but 
have  its  effect  even  in  that  susptdous 
nation,  where,  in  direct  contradiction 
to  what  they  boast  of  the  spii-it  of 
thdhr  law,  every  man  b  held  guilty  ^ 
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b9  can  prove  bim;$«lf  innocent.  To 
my  mind.  Captain  Sturxngang,  there 
U  that  in  your  3on*s  countenance  and 
manner  which  totally  ibrbids  the  belief 
of  his  being  capable  of  the  crime  you 
attribute  to  him.  And  then  the  un- 
blemished li^  he  has  now,  for  several 
Tears,  led  in  our  town — that  will  weigh 
m  his  favour  with  all  reflecting  men. 
Believe  me,  there  is  some  sad  mistake 
at  the  bottom  of  all  this  business— 
perhaps  something  worse.'* 

"  Ay,  truly,  is  there  something 
worse,  and  no  persuasion  will  make 
me  think  otherwise." 

*«  Well,  suppo^  your  suspicions 
just,  your  sou  has  suffered  for  his 
crime — has  proved  himself  a  reformed 
man  by  his  conduct  ever  since.  Do 
Dot  be  implacable :  if  he  had  not 
sinned  you  would  would  have  nothing 
to  ibrgive ;  if  he  has,  forgive  him." 

*'  My  good  sir,  I  have  thought  upon 
that  point,  and  made  up  my  mind. 
I  forgive  him  what  he  has  done,  but  I 
do  not  and  cannot  forget  it.  You 
may  tell  him  that ;  I  forgive  him,  but 
I  will  not  have  him  come  into  my 
siffht.  As  for  ray  fortune,  a  stiver  of 
itlie  shall  never  touch,  if  he  were  to 
go  to  law  with  me  ten  times  over." 

''Have  yon  spoken  with  the  sub- 
rector  on  the  subject  ?" 

«*  I  have ;  he  is  just  such  another 
sentimental  blockhead  as — 1  was  near 
saying  something  uncivil — and  would 
faave  persuaded  me  to  a  complete  re- 
conciliation." 

"  The  sub- rector  ?*' — cried  I,  in  asto- 
nishment. 

•'  Ay,  ay,  the  sub-rector — what  do 
you  see  so  wonderful  in  that  ?  That's 
just  like  him.  But  1  have  told  him 
roundlv  that  that's  out  of  the  question ; 
to  be  friendly  to  my  son  is  not  in  my 

r^wer  ;  I  can*t  answer  for  myself,  but 
might  say  something  disagreeable  to 
him — it  is  better  we  keep  separate,  give 
one  another  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible. 
And  now,  my  good  sir,  if  you  do  not 
want  to  make  roe  angry,  talk  to  me  no 
more  on  this  subject." 

My  mouth  was  closed  by  the  last 
words.  However,  I  had  got  a  step 
further,  an^,  although  I  took  good  care 
not  to  quit  the  ground  I  had  gained, 
I  was  far  from  intending  to  stop  there. 
I  now  did  my  best  to  put  the  old  sailor 
to  a  good  humour  with  himself  and 
iD%  led  the  conversation  to  his  voyages, 
got  him  into  a  discussion  about  the 


comparative  merits  of  oarronades  and 
cannons,  in  which — heaven  forgive  me! 
I  took  up  (knowing  nothing  of  the 
matter)  the  side  1  saw  he  was  opposed 
to,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
him  beat  me,  which  1  most  say  he  did 
in  a  very  effectual  manner.  This  gave 
him  great  pleasure,  and  when  I  was 
going  away  he  begged  me,  with  real 
heartiness,  of^en  to  come  and  see  him, 
squeezed  my  hand,  and  declared  that  he 
considered  me  an  honest  man.  I 
asked  him  to  come  see  me,  and  said 
my  wife  would  be  much  gratified  to 
make  his  acquaintance,  to  which  he  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  like  going  out  of 
his  own  four  walls,  but  would  call  m^ 
a  real  j^ood  fellow  if  I  would  bring  my 
wife  with  me  the  next  time  I  came^ 
though,  he  added,  it  was  scarcely  a 
place  for  a  lady,  and  she  would  find 
little  to  repay  her  for  the  trouble  <rf 
the  visit. 

This  was  exactly  what  I  wanted  ;  for 
my  plan  was  to  make  an  attack  upon 
him  with  the  help  of  his  daughter4n- 
law,  an  unassuming  and  amiable  young 
creature,  whom,  I  thought,  it  was  im- 
possible he  should  hate,  although,  she 
bad  been  the  immediate  unhappy  cause 
of  the  family  dissension.  Should  he 
conceive  a  liking  for  her — or  should  she 
inspire  him  with  ever  so  slight  an  in- 
terest, it  might  be  hoped  that  he  would 
at  least  not  suffer  her  and  her  children 
to  want,  and  would  perhaps  even  find 
an  excuse  for  his  son,  in  the  matter  of 
the  unfortunate  law-suit,  in  the  eager- 
ness of  the  latter  to  possess  himself  of 
such  a  treasure  as  this  lovely  young 
woman. 

I  communicated  this  plan  to  my  wife, 
and  got  her  to  go  to  Madame  Sturm- 
gang  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Uie 
latter  to  come  into  it.  It  was  not 
without  hesitation  and  fear  that  Ma- 
dame Stiurmgang  consented  to  the  pro- 
ject ;  she  had  heard  too  much  of  the 
blunt  manners,  stern  temper,  and  root- 
ed prejudices  of  her  father-in-law,  not 
to  tremble  at  the  thought  of  presenting 
herself  to  him  ;  the  uncertainty  of  the 
result,  and  the  dread  of  being  rudely 
and  savagely  treated  by  the  old  mer- 
man, balanced  the  hope  of  rendering 
her  husband  a  service  beyond  "price. 
The  sense  of  duty,  however,  triumph- 
ed over  that  of  fear,  and  a  day  was  fixed 
for  our  visit  to  the  old  gentleman. 

Accordingly,  it  mip^ht  be  three  weeks 
after  my  last  interview  with  Captain 
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Stnrmgang,  my  wife  and  I,  with  Ma- 
dame Sturrogang  and  her  eldest  boy> 
took  our  places  in  a  carriage^  and  drove 
out  to  Dornfeld.  The  young  wife 
was  to  be  presented  to  our  host  as  a 
friend  of  my  wife's,  and  the  rest  was 
to  be  left  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
I  believe  there  was  not  one  of  us  whose 
heart  did  not  palpitate  as  the  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door  ;  even  the  little 
boy  had  an  agitated  look,  caught  per- 
haps from  the  reflection  of  his  mamma's. 
The  captain,  who  had  had  notice  of 
our  visit,  was  on  the  steps  to  receive 
us.  All  right,  but — O  mercy  !  there 
stood  our  evil  genius,  the  sub-rector^ 
behind  him !  **  I  wish  you  were  where 
the  pepper  grows,"  thought  I,  "  or 
in  a  potter  place."  I  had  reason  for 
the  wish:  in  the  moment  that  we 
halted,  received  and  returned  the  cap- 
tain's greetings,  and  were  preparing 
to  get  out  of  the  carriage,  the  harsh 
voice  of  Mephistopheles  cried — 

"  Eh  !  what's  all  this  ?  You  here 
Madame  Sturmgang !" 

The  captain  started  back,  as  if  he 
bad  seen  a  Gorgon  : — 

**  Where  is  Madame  Sturmgang  !" 
cried  he. 

Without  speaking,  the  sub-rector 
lifted  his  arm,  pointed  with  his  fore- 
finger at  the  unhappy  and  trembling 
young  wife,  now  half-choked  with  her 
tears,  and  stood  in  this  position  so  long 
that  he  gave  one  the  impression  of  a 
baud-post,  only  that  he  pointed  the 
way  old  Sturmgang's  compassion  and 
kind  feelings  were  not  to  ffo. 

My  wife  and  I,  who  had  already 
stood  up  from  our  places,  sank  back 
into  them  with  fright  ;  this  saved 
us  a  trouble,  for  the  captain,  whose 
astonishment  had  given  place  to  indig- 
nation, called  out  to  me  with  the  ici- 
est politeness — 

*'  Mr.  Assessor,  you  have  mistaken 
the  house.  This  is  not  the  inn  ;  you 
will  find  it  about  half  a  mile  further 
on,  in  the  village." 

**  One  word,  captain." 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  went  into 
the  house,  and  shut  the  door  behind 
him  ;  the  ill-omened  handpost  was  no 
longer  in  view — it  had  done  its  work, 
"  Home,"  said  I  to  the  coachman. 

**  Oleum  et  operam  perdidi,"  mut- 
tered I  to  myself,  and  did  all  in  my 
power  to  tranquillize  the  young  wife, 
who  was  near  fainting,  and  could  re- 
lieve herself  only  by  tears.      When 


we  stopped  at  young  Sturmgang's,  I 
had  no  need  to  tell  him  how  my  at- 
tempt had  sped ;  the  short  time  we 
had  been  away,  and  the  disconsolate 
air  of  his  wife,  gave  him  but  too  sure 
evidence  of  its  unhappy  issue.  The 
pain  his  features  expressed,  shewed 
that  hehad  sincerely  wished  and  hoped 
for  peace  with  his  father,  and  it  was 
most  reluctantly  that  I  was  compelled 
to  add  to  his  grief,  by  declaring  that 
I  could  interfere  no  further  in  the 
matter.  Half  a  year  passed,  after 
this,  without  my  seeing  either  the 
young  merchant  or  old  IronskuU 
again. 

The  president  of  the  Provincial 
Court  had  obtained  leave  of  absence, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  baths 

of  P ,  and  the  direction  of  affairs 

devolved  upon  me ;  this  confined  me 
almost  the  whole  day  to  my  office, 
which  was  contiguous  to  the  sitting- 
room  of  my  wife.  One  day  the  bell 
rang,  my  wife  went  out  to  see  who 
was  there,  I  heard  eager  talking  in 
the  hall,  and  presently  after  the  cry 
of  an  infant  in  the  next  room.  What 
the  deuce,  thought  I,  does  she  bring 
such  an  animal  here  for  ?  To  my  no 
small  alarm  the  music  came  nearer, 
and  by-and-by  my  wife  entered  the 
office,  with  a  carefully  wrapped  up 
baby  in  her  arms  I 

"  Look,^  love  I"  said  she.  **  what  a 
darling  little  cherub!" 

"  O  Lord !"  cried  I,  **  no  nearer, 
there's  a  good  soul  I  Take  the  dar- 
ling little  cherub  away  I" 

**  Yes,  but  I  have  to  tell  you  some- 
thing first,"  rejoined  my  wife ;  "  the 
poor  little  dear  has  just  been  found 
in  the  fields." 

"In  the  fields  I  Ay,  ay!  Who  found 
it?" 

**  The  people  are  there  in  the 
hall." 

"  Capital  I  I  had  too  little  business 
on  my  hands  as  it  was.  Well,  call 
them  in — call  them  in." 

Four  countrywomen  and  three  chil- 
dren were  now  ushered  in,  and  I 
glanced  involuntarily  at  the  three 
chairs  which  the  office  contained. 

"  If  the  whole  village  these  good 
women  belong  to  is  coming,"  said  1 
to  my  wife,  "  1  must  beg  you  to  get 
the  drawing-room  in  readiness,  and 
to  put  all  the  chairs  in  the  house  into 
it,  for  we  must  have  places  for  As. 
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sessor  R  and  the  clerk  of  the 

court,  whom  I  will  thank  you  to  send 
for  immediately." 

The  examination  was  hogun,  and 
the  story  told  by  young  and  old  was 
this.  The  three  children  had  gone 
into  the  fields  to  glean,  heard  a  faint 
cry,  and  found  on  a  cross  way,  near  a 
farm  house,  the  child  lying.  They 
ran  into  thfe  house,  into  the  village, 
spread  the  news,  the  fourwomen  came 
about  the  same  time  to  the  spot  where 
the  deserted  creature  lay,  and  forth- 
with commenced  a  procession  lo  town, 
and  to  my  oflSce.  I  asked  if  any  of 
them  had  given  the  child  drink.  Not 
one — the  compassionate  souls  had  been 
afraid,  one  and  all,  to  take  it  into 
their  houses,  lest  they  should  have  to 
keep  it.  They  were  all  agreed  that 
no  girl  out  of  their  village  could  be 
the  mother  of  the  child,  as  there 
were  not  the  slightest  grounds  for 
supposing  that  a  secret  accouchement 
had  taken  place  there.  As  soon  as 
I  had  dismissed  them,  I  called  in  my 
wife,  whom  I  asked  if  she  had  any 
baby-linen  by  her.  She  blushed  to 
the  eyes  at  this  question  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  assessor  and  the  clerk, 
for  it  was  visible  enough  that  she 
would  very  soon  want  baby-linen  her- 
self; however,  this  was  quite  Apropos, 
and  I  said — 

"There's  no  help  for  it;  you  must 
act  as  child's  maid;  strip  the  little 
thing  to  the  last  thread,  and  dress  it 
in  wnatever  you  have  got,  for  we  must 
take  the  clothes  it  has  on  ad  acta — 
but  for  heaven's  sake,  get  it  something 
first  to  stop  its  roaring." 

The  Kttle  one's  clothes  were  of  ra- 
ther finer  materials  than  ordinary; 
but  there  was  no  mark  to  be  discover- 
ed, which  might  serve  as  a  clue  to  the 
mother.  The  child  was  given  to  a 
woman  to  take  care  of,  and  the  tip- 
staff was  sent  the  same  evening  to  all 
the  shopkeepers  in  the  town,  to  show 
them  its  little  coat,  and  to  ask  them  if 
they  remembered  having  sold  any  of 
that  description  of  calico,  and  to  whom : 
two  shopkeepers  had  had  this  calico, 
and  named  different  maid-servants  in 
Zell  who  had  bought  some  of  it ;  but  the 
inquiries  set  on  foot  gave  no  grounds 
of  suspicion  against  any  of  these.  The 
next  daj  the  tipstaff  was  sent  with  the 
cloth  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  to 
show  it  to  as  many  women  as  possible. 
In  the  hope  of  obtaining  in  thb  way^ 


a  clue  to  the  delinquent.  This  mea- 
sure succeeded :  before  midday  he  came 
back  with  intelligence  that  several  wo- 
men of  a  village  near  Dornfeld  declar- 
ed they  had  seen  Captain  Sturmgang's 
housekeeper,  Theresa  Frohberg,  wear 
a  gown  of  this  stuff  three  years  before, 
which  they  remembered  by  this  token, 
that  they  had  censured  her  at  the  time 
among  themselves,  for  wearing  grar- 
ments  above  her  degree,  and  prophe- 
sied there  would  no  good  come  of  it. 
The  tipstaff,  before  returning  to  X., 
had  asked  an  out-door  servant  of  Cap- 
tain Sturmgang's  how  were  all  at 
Dornfeld,  and  received  for  answer  that 
all  there  were  well,  except  Madame 
Theresa,  who  was  ill  in  bed. 

My  next  step  was  to  send  the  dis- 
trict physician  to  visit  this  woman,  and 
from  his  report  I  learned  that  she  had 
been  delivered  of  a  child  within  a  few 
days,  but  was  now  in  a  state  which  ad- 
mitted of  her  being  judicially  inter- 
rogated. I  repaired  accordmgly  to 
Dornfeld  without  delay,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  from  her,  in  her 
first  alarm,  the  confession  that  she  had, 
three  days  before,  given  birth  to  a 
child,  the  father  of  which  was  Chris- 
tian Schein,  her  master's  stepson  ; 
that  she  had  concealed  her  condition, 
had  delivered  herself  in  secret,  and, 
according  to  previous  concert,  given 
the  babe  to  Schein,  who  left  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  human  habitations, 
that  it  might  be  the  sooner  found,  and 
not  perish.  She  acknowledged  that 
this  was  the  second  child  she  had  borne 
to  Christian  Schein,  but  the  former 
was  still-born,  and  had  been  buried  by 
its  father  in  the  garden. 

To  arrest  Schein  was  now  the  most 
pressing  concern,  but,  on  taking  steps 
for  that  purpose,  we  discovered  that 
that  bird  was  flown,  having  first  bro- 
ken open  the  captain's  desk,  and  taken 
out  of  the  same  three  hundred  dollars 
in  gold.  The  housekeeper,  however, 
I  had  removed  to  Zell  (on  the  doctor's 
certifying  that  this  might  be  done  with- 
out danger),  and  placed  in  the  prison 
hifirmary,  under  the  charge  of  a  care- 
ful  nurse. 

The  next  morning  the  sub-rector 
entered  my  office,  with  a  face  rigid  as 
that  of  the  statue  in  Don  Juan. 

"  Mr.  Assessor,"  said  he,  in  a  hollow 
voice,  "  I  come  to  you  on  a  distressing 
occasion." 

I  requested — in  no  very  sympathiz- 
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log  liMUiDCT,  i  am  rnhdi — to  know  bow 
I  oonld  serre  btin. 

**  You  are  eondttctiog  the  hnreBtiga* 
tion  of  tins  affiur  of  my  brotber*«  boose- 
kecMT?" 

I  Dowed. 

"  And  my  n^bew  is  implicated  ?" 

^  Sir,"  answered  I,  "you  sbould  be 
aware  diat  a  magistrate  engaged  in  a 
criminal  investigation  does  not  take 
erery  casual  inquirer  into  bis  confi- 
dence." 

<*  As  you  please :  I  know»  bowerer, 
tbat  be  is  implicated.*' 

'<  Tben,  sir,  as  a  magistrate,  I  must 
ask  you  how  you  know  it  r" 

''  From  common  report,  and  from 
my  brotber-in-law." 

^Hvmpbi* 

^  I  come  to  make  a  request  of  you. 
My  unfortunate  nephew  bas  absconded, 
and  tbe  tribunal  will  of  course  do  its 
utmost  to  trace  and  arrest  bim.  But 
it  would  be  a  bitter  digraoe  for  me  to 
see  tbe  name  of  my  sister,  of  my  ne- 
pbewi  in  tbe  Hue  and  Cry.  Can  you, 
and  will  you,  not  do  soroetbing  to  pre- 
vent tbis  scandal  ?*' 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Sub- 
reetor,  if  I  say  tb&t  1  have  no  very 
urgent  motive  to  interfere  with  the 
cause  of  justice,  for  tbe  sake  of  spar- 
ing yon  a  mortification." 

**  Isee  you  are  prejudiced  against 
me — misunderstandings  " 

"  Ab ! — misunderstandings." 

•*  I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Assessor,  tbat 
yon  are  judging  me  unjustly.  It  is 
true  tbat  I  have  suffered  myself  to  be 
imposed  on  by  tbat  unhappy  young 
man — ^that  I  have  bad  a  better  opinion 
of  htm  than  he  deserved.  He  bas  de- 
ceived me,  brought  shame  and  grief 
upon  bis  family,  made  our  honest  name 
a  town-talk.  I  confess  I  expected,  for 
aH  tbis,  rather  compassion  than  insult 
from  you." 

'*  Mr.  Sub-rector;  1  sbould  be  sorry 
to  insult  misfortune;  but  I  will  ac- 
knowledge that  I  do  not  feel  very 
strongly  moved  to  compassion  for  you, 
befcaose  I  have  seen  bow  little  you 
showed  for  that  poor  young  fellow, 
Ludwig  Sturragang,  who  nevertheless 
bad  nearer  claimft  on  you  than  you 
have  on  me." 

**  Did  he  deserve  compassion?  God 

ity  my  poor  brother-in-law,  betrayed 
^y  those  wbo  are  nearest  to  biml 
Tk«  ^and  of  a  ctranger  will  doae 
bfe  '^yut  iop  'dne    ton   after  ano^ 
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tber  shews  himself  unworthy  to  do 
itl" 

**  Tbat  is  not  lo  certain.  I  believe 
young  Sturmgang  fully  worthy  to 
perform  tbat  pious  office,  and  sbould 
be  sorry,  Mr.  Sub-rector,  to  be  the 
wall  of  partition  tbat  8epfld*at68  h$^et 
and  son.*' 

**  There  is  no  one  but  my  brother- 
in-law  himself  tbat  can  remove  the 
wall  of  partition,  as  you  call  it.  I 
have  often  enough  tried  to  bring  them 
together,  to  move  my  brotber-in-law 
to  forgiveness.  But  Ludwig  n  to  tbe 
full  as  impracticable  as  his  father,  and 
after  be  bad  so  contumaciouslv  re- 
jected my  mediation,  I  don*t  see  how  I 
should  have  gone  *  on  pressing  it  on 
bim.  No,  I  look  on  tbat  young  maa 
as  doubly  unworthy,  without  sense  of 
filial  love  or  of  common  gratitude." 

**  And  have  you,  Mr.  Sub-rector — 
have  you  endeavoured  to  mediate  in 
this  unhappy  quarrel?" 

**  To  be  sure  I  have :  who  should* 
if  I  did  not?" 

**  Wbo,  indeed  ?  And  may  I  entreat 
you  to  tell  me  in  what  manner  the 
young  man,  as  you  have  expressed  it» 
contumaciously  rejected  your  media- 
tion!" 

*'  My  nephew  Christian,  who  wisb- 
ed  as  much  as  I  do  to  see  the  good 
understanding  between  bis  father  and 
his  brother  restored,  went  several 
times  to  Ludwig,  to  induce  bim,  if 
possible,  to  abandon  tbe  law  suit.  On 
these  occasions,  Ludwig  expressed 
himself,  regarding  me,  in  a  way  tbat 
made  me  nighty  indignant — asserted 
that  I  belied  him  with  bis  father  witb 
a  view  to  get  a  share  in  his  inheritance 
myself.  Such  aspersions,  1  confess, 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  embittering 
my  feeling  towards  him,  and  I  felt  in 
no  way  cfdled  upon  to  make  bim  a  per- 
sonal visit — which  otherwise  I  should 
have  done.  However,  about  two  years 
ago,  I  bad  eot  my  brother-in-law  a 
good  deal  softened,  sent  my  nephew  to 
Ludwig,  and  bid  bim  use  the  moment^ 
as  I  was  convinced  tbat  if  be  would 
now  beg  bis  lather's  pardon,  a  com- 
plete reconciliation  would  be  broagitt 
about.  How  was  my  good  will  requi- 
ted? liudwig  answered  my  nephew, 
<  Tell  your  uncle,  he  may  tan  tbe  hides 
of  bis  scholars  as  much  as  be  pleases, 
but  tbat  I  am  a  little  too  old  to  have 
tbe  Iftftb  commandment  flogged  int» 
mok 
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«Yoitr  Mfd^BW  iHnoiighA  jou  tbfll 
message  from  Ludwig  ?*' 

^*  £&  did— and  a  stiU  more  imperti- 
Btnt  masiage  than  that;  '  And  tdl 
ldm>  moreoTOTy'  added  this  gracdes^ 
yovDg man;  that  he  may  hless  his  stars 
th«t  Se  has  not  me  for  a  sebolar,  for 
I  would  get  up  a  revolution  in  the 
sehoel-roomi»  and  hy'— I  need  not  re- 
peat his  oaths— ^  we'd  flog  the  flog- 
ger. 

^*  Very  ^srespectful,  indeed." 

**  That  was  not  the  worst.  *  And  as 
lor  my  father,'  he  went  on,  'you  may 
tell  hun  £rom  me  that  the  state  showed 
its  judgment  in  not  promoting  him, 
4nd  that  it  was  a  fortunate  day  for  the 
aavy  when  he  left  it.  And  te]l  him 
he  did  well  when  he  planted  me  be- 
hind a  counter  instead  of  taking  me  to 
sea,  for  by' — more  oaths—*  I'd  have  had 
the  crew  in  a  mutiny  in  three  days, 
and  we'd  have  hang  the  old  tiger  at 
the  yard-arm.'  I  should  like  to  know, 
Mr.  Assessor,  what  you  think  of 
that?" 

**  And  your  nej^ew  d^vered  that 
message  to  Captam  Sturmgang?*' 

'*  He  did,  with  fear  and  trembling." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Sub-rector,  I  b^n  to 
think  we  have  all  of  us  fallen  into 
some  errors  of  judgment  But  no 
more  on  the  subject  at  present— leave 
the  rest  to  me.  I  have  now  to  attend 
the  court,  and  must  pray  you  to  ex- 
cuse me." 

When  a  culprit  has  once  made  a 
Qonfession  of  his  main  offence,  it  is 
eenerally  not  very  difficult  to  brbg 
Sim  to  acknowledge  his  minor  ones. 
This  reflection  induced  roe  to  examine 
the  housekeeper  with  respect  to  the 
poisoning  affior.  To  my  surprise  and 
▼exation  she  stuck  to  her  old  story, 
that  she  had,  from  the  store-room,  seen 
Ludwig  Sturmgang  spill  something 
out  of  a  paper  bag  into  the  soup-kettle, 
and  at  every  subsequent  examination 
she  rMieated  thb  without  variation. 
I  bad  t»e  young  man  summoned,  and 
asked  him  (though  not  on  his  oatii,  as 
it  waa  possible  uat  he  might,  in  the 
cowse  of  the  inquiry,  have  to  i^^pear 
belbre  Hhe  tribunal  as  an  accused  per- 
son) when  he  had  last  spoken  with 
Christian  Schein.  He  answered,  on 
the  4a;f  he  Jeft  his  father's  house.  I 
admonished  him  that  it  was  probable 
this  question  might  be  put  to  him  on 
bis  <^  wltlun  a  few  days.  Hb  re- 
plied thatlie  could  give  no  other  an** 
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sw«r  Ao^tiien  lfaaa<faaliad  new  done. 
In  reply  to  further  qinstions  he  die- 
tmotiy  denied  that  he  had  ever  had  a 
oonversaHoa  with  his  stepbrother  re- 
specting the  sub-rector  or  a  reconcilia- 
tion. I  asked  him  (without  mention- 
ing the  assertion  of  the  housekeeper) 
hM  he  g«ne  at  all  to  the  soup-kettie 
on  the  day  of  the  alleged  attempt  to 
poison.  He  answered  most  decidedly 
in  the  negative ;  there  was  nothing 
to  take  him  to  the  soup-kettle  on  that 
or  any  other  day.  The  whole  business 
seemed  to  me  a  tangled  yam,  end  I 
dismissed  Ludwig  Sturmgang  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion. 

«'  After  all,"  thought  I, «« he  may  be 
guilty,  and  that  a  jury  would  pro- 
nounce him  so  is  almost  certain.  'The- 
resa Frohberg's  intrigue  with  Sdiein, 
to  be  sure,  throws  suspicion  on  her 
testimony ;  and  yet  her  persisting  in  it 
now,  after  the  flight  of  her  lover,  and 
when  she  can  have  no  conceivable  in-, 
terest  in  blackening  young  Sturmgang* 
is,  to  fay  the  least,  very  embarrasstng. 
In  my  heart  I'm  convinced  of  his  ii^ 
nocence ;  but — thank  heaven  I'm  not 
on  his  jury." 

An  event  occurred  the  next  dav 
which  solved  the  riddle.  A  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  hous^eeper,  and  bear- 
ing the  Bremen  post-mark,  was  handed 
to  the  court ;  it  was  from  her  seducer, 
and  ran  thus  :— 

^  Dbarebt  TasaESA, 

"  Before  I  leave  my  country 
for .  ever,  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse 
which  bids  me  send  you  a  last— an 
eternal  fiu^well.  I  am,  yom  will  be 
glad  to  bear,  safely  arrived  in  Bremen, 
and  sail  an  hour  hence  for  New  Or- 
leans. Ere  you  receive  this,  the  shores 
of  Europe  will  have  disappeared  from 
my  view.  We  shall  meet  no  more. 
Forget  me,  Theresa ;  but  be  assured 
that  you  will  never  be  forgotten  by 

"  Your  sincerely  broken-hearted 

<<CHaiSTIAN   SCHEIN." 

On  reading  this  letter,  the  unfortu- 
nate creature  broke  into  bitter  tears, 
and  cursed  the  author  of  her  misery. 
She  now  confessed  that  she  had  been 
the  tool  of  this  miscreant  in  her  incul- 
pation of  Ludwig  Sturmgang.  Schein 
had  promised  her  marriage,  butthore 
were  two  hindrances  to  the  fulfihnent 
of  tiie  promise— the  life  ofOaptaifi 
Stamgtt^,  and  Ludwig'a  claias  as 
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hU  heir.  The  captun  was  old>  and 
breakug  down  ;  they  oonld  reckon  on 
his  being  soon  out  of  the  way^  but 
the  heir  was  a  more  serious  obstacle. 
Schein,  however,  had  long  profited  by 
the  absence  of  the  younger  Sturmgang^ 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  old  man» 
and  insure  himself*  at  least,  a  legacy ; 
nor  had  he  neglected  his  many  oppor- 
tunities to  blacken  Ludwig  in  his  fa- 
ther*8  eyes.  Ludwig's  betrothal,  and 
tl)e  pecuniary  disagreement  between 
him  and  his  father,  enlivened  the  hopes 
of  ^e  abandoned  pair  to  make  their 
harvest  at  his  expense,  and  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  that  his  horse  fell 
sick  at  Dornfeld,  and  that  he  got  ar- 
senic to  wash  it,  inspired  them  with 
the  hellish  plan,  which  was  as  hastily 
carried  out,  as  it  was  conceived,  of 
making  the  old  man  believe  that  his 
son  intended  to  poison  him.  By  the 
prospect  of  being  now  shortly  able  to 
marry,  Schein  induced  the  housekeeper 
to  aid  him  in  this  work.  She  went  in 
the  evening  into  the  town,  and  bought 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  tartar  emetic ; 
this  she  gave  to  Schein,  who  placed  in 
her  hands  the  arsenic,  which  he  had 
got,  by  means  of  a  false  key,  out  of  his 
brother's  desk.  Theresa  put  the  poi- 
son into  the  soup,  after  she  had  served 
her  lover  with  his  own  portion,  and 
thiS|  having  mixed  the  emetic  in  it,  he 
immediately  took.  Itwas  not  long  down 
before  he  was  seized  with  vomiting; 
he  cried  out  that  he  was  poisoned ; 
the  housekeeper  pretended  to  recollect 
having  seen  the  captain's  son  put  some- 
thing into  the  pot ;  it  was  examined, 
and  the  arsenic  was  found.  This  plan 
succeeded:  the  father  and  son  were 
irreconcilably  disunited;  the  latter 
hardly  knowing  why,  for  Theresa's 
testimony  against  him  had  never  come 
to  his  ears,  and  he  was  not  aware  of 
his  father's  grounds  either  for  believ- 
ing that  the  matter  found  in  the  pot 
UHXS  arsenic,  or  for  concluding  that  he 
bad  put  it  in. 

To  exasperate  both  parties  the  more 
against  each  other,  and  to  render  any 
dianger  of  a  reconciliation  more  un- 
lik^.  Christian  Schein  had  fabricated 
the  malediction  and  threat  of  ignomi- 
nious treatment,  which  he  announced 
to  Ludwig  on  the  part  of  his  father, 
and  bad  afterwards  brought  to  the 
captain  and  the  sub-rector  accounts 
•qually*mendacious»  of  his  having 
▼isiltd  young  Starmgaag  oa  •rranoi 


of  peac^  and  of  the  insvlting  mes- 
sages, to  both  the  old  eentlemen,  by 
wmch  the  rebellious  son  bad  met  these 
overtures. 

Theresa  Frohberg  had  been  the 
faithful  ally  of  Schein  in  all  these  mea- 
sures ;  and,  even  when  their  intrigue 
came  to  light,  and  the  seducer  ab- 
sconded, she  continued  to  keep  the 
secret  of  their  alliance,  believing  that 
Schein,  once  beyond  the  reach  of  pur- 
suit, would  not  fail  to  provide  her  with 
the  means  of  rejoining  him,  or  would 
even,  perhaps,  return,  when  the  scan- 
dal was  blown  over,  and  sit  as  fast  as 
ever  in  his  stepfather's  favour;  for 
she  had  not  been  informed  of  the  act 
of  theft  which  had  preceded  his  flight. 
Now,  however,  he  had  cast  her  off, 
and  all  motive  for  concealment  of  the 
truth  was  at  an  end.  The  two  rogues 
had  fallen  out>  and  honest  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb,  came  by  their 
own. 

No  sooner  had  I  received  the  above 
confession,  than  I  despatched  the  tip- 
staff to  summon  the  captain  and  the 
sub-rector  to  g^ve  evidence  before  the 
court.  After  asking  them  some  ques- 
tions about  Christian  Schein's  amour 
with  the  housekeeper,  I  said  to  the 
captain — 

'*  Sir,  the  tribunal  has  been  com* 
pelled  to  intrude  into  your  domestic 
secrets,  because,  as  I  need  not  tell  you, 
it  is  instituted  to  the  end  of  discover- 
ing and  punishing  criminals.  It  is 
known  to  you  that  arsenic  was  brought 
inH  your  house  for  a  certain  alleged 
purpose,  and  was  there  used  as  the 
means  of  an  intended  crime." 

"  It  is  but  too  well  known  to  me." 

"You  yourself  have  named  your 
housekeeper  to  me  as  a  witness ;  it 
has  become  necessary  that  you  should 
hear  her  testimony  before  the  court." 

^<  Pray  spare  me  the  humiliation  of 
hearing  the  crime  of  my  son  deposed 
to  before  a  public  tribunal." 

**  I  am  sorry  t^  say  it  cannot  be." 

I  rang,  and  directed  that  Theresa 
Frohberg  should  be  brought  in.  She 
appeared  pale  and  dejected.  I  bid 
her  repeat  her  deposition  of  yester- 
day. 

It  was  done.  The  two  old  men 
stood  as  if  turned  into  stone,  as  the 
story  of  the  prisoner  removed  the 
scales  from  their  eyes. 

"  Now,  gentiemen,"  said  I,  "  be  so 
good  as  to  walk  into  the  waiting-roora 
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tin  these  dm)osItions  are  signed  and 
sealed.  I  wOl  be  with  you  in  a  few 
minutes.** 

They  did  so,  and  I  shortly  followed 
them. 

**  Now,"  said  I,  "  I  must  request 
you  to  accompany  me  a  short  dis- 
tance.** 

I  said  this  with  so  official  a  look, 
and  in  ao  civilly  peremptory  a  tone  of 
▼oice,  that  th^  uiousht  I  had  autho- 
rity to  take  them  wherever  I  pleas- 
ed, and  followed  me  without  a  word. 
Both  looked  like  men  suddenly  awak- 
ened, and  not  knowing  rightly  whe- 
ther they  were  in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  body.  Need  I  tell  the  reader  that 
I  led  them  to  Ludwig  Sturmganff's  ? 

As  we  were  at  the  door,  and  I  was 
going  in,  the  captain  grasped  my  arm, 
and  asked — 

''Sir,  what  does  this  mean? — where 
are  you  bringing  me  ?" 

'<  Go  with  him,"  said  the  sub-rector, 
soothingly.  ''Let  the  assessor  have 
his  way,  he  means  your  good." 

With  these  words,  he  pressed  my 
hand. 

We  went  in.  The  shop-boy  was 
behind  the  counter;  the  young  wife 
sat  in  the  parlour,  rocking  the  cradle, 
and  sewing.  At  the  sight  of  the  old 
captain,  she  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of 
terror,  and  darted  out  of  the  room. 

«*  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  Lud- 
wig,  coming  in  ;  but,  as  he  saw  his  fa- 
ther  and  his  uncle,  his  arms  fell  as  if 
paralyzed  at  his  sides.  Father  and 
son  stood  at  the  two  opposite  doors' of 
the  room.  It  was  an  even  chance 
whether  they  were  to  advance  towards 
each  other  or  to  draw  back. 

"  Sturmgang,"  said  I  to  the  young 
man,  ^  it  was  I  that  brought  your  fa- 
ther and  your  uncle  hither ;  diey  did 
not  know  my  purpose,  though  I  dare 
say  they  guessed  it.  The  moment  is 
come — the  quarrel  is  at  an  end — all  is 
explained.  Sturmgang,  throw  your- 
self into  your  father's  arms." 

Sturmgang  stood  as  if  his  shoes  were 
part  of  the  floor. 

**  Captain,  then,  embrace  your  son." 

He  stood  like  his  son's  counterpart. 

*•  Mr.  Sub-rector,"  appealed  I — but 
he  was  crying. 

*«Good  folks,"  said  I,  "do  you 
mean  to  put  me  in  a  passion  ?  Lud- 
wig Sturmg^g,  will  you  be  friends 
w3i  your  fiither  ?" 

«•  I  wiD,"  answered  he,  <|Uickly. 

^  CvgUin,  has  your  enmity  no  end?" 


"  It  is  past,"  was  his  equally  quick 
reply. 

"  Well,  then,  when  two  people  that 
have  iallen  out  mean  to  be  good 
friends  again,  why,  either  one  of  them 
mw^take  the  first  step,  or  both  muststep 
out  together.    Come — together  be  it" 

"  No,"  said  Ludwig  Sturmgang, 
stepping  forward,  *«  I  am  the  son— the 
first  step  belongs  to  me.  Father,  there 
is  my  hand— forgave  mel*' 

"  Stop  I"  shouted  the  old  man, 
"  stand  back !  Mine  must  be  the  first 
step:  it  is  I  that  have  to  say  'For- 
give V  I  alone  am  guilty  of  all  this 
misery.  Mv  poor,  poor  Ludwig,  I 
have  done  thee  bitter,  ay,  bitter  and 
crying  wrone.     God  forgive  me !" 

"  Hurra  I*^  cried  I,  and  with  a  spring 
was  in  the  kitchen.  "  In  #ith  you, 
Madame  Sturmgang,"  said  I  to  the 
trembling  young  wife;  "youll  find 
none  but  friends  in  the  parlour." 

The  following  Sunday  my  wife  and 
I,  in  compliance  with  a  formal  invita- 
tion, sent  two  days  before,  dined  at 
Domfeld.  The  company  was  not 
large  ;  there  were  only  ourselves,  the 
Sturmgangs,  and  the  sub-rector.  After 
dinner,  the  captain  presented  us  pipes, 
and  bid  Margareta  bring  a  light,  which 
she  did,  sobbing  violently,  as  she  had 
done,  to  the  pre&t  peril  of  the  Cap- 
tain's equanimity,  all  dinner  time. 

"  I  have  got  no  matches,"  said  the 
old  gentleman  ;  "  but  here  is  some  pa- 
per. Good  Mr.  Assessor,  will  you 
tear  it  neatly  into  strips :  we  can  light 
ourpipes  with  it  very  well." 

The  wiU  was  in  a  very  few  minutes 
torn  up,  and  helped  to  light  the  <'  ca- 
lumet of  peace." 

"  I  want  a  purchaser  for  Domfeld," 
sdd  the  Captain  to  me.  "  I'm  going  to 
live  with  the  children  in  town.  It's 
so  dull  out  h^e." 

I  puffed. 

By  and  by,  the  sub-rector  drew  me 
to  a  window. 

"When  isyouroffice  open?"  asked  he. 

"  Day  after  to-morrow."  Puff,  puff. 
^     "  I  wish  to  make  my  will,"  said  he. 

"  I  can  guess."    Puff,  puff,  puff. 

«  What  ?     Who  my  heir  is  to  be  ?" 

Puff,  puff,  puff. 

He  pressed  mv  hand. 

**  Are  you  still  angry  with  me  ?" 

"  Ye  watchful  stars," thought  I,  "and 
I  have  called  this  man  MephTstoDheles  I 
'  Wise  judges  are  we  of  each  otoer  I'  " 
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THE   IDEAL   OF  IMITATIVE  ART. 


KooLEft's  Hand-book*  b  admittedly 
the  authority  on  the  subject  of  the 
principal  schools  of  painting  in  Europe. 
It  it>  in  fact,  an  indispensable  compa- 
nion to  the  amateur  who  visits  the 
great  foreign  and  British  galleries  of 
art.  The  two  first  parts  of  this  valu- 
able manual  are  translated  f^om  the 
original  German  by  a  fur  country- 
woman of  our  owD»  whose  refinement 
of  taate  in  all  matters  connected  with 
the  liberal  arts  is  only  equalled  by  her 
accurate  scholarship  and  happy  fluency 
of  diction.  The  nrst  part,  contain- 
ing the  Italian  school,  has  already 
^peared  under  the  able  editorship 
of  Mr.  Eastlake,  and  was  reviewed  in 
our  number  for  Julv,  1842.  To  the  pre- 
sent volume  is  prefixed  a  short  essay 
by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  contaming  a 
good  deal  of  sound  and  sensible 
criticifm,  which,  as  interesting  and 
intdligible  to  the  general  reader, 
we  propose  to  ezanune  so  far  as  it 
bcNUrs  on  the  question  before  us,  in  con- 
nexion, or  rather  contrast,  with  a 
treatisef  of  a  very  different  stamp, 
though  partially  deiding  with  the  same 
subject.  It  is  just  possible  that  those 
who  value  the  one  may  relish  the 
other ;  but  nothing,  certainly,  can  be 
more  perfectly  dissimilar  than  the 
mode  of  thinking  and  talking  adopted 
by  Head,  and  that  assumed  by  the 
«  Graduate  of  Oxford."  The  one  ad- 
dresses  himself  to  the  common  sense 
and  common  feeling  of  all  enlightened 
readers ;  the  other  discourses  of  what 
we  were  wont  to  hear  called  the  **  aesthe- 
tics"—but  what  he  teaches  us  to  desig- 
nate the  **  theoria*'— of  imitative  art, 
and  can  scaroelv  expect  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  more  than  the  initiated  few 
who  draw  a  religion  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary objects  of  taste,  and  find  not  only 
"books  in  the  running  brooks,**  and 
'*  sermons  in  stones,"  but  meti^hysics  in 
off- skips,  and  intricate  systems  of 
ethics  in  Turner's  prismatic  bizarreries. 


Let  us  endeavour  to  write  for  the 
medium  capacity  of  mankind  ;  and,  in 
dealing  with  a  subiect  which  may  be 
either  very  plainly  handled,  or  involved 
in  hopeless  mystery,  seek  to  bring  diffi- 
culties to  the  level  of  ordinary  appre- 
hensions, rather  than  elevate  simple 
nature  to  a  height  at  which  we  may 
bid  defiance  to  criticism,  on  the  same 
principle  as,  according  to  the  sarcastic 
Rousseau,  the  Parisian  ladies  raised 
the  standard  of  morals  to  an  elevation 
unapproachable  by  the  most  exalted 
female  virtue. 

That  we  shall  in  this  age  of  affected 
sentiment  draw  down  upon  ourselves 
a  considerable  weight  of  fashionable 
indignation  we  fully  expect,  and  are 
quite  prepared  for  the  moral  avalanche. 
Well  do  we  know  that  the  faintest 
echoes  of  the  plain  are  enough  to  dis- 
turb certain  sensibilities  where  they 
sleep  in  their  inaccessible  and  profit- 
less sublimity  above  us ;  and  fated 
though  they  be  to  melt  when  they  are 
exposed  long  enough  to  an  ordinary 
temperature,  the  consequences  to  us 
may  in  the  mean  time  be  sufficiently 
disastrous.  Still  we  cannot  for  the 
life  of  us  consent  to  be  silent ;  at  all 
hazards  we  must  raise  our  voice  for 
the  guidance  or  warning  of  our  fel- 
low-voyagers, and  are  determined  to 
check  the  rash,  or  encourage  the  timid, 
though  it  be  at  some  personal  risk  to 
ourselves. 

The  scholastic  theology  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  forms  an  example  of  how  any 
subject  may  be  mystified  by  those  whose 
design  is,  not  to  enlighten.  The  same 
mode  of  dealing  with  any  other  topic 
of  human  inquiry  will  IcAd  to  the 
same  result :— nothing  is  so  clear, 
pure,  or  natural  as  not  to  admit  of 
being  wrapped  in  obscuri^ ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  world  of  taste— nay, 
even  of  action— might  become  the 
same  chaos  religion  was  once  resolved 
into,  should  the  **  theoria  "  of  Oxonian 


*  Kugler's  Hand-book  of  PiUntin^.  Part  IL— The  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch 
Schools.  E^ted,  with  notes,  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Bart.  London :  John  Mur- 
ray.   184(i 

t  Modem  Painters.  VoL  IL  Containing  a  Treatise  on  the  Imaginative  and 
Theoretic  Faculties.  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.    1846. 
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graduates  be  permitted  to  influence 
the  student  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to 
any  extent. 

In  painting—indeed  in  all  the  imi- 
tative arts— it  is  the  question  of  the 
Ideal  which  has  engaged  more  than 
any  other  the  controversial  energies  of 
theoretic  inquirers.  It  has  been  agi- 
tated since  the  days  of  Cicero  and 
Qnintilian,  and  will  probably  remain 
for  ever  to  be  agitated,  unless  indeed 
it  be  finaHy  swi^owed  up  in  the  pro- 
found depths  of  the  '<  graduate  of  Ox- 
ford's" metaphysics.  It  may  explain  the 
"ideal"  better  perhaps  than  any  verbal 
definition  could  do,  to  say  that  it  is  the 
qualitv  which  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools  are  sud  to  be  most  without, 
and  which  the  early  sculptures  of 
Greece  possemed  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion. The  doctrine  of  the  ideal,  accord- 
ing to  the  ultra-idealists,  is  that  accord- 
ing to  which  it  is  held  necessary  that 
the  artist  should  improve  and  ennoble 
nature  by  having  recourse  to  some 
storehouse  of  grand  forms  existing  in 
his  own  imagination — or,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  Mever  and  Schulze  in  their 
notes  to  Winkelmann,  frei  gedichtet, 
and  standing  complete  before  the  men- 
tal eye.  In  their  theory,  not  merely 
is  it  held  that  most  individual  models 
are  imperfect,  but  that  no  individual 
model,  however  beautiful,  can  possess 
that  indescribable  something  essential 
to  the  highest  works,  simply  because  it 
is  indhndiud.  Such  is  the  aoctrine  of 
the  idealists. 

That  of  the  « realists"  is  shortlv 
stated  by  Sir  Edmund  Head  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  It  is  adnutted  that  most  individual 
models  have  some  defects,  but  that  the 
correction  of  these  defects  must  be 
drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  other 
mdividaal  forms,  and  that  forms  may 
and  do  exist  which  the  artist  cannot 
copy  too  closely — in  which  the  indivi- 
dual character — that  is,  in  other  words, 
the  life  and  reality  of  nature — will  be, 
if  be  can  attain  to  it,  a  source  of  the 
highest  excellence,  not  a  subject  for 
censure.  In  correcting  the  defects  of 
the  model  before  him  at  the  moment,  his 
recollection  of  finer  models  is  better 
than  nothing ;  but  the  reality  of  those 
finer  models  would  be  better  than  the 
recollection." 

The  fact  is,  the  true  theory  lies 

^l^ween  these  extremes,  and  is  best 

e^essed  by  Burko  in  his  letter  to 


Barry  (see  Prior*s  Life  of  Burke,  vol. 
i.  p.  421). 

"Without  the  power  of  combining 
and  abstractinj^,  the  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  forms  and  colours  will 
produce  only  uninteresting  trifles ;  but, 
without  an  accurate  knowlege  of  forms 
and  colours,  the  most  happy  power  of 
combining  and  abstracting  will  be  ab- 
solutely useless ;  for  there  is  no  faculty 
of  the  mind  which  can  bring  its  energy 
into  effect,  unless  the  memory  be  stored 
with  ideas  for  it  to  work  upon.  These 
ideas  are  the  materials  of  invention, 
which  is  only  a  power  of  combining  and 
abstracting,  and  which,  without  such 
materials,  would  be  in  the  same  state 
as  a  painter  without  canvas,  board,  or 
colours.  Experience  is  the  only  means 
of  acquiring  ideas  of  any  kind ;  and  con- 
tinual observation  and  study  of  one 
class  of  objects,  the  only  way  of  render- 
ing them  accurate. 

*<The  painter  who  wishes  to  make 
his  pictures  (what  fine  pictures  must 
be)  nature,  elevated  and  improved, 
must,  first  of  all,  gain  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  nature  as  it  is. 

*'It  is  not  by  copying  antique  sta- 
tues, or  by  giving  a  loose  to  the  imagi- 
nation in  what  are  called  poetical  com- 
positions, that  artists  will  be  enabled  to 
{>roduce  works  of  real  merit,  but  by  a 
aborious  and  accurate  investigation  of 
nature  upon  the  principles  observed  by 
the  Greeks.  First,  to  make  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  common 
forms  of  nature ;  and  then,  by  selecting 
and  combininc^,  to  form  compositions  ac- 
cording to  then?  own  elevated  conceptions. 
Homer  and  Shakspeare  had  probably 
never  seen  characters  so  strons'lv  marked 
as  those  of  Achilles  and  Lady  Macbeth — 
at  least,  we  may  si^ely  say  that  few  of 
their  readers  have,  and  yet  we  all  feel 
that  these  characters  are  drawn  from 
nature ;  and  thus,  if  we  have  not  seen 
exactly  the  same,  we  have  seen  models 
and  miniatures  of  them.  The  limbs  and 
features  are  those  of  common  nature, 
but  elevated  and  improved  by  the  taste 
and  skill  of  the  artist.  This  taste  may 
be  the  gift  of  nature,  the  result  of  orga- 
nization ;  and  the  skill  may  be  acquired 
by  habit  and  study :  but  the  ground- 
work, the  knowledge  of  the  limbs  and 
features,  must  be  acquired  by  practical 
attention  and  accurate  observation." 

The  writer  of  the  essay  before  us 
very  properly  judges*  that  many  of 
those  persons  who  have  been  most 
fluent  in  their  praises  of  the  ideal,  have 
bad  a  verv  indistinct  notion  of  their 
own  meanug. 
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«<  At  OM  time  the  f«ettng  ww  deOnitt 
enough :  the  yague  mannerism  of  the 
Ecle&o  painters  produced  exaggerated 
adherence  to  what  was  called  'Nature,' 
on  the  part  of  the  *  naturalists.'  The 
theory  of  the  pure  Ideal  was  the  direct 
antithesis  to  the  doctrine  of  this  latter 
school,  who  asserted  in  practice,  if  not 
in  words,  that  it  was  right  to  adhere  to 
the  reality  of  the  world  around  them  so 
closely,  as  to  adopt  any  form  which 
happened  to  present  itself,  and  apply  it 
to  eyery  subject  which  they  wished  to 
paint.  The  former,  shocked  by  the 
violation  of  all  propriety,  exaggerated 
and  maintained  more  strongly  Sum  ever 
the  power  and  the  necessity  of  surpass- 
ing and  eleyatinfi;  nature.  Painters  like 
Cararaggio,  and  some  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan masters,  would  occasionally  take  a 
model  at  random,  and  set  a  beggar  or  a 
clown  to  represent  a  saint  or  a  hero — 
thus  painting  with  all  the  vulgar  asso- 
ciations of  conmion  life  the  hi^est  and 
most  pathetic  subjects,  and  depriving 
them  of  their  real  force  and  beauty. 
They  erred,  not  because  thev  imitated 
nature,  but  because  they  imitated  na- 
ture in  a  form  unsuited  to  their  end, 
and  perhaps  otherwise  offensive.  Ac- 
cording to  their  view,  by  the  word  'na- 
ture* we  were  to  understand  any  single 
obiect  which  accidentaUy  presented  it- 
self, without  selection  and  without  refe- 
rence to  its  fitness  for  conveying  any 
particular  conception.  In  this  sense, 
undoubtedly,  it  will  be  true  that  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor  must  refrain 
from  the  imitation  of  nature.  But  na- 
ture does  not  necessarily  mean  this,  or 
anythinfif  like  this ;  and  there  is  an  am- 
biguity m  the  word  as  applied  through- 
out these  arguments.  At  one  time  it 
is  taken  to  signify,  as  has  been  said, 
any  chance  object ;  at  another,  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  visible  world  around  us, 
Irom  which  aggregate  must  be  derived 
by  the  artist  that  form  which  best  fits 
tne  feeling  of  his  subject.  Now,  in  the 
latter  sense,  it  is  clear  either  that  na- 
ture, and  nature  only,  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  every  image  conceived  by  the 
artist,  or  that  we  must  maintain  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  innate  types  or  forms 
in  the  mind  of  every  great  genius — types 
which  are  supposed  not  to  be  the  result 
of  contemplating  the  natural  objects 
round  us,  but  to  have  been  drawn  in 
some  mysterious  manner  from  the  in- 
visible world.  When  thus  nakedly  stat- 
ed, however,  there  are  few  or  none  who 
would  miUntain  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ideal :  and  the  dispute  might  probably 

g^ve  itself  into  the  question  of  how 

ray.  ^T^tioe  it  is  necessary  to  omit 
4>'||.ilefeots,  and  improve  porUons  of 

Tli^oindividual  models,  by  combining 

Co. 


the  result  of  the  stvdy  or  the  rf6»llto 
tioQ  of  such  as  mur  be  mora  pnf Mi  in 
those  portions,  it  has  probably,  too, 
been  felt  with  truth  that  a  minute  and 
riffid  study  of  individual  nature  will 
otten  taint  with  these  accidental  imper- 
fections the  works  of  those  masters  who 
devote  themselves  to  it.  In  this  shape 
the  question  would  be  a  very  narrow 
one,  and  would  assume  a  totally  diffs- 
rent  aspect." 

"Jif  however,  we  reject  the  pure 
Ideal,  we  must  still  admit  that  genius  is 
shown  in  working  up  the  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  study  of  individual  ob- 
jects into  an  organic  whole ;  and  this  is 
true  of  each  single  figure,  as  well  as  of 
a  whole  compos&ion.  If  the  artist,  like 
Raphael  in  the  Galatea,  is  obliged  to 
use  imperfect  models,  it  is  not  mer^y 
by  patching  up  what  is  wanting,  aira 
glossing  over  what  is  offensive  in  eaok 
successive  form,  that  beauty  can  be 
produced.  A  great  master  will  orga- 
nize the  whole,  as  if  it  were  naturiOly 
and  properly  so  composed ;  he  will '  aK»- 
stract  and  combine,'  in  the  sense  of 
Burke.  Still,  to  return  to  the  point,  all 
the  elements  employed  by  an  artist  are 
derived  from  the  study  of  external  na- 
ture only,  not  from  the  imagination  of 
the  artist.  Nay  more,  as  has  been  stat- 
ed, no  effort  of  the  greatest  genius  ever 
has,  or  ever  will  surpass  or  equal  the 
appropriate  forms  existing  in  individual 
life — ^provided  only  those  forms  be  pro- 
perly selected,  the  closer  the  adherence 
to  tnem  the  better  will  be  the  work. 

**  What  reasoning  seems  to  teach  us, 
all  the  history  of  art  confirms.  Has 
any  school  ever  existed,  or  any  single 
artist  ever  painted,  independently  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  external  world 
around  them  ?  Do  we  not  recognise  in 
the  productions  of  their  respective 
schools  the  characteristic  forms  of  the 
Greek  race,  and  the  local  character  of 
ite  Venetian,  Siennese,  or  old  Cologae 
masters?  Tet  if  their  forms  were 
merely  the  reflection  of  a  sort  of  Plato- 
nic type  existing  in  the  minds  of  all 
ffreat  masters,  why  should  they  have 
been  so  powerfldly  and  so  uniyersally 
modified  oy  the  accidents  of  place  and 
country  ?" 

Now,  the  conception  of  the  ideal, 
as  received  by  our  ^^  Graduate  of  Ox- 
ford," is  something  so  different  as  to 
be  almost  the  reverse  of  this.  He 
holds  that  the  ideal  in  man  is  best  ob- 
tained from  individuals,  and  may  be 
worked  out  of  any  single  appropriate 
subject  by  worthy  treatment ;  tnat  is, 
be  claims  for  the  idealists  the  sole  and 
characteristic  quality  supposed  to  be- 
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long  to  th«  MBlkti  s  ibr  it  is  only  a  fbw 
^tTM  wh«iuit»goiietofkp  asto  si^tliat 
•oTthingt  no  matter  what^  proriaed  it 
be  nattnral,  will  serre  their  ptDrpose. 
ObeerTO  that  in  tlie  following  solemn 
passage  our  author,  he  of  Oxford^  is 
maintaining  the  cause  of  idealism : — 

«  Th^  habit  of  the  old  and  great 
painters  of  introducine  portrait  into  all 
their  higher  works,  I  look  to,  not  as 
error  in  them,  but  as  the  rery  source 
and  root  of  theur  superiority  in  all 
things,  for  they  were  too  great  and  too 
humble  not  to  see  in  every  face  about 
them  that  which  was  aboTe  them,  and 
which  no  fancies  of  theirs  could  match 
nor  take  place  ef,  wherefore  we  find  the 
custom  o£  portraiture  constant  with 
them,  both  portraiture  of  study  and  for 
purposes  of  analysis,  as  with  Leonardo ; 
and  actual,  professed,  serviceable,  hard- 
working portraiture  of  the  men  of  their 
time,  as  with  Raffaelle,  and  Titian,  and 
Tiutoret ;  and  portraiture  of  Love,  as 
with  Fra  Bartolomeo  of  Savonarola, 
and  Simon  Memmi  of  Petrarch,  and 
Giotto  of  Dante,  and  Gentile  Bellini  of 
a  beloved  imagination  of  Dandolo,  and 
with  Raffaelle  constantly ;  and  portrait- 
ure in  real  downright  necessity  of  mo- 
dels, even  in  their  noblest  works,  as 
was  the  practice  of  Ghirlandi^o  perpe- 
tually, and  Masaccio  and  Ramielfe,  and 
manifiestly  of  the  men  of  highest  and 
purest  i<leal  purpose,  as  agam,  Giotto, 
and  in  his  characteristic  monkish  heads, 
Anfelico,  and  John  Bellini  (note  espe- 
ciaOy  the  St.  Cliristopher  at  the  side 
of  tliat  mighty  picture  of  St.  Jerome,  at 
Venice^;  and  so  of  all — ^which  practice 
had  inoeed  a  perilous  tendency  for  men 
of  debased  mmd,  who  used  models  such 
as  and  where  they  ought  not,  as  Lippi 
and  the  corrupted  Uaffaelle;  and  is 
found  often  at  exceeding  disadvan- 
tage among  men  who  looked  not  at 
thdr  models  with  intellectual  or  loving 
penetration,  but  took  the  outside  of 
them,  or  perhaps  took  the  evil  and  left 
the  good,  as  Titian  in  that  academv 
study  at  Venice  which  is  called  a  St. 
John,  and  all  workers  whatsoever  that 
I  know  of,  after  Raffaelle's  time,  as 
Guide  and  the  Caracci,  and  such  others; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  necessary 
and  sterling  basis  of  all  ideal  art ;  nei- 
ther has  any  great  man  ever  been  able 
to  do  without  It,  nor  dreamed  of  doin^ 
without  it  even  to  the  close  of  his  days. 

The  truth  is,  in  the  affectation  of  his 
fSsvounte  **theoria,"  our  Oxford  A.M. 
too  often  i^entures  beyond  his  owi^epth 
as  well  as  that  of  his  readers,  and  finds 
Iklmaelf,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  luxu- 


rious intellectual  nation*  out  of  easy 
reach  of  land,  insomuch  that  he  is 
obliged  to  strike  out  with  consider- 
ably more  of  effort  than  of  grace  in 
order  to  regain  his  footing  and  breath. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  extract  above, 
that  he  has  had  a  narrow  escape  of  a 
coroner's  inquest.  But  he  is  not  to 
be  discouraged.  He  is  in  again  with- 
out corks :— . 

'<  There  is  a  perfect  ideal  to  be 
wrought  out  of  every  face  around  us 
that  has  on  its  forehead  the  writing  and 
the  seal  of  the  angel  ascending  from 
the  East,  by  the  earnest  study  and  pe- 
netration of  the  written  history  there- 
upon, and  the  banishing  of  the  blots  and 
stains,  wherein  we  stilTsee  in  all  that  is 
human  the  visible  and  instant  operation 
of  unconquered  sin." 

Here  the  student  of  the  Isis  has  assum- 
ed that  the  ideal  has  exclusiye  reference 
to  Christian  perfecHon-^ihe  tuiXmt  of  a 
perfect  code.  Even  where  he  admits  dif- 
ferences of  the  ideal,  they  are  such  as 
may  be  reconciled  with  it.  Thus,  the 
ruddy  beauty  of  the  youthful  David^ 
and  the  weak  but  inspired  unconMlinest 
of  Paul,  are  both  brought  as  examples 
of  the  ideal,  the  preference  even  bemg 
given  to  the  latter  because  there  is 
**  in  this  indication  of  subduing  of  the 
mortal  by  the  immortal  part,  an  ideal 
glory  of  perhaps  a  purer  and  higher 
range  than  that  of  the  more  perfect 
material  form.  *'  But  the  truth  is,  that 
writers  on  this  subject  wiU  be  by  no 
means  ready  to  agree  with  our  gra- 
duate as  to  the  standard  to  which  he 
refers  the  ideal;  nor  indeed  does  he 
seem  himself  to  be  steady  in  such  re- 
ference. We  all  know  that  as  observers 
it  is  not  to  certain  qualities  without, 
but  to  certain  preconceived  complex 
notions  within,  tnat  we  habitually  refer 
works  of  art  on  this  score ;  and  that 
we  judge  them  more  or  less  ideal 
according  as  they  approach  or  fall 
short  of  these  notions.  And  so  as  artists. 
But  these  internal  standards  need  not  by 
any  means  to  coincide  with  the  immu- 
table standard  of  Christian  truth.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  sometimes  ex- 
pressly opposed  to  it.  In  poetry,  for 
mstance,  look  at  the  Satan  of  Milton-*- 
a  character,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
ideally  created  and  ideally  to  be  appre- 
ciated. His  presence  is  powerfully  de- 
scribed. Terrible  and  strong  as  was  the 
infernal  armament,  yet 
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Deep  Man  of  tluuidar  had  latKiHln4,«aA  ein 
'    'Sat  oik  hit  Aided  diedc,  traft  ondur  1b<9w« 
Of  danntleii  oonrage  and  ooiulderate  pride, 
Watting  xvfwifle  t  emel  hie  qw«  bot  east 
SignaofremaneaadpaeeUmtoli  ' 
The  iiriloiri  of  hia  crime,  &e.*' 

Here  is  a  pictnrey  vivid,  int 
emphatioidlj  u2ea2— that  \s,  neitber 
fbroed  from  an  individual  prototype, 
nor  according  to  a  perfect  standard* 
It  is  neither  the  actual  e^tin^  spirit 
of  evi]»  of  whom  we  know  nothing  ex- 
cept in  his  effects,  nor  is  it  the  perfec- 
tion—the beau  ideal  of  devilishness. 
It  is  the  impersonation  of  a  great  con- 
ception, no  matter  of  what  parts  com- 
posed, shadowed  fbrih  as  a  whole  in  the 
mind  of  genius,  and  corresjponding  to 
our  preconceived  notions  of  the  myste- 
rious presence  of  Satan. 

Thus,  too,  the  *'  heato**  of  ancient 
story,  he  he  immortalized  in  the  verses 
•of  Homer  or  on  the  frieies  of  the  Par- 
tkenon,  answers  and  satisfies  a  complex 
idea  in  our  own  minds  of  that  particular 
character;  the  god-like  qualities  of 
form  and  spirit — god-like  in  reference 
to  the  mythology  of  the  era — ^there 
breathe  from  the  verse  or  the  marble. 
The  lofty  disdain,  the  inscrutable 
traoquiUity,  the  invinoiUe  power,  the 
generous  candour,  all  the  attributes 
of  the  Grecian  demigod  glow  reflect- 
ed in  the  chanted  or  scu^tured  por- 
trait of  the  hero,  and  in  proportion 
te  they  carry  him  out  of  individual  life, 
elevate  him  to  the  ideal.  But  this  ele- 
vation may  approach  a  false  standard 
as  well  as  a  true,  provided  such  be  that 
set  up  for  referenoe.  Pride>  bv  which  the 
archangels  fell,  enters  into  the  Grecian 
Ideal  of  human  perfection,  and  is  tmi- 
formly  found  contained  in  it.  In  early 
art,  humanity  was  supposed  to  need 
lh&  high  qualities  of  the  deity — ^that  is, 
his  dominating  qualities  as  well  as  his 
other  ones^to  render  him  perfect. 
His  should  be  a  form  such  as  that 

**  WImm  tver^  God  did  ecem  to  let  hit  teal, 
To  give  the  world  attorance  of  a  man  i** 

for  such  was  the  preconceived  ideal 
to  be  wrought  up  to.  The  ideal  of  a 
perfect  man  is  now  changed.  The 
humble,  patient,  meek,  sunering  Sa- 
viour, or,  as  the  Oxonian  Alumnus  in- 
stances, thejeelf-subduing  Paul — such  is 
now  tlie  standard.  That  is,  we  admit 
another  notion  into  our  minds,  and  ex- 
pect art  to  square  its  productions  to  it ; 
and^  as  there  may  be  changing  ideals  of 


the  same  thing,  so  there  may  b«idaal 
moulds  or  patterns  of  variovs  thtagt*- 
of  pride,  of  power,  of  beauty,  of  gran- 
deur, or  of  their  reverse*  But  to  ad- 
mit this,  which  our  English  academic 
must  be  constrained  to  do,  is  to  n^pa- 
tive  a  fteai  portion  of  his  profoondest 
reasomng  on  the  subject 

Let  us  not  harass  the  reade&iyy  pur- 
suing this  wHUo'-the-wisp  of  th^chools 
further  in  this  direction.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  him  to  know  that  the  Gra- 
duate is  by  no  n^eans  content  with  gods 
and  men,  and  such  **  mighty  themes," 
for  his  <<  theoria.*'  He  nnds  his  ideal 
in  the  minutest  things — in  the  **  tropC- 
chen  thau,"  for  which,  according  io 
Herder,  the  grasshopper  chirps  bis 
thanks— in  the  weeds  and  grasses  of 
the  wilderness.  It  is  evident  from  the 
folio  wing  passage  that  our  academic  es- 
sayist has  travelled  between  terms : — 

<*  The  first  time  that  I  saw  the  Sol- 
danella  Alpina,  it  was  growing,  of  mag- 
nificent size,  on  a  sunny  Alpine  pasture, 
among  bleating  of  sheep  and  lowing  of 
cattle,  associated  with  a  profusion  of 
Gaum  montanum,  and  Ranunculus  Pyrc- 
naeus.  I  noticed  it  only  because  new 
to  me,  nor  perceived  any  peculiar 
beauty  in  its  cloven  flower.  Some  davs 
after,  I  found  it  alone,  among  the 
rack  of  the  higher  clouds,  and  howl- 
ing of  glacier  winds,  and,  piercing 
through  an  edge  of  avalanebe,  which  in 
its  retiring  had  left  the  new  ground 
brown  and  lifeless,  and  as  if  burned  by 
recent  fire;  the  plant  was  poor  and 
feeble,  and  seemingly  exhausted  with 
its  efforts ;  but  it  was  then  that  I  com- 
prehended its  ideal  character,  and  saw 
its  noble  function  and  order  of  glory 
among  the  constellations  of  the  earth. 

'*  The  Ranunculus  glacialis  micrht, 
perhaps,  by  cultivation,  be  blandied 
from  Its  wan  and  corpse-like  paleness 
to  purer  white,  and  won  to  more 
branched  and  lofty  development  of  its 
ragged  leaves.     Bat  the  Ideal  of  the 

f)lant  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  last, 
oose  stones  of  the  moraine,  alone  there 
—wet  with  the  cold,  unkindly  drip  of 
the  glacier  water,  and  trembling  as  the 
loose  and  steep  dust  to  which  it  clings 
yields  ever  and  anon,  and  crumbles 
away  from  about  its  root." 

But  he  fears  that  he  has  gone  a  little 
too  far.  He  had  said  that  it  was  the  Aop- 
piness  of  vegetables,  stones,  and  such 
created  things,  that  was  r«  xa\cv,  that  is^ 
their  Uleal ;  andhe  pauses  when  he  finds 
that  he  has  nevertheless  selected,  f  shi- 
verbg  Soldanella  and  ragged  Ranunu 
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"  And  if  it  be  asked  how  this  concep- 
tion  of  the  utmost  beauty  of  ideal  form 
ia  ooBsiateiit  with  iHiat  we  formerly  ar- 
^ed  respeotkig  the  pleasantness  of  the 
^pearance  of  feUoity  m  the  creature, 
let  it  be  observed^  and'  for  OTer  held, 
that  the  right  and  true  happiness  of 
every  oreatore  is  in  this  very  aisdiarffe 
of  its  function,  and  in  those  efforts  by 
which  its  strength  and  inherent  energy 
are  developed ;  and  that  the  repose  of 
which  we  also  spoke  as  necessary  to  all 
beauty,  is,  as  was  then  stated,  repose 
not  of  inanition,  nor  of  luxary,  nor  of 
irresolution,  but  the  repose  of  magnifi- 
cent energy  and  beine;  in  action,  the 
.  calmness  of  trust  and  determination." 

That  is  (for  Oxonian  explanations 
need  explanation)»}the  re«<  of  motion, 
and  the  passion  of  action.  If  our  rea- 
ders are  satisfied  with  tbisy  all  we  can 
say  is,  so  are  we.  The  truth  is,  our 
academician  is  attempting  a  blended 
metaphysical  and  ethical  treatise  in  the 
kumiage  of  Herbert's  Country  Parson, 
and  finds  the  lofty  philosophy,  clothed 
in  the  lowly  garb,  a  little  too  much  for 
his  wit. 

Indeed,  the  magnitude  of  his  own 
undertaking  (though  the  title  of  the 
book  be  but  "  Modern  Painters**)  ^>- 
palls  him  at  the  outset.  Like  the 
"fear"  of  Collins,  he  "starts  from 
the  sound  himself  has  made."  Observe 
with  what  solemnity  he  enters  upon  hia 
task:— 

*'  It  is  not  now  my  object  to  distin^ish 
between  disputed  degrees  of  ability  m  in*, 
dividuals,  or  agreeableness  in  canvasses, 
it  is  not  now  to  expose  the  ignorance  or 
defend  the  principles  of  party  or  person. 
It  is  to  summon  the  moral  energies  of 
the  nation  to  a  forgotten  duty,  to  dis- 
play the  use,  force,  and  function  of  a 
great  body  of  neglected  sympathies  and 
desires,  and  to  elevate  to  its  healthy 
and  beneficial  operation  that  art  which, 
being  altogether  addressed  to  them, 
rises  or  falls  with  their  variableness  of 
"Hgour — now  leading  them  with  Tyr- 
tiban  fire — now  singing  them  to  sleep 
with  baby  murmnrings." 

In  this  mighty  national  effort  the 
bachelor — or  master — or  doctor  of  Ox- 
ford feels  that  he  is  bound  to  ctdbuter 
utilitarianism  at  once :— . 

'''«This  Kebuchadnezxar  curse,  that 
us  to  grass  like  oxen,  seoms  to 


follow  but  too  okody'On  tbe^csioese  or 
continuanee  of  national  pow^f  and 
peace.  In  the  perplexities  of  nations, 
in  their  struggles  for  exinteace,  in  their 
infancy,  their  unpotenee,  or  even  their 
disorganization,  they  have  higher  hopes 
and  nobler  passions.  Out  of  the  saSiBr- 
ine;  comes  the  serious  mind ;  out  of  the 
salvation,  the  grateful  heart ;  out  of  the 
endurance,  the  fortitude;  out  of  the 
deliverance,  the  faith ; — but  now,  when 
thcQT  have  learned  to  live  under  provi- 
dence of  laws,  and  with  decency  dnd 
justice  of  regard  for  each  other;  and 
when  they  have  done  away  with  violent 
and  external  sources,  of  suffering,  worie 
evils  seem  arising  out  of  their  rest — 
evils  that  vex  less  and  mortify  more— 
that  suck  the  blood  though  they  do  not 
shed  it,  and  ossify  the  neart  though 
they  do  not  torture  it.  And  deep  though 
the  causes  of  thankfulness  must  be  to 
every  people  at  peace  with  others  and 
unity  m  itself,  there  aro  causes  of  fekr 
also,  a  far  greater  than  of  sword  'atid 
sedition,  that  dep^itdettee  on  God. nay 
be  forgotten  because  the  bread  is  given 
and  the  water  sure — ^that  gratUude  to 
him  may  cease  because  his  constancy  oi 
protection  has  taken  the  semblance  of 
anatural  law — that  heavenly  hope  may 
fijrow  famt  amidst  the  full  fruition  of 
the  world — that  selfishness  may  take 
place  of  undeBumded  devotion,  eomfpa^- 
sion  be  lost  in  vainglory,  and'' lote  in 
dissimulation  *-  that  enarvation  may 
succeed  to  strength,  apatJb^  to4)ati0nce» 
and  the  noise  of  jestiog  words  afad  fosi^ 
ness  of  dark  thoughts  to  the  earaec!^ 

gnrity  of  the  girded  loins  and  the  hi^m? 
ig  lamps.  About  the  river  of  liuman 
11^  there  is  a  wintry  wind,  though'  a 
heavenly  sunshine ;  tne  iris  colours  its 
agitation,  the  frost  fixes  upon  its  re- 
pose. Let  us  beware  that  our  l^nst  b^ 
oome  not  the  rest  of  stoaea^  which)  io 
long  as  they  are  torrent^tosaed  and 
thunder-stricken,  muntain  ti»eir  laajas* 
tv,  but  when  the  stream  is  silent, .  aad 
the  storm  passed,  suffer  the  grass  to 
cover  them,  and  the  lichen  to  feed  on 
them,  and  are  ploughed  down  into 
dust." 

Here  follows  a  cut  at  t)ie  railways, 
unkindly  severe  at  the  ^sent  moment, 
when  locomotive  suicide  is  the  order 
of  the  day  :-^ 

"And  at  this  time,  when  the  iron 
roads  are  tearing  up  the  surface  of  Eu- 
rope, as  grapesnot  do  tho  sea — when 
their  great  sa^ene  is  drawing  and 
twitching  the  ancient  fhune  and  strength 
of  England  together,  contracting  all  its 
various  IHe,  Ito  Tocky  arms  and  rural 
hearti  into  a  narrow,  finite,  caloulating* 
metropolis  of  manufactarers  *^v4t^» 
there  is  not  a  nov^p^e^t  throughout  the 
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dtiM  of  Europt  that  tpMks  of  old  yeart 

and  mighty  poople,  kui  it  i$  being  swept 
away  to  build  oafte  and  raming-housei 
—when  thelionour  of  God  is  thought  to 
consist  in  the  poverty  of  his  temple,  and 
the  column  is  shortened,  and  the  pinna- 
cle shattered,  the  colour  denied  to  the 
casement,  and  the  marble  to  the  altar, 
while  exchequers  are  exhausted  in 
luxury  of  boudoirs  and  pride  of  recep- 
/ton-rooms— when  we  ravage  without  a 
pause  all  the  loveliness  of  creation 
which  Ood  in  giving  pronounced  good, 
and  destroy  witiiout  a  thought  all  those 
laboors  which  men  have  given  their 
lives  and  their  sons'  sons'  lives  to  com- 
plete, and  have  left  for  a  legacy  to  all 
their  kind,  a  legacy  of  more  than  their 
hearts*  blood,  for  it  is  of  their  souls' 
travail." 

When— when — when^  in  fiict,  all  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  too  late  to  write 
books  of  pompons  no-meaning  in  the 
language  of  the  homilies^  antioipative 
of  the  restoration  for  mankind  of  the 
golden,  or  pastoral,  or  buttermilk 
era.  So  much  being  admitted,  oar 
graduated  author  cannot  be  offend* 
ed  if  toe  join  him  in  his  opinion,  and 
own  that  he  is  a  couple  of  centuries  at 
least  too  £sr  back,  or  too  far  forward, 
for  OS.  We  have  arrived  at  that 
unhappy  **time  of  dav"  at  which  we 
need  to  understand  what  we  are  called 
upon  to  enjoy,  and  are  by  no  means 
content,  like  sweet  Wordsworth— 

"  To  feel  th»»  ir«  tie  happier  than  we  kno¥>.  *• 

We  have  come  too  late  for  mysticism 
and  mystification,  though  too  early  for 
the  glories  of  idtimate  Oxonian  de- 
velopment. And  yet,  if  he  of  the  de- 
gree whisk  up  his  gown  in  a  transport 
of  academic  disdain,  we  have  to  tell 
him,  that  it  does  not  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  because  we  refuse  to  un- 
derstand the  **  imaginative  sympathies" 
of  forest  trees  and  bramble  bushes,  or 
the  realization  of  Darwin's  metaphori- 
cal **  Loves  of  the  Plants,'*  and  of  the 
hitherto  unsuggested  extravagance  of 
man's  tender  passion  for  the  plants, 
or  the  <' artist's  combining  mtelli- 
gence**  *'  under  the  figure  of  sulphuric 
addt**  or  such  stuff,  that  We  are  there- 
fore mere  ignoramuses,  who  deserve 
to  be  "plucked"  at  our  **  little  go,"  and 
that  on  the  pictorial  "theoria"  espe- 
cially we  are  nincompoops.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  we  may  vote  our  Onord 
"  theorist"  a  bore,  and  yet  be  possessed 
of  some  plain  common  sense,  and  laugh 
at  such  recksniffis  of  the  craft  without 


ourselves  beinff  utterly  insensible  to  the 
<«  SBSthetics"  of  art,  or  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  <<  sublime  ana  beautiful.'' 
Many  a  gallery  have  we  walked,  in 
many  a  country,  panelled  with  the 
genius  of  successive  schools,  and 
thronged  with  the  marble  mirades  of 
triumphant  art.  With  awe  and  reve- 
rence have  we  passed  and  repassed,  and 
paused,  and  stood  still,  and  studied, 
and  restadied,  the  wonders  of  modem 
Italy  and  of  ancient  Greece,  with 
heart  and  soul  full  of  the  objects  be- 
fore us.  Keenly  have  we  analyzed 
the  forms  and  colours  of  beauty  in  na- 
ture herself,  in  the  imitation  of  her,  and 
in  the  ideal  conceptions  of  things  beyond 
and  above  her — and  emotions  we  have 
felt,  we  confess  it,  at  times,  of  an  unde- 
fined and  inexpressive  rapture,  beyond 
the  reach  of  language,  and  scarcely 
recoverable  by  the  unexcited  memory. 
But  did  we — do  we — seek  to  entrap  the 
evasive  spirit  in  a  network  of  words  ? 
No ;  we  feel  that  to  turn  and  look 
our  Euridice  in  the  face,  were  to  dis- 
miss her  for  ever  to  the  shades ;  and, 
rather  than  expose  ourselves  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  world  by  such  an  at- 
tempt, we  would 

**UTe  and  die  vnheard, 

"Vniha  moft  voiodenfhottght,  iheaihlag  itafftfword.** 

What  evades  the  comprehension  of 
uninitiated  capacities,  may  more  safely 
be  left  unexpressed,  in  matters  of  art 
or  feeling.  A  philosophical  inquiry,  in- 
deed, might  be  pitched  to  any  height ; 
and  where  our  author  is  most  purely 
philosophical,  he  is  best ;  indeed,  he 
might  have  constructed  a  valuable 
treatise  on  the  relation  between  na- 
tural and  moral  beauty,  had  he  been 
content  with  this,  and  not  brought 
in  the  cant  of  an  art  of  which  he 
Imows  nothing,  expressed  in  the  Um* 
guage  of  obsolete  conventionalism,  to 
puzzle^  disffust,  and  tire  the  reader, 
when  he  is  best  inclined  to  follow  him. 
For,  we  repeat,  the  graduate  is  often 
worth  following.  He  is  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  capaci^,  and  no  mean  pow- 
ers of  expression,  and  his  mind  ia 
thoroughly  imbued  with  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  good.  A  purer  school, 
and  a  healthier  tone,  had  constitated 
him,  on  some  subject^  the  rival  of  John 
Foster,  or  of  Isaac  Tavlor.  He  pre- 
fers to  prove  himself  the  mongrel 
breed  of  Chabners  and  Newman,  tha 
eccentric  Saturn  of  this  modem  Coi- 
lam  and  Terra*y  ■—  ^y  ^^^  ^r^"^ 
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CHAPTBB  VII. 

**  And  thee,  hit  Luimneaeh,  whtm  belMffnered  wtU 
So  oft  the  bolto  of  ngliig  BritOM  flood, 
Beftnt  thy  galie  what  thoiuendf  met  their  fidl. 
And  vHh  their  bodiei  choked  the  tpMioiii  flood." 

HATBt'e  Xlb«t. 

>•  Celirnm  ez  ftlib  negotUi,  qoM  incenio  ezercentar,  in  priaUf  nefiM  nini  eet  memork  r 
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Few  places  exhibit  such  evidences  of 
siege  and  battery  as  the  chief  city  of 
the  Shannon ;  some  dim  and  shadowy 
traces  of  its  once  beleaguered  walu 
and  numerous  gates  still  remain  ;  and> 
reflected  in  the  yet  rippling  current^ 
proudly  stand  the  castle  of  King  John 
and  the  palace  of  the  successors  of 
Brian  Boru !  Looking  at  the  **  round- 
ure  of  these  old-faced  walls,*'  or  rather 
the  quaint  yestiges  of  them  which 
have  escaped  the  corroding  rust  of 
timcy  a  thousand  associations  crowd 
the  memory  and  the  ima^nation. 

The  original  foundation  of  the  city 
is  lost  in  the  obscure  twilight  of  the 
past — ^the  first  dawning  of  our  know- 
fedge,  perhaps,  commencing  with  Pto- 
lemy, who,  there  is  some  reason  to 
suppose,  alluded  obscurely  to  it  under 
the  name  of  Rbgia  ;  and  in  the  PsaUer 
of  Cashely  and  some  of  the  old  Irish 
poets,  it  held  no  insignificant  place 
at  a  subsequent  period.  In  one  of  the 
latter,  among  the  places  visited  by  the 
**  King  of  Aileach,"  in  search  of  hos* 
tages,  we  find  the  **  strong  Kinkora," 
wUb 

'*  Lmmneach  of  the  wme  itreem  i** 

and  another  bard — stringing  his  haif^ 
amid  the  whispering  of  its  strings, 
tells  us  of  the  <<  Shannon  of  fairy 
flood,**  and— 

**  Kfaifi  of  the  wUe-bordsred  reUeXf 
The  Tale  of  the  eleer-etreetned  fltauuiOD.*' 

Luinmeachi  or  Limerick,  according 
to  the  eQrmologv  of  Ware,  signifies  a 
place  **  tramplea  by  horses  ;**  and  his- 
tory eomea  to  our  assistance,  with  the 
no  very  flattering  tradition,  that  the 
island  on  which  the  town  was  origi* 
niUy  built  was  first  inhabited  by  a  set 


of  banditti,  who  made  incursions  into 
the  a^acent  country,  and  conveyed 
their  iU-acquired  gains  across  here  for 
safety.  Other  authorities  seem  to  ap- 
ply the  term  to  that  part  of  the  Shan- 
non stretching  from  this  point  to  ti^e 
mouth  of  the  river. 

In  the  year  433,  we  find  St.  Patrick 
on  his  peaceable  mission,  **  crossing  the 
ford  of  the  Shannon  at  Luinmeaoh," 
bi^tizin^  Cabthan  Fionn  in  the  stream, 
and  turmng  his  steps  towards  Muneret. 
To  manjr  persons,  the  existence  of  the 
great  samt  is  a  thing,  in  the  words  of 
an  old  writer,  "  the  rather  to  be  be- 
lieved with  a  poetic  £uth."  Such, 
however,  have  not  bent  their  steps 
along  the  windinffs  of  the  Shannon,  or 
read  the  pages  of  Irish  history.  How 
fuU,  indeed,  of  intensest  interest  is  the 
whole  life  of  this  great  and  exceUent 
disciple  of  the  cross,  from  the  time  we 
find  him  tending  the  sheep  of  Milcho, 
amid  the  wilds  of  Slieve-Mis,  to  that 
at  which  we  here  discover  him  with 
all  meekness,  crossing  the  stepping- 
stones  at  Luinmeach !  amid  the  idola- 
try of  Druids  and  pagans— bending 
over  the  stream  to  amninister  the  rite 
of  his  new,  but  lasting  and  most  holy 
faith ;  and  then,  as  we  read  of  the 
mysterious  visions  of  his  new  Church 
that  daiW  haunt  him ;  the  successful 
career  of  his  spiritual  labours  through 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  amid  cairns  and  oromleachs ; — 
supplanting  these  idolatrous  relics  by 
the  nur dies  and  thatch  of  his  very  pri- 
mitive churches,  and  ultimately  estab- 
lishing the  see  of  Armagh;  we  see 
what  zeal  and  perseverance  can  achieve. 
Many  storied  ruins  and  legendary 
tales  still  commemorate  the  labours  of 
the  great  saint  |  and  several  **  wells," 
at  wbich  the  votive  offerings  of  the 
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poor  are  held  in  the  utmost  venera* 
tiony  attest  the  fidelity  with  which  our 
humbler  oonntrymeu  cUng  to  the  past. 
At  one  of  those  beautiful  springs^  not 
far  from  the  Shannon,  call^  after  the 
saint,  (the  ablutions  and  penances  of 
these  (poor  people  is  quite  wonderful ; 
and  over  it  a  head  of  the  saint,  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  is  looked  at  with 
feelings  of  pious  veneration.  At  ano- 
ther, an  interesting  leg^d  exists  of  the 
conversion  of  the  king's  daughters  from 
paganism  to  Christianity. 

The  beautiful  Ethnea  and  her  sis- 
ter, coming  early  to  the  fountain, 
were  greeted  by  the  soft,  low  voices 
ofthe  saint  and  his  clergy  offering  up 
their  morning  hymn.  On  approacning 
nearer,  they  were  surprised  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  venerable  group,  each 
dressed  in  white ;  and  on  making  some 
inquiries  as  to  the  object^of  their  visit, 
St.  Patrick  availed  himself  of  the  ac- 
cident to  convert  them — ^to  tell  them 
of  that  *'  unknown  God  "  whom  they 
had  been  *'  ignorantly  worshipping**— 
and  contrived,  after  no  ineffectual  fa- 
shion, to  instil  into  their  minds  those 
sweet  truths  of  Christianity  which 
now,  for  the  first  time,  fell  on  their 
ears.  Charmed  with  the  impressive- 
ness  of  his  manner,  and  the  convincing 
nature  of  his  argument,  the  fair 
strangers,  after  a  litUe,  seemed  anxious 
to  conform  to  the  new  and  wonderful 
fkith  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much, 
and  having  expressed  their  willing- 
ness, were  b^tized  by  the  saint-be- 
coming afterwards,  according  to  the 
legend,  most  pious  and  devoted—''  po- 
lished comers'*  of  the  mighty  temple 
which  the  great  saint  was  destined  to 
rear  upon  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
Druidism. 

The  history  of  Ireland  at  this  pe- 
riod presents,  perhaps,  as  wonderful  a 
morid  spectacle  as  any  the  course  of 
human  affairs  ever  yet  presented.  **  A 
community  of  fierce  and  proud  tribes,** 
in  the  words  of  the  h&torian,  *'for 
ever  warring  among  themselves,  and 
wholly  secluded  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  with  an  ancient  hierarchy 
entrenched  in  its  own  venerable  super- 
stitions, and  safe  from  the  weakening 
infusion  of  the  creeds  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  would  seem  to  present  as  dark 
and  intractable  materials  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  Christian  people  as  anv 
that  could  be  conceived.  While  in  all 
Dther  countries  the  introduction   of 


Christianity  has  been  the  slow  work 
of  time,  has  been  resisted  by  either 
government  or  jieople,  in  Ireland^  by 
the  infiuence  of  our  missionary,  andr 
with  but  little  previous  preparation  c£ 
the  soil  by  other  hands,  Christianity 
burst  forth,  at  the  first  ray  of  aposto- 
lic light,  and,  with  the  sudden  ripeness 
of  a  northern  summer,  at  once  covered 
the  whole  land."  That  light  had  be^ 
raised  upon  the  "high  places,"  which, in 
the  words  of  a  prophetof  the  period,  was 
to  shine  for  ever  over  the  entire  land. 
The  history  of  the  city  in  the  eighth 
centurv  brings  us  into  acquaintance- 
ship with  our  old  friends,  the  Danes, 
whom  we  find,  sailing  up  the  Shannon, 
and  taking  up  a  no  verv  amiable  posi- 
tion in  its  vicinity.  .After  attacking 
and  plundering  it,  they  burned  the 
abbey  of  Mungret ;  nor  did  they  con- 
fine their  destructive  ravages  to  the 
latter,  but  continuing  their  way  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  assailed  the  de* 
fenceless  inhabitants  of  Scattery^  de- 
stroying the  monument  of  St.  Senanos, 
and  putting  their  helpless  victims  to 
the  sword.  About  the  middle  of  the 
succeeding  century  they  became  mas- 
ters of  Limerick,  and  perceiving  its 
excellent  situation  for  inland  or  foreign 
trade,  set  about  fortifying  it.  Lachtna, 
the  son  of  Lorcan,  grandfather  of 
Brian  Boru,  King  of  Munster,  de- 
feated them,  however,  in  fourteen 
battles,  and  in  one  of  them  being  joined 
by  another  chief,  a  fearful  action  ensued 
at  Sainaingeal  or  Singland,  described 
with  desperate  accuracy  in  all  the  old 
chronicles  of  the  period.  The  position 
at  present  commands  the  city.  The 
Danish  chiefs  were  slain,  and  their  fol- 
lowers giving  way,  retreated  before  the 
inhabitants,  and  were  slaughtered  in 
great  numbers.  The  historic  traces' 
of  these  ruthless  spoilers  along  the 
Shannon,  is  not  without  a  degree  of 
melancholy  interest,  and  we  have 
at  Limerick,  Scattery,  Clonmacnoid% 
and  other  monastic  institutions  along 
its  banks,  the  harrowing  evidences  of 
that  dark  and  afflicting  tjrtamj  under 
which  the  religious  of  the  period  suf- 
fered so  cruelly;  nor  is  there  not  a 
lesson  of  saddest  teaching  also  in  the 
fact,  that  civil  dissension  in  too  many 
instances  completed  the  havoc;,  where 
the  work  of  desolation  was  but  half 
-completed*  Among  the  several  reli- 
gious foundations  destroyed,  i^ere  those 
of  Kil4are«nd  Armagh,  aadfiM^AQ<uA : 
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the  snccessor  of  St  Patrick  at  the  lat- 
ter see  was  seized  and  brought  as  a 
boflt^e  to  the  Danish  ships  at  Lime- 
rick. The  cmelties  ofTorgesiiis  at 
this  period  are  perhaps  unexampled  in 
the  whole  history  of  onr  country ;  not 
a  place  sacred  in  ecclesiastical  annals^ 
not  a  spot  hallowed  by  the  labours  of 
the  great  saint,  but  sufiered  by  his  de- 
stroying hand.  His  death  and  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  barbarians  soon  fol- 
lowed— so  characteristic  of  the  period. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Meath  having  awakened 
the  passionate  attachment  of  the  tyrant, 
he  demanded  her  irom  her  &ther.  The 
latter,  concealing  his  horror,  consented 
somewhat  hesitatingly  to  surrender  his 
ehild ;  at  a  small  i&Land,  in  Loch  Nair 
in  Westmeath,  attended  by  fifteen  mai- 
dens, it  was  arranged  they  should 
meet.  There  Tureesius,  all  impatient* 
waited  to  receive  her.  The  supposed 
maids,  however,  were  fifteen  brave  but 
beardless  youths,  disguised,  each  with 
a  dagger,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
first  opportunity,  fell  on  the  tyrant 
and  his  followers  and  slew  them. 

Little  is  known  of  Limerick  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  the  Northmen, 
except  its  being  the  site  of  a  cathe- 
dral in  the  seventh  century,  and  it  is 
to  Ivan,  not  Sitric,  we  owe  the  first 
foundation  of  the  city.  St.  Munchin, 
of  the  Dal<iassian  tribe,  was  the  first 
bishop,  but  the  old  cathedral  bearing 
his  name  is  ffbm  no  more,  a  pa- 
rish church  of  no  very  particular 
beauty  supplying  its  place,  with  asso- 
ciations of  uie  archaism  of  its  builder 
not  the  most  impressive.  The  original 
edifice  was  beautifully  situated,  over- 
hanging the  Shannon,  and  the  church- 
yard in  which  still  repose  the  crumb- 
nxsa  memorials  of  a  little  world  once 
as  busy  as  our  own,  was  bounded  by 
the  city  waD,  John's  castle,  and  Hie 
chief  of  the  seventeen  gates  of  the 
town  immediatelv  adjoining.  An  old 
legend  connectea  with  the  erection  of 
tills  remnant  of  antiquity  has  survived 
tiie  'destructive  hand  of  the  modern 
architect,  known  as  "  Saint  Munchin's 
prayer,"  and  as  shadowing  a  truth 
of  no  little  significance,  perhaps  our 
iriends  of  this  part  of  the  Shannon 
Will  thank  us  for  its  preservation. 

In  those  very  primitive  times,  we 
are  infbrmed — and  how  refireshing  the 
MelBgence— It  wasno  unoommon  thing 
fbclfae  tvedeeeMort  of  our  mitred  lofds 


to  lay  aside  occasionally  the  crozier  and 
crook,  for  those  humbler  but  not  less 
useful  implements,  the  hammer  and 
trowel.  St.  Munchin,  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  bis  church  m  propria  penond, 
happened  to  require  the  assistance  of 
one  of  our  predatory  friends  already 
spoken  of,  to  raise  a  large  stone,  but 
was  refused.  A  stranger  happening  to 
pass,  proffered  his  aid ;  when  the  saint, 
exceeding  wrotii,  knelt  down  and  ab- 
jured after  no  measured  terms  the  con-^ 
duct  of  the  former,  praying  that  the 
efforts  of  a  stranger  in  the  city  should 
ever  prosper  ratner  than  those  of  one 
bom  witlun  its  walls. 

Without  alluding  to  the  consangui- 
nity of  the  "  wbh*'  of  the  saint  and  the 
"  thought,"  according  to  the  familiar 
formula  of  Wordsworth,  or  whether 
the  curse  still  continues  in  all  its  strin- 
gency, perhaps  there  may  be  some  other 
more  philosophic  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  matter.  Bubbling  up  witii  kind- 
liness and  good  nature,  we  shall  not 
entertain  the  problem.  There  are 
those  in  the  world,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
who  are  ever  anxious  to  build  the  se- 
pulchres of  the  emcient  prophets,  while 
the  great  minds  of  the  present  hour, 
delving  and  digging  in  the  common 
places  of  the  world  around,  are  ne^ 
glected  and  forgotten.  Whether  the 
legend  has  any  covert  allusion  to  sucl^ 
we  shall  not  wait  to  examine. 

The  most  formidable  enemy  perhaps 
the  Danes  had  to  encounter  at  this 
period,  was  "Brian  of  the  Tribute," 
the  hero  of  Clontarf.  He  succeeded 
his  brother,  Mahon,  in  the  orown  of 
Munster,  and  a  very  smgular  idea  of 
the  fiourishing  condition  of  Limeriok 
may  be  gathered  from  the  incidental 
fact,  that  those  of  them  trading  here 
were  obliged  to  pay  him  a  yearly  tri- 
bute of  three  hunchred  and  sixty-five 
tuns  of  claret — a  tun  a  day.  The  first 
engagement  we  find  him  in,  was  on  the 
borders  of  the  Shannon,  where,  under 
the  leadership  of  his  brother,  Mahon, 
he  distinguished  himself.  A  fearful 
engagement,  however,  ensued,  in  which 
the  Momonians  were  beaten,  and  Ma- 
hon, forced  to  swim  across  the  river, 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  shield  behind 
him.  A  HHle  after  we  find  him  en- 
gaged with  his  implacable  foes  within 
a  tew  days'  march  of  Limerick,  and  the 
annals  of  Innisfallen  give  a  graphic  m- 
count  of  the  great  hero's  .skill  and 
bravery  at  Siuohoid  or  Pallas^     A 
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trong  bod  J  of  cavalry  having  ad  vancod 
from  the  rere  of  the  oitj  to  reoonnoitre 
the  army  of  Mahon^  a  formidable  at- 
tack on  them  was  made  bj  Brian  at 
the  head  of  some  squadrons  of  light 
horse,  and  one  half  of  their  number  was 
slaoghteredi  the  remsinder  fled  in  the 
utmost  oonfti8ion>  pursued  by  Brian } 
Mahon  also  following  with  the  entire 
of  his  forces,  a  genial  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  no  less  than  three 
thousand  were  slaughtered  on  the  spot. 
The  remainder  fled  towards  Limerick, 
pursued  so  hotly  that  the  troops  of 
Brian  and  those  of  the  Danes  entered 
the  city  together.  Here  a  scene  of 
devastation  not  easy  to  conceive  ensued ; 
the  city  was  ransacked  and  plundered 
of  its  immense  wealth,  and  left  a  mass 
of  ruins  and  smouldering  ashes. 

The  protracted  reign  of  Brian  Boru 
was  marked  by  severid  interesting  cir- 
cumstances fkmiliar  to  every  reader  of 
Irish  history.  His  ohlefest  aim  seemed 
directed  towards  reforming  the  state 
and  regulating  the  Church,  while  his 
efforts  to  restore  learning  and  the  calm 
precepts  of  the  Christian  rdig^on  con- 
trasted singularly  with  his  more  gene- 
ral bellicose  character.  Several  lands 
and  territories  were  restored  to  their 
rightful  proprietors,  numerous  privi- 
leges and  immunities  conferred  on  the 
nobility,  and  to  each  bishop  and  priest 
lie  restored  their  several  preferments. 
A  long  interval  of  peace  indeed  ensued, 
during  which,  we  are  told  by  a  French 


author,  who  of  course  knew  more  of 
the  matter  than  any  one  else,  that  the 
laws  were  so  much  respected,  that  a 
beautiful  mud,  adorned  with  gold  and 
jewels,  with  a  white  wand  in  mt  hand, 
passed  alone  over  the  whole  island,  the 
emblem  of  peace,  without  being  mo- 
lested. But  should  we  not  fitvour  you 
with  his  verses? 

**  Une  Tlerge  noisMiit  aox  domi  de  la  aatnre 
De  Tor  et  de  rabls  Tedat  et  U  yalenr, 
A  U  eUrto  dn  }ow  oa  duu  1«  unit  obieni* 
D'niie  mer  jtuqu'  a  I'aotrt  allait  auu  prolMlear 
Ne  perdait  rien  de  la  pamre, 
Ne  riiqiialt  ritn  poor  m  podenr.** 

Most  rare  poet— most  excellent  lady 
— ^would  that  we  could  congratulate 
you  on  the  continuance  of  this  most 
auspicious  state  of  matters— but  after 
it  we  find  the  whole  island  a  prey  to 
civil  war,  and  our  favourite  city 
burned  three  several  times.  The 
kingdom  of  Monster  ruled  jointly  by 
Tiege  and  Donchad,  the  sons  of  Brian 
— ^the  former  murdered  by  the  madii« 
nations  of  his  brother — the  latter  over- 
thrown by  hb  avenging  nephew,  and 
not  till  the  arrival  of  Henry  II.  do 
we  find  order  restored.  An  Eng- 
lish jp^arrison  was  now  placed  in  the 
city  for  the  first  time,  and  the  sevwal 
Irish  chiefs  entered  into  a  compact, 
by  which  they  became  his  subjects 
under  the  Brehon  laws  ;  on  his  depar- 
ture, however,  the  old  spirit  again 
broke  out,  and  Donald  O'Brien  took 
possession  of  the  city.* 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


**  The  tapen  all  aaa  aMmshed,  the  belfriee  mute. 
And  mid  their  choin,  unroofed  by  lelflih  rage, 

ThtguUing  bramble  bangi  bar  pmple  fralli." 

WORDaWOBTH. 
•'  Ut  not  Me  reporttt  ^  thott  that  hastpentaU  lUir  Dime,  dittourage  you  from  Ireland  ;  aitkough  liMv, 
and  guch  others  by  bad  deaHngt^  have  wrought  a  generaU  dUcredUe  to  all  Bngkshnten  in  that  coim/He.  wMeh 
ure  to  the  Irish  tnUmovn,**^  Payne**  **  Irslaitd*'  ( 1 689)» 

Thb  early  Christians  were  accustom- 
ed to  preach  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
for  the  convenience  of  baptism,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  in  some  way  ex- 
plains the  number  of  ancient  monas- 
teries and  churches  found  in  such  si- 
tuations. Among  our  Irish  streams 
few  abound  with  these  storied  relics  in 
such  profusion  as  the  ^'asure"  wa- 
ters, if  we  may  borrow  firom  the  poet, 
presided  over  by  the  austere  monk 
of  Scattery .  The  «^  wooded  shores 
aad  smiling  bi^sof  tka  Shaanon  seem. 


indeed,  studded  with  these  interesting 
ruins — each  with  its  presiding  saint, 
— its  tale  of  plunder  and  desecration- 
its  ghosts  and  elves  and  fairy  visions- 
its  haunted  nooks  and  mystic  legends. 
We  purpose  not  entering  into  any 
dry  detaiis,  our  impression  being  that 
mixed  up  with  the  kmdliness  and  enthu- 
siasm  of  our  imaginative  countrymen* 
such  things  are  best  observed  by 
brake  and  glen  and  fountain,  and  bdu 
and  river's  briak-^-mid  nooks  and  dells, 
beaotiifil  as  hiry  vinous  tbeou^hre^ 
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ibonwding  m,  erery  part  of  our  favour- 
ite ude ;  in  a  word  we  would  haye 
the  poetry  scattered  through  our 
country,  in  all  itc  local  fresbneM,  and 
amid  the  glimpftes  of  our  naturaJ  sce- 
nery. We  would  fain  listen  to  the 
historic  legend — the  wild  tradition 
amid  the  green  fields  or  mountain 
hreesea— the  whirring  of  the  lark  in 
our  ears,  in  the  sweet  morning  of  the 
Tear,  or  amid  the  teeming  glories  of 
Its  golden  close,  the  soft  valley  or 
silver  rivulet  at  our  feet  He  who  feels 
not  the  pure  and  silent  loveliness  of  na- 
ture, as  her  all  perfect  arrangements 
circle  around  him,  loses  a  fiind  of 
blissful  delights,  which  no  effort  of  art 
can  replace.  How  have  we  strayed 
along  in  the  shadows  of  the  tall  trees 
of  this  part  of  the  river — soft  airs  from 
shrub  and  flower  wafting  most  fra- 
grant incense  around-^the  long,  long 
sununer^s  day  too  short — our  rod  and 
book  our  sole  companions.  The  glow- 
ing embers  of  the  west,  lingering  late 
upon  the  waters,  still  discovering  us 
taUng  lessons  from  meek  Isaac  Walton. 
Tes !  we  have  the  weakness  to  be- 
lieve with  the  venerable  old  Father  of 
the  angle,  there  is  uo  life  so  happy 
and  so  pleasant ;  "  for  when  the  lawyer 
is  swallowed  up  with  business,  and  the 
statesman  is  preventing  or  contriving 
plots,  then  sit  we  on  cowslip  banks, 
says  this  fine  old  fellow,  "hear  the 
birds  sin^,  and  possess  ourselves  in  as 
much  quietness  as  these  silent  silver 
streams  which  we  now  see  glide  so 
quietly  by  us.  I  tell  you,  scholar,"  he 
continues,  warming  with  the  subject, 
''when  last  I  sat  on  this  primrose 
bank,  and  looked  down  these  meadows, 
1  thought  of  them,  as  Charles  the  em- 
peror did  of  the  city  of  Florence — 
'that  they  were  too  pleasant  to  be 
looked  on  but  only  on  holidays.'  ** 
Test  with  old  Isaac— 


'  I,  in  thne  flowery  moidf  would  be, 
TImm  trywtaX  itreami  ihoiild  MiUce  me  t 
To  whoie  hamoaion*  bubbling  noiM, 
I  with  my  angle  would  rejoieo." 


In  one  of  the  last  chapters  we  left 
our  fiiends  in  a  somewhat  sententious 
mood  amongst  the  ruins  of  Mungret, 
and  what  more  interesting  than  &ese 
finger-posts  set  up  by  old  father  Time? 
Stonehenge,  Mexico,  Memphis,  what 
but  eodnnng  relics  <kh  state  of  things 
not  kta  ir<Hkderful  thaa  the  jperiod  of 
our^gCQAi  aafot,  and  these  dim  traoas 


of  Dane  and  Druid— how  little  diffe- 
rent from  the  present.  The  great 
universal  mind  of  man  seems  never  to 
alter,  though  his  proudest  memorials 
crumble  to  the  dust.  In  the  garden 
of  Adonis,  in  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  the 
figure  of  Time  is  found  walking  among 
ite  pleasing  haunts,  yet  spoiling  its 
beauties,  and  cutting  down  the  flowers. 
We  have  often  thought  of  this  beauti- 
ful symbol  along  the  wooded  banks  of 
the  Shannon.  Straying  among  the  ruins 
of  Mungret,  we  became  acquainted 
with  a  somewhat  ridiculous  legend  of 
its  "  Wise  Women."  The  Canons  of 
St  Augustine  (a  branch  of  the  same 
order  as  our  old  friends  on  Scattery) 
held  a  priory  here.  So  learned  had 
they  become,  they  sent  a  general  chal- 
lenge to  several  colleges,  which,  after 
a  little,  was  accepted  by  the  heads  of 
the  chief  place  of  learning  at  that  pe- 
riod. The  inmates  of  the  priory  be- 
came considerably  alarmed  for  their 
classical  reputetion ;  but  hitting  on  a 
somewhat  humorous  expedient,  they 
succeeded  in  frightening  their  adver- 
saries. Knowing  how  obnoxious  to 
the  fairer  part  of  creation  they  were 
generally  considered,  it  struck  them  if 
they  comd  make  them  speak  Greek  and 
Latin,  their  own  superiority  would  be 
much  magnified.  They  accordingly 
habited  some  of  their  chief  professors 
in  ladies'  attire,  and  sent  them  to  meet 
the  strangers  at  different  points.  On 
came  our  erudite  acquaintances, ''  with 
loads  of  learned  lumber  in  their  heads,'* 
till  accostinff  a  woman  on  the  road, 
as  to  the  distance  of  Mungret,  they 
were  met  by  a  whirlwind  of  Greek ; 
some  one  or  two  other  young  ladies 
farther  on  opening  on  them  in  He- 
brew and  Latin.  The  face  of  a  wo- 
man per  $e  was  quite  sufficient  to 
shake  their  firmest  resolves,  a  for* 
tiori  of  women  able  to  puzzle  them  in 
the  dead  languages;  they  made  a  halt, 
and  deeming  it  not  particularly  expe- 
dient to  expose  themselves  at  a  place 
where  even  the  women  were  so  learned, 
they  turned  back,  pondering  porten- 
tously  on  the  **  wise  women  of  Mun- 
gret. "  Passing  several  other  old  ruins 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  and  a  well 
of  St.  Patrick,  over  which  is  a  curious 
stone  with  a  figure  of  the  great  saint, 
our  ramblings  terminated  at  A  dare. 

The  beautiful  combinations  of  wood 
and  watar.^the  glimpses  of  svlvan 
lovelioMS— the  green  solitudes  of  this 
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sweet  8pot»  are  sufficient  to  fill  the 
mind  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  de- 
light ;  the  old  monastic  walls  peering 
at  intervals  through  the  trees^  form  a 
picturesque  contrast  to  the  fine  man- 
sion of  the  proprietor,  while  the  little 
river  reflecting  in  its  placid  depths, 
these  storied  ruins,  comes  freighted 
with  old  and  hallowed  associations. 
Straying  along  its  quiet  banks,  what' 
''  Castles  of  Indolence*'  did  our  imagi- 
nation build  amid  its  turreted  battle- 
ments. 

Adare  was  famous  as  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Desmonds,  some 
traces  of  which  yet  remain,  with  some 
very  perfect  ruins  of  a  Trinitarian  Fri- 
ary, described  by  Archdall.  The  stee- 
ple resembles  a  castle,  and  is  support- 
ed by  a  pliun  arch,  with  four  diagonal 
ogives  meeting  in  the  centre,  and  stairs 
leading  to  the  battlements.  The  nave 
and  choir  are  small  and  plain ;  in  the 
•  rere  are  several  other  ruins,  the  en- 
trance being  a  low  gate,  still  standing. 
The  greater  part  of  another  old  mo- 
nastic building  is  also  visible,  the 
cloisters  in  rather  good  preservation, 
with  several  other  apartments  adjoin- 
ing them,  apparently  much  older  than 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  buildbg. 
Adare  is  situated  on  the  Maigub,  one 
of  the  numerous  tributaries  to  old  Fa- 
ther Shannon,  into  which  it  empties 
itself  at  the  foot  of  Carrick  o*  Gunniel ; 
winding  thence,  the  river  passes  the 
beautiful  plantation  of  Elm  Park, 
River  Mount,  Faha,  and  in  view  of 
Currah,  the  beautiful  residence  of  Sir 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  on  towards  Croom  and 
Bruree,  where  it  receives  an  additional 
little  river,  termed  with  singular  beauty 
the  Morning  Star  or  Dwm,  and  passing 
the  classic  ruins  of  Kilmallock,  is  lost 
on  the  borders  of  the  county  Cork. 
Though  hiding  its  diminished  head  at 
present,  this  river  at  one  period 
enjoyed  considerable  note,  as  a  chan- 
nel of  communication  with  Limerick, 
which  in  some  old  documents  is  yet 
distinguished  as  on  the  Shenan,  ''near 
Kilmallock,*'  so  illustrious  was  the 
latter.  The  topography  of  our  fore- 
fathers, indeed,  was  sometimes  amus- 
ing. One  of  those  "  learned  geogra- 
phers," acquainting  posterity  of  Ireland 
being  on  the  "  borders  of  Spain,"  and 
another  delightful  old  fellow,  of  the 
*'countrie  bdng  soituated  somewhat 
nearer  the  eqinoctial  line  than  Eng- 
land,   but  yet  lyii^  mora  upon  the 


ocean  seas,  and  being  fuller  of  Ri- 
vers." 

Kilmallock,  now  in  ruins  —  the 
^'  Baalbeo  of  Ireland  "  at  one  period- 
figured  very  conspicuously  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  bordering  the 
Shannon,  though  not  immediately  on 
the  river.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  a  large  place^  surrounded  bv  walls, 
some  vestiges  of  which,  with  those  of 
the  castle  of  the  Desmonds,  still  remain  ; 
being  invested  by  Irish  forces  at  this 
period,  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  with  700 
men  raised  the  sie^,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  succeedmff  century  it  was 
surrounded  again.  It  seems,  indeed> 
to  have  had  some  of  the  longevity  of 
the  Phoenix,  having  been  burned  and 
dismantled  several  times,  and  again  ris- 
ing from  its  ashes.  The  old  cathedral 
contains  sundry  reminiscences  of  those 
eventful  times  ;  and  wandering  amid 
its  broken  monuments,  we  were  in- 
sensibly among  thoughts  and  recollec- 
tions of  a  past  state  of  things— the 
lines  of  Francis  Beaumont  on  the  ''Life 
of  Man"  occurred  to  our  memory— 

«*  Likt  to  the  ikUlngof  a  tter. 
Or  M  the  flighti  of  eagles  arai 
Or  like  the  freili  qtring*!  gaiidjhQe« 
Or  lilver  dxo/p*  of  morning  dew  { 
Or  like;the  wind  that  chafta  the  flood. 
Or  bnbblet  which  on  water  stood." 

Yes,  verily,  such  is  life — an  epitaph  here, 
marking  out  the  resting-place  of  one 
doughty  Geraldine,  is  worth  preserv- 
ing— it  seems  the  riding  passion,  strong 
after  death — 

*«No!r  rroiiMl  pbxvs  expbriob  iioiv  Mom* 

MI  HI  TBRROR.**— 

What  I  mn  away ! — I7o,  no,*— m  try  my  epear. 
If  Death  shows  his  grim  fiu:e— lUl  meet  him  here." 

In  the  year  1572,  Sir  John  Perrot, 
Lord  President,  being  at  church  here, 
one  of  the  Desmonds  came  to  sue  for 
pardon,  and  some  idea  of  the  period 
may  be  gathered  firom  the  incident, 
that  the  Lord  President  made  him 
kneel  down  in  the  church,  and  place 
the  point  of  his  sword  next  his  heart, 
a  significant  mode  of  reminding  him 
that  he  received  his  life  at  the  queen's 
hands ;  pretending  now  he  was  going 
on  a  visit  to  the  Abbey  of  Holy  Cross, 
to  make  reparation  for  his  sins,  he 
contrived  to  eain  over  to  his  cause 
many  of  the  ixmabitants  of  Ulster  and 
Connaught,  and  set  out  once  more 
through  Uie  county  Limerick  in  deft- 
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ftDce  of  the  queen's  troops ;  but  being 
shot  bj  a  mnsket-ball,  his  body  was 
quartered  and  fixed  upon  the  gates  of 
Kilmallock ! 

The  town  takes  it  name  from  *'  St. 
Meachollogy"  who  founded  an  abbey 
here  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century.  Its  crumbling  walls  at 
present  form  a  highly  interesting  and 
picturesque  feature  in  the  scenery  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  contrasting  beau- 
tifully with  the  rich  glimpses  of  cul- 
tiyation  efery  where  around.  The 
«  White  Knight"  is  buried  in  the  Do- 
minican Abbey,  and  an  old  legend 
points  to  a  hollow  on  his  tomb  formed 
by  a  continual  drop  from  heaven — the 
"hereditary  drop" — a  mark  of  deep 
and  lasting  resentment  for  his  unnum- 
bered cruelties.  The  level  country, 
extending  from  the  Shannon  towards 
Kihnallock,  is  called,  among  the  an- 
cient  Irish  poets,  the  plain  otHy-Cair' 
bre,  where  many  a  wondrous  feat  was 
achieved.  The  hereditary  chiefs  took 
the  name  of  O 'Donovan,  and  their 
territory  is  described  as  the  country 
"  along  the  sluggish  river  Maigue 
{Coshma,  Le.,  along  the  Maigue),  and 
the  plains  down  to  the  Shannon." 
Cathal  was  the  chief  of  this  territory, 
and  we  find  oor  friend  Muircherteaob 
going  into  it  to  receive  his  submission. 
A  poetic  description  is  given  of  a  night 
spent  in  the  plain,  their  only  shelter 


their  strong  leather  cloaks,  *'  with  mu- 
sic, however,  in  their  tents ;  listening 
to  its  strains,  and  dancing  right  joy- 
ously, they  passed  the  night." 

This  circuit  of  the  son  of  the  valiant 
Niall  in  search  of  hostages  affords  a 
singular  notion  of  the  cheapness  of 
kings  in  those  times,  and  the  lawless 
turbulency  of  the  period— 

"  Thou  hast  taken  the  hoflUge*  of  Inufkil— 
Thou  hast  brought  them  all  Into  AUaacb, 
Into  the  itone-taillt  poUce  of  ateeda." 

The  Desies  were  slaughtered  by  the 
King  of  Cashel,  it  seems,  to  revenge 
which  the  son  of  Niall  assembles  the 
races  of  Conall  and  Eoghan,  and  out 
of  a  large  number  selects  ten  hundred 
'to  accompany  him  *'  on  the  circuit  of 
Erin."  And  what  may  have  been  the 
mode  of  selection  ?  A  tent  was  erect- 
ed on  the  green,  at  the  door  of  which 
was  placed,  at  one  side,  a  furious  dog, 
at  the  other  a  man  with  a  spear  ;  the 
latter  stuck  his  spear  in  the  dumant 
at  one  side,  while  the  dog  fiew  at  him 
at  the  other ;  if  he  shrunk  from  these 
two  attacks,  he  was  prevented  from 
going  on  the  expedition ;  but  if  he 
wrestled  manfully  and  overcame  them, 
he  was  selected. 

Setting  out  now,  we  find  them  pick- 
ing up  kings  and  princes  like  paving- 
stones  ;  nor  do  we  want  a  poet  (*'ne  ca- 
ret vate  sacro")  to  chronicle  his  travels 
among  the  wilds  of  Innisfail. 


CHAPTBB  IX. 

"LtiMriokhoMi  the  third  rank,  thou^  firom  Iti  situation,  and  the  dignity  of  the  rlrer,  the  palm  ihould  be 
givta  to  fhia  city.    It  l»  washed  by  the  Shannon."— Stanx  u  u  ri t. 

**King  John  waa  pleased  irith  the  agreeablcnew  of  Limerick,  and  cauied  a  very  fine  caatic  and  bridge  to  be 
Inim  there.**— Ibid. 


The  venerable  cathedral  of  Limerick, 
BOW  standing  on  the  site  of  the  palace 
of  one  of  its  kings,  forms  a  highly  im- 
pressive feature  m  the  scenery  for  se- 
veral miles  along  the  Shannon.  The 
entire  structure  is  built  in  the  most 
simple  style — ^the  ancient  Gothic — and 
is  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  old- 
est part  of  the  town,  not  far  from  the 
tixBe-hononred  castle  of  Kin^  John. 
In  the  interior  there  is  nothmg,  per- 
haps, very  remarkable ;  the  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  several  arches,  which,  as  well 
as  the  great  eastern  window,  are  in  ex- 
cellent keeping  with  the  remainder  of 
tl^  building.  Several  recesses  in  the 
4Ufilas,  however,  orig^ally  family  cha- 
ftis,  b%v6  £men  a  prey  to  the  en- 
Vol.  XXVIIL-No.  163. 


croachments  of  modern  improvements. 
The  steeple,  nearly  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  in  height,  is  particularly 
fine,  and  towering  above  the  several 
edifices  around,  carries  back  the  mind 
to  the  eventful  periods  of  the  past.*  It 
is  seen,  for  several  miles  along  the 
windings  of  the  river,  forming  a  land- 
mark of  no  little  interest. 

Donald  O'Brien,  theorig:inalfounder» 
in  the  twelfth  century,  endowed  it  with 
several  grants  of  land,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  succeeding  century,  it 
was  much  enlarged  by  Bishop  Donat 
0*Brien,  who,  in  addition,  assigned  pre» 
bends  to  the  secular  canons.  Some 
traces  of  the  changes  which  loi^  sub- 
sequently occurrM  at  the  Eeiorm^ 
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tion,  are  also  distinguishable ;  but  so 
many  of  its  antique  monuments  have 
sufferedj  that  the  imagination  insensi- 
bly sets  about  supplying  their  places  ; 
indeed  the  serene  and  simple  beauties 
of  this  fine  edifice  have  been  as  much 
defaced  by  the  rude  hand  of  the  spoiler 
in  the  turmoil  of  civil  strife  as  the  exi- 
gent fascinations  of  modem  improvers. 

Two  or  three  beautiful  pieces  of 
modem  art  in  some  wav  relieve  the 
errors  of  taste  of  a  previous  a^e,  fur- 
nishing, as  we  hope,  the  initiative  of  a 
more  correct  style. 

Straying  among  the  usles,  sundry 
memorials  of  those  once  busy,  and 
great,  and  gay,  meet  the  eye ;  nor  are 
there  wanting  "  uncouth  rhymes  and 
shapeless  sculpture  to  teach  the  pasa* 
ing  moralist  the  unsubstantial  nature 
of  this  shadowy  state  of  existence.  In 
one  comer,  a  certain  little  Samvkl 
Barriroton,  **  of  famous  cities  clock 
and  chime  maker,*'  very  horologically 
acquaints  us — 

«•  Ht  mad*  hit  «ws  tliM  fo  earlier  mA  Ut6r, 
But  now  ha  le  returned  to  Qod  his  Creator, 
The  19th  of  Korember,  then  he  deoeaied. 
And  Ik  hia  muuorj  thia  hace  li  placed.** 

And  a  little  farther  off,  we  find  ^'en- 
tombed" Oeoffi7  Arthur,  with  some 
curious  abbreviated  monkish  verses, 
intended  for  '^the  cold,  dull  ear  of 
death  :"— 

**  Hie  jaeei  in  tumnli  ttmdo 
Sublatui  a  mnndo 
QalfHdui  Arthurte, 
Theeaarariiu  quondam  istlus  eedeata, 
In  tubus  sic  octaram  cane« 
Qui  hie  dice  octo  precum  Ean«.** 

The  last  distich  is  somewhat  sonnd- 
ingly  translated — a  sage  provision,  in 
case  English  should  supersede  Latin, 
or  the  latter  come  to  life  from  being  a 
dead  language : — 

**  Do  thou  incite  the  solemn  train, 
And  with  ttie  doleftil  trump  proclaim 
IHfht  times  this  mournAil  storj. 
Then  to  Eana  oblation  make 
Of  eight  prayers  for  the  sake 
Of  hia  soul  in  Purgatory.'* 

Several  others,  of  a  very  old  date,  also 
attracted  our  attention.  Among  the 
rest,  one  to  a  relative  of  the  great 
Donald  O'Brien  himself,  which  we  do 
not  now  recollect. 

Donald  O'Brien  was  a  man  of  gpreat 
bravery,  and  would  have  been  deserv- 
ing a  niche  in  the  affections  of  poste- 
rity, but  for  his  very  questionable  con- 
duct-^burning  the  city  of  Limerick. 


Henry  the  Second,  embarking  at  Mil- 
ford  Haven  with  a  fleet  of  not  lest  thaa 
240  ships,  and  4,000  soldiers,  landed 
at  Waterford,  in  1172.  Such  a  for, 
midable  array  brought  the  several 
Irish  chieftains  to  their  senses ;  and 
O'Brien,  meeting  Henry  on  his  way 
to  Limerick,  surrendered  the  city. 
Leaving  his  generals  in  possession  of 
Ireland,  Henry  next  returned  to  Eng- 
land; but  several  disputes  having 
arisen,  Strongbow  thought  it  neces- 
sory  to  crush  the  spirit  of  revolt*  In 
two  years  afterwards,  accordingly,  he 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  trouble- 
some Donald ;  but  coming  off  second 
best,  the  latter  bid  defiance  to  the 
English,  and  secured  himself  in  the 
city.  Raymond  le  Gros  now  under* 
took  to  dislodge  him,  and  arriving  on 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon  in  winter, 
he  found  the  river  swollen  and  the 
bridges  broken  down.  Two  of  the 
boldest  of  his  knights,  venturing  to 
ford  the  river,  one  of  them  was 
drowned,  when  the  nephew  of  Ray- 
mond, Miler  Fitz  Henry,  leaped  boldly 
into  the  stream,  and  swam  across. 
The  rest  of  the  troops  soon  followed, 
and  amid  shouts  of  **  Saint  David," 
Donald  and  his  followers  were  again 
conquered.  With  a  little  of  the  m/ 
detpertmdum  philosophy  of  the  day, 
Donald  again  attacked  his  foes  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  but  was  obliged 
again  to  yield.  As  a  sort  of  compro- 
mise, he  was  now  invested  with  the 
government  of  Limerick ;  and  Ray- 
mond and  his  troops  proceeded  to  eva- 
cuate the  town,  but  they  had  scarcely 
passed  out  of  the  gate,  when  the  bridge 
was  broken  down,  and  they  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  city  in  flames 
—the  work  of  Ronald  1  The  positioii 
of  this  bridge  is  still  pointed  out.  The 
last  fifteen  years  of  the  life  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man  exhibits  one  continu- 
ous contest  with  the  English)  and 
some  idea  of  the  very  troublesome 
light  in  which  he  was  viewed  by  the 
kinff,  may  be  gathered  firom  the  quaint 
saymff  of  Henry,  on  being  told  of  the 
exploits  of  iUymond  and  Donald. 
<<  The  first  gaining  of  Limerick/' 
quoth  the  king,  «<  was  a  noble  esploiti 
losing  it, astillnobler  s  but  the  oidy  act 
of  wisdom,  the  last  getting  rid  of  it 
altogether."  Donald  died  in  IIM, 
and  with  him  ended  the  ''kingdom  of 
Limerick."  Besides  founding  the  ve- 
nerable cathedral  here,  a  laiNtiB|p  »•• 
morlal  of  hia  pietjp,  be  eadow«d  several 
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other  churches  through  the  country, 
and  lies  buried  at  KillaIoe>  oh  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Shannon. 

Durinff  the  subsequent  reign  of 
King  Jonn,  a  great  degree  of  tran- 
quilSty  prevailed ;  and  both  Heylin 
and  Stanihurst  tell  us,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hostilities  of  the  barons,  he 
seeo^ed  particularly  delighted  with  the 
*' well-frequented  empory*'  of  Lime- 
riok ;  he  remained  there  three  months, 
and  among  other  things,  disposed  of 
the  castle  of  Carrig  o'  Gunnel  to  one 
of  the  0*Briens,  making  him  sovereign 
at  the  same  time.  John  granted  a 
charter  also  to  the  ci^,  recited  in  the 
later  one  of  Elizabeth. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  we  find  die  O'Briens  and 
Butlers  in  one  almost  uninterrupted 
fight.  At  this  time,  De  Clare,  a  de- 
scendant of  Strongbow,  arrived,  and 
getting  possession  of  a  large  estate,built 
the  splendid  castle  of  Bunratty,  still  in 
good  preservation,  on  the  borders  of 
Uie  river.  One  of  the  O'Briens,  short- 
ly after,  laid  siege  to  it,  and  obliged 
Ue  Clare  to  come  to  a  pacific  arrange- 
ment. 

The  signal  victory  achieved  about 
this  period  at  the  litde  rivulet  of  Ban- 
nockburn,  inspired  many  of  the  Irish 
chiefs  with  hopes  of  similar  success  to 
that  of  their  Scottish  neighbours,  and 
a  brother  of  *'  the  Bruce"  was  crowned 
king  of  Ireland,  and  after  several  fear- 
ful engagements,  he  approached  Lime- 
rick, and  kept  his  court  here;  how- 
ever, he  was  shortly  after  slain,  and  the 
Scottish  army  routed  with  dreadful 
slaughter. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Third,  a  parliament  was  held  in  Li- 
merick, but  of  its  l^islation,  his- 
tory is  silent ;  and  not  till  the  event- 
ful period  of  Elizabeth,  do  we  find  the 
capital  of  Munster  making  any  noise 
in  the  world :  then  we  find  Sir  George 
Carew  entrenched  at  Askeaton,  Des- 
mond stirring  dp  a  battle  at  the  gates 
of  Limerick.  Sir  H.  Sidney,  making 
a  progress  through  Munster,  and  meet- 
ing ue  haughty  Geraldine,  ordered 
him  to  make  some  reparation  for  his 
past  transgressions,  but  the  earl  ac- 
quainted him  before  midsummer  he 
would  take  the  field  with  5000  men. 
Sidney,  however,  seizing  him  in  his 
ttronffhold  at  Kilmallock,  confined 
him  m  the  castle  of  Limerick;  libe- 
raied  8<Miie  time  after,  he  took  the 
Md  again,  and  after  a  succession  of 


wonderful  reverses  of  fortune,  died  in 
the  greatest  misery. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in- 
deed, we  find  the  author  of  the  "  Pa- 
cata  Hibernia"  busily  engaged  quelling 
the  insubordination  of  the  time,  and 
bestowing  his  attention  on  the  strong 
fortresses  of  Askeaton,  Rilmallook,  and 
Glin.  In  an  attack  on  the  latter,  he 
was  aided  by  a  frigate  in  full  sail, 
which  bore  down,  and  commenced 
a  furious  bombardment;  a  flag  of 
truce  making  its  appearance,  was  com- 
manded to  d^art,  when  a  singular 
expedient  was  tried  with  no  better  suc- 
cess.— A  young  and  innocent  infant 
was  placed  in  the  breast-work  of  the 
castle,  a  pledge  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
knight ;  but  the  opposing  general  re- 
plied, "there  were  more  children 
where  that  came  from,  and  though  it 
should  be  killed,  he  would  continue  to 
point  his  guns  as  before !"  A  breach 
was  soon  made,  and  the  garrison  either 
put  to  the  sword,  or  driven  over  the 
battlements  into  the  Shannon. 

Stretching  across  the  Shannon  not 
far  from  the  Cathedral,  and  near  the 
castle  of  the  king  of  Magna  Charta, 
stood,  a  few  years  since,  the  crumbling 
remains  of  "  Thomond  Bridge,"  now 
replaced  by  a  clumsy  modern  struc- 
ture; this  curious  relic  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  was  perfectly  level, 
and  contained  fourteen  arches,  each 
one  differing  from  the  other  after  some 
very  discursive  plan  of  the  original 
projectors ;  the  marks  of  the  hur- 
dles on  which  it  was  erected  were  vi- 
sible till  the  period  of  its  taking  down/ 
and  if  we  are  to  credit  an  old  tradition 
in  no  way  flattering  to  our  modern 
appliances  of  art,  the  tumbling  down 
of  it  cost  more  than  its  putting  up  $ 
the  orig^al  expense  of  this  venerable 
structure,  amounting  only  to  £30! 
A  piece  of  elegance  a  little  further 
down  the  river,  in  our  own  recol- 
lection, cost  the  pretty  considerable 
sum  of  £60,000,  and  though  not  much 
g^ven  to  prophecy,  we  venture  to  pre- 
dict the  frost  of  six  centuries  will  never 
pass  o'er  its  grey  hairs.  The  old  bridge, 
erected  about  the  same  period  as  John's 
Castle,  led  directly  from  that  ancient 
fortress  in  the  island  on  which  the 
town  was  first  founded,  into  the  dis- 
trict of  Thomond,  and  bein^  the  only 
avenue  to  that  extensive  district,  ne- 
cessarily became  a  point  of  no  incon- 
siderable  importance.  A  little  after 
the  arrival  of  Cromwell  in  the  coun- 
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try^  we  find  Ireton  coming  by  a  detour 
in  this  direction.  Marclung  from 
Cashel,  he  reached  the  Shannon  oppo- 
site  Rillaloe,  where  two  thousand  horse 
and  footy  protected  by  breast- worksy 
defended  the  pass  of  the  river.  De- 
ceived by  a  feint,  the  Irish  troops 
commenced  opposing  those  of  the  par- 
liamenty  while  Ireton  very  quietly  was 
marching  them  in  quest  of  a  ford 
which  he  discovered  not  far  from 
Castle  Connell.  Some  traces  of  the 
old  castle  which  stood  at  this  ford, 
still  remain,  several  days  were  spent 
in  making  the  ford  passable,  laying 
stones  and  hurdles ;  and  every  prepa- 
ration being  effected,  we  find  him  with 
his  troops,  under  the  deep  shadows  of 
the  night,  marching  silently  into  Tho- 
mond.  The  first  party  landed,  seized 
the  castle,  and  killed  the  guards,  and 
now  "turning  the  flank"  of  the  oppos- 
ing forces— that  great  desideratum  in 
tactics — he  took  possession  of  Killaloe. 
Another  of  his  generals,  detached  to 
Portumna,  took  possession  of  that 
also,  so  he  was  now  complete  master 
of  the  Shannon;  advancing  next  to- 
wards Limerick,  he  seized  a  battery  at 
the  salmon  weir,  and  began  the  siege 
in  form  at  Thomond  Bridge. 

Summoning  the  governor  to  surren- 
der, a  disposition  to  treat  was  evinced 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  but  Ireton 
seemed  resolved  to  press  the  siege ;  the 
castle  at  the  foot  of  Thomond  Bridge, 
leading  to  the  city,  was  first  carried,  and 
dreadful  slaughter  on  the  bridge  ensued, 
amid  which  the  besieged  broke  down 
two  of  the  arches  next  John's  Castle, 
at  the  other  end,  rendering  it  thus  im- 
passable. He  now  attempted  to  land 
by  boats  and  a  float  provided  for  the 
occasion,  but  all  who  ventured  to 
cross  the  river,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  drowned  or  killed.  Winter 
coming  on,  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  abandon  his  enterprise,  if  treachery 
and  sedition  had  not  found  their  way 
into  the  opposite  camp ;  a  treaty  was 
agreed  on,  and  the  unusual  spectacle 
was  exhibited  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties dining  quietly  together  between 
the  two  armies,  several  successive  days! 
This,  however,  was,  after  a  little,  bro- 
ken off  again,  Ireton  threw  another 
bridge  over  the  river,  marched  his 
troops  across,  and  after  making  first 
an  encampment  dose  up  to  the  breast- 
works of  the  enemy,  lef^  an  immense 
force  to  prevent  any  one  leaving  the 
eity.       And    here   perhaps    it    were 


well  to  pause  and  turn  a  thoughtful 
glance  at  the  horrors  of  this  period, 
nrom  whence  alesson  of  deepest  interest 
cannot  fail  to  arise.  Indeed  the  suffer- 
inffs  at  this  fearful  siege  almost  exceed 
belief,  were  the  horrors  of  the  time 
not  proved  in  a  thousand  ways. 

The  cruelties  of  the  time  may  be 

fathered  from  the  facts  in  "  Ludlow*s 
femoirs."  A  gibbelhvas  erected  in 
sight  of  the  walls ;  any  one  attempting 
to  come  out,  was  threatend  with  hang- 
ing ;  several  were  whipped ;  and  one 
poor  aged  man  and  bis  daughter  es- 
caping the  pestilence  and  famine  of 
the  citv,  the  latter  was  ordered  to  be 
hanffeci  before  her  father's  eyes — the 
aged  father  to  be  flogged,  and  sent 
back  into  the  city ;  in  vain  the  poor 
man  remonstrated,  and  in  the  inten- 
sity of  his  agony,  begging  to  be  hanged 
in  place  of  his  daughter,  he  was  sa- 
vagely refused.  After  bravely  resist- 
ing the  siege  for  a  long  time,  the  citi- 
zens were  betrayed ;  one  of  the  chief 
officers,  taking  the  keys  of  the  city 
from  the  mayor,  seized  John's  gate, 
and  turning  the  cannon  on  the  town, 
declared  he  would  not  quit  his  post 
till  it  was  surrendered  to  the  enemy. 
When  the  capitulation  was  signed,  the 
troops,  amounting  to  2,500  men,  laid 
down  their  arms  in  the  cathredral,  and 
in  marching  out  of  the  garrison,  Lud- 
low saw  several  of  them  drop  dead  of 
the  plague.  After  a  short  time,  Ireton 
himself  caught  the  infection,  and  died, 
and  was  buried  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
chapel,  at  Westminster,  but  was  after  • 
wards  taken  up,  and  buried  at  Tyburn, 
amid  very  general  execration. 

We  are  not  among  those,  we  must 
confess,  who  delight  in  the  horrors  of 
war,  particularly  the  fearful  devasta- 
tion of  civil  strife ;  **  peace  has  its 
victories  as  well  as  war,"  is  a  very 
prominent  item  in  our  moral  creed  ; 
and  we  are  ever  more  rejoiced  by  the 
laurels  won  in  these  bloodless  fields, 
than  those  stsdned  with  the  dust  and 
gore  of  our  common  humanity:  in- 
deed, we  should  not  bring  so  promi- 
nently forward  these  historic  associa- 
tions, but  that  lessons  of  no  uninstruc- 
tive  tendency,  and  gratulations  sundry, 
and  various,  and  gratifying,  still  linger 
about  these  old  and  venerable  wuls ; 
the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  or- 
phan cast  a  gloom,  doubtless,  over  the 
mind  of  every  well-thinking  person ; 
yet  such  has  been  the  history  of  the 
world  firom  the  earliest  epoch.     The 
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earthquake  and  fttorm  are  not  less  ne- 
cessary in  the  physical  world,  than  the 
upheavings  of  society  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  great  principle.  Yea, 
**  Paradise  itself/'  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet  of  the  Koran,  ''lies  under 
the  shadow  of  swords.** 

But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our 
narrative — After  the  capitulation  to 
Ireton,  we  find  William  landing  in  Ire- 
land, the  city  invested  by  him  in  per- 
son, and  twenty  thousand  men  en- 
camped under  its  walls.  His  first  posi- 
tion was  at  Singland,  where  his  Danish 
countrymen  some  centuries  before  were 
placed,  from  whence  his  field-pieces 
bad  fidl  command  of  the  city  :  a  sum- 
mons to  surrender  being  sent,  many  in 
the  town,  among  which  were  Boiseleau 
and  Sarsfield,  opposed  it,  and  the  envoy 
was  sent  back.  Next  day  a  French 
soldier  deserting  into  the  town,  ac- 
quainted Sarsfield  of  some  artillery 
coming  to  William ;  Sfirsfield  crossed 
the  Shannon,  lay  all  day  concealed  in 
the  mountidns  in  the  line  of  their 
march,  and  coming  up  with  them,  fixed 
the  cannon,  loaded  to  the  mouths,  in 
the  earth  and  blew  them  up.  This 
accident  interrupted  William  s  opera- 
tions for  some  time ;  but  receiving  can- 
non from  Waterford,  he  renewed  the 
attack,  which  on  both  sides  was  main- 
tained with  desperate  bravery  for  some 
time.  A  breach  was  made  at  length 
near  John's  Gate,  and  the  king  ordered 
the  counterscarp  and  two  towers  on 
each  side  of  the  gate  to  be  assaulted ; 
five  hundred  grenadiers  rushed  to 
the  attack,  the  besieged  defending  the 
breach  with  desperate  firmness.  The 
regiment  ordered  to  the  support  of  the 
be^^ers,  stopped  at  the  counterscarp, 
but  some  driving  the  Irish  before  them 
were  killed ;  Uie  latter  rallied,  sur- 
rounded the  breach,  and  defended  it 
more  vigorously  than  before ;  and  here 
the  women  of  Limerick  gained  a  title 
to  celebrity  equal  to  that  of  the  Maid 
of  Saragossa,  for,  mingling  with  the 
besieged  troops,  they  pushed  to  the 
front  and  assailed  the  enemy  with 
stones !  During  three  hours  a  tremen- 
dous hot  fire  was  kept  up ;  a  regi- 
ment of  William*s  seizing  what  was 
called  the  *'  black  battery,"  thought  all 
was  right,  but  being  full  of  powder,  it 
was  blown  up;  the  defence  of  the 
breach  still  continued  as  obstinate  as 
ever,  and  after  having  fifteen  hundred 
men  numbered  amonffst  the  dead  and 
dying,  ihe  EngUsh  withdrew.    William 


now  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
after  offering  very  advantageous  terms, 
which  were  refused,  he  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  to  Solmes  and 
Ginkle.  During  a  long  interval  which 
succeeded  after  the  di^antling  of  the 
English  batteries,  Sarsfield  was  en- 
gaged repairing  his  fortifications ;  his 
army  amounted  to  fifty  tiiousand  men. 
Ginkle  in  the  meantime  not  idle,  was 
engaged  at  another  point  on  die  Shan- 
non— Athlone.  A  little  after,  however, 
we  find  him  securing  the  passes  of  the 
river  at  Limerick,  ana  waiting  anxiously 
for  his  artillery  and  baggage.  An 
English  squadron  of  nineteen  ships, 
lying  in  the  Shannon,  being  ordered  to 
sail  up  the  river,  and  every  preparation 
made,  he  ad? anced  on  the  town ;  the 
garrison  commenced  the  attack  outside 
the  walls,  but  after  one  tremendous 
volley  they  retired  within  the  town; 
trenches  were  opened  and  batteries 
thrown  up,  and  shot  and  shell  poured 
into  the  city  ;  the  terrified  inhabitants 
fled  in  every  quarter,  and  next  day  the 
garrbon  made  a  tremendous  sally,  but 
were  almost  immediately  driven  back. 
A  breach  was  now  made  in  the  town 
wall,  but  a  gun  being  placed  on  the 
steeple  of  the  cathedral,  many  of  the 
besiegers  were  killed  ;  the  gunner  on 
the  steeple,  however,  did  not  escape 
their  vigilance,  and  this  venerable  edi- 
fice was  in  a  fair  way  of  demolition 
when  Ginkle  ordered  the  cannonading 
to  cease,  thinking  it  a  pity  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  city  should  be  destroyed. 
After  standing  out  for  some  time, 
Ginkle  at  length  conceived  the  only 
way  for  reducing  the  town  was  to  in- 
vest it  on  the  Thomond  side,  and  con- 
cealing his  design,  he  pretended  to 
leave  off  the  attack ;  but  what  was  the 
amazement  of  those  in  the  town  on 
finding  a  bridge  thrown  across  the  river 
in  one  night,  and  Ginkle,  with  ten  resi- 
ments  offoot  and  fourteen  guns,  at  the 
foot  of  Thomond  bridge;  a  fearful 
action  ensued,  the  cannon  of  John's 
Castle  playing  on  them  across  the  Shan- 
non ;  the  besieged  foueht  desperately, 
filling  the  bridge;  but  being  at  length 
routed,  a  French  ofiicer  in  the  city, 
fearing  the  enemy  would  enter  along 
with  them,  raised  the  draw-bridge, 
leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  be- 
siegers. A  scene  horrible  to  contem- 
plate ensued;  six  hundred  were  run 
through  with  the  sword,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  were  driven  into  the 
river  and  drowned.     Grown  tired  of 
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war,  and  exasperated  at  the  dissensions 
growing  up  every  hour,  the  hesiegers 
at  length  capitulated;  a  treaty  was 
signed,  and  a  general  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities agreed  on.  In  these  memorahle 
engagements  on  the  banks  of  the  Shan- 
non,  history  seems  unanimous  in  laud- 
ing the  prudence  of  Gmkle  not  less  than 
the  intrepid  bravery  of  Sarsfield ;  each, 
supporting  Uiose  rights  and  immuni- 
ties which  he  considered  best,  exhibited 
a  zeal  and  energy  worthy  of  a  better 
cause ;  and  the  surrender  of  Limerick 
was  one  of  those  remarkable  events — 
one  of  those  turning  points  in  human 
affiiirs,  which  One  alone  can  compre- 
hend, and  which  is  not  permitted  the 
participators  to  look  into;  indeed, 
under  the  wise  arrangements  of  Pro- 
vidence, the  prospect  now  brightens, 
and  where  Enghsh,  and  Dane,  and 
Irish  once  met  in  deadly  hostility,  the 
land  is  now  given  up  to  social  improve- 
ment. 

Of  the  modem  city  of  Limerick, 
we  purpose  not  to  speak  at  any  length, 
referring  rather  to  the  work  of  a 
Rev.  friend,  a  perfect  miracle  of  in- 
dustry and  research.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  city  for  several  years, 
has  been  steadily  progressive.  The 
capabilities  of  their  noble  river  have 
also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  ci- 
tizens, and  docks  of  some  extent  are 
likely  at  length  to  result  from  their 
solicitous  endeavours ;  to  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  magnificent  works 
of  this  kind  in  the  western  capital  of 
the  sister  island,  the  neglect  of  our 
"  Irish  Liverpool"  is  a  social  and 
geographic  anomaly  scarcely  within 
the  limits  of  ordinary  credibility. 
Half  way  in  point  of  time  between  our 
very  amiable  friends,  Jonathan  and 
John  Bull,  each  seems  to  have  been 
studying  a  chart  from  which  our 
country  has  been  washed  away,  and 
thousands  emigrating  to  the  western 
world,  spend  somewhat  facetiously 
half  the  allotted  period  like  pilgrims 
to  Mecca,  with  their  "faces  to  the 
east.*'  What  some  of  our  future 
archaeologists  will  think  of  the  "logs** 
kept  on  such  voyages,  it  is  not  easy 
to  anticipate,  and  when  told  of  the 
little  river  Mersey  being  nearer  New 
York,  than  our  patriarchal  acquaint- 
ance the  Shannon,  our  friend  **  near 
the  equinoctial  line,'*  will  be  brought 
to  corroborate  some  theory  of  the 
world  having  turned  upside  down,  or 
inside  out. 


Our  readers  in  Galway  have  been 
tellinff  us  of  the  charms  of  Lough 
Corru),  and  Con,  and  Mask ;  our 
neighbours  on  the  Lee,  of  the  beau- 
ties of  Cove  and  Passage — ^matters  we 
should  be  the  last  to  question — still 
we  would  fain  concentrate  attention 
on  Kerry  point  and  Loop  Head.  The 
thousand  islands  off  Clew  Bay  and 
Sline  Head,  and  the  tremendous  roll 
of  the  Atlantic  in  Mai  Bay,  are  be- 
yond every  thing  beautiful ;  we  can- 
not recommend  them,  however,  to  the 
"understandings"  of  our  American 
barks  or  to  the  hawsers  of  our  India- 
men. 

There  b  a  certain  Briarean  indi- 
vidual called  *'  every  body,'*  whose 
business  has  been,  time  out  of  mind, 
left  to  another  worthy  gentleman; 
we  think  this  negative  personage  has 
had  his  finger  in  the  subject ;  we  are, 
therefore,  the  more  anxious  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  rulers  to  the  un- 
dertaking of  the  matter.  The  con- 
struction of  proper  and  spacious  docks 
at  Limerick,  indeed,  cannot  fail  to 
prove  an  essential  step  in  the  experi- 
ment of  bringing  the  two  countries 
nearer  together;  of  the  unexplored 
industrial  resources  of  our  noble 
river,  we  have  spoken  before — ^these 
alone  should  decide  the  matter.  Some 
recent  evidences  of  the  advantage 
taken  of  these  capabilites  are  not 
wanting,  and  the  polishing  of  marble, 
and  manufacture  of  some  woollen  fk- 
brics  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  are 
proofs  that  we  only  want  cotton  to 
set  our  entire  unemployed  population 
at  work.  Anchored  in  the  Shannon, 
in  a  spot  where  a  French  general 
once  said  he  could  take  the  city  with 
"roasted  apples,"  we  had  ample  op- 
portunity of  spying  the  beauties  of 
the  land--but  they  are  to  be  seen,  not 
described. 

The  new  part  of  Limerick  exhi- 
bits no  little  elegance  and  taste,  being 
little  inferior  to  many  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  The  city  has  been  cele- 
brated, time  out  of  mind,  for  the 
beauty  and  blandishments  of  the  fairer 
part  of  creation — a  distinction  we  feel 
happy  in  still  conceding  to  it.  Its 
wfdls  and  wallnut  shells,  bid  fair  in- 
deed to  go  down  to  posterity  toge- 
ther ;  nor  must  we  forget  its  lace,  only 
equal  to  its  ladies.  To  enumerate 
its  fishing  hooks  and  flies,  were  clearly 
a  work  of  supererogation,  not  to  men- 
tion its  salmon,  chroniclers  of  its  c^ 
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lebrities ;  however,  we  should  not  ful- 
fil our  office  to  our  friends  of  both 
arms  of  the  service,  were  we  not  to 
tell  them  there  are  two  other  things  thej 
value  to  be  got  here  also — the  oldest 
wines  a&d  newest  news;  wishing  for 
the  best  bottle  of  wine  in  the  service, 
or  a  hint  of  the  earliest  brevet,  turn 
towards  Limerick. 

The  city  is,  of  course,  governed  by 
»  mayor  a&d  corporation,  and  the  for- 
mer-^^teli  it  not  in  the  gun-room — 
if  admiral  of  the  Shannon,  his  juris- 
dietion  extendii»  as  far  as  an  arrow  can 
shoot  beyond  SetAierf.  Several  im- 
pit>vements  are  in  progress  in  the  old 
part  of  the  city,  especially  one  to  em- 
oank  the  original  island  on  which  the 
city  was  founded,  let  our  friends  only 
avoid  commissioners.  A  very  epistolary 
abstraction  termed  «'  Woods  and  Fo- 
rests," whose  acquaintance  with  the 
locality  u  somethmg  like  Mark  Tap- 
ley's  of  Eden,  very  much  confined  to 
paper — has  hitherto  done  much  in  wax 
and  queen's  heads,  let  us  hope  equal 
activity  wiU  be  shown  in  providing  an 
outlet  fbr  the  tired  citizen  along  his 
beaotifiil  river.  The  only  available  exit 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  where, 
by  accident,  he  might  escape  to  fill  his 
lungs  with  the  freshness  of  the  coun- 
try, is  of  course  blocked  up,  your  ge- 
ndliie  commissioner  forming  his  plans 
on  the  curt  maxim—*'*  nothing  for  no- 
thing"— a  third  walk,  where  he  was 
accustomed  wUlome  to  wander  at  his 
own  free  will,  without  the  ghost  of  a 
commissions  stalking  across  his  path, 
was  too  much  to  indulge  in;  and 
now,  if  found  riding  without  special 
liberty,  he  is  subject  to  the  solicitous 
attentions  of  the  Shannon  Commis- 
sioners and  Court  of  Quean's  Bench. 
We  hope  our  friends  will  keep  a  jea- 
lous eye  on  the  Palace  of  Donald 
O'Brien  and  John's  Castle,  lest  any  of 
these  red-tape  apparitions,  smit  with  a 
love  of  Uiese  old  relics,  should  Imger 
in  thdr  precincts,  and  Mary's  Steeple 
be  found  eloping  some  fine  morning, 
or  John's  Castle  discovered  on  its  way 
across  the  river. 

A  little  way  above  the  city,  the  tidal 
wave'of  the  river  terminates,  and  the 
rushing  waters  of  the  Upper  Shannon 
meet  those  of  the  Lower ;  and  here  we 
would  beg  leave  to  part  from  thee, 
gentlest  reader,  for  the  present.  Yet 
^  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow,"  we 
would  Sun  draw  out  our  verbosity 
longer  than  the  **  staple  of  our  argu- 


ment," and  keep  babbling  of  green 
fields,  but  that  we  hope  to  meet  thee 
amongst  the  witchery  of  Lough  Derg 
in  another  number.  We  have  been 
diverted  into  the  current  of  history  in 
the  present  one,  by  the  castellated 
ruins  of  the  capital  of  the  Shannon ; 
diverted  into  that  stream  of  events  so 
full  of  interest — 

**  That  rtrer,  on  whoM  baaki  we  fbund 
Sweet  iwloml  flowen,  •ad  Isvrda  thafchttreeroimed 
Fnll  oft  the  unworthy  brow  of  Uwlete  fbree  f 
And  for  ^ight  of  him  who  trecki  its  coniie, 
Imiaorlfll  uureath  ftnd  palmi  eboand." 

Yes,  let  the  practical  people  of  the 
world  prattle  as  they  please,  there  is  a 
world  about  and  around  us,  on  the 
confines  of  the  present,  where  we  may 
acquire  lessons  of  deepest  wisdom. 
Some  one  speaks  of  standing  high  upon 
this  vantage-ground  of  the  nresent,  and 
lookinff  at  the  past,'  and  Milton  of  the 
**  bright  countenance  of  truth  shining 
amid  the  still  air  of  such  delightful 
studies."— Beautiful,  indeed,  on  the 
mountain  tops,  are  the  feci  of  those 
bringing  tidings  from  the  past ;  beau- 
tiful, mdeed,  the  privilege  to  be  per- 
mitted to  think  and  feel  in  concert 
with  such  pure  minds.  The  revela- 
tions of  history  bring  us  into  contact 
with  those  endowed  with  like  passions, 
and  thoughts,  and  sentiments  to  our- 
selves ;  gifted  with  that  divine  and 
sublimating  spirit,  we  but  too  often 
neglect ;  and  when  we  find  those  pas- 
sions and  thoughts  linked  with  the 
purest  love,  as  in  the  early  teachings 
of  our  great  saint,  breathing  the  kind- 
liest afiSctions  of  the  unchanging  heart 
of  man,  every  wall  and  ruin  becomes 
hallowed  by  such  associations.  His- 
tory is  the  gpreat  connecting-link  of  the 
soul  with  the  feelings  of  the  past,  and 
what  a  well-sprine  of  delight  in  those 
pure  sympathies  thus  awakened ;  what 
freshness  in  the  old  truths  ever  rush- 
ing up  5  what  a  pervading  soul  of  hap- 
piness, could  we  but  perceif  e  it  I  Yes, 
Schiller— 

**  Sftnft  und  ehen  rinnt  der  Lebeni  fltiM, 
Dnreh  der  Mhonhelt  ttme  SchattenHni." 

Spite  the  destroying  finger  of  Time 
—the  crumbling  of  rock  and  ruin — 
softly  flows  yet  ever  the  calm  under- 
current of  life,  "gliding  through  the 
«'shadowland"ofthebeautiful.  Nearly 
six  thousand  years  have  the  trees  of 
the  forest  waved  in  the  sweet  breath  of 
heaven— have  the  flowers  been  renew- 
ed in  all  their  beauty  and  strength. 
So  with  the  charities  of  life— ever  dif- 
ferent, yet  the  same.^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation is  one  of  those  hooks  of  which 
it  is  impossible  that  we  should  omit 
giving  an  account ;  and  yet»  as  it  has 
almost  the  interest  of  a  romance— such 
is  the  power  with  which  the  author 
exhibits  in  actual  picture,  every  scene 
which  he  has  to  describe — we  can- 
not but  hope  that  the  volume  which 
now  demands  our  attention  must  be 
already  in  the  hands  of  many  of  our 
readers.  The  book  has  been  more 
popular  in  England  than  on  the  con- 
tinent. Of  the  English  translations  of 
the  three  first  volumes,  from  150,000, 
to  200,000  have  been  sold,  while  the 
sale  of  the  original  did  not  exceed  4,000. ' 
Dr.  D'Aubigne  saysi,  that  great  and 
serious  inconvenience  has  arisen  from 
inaccuracies  in  the  translations — in  one 
instance,  likely  to  have  led  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety. The  American  booksellers,  it 
appears,  circulated  75,000  copies  of 
D*Aubigpie's  work,  in  one  or  more 
English  translations,  but  the  scattered 
population  in  the  New  Settlements 
cannot  be  reached  by  ordinary  book- 
sellers, and  among  these  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society  undertook  to  circu- 
late an  edition  of  24,000  copies  through 
the  instrumentality  of  more  than  a 
hundred  hawkers  (Colporteurs).  The 
Tract  Society  were  accused  by  two 
presbyterian  synods,  of  mutilating  the 
work,  and  the  effect  of  the  accusation 
was  so  detrimental  to  the  society,  that 
Dr.  D'Aubigne  found  it  necessary  to 
interpose. 

The  Tract  Society,  it  would  appear, 
altered  the  translation  which  they 
circulated  in  a  few  passages,  but  the 
context  showed  that  what  they  printed 
was  more  in  accordance  with  D' Aubig- 
ne's  views  than  the  passages  in  the 
version  which  they  were  pirating  and 
paring  for  their  public.  In  one  passage 
vol  iii.  book  iz.  chap.  4,  the  committee 
of  the  Tract  Society  found  these  words 
— "  It  is  the  Episcopal  authority  itself 
that  Luther  calls  to  the  bar  of  judg- 
ment, in  the  person  of  the  German 


primate."  On  the  committee  were  epis- 
copalians, and  they  altered  the  phrase, 
<«  it  is  the  authority  of  Rome  itself  that 
Luther  calls  to  the  bar  of  judgment  in 
the  person  of  the  German  primate.'* 
On  this  D' Aubign6  says — **  this  is  no 
doubt  an  important  alteration,  but  the 
first  translator  had  himself  changed 
my  idea.  The  French  reads  thus — 
"  c'est  Tepiscopat  tout  entier  one  Lu- 
ther traduit  a  sa  barre  dans  la  per- 
sonne  du  primat  Germanique." 

**  There,"  he  adds,  '*  is  no  question 
of  epbcopal  authority  but  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops. 
I  pronounce  neither  for  nor  against  the 
episcopal  authority ;  I  am  content  to 
point  out  an  inaccuracy  in  the  transla- 
tion.** 

In  vol.  iii.  book  ix.-  chapter  2,  the 
committee  found  the  expression,  "  the 
ancient  structure  of  the  Church  was 
thus  tottering,"  and  they  substituted 
"  the  ancient  structure  of  Popery  was 
thus  tottering." 

"In  the  French,"  says  D*Aubiffn6, 
•*  there  occurs  neither  (Jhnrch  nor  Po- 
pery, but  simply  'Tanoien  edifice  s'e- 
oroulait,'  nevertheless  the  committee's 
rendering  is  preferable.  It  is  not  the 
Church  of  Christ  that  was  tottering, 
since  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail 
against  it.  It  is  the  Papal  Church,  as 
is  evident  from  the  context.  Most  of 
the  other  passages  changed  by  the  Ame- 
rican society,  were  originally  translat- 
ed with  tolerable  fidelity ;  but  it  was  suf- 
ficient that  some  were  not  so  to  make 
the  author  feel  the  necessity  of  a  new 
edition,  carefully  revised  by  himself." 

We  think  Dr.  D'Aubigne  quite 
right  in  doing  what  he  can  to  secure 
his  share  of  the  profits,  that  cannot  but 
arise  from  the  large  sales  in  England 
of  his  work  ;  but  a  translation,  no 
matter  by  whom  produced,  could  ne- 
ver be  secured  from  such  corrections 
and  alterations  as  he  mentions.  The 
implied  presbyterianism  of  the  work 
would  for  ever  subject  it  to  this  kind 
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of  word-parinff,  which  cannot  but  cre- 
ate distrust  of  all  popular  editions  of 
books  drcnlated  bv  tract  societies^  and 
we  sospecty  that  had  the  translation 
revised  by  himself  been  that  in  ^he 
hands  of  the  committee,  it  would 
not  have  fared  much  better. 

To  guard  as  far  as  he  could  against 
blunders  of  translators,  and  tract  so- 
eieties»  seemed  to  Dr.  D'Aubigne  a 
dntj.  It  was  important  too  to  secure 
to  himself  some  part  of  the  profits 
arising  from  the  English  sale.  These 
joint  considerations  having  led  to  a 
change  in  his  plan  of  publication^  he 
has  examined  Mr.  White's  translation 
of  the  three  first  volumes,  <'  line  by 
line»  and  word  by  word/'  in  order  to 
be  able  to  authenticate  its  being  every 
where  faithful  to  the  original>  and  the 
fourth  volume,  which  has  not  appear- 
ed in  any  other  than  the  English  form* 
is  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  White  and 
himself.  "  The  only  mode  in  which  he 
could  secure  to  Uie  publishers  who 
have  purchased  the  work  from  him^  a 
£ur  return  for  their  large  expenditure, 
was  to  withhold  from  immediate  pub- 
lication the  fourth  volume  in  French. 
Throughout  the  three  first  volumes  he 
has  also  introduced  original  matter, 
which  has  not  yet  appeared  in  any  other 
form.  Oliver  and  Boyd*s  edition  of 
D*Aubig^e*s  History  of  the  Reforma* 
tion  is  thus  the  most  perfect  form  in 
which  it  can  be  obtained.  We  are 
glad  that  an  arrangement  has  been 
made,  securing  to  the  author  his  fair 
remuneration,  and  giving  the  public 
the  best  guarantee  for  correctness  that 
can  be  had  under  the  circumstances. 

We  have  said  that  Dr.  D'Aubigne's 
style  is  singularly  animated  and  pic- 
turesque. Indeed  we  know  no  book 
equal  to  those  parts  of  his  which  give 
Luther's  early  life  and  struggles.  It 
b  hr  more  authentic  than  Michelet's 
**  Memoirs  of  Luther,  written  by  him- 
self," as  be  calls  a  book  substantiallv 
made  up  from  the  "  Table-talk,"  a  work 
of  very  doubtful  authority.  Michelet, 
with  great  diligence  and  with  great 
liveliness,  is  yet  a  writer  that  cannot 
be  altogether  relied  on,  as  he  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  distinguish  at  all  between 
tberelatif  e  value  of  his  authorities,  and 
a  theory  will  at  any  time  mislead  him. 
In  all  the  ciroumstanoes  that  prepared 


the  age  in  which  he  appeared  for  Lu- 
ther and  Luther  for  his  age,  D'Au- 
bigne  recognises  and  seeks  to  exhibit 
providentisJ  purpose.  The  argument 
IS  in  substance  the  same  as  that  illus- 
trated by  Dr.  Miller  in  the  "  Philosophy 
of  History,"  and  by  Mr.  O'Sullivan  in 
an  early  work  of  his  on  the  disposition 
of  events  leading  to  the  Reformation 
in  England. 

The  former  volumes  of  D'Aubigne*s 
History  have  carried  on  the  narrative 
to  the  period  when  Protestantism  be- 
gan to  exist  in  institutions  of  its  own  ; 
and  the  present  volume,  occupied  with 
the  History  of  the  Protest  of  Spire, 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  the 
Reformation  in  Switzerland,  is  scarcely 
less  interesting  or  important  than  those 
that  have  preceded  it. 

The  period  of  the  Reformation  is 
emphatically  the  commencement  of 
modern  history.  All  things  have  be- 
come new.  In  the  parent  Church  of  the 
West,  no  less  tlum  in  the  communities 
which  had  hitherto  acknowledged  a 
dependence,  more  or  less  modified,upon 
her,  the  'spirit  of  change  was  operat- 
ing ;  and  Rome,  no  less  than  Germany, 
was  influenced  by  the  ereat  scenes,  m 
which  the  people  were  beginning  to  be 
felt  a  powerful  and  influencing  element 
in  the  constitution  of  society.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  these  early 
struggles  religious  feeling,  everywhere 
awake  and  active,  had  not  yet  fixed 
itself  into  adverse  dogmas.  There 
was  nothing  even  to  render  improba- 
ble a  silent  correction  of  the  start- 
ling abuses  of  practice,  that  presented 
a  more  formidable  objection  to  the 
claims  of  Rome  than  conflicting  theo- 
ries. No  council  had  dven  its  sanction 
to  the  views  with  "which  Luther  was 
at  war.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  was  in  words — and  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  in  meaning — expressed 
as  stronglv  by  Contarini  and  Fiaminio 
as  by  Luther  himself.  Cardinal  Pole 
was  of  opinion  that  Scripture,  taken 
in  its  profoundest  connexion,  preaches 
nothiag  but  this  doctrine.*  The  doc- 
trines which  afterwards  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Council  of  Trent  had 
not,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  been  yet  authoritatively  ex- 
pressed in  language  irreconcileable 
with  the  views  of  the  reformers.    The 
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eonfeMiott  «f  Avgsbwg  b*d  not  jet 
bttn  drtwii  «p.  TIm  order  of  Jeeolts 
had  not  been  initknted.  Opinions 
were  every  where  afloat  unfixed ;  and 
we  almost  ^ink  that  there  was  a  mo- 
ment when  the  adoption  of  reconcil- 
ing language,  and  the  correction  of 
abases  which  it  was  Rome's  own  inte- 
rest to  oorreety  mi^ht  have  appeased 
the  fermenting  spirit  that  threatened 
to  oonvulse  aU  society. 

The  position  of  toe  reformers  at 
the  period  of  the  diet  of  Worms,  with 
an  account  of  which  D*  Aubign^'s  third 
Tolnme  closes,  is  scarcely  intelligible 
without  considering  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  constitution  of  the  German 
empire. 

The  conquests  of  Charlemagne  were 
conquests  not  for  himself  alone,  but 
for  the  Church.  An  army  of  ecclesi- 
astics fbllowed  the  steps  of  the  con- 
queror. The  people  were  baptised  in 
tnousands,  and  the  children  educated. 
This  was  a  more  successful  process  than 
we  should  have  anticipated.  The  mis- 
sionaries were  men  in  earnest  in  their 
vocation,  and  paganism  was  every- 
where modified,  if  not  actually  over- 
come. Their  legends  of  gods  and 
tutelary  spirits  were  in  the  feeling 
of  the  middle  ages  transferred  to 
Christian  saints,  and  the  old  symbols 
given  a  new  interpretation.  This  first 
teachmg,  if  we  cannot  recognise  it  as 
the  truth,  was  yet  a  preparation  for 
better,  and  much  that  was  true  was 
thus  communicated — perhaps  all  that 
was  possible  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

•«  TlM  MotBdlns  daj*«lir,  with  ft  bolder  eyt, 
HttOi  lit  «Mh  d«w-drop  on  our  trimmer  lawn  i 

Tet  not  for  this,  if  wIm,  ibftU  we  dwxy 
The  votf  end  strngi^ei  of  the  timid  dawnt 

Leelio  we  tempt  the  •ppvoMhiag  noon  to  eoora 

The  mi«tf  «nd  painted  Teponn  of  our  morn." 

The  Unity  of  Charlemagne's  extend- 
ed empire  was  preserved,  and  express- 
ed by  the  Unity  of  the  faith.  Apos- 
tacy  from  the  religion  of  the  empire 
was  in  itself  an  act  of  rebellion  against 
the  state^  and  was  punished  as  treason. 
It  seems  fortunate  that,  in  the  early 
civilization  of  the  barbarous  tribes, 
their  instructors  were  connected  with 
a  power  other  than  that  of  the  em- 
peror, for  we  see  no  possibility  of  such 
an  empire  as  Charlemagne's  not  ending 
in  pure  military  despotism,  had  the 
emperor  tmited  m  his  own  person  the 
double  claim  of  civil  and  of  spiritual 


supremacy.  Suppose  the  eontinuanoe 
of  the  empire  in  such  circumstances, 
then,  instead  of  the  growth  and  deve- 
lopment of  European  mind,  we  must 
have  had  ages  of  such  imperfect  civi- 
lisation as  have  paralysed  and  made  a 
moral  desert  of  Asia.  The  existence  of 
the  two  powers  in  diflbrent  hands  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  possible  condition 
of  preserving  the  eerm  of  nationality  in 
each  of  the  several  members  of  the  emp- 
ire, as  that  nationality  was— in  every 
thing — ^inconsistent  with  the  claims  of 
the  emperor,  and — ^in  its  distinctive  re- 
ligion—the strongest  form  in  which  na- 
tionality is  or  can  be  expressed — was  ne- 
cessarily assailed  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.  We  think  it  is  demonstrable 
that  the  conflict  of  those  two  powers 
rendered  impossible  the  continuance  of 
the  empire  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
Church,  in  its  claim  of  universality, 
usurped  a  power  which  counteracted 
and  controlled  that  other  usurpation 
—the  Empire.  When  the  empire  was 
broken  into  smaller  and  more  govern- 
able portions,  the  acknowledgment  of 
feudal  dependence  still  united  the  dif- 
ferent principalities  that  constituted 
its  strange  chaotic  bulk,  and  though 
the  emperor  ceased  to  have  dominion, 
in  any  proper  sense,  over  any  part  of 
the  empire,  yet  there  were  acknow- 
ledged relations  of  interdependence 
between  its  constituent  parts  and 
of  dependence  of  all  on  the  em- 
peror. This  latter  relation,  unfor- 
tunately, was  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  state  of  things  that  had  for 
ever  passed  away,  being  derived  from 
the  forms  of  much  earlier  periods,  when 
the  kingdoms  were  in  real  truth  those 
of  the  emperor.  This  must  be  re- 
membered in  interpreting  the  language 
of  any  documents  of  the  period.  There 
was  lUso  the  affectation  of  expressing, 
as  f^r  as  it  was  at  all  possible,  in  the 
language  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  social 
relations,  essentially  distinct  and  modi- 
fied by  the  differing  laws  of  the  various 
parts  of  a  great  extent  of  country.  The 
continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things  was 
impossible.  The  realization  of  such  an 
empire  as  Charlemagne  contemplated 
has  been  fDund  impracticable.  The  claim 
of  independence  for  the  Church,  neces- 
sarily arising  from  the  doctrine  of  its 
unity  and  Its  government  by  another 
prince,  was  incompatible  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  conflrmstlon  of  the  truth  of 
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tlys  new,  that  the  fint  partition  of  the 
empire  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne 
was  the  direct  act  of  the  Church. 
The  unity  of  the  Church  Itself,  as  far 
as  it  aims  at  universal  dominion,  has 
been  found  a  dream  incapable  of  re- 
alization, and  it  is  probable  that  the 
theory  of  a  Universal  Church,  like  that 
of  an  universal  empire,  will  be  ulti- 
mately abandoned,  as  neither  gives 
niuch  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  social 
difficulties  which  have  suggested  them. 
As  &r  as  they  have  been  tried  upon  earth 
they  have  failed,  and  with  their  Utopian 
possibility  we  are  scarcely  concerned. 
The  proolems  of  civilizing  and  edu- 
cating man,  in  which  the  giant  Empire 
and  the  universal  Church  failed be- 
cause the  heart  of  a  man  was  not  given 
to  the  giant,  and  because  the  umver- 
sality  of  the  Church  was  but  an  ab- 
straction of  the  schools,  and  had  no 
otjier  existence — are  reserved  for  other 
powers-— for  the  people  themselves — 
call  their  national  governments  what 
you  will — kings,  senates,  or  more  popu- 
lar names— and/or  national  Churchest 
It  is  not  surprising  that  popes  and  em- 
perors were  the  last  to  see  the  inevi- 
table tendencies  of  society.  The  quar- 
rels between  them  emancipated  the 
people  from  both. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
the  power  of  the  emperor  was,  through 
the  whole  of  the  states,  practically  un- 
defined— or  rather  was  embarrassed  by 
so  many  l^gal  formalities,  that  it  ceased, 
in  any  true  sense*  to  exist.  The  max- 
ims of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  were, 
to  a  great  extent,  those  to  which  the 
notions  of  law  were  sought  to  be  ao- 
ooBunodated,  and  these  maxims  were 
favourable  to  the  imperial  authoritv. 
In  bis  hereditary  district,  or  within 
the  province  of  Franconia,  Swabia, 
and  the  Palatinate,  the  emperor  sat  in 
the  law  courts  as  a  matter  of  right,  or 
administered  justice  by  his  judges,  and 
an  appeal  lay  to  bun.  In  the  electo- 
rates, however,  and  many  of  the  prin- 
oipalities,  the  imperial  jurisdiction  did 
not  exist.  In  his  progresses,  it  is 
true,  he  at  times  sat  in  their  courts  of 
law  (  but  this  seems  to  have  been  but  a 
fbrmal  jpiece  of  courtesy ;  no  impeals 
lay  to  the  emperor  from  the  decision  of 
the  local  sovereign.  In  suits  between  the 
•lectors  themsdves,  or  the  states,  the 


proper  judge  was  the  emperor  ;  but  he 
had  no  power  of  enforcing  his  deei- 
sion  except  by  laying  the  matter  before 
a  diet ;  and  the  dispute,  when  the  par- 
ties had  strength  enough  for  it,  was 
usually  left  to  be  decided  by  private 
war.  When  one  of  the  parties  had 
exhausted  all  his  means  in  this  way,  in 
stepped  the  imperial  majesty,  vindi- 
catmg  the  violated  law.  The  position, 
then,  of  the  states  constituting  the  em- 
pire, was  practically  that  of  indepen- 
dent powers,  united  bv  a  tie  of  mutual 
confederacy,*  with  tliis  inconvenient 
difference,  that  each  separate  state  had 
at  one  time  been  part  of  the  imperial 
dominions,  and  was  still  not  only  united 
to  the  common  body  represented  in 
the  person  of  the  emperor  by  the  re- 
lation of  mutual  alliance  wnich  we 
have  described,  but  also  owed  to  htm, 
in  the  character  of  liege  lord,  the  ser- 
vice of  feudal  vassals. 

Whatever  were  the  original  rights 
oi  the  emperor,  they  had  gradually 
been  so  far  dinunishea  that  uie  impe- 
rial power  was  scarcely  more  than  no- 
minal. The  Emperor  of  the  West 
existed  but  as  a  name.  The  states 
which  constituted  the  Grerman  portion 
of  the  empire  were,  in  every  respect^ 
independent.  Lombardy  was  divided 
among  a  number  of  great  families,  and 
some  barren  claim  of  feudal  superiority 
was  all  that  remained  for  the  emperor. 
If  ceasinff  to  be  subiect  to  the  empe- 
ror could  be  callea  freedom,  Lom^ 
bardy  was  free.  What  were  properly 
called  the  imperial  domains  produced 
little  in  the  way  of  revenue,  and  be- 
tween the  demands  of  the  pope,  and 
the  continued  usurpations  of  his  feu- 
datories, we  can  scarcely  point  to  any 
power  remaining  to  the  nominal  ruler 
of  the  Christian  world,  in  the  wretch- 
ed days  that  followed  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Fourth,  except  iS&t  of 
being  the  convener  of  general  coun- 
cils of  the  Church ;  and  when  the  fate 
of  Huss  is  remembered,  and  the  vio- 
lation of  public  faith  at  the  Council  of 
Constance,  Sigismond's  position,  as 
sovereign  of  Christendom,  was  scarce- 
ly an  enviable  one.  The  emperors, 
as  such,  were  absolutely  without  any 
lands.  The  imperial  domains  had  been 
all  granted  away,  or  usurped.  Theur 
chief  revenue  was  derived  from  taxes, 
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always  granted  on  some  temporary 
pretence  or  other,  as  for  defraying  the 
expense  of  a  journey  to  Borne,  for 
their  coronation,  or  a  war  with  the 
Turks.  It  was  thus  rendered  desir- 
able, if  not  necessary,  to  elect  sove- 
reign princes,  as  none  other  could  sup- 
port the  dimiity.  This  it  was  which 
originated  the  election  of  the  first  em- 
peror of  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
tended  to  make  the  imperial  crown 
hereditary  in  that  house,  while  in  form 
it  still  continued  elective. 

Injustice  has,  we  think,  been  done 
to  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Char- 
les.  The  reign  was,  no  doubt,  inglo- 
rious, as  far  as  his  relations  with  foreign 
powers  were  concerned ;  but  for  ms 
wars  he  was  unable  to  command  any 
thing  from  the  states,  and  his  sole  re- 
sources were  his  patrimonial  territo- 
ries of  Austria.  His  efforts  to  reform 
the  constitution  of  the  empire  were 
unceasing,  and  were,  on  tne  whole, 
successful.  The  strange  right  of  pri- 
vate war  was  done  away  wilh.  It 
had  been  in  part  modified  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  formal  declarations  of  hos- 
tility, and  interrupted  at  seasons  by 
the  proclamation  ot  what  was  called  the 
**  land-firiede."  By  several  of  the  states 
agreements  had  been  entered  into,  to 
submit  their  differences  to  courts  of 
arbitration ;  and  Maximilian's  legisla- 
tion but  assisted  the  carrying  into  ef- 
fect a  very  general  wish  of  tne  whole 
empire  for  some  security  against  what 
was  felt  a  great  grievance.  The  re- 
cent invention  of  gunpowder  aided 
Maximilian  in  getting  nd  of  it  altoge- 
ther— as  it  was  impossible  for  a  pri- 
vate person  any  longer  to  defend  his 
oastle,  wherever  placed,  against  the 
discharge  of  artilleiy.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  consideration  led  to 
the  unanimity  with  which  the  decree 
was  passed,  which  placed  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire,  and  subjected  to  a 
heavy  fine  every  city  and  everj-  pri- 
vate person  who  should  send  or  ac- 
cept a  ''defiance."  In  Maximilian's 
rei|p,  though  with  such  changes  as 
varied  his  plan  considerably,  the  Im- 
perial Chamber  of  Justice  was  estab- 
lished. The  chief  judge — a  prince 
or  noble  of  the  empire — represented 
the  emperor  himself,  and  was  assisted 
by  assessors.  The  court  was  one  of 
appeal  only.  In  all  private  cases  the 
prmciple  was  recognised,  that  no  man 
could  be  tried  except  in  the  province 
to  which  he  belonged.    In  cases  where 


the  rights  of  states  were  concerned, 
the  aroitration  system,  to  which  we 
have  before  adverted,  as  resting  on 
the  voluntary  agreement  of  certain 
states,  was  made  compulsorpr  on  all ; 
and  to  that  mode  of  decidmg  differ- 
ences was  the  suitor,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, compelled  to  resort.  The  prin- 
ciple that  a  party  could  only  be  judg- 
ed by  his  equals,  led  to  one  half  of  the 
assessors  in  the  Imperial  Chamber  be- 
ing chosen  from  among  persons  of  high 
nobility,  as  cases  involving  the  rights 
of  princes  and  counts  might  come  be- 
fore the  court.  The  other  half  were  to 
be  professors  of  law.  In  the  first  pl^ 
for  the  constitution  of  the  court,  six- 
teen was  the  number  of  assessors  fixed. 
The  Germans  have  no  love  to  part 
with  their  money,  and  to  save  the 
expense  of  paying  so  many  judges, 
took  care  that  the  number  should 
never  be  full.  The  matter  practically 
ended  in  each  of  the  circles,  into 
which  i!ti<^  empire  was  divided*  send- 
ing an  assessor ;  and  as  the  court  had 
to  decide  according  to  the  law  of  the 
locality  in  which  any  suit  might  arise, 
it  was  thought  that  in  this  way  the  best 
chance  was  given  of  its  possessing  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  various  cus- 
toms and  laws  that  were  to  regulate 
its  decisions.  The  Imperial  Chamber 
which  was  to  constitute  a  court  for 
the  whole  empire,  would  thus  have, 
at  least,  one  judge  who  could  give  it 
information  on  the  law  of  any  particu- 
lar state ;  and  the  presentation  of  an 
assessor  being  the  right  of  each  circle, 
would  tend  to  secure  the  election  of 
the  persons  best  fitted  for  so  important 
a  trust. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  in  a  sentence 
anything  so  complex  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  court ;  nor,  perhaps,  possible 
for  us  to  understand  its  entire  mar- 
chinery.  The  Imperial  Chamber  un- 
derwent many  alterations  ;  but  from 
the  first  the  great  difficulty  spears 
to  have  been  to  devise  any  adequate 
means  of  enforcing  its  decrees.  In 
the  time  of  Frederick  the  Third,  the 
father  of  Maximilian,  there  was  a 
struggle  for  the  same  object  of  an 
Imperial  Chamber;  and  the  states 
made  anxious  efforts  that  the  judge 
of  the  court  should  have  the  power  of 
placing  under  the  ban  of  the  empire 
the  violators  of  the  public  peace, 
and  should  be  armed  with  power  to 
carry  the  decrees  of  the  court  into  ef- 
fect.   The  states  sought  to  limit  the 
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power  of  the  emperor,  by  getting  rid 
of  the  necessity  of  his  interposition. 
Frederic  would  not  yield ;  and  Maxi- 
milian, though  he  ceded  this  point, 
vet  restricjted  the  power  of  the  Cham- 
ber within  very  mconvenient  limits, 
as  he  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  '*  the  ancient  prerogatives 
of  the  empire,"  and  expressly  reserved 
to  himself  a  concurrent  jurisdiction,  in 
cases  which  concerned  an  elector  or  a 
state.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Impe- 
rial Chamber,  we  have  said,  was  ap- 
pellate only;  and  in  many  cases 
which  would  seem  at  first  to  be  within 
its  range,  tiie  right  of  appeal  did  not 
exist,  as  privileges  de  rum  appeUcmdo, 
and  de  non  evocando,  had  been  granted 
to  many  of  the  superior  houses,  and 
as  the  Golden  Bull  had  expressly 
given  to  all  the  electors  a  general  ex- 
emption from  appeal.  The  Swabian 
League,  and  the  Council  of  Kegency, 
aid^  in  executing  the  decrees  of  the 
Chamber ;  but  their  efforts  were  un- 
certain and  ineffective.  In  1505  and 
1512,  a  division  of  the  empire  into 
circles  of  states,  which  had  been  in 
vain  attempted  at  an  earlier  period, 
was  carried  into  effect.  Each  circle 
had  its  council,  its  convener  of  the 
ooondl,  and  its  militar^r  force.  It 
was  the  duty  of  each  circle  to  en- 
force within  its  own  states  obedience 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Imperial  Cham- 
ber. 

We  have  said  that  Maximilian  ex- 
pressly reserved  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Imperial  Chamber  ail  the  empe- 
ror's ancient  prerogatives.  The  Impe- 
rial Chamber  was,  m  fact,  the  court  of 
justice  of  the  Imperial  States.  Like 
eadi  of  the  states,  the  emperor  had  a 
right  to  his  own  court ;  and  the  asser- 
tion of  this  right,  united  wiUi  his  old 
prerogatives,  led  to  the  institution  of 
the  Aulic  Council  of  Vienna,  which  in 
all  cases  had  concurrent  iurisdiction 
with  the  Imperial  Chamber,  and  in 
some  exclusive  jurisdiction.  In  both 
courts — indeed  in  all  the  provincial 
courts  of  Germany  the  rules  of  the 
civil  law  reguUted  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  the  maxims  of  that  law, 
as  far  as  possible,  influenced  the  deci- 
sion. The  fiction  on  which  the  German 
Caesars  proceeded  was,  that  they  were 
in  truth  Koman  emperors — ^that  if  their 
courts  of  justice  took  notice  of  local 
customs,  such  customs  must  be  re- 
garded>  when  irreconcileable  with  the 
Tnaxims  of  the  civil  law,  as  exceptions 
which  they  would  take  notice  of,  as  a 


Roman  judge  might  in  deciding  the 
suits  of  a  barbarous  province. 

While  it  is  plain  that  a  great  ad- 
vance was  made  during  the  reign  of 
Maximilian,  we  are  not  enabled,  from 
any  records  of  the  period,  to  speak 
much  of  his  courts  of  justice.  The 
evidence  appears  to  be,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  mstitution  or  remodelling 
of  Che  courts  we  have  mentioned,  the 
courts  of  justice  through  the  empire 
were  remodelled  and  improved — that 
appeals  to  the  emperor  ceasing  to  be 
a  vexatious  form  of  delay,  were  dis- 
couraged and  discontinued — and  that 
for  a  considerable  time  the  nobles  and 

i'ndges  of  the  Imperial  Chamber  had 
ittle  or  nothing  to  do. 

If  the  civil  rights  of  parties  and  of 
states  were  with  difficulty  ascertained  in 
this  conflict  of  jurisdictions,  and  when 
ascertained,  were  with  difficulty  vindi- 
cated, the  embarrassment  became  more 
serious  when  those  of  the  Church  were 
to  be  examined.  The  Church  of  Rome 
has  at  all  times  insisted,  wherever  she 
had  the  power,  on  the  doctrines  of 
Christiamly  being  taught  only  by  her 
clergy;  and  the  demand,  yielded  to  in  a 
time  of  barbarism  which  she  did  much 
to  remove,  was  every  where  struggled 
against  in  one  form  or  other,  as  soon  as 
civilization  led  men  to  feel  that  they 
were  free.  The  contests  through  Eu- 
rope on  the  subject  of  investiture  were 
struggles  of  monarchs  seeking  to  es- 
cape from  what  they  regardea  as  the 
tyrannical  usurpation  of  Rome ;  and 
their  subiects,  lay  or  ecclesiastical, 
who  sided  with  Rome,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  struggling  for  freedom  from 
the  claims  of  Sieir  king.  ^  Such  was 
the  case  in  England  and  in  Germany 
in  the  old  days ;  and  such,  perhaps,  is 
the  true  character  of  the  contest  at 
present  in  Prussia.  In  Luther's  day, 
and  in  Luther's  own  heart  especially, 
other  principles  were  at  work.  Never 
was  there  a  life  of  which  there  has 
been  a  more  entire  revelation  to  man- 
kind; and  never  does  there  seem  to 
have  been  a  man  possessed  of  deeper  and 
truer  feeling; — ^honest,  affectionate,  re- 
ligious. Ifwe  understand  the  charac- 
ter of  the  contest  aright,  we  do  not 
think  that  there  was  a  single  moment 
of  it  in  which  he  can  be  described  as 
factious  or  seditious.  We  have  often 
thought  that  Idll  the  fatal  hour  in 
which  Rome  succeeded  in  imposing  on 
her  snbjects  the  creed  of  Pius  the 
Fourth,  she  was  singularly  praserved 
from  any  public  or  authoritative  de- 
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claratim  of  false  doetrind  i*  and  bj 
those  who  hope  for  the  reunion  of 
Christendom,  it  ihonld  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  that  creed  has  not  been  sanc- 
tioned by  any  general  council.  In 
Luther's  day,  Uiere  was  no  reason  in  the 
world  why,  at  the  commencement  <^the 
great  contest,  he  should  have  regarded 
an  appeal  to  Bome  or  to  a  general  coun- 
cil as  fruitless.  There  is  no  one  Roman 
Catholic  writer  who  does  not  acknow- 
le^e  the  abuses  in  practice  which  led 
to  Luther's  first  disputations,  and,  sus- 
tained as  he  was  throughout  by  the  ci- 
vil power  of  the  state  to  which  his  alle- 
giance  was  duCy  we  cannot  conceiye 
wy  theory  of  Church  authority,  ex- 
cept those  which  every  Roman  Catho- 
lic in  these  kingdoms  is  supposed  to  re- 
pudiate, which  can  be  alleged  in  his 
condemnation.  The  breakmg  up  of 
the  great  body  called  the  Church, 
was,  we  think,  inevitable.  Claims 
sudi  as  Rome  made  were  inconsistent 
with  the  effective  government  of  any 
oountry.  The  incidents  that  pro- 
voked and  justified  Luther  but  has- 
tened a  revolution  already  in  pro- 
gress. The  effort  to  realise  an  Universal 
Church,  actually  working  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  was  but  an  effort  under  another 
name,  for  unlimited  dominion)  and 
barbarism  such  as  that  of  the  Uter  days 
of  the  old  Roman  empire  would  have 
been  the  probable  result  of  its  suo- 
cess.  If  society  was  ever  to  be  civi- 
lised— meaning  by  societ^^  all  classes 
of  men,  and  not  the  higher  ranks 
alone— 4t  oould  only  be  by  means  of 
systems  wholly  different  |  and  we  own 
that,  while  neither  his  nor  any  other 
theory  is  free  from  difficulties,  we 
cannot  but  think  the  system  of  na- 
tional Churches  in  alliance  with  the 
state — Luther's  practical  solution  of 
the  difficulty — the  best.  The  great 
difficulty  with  which  Luther  had  to 
deal  in  argument  was  the  undefined 
power  of  the  emperor.  The  system  was 
essentially  bad,  or  unsuited  to  the 
state  of  Europe  at  the  time ;  and  Lu- 
ther could  scarcely  argue  against  the 
p^)al  dcHuination,  without  giving,  or 
seeming  to  give,  to  the  emperor  every 
thing  ^at  was  taken  from  the  pope. 
The  appeal,  for  instance,  to  a  council 
was  attended  with  this  inconvenience, 
liiat  cither  emperor  or  pope  should 


determine  on  the  subject,  was  frftu|^t 
with  evil.  To  make  arrangements 
for  public  worship,  and  for  educa- 
tion, is  the  duty  and  the  right  of 
the  state.  That  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony should,  within  his  own  domi- 
nions, seek  to  reform  the  Church,  and 
that  he  should  avail  himself  of  such 
instrumentality  as  God  had  placed 
in  his  hand— m  Luther,  Melancthon, 
and  the  other  heroic  spirits  of  ^eir 
time-*-was  his  absolute  duty.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  in  this 
he  was  violating  any  law,  express  or 
implied,  of  the  empire  or  otherwise. 
His  right  to  reform  or  to  create  a  na- 
tional Church,  and  for  this  purpose 
utterly  to  loose  such  bonds  as  unit* 
ed  the  nation  with  Rome,  tras  as  unde- 
niable as  ours  to  discuss  the  abstract 
proposition.  This  became  gradually 
felt.  The  l^al  fictions  of  a  Roman 
emperor  still  subsisting  in  the  person  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  of  a 
universal  bishop  in  that  of  the  Pope— 
for  in  this  latter  proposition  the  ^ort 
to  realise  the  notion  of  Catholidty 
ended — have,  when  examined,  but  lii- 
tie  force.  The  first  does  not  present 
any  thing  to  the  mind  that  it  is  lDi:ely  to 
recognize  as  true ;  and  the  second  pro- 
position was  never  stated  except  for  the 
purpose  of  disturbing  some  existing 
rights.  The  persons  who  reprove  the 
Euectorof  Saxony  for  the  part  he  took 
in  the  Reformation,  forget  that  long 
before  these  contests  his  was  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom — that  the  assumed 
right  of  Pope  or  Emperor  in  the  afikirs 
of  religion,  rested  singly  on  the  no- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  Church — a  con- 
ception, the  realization  of  which,  if  it 
be  capable  of  realisation  in  the  meaning 
sought  to  be  ascribed  to  it,  has  certiunly 
been  at  all  times  interrupted  rather  than 
aided  by  these  mighty  powers 

Each  olAiBiing  trath,  uid  truth  diwlalniJng  both. 

That  Frederic  asserted  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  kingdom  which  he  was 
cdled  OB  to  goVem,  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  accusation  i^ainst 
him.  This  he  seems  to  have  done  with 
consummate  wisdom.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic writers  describe  Luther's  refor- 
mation as  welcomed  by  the  German  se- 
oular  clergy,  who  wished  to  escape 


^  See  Dr.  O'Sttllivaa's  answer  to  Newman,  and  his  work  on  fbe  Predieti^ns  fti 
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from  oelibaoy;  by  monks  and  nunsy  wko 
wished  to  leare  their  cells,  and  mingle 
again  in  the  business  of  the  world; 
bj  numbers  of  learned  men — the  hu- 
manists as  they  were  called — ^in  whom 
the  revival  of  letters  had  inspired  the 
love  of  the  classical  writers,  and  who 
felt  that  such  literature  was  IDi^ely  to  be 
neglected  and  disregarded  by  theolo- 
gians of  the  old  school.  It  is  easy  to 
describe  all  enlightened  views  of  the 
interest  of  the  public^  which  must  often 
be  coincident  with  advantages  to  the 
individual,  who  proposes  or  advocates 
them,  as  arising  from  motives  altoge- 
ther s^LEsh*  Still,  we  own  our  entire 
sympathy  with  those  victims  of  a  sys- 
tem of  ttiforced  celibacy  who  wished 
to  break  the  Inmdage  wnich  has  been 
at  all  times  more  than  man  could 
safely  bear.  As  &r,  too,  as  learned 
men  entertained  hopes  of  a  better 
literature  arising  from  the  success  of 
Luther,  we  regard  it  as  a  justifiable 
motive  of  action,  though  we  are  far 
from  sure  that  it  was  one  that  existed 
to  any  great  extent;  and  though  we 
think  it  ni^hly  probable  that  where  it 
prevailed  it  mignt  have  arisen  from  a 
total  misconception.  The  lovers  and 
coltivatora  of  polite  literature  were 
not  likely  to  be  without  considerable 
sympathies  at  the  court  of  Rome  j  and 
tae  assiflned  motive  is,  we  think,  the 
poor  and  frivolous  speculation  of  per- 
sons determined  to  fancy  any  cause 
rather  than  the  true  one^-a  conviction 
(whether  well  or  ill  founded  is  not 
now  the  question)  that  Rome  was 
thoroughly  and  utterly  unsound*-^ 
that  her  profession  of  faith  was  a  hollow 
thin^  f^^ified  by  all  her  act^,-— a  con- 
viction in  which  public  opinion  had 
anticipated  Luther,  who  most  often 
strove  to  check  the  irr^ular  and  un- 
(UscipUned  energies  of  liis  adherents* 
It  is  ascribing  too  much  to  an  indivi-* 
dual  to  assume  that  the  state  of  feelinff 
in  which  the  Reformation  originated 
was  the  work  of  Luther.  The  coun- 
tries in  which  it  prevailed  were  pre- 
pared for  it.  The  Church  must  have 
perished  utterly  or  be  reformed.  An 
honoured  and  a  glorious  instrument  of 
God  was  seen  m  Luther ;  but  we 
should  as  soon  think  of  describing 
Christianity  as  the  work  of  St.  Paul 
as  ^eak  of  .its  great  manifiistation  in 


the  sixteonth  century  as  Luther's  ewn 
work. 

We  have  not  hastily  mentioned  Lu- 
ther's name  in  connexion  with  that  of 
Paul.  In  Luther  we  recognise  Paul's 
ardour  and  Paul's  discretion.  His 
anxiety  to  distinguish  between  the  faiUi 
of  the  Church  and  the  representations 
which  the  preachers  of  indulgenees 
gave  of  Christian  doctrine  $  his  ap- 
peals to  his  bishop — ^to  the  pope-^to 
councils — all  assumed  that  he  believed 
himself  not  to  be  an  innovator,  but  a 
resister — as  no  doubt  he  was of  in- 
novations— one,  stating  to  them  doc^ 
trines  which,  consistently  with  their 
own  principles,  they  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge.  All  this  was  surely  in  tiie 
spirit  of  Paul.  Then  his  bold  defence 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms  ;  and  above  all, 
his  return  to  Wittemberg  from  his  re- 
treat at  Wartburg,  exposing  his  life 
(for  he  was  a  condemned  man,  and 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire  at  the 
time)  tx)  prevent  Carlstadt's  wild  2eal 
from  innovating  too  rashly  in  his 
changes  of  the  ceremonial  of  public 
worship. 

The  account  of  Luther's  preachine 
on  his  return,  and,  its  effect,  is  weU 
given  by  D'Aubigne. 

Luther  does  not  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Faith  of  the  persons  acting 
in  the  spirit  of  violent  zeal,  and  wish- 
ing to  tear  down  what  they  regard  as 
the  symbols  of  superstition  : 

"  But,"  he  adds,  "  there  must  be  more 
than  faith — ^there  must  be  charity.  A 
man  with  a  sword  in  his  hand  in  a  crowd, 
must  act  80  as  to  hurt  no  one.  How 
does  a  mother  with  her  child?  She 
first  gives  it  milk,  then  food  less  easy 
of  digestion.  Have  you  bad  enough  of 
the  Breast?  Very  well.  Allow  your 
brother  to  have  it  as  long  as  yourself. 
Behold  the  8un.>-con8ider  his  light  and 
heat.  Faith  ought  to  be  like  light,  in- 
flexible. Charity  should,  like  heat,  dif- 
fuse itself  in  all  directions,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  our  brethren.  The  abolition 
of  the  mass,  you  say,  is  conformable  to 
Scripture.  Be  it  so.  But  what  order 
— what  decorum  have  you  observed? 
You  ought  to  have  presented  fervent 
pravers  to  the  Lord — you  ought  to  have 
apDlied  to  constitutional  authority, which 
in  that  case  might  have  been  able  to  per- 
ceive that  the  work  was  of  God. 

'*  I  wish  that  over  the  whole  world 


*  Pone  Adrian's  aeknowledgment  of  the  extent  of  corruption  is  regarded  by  Pa- 
laTkm  at  too  frank.  *«  la  earn  sedoa  (Ronus)  aliquot  jaa  annos  qu»dam  vitia 
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the  mass  were  sapplanted  br  the  sapper 
of  the  Gospel ;  but  let  nobody  be  dnveii 
from  it  by  riolence.  And  why?  Be- 
cause we  do  not  hold  the  hearts  of  men 
in  our  hands  as  the  potter  does  the  clay. 
We  have  a  right  to  speak,  bat  not  to 
act  Let  us  preach — ^the  rest  belongs 
to  God.  If  I  employ  force,  what  shall 
I  obtain  ?  Grimace,  appearances,  apish- 
ness,  human  ordinances,  hypocrisy.  But 
there  will  be  no  sincerity  of  heart,  no 
iaith,  no  charity.  Any  work  in  which 
these  three  things  are  wanting  I  would 
not  g^ve  a  pear-stalk  for  it. 

'*  *  The  first  thing  to  be  gained  from 
people  is  their  heart,  and  for  this  it  is 
necessary  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Then 
the  Word  will  descend  on  one  heart 
to-day,  and  on  another  to-morrow,  and 
operate  in  such  a  way  that  each  will 
withdraw  from  the  mass,  and  abandon 
it.  God  does  more  by  his  mere  Word 
than  you  and  I,  and  all  the  world  could 
do  by  uniting  our  utmost  strength. 
God  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  and 
when  the  heart  is  taken  every  thing 
is  taken. 

"  *  I  do  not  say  this  in  order  to  re- 
establish the  mass.  Since  it  is  down, 
let  it,  in  God's  name,  so  remain.  But 
was  the  matter  ^ne  about  as  it  oueht 
to  have  been  ?  Paul,  having  one  day 
arrived  at  Athens,  a  great  city,  found 
altars  erected  to  false  gods.  He  went 
from  one  to  another,  viewed  them  all, 
and  touched  none.  But  he  quietly  re- 
paired to  the  market-place,  and  de- 
clared to  the  people  that  all  their  gods 
were  only  idois.  His  words  took  pos- 
session of  their  hearts,  and  the  idols 
fell  without  being  touched  by  Paul. 

*'*I  wish  to  speak,  to  preach,  to 
write,  but  I  wish  not  to  constrain  any 
one,  for  faith  is  a  voluntary  matter. 
See  what  I  have  done!  I  have  with- 
stood the  pope,  indulgences,  and  the 
papists,  but  without  tumult  and  violence. 
I  have  put  forward  the  Word  of  God — 
have  preached — have  written,  but  this 
is  all  1  have  done.  And  while  I  was 
asleep,  or  seated  in  a  frlendlv  wav  at 
table  with  Amsdorff  and  Melanctnon, 
conversing  with  them  over  a  pot  of 
Wittemberg  beer,  the  Word  which  I 
had  preached  overthrew  the  papacy, 
assailing  it  more  effectually  than  was 
ever  done  by  prince  or  emperor.  I  havo 
done  nothing :  the  Word  alone  has  done 
all.  Had  1  chosen  to  appeal  to  force, 
perhaps  Germany  might  have  been 
bathed  in  blood.  But  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence  ?  Ruin  and  deso- 
lation to  soul  and  body.  I  therefore 
remained  quiet,  and  allowed  the  Word 
itself  to  have  free  course  in  the  world. 
Do  you  know  what  the  devil  thinks 
when  he  sees  recourse  had  to  force  in 
o|rder   to  spread   the    Gospel   among 


men?  Seated,  with  his  arms  across, 
behind  the  flames  of  hell,  Satan,  with 
malignant  leer,  and  frightiiil  smile, 
says — '  Ah,  how  sagely  these  fools  are 
playing  my  game.'  out  when  he  sees 
the  Word  running  and  wrestling  alone 
on  the  field  of  battle,  then  it  is  he 
feels  uneasy,  lind  his  knees  tremble: 
he  mutters,  and  swoons  with  terror.''  * 

The  same  prudence  in  act  distin- 
guished the  wnole  conduct  of  Luther. 
Personal  fear  seems  a  feeling  to  which 
he  was  altogether  insensible ;  and  death 
would  have  often  been  a  relief  com- 
pared to  the  martyrdom  which  he  had 
daily  to  suffer  during  a  considerable 
part  of  his  career.  While  he  was  the 
assailant,  his  task  was  comparatively 
easy.  His  real  difficulties  were  not 
from  Rome,  but  from  his  own  erring 
and  inflamed  follov.  l  rs,  and  from  the 
almost  impossibility  of  making  them 
feel  that  any  authority  had  rightful 
claims  to  obedience,  when  that  which 
Kome  had  claimed  ceased  to  exist. 
To  create  new  institutions  was  less 
easy  than  to  show  the  false  founda- 
tions on  which  the  old  rested. 

The  edict  of  Worms  against  Lutber 
was  evaded  at  first,  and  afterwards 
rendered  impossible  of  execution  by 
the  resolution  at  Nuremburg,  and 
the  increasing  embarrassments  aris- 
ing to  Charles  from  the  state  of  his 
own  affairs  in  Spain  and  Italy.  The 
Reformation  in  tne  mean  time  acquir- 
ed gradual  strenglJi.  Li  the  countries 
where  the  princes  were  not  unfa- 
vourable to  its  progress  all  violent 
change  was  discouraged.  Preaching 
was  9ie  instrument  chiefly  resorted  to 
by  the  reformers ;  and  for  awhile  it 
was  not  unfirequent  to  see  the  priest, 
after  reciting  the  solenm  services  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  occupy  the  pulpit 
with  an  earnest  appeal  in  favour  of  what 
Rome  would  call  the  new  doctrines. 
The  monasteries  were  still  occupied 
by  the  old  votaries;  but  their  doors 
were  (^n,  and  public  opinion  waa 
no  longer  offended  when  inmates  with- 
drew from  their  imprisonment.  Among 
the  modes  of  occupation  which  the 
lately  discovered  art  of  printing  cre- 
ated, one  was  the  sale  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  monks  of  the  men- 
dicant orders  were  but  varying  their 
ordinary  habits  in  a  sligbt  d^ree, 
when  they  strolled  through  the  coun- 
try with  the  volumes  which  the  gresat 
controversy  was  for  ever  pouring  £rth. 
The  change,  in  some  respects,  was  less 
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than  is  imagined,    l^e  celibacy  of  the 
secular  pnests  was  enforced  in  Grer- 
many  with  difficulty ;  bat  Gennany, 
in  toe  higher  ranks,  has  been  always 
the  country  of  left-handed  marriages, 
and  the  pansh  priests  violated  no  strong 
feeling  of  public  opinion  in  forming 
domestic  ties,  which  were  accompanied 
with  every  incident  of  marriage,  ex- 
cept giving  the  rights  of  legitimacy  to 
tiieir  children.*    In  Sweden  the  case 
was  very  much  the   same,    and    so 
strongly  was  this  felt  to  be  a  right, 
that  on  the  death  of  a  priest  his  parish 
provided  for  the  pastor's  "forsia,'*  or 
housewife,  t     To  permit  the  marriage, 
therefore,  of  such  persons  was  in  re- 
ality only  to  validate  what  was  already 
done,  t  lu  the  case  of  the  secular  clergy 
we  believe  that  there  was  no  vow  of 
cdibacy  taken  by  the  individual.  When 
Uie  discipline  of  Rome  insisted  on  the 
8q)aration  of  the  priest  from  the  fe- 
male whom  she  reused  to  recognize 
as  his  wife,  it  depended  on  a  thousand 
circumstances  whether  such  separation 
could  be  enforced  or  not.    As  far  as 
the  immediate  purposes  of  the  Church 
were  concerned,  it  was  effective,  as  it 
prevented  the  success  of  the  efforts 
perpetually  made  by  the  possessors  of 
great  benefices  to  render  them  he- 
reditary ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
conduct  of  the  parish  priest,  in  the 
matter,  gave  little  concern  to  any  body 
after  the  first  fervour  of  the  Church's 
seal  had  spent  itself  in  warring  wi£h 
them  and  tneir  wives.     The  Rclbrma- 
tion,  we  have  said,  was  making,  throush 
the  greater  part  of  Grermany,  unob- 
structed wa;^.     Luther  had  to  be  sure 
been  procliumed  a  heretic;  and  the 
theory  of  Borne  was,  that  she  was  to 
be  the  judge  in  the  matter,  and  that 
the  civil  power  had  only  to  execute  the 
law  against  heresy.    Even  the  Catholic 
states  of  Grermany  which  were  unfavour- 
able to  the  Reformation,  were  indispo^ 
ed  to  admit  the  demands  of  Rome  to  this 


extent.  It  was  an  admitted  principle 
that  the  heretic  should  have  the  op- 
portunity of  abjuring;  and  Luther 
succeeded  in  persuacUng  almost  all 
men,  that  something  that  could  be 
called  a  trial  should  he  given  him  be- 
fore condemnation.  To  say  that  all 
forms  were  complied  with  by  the  mere 
inquiry  whether  certain  works  were 
his,  and  whether  he  retracted  them  or 
not,  was  an  insxdt  to  the  understand- 
ing, which  rendered  it  impossible  to 
execute  any  sentence  so  obtained,  and 
it  is  probable  that  when  the  immediate 
danger  was  avoided  by  his  tempjorary 
imprisonment,  there  was  no  period  at 
which  Luther  had  less  to  ^ar  from 
legal  violence  than  within  little  more 
tlum  a  year  of  the  ban  of  the  empire 
being  pronounced  against  him. 

Four  years,  however,  of  great  ex- 
citement passed  on.  The  peasants* 
war,  and  the  madness  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, was  plausibly  referred  to  the 
effect  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  The 
Diet  of  Spire  (1526)  was  called  for 
the  express  i>urpose  of  putting  down 
the  Reformation  by  force. 

The  diet  opened.  Ferdinand,  act- 
ing for  Charles,  insisted  that  in  all  the 
formalities  of  the  diet  the  Church 
customs  should  be  maintained.  The 
evangelical  princes  demanded  a  place 
of  worship.  This  was  refused;  and 
the  princes  ordered  t^eir  ministers  to 
preach  in  the  halls  of  their  palaces. 
The  cathedral  of  Spire  was  deserted, 
and  the  halls  thronged :— . 

'*  It  was  not  only  the  ministers,  but 
the  knights  and  the  grooms,  *mere 
idiots,'  who,  unable  to  control  their 
zeal,  every  where  eagerly  extolled  the 
Word  of  God.  All  the  followers  of  the 
evangelical  princes  wore  these  letters 
braided  on  their  right  sleeves :  V.  D. 
M.  L  JE.,  that  is  to  say,  *  The  word  of 
the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.*  [Verlmm 
dammi  manet  in  aternum.^  The  same 
inscription  might  be  read  on  the  escut- 
cheons of  the  princes,  suspended  over 


*  '*  Where  the  clergyman  was  of  noble  birth  this  sometimes  led  to  disputed  with  his 
relatives.  In  1544,  £rland  Batt  wished  to  marry  his  old  housewife  {farna  forseer) 
'  as  priests  now  use  to  do.'  His  brethren  protested  against  his  resolution  now  to 
take  in  marriage  this  poor  woman,  whom  he  has  so  long  entertained  as  his  mis- 
tress, and  thereby  to  bring  his  spurious  issue  into  their  noble  lineage  and  inheri- 
taaee." — Geij€r'§  History  of  the  Swedes. 

t  A  letter  of  Gostavus  L  directs  his  bailiff  to  leave  to  the  "forsia"  of  a  deceased 
olergjman,  the  portion  fixed  by  the  parish. — Geijer's  History  of  the  Swedes.  Geijer 
states  that  in  the  Catholic  times  such  housekeepers  used,  on  the  death  of  the  priest, 
to  reoeiye  a  certain  allowance  from  the  parish.*- TWaer^s  Geijer,  p.  158. 

J;  The  celibacy  of  the  secular  clergy  in  Germany  was  enforced  with  great  diffi- 
ty,  and  was  of  very  recent  date.    "  In  Germam&  primum,  ante  annos  quadrin- 
gentos  sacerdotes  vi  ooacti  sunt  ad  cxVlhaivan." -Augsburg  Confession,  1531. 
Vol.  XXVIII.— No.  163. 
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thelf  hotels— The  Word  of  God— such 
from  this  moment  was  the  palladium  of 
the  Reform. 

"  This  was  not  all.  The  Protestants 
knew  that  the  mere  worship  was  not 
fmfflcient:  the  Landgrave  had  there- 
fore called  upon  the  Elector  to  abolish 
certain  "  court  customs*'  which  dis- 
honoured the  Gospel.  These  two  princes 
had  consequently  drawn  up  an  order 
of  living  which  forbade  drunkenness, 
debauchery,  and  other  vicious  customs 
prevalent  during^  a  diet. 

"Perhaps  the  Protestant  princes 
sometimes  put  forward  their  dissent 
beyond  what  prudence  would  have  re- 
quired. Not  only  they  did  not  go  to 
Mass,  and  did  not  observe  the  prescribed 
fasts,  but  still  further,  on  the  meagre 
davs,  their  attendants  were  seen  pub- 
licly bearing  dishes  of  meat  and  game, 
destined  for  their  masters'  tables,  and 
crossing,  says  CochlsBus,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  auditory,  the  halls 
fn  which  the  worship  was  celebrating. 
*  It  was,'  says  this  writer,  *  with  the 
intent  of  attracting  the  Catholics  by  the 
savour  of  the  meats  and  of  the  wines.'" 

The  zeal  of  the  reformed  states  had 
it8  eiTect.  Ferdinand  feu^  to  act  on 
the  principle  which  had  led  to  the  as- 
flembling  of  the  diet ;  and  he  be^an  to 
consider  that  it  was  possible  to  quiet>  if 
not  to  plea8e>  all  parties.  The  deputies 
from  tne  cities  called  for  the  abolition 
of  every  asage  contrary  to  the  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  The  bishops  cried  out, 
''born  all  the  books  with  which  Ger- 
many has  been  inundated  for  the  last 
eight  years  1"  The  bishops  proposed 
an  impossibility,  and  it  is  probable  that 
die  cities  were  surprised  at  finding 
committees  appointed  to  inquire  into 
iheiT  ffrievances.  In  what  is  called  by 
D'Aubigng  "the  commission  of  princes," 
in  which  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  were 
in  equal  numbers,  the  report  was  un- 
favourable to  the  Romanists.  The  mar- 
riage of  priests  was  recommended.  Per- 
sons were  to  be  allowed  to  communi- 
cate in  one  or  both  forms.  German  or 
Latin  to  be  equally  permitted  in  pub- 
lic worship.  The  seven  sacraments  to 
be  preeerred,  but  administered  gratui- 
tously ;  and  finally,  they  recommended 
(and  this  recommendation  is  hard  to 
be  understood)  that  the  Word  of  God 
be  preached  according  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Church,  but  always  ex- 
plaining Scripture  by  Scripture  :— 

"  The  evangelical  Christians,  at  the 
sight  of  this .  glorious  prospect*  .re- 
doubled their  exertions.      *  Stand  fast 


in  the  doctrine,'  said  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  to  his  councillors.  At  the  same 
time  hawkers  in  every  part  of  the  city 
were  selling  Christian  pamphlets,  short 
and  easy  to  read,  written  in  Latin  and 
in  German,  and  ornamented  with  en- 
gravings, in  which  the  errors  of  Rome 
were  vigorously  attacked.  One  of 
these  books  was  entitled.  The  Papacy 
with  its  Members  painted  and  describe 
hy  Doctor  Luther.  In  it  figured  the 
pope,  the  cardinal,  and  then  all  the  re- 
ligious orders,  exceeding  sixty,  each 
with  their  costumes  and  description  in 
verse.  Under  the  picture  of  one  of 
these  orders  were  the  following  lines ; 

**  Graedy  priertt,  iee»  roll  in  gold 
Fo^etfta  of  the  humble  Jem : 

under  another  i 

"  We  forbid  you  to  behdd 

The  Bible,  lest  it  fhonld  mUlesd  70a ! 

and  under  a  third : 

"  We  oan  fiut  and  pray  the  harder 
With  an  orerflowing  larder.*' 

'  Not  one  of  these  orders,'  said  Luther 
to  the  reader,  *  thinks  either  of  fkith 
or  charity.  This  one  wears  the  ton- 
sure, the  other  a  hood;  this  a  cloak, 
that  a  robe.      One  is  white,  another 


black,  a  third  gray,  and  a  fourth  blue. 
Here  is  one  holdmg  a  looking-glai 
there  one  with  a  pair  of  scissors.    £ach 


has  his  playthings Ah!  these  are 

the  palmer-worms,  the  locusts,  the  can- 
ker-worms, and  the  caterpillars,  which, 
as  Joel  saith,  have  eaten  up  all  the 
earth.' " 

It  is  hard  to  relate  the  proceedings 
of  the  diet  without  apparent  inconsis- 
tency. On^  the  first  of  August,  a  ge- 
neral committee  proclaimed  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reform  of  existing  abuses  ; 
and  on  the  third  of  the  same  month 
was  published  a  decree  infaTour  of  the 
edict  of  Worms. 

We  transcribe  from  D'Auhigne  :— 

*'  The  persecution  was  about  to  be- 
pn\  the  reformers  would  be  thrown 
into  dungeons,  aad  the  sword  drawn 
on  the  bainks  of  the  Guadalquiver  would 
pierce  at  last  the  bosom  of  Reform. 

*'  The  effect  of  the  imperial  ordinance 
was  immense.  The  breaking  of  an 
axletree  does  not  more  violently  check 
the  velocity  of  a  railway  train.  The 
Elector  and  the  Landgrave  announced 
that  they  were  about  to  quit  the  diet, 
and  ordered  their  attendants  to  pre- 
pare for  their  departure.  At  the  same 
time  the  deputies  from  the  cities  drew 
towards  these  two  princes,  and  the 
Reformation  appearea  on  the  brink  of 
entering  immediately  tmon  a  contest 
with  the  Pope  and  Chaiies  the  Fifth. 
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*•  But  it  was  not  yet  prepared  for  a 
matoewi  struggle.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  tree  to  send  out  its  roots  deeper, 
before  the  Almighty  unchafaied  the 
storm  J  winds  agamst  it.  A  spirit  of 
blindness,  similar  to  that  which  in  for- 
mer times  was  sent  oat  npon  Sanl  and 
Herod,  then  seized  npon  the  great 
enemy  of  the  Gospel ;  and  thns  was  it 
tiiat  DiTlne  ProTidence  saved  the  re- 
form in  its  cradle.!' 

The  instructions  from  Charles,  which 
F^rdiniind  thought  to  execute  by  this 
decree,  were  dated  at  Seville,  March 
23Td,  1526.  The  emperor  was  then 
at  peace  with  the  pope.  In  the  inter- 
val between  this  and  the  time  of  the 
diet,  all  wa«  changed — Rome,  Venice, 
France,  and  England,  had  entered  into 
a  league  against  Charles.  In  June, 
the  emperor  caused  the  most  favour- 
able propositions  to  be  made  to  the 
pope.  Th^  were  ineffectual ;  and  in 
the  spirit  of  that  age,  Charles*8  ambas- 
sador, returning  on  horseback  from  his 
last  audience  with  the  pope,  placed  a 
court  fool  behind  him,  who,  by  a  thou- 
sand monkev  tricks  and  gestures,  ex- 
fressed  contempt  of  the  pope.  The 
uffooncry  of  the  court-fool,  or  the  in- 
sult of  the  ambassador,  was  answered 
a  brief  from  the  pope,  threatening 

le  emperor  wiih  excommunication : — 

"Charles  did  not  hesitate.  Ho 
wheeled  to  the  right  as  quickly  as  the 
Pope  had  done  to  Uie  left,  and  turned  ab- 
roptly  towards  the  evangelical  princes. 
*  Let  us  suspend  the  E<uct  of  Worms,' 
wrote  he  to  his  brother ;  ^  let  us  bring 
back  Luther's  partisans  by  mildness, 
and  by  a  good  council  cause  the  evan- 
gelical truth  to  triumph, '  At  the  same 
time  he  demanded  Uxat  the  Elector, 
the  Landgrave,  and  their  allies  should 
march  with  him  against  the  Turks — or 
against  Italy,  for  the  common  good  of 
Cmstendom.*' 

Ferdinand  could  not  safely  go  as  far 
as  Charles  wished ;  and  the  recess  of 
Uie  diet  allowed  each  state  to  act  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  within  its  owii 
territones,  at  its  own  discretion,  till  a 
general,  or  at  least  a  national  ooun- 
dly  flhonld  be  held  i  such  council  it 
propooed  to  be  held  within  the  year. 

The  purposes  of  man  are  strangely 
frttstrat#d.  Ifotwithifanding  the  in- 
Mttded  erasad*  i^ainst  the  Qerman  re^ 
Ibrmed  sttttes^  the  imperial  army  are 
nafcUng  agamst  Rome.  It  would  be 
out  of  pGtod  were  we  to  relate  the  cir- 
cQifefltanc^  wldch  led  to  the  strange 


result  of  the  assault  and  sack  ofRome. 
The  plunder  and  the  outrage  were  as 
in  other  cities;  but,  in  sedition  to 
this,  there  was  the  delight  to  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  of  Freunasberg  of  sack- 
ing the  pi^>al  court. 

'* '  Many  prelates,'  says  Guicciardini, 
*  were  paraded  on  asses  through  all  the 
city  of  Rome.'  After  this  procession, 
the  bbhops  paid  their  ransom;  but 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  made  them  pay  it  a  secona  time. 

*'  One  day  a  lasquenet  named  Guil- 
laume  de  Sainte  Celle,  put  on  the 
Pope's  robes,  and  placed  the  triple 
crown  upon  his  head:  others,  adorn- 
ing themselves  with  tne  red  hats  and 
long  robes  of  the  cardinals,  surrounded 
him ;  and  all  going  in  procession  upon 
asses  through  the  streets  of  the  city, 
arrived  at  last  before  the  castle  of 
Saint  Angelo,  where  Clement  YII.  had 
retired.  Here  the  soldier-oardinals 
alij^hted,  and  lifting  up  the  front  of 
their  robes,  kissed  tne  feet  of  the  pre- 
tended pontiff.  The  latter  drank  to 
the  health  of  Clement  VIL,  the  car- 
dinals kneeling  did  the  same,  and  ex- 
claimed that  henceforward  they  would 
be  pious  popes  and  good  cardinals,  who 
would  have  a  care  not  to  excite  wars, 
as  all  their  predecessors  had  done. 
They  then  formed  a  conclave,  and  the 
Pope  having  announced  to  his  consis- 
tory that  it  was  his  intention  to  resign 
the  Papacy,  all  hands  were  immediately 
raised  for  the  election,  and  they  cried 
out  '  Luther  is  Pope !  Luther  is  Pope !' 
Never  had  pontiff  been  proclaimed  with 
such  perfect  unanimity.  Such  were  the 
humours  of  the  Germans.** 

This  strange  scene  gave  a  time  of 
repose  from  external  enemies,  to  the 
states  that  favoured  the  Reformation. 
The  reform  of  ecclesiastical  institutions 
had  been  more  than  once  thought  of; 
but  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
integrity  of  the  empire  were  ab- 
stractions which  paralyzed  all  exertion. 
Suppose  pope  and  emperor  acting  in 
concert,  and  desirous  of  such  reform, 
the  necessity  of  which  was  admit- 
ted by  all — ^the  project  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  approachable;  but 
this  was  an  event  that  could  never  be 
expected.  What  the  empire  could 
hot  accomplish,  the  Diet  of  Spire  (of 
1526)  gave  each  imperial  state  the 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  eflfect. 

To  effect  a  reformation,  preserving 
the  Episcopal  form  of  government, 
but  severing  the  bond  of  connexion 
wit*  Rome,  was  one  of  the  means  which 
D' Aubign6  asstimes  to  have  been  open 
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to  the  Reformers.  "  Hey  might,  on 
the  contrary, *•  says  he,  **  je^jonstnict 
the  ecclesiastical  order,  by  having 
recourse  to  the  soverdgnty  of  God's 
Word,  and b}^re-e8tabliSiii]J^tiie rights 
of  the  Christian  people."  This  wtm 
was  the  most  remote  from  the  Roman 
hierarchy.  Between  these  two^  ex- 
U^mes,  there  were  several  middle 
conrses.  The  latter  plan  was  Zwin- 
gle's,  but  the  reformer  of  Zurich  had 
not  fully  carried  it  out.  He  had  not 
called  on  the  Christian  people  to  ex- 
ercise  the  sovereignty,  and  had  stopped 
at  the  council  of  two  hundred  as  re- 
presenting the  Church.  In  Hesse, 
the  Reformed  Church  was  destined 
to  assume  this  extreme  democratic 
form,  which  finds  more  favour  in 
Dr.  D'Aubi|p6*s  eyes  than  it  does  in 
ours,  and  which  we  have  therefore  allow- 
ed him  to  describe  in  his  own  language. 

The  Diet  of  Spire  was  scarcely  over 
when  Philip,  Land^ave  of  Hesse,  set 
himself  to  refonmnj^  his  hereditary 
states,  and  invited  thither  for  thatpur- 
pose  Francis  Lambert  of  Avi^on.  Lam- 
oert  posted  on  the  churcn  doors  at 
Marburg  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
theses,  expressing  his  opinions  on  most 
of  the  points  at  issue  between  the 
reformers  and  Rome.  A  time  was 
appointed  for  the  discussion,  and  the 
landgrave,  with  a  company  of  priests, 
prelates,  knights,  nobles,  deputies  of 
towns,  and  others,  attended  in  the 
principal  church  on  the  day  fixed. 
Lambert  put  forward  his  views;  the 
pspal  party  were  asked  to  reply,  but 
said  this  was  not  the  place  for  replying. 
They  would  say  no  more,  and  Lambert 
exclaimed — **  blessed  he  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel f  for  he  hath  visUed  and  re^ 
aeemed  his  people.** 

The  discussion  lasted  for  three  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  **  men  were  select- 
ed and  commissioned  to  constitute  the 
Churches  of  Hesse  in  accordance  with 
the  Word  of  God."  Within  three 
days  they  executed  their  commission. 

Dr.  D*AubignS  ^ves  ample  extracts 
from  the  "constitution"  of  this  Churdi 
or  synod.  The  name  of  the  land^ve 
does  not  occur,  and  the  lemslation  is 
made  to  emanate  from  the  Church  as- 
sembled in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The 
fij*st  assembly  conjures  all  future  sy- 
nods to  avoid  multiplied  ordinances, 
*<  seeing  that  where  orders  abound  cBs- 
ordersuperabounds."  The  Church  can 
be  taught  only  by  the  word  of  its  So- 
vereign Pastor.  Whatever  pious  per- 
son acquainted  with  Scripture  wishes 


to  teach  the  Grospel,  is  not  to  be  ore- 
vented,  for  he  is  called  inwardly  of  God. 

The  word  bishop  oflen  occurs,  but 
care  is  taken  to  guard  against  the  word 
being  supposed  to  mean  any  thins  but 
*'a  minister  of  the  word  of  God." 
Each  church  is  to  elect  its  deacons  and 
bishop.  The  bishops  or  ministers  to 
be  consecrated  by  tiiree  bishops;  the 
deacons  by  the  elders,  when  oishops 
are  not  present.  Each  church  to  place 
its  bishop  or  mimster  in  such  circum- 
stances as  to  exercise  hospitality.  The 
power  of  excommunication  to  be  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  faithful  acting 
with  the  bishop.  Weekly  assemblies 
to  be  held  for  the  r^ulation  of  each 
church,  and  annual  synods  for  that  of 
all  the  churches  in  the  state.  Of  this 
synod  all  the  bishops  are  members, 
and  in  addition  to  these,  each  church 
to  elect  a  member  as  its  representative 
in  the  synod.  Three  visitors  to  be 
elected  yearly,  to  examine  those  who 
have  been  elected  bishops,  to  confirm 
them,  and  to  provide  for  the  execution 
of  Uie  decrees  of  the  synod.  All  this 
would  seem  democratic  enoii^h,  but 
democracies  are  despotisms  in  their 
way,  and  the  new  church  of  Philip  and 
Lambert  was  not  destined  to  be  an  ex- 
ception. The  Germans  were  unfortu- 
nate in  the  higher  order  of  the  clergy 
regarding  themselves  as  the  subjects 
of  Rome,  and  though  they  did  not  re- 
sist the  movement  of  the  reformers 
activdy,  for  the  most  part  refusing  to 
participate  in  its  direction.  This  pre- 
vented the  experiment  so  successful  in 
England  and  m  the  north  of  Europe  of 
episcopal  churches — the  form  that 
aher  iXL  seems  best  to  express  the  con- 
ception of  the  primitive  Church.  In 
Bohemia,  where  the  bishops  refused 
teachers  to  the  Calixtans,  they  took  the 
first  vagabond  priest  they  found,  and 
Luther  wrote  to  them  rather  in  such 
circumstances  to  have  every  father  of 
a  family  read  the  Scriptures  for  his 
family  and  baptize  his  children  him- 
self. He  told  them  that  men  become 
priests  by  election  and  calling,  and 
directed  them  to  choose  such  as  they 
thought  fittest,  and  tiie  leading  powers 
among  them  shoxdd  then  lay  hands  on 
them  and  recommend  them  to  the 
Church. 

Dr.  D'Aubign^  says  that  in  his  ad- 
vice to  the  Bkmemians,  Luther  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were.  The  people,  without  any 
assistance  from  the  clergy,  were  to 
appoint  their  pastors.   H^  there  been 
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any  clergy^  to  them  too>  he  assumes^ 
Luther  would  have  sriven  a  voice.  In 
the  same  way  Dr.  D'Aubigne  thinks 
that  Luther  was  restricted  when  form- 
mg  the  constitution  of  his  own  Church. 
He  did  not  give  the  people  a  voice, 
because  ''he  could  scarcdy  find  any 
where  that  Christian  people  which 
should  have  played  so  great  a  part  in 
his  new  constitution.  Ignorant  men> 
conceited  townspeople,  who  would  not 
even  support  their  ministers,  these 
were  the  members  of  the  Church.  Now 
what  could  be  done  with  such  ele- 
ments?" 

From  these  facts  D*Aubigne  argues 
that  Luther  would,  if  itwere  possible  for 
him>  have  establi^ed  his  Church  on  a 
more  ^pular  foundation  than  that  on 
which  it  rested ;  that  he  regarded  the 
princes  as  the  representatives  of  the 
"  people  **  and  their  natural  guardians ; 
that  this  guardianship  was,  m  Luther's 
view,  to  be  but  provisional ;  * '  the  faith- 
ful being  then  in  minority,  they  had 
need  of  a  guardian  5  but  the  era  of  the 
Church's  maiority  might  arrive,  and 
with  it  would  come  its  emancipation." 
Dr.  D'Aubigne  would  have  done  more 
and  better  had  he  forborne  speculations 
of  this  kind,  for  which  we  do  not  think 
there  is  the  slightest  ground  whatever. 
There  is  a  sense  of  the  words  in  which 
eovemment  is  an  evil,  and  this  Luther 
did  not  forbear  to  say  at  the  proper  times 
and  seasons ;  but  the  passages  we  have 
already  (j^uoted  from  Luther  show  that 
no  anticipations  of  the  kind  which 
Dr.  D'Aubigne  imputes  to  him  came 
within  the  compass  of  his  thoughtd  or 
his  wishes.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  the^  slightest  wish  to  introduce  any 
thing  like  the  church  government  of 
Lanu>ert  or  Zwingle.  We  have  to 
complain  that  in  Dr.  D'AubignS's 
anxiety  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  we 
miss  every  now  and  then  the  sharp 
and  distinguishing  outlines  that  in  a 
work  such  a?  he  nas  undertaken  are 
above  all  things  to  be  desired.  We 
seek  for  accurate  and  distinct  state- 
ments of  fact,  and  we  find  instead 
of  this,  some  stray  sentiment  or  mo- 
ralization  equally  true  at  all  times  and 
in  all  circumstances.  We  can  under- 
stand how  this  has  arisen,  as  we  be- 
lieve that  much  of  this  history  was 
first  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures ; 
and  fOL  audience,  however  constituted, 
finds  relief  from  thought  in  this  kind 
of  display  &om  the  lecturer — ^but  what 
is  gn^jring  to  the  hearer  of  a  dis- 
cottrse  18  regarded  impatiently  by  a 


reader.  Li  the  case  before  us,  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  to  think,  as  Dr. 
D'Aubigne  impliedly  suggests,  thatLu- 
ther  abstractedly  preferred  a  more  de- 
mocratic constitution  of  the  Church 
than  circumstances  allowed  him  to  at- 
tempt. While  nothing  can  be  more 
reasonable  than  that  Dr.  D'Aubign8 
should  express  his  own  Reference  of 
the  basis  on  which  the  JPresbyterian 
Churches  rest,  language  should  not 
have  been  used  whidi  would  lead  his 
readers  to  think  that  Luther's  views 
and  Dr.  D'Aubigne's  on  Church  go- 
vernment were  coincident. 

Luther's  difiiculty  was  the  want  of  aid 
from  the  higher  orders  of  the  Church. 
They  were  against  him.  The  parish 
priests  were  ignorant— but  for  the 
most  part  were  unlikely  to  disturb  any 
regulation  that  might  be  introduced 
by  the  state*  As  to  a  Christian '^people" 
.—the  element  assumed  in  all  presby- 
terian  plans  of  church  government- 
Luther  was  too  honest  a^  man  to  de- 
ceive himself  into  the  belief  that  such 
existed^-"  Alas,"  said  he,  **thev  have 
abandoned  their  papistry,  and  the^ 
scoff  at  all  that  we  can  teaeh."  In  his 
"  German  Mass"  he  had  abread^  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  of  the  impossibility 
of  constituting  a  Church  in  Saxony  on 
the  system  of  Lambert.  ''The  real 
evangelical  assemblies  do  not  take 
place  pell-mell,  admitting  persons  of 
every  sort,  but  they  are  formed  of  se- 
rious Christians  who  confess  the  g08* 
pcd  by  their  words,  and  by  their  lives, 
and  in  the  midst  of  whom  we  may  re- 
prove and  excommunicate  according  to 
the  ride  of  Christ  Jesus.  I  cannot  in- 
stitute such  assemblies  for  I  have  no 
one  to  place  in  them."  (Neque  enim 
habeo  qui  sint  idonei."  ife  Missa 
G^rm.)  liUther's  experience  oif  popular 
assemblies  was  such  as  to  lead  him  to 
discourage  and  distrust  them.  While 
he  was  personally  the  most  fearless  of 
men,  he  appears  also  to  have  been  one 
of  the  wisest;  and  his  resistance  to 
what  he  regarded  as  the  usurped  au- 
thority of  "EUmie  was  in  the  spirit  of  a 
man  feeling  that  this  resistance  was 
commanded  by  his  allegiance  to  the 
civil  power  under  which  he  was  placed. 
It  is  honourable  to  the  more  recent 
Roman  Catholic  writers  of  Germany, 
that  they  acknowledge  this.  Luther 
everywhere  inculcates  obedience  to  the 
powers  of  the  state.  **  It  is,"  said  he 
[two  years  before  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speakinff],  *'  the  secular  autho- 
rity and  the  nobl^jfhp.pugh^  ipput 
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their  hand  to  the  work.  That  which  is 
done  by  the  regular  powers  cannot  he 
regarded  as  sedition/'  He  counsels 
his  followers  ''tp  spread  the  Gro«)el  by 
every  means'  of  argument— ana  what 
then  will  become  of  pope^  bishops, 
cardinals,  priests,  mon^,  nuns,  bells, 
church-towers,  masses,  yigils,  cassocks, 
capes,  tonsures,  beads,  statutes,  and 
the  whole  of  the  papal  nuisance?  It 
will  have  disappeared  like  smoke."  He 
bids  them  not  spare  the  hardened 
rogues ''  with  whom  they  have  to  deal  in 
argument—but  as  for  the  men  of  sim- 

§le  minds  whom  they  have  chained 
own  in  Uie  bonds  of  Uieir  false  doc- 
trine, you  must  observe  quite  a  differ- 
ent treatment  towards  them.  Tou 
must  disengage  them  by  degrees.  Tou 
must  give  them  a  reason  for  every 
thing  you  do,  and  thus  fit  them  fir 
freeaom  as  you  are  emancipaimg  them,*** 
Soon  afier  the  diet  (October,  1526), 
Luther  pressed  on  the  Elector  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  visitation  of  the  Churches 
in  his  dominions.  In  this  letter  he 
does  not  assume  the  mad  notion  that 
the  peoi^e  will  for  themselves  desire 
pastors  or  schools.  Where  education 
IS  most  wanted^  there  will  the  peo{de 
least  feel  the  want.  **It  is  your  duty," 
writes  Luther  to  theElector,  ^'  to  regu- 
late those  things.  On  the  papal  order 
being  abolished,  the  duty  devolves  on 
you*  No  other  can,  no  other  ought. 
As  the  guardian  of  youth  and  of  those 
who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves, 
you  should  compel  your  subjects,  who 
desire  neither  pastors  or  schools,  to  re- 
ceive those  means  of  grace,  as  they  are 
compdled  to  work  on  the  roads,  or 
bridges,  and  such  like  services. "f  In 
Luther's  opinion,  then,  as  in  ours,  the 
voluntary  principle  would  not  go  far 
to  support  the  mstitutions  necessary 
for  the  education  or  the  civilization  of 
a  people.  A  commission  was  {^point- 
ed to  visit  the  Churches,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  passages  from  Luther 
which  we  have  cited,  Melancthon  wrote 
to  one  of  the  in^ctors : — <'  All  the 
old  ceremonies  that  you  can  preserve, 
pray  do  so.  Do  not  innovate  much, 
for  every  innovation  is  injurious  to  the 
people."  The  Latin  liturgy  was  re- 
tained, a  few  hymns  in  Gkrman  being 
introduced,  llie  communion  in  one 
kind  for  those  who  scrupled  to  take  it 
in  both ;  confession  was  still  allowed ; 
many  saints'   days;  the  sacred  vest- 


ments— "  There  is  no  harm  in  them," 
writes  Melancthon,  **  whatever  Zwin- 

fle  may  say."  Both  Bome  and  the 
Reformers  were  scandalized-—*'  Call 
you  this  reformation  ?"  exdidmed  the 
more  zealous  of  Luther's  disciples. 
"  Our  cause  is  betrayed."  The  Ro- 
manists exulted  at  wnat  they  called 
Luther's  inconsistency.     His  old  anta- 

fonist,  Cochlaaus,  taking  a  leaf  firom 
<uther's  own  book,  assaded  him  widi 
caricature.  And  Luther  himself  ¥ra8 
exhibited  as  the  seven-headed  beast 
which  has  served  to  symbolize  so 
many  empires  and  princes.  A  monk's 
cowl  covered  without  concealing  se- 
ven frightful  faces,  each  with  diffe- 
rent features;  all  were  represented 
as  uttering  words  the  most  contra- 
dictory. They  w^c  at  fierce  war 
with  each  other ;  and  under  the  mrint 
— a  companion  for  some  of  Lutner's 
own  popular  exhibitions  of  Antichrist — 
were  the  words,  **  Monstrosus  ille  Grer- 
manisB  partus,  Lutherud  Septiceps." 

Dr.  D'Aubi^^  tells  us  that  theElee- 
tor  was  surprised  at  the  moderation 
of  Melancthon,  and  communicated  to 
Luther  his  plan  of  reform.  The 
plan  had  probably  been  before  ar- 
ranged between  him  and  Melancthon ; 
at  all  events  he  approved  of  it,  makinga 
few  slight  and  ununportant  changes,  aad 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed, in  accordance  with  these  rather 
tow  church  views.  A  number  of  dissolute 
priests  were  removed ;  church  property 
was  ascertained,  and  secured  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  for  publicpurposea ; 
convents  were  suppres^;  uniformity  of 
instruction  provided  for,  by  ordenng 
Luther's  larger  and  smaller  catechisms 
to  be  every  where  taught.  The  pas- 
tors of  great  towns  were  commissioned, 
under  tne  name  of  superintendents,  to 
watch  over  the  churches  and^  schools 
in  their  vicinage ;  and  the  celibacy  oi 
the  clergy  was  abolished.  One  of  the 
princes  where  the  reform  was  carried 
ouji  wrote  to  Ferdinand,  that  these  acts 
were  done  rightfully;  "for  I  have 
been  appointed  by  God  the  ruler  over 
these  people^  and  this  compels  me  to 

§uard  not  only  their  temporal^  but 
leir  spiritual  welfSsure." 
In  the  Catholic  states  there  was 
eq[ual  anxiety  to  guard  against  the  doc- 
trmes  of  tiie  Beformers ;  and  D'Au- 
bigne  has  his  tales  of  martyrdom  to 
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relate.  Meanwhile  Charles  and  the 
P(^  had  settled  their  differenoes,  and 
the  condition  of  their  peace*  or  its  in- 
evitable consequence*  was  their  joint 
effort  to  extirpate  heresy. 

A  diet  was  convoked  to  meet  at 
l^iire,  in  February,  1529.  To  the 
reformers  it  was  a  time  of  ominous 
import ;  and  perha^  when  we  remem- 
ber the  superstitions,  unconnected 
with  religion,  which  then  blended  with 
tiiQ  losing  of  the  bravest,  it  may  be 
wo^  wl^e,  in  a  deeper  view  than  as 
giving  a  mere  picture  of  the  manners 
of  the  time,  to  state  what  Luther  tells 
in  one  of  hijs  letters,  of  a  great  gulf  of 
light  (chasma)  illuminating  the  whole 
nocturnal  heavens.  ^' What  that  fore- 
bodes," said  he,  '^God  oply  knows.** 
There  were  earthauakes  at  Carinthia. 
and  lightning  had,  split  the  tower  or 
St.  Mark,  at  Venice.  Astrologers 
pe^)ed  and  muttered.  '' The  quartiles 
of  $Ei^tum  and  Jupiter,  and  the  general 
position  of  the  ^^^^^  ^^  ominous. 
The  waters  of  the  Elbe  rolled  thick 
and  stormy,  and  stones  fell  from  the 
roofe  of  churches.  *  All  these  things,' 
exclaimed  the  terrified  Melancthon, 
*  afiect  me  deeply.*  ** 

There  i^ere  signs  of  less  doubtful 
interpretation  i  and  the  aspects  of  King 
Ferdinand  and  the  papal  princes  fore- 
boded evil.  After  a  vain  effort  for  the 
peaceable  restoration  of  the  old  order 
of  things  in  the  states  where  the 
reformation  had  made  way>  with  some 
doubtful  toleration  for  the  reformers, 
the  diet  decreed  that  the  states  should 
continue  to  obey  tihe  decree  of  Worms 
against  Luther,  and  interdicted  all 
further  innovations.  Dr.  D*Aubigne 
gives  a  minute  account  of  the  memo- 
rable protest  against  this  decree  which 
gave  to  the  reformers  their  name  of 
rrote^tants.  The  Eeformation,  as  fkr 
as  it  had  gone,  had  been  abeadpr  re- 
cognized as  legal  by  the  Diets  of  Nu- 
rembeo^  and  ^ire.  A  return  to  the 
old  state  of  things  would  have  been 
now  a  revolution. 

We  have  exceeded  the  limits  which 
we  proposed  to  ourselves  when  we 
ccHomenced  this  paper,  and  cannot  ac- 
company our  author  further  at  pre- 
sent. His  book  is  one  deserving  of 
very  high  praise.  His  power  of  bnng- 
inff  b^ore  us  the  scenes  of  those 
old  iron  day?,  in  which  the  great 
battle  of  libiBTty  was  won  alike  for  all 


men  of  all  ci*eeds,  in  pictures  as  distinct 
as  those  of  Scott  or  Michelet,  is  altoge- 
ther unequalled  by  any  other  writer 
who  has  undertaken  the  history  of 
the  Reformation.  We  think  that 
in  stating  the  doctrines  which  were 
the  subject  of  contest,  the  very 
words  of  original  documents  ought  to 
have  been  given  more  often  than  they 
are,  and  that  there  should  be  an  ap- 
pendix of  such  state  papers  as  the 
Protest  of  Spire,  and  the  more  impor- 
tant decrees  of  the  several  diets. 
Without  these,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  understand  the  precise  pjosition  of 
parties ;  and  it  seems  to  us  important 
to  show  that  at  the  different  stages  of 
the  contest  the  states  which  received 
the  Reformation  were  not  only  mo- 
rally justified,  but  were  legally  in  the 
right.  In  the  case  of  the  electorate  of 
Saxony,  where  Luther  did  not  act  ex- 
cept m  concurrence  with  the  civil 
power,  we  think  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  of  this.  We  conclude 
our  present  remarks  with  a  striking 
passage  from  Dr.  D'Aubigne  ;— 

*'  The  Reformation  had  by  the  pro- 
test of  Spire,  taken  a  bodily  form.  It 
was  Luther  alone  who  had  said  No  at 
the  Diet  of  Worms :  but  churches  and 
ministers,  princes  and  people,  said  No 
at  the  Diet  of  Spire. 

"In  no  country  had  superstition, 
scholasticism,  hierarchy,  and  popery, 
been  so  powerful  as  among  the  Ger- 
manic nations.  These  simple  and  can- 
did people  had  humbly  bent  their  neck 
to  the  yoke  that  came  fh>m  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber.  But  there  was  in  them 
a  depth,  a  life,  a  need  of  interior  li- 
berty, which,  sanctified  by  the  Word 
of  God,  might  render  them  the  most 
energe^c  organs  of  Christian  truth. 
It  was  from  them  that  was  destined 
to  emanate  the  reaction  agidnst  that 
material,  external,  and  legal  systenli, 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  Christi-  ' 
anity;  it  was  they  who  were  called  to 
shatter  in  pieces  the  skeleton  which 
had  been  substituted  for  the  spirit  and 
the  life,  and  restore  to  the  heart  of 
Christendom,  ossified  by  the  hierarchy, 
the  generous  beatings  of  which  it  bad 
been  deprived  for  so  many  ages.  The 
Universal  Church  will  never  forget  the 
debt  It  owes  to  the  princes  of  Spire  and 
to  JiUther." 

In  a  future  number  we  shall  pro- 
bably return  to  this  interesting  book. 
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SKfiTCHBS  OF  BUB8CHEN  LIFE.— CHAPtEB.  t. 

**  There  are  more  thing*  in  heATen  and  earth,  Horatto, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  thy  philoaophy." 

INTKRIOB  OP  ntE  BTVDEHT*8  OHAMBSB— HIS  SMOXIIIO  APPARATUS— THB  POODLB  AND  THE 
PROFRStOR— TBB  BTIBPBL  PUOBB. 


Wk  have  always^  even  before  an  op- 

Sortunity  was  afforded  us  of  making 
is  acquaintance^  had  a  sort  of  leaning 
towards  the  Bursch.  He  bore  what 
in  the  days  of  boyhood  we  were  wont 
to  deem  a  &bled  existoice ;  there  was 
to  us  an  inexplicable  charm  in  all  his 
wild  adventures ;  there  was  a  beautiful 
and  poetical  halo  of  romance  floating 
around  him.  We  saw  him  with  slash* 
ed  doublet,  long  hair,  and  open  col- 
lar, with  his  sword  and  his  trusty  dog, 
and  no  proud  knight  of  olden  time 
ever  possessed  hiuf  the  charm  with 
which  we  invested  him. 

That  romance  is  now,  in  some  de- 
gree, dissipated^— such  visions  usually 
fade  into  thin  air  when  we  have  known 
the  realities';  and  though  we  cannot 
regard  the*  student  now  as  a  per- 
sonsffo  possessing  the  concentration 
of  idl  the  gpraces  which  ever  adorned 
the  flower  of  chivalry,  vet  we  cannot, 
for  the  life  of  us,  help  feeling  a  strong 
affection  for  him  stilL  Since  those 
days,  when  he  was  to  us  but  as  the 
undefined  and  fanciful  creation  of  the 
brain,  we  have,  with  him,  heard  the 
chimes  at  midnight,  we  have  tasted  of 
his  hospitality,  and  felt  from  his  hand 
the  hearty  grasp  of  a  warm-hearted 
fHend,  and,  must  we  confess  it,  we 
love  him  even  for  his  verv  foibles; 
ihey  are  not  many,  but  such  as  they 
are,  have  notfailed  to  become  a  source 
of  painful  misrepresentation  to  the 
ignorant  tourist  and  the  Cockney 
scribe ;  they  have  been  made  known 
to  the  public  through  the  medium 
of  dull  compilations,  which  lay  undue 
stress  upon  all  the  weak  points  of 
his  charactar,  discuss  learnedly  the 
terms  and  the  rules  of  his  amusements ; 
but  fail  altogether  in  communicatinji^ 
to  the  reader  a  single  touch  of  his 
real  nature. 

The  student  life  of  Germany  has  its 
rough  and  eceentric  side  but  it  has 
also  many,  many  points  of  excellence, 
from  which  we  might  deri?e  a  useful 
lesson.    In  the  free  atmosphere  of  his 


univer^ty,  despite  all  the  useless  learn- 
ing he  acquires,  all  that  knowledge  of 
beer  and  of  the  sohlager,  which  must  so 
soon  afterwards  be  laid  ande.  The 
Bursch  learns  one  thing-^e  learns  to 
deport  himself  as  a  man ;  he  acquires 
all  the  virtues  of  a  manly  character  ; 
he  acquires  the  love  of  truth  audd  €be 
contempt  of  danger ;  he  learns  how  to 
despise  alike  the  selfishness  of  the 
world,  and  the  meaness  of  insincerity. 
If  we  were  called  upon  to  choose  «d 
epithet  which  would  convey  a  just 
idea  of  the  character  and  temper- 
ament of  the  German  student,  we 
should  not  be  at  much  loss,  for  there 
is  a  word  in  his  own  languagey 
which  completely  answers  our  pur- 
pose. The  Bursch  is  essentiattj, 
and  every  bit  of  him  a  ^'  freundlio- 
her  man,"  which  means  not  only 
a  friendly,  but  a  good,  hearty,  corcBaJ, 
lusty  sort  of  fellow,  that  would  stand 
by  one  through  thick  and  thin,  and  is 
wholly  divested  of  any  species  of  alfiec- 
tation  or  pretence;  in  fact,  we  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  his  genus  would  be 

«<  Jut  the  man  Itr  Galvay.*' 

Some  hasty  sketches  of  our  student 
friends,  written  for  amusement,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  recalling  a  few 
pleasant  recollections,  having  been  re- 
ceived bv  the  public  with  much  more 
favour  than  the  manner  of  their  per- 
formance could  at  all  warrant,  we 
cannot  but  suppose  that  the  suljeot 
itself  possesses  an  attraction  in  the 
eves  of  our  readers,  too  strong  to  be 
^together  diminished  by  any  style,  how- 
ever  unfinished,  or  by  any  pen,  how- 
ever feeble  ;  and  we  have,  therefore^ 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  liew 
more  of  our  recollections  of  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  'students  may  not 
prove  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  who 
has  a  fancy  for  comparing  the  maimer 
of  life  at  the  ^eatest  of  the  conti- 
nental universities,  with  what  he  knows 
of  similar  institutions  at  horne^  and 
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to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  never 
heard  of  tbe  mysteries  of  Burschen- 
sdiaft  at  all,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
inclined  to^exclaim^- 

•«  Can  inch  things  bet** 

we  shall  merely  sav,  that  we  have 
attempted  to  describe  nothing,  save 
what  we  ourselves  have  either  seen  or 
heard— 


We  take  it  for  granted,  reader,  yon 
have  never  seen  the  interior  of  a  Ger- 
man student's  apartment.  If  you  are 
an  Old  TVinity  man,  yon  will  be  a  lit- 
tle surprised ;  and  above  all,  if  you 
have  given  hostages  to  the  state,which 
in  due  time  you  will  of  course  send  to 
those  walls  of  which,  doubtless,  you 
have  been  no  undistinguished  member. 
Come  along,  then,  and  have  a  peep ; 
you  will  g^  a  wrinkle  which  may  pos- 
s&ly  save  you  a  cool  fifty  when  you 
are  furnishing  Master  Hopeful's  cham- 
bers (pipes  always  excepted). 

It  is  a  cold,  f^sty  nigbt,  about  the 
time  of  Christmas.  *'The  tree"  is 
blazing  in  every  dwelling  with  its  va- 
riegated lamps.  As  we  cross  the  '^mu- 
seum Plat2,"  the  rich  light  from  a 
him^ed  windows  flashes  on  your 
eye  as  you  set  out  with  the  '^Ir- 
lander"  in  quest  of  adventures,  **  go 
gently  over  the  stones  now.'*  Mind, 
as  we  turn  this  comer  by  the  fountain 
— ^there's  always  a  devil  of  a  sheet  of 
ice  ^ere.  Safe  over,  and  now  we  fmd 
ourselves  in  the  *^  Unten  Strasse" — a 
street  in  which,  from  its  proximity  to 
the  lecture-rooms,  the  students  most 
do  congregate. 

**  Lef  s  pull  that  bell  now  ?"  at  tbe 
private  door  of  the  tassel-maker's  shop 
— ^narked  <«  Oben  Sweite-stock !" 

"  Ha  Hanohen  I  ist  der  Herr  Pa- 
goda zuhause  ?" 

^  Ja  mein  herr !"  replies  the  smil- 
ing handmaiden  ;  '^kommen  sie-hinein." 

Up  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs — we  go 
in  single  flle;  and  having  reached 
•*  Oben  Sweite^stock,"  before  men- 
tioned, rinff  for  admittance. 

**  Herein!"  shout  half-a-dozen  voices; 
and  in  we  go. 

**  Blind,  now,  you  don't  tumble  over 
that  big  dog  in  uie  doorway." 

**  Herr  Pagoda,  permit  us  to  intro- 
duce a  fHend,  who  was  so  delighted 
with  our  sketches  of  your  goings  on 


here,  that  he  has  come  all  the  way 
from  Ireland  to  make  your  acquain* 
tance.  So  take  a  chair,  old  boy,  and 
you  may  say  whatever  vou  please  in 
the  way  of  questioning,  for  not  a  soul 
in  the  room,  with  the  exception  of 
ourselves,  understands  one  word  of 
English." 

You  become  now,  for  the  first  time, 
unpleasantiy^aware — that  is,  if  you  are 
not  a  smoker  yourself— that  every  one 
about  you  is  inhaling  the  weed ;  some 
in  the  shape  of  cigars,  but  more  from 
pipes.  The  host  himself,  as  you  ob- 
serve, wrapped  up  in  a  huge  cfressing- 
gown,  and  reclining  on  the  sofa,  has  a 
pipe  so  long,  that  the  bowl  is  resting 
upon  the  ground.  That  is  the  chore- 
cap  he  has  got  oflrhis  head. 

**  What !  that  curious-looking  littie 
round  embroidered  skull-cap  I" 

«*  Yes,  my  friend.  Pitch  over  that 
cap,  Herr  Pagoda.*' 

*'HaI  how  beautifully  embroider- 
ed I — red  and  gold  I  But  what  a  shame 
to  bore  holes  in  such  a  mischievous 
manner." 

Simple  reader  I  these  are  the  marks 
which  the  schlager  has  made  when  the 
owner  of  that  cap  entered  the  chore. 
Don't  you  recollect  what  we  told  you, 
upon  a  former  occasion,  about  the  in- 
stallation of  the  foxes.  These  are  all 
marks  of  distinction,  and  you  will 
scarcely  see  a  student  here  of  any 
standing  who  has  not,  at  least,  half  a 
dozen  of  these  to  decorate  his  chore 
cap. 

*'  And  do  they  never  wear  any  other 
covering  on  their  heads  but  these  little 
caps?" 

**  During  tbe  season,  nothing  else. 
They  are  obliged,  however,  during 
the  day  to  conceal  these  colours,  which 
they  00,  by  putting  on  a  covering  of 
black-^lazea  leather,  as  the  university 
authorities  do  not  permit  an  open  ex- 
hibition of  the  chore-colours,  althouffh 
they  are  perfectly  aware  that  all  the 
students  are  divided  into  chores,  yet 
they  wish  to  make  it  appear  they  are 
ignorant  of  it. 

Your  eyes  will,  by  this  time,  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  ^e  atmosphere 
by  which  you  are  surrounded;  and 
when,  at  length,  you  are  able  to  dis- 
tinguish objects  clearly,  you  will  doubt- 
less be  a  littie  astonished  at  the  men%e 
of  the  Bursch. 

His  room,  you  see,  is  a  spacious 
one,  but  the  furniture  scanty  enough. 
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There  U  neither  carpet  on  the  floor 
nor  ourtaing  on  the  windows.  The 
ch^r&y  which  are  but  few  in  number^ 
are  made  of  waUiut-tree ;  the  couches 
of  the  aame  material ;  and»  with  the 
exception  of  the  stove  of  white  or  or* 
nameuted  porcdaiUf  and  the  mirror» 
there  is  not  an  article  of  furniture  in 
the  room  which  you  would  consider  of 
ten  shillings'  value :  and  yet  you  are 
in  the  apartments  of  a  rich  young  Rus- 
sian nobleman,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
present  Russian  ambassador  at  Lon^ 
don.  That  curious-lookinff  collection 
of  black  profiles,  arranged  round  the 
chore  ribband  which  himgs  ftom  the 
wall,  )ias  doubtless  attrac^d  your  at- 
tention. Those  are  the  companions 
and  personal  friendMf  our  host  in  the 
chore  to  which  he  oelongs ;  and  you 
will  scarcely  enter  a  student's  cham- 
ber, even  of  the  humblest  dass,  without 
seeing  a  similar  display  of  miniatures ; 
for  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  speaks  well 
for  the  growth  of  friendship  here,  ^lat 
there  b  scarcely  one  student  in  the 
whole  university  who  has  not  had  his 
likeness  taken  for  some  friend  or 
other.  The  artist  who  does  those  lit- 
tle profiles  told  us  so  himself,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  him. 

**  I  think  some  of  mv  friends  in  my 
class  in  college  would  have  been  a  Ut- 
ile surprised  had  I  asked  them  to  sit 
for  their  pictures.*' 

**  Ah  I  we  know  nothing  in  our  coun- 
try of  the  holy  friendship  which  exists 
among  these  Bursche,  they  are  brodiers 
in  every  sense  of  the  word." 

**  Excepting  always  when  they  slice 
off  each  other's  noses,  you  will  cunningr 
ly  reply*" 

<'  Well,  we  admit  that  usage  might 
as  well  be  laid  aside;  it  is  the  only 
blot  in  the  German  student's  charac- 
ter ;  but  still  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  very  association  in  these 
chores  for  that  *  slitting  purpose'  of 
which  you  complain,  has  a  tendency  to 
bind  them  together  in  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, which  are  indissoluble.  They 
stand  by  each  other  like  men;  and 
it  was  from  this  very  university, 
from  among  these  very  men  trained 
up  in  such  habits,  that  some  of  the 
finest  soldiers  were  supplied  —  the 
flower  of  that  army  which  after- 
wards rescued  thdr  country  from  the 
invader's  yoke,  and  drove  back  the 
French  legions  across  the  Rhine.  Look 
now  at  that  magnificent  purple  glass 
goblet  yonder,  with  the  ^ver  top; 


that  is  what  they  call  a  *  deckel  glass ;' 
it  is  generallv  a  present  made  by  one 
friend  to  another,  and  Is  u^ed  on  grand 
occasions  for  the  purpose  of  drinking 
toasts ;  if  you  examine  it  narrowly, 
^ou  will  probably  see  that  it  bears  some 
mscription  shewing  that  it  is  a  pledge  of 
'  freundschaft.'  Observe  now  the  long 
row  of  pipes,  from  the  silver-mounted 
meerschaum,  with  a  cherry  stalk  five 
feet  in  length,  down  to  the  little  paint- 
ed China  pipe  you  could  carry  in  your 
waistcoat  pocket ;  count  them  for  cu- 
riosity 9  let's  see— one,  two,  four,  nine« 
fifteen*  twenty-<^y«  five-and-twenty." 

<<  And  has  each  of  the  students  sw)b 
a  number  of  pipes  ?** 

«^  Nearly  every  one."  The  array^ 
possiblj^,  may  not  be  so  gorgeous,  for 
such  pipes  as  you  now  see  are  enor- 
monaly  expensive  ;  but  there  are  very 
few  Grerman  students,  or  Phillistinea 
wther,  who  possess  a  room  at  all,  that 
have  not  a  display  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
at  least  suspended  front  the  walls  of 
their  sitting-room." 

<<  And  a  PhilUstine.*-what  may  h« 
be?" 

"A  Phillistine,  to  give  jrou  the 
shortest  definition,  is  a  generic  term* 
comprising  every  one  who  is  not  a 
Bursch ;  it  comprehends  nobles,  bur- 
gers, bauers,  and  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men. 

<f  His  pipe  is  an  essential  attribute 
of  the  German  student,  as  unfailing  a 
solace  in  the  time  of  sorrow  as  it 
adds  a  zest  to  all  his  pleasures.  Some 
of  these  pipes  are  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  being  manufactured  either  of 
porcelain  finely  painted*  or  of  whitish- 
coloured  clay.  This  latter  is  knowa 
by  the  name  of  meerschaum,  and  we 
have  seen  several  specimens  of  this 
description  of  pipe,  which  cost  from 
ten  to  twelve  pounds.  The  principal 
parts  of  every  student's  well-appoint- 
ed pipe  are  the  head,  the  mouth- 
mece*  the  stock,  and  the  water-sack. 
The  mouth-piece  is  usually  made  of 
amber,  the  « stock  *  or  tube  of  ebony, 
juniper,  or  cherrytree,  as  the  case  m#y 
be ;  and  the  month-piece  is  united  to 
the  stock  by  what  is  called  the  schlauch» 
which  is  a  portion  of  the  pipe  con- 
structed of  beautifully  wrought  dastic 
9Alk  and  Indian-rubber." 

See  now  that  little  vase  of  colQur- 
edgUss,  that  is  to  be  found  in  every 
student's  chamber,  and  it  is  ''  a  dod^  e" 
which  woiild  be  well  worth  importipg 
for  the  benefit  of  the  smoking  coter  iea 
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of  our  natiye  city.  It  is  filled  with 
spirits  of  wine>  there  is  a  little  stopper 
with  a  cork  at  the  top»  and  a  round 
tightly  wound  ball  of  cotton  belqwy 
which  is  always  steeped  in  the  fiery  li- 
qmd,  and  when  you  light  this^  it  re- 
mains ignited  long  enough  to  supply 
all  the  pipes  in  the  room,  and  this  end 
having  been  acoompUshed^  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  plunge  it  back 
agahi  into  its  original  element^  by 
whidh  the  fire  is  at  once  extin- 
guished. 

You  see  that  fine>  tall,  handsome 
man  in  the  slashed  velvet  ooat,  with  a 
soar  across  his  uppet  lip  ?  That  is  the 
Senior  of  the  Snabians  j  he  is  one  of 
tiie  most  distinguished  scholars  at  the 
nniversity»  and  is  also  one  of  the  best 
swordsmen." 

<<  And  are  these  sort  of  social  meet- 
ings frequent  among  the  students  ?" 

''Yes,  and  they  are  becoming  much 
more  the  fashion  than  they  were  for- 
merly ;  besides  the  kneipe,  where  the 
whole  chore  usually  meet  to  drink 
beer,  there  are  several  clubs,  which 
meet  on  alternate  evenings  in  each 
other*s  rooms,  and  discuss  alternately 
the  various  literary  and  political  topics 
of  tiie  day,  and  various  pipes  of  tobac- 
co. Cards  or  dice  are  never,  by  any 
chance,  seen  here ;  their  beverage,  too, 
is  of  the  very  simplest  description — a 
cap  of  tea  or  coffee,  with  an  occasion- 
al bottle  of  wine,  towards  midnight, 
as  a  wind  up,  being  the  whole  extent 
of  their  compotation.  In  fact,  with  the 
slight  exception  of  smoking  pipes,  and 
fij^ting  a  duel  now  and  then,  we  do 
not  know  a  more  highly  accomplished 
or  a  more  intellectual  being  than  the 
German  student. 

The  dog  of  the  student  is  ahnost  as 
essential  a  portion  of  his  equipment  as 
his  pipe;  he  patronizes  an  infinite 
variety  of  the  canine  species,  but  the 
fiivourites  seem  to  be  the  larg^  wolf 
dogs  and  the  poodle — of  these  two  the 
poodle  is,  we  must  confess,  most  to 
our  fi&ncy,  his  intelligence  is  uncom- 
mon, and  his  knowing  looking  eyes 
peering  out  firom  his  suit  of  fleecy 
hosiery,  with  the  closely  shaven  con- 
tour of  his  hinder  parts,  and  his  little 
stump  of  a  tail,  give  the  poodle  a  very 
comical  appearance  indeed.  The 
Bnrsch  very  often  has  a  chair  placed 
for  him  at  his  table,  and  it  is  edi- 
fVing  to  behold  the  air  of  grave  se- 
nooBness  with  which  he  follows  with 


his  eyes  every  morsel  his  master  swal- 
lows, and  the  patience  with  which  he 
waits  until  his  own  turn  comes. 

There  was  a  story,  when  we  were 
in  Heidelberg,  going  about  of  a  certain 
student  who  had  a  remarkably  fine 
white  poodle ;  the  intelligence  and  sa- 
gacity of  the  animal  were  uncommon, 
and  as  he  used  daily  to  accompany  his 
master  to  the  lecture-room  of  a  pro- 
fessor, who  was  not  very  remarkable 
for  the  distinctness  of  ins  vision,  he 
would  regularly  take  his  seat  upon 
the  bench  beside  his  master,  and  peer 
into  his  book  as  if  he  understood  every 
word  of  it.  One  wet  morning,  the 
lecture-rooDQu— never,  at  any  time,  re- 
markable for  its  fulness — was  deserted 
save  by  the  student  who  owned  the 
poodle— the  dog,  however,  had  some- 
how happened  to  remain  at  home. 
**  Grentlemen,*'  said  the  short-sighted 
professor,  as  he  commenced  his  lecture, 
<M  am  sorry  to  notice,  that  the  very 
attentive  student  in  the  white  coat, 
whose  industry  I  have  not  failed  to  ob- 
serve, is,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom, 
absent  to  day  I" 

These  do^  when  theur  masters  leave 
the  university,  are  often  left  behind, 
and  become  ^e  common  property  of 
the  d^ore  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
They  come  regfularly  every  evening  to 
the  "  kneipe,"  and  firequent  the  cat!  or 
news-room  to  which  it  was  his  custom 
to  resort.  These  deserted  children, 
particularly  if  their  master  happened 
to  have  been  popular,  are  taken  the 
greatest  care  of.  They  are  consigned 
to  the  protection  of  the  "stiefel  fuchs" 
or  boot-fox,  who  must  give  them  their 
meab  with  the  utmost  regularity. 

There  was  a  large  bull-dog  once  be- 
longing to  the  Prussian  chore,  who  at- 
tracted our  attention  from  the  air  of 
sentimental  melancholy  with  which  he 
used  to  sit  outside  the  Prussian  beer- 
house. With  his  head  drooping  on 
one  side,  his  eyelids  half  closed,  he 
looked  as  if  he  despised  all  the  petty 
vanities  of  the  world.  The  poodles 
and  juvenile  brothers  of  the  canine  race 
woi:dd  gambol  round  him  in  vain — he 
never  took  i^e  least  notice  of  them, 
save  by  an  angry  snap,  when  any  in- 
truder pushed  his  attentions  too  far. 
We  endeavoured  to  form  an  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  always  keephig  a  bbcuit 
which  we  gave  him  as  we  passed.  He 
used  regularly  to  take  it;  but  his  aus- 
terity of  d^Kwrtmeot  was  never  in  the 
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least  softened  by  this  little  mark  of 
attentioa;  he  always  kept  us  at  a 
distance.  At  length  our  curiosity 
became  so  exdted,  that  we  asked 
one  of  the  Prussians  to  tell  us  his  his- 
tory. 

«  That  is  a  curious  dog,"  he  answer- 
ed ;  ''our  chore  has  had  him  for  many 
years,  and  tiie  codnezion  arose  from 
an  extraordinary  incident." 

''  Some  stronff  proof  of  his  attach- 
ment, perhaps  ?   we  replied. 

''  No,"  said  the  Prussian,  laughing ; 
but  because  he  eat  a  baron's  nose." 

«'  The  dog,"  he  added,  ''originally 
belonged  to  the  Count  Richenbach, 
who  was  senior  of  the  Prussian  chore, 
and  upon  a  certain  occasion,  his  master 
being  engaged  in  a  duel  with  one  of 
the  Suabians,  by  an  unlucky  stroke  of 
his  opponent's  schlager,  lost  his  nose> 
the  end  of  which,  cleanly  cut  off,  drop- 
ped^on  the  floor.  The  dog,  who  was  pre- 
sent, and  had  very  possibly  had  no  break- 
fast that  morning,  jumped  forward, 
and  before  any  one  could  prevent  him, 
gobbled  up  his  master^s  nose.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  voracity,  he  got,  of 
course,  into  great  disgrace,  and  was 
under  sentence  of  hanffinff.  The  se- 
nior whom  we  then  had,  however, 
saved  his  life,  and  bought  him;  and 
he  having  long  since  left  the  university, 
the  dog  has  remuned  the  property  of 
the  chore,  and  has  since  maintained 
the  utmost  propriety  of  deportment ; 
he  is,  however,  always  carefully  ex- 


cluded firom  the  room  when  we  are 
fighting." 

While  we  are  describing  the  various 
adjuncts  of  the  student's  "menl^/' 
the  gentleman  whom  we  have  just 
nam^,  distinguished  as  well  by  the 
numerous  and  important  duties  he  dis- 
charges^  as  by  the  oddity  of  his  i^pear- 
ance  and  dress*  must  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence. 

Beholding  the  "stiefel  fuchs  "or 
boot-fox  for  the  first  time,  one  would 
be  disposed  to  imagine  him  a  student 
in  reduced  circumstances.  His  slashed 
coat  of  faded  velvet  is  out  at  elbows  ; 
his  unmentionables  have  certainly  look- 
ed upon  better  days,  and  his  hat  is  a 
curious  sort  of  structure,  to  which  it 
would  not  be  very  easy  to  assign  any 
specific  shape,  or  indeed  to  imagine  that 
ai  anv  previous  period  it  ever  possessed 
any  form  in  particular.  To  look  at 
the  stiefel  fuchs,  he  would  appear  but 
a  boy.  Notwithstanding  his  juvenile 
appearance,  however,  he  is  usually  the 
fatner  of  afamily — of  young  "  fuches"— 
and  the  possessor  of  a"frau.*'  Sheisthe 
student's  washerwoman.  The  business 
of  this  personage  is  to  call  his  master 
in  time  for  lecture,  light  his  fire,  dean 
his  boots,  sharpen  his  rapiers,  feed  his 
dogs,  keep  his  pipes  in  order,  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  other  little  matters,  too 
numerous  to  mention ;  all  of  which  he 
performs  for  the  moderate  stipend  of  a 
half  gulden,  which  is  about  tenpence 
of  our  money,  a  week. 


OBAPTBR  n.— TBB  TBRBINDUirO  OR  LAUDSMAiraCHAPT — THB  MBS.  TODOBBa  OF  mUDBLBBBO  AID 
BBB  FIOBTIHa  BOX.-— TAB  VffXTBBSITT  PBI80N.— <BB  HABMOBIB  BALU'TBB  AUSKUO,  OR 
MABCHIMO  FOBTB. 


Schiller  when  he  delivered 'himself 
of  that  beautiful  sentiment, 

"  Freedom  ii  onlj  In  fhe  tmIxu  of  dteoiif," 

had  very  possibly  never  bethought 
him  of  student  life— he  had  not  learned 
that  beautiful  song  of  which  we  may 
some  day  be  tempted  to  indulge  our 
reader  with  a  translation,—"  Free  is 
the  Burschl*'  This  freedom  which  the 
student  enjoys  is,  we  think,  to  be  attri- 
buted in  a  great  degree  to  his  associa- 
tion with  his  fellows  into  "verbin- 
dungs,"  or  « landsmanschafts."  All 
the  members  of  these  chores  are  bound, 
under  the  strongest  pledges,  to  support 
one  another.  And  as  we  have  ahready 
informed  our  readers,  they  were  dis- 


ting^shed  by  wearing  the  colours  of 
the  particular  nations  of  which  each 
chore  was  principally  composed.  The 
state,  however,  fearing  that  these 
unions  might  be  converted  into  a  for- 
midable political  weapon,  published  an 
edict  putting  them  down.  This,  how- 
ever, there  was  devised  a  variety  of 
wavs  of  evading ;  and  at  length  the  le- 
gislature contented  itself  with  forbid- 
ding the  three  united  colours  which  dis- 
tinguished the  chore. 

The  Bursch,  however,  having  pretty 
much  the  same  fancy  for  driving^ 
coaches  and  four  through  acts  of 
parliament,  that  has  been  evinced 
by  the  great  liberator,  indulged  him- 
self in  various    modes    of  breaking^ 
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throngb  this  enactment^  and  he  would 
accordingly  go  with  two  other  com- 
paniona — eacn  of  them  bearing  one 
chore  colour  in  his  cap>  and  the 
three  thus  make  together  the  Ver- 
bindnng  or  union  to  which  they  m 
common  belonged.  Legislation,  with 
hasty  strides  followed  all  his  attempts 
at  eyasion,  and  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  compound  the  matter  by 
wearing  in  the  day  time  that  co- 
vering of  glazed  silk  which  we  have 
before  described,  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  his  chore  colours.  The 
state  then  thought  it  the  safest  plan 
not  to  interfere  further,  and  we 
know  it  is  the  opinion  of  men  who 
have  any  opportunity  of  acquiring 
accurate  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  is  their  policy  to  per- 
mlt  the  duels  to  continue,  and 
to  allow  the  enthusiasm  of  the  stu- 
dents to  vent  itself  in  the  channel 
it  does — thfaildng  it  preferable  to 
allow  them  to  expend  their  entire 
steam  in  this  manner,  rather  than 
have  such  a  formidable  combination 
directed  to  some  political  purpose, 
which,  had  it  no  other  direction,  would 
very  probably  be  the  case.  The  distin- 
guismng  characteristic  of  Burschen- 
shaft,  is  the  solemn  obligation  of 
all  the  students  to  acquiesce  in  what- 
ever rules  or  laws  are  pronounced  by 
their  body.  Hence,  the  Verruf  or  ban 
and  its  consequences.  When  a  shopkeep- 
er is  proscribed  or  putunder  the  ban,  as 
apunishmentfbrsome  misconduct  upon 
his  part,  such  as  selling  bad  articles, 
or  at  exhorbitant  prices,  the  result 
is  ruinous,  no  one  deals  with  him, 
and  the  sooner  he  *  shuts  up,'  the  better, 
as  all  obance  of  future  traffic  is  gone. 
This  visitation  is,  however,  sometimes 
we  thbk,  rather  unfairly  extended  to 
persons  who  are  not  ue  legitimate 
objects  of  so  severe  a  punishment ;  and 
a  tailor  who  is  troublesome  or  impor- 
tunate enough  to  demand  his  mbney 
before  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the 
Bursch  to  pay  him,  very  often  incurs 
this  censure — which,  should  it  be  con- 


fined to  one  single  chore,  is  not  so 
disastrous  in  its  consequences,  but 
when  the  verruf  is  a  general  one,  the 
unhappy  delinquent  usually  bundle4 
up  lus  movables,  and  having  cursed 
his  unlucky  stars,  sets  off  ror  some 
other  locality,  where  he  can  find  more 
available  debtors  than  the  hard-heart- 
ed Bursch. 

There  was  a  lady,  Uvine  at 
Heidelberg,  a  kind  of  Mrs.  Todgers, 
who  kept  a  lodging  and  eating  house, 
and  had  a  table  d'hote,  where 
many  of  the  students  used  to  dine. 
Her  cookery,  which  at  first  was  toler- 
ably good,  by  degrees  began  to  dege- 
nerate, and  at  last  grew  so  intolerable, 
that  although  her  dinners  were  the 
cheapest  in  the  city,  her  customers, 
one  by  one,  deserted  her,  and  at 
length  she  was  formally  put  under  the 
ban  by  the  chore  who  used  to  frequent 
her  establishment.  But  the  Frau 
Heximar  fortunately  possessed  a  strap- 
ping son,  who  happened  to  be  a  remark- 
ably good  swordsman,  and  he  very  siff- 
nificantly  gave  several  members  of  the 
chore  to  understand,  that  unless  they 
returned  to  his  mother's  banquets,  he 
would  be  under  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity of  taking  compulsoi^  measures. 
This  threat  had  the  desired  effect ;  for 
a  few  of  the  junior  members  who  had 
not  had  time  to  become  very  cunning 
of  fence,  grew  frightened — they  return- 
ed. The  cook,  anxious  to  retrieve  her 
credit,  put  forth  all  her  skill ;  a  favour- 
able report  was  brought  back  to  the 
kneipe,  and  Madame  Heximar's  table 

was  soon  as  much  crowded  as  ever. 

*  •  •  *         • 

There  is  a  beautiful  song,  by  Freili- 
gath,  often  sung  by  the  Burschen  at 
tiieir  fevtive  meetings,  which  we  take 
thb  opportunity  of  presenting  to  our 
readers,  merely  requesting  them  to  ob- 
serve that  it  IS  a  burschen  lied,  and 
inremising  that  we  hold  ourselves  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  sentiments  it 
expresses.  We  mention  this  for  the 
satisfaction  of  Young  Ireland.  It  is 
called— 


F&BEDOH  AN»  BIOBT. 


Ob,  think  not  she  sleepeth  now  with  the  departed. 
And  never  shall  cheer  us  af^ain  with  her  light. 

Because  her  fair  name  is  forbid  the  bold-hearted. 
And  the  loyal  are  spoiled  of  their  (leart's  dearest  right. 
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No !  though  into  exile  the  brare  hare  been  driren. 
Though  some,  frith  the  wrong  against  which  they  hare  striven. 
From  the  dungeon  haye  fled  to  we  mercy  of  heaven, 
Sleeping,  yet  deathless,  are  freedom  and  right. 

Then  let  not  a  check  in  her  progress  affright  us, 
Twill  but  hasten  the  triumph  o*er  tyranny's  might, 

And,  with  ardour  redoubled,  but  serve  to  excite  us 
To  raise  tiie  cry  louder  for  freedom  1  for  right  1 

For  one  are  these  twin-bom  of  hearen,  and  never 

la  daring  and  trutii  each  from  each  do  they  sever. 

Where  right  is,  there  too  are  there  freemen  found  ever. 
And  ever  where  freemen  are,  there  liveth  right. 

T^et  this,  too,  inspire  us — their  lofty  way  taking. 
They  ne*er  flew  more  proudly  from  fight  unto  fight. 

Nor  flashed  their  bright  spirit  more  proud  than  now  waking 
Souls  sunk  the  deepest  m  slavery's  night. 

O'er  earth  and  o'er  sea  have  their  bright  pinions  quivered — 

Wherever  the  watchword  has  yet  been  delivered 

The  bonds  of  the  serf  into  shreds  have  been  shivered, 
And  the  chains  of  the  negro  have  burst  at  the  sight. 

Yes !  flashing  afar  on  their  banner  so  glorious. 
Shall  imustice  be  quelled,  and  wrong  be  set  right ; 

Though  they  sometimes  are  baffled,  yet  often  victorious, 
They  will  conquer  at  last  in  the  tyrant's  despite. 

What  a  halo  of  glory  they  then  will  appear  in, 

When  the  nations  are  banded,  their  standards  uprearing,] 

The  olive  of  Greece,  and  the  shamrock  of  Erin, 
And  Germany's  oak,  in  the  van  of  the  fight. 

Though  many  a  heart  that  now  throbs  will  be  lying 
At  peace,  its  last  slumber  and  rest  shall  be  light ; 
O'er  the  place  of  their  rest  shall  the  twin-ones  undying 

Unfurl  the  proud  banner  of  freedom  and  right ! 
Come  fill  high  your  glass  then  to  those  who  have  striven ! — 
Who  have  striven,  and  dauntless  their  life-blood  have  given — 
Whose  valour  and  suffierings  our  fetters  have  riven  ! 
Then  here's  right  for  ever,  and  freedom  though  right  !* 

Situated  in  the  upper  story  of  a  student  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  "jug  |" 

house  which  hangs  over  the  Neckar«  and  his  refreshments^  like  the  tea  and 

is  the  university  prison ;  it  is  admirably  toast  of  that  renowned  martyr  of  mo-< 

adapted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  dem  days^  being  only  to  be  procured^ 

tenant  a  bird*s-eye  view  of  the  mag-  subject  to  the  payment  of  certain  con- 

nificent  scenery   opposite  to  him»  as  tlngent  fees.  A  protracted  residence  in 

well  as  an  opportunity  of  reconnoiter-  this  abode  is  therefore  as  little  desirable 

ing  all  the  crut  which  pass  up  and  down  on  the  score  of  economy  as  of  comfort, 

the  river.     It  is  called  the  "  Career,"  The  different  **  cellars"  of  this  dua- 

and  consists  of  three  or  four  rooms  in  geon  are  known  among  the  Bursch  by 

the  house  of  the  Amtman.  The  windows  the  names  of  Solitude,  Recreation, 

are  fastened  with  an  iron  grating,and  the  and  Bellevue. 

frtrniture  only  to  be  compared  in  scan-  The  gentlemen  possessing  the  penal 

tiness  to  that  of  the  cellar  of  the  House  jurisdiction  over  tne  students,  are  the 

of  Commons,  to  which  place  it  has  in  prorector  and  the  amtman  or  chief 

many  other  respects  certain  points  of  re-  magistrate  of  the  university  :  in  all 

semblance.  The  lodging,  uncomfortable  cases  of  any  flagrant  breacn  of  dis- 

as  it  is,  must  be  paid  for  as  long  as  the  cipline,  the  latter  issues  the  process 

*  The  writer  of  this  paper  is  indebted  for  this  translation  to  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  to  whose  kno^edge  of  German,  as  well  as  to  whose  literary  taste,  he  cannot 
pay  too  high  a  compliment.  He  has  taken  the  liberty  of  modifying  a  few  expres- 
sions, having  a  wholesome  lear  of  the  "  Editor  ;'*  he  is  therefore  accountable  only 
for  whatever  faults  it  contains. 
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enfbroing  thestadent's  appearance  be- 
fore ti^e  ephorat  er  senate— a  body 
composed  of  the  principal  profisssors 
in  tne  tiniyer8ity«  and  similar^in  its 
constitationi  to  tiie  board  of  our  own 
luuTersity.  The  punishment  of  the 
oaroer  is  rarely  inflicted,  and  then 
onl J  in  cases  of  some  dire  delinquency. 
But  it  never  takes  place  tmtil  after  a 
solemn  judicial  proceeding  has  been 
held  before  the  board,  and  all  the 
statements  of  both  parties,  drawn  up 
in  writing,  have  been  carefully  exa- 
mined. The  punishment  of  the  uni- 
versity are  the  reproof,  the  fine,  the 
career,  and  the  consilium  abeundi, 
which  is  similar  to  our  rustication. 
The  student  must  first  sign  a  solemn 
promise  that  he  will  not,  durmg  the 
period  of  his  future  sojourn,  be  grnilty 
of  any  breach  of  discipline.  If  he 
breaks  this,  then  comes  the  punish- 
ment of  the  consilium  abeundi,  which 
IB  in  fiM^  banishment  for  a  year,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  banished  man 
may,  if  he  pleases,  return.  The  seve- 
rest punishment  of  all  is  the  rele- 
gation, which  is  expulsion  for  two 
years,  and  which  completely  puts  an 
«id  to  the  student's  academic  career, 
as  it  involves  the  sacrifice  of  his  de- 
gree, and  has  besides  the  additional 
disgrace  attached  to  it,  of  publication 
of  the  -offender's  name,  not  only  in 
the  university  to  which  he  belongs, 
but  in  every  other  university  in  Eu- 
rope. Befbre  this,  however,  can  be 
iomcted,  a  formal  notice  of  the  nature 
of  the  offence  must  be  forwarded  by 
the  amtman  to  the  other  universities, 
and  the  cause  of  complaint,  with  the 
student's  name  and  the  date  of  his 
sentence,  is  then  written  on  a  black 
tablet  or  board,  which  is  suspended  in 
the  lecture-room  of  the  university  as 
well  as  in  the  town  hall,  and  every 
other  public  place.  It  must  also 
be  pubushed  in  the  Zeitung  or  g^ 
zette. 

With  reference  to  the  fair  sex,  the 
society  in  Grermany  is  coriously  con- 
stituted. Some  feeling  of  romance 
may  exist  strongly  enoi^Bfa,  when  the 
tender  passion  is  in  its  Inianoy  ;  but 
after  matrimony  the  scene  is  some- 
what changed — ^tht  German,  whether 
burgher,  student,  or  noble,  is  essential- 
ly what  Dr.  Johnson  calls ''  a  dub- 
Me  man,"  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  which  is  not  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fesdonal  avocations,  is  ^Mnt  ia  oon- 


vivial  fellowship  with  his  ftiends  at  the 
club  or  cassino,  while  the  lady  remains 
at  home,  occupied  with  her  domestic 
avocations — in  the  words  of  the  '*  Fox 
Ride,"  *'  she  sits  at  home  and  knits." 
The  only  recreation  in  which  she 
ever  indulges  is  an  occasional  drive 
or  ball:  for  the  latter  amusement 
there  is  at  Heidelberg  every  faci- 
lity. There  are  three  species  of  balls 
—the  '*  Burger  Venrein,"  or  the  asso- 
ciation of  citizens;  the  '^Harmonic," 
so  caUed,  we  presume,  from  the 
harmonizing  effect  of  its  society — 
and  the  '^Museum,"  which  is  a  spa- 
cious buildinff,  containing  several 
fine  ball  and  concert  rooms,  bil- 
liard rooms  and  an  exeellent  table 
d'hdte.  This  establishment  possess- 
es, also,  the  additional  advantage  of 
a  capital  news-room,  where  all  the 
leading  continental  as  well  as  Eng^h 
journids  are  taken,  and  amongst  the 
latter,  is  our  friend  Mr.  Punch.  For 
a  very  trifling  annual  subscription, 
any  one  may  become  a  member  of 
this  society,  and  besides  access  to  the 
balls,  concerts,  news-room,  &c.,  he 
has  the  'entre'  to  a  magnificent  li- 
brary, which  is  stored  with  authors 
in  all  languages,  and  amongst  the  col- 
lection, strange  to  say,  is  a  capital  se- 
lection of  some  of  our  best  English 
law  books.  There  is  a  ball  or  a  con- 
cert given  at  these  rooms  at  least 
once  a  month,  and  the  society  fre- 
quenting them  is  considered  the  most 
aristocratic  of  the  town.  To  the 
Harmonie,  however,  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  and  women  repair ; 
we  have  seen  a  grafine  or  countess 
and  a  laundry  maid  dancing  in  the 
same  set;  a  crown  prince  and  a 
head  waiter  vis-a-vis—but  in  Germany 
this  is  thought  nothing  of,  and  the 
people  who  thus  attain  a  temporary 
elevation,  never  venture  to  presume 
upon  it — but  the  instant  the  ball  or 
f^tivity  is  over,  return  to  their  re- 
spective positions,  the  waiter  and 
the  ]aunch7  '^^^  resolve  themselves 
into  their  original  elements,  and  the 
next  day  you  will  see  him  whom  you 
met  on  the  previous  night,  arrayed  in 
all  the  gorgeousness  of  blue  coat  and 
snowy  vest,  attired  in  his  accustomed 
jacket  and  trousers,  of  that  extraor- 
dinary cut  by  which  the  German 
"kelner"  is  distinguished,  wuting  with 
meeknew  beside  some  solitary  guest 
who  is  eating  his  breakftst  in   the 
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coffee  room  of  tbe  hotel ;  or  the  lady 
whom  you  beheld  in  all  the  miuden 
simplicity  of  white  mualin^  and  **  ape- 
rient"  diamonds,  carrying  away  a  huge 
pail  of  water  upon  her  head,  which 
she  has  with  much  labour  just  ex- 
tracted from  the  adjoining  pump. 

Thu  curious  mingling  of  ranks  is 
occasionally  the  source  of  a  little  con- 
fusion, ana  a  laughable  incident  oc- 
curred during  the  course  of  the  last 
summer,  at  Wiesbaden,  while  we 
were  there,  which  is  worth  narrating. 
An  English  gentlewoman  of  the 
highest  caste  in  rank  and  fashion, 
went  to  a  harmonic  ball  at  the  Kur- 
saal,  with  her  party,  which  consisted 
of  noblemen,  right  hononrables,  and 
various  personages  of  distinction ; 
having  heard  a  rumour  that  company, 
by  whom  she  would  not  wish  to  oe 
recognized  in  St.  James*s-street,  was 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  at  these 
places,  her  ladyship  resolved  to  be 
very  much  upon  ner  guard,  and  preserv- 
ipgaproper  degree  of  aristocratic  frigi- 
dity, she  refused,  one  after  another, 
various  eligible-looking,  whiskered  fo- 
reigners who  asked  for  the  honour 
of  her  hand.  At  length  a  perfect 
Adonis  was  presented  to  her  no- 
tice, the  cut  of  hb  glossy  whiskers 
was  only  to  be  surpassed  by  the  cut 
of  his  inexpressibles,  his  moustache 
curled  most  irresistibly,  and  there  was 
^'fascination  in  his  very  bow,"  as  he 
asked  for  the  honour  of  the  lady's 
hand  for  a  waltz.  The  favour  was 
accorded  —  the  handsome  German 
danced  to  perfection — he  spoke  Eng- 
lishlike a  native — knew  every  stranger 
in  the  town — had  the  names  of  all 
the  travelling  English  at  his  fingers' 
ends— in  short,  he  saoceeded  in  miudng 
himself  so  agreeable,  that  the  fair 
Englishwoman  danced  not  only  once 
but  repeatedly  with  her  amiable  part- 
ner. At  length  in  a  pause]  of^  the 
music,  she  was  seen  by  one  of  her 
own  party,  who  having  with  some 
difficulty  succeeded  in  making  his 
way  to  her  through  the  crowd,  was 
able  upon  some  excuse  to  detach  her 
from  ner  compimion. 

"  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
if  your  ladyship  knows  with  whom  you 
have  been  dancing  so  often  to-night  ?" 

"  No,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  he  is  a 
most  agreeable  and  gentlemanly  per- 
8QD»  and  if>  besides,  one  of  the  V0*y 


best  waltzers  I  ever  danced  with.  He 
knows,  too,  all  the  families  here  at 
present." 

''Hehas  certainlyhad  considerable  fa- 
cilities for  making  their  acquaintance." 

**  Mav  I  ask  ms  name,  for  in  the 
noise,  when  he  was  introduced,  I  could 
not  distinctly  catch  it? 

**  His  name  is  Der  Herr  Fritz." 

**  May  I  ask  what  he  is  ?  He  must 
be  in  some  public  office  in  this  town." 

'^  Yes ;  he  b  the  'oberkelner'*  at  the 

Gasthaus  von  Rose." 

•  •  #  «  « 

The  Auszug,  or  marching  forth, 
is  one  of  the  direst  catastrophes  that 
can  occur  in  a  university  town ;  and  it 
b  another  of  the  consequences  which 
results  from  this  confederation  among^ 
the  students  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  Thb  b  a  species  of  re- 
bellion, when  the  Bursch  throw  off 
all  manner  of  discipline,  and  leave  not 
only  the  university,  but  the  town  in  a 
large  body.  It  is,  of  course,  a  very 
rare  occurrence ;  but  we  have  heard 
of  one  occasion  on  which  it  took 
place  at  Heidelberg,  in  consequence 
of  some  gprievous  act  of  oppression  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  in  the  me- 
ditated arrest,  if  we  recollect  ariffht* 
of  some  students  whom  they  wi&ned 
to  remove  from  the  pale  of  that  pro- 
tection which  was  extended  to  tnem 
by  the  university  laws.  Thb  was  an 
aggression  not  to  be  tolerated  —  to 
remove,  by  a  summary  species  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  the  person  of  a  student 
from  the  "career"  of  the  university  to 
the  Manheim  gate,  which  b  the  state 
prison,  was  not  to  be  borne ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  the  g^uard  was  turned 
out  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
offenders,  the  nature  of  whose  crime  we 
do  not  now  remember,  the  formidable 
shout  arose  (which  those  who  have  once 
heard  it  can  never  forget)  of*'  Barsch^ 
come  forth."  The  whole  town  was  soon 
in  an  uproar.  It  b  not  difficult  for  fif- 
teen hundred  excited  young  gentlemen 
to  produce  such  an  effect.  Forth 
from  their  lodging^  they  hurried,  a 
tumultuous  ^rong,  every  horse  and 
every  carria^in  the  place  was  speed- 
ily put  into  requisition ;  the  seniors  of 
the  different  chores  galloped  like  mad 
through  the  streets,  blowing  their 
bugles,  and  yelling  forth  that  fearful 
warcry  of"  Bursch,  come  forth ;"  echo- 
ed by  a  thousand  voices,  it  rent  the~ 


*  We  may  inform  the  venr  small  portion  of  our  readers  who  in  these  days  are 
unread  in  German,  tJiat  "  oberkehier''  means  head  waiter. 
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very  air.  The  townspeople  retreat- 
ed to  their  habitations  m  dismay,  and 
at  length  the  mighty  host,  every  man 
carrying  a  drawn  schlager  in  his  hand, 
assembled  in  the  Museum  Platz ,  from 
whence,  under  the  command  of 
their  respective  leaders,  they  departed 
by  the  Manheira  road — some  in  car- 
riages, some  on  horseback,  but  every 
man  of  them  shouting  like  devils,  and 
singing  at  intervals  some  of  the  wild* 
est  of  their  Burschen  songs« 

There  wasapretty  scene  of  confusion, 
as  may  be  imagined,  when  the  last 
chore  had  defiled  from  the  city  gate. 
There  was  a  college — there  was  a  lec- 
ture-room— ^there  were  learned  lec- 
turers ;  but  where  were  the  students  ? 
The  hall  was  deserted — the  streets 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  desolated 
by  some  fearful  visitation — learned 
professors  met  each  other,  and  shook 
their  heads  dubiously  in  sage  consulta- 
tion. What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
tradespeople,  deprived  of  most  of  their 
customers,  seemed  like  to  rise  in  re- 
bellion too.  The  high  functionaries 
of  the  state,  both  learned  and  civil, 
could  not  for  several  days  make  up 
their  minds  to  any  decided  course  of 
action ;  and  at  length,  intelligence  ar- 
rived that  the  students  had  formed  a 
regular  encampment  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  Worms,  and 
that  they  were  giving  a  series  of  en- 
tertainments to  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood. The  "  Amtman,"  who  had 
gone  to  consult  the  grand  duke,  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  a  troop  of  dragoons, 
with  drawn  sabres,  might  induce  them 
to  listen  to  reason .  The  professors  an  d 
the  University  beadles,  who,  probably, 
knew  their  men  better,  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  him  from  such  a  proceeding, 
but,  however,  the  Amtman  being  a  man 
in  authority,  and  thinking  he  knew 
better  than  any  of  them,  would  have 
bis  own  way,  and  accordingly  a  troop 
of  dragoons  was  ordered  down  from 
Manheim,  and  having    crosved    the 


Rhine  by  the  bridge  of  boats,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  where  the  rebel 
camp  had  intrenched  itself.  Puffing 
and  sweating,  with  the  Amtman  at 
their  head,  they  arrived  at  the  close  of 
a  sultry  summer's  day  at  Worms,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  summon  the 
students  to  surrender,  but  they  found 
them  regularly  drawn  up  in  an  im- 
mense square,  which  presented  at  all 
sides  a  formidable  line  of  serried  steel. 
To  charge  them  would  probably  have 
exceeded  the  Amtman*s  instructions 
even  if  he  could  have  prevailed  upon 
the  heavy  German  cavalry  to  make 
the  attempt.  So  he  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  best  thine  he 
could  do  would  be  to  let  them  alone  ; 
and  he  accordingly  gave  the  word 
right  about  face,  and  returned  to 
Heidelberg,  looking  as  foolish  as  it 
was  possiole  for  so  solemn  a  function- 
ary to  do.  Another  council  of  war 
was  held  by  the  university  authorities 
and  the  civil  functionaries ;  and  after 
long  and  grave  debate,  it  was  decided 
that  the  point  at  issue  should  be  con- 
ceded. An  ambassador  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  the  camp,  the  bearer  of 
this  intelligence.  But  the  students 
protested  loudly  against  the  unusual 
act  of  calling  out  the  military  against 
them,  and  said  they  would  not  return 
until  they  had  a  solemn  guarantee  that 
every  soldier  had  evacuated  the  town. 
This  stipulation,  the  authorities,  who 
saw  there  was  very  little  use  in  fur- 
ther contesting  the  point,  at  once  ac- 
ceded to  ;  and  the  rebels  then  return- 
ed to  their  allegiance.  But  this 
prompt  assertion  of  their  privileges 
showed  the  state  how  dangerous  it 
was  to  interfere  with  them ;  and  the 
Bursch  has  ever  since  been  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  ♦*  law 
officers  of  the  state;"  and  whenever  he 
offends,  is  always  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  tender  mercies  of  the  uni- 
versity authorities. 


CHAPTSm  m.— CAVSB  OF  DURU-^THK  DVKMXR  JUMaB>-THR  "  COMITAT**  OF  THK  DBPARTIVO  STU- 
DB3IT— DAS  **  ABISBUCD  LIED  "  OR  THB  FARBWEI.L    BONO— THB  SUPPBB     AT    CABL8RHDB. 


Thb  real,  thoroughbred  old  Bursch  is 
n^dly  disappearm^ — he  will  soon  be 
"a  rara  avis m terns;"  therefore  any 
atten^t,  however  feeble,  to  catch  some 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  his  tribe, 
or  to  give  a  £uthful  description  of  diose 
Vol.  XXVIU.— No.  163. 


ceremonies  for  which  he  has  so  long 
been  remarkable,  will  not,  we  hope, 
be  regarded  as  laying  a  too  minute 
stress  upon  matters  which  may  ap- 
pear of  comparative  unimportance. 
We  take  it  for  granted,   that  most 
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of  our  readers  are  tolerably  fami- 
liar with  the  in^stem  of  edacation 
which  is  pursued  at  the  more  cele- 
brated of  the  German  universities ;  if 
he  is  not,  we  can  refer  him  to  plenty 
of  books,  where  he  will  find  them  most 
ably  discussed.  Our  object  is  merely 
to  present  to  his  notice  such  traits  of 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  stu- 
dents,  as  will  very  speedily,  in  the 
progress  of  refinement,  be  altogether 
obliterated,  or  survive  only  in  the  me- 
mories of  those  who  have  seen  him. 

In  a  former  paper  upon  student  life, 
we  have  attempted  to  aescribe  their  du- 
els, several  oi  which  we  happened  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  peaceM- 
ly  disposed  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
to  know  that  these  duels,  which  some- 
times terminate  unpleasantly  enough, 
in  the  occasional  loss  of  a  nose  or  an 
ear,  very  often  h^e  their  origin  in 
but  slight  foundations.  The  causes  of 
quarrel  are  frequently  quite  as  minute 
as  that  sought  for  by  the  Irishman  of 
old  at  Donny  brook  fair,  who  trailed  his 
coat  after  him,  shouting,  **  Let  me  see 
the  man  that*ll  tramp  on  this !"  And 
among  the  Burschen,  especially  when 
no  ill-feeling  has  previously  existed, 
and  merely  a  trial  of  skill  is  sought 
for,  the  most  frivolous  pretexts  are 
often  made  available ;  and  of  these, 
that  which  is  in  the  most  frequent  use 
is  the  **dunmer  junge,"  which,  by  a 
sort  of  tacit  conventional  arrangement, 
is  considered  equivalent  to  a  challenge ; 
it  is  at  all  events  considered  an  insult 
of  so  grave  a  nature,  as  to  render  a 
duel  mevitable.  Now,  reader,  what 
do  you  suppose  this  dire  offence  is? 
Some  epithet  of  the  most  atrocious 
character — **  scoundrel,"  you  will  say, 
or  "knave."  No;  for  once  you  are 
mistaken.  It  means  simpl^j^,  "  block- 
head," the  literal  translation  of  the 
phrase  is,  "silly  youth;"  and  when 
once  that  expression  has  passed  the 
"bulwark  of  the  teeth,"  the  only 
alternative  is  "cold  iron."  This  is  a 
species  of  insult  which,  however  frivo- 
lous it  may  appear  to  us,  is  not  allow- 
ed to  be  given,  except  by  a  Bursch  of 
proper  standing.  A  mere  fox,  for  in- 
stance, cannot  be  the  bearer  of  it ; 
and  we  heard  of  an  amusing  incident 
which  once  took  place,  in  consequence 
of  a  young  gentleman  belonging  to 
Uiis  last  mentioned  resp^ctabU  dass, 
«uking  himself  the  b«arer  of  a 
message,   which  he,    from   the  juni- 


ority of  his  standing,  had  no  right  to 
bring. 

There  was  a  hoary  old  senior  of  a 

certain  chore — a  regular   ancient 

whose  face*  one  could  hardly  diseem 
from  the   quantity  of  whiskers  and 

moustache  which  grew  thereon a  man 

who  had  fought  nis  way  into  public 
estimation,  and  now,  covered  with 
honourable  scars,  was  reposing  on  his 
.laurels.  One  day*  as  he  was  smoking 
in  his  chamber,  there  entered  a  young 
fox,  who  had  probably  been  not  very 
long  "  caught. "  "  I  bring  you, "  said 
he,  in  some  trepidation  at  beholding 
the  portentous  countenance  of  the  so- 
lemn-smoking student — "  I  bring — or, 
I  mean,  « Herr  von  Mar,'  sends  you  a 
'dunmer  junge.' " 

"  I  know  it,"  was  the  senior's  quiet 
reply,  without  raising  his  eyes. 

"He  sends  you  a  'dunmer  junge,*  " 
replied  the  fox  again. 

**Yes,  of  course,"  said  the  senior, 
looking  up,  and  staring  in  the  fox's 
face.     "Ise^him." 

The  poor  fox,  who  was  quite  una- 
ware 01  the  impropriety  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty  in  beinff  the  bearer  of 
this  message,  retreated  m  great  confu- 
sion, evidently  seeing  that  he  had 
somehow  got  into  the  wrong  box,  but 
not  in  the  least  degree  being  able  to 
understand  either  the  force  of  the  joke, 
or  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  un- 
til upon  his  relating  the  answer,  he 
was* greeted  by  a  shout  of  laughter 
from  his  companions. 

Of  infinite  variety  are  the  names  by 
which  the  student  is  distinguished  dur- 
ing his  abode  at  the  university.  While 
in  the  gymnasium,  or  entrance  school, 
he  rejoices  in  the  appellation  of  Frog ; 
and  when  he  succeeds  in  entering  t£e 
university,  this  epithet  is  altered  into 
that  of  a  Camel.  The  period  of  his 
camelship  having  passed  by,  he  be- 
comes, upon  his  admission  into  the 
chore,  a  fox — a  term  which,  as  we 
have  heard,  is  derived  from  the  fact, 
that  these  young  gentlemen  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  cunning  and  sly- 
ness of  their  namesakes.  During  the 
first  year  of  his  colWe  life  he  is  a 
'* crass  fuchs,"  or  fat  fox;  in  the  se- 
cond, he  is  a  brand-fox.  The  year 
of  Foxhood  having  terminated,  he  be- 
comes a  regular  Bursch,  and  so  on  ad- 
vances, in  due  process  of  time,  to  be 
a  '<  bemossed  head,"  whi<^  it  th«  very 
highest  dagree  of  honour  to  whtA  % 
studmit  can  ever  attain,    ^raile  not. 
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learned  graduate^  or  most  learned  fel- 
low, if  haply  you  have  bad  patience 
to  follow  tki8  our  narrative  so  far — 
smile  not  in  derision  at  these  fantasti- 
cal  degrees  of  Burschenschaft ;  but  re- 
collect you  were  once  a  freshman  your- 
self, from  that  rank  you  emerged  to 
be  a  sophister,  and  then  you  became 
a  senior.  Now,  if  these  phrases  were 
translated  into  German,  they  might 
hi4)pen  to  be  just  as  ludicrous*  or* 
perhaps*  more  so  to  them*  than  our 
translation  of  their  degrees  is  to  you. 

The  business  of  each  chore  is  usually 
conducted  by  a  sort  of  select  commit- 
tee, which  is  called  the  chore  consent* 
and  by  this  body  all  disputed  matters 
are  arranged.  They  it  is  who  publish  the 
**Terruf"  or  ban  against  any  shopkeep- 
ers who  are  proscribed,  and  who  legis- 
late  in  all  cases  of  disputed  dueb.  In 
addition  to  this  court  of  honour,  there  is 
also  what  is  called  a  beer-court,  the 
duty  of  which  is  to  arrange  differ- 
ences which  arise  in  regard  of  drink- 
ing etiquette.  This  court  is  composed 
of  two  members  chosen  out  of  each 
chore*  and  their  province  is  no  sine- 
cure ;  for  there  is  no  dispute  among 
the  Bursch  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence than  that  called  the  beer-duel, 
and  which  we  hope  we  may  hereafter 
have  some  opportimity  of  presenting 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

When  the  student  has  at  last  taken 
his  d€^ee,  and  the  time  of  his  depar- 
ture draws  near,  he  requires  a  hard 
head  to  be  able  go  througn  with  credit 
all  the  festivals  which  await  him.  Fre- 
quent and  full  are  the  bumpers  which 
are  drained  to  the  Bursch  ere  he  de« 
parts  into  Philisterium,  unless,  indeed, 
he  should  haj^n  to  be  ''  a  gentleman 
in  difficulties,''  and  then  the  more  quiet 
his  intended  departure  is  kept  the  bet- 
ter, as  if  any  creditor  is  able  to  prove 
that  he  has  a  satisfactory  lien,  his  di- 
ploma is  kept  in  pawn  until  all  the 
debts  are  discharged. 

But  should  he  fortunately  happen  to 
be  a  "  free  man»"  and  at  the  same  time 
popular  in  the  university,  his  exit  is 
attended  with  considerable  pomp,  and 
not  the  least  splendid  of  the  many 
spectacles  which  we  witnessed  during 
our  residence  in  Heidelberg,  was  the 
procession  which  accompanied  the 
young  Count  Von  Lindenfels,  as  he 
tcM^  hit  fin^  leav^  of  the  university, 
nppn  his  departure  i9  Vienna. 

''Tha  Sdbwarter  Adler"  was  our 
rendevrmit ;    and    as   we  assembled, 


there  never  was  a  more  splendid  morn- 
ing than  that  which  shone  on  the  de- 
parting count.  We  had  known  him 
long  and  well,  and  a  finer  or  more 
open-hearted  young  fellow,  or  one 
more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  road  he 
was  about  to  enter,  we  never  knew. 

If  the  glorious  sunshine  which  spark- 
led over  wood  and  river,  and  lit  up 
the  road  to  Carlsrhue,  was  to  be  taken 
as  a  prophetic  token,  his  path  through 
the  future  which  lay  before  him  was  as 
brilliant  as  heart  could  wish. 

It  is  usual  for  all  the  companions  of 
the  chore  to  which  the  departing 
Bursch  belongs,  to  accompanjr  him 
some  miles  on  nis  journey ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  we  were  to  go  with 
the  count  as  far  as  Carlshrue*  where, 
having  supped  together  for  the  last 
time,  we  were  to  leave  him*  and 
return  at  night.  On  the  present 
occasion,  however,  as  an  additiona) 
mark  of  the  resjject  and  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  in  the  university, 
the  seniors  of  every  chore,  as  its  re- 
presentative, were  to  accompany  the 
procession. 

The  spectacle  was  an  interesting 
one,  attesting,  as  it  did,  the  deep 
and  sincere  affection  which  bound 
these  young  men  together,  and  estab- 
blishinff,  l^yond  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt,  that,  with  all  its  errors, 
there  is  much  of  good  in  a  system 
where  the  simple  and  manly  virtues  of 
one  who  had  no  other  claims  upon  the 
affection  of  his  friends  than  a  few 
years'  residence  among  them  was  able 
to  produce  such  a  mark  of  their  re- 
gard. 

The  senior  of  the  Suabian  chore  led 
the  way,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four 
grey  horses,  and  preceded  by  two 
foxes,  arrayed  in  full  dress — top  boots, 
white  breeches,  and  wearing  the 
'*  Sturm  hut,"  or  cocked  hat,  with  a 
nodding  plume  of  white  feathers.  The 
foxes  carried  their  drawn  schlagersj 
and  the  senior,  with  his  red  and  gold 
cap,  his  long  pipe,  adorned  with  sil- 
ken tassels  of  a  similar  colour,  and  his 
glittering  schlager,  the  basket  hilt  of 
which  was  decked  with  ribbands  of 
the  same  hue,  looked  a  very  imposing 
personage  indeed. 

Next  him  came  the  representative  of 
the  Prussian  chore.  Von  Stralenhein,  the 
son  of  the  minister  at  Frankfort.  His 
earriaga  was  drawn  by  two  horses,  with 
two  foxes  in  front  and  two  bduad, 
fluttering  with  silken  sashes  of  <ha  gay 
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Prussian  colours.  Vwy  grand,  in- 
deed'looked  our  fnend,  in  his  wkiie 
unmentionables,  long  black  boots,  and 
cocked  hat,  with  a  broad  chore  sash 
traversing  his  chest,  and  his  drawn 
schiager  on  his  knee,  as  in  passing  he 
gaily  waved  his  hand  to  as. 

Following  him  came  the  *«  Nassau ;" 
and  had  he  been  in  Ireland  instead  of 
in  Germany,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  indicted  as  an  "Orangeman,"  for 
he  came  clearly  within  the  provisions 
of  that  famous  actjassed  to  suroress 
the  adherents  of  mlliam  the  Third, 
80  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  2nd 
and  3rd  of  William  the  Fourth.  A  blue 
and  Orange  banner  fluttered  at  his  side 
from  the  carriage.     Gorgeous  rosettes 
of  the  same  colour,  with  long  ribbands, 
streamed  from  the  horses'  heads ;  and 
two  schlagers,  also  decorated  with  sil- 
ken favours  of  a  similar  hue,  lay  cross- 
ed before  him  in  the  carriage.     Upon 
every  part  of  his  equipage  which  af- 
forded a  resting-place  for  hb  favour- 
ite  colours,  were  they  to  be  seen  in  pro- 
fusion ;  and  as  he  whirled  rapidly  past 
us,  we  thought  that  his  very  mous- 
tachios  s^med  to  have  caught  a  shade 
of  tlie  colour  in  which  he  so  much  de- 
lighted.   The  beautiful  colours  of  the 
Swiss— green,  red,  and  gold,  next  fol- 
lowed.   The  senior  was  a  handsome, 
graceful  young  man,  and  bore  him  as 
became  the  representative  of  his  ro- 
mantic nation.  „    ^r. 

"  The  old  pale  blue  tenner"  of  Ba- 
varia next  came  sweeping  past,  and 
the  Westphalian    cortege    then  suc- 
ceeded.  In  the  front  carriage  were  the 
Count  von  Lindenfels  and  the  senioi^ 
of  the  chore;  in  the  next,  one  or  two 
companions  of  the  chore  and  the  Herr 
Irlander,  whose  moustache  had  by  this 
time  arrived  at  a  formidable  length, 
and  who  was  attired  in  a  slashed  and 
frogged  velvet  coat,  and  a  green  and 
white  chore  cap:  metamorphosed,  we 
think,  so  that  his  own  mother  could 
scarcely  have  recognised  her  ofifepring ; 
in  his  opinion,  however,  mudi  im- 
proved in  his  personal  appearance,  but 
so  elated  by  tne  splendour  of  the  spec- 
tacle, the  pomp  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded,  and    the    distinction    with 
which  he  was  treated,  that  we  verily 
believe  could  his  one  solitary  client, 
who  lives  somewhere   in  the  purlieus 
of  Thomas-street,  have  presented  him 
at  that  moment  with  what  at  any  othfir 
time  would  have  almost  cratined  his 
most  fervid  dreams  of  professional  ad- 


vancement — viz.,  "  an  order  to  tot,'* 
we  think  •  the  pot-valiant  Irlander 
would  have  flung  it  in  his  face. 

As  we  cannot  attempt  to  describe 
minutely  that  part  of  the  procession 
which  came  behind  us,  we  shall  merely 
add,  that  most  of  Uie  Westphalian 
chore,  in  carriages,  followed  ours,  and 
then  came  the  others  in  their  order. 
The  cortege  was  a  most  gorgeous  one ; 
the  variety  of  the  students'  costumes — 
the  splendour  of  their  equipages — ^the 
blue  steel  of  schlagers  flashing  in  the 
sunshine,  and  the  gay  ribbands  flutter- 
ing in  the  breeze,  formed  altogether  a 
spectacle  as  imposing  as  it  was  splen- 
did.   Three  or  four  musicians  struck 
up  a  liveljr  note  upon  key-bugles,  and 
amid  spirit-stirring  cheers  from  the 
assembled  multitude,  we  set  out  on 
our  journey ;  the  young  gnrf  standing 
up  in  his  carriage,  and  waving  his  cap. 
As  we  went,  several  capital  songs  were 
sung,  all  having  relation  to  the  occa- 
sion which  called  us  together.    One 
of  these,  *' das  lied  eines  abziehenden 
Bursch,"  both  in  music  and  words  was 
of  extraordinary  beauty;  but  it  has 
already  been  so  well  translated  in  a 
former  number  of  this  magazine,  that 
any  attempt  upon  our  part  to  present 
it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  now, 
would  be  as  presumptuous  as  it  would 
be  superfluous.   Another  fine  song  was 
also  chanted,  which  we  did  make  an 
attempt  upon,  but  found  many  of  the 
expressions  so  difficult  to  express  in  an 
adequate  translation,  that  after  several 
abortive  efforts  we  at  last  gave  it  up 
in  despair.     A  third  song,  however, 
was  sung,  upon  which  we  also  tried 
our  hand,   and  although  we  cannot 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  accom- 
plished a  \i'\'y  perfect  translation,  yet 
such  as  it  is,  we  thus  present  it  to  our 
readers : — 

DAS   ABSCBIBD's   lied. 

The  level  sun  slow  sinking. 
Rolls  down  behind  the  mil. 

But  on  the  old  oak  forest 
His  rays  are  glancing  still. 

The  city,  as  night  closes. 
Seems  wrapt  in  slumber  fair. 

Whilst  sounds  of  sorrow  rising. 
Float  on  the  evening  air. 

From  her  lattice,  many  a  maiden 
Looks  forth  the  throng  to  greet. 

As,  with  the  Bnrsdi  departuig. 
It  sweeps  down  the  long  street. 
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The  old  man  leaves  his  corner 
To  gaze  as  it  goes  by,  * 

And  many  a  tear  is  stealing 
From  many  a  dark  bhie  eye. 

"  Full  often  in  the  brimmer 
WeVe  seen  the  red  grape  glow, 

Bat  never  has  it  sparkled 
So  bright  as  does  it  now. 

*'  At  maby  a  festal  meeting 
We've  filled  that  goblet  up. 

But  it  had  not  half  the  lustre 
Which  gems  our  parting  cup. 

•*  Fill,  as  on  our  last  journey 
We  go,  old  friend,  with  thee, 

For  by  this  hour  to-morrow. 
The  kneipe  shall  silent  be. 

"  A  wreath,  as  we  are  passing. 
Ten  fair  young  girl  lets  fail, 

Her  maiden  sorrow  hidin? 
In  the  roses  on  the  wall." 

And  the  Bursch  has  placed  the  token 
Next  a  heart  to  her  all  true, 

As  he  turns  him,  sadiv  gaxing, 
To  wave  his  last  adieu. 

**  Though  sun  or  rain  may  wither 
Those  flowers  that  fairest  be. 

No  time  can  ever  alter 
My  lovp,  sweet  girl,  for  thee." 

Now  sonndeth  faint  and  fainter 
The  song  as  eve  grows  dim  ; 

Still  through  the  twilight  fading, 
Her  blue  eye  follows  him. 

The  rose  and  wallflower  round  her 
Their  spring-time  freshness  pour, 

But  he  she  loves  so  fondly 
Is  gone  for  evermore  I  * 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  as  our 
cort^;e9  which  was  now  composed  of 
not  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  carriages 
which  set  outy  approached  the  gate  of 
Carisrhoe ;  and  having  drawn  up  at 


the  door  of  the  Golden  Star,  we  were 
received  by  *♦  dev  Wirth  "himself,  who 
bad  drawn  up  all  the  ^  kelners  "  of  his 
establishment  in  doable  file  upon  the 
steps  of  his  ''gasthaus/'  in  order  to  give 
our  reception  asmuohempressementas 
possible.  The  sapper,  which  had 
been  ordered  foi^  several  weeks  before* 
was  exquisite ;  the  wines  were  as  oool 
as  ice  could  make  them ;  the  sunniest 
places  of  the  whole  of  Gernumy  seemed 
to  have  been  ransacked  for  oar  dessert, 
which  was  indeed  magnifioent;  our 
company  was  unexceptionable;  and 
with  the  aid  of  all  these  varied  and 
agreeable  incentives  the  evening  passed 
deligfatfblly.  Merry  and  convivial  as 
it  was,  if  we  had  but  had  open 
that  occasion  the  presence  of  one 
who  is*  there  now -.-who  is,  pos- 
sibly, luxoriating  at  this  moment  in 
that  very  room  where  we  were  assem- 
bled then,  sipping  perhaps  his  Rudes- 
heimer,  or  revelling  in  brilliant  fanctee 
which  flash  from  none  more  brightly 
than  from  him — oar  convivial  feHd^ 
would  have  been  perfect;  but  it  is 
within  the  range  of  possibility,  that 
upon  some  sunny  evening  we  may  have 
our  feet  under  the  same  mahogany* 
and  discuss  a  flask  of  Herr  Raokhu'dt's 
choicest  Hupberger  with  Harry  Lor- 
requer  yet,  and  we  shall  reserve 
our  ecstasies  of  what  that  evening 
would  have  been  had  he  been  present, 
until  then.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  as 
it  was — regardless  alike  of  law  and 
propriety,  with  as  perfect  an  oblivion 
of  clients  and  of  briefs  as  if  we  had 
never  received  a  single  guinea — we 
enjoyed  ourselves  to  the  top  of  our 
bent ;  and  upon  awakening  the  next 
morning,  found  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  our  companions  in  the  carriage 
which  brought  us,  the  whole  of  our 
/'company  had  departed,  '< home- 
ward bound." 
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Thc  magnifleent  endowment  of  He- 
t\ot*i  Hospital*  Edinborgh,  is  one  of 
the  few  works  of  the  kind  with  which 
it  is  possible  for  ns  entirely  to  sym- 
pathize. Pure  benevolence  seems  to 
have  been  the  sole  motive  influencing 
the  founder.  There  was  no  base  su- 
perstition seeking  to  propitiate  heaven 
by  posthumous  good  works — there 
Was  no  lurking  revenge  against  the 
natural  inheritors  of  property,  en- 
deavouring to  hide  itself  from  the 
eve  of  conscience,  by  assuming  the 
disguise  of  public  charity.  Heriot 
was  a  man  whose  religion  seems  to 
have  excluded  superstition,  it  was  the 
direct  and  honest  expression  of  a 
mind  at  peace  with  itself  and  others— 
it  was  the  religion  of  a  man  of  vigo- 
rous understanding,  and  whose  best 
mental  power  was  singular  good  sense. 
The  institution  which  he  planned, 
and  which  was  carried  into  effect  in 
Strict  conformity  with  his  wishes,  was 
one  for  the  support  and  education  of 
the  children  of  men  of  the  rank  to  which 
he  himself  belonged — the  burgesses 
of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  great  his- 
torian and  poet  of  Scotland  found 
other  means  of  communicating  with 
the  public,  than  in  the  formal  narra- 
tives which  used  to  be  called  history 
and  poetry,  till  he  more  than  all  others 
recalled  the  public  mind  to  something 
more  truthfuj  than  the  solemn  inani- 
ties of  Watson  and  sons — the  em- 
balmers  of  Philip  the  Second,  and 
poor.  Mary  of  Scots.  Absolute  obli- 
vion seemed  the  lot  of  all.  Every- 
thing peculiar — feature — mind — age, 
was  lost  from  view.  The  books  were 
read  by  the  young  as  a  dreary  task. 
The  solemn  and  monotonous  music— 
the  gradual  ''decline  and  fall"  of  every 
sentence  had  no  unpleasing  effect  on 
the  drowsy  ears  of  elderly  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  and  there  is  something 
composing  in  the  equal  flow  of  style, 
which  gives  no  prominence   to   one 


thought  or  act  or  sentiment.  George 
Heriot  was  little  likely  to  come  even 
by  accident  into  any  of  these  India 
rubber  books.  The  tomb  had  closed 
over  him  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
The  history  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
had  been  written  over  and  over.  The 
name  of  Heriot,  thouffh  it  seemed 
natural  that  it  should  occur,  was 
never  introduced  (indeed  the  |»ri- 
vate  life  of  James  himself  or  bis  fa- 
mily seem  scarcely  the  subject  of  oc- 
casional mention),  when  the  silence  was 
broken  by  the  voice  of  the  magician, 
and  Heriot  stood  forth  in  Scott's 
fairy-tales  of  truth,  as  in  life.  Who 
has  forgotten  him  as  he  stands  out 
in  the  fortunes  of  Nigel? 

"  The  stranger's  dress  was,  though 
grave,  rather  richer  than  usual,  his 
paned  hose  were  of  blaok  velvet,  lined 
with  purple  silk,  which  gmmitare  ap- 
peared at  the  slashes.  His  deiiblet  was 
of  purple  cloth,  and  his  short  cloak  of 
black  velvet,  to  correspond  with  his 
hose ;  and  both  adorned  witii  a  great 
number  of  small  silver  buttons,  richly 
wroue^ht  in  filigree.  A  triple  chain  of 
gold  hung  round  his  neck ;  and  in  place 
of  a  sword  or  dagger,  he  wore  at  his 
belt  an  ordinary  knife  for  the  purpose 
of  the  table,  with  a  small  silver-case, 
which  appeared  to  contain  writing  ma- 
terials. He  might  have  seemed  some 
secretary  or  clerk,  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public,  only  that  his  low, 
flat,  and  unadorned  cap,  and  his  well 
blacked  shining  shoes,  indicated  that  he 
belonged  to  the  city.  He  was  a  well- 
made  man,  about  the  middle  size,  and 
seemed  firm  in  health,  though  advanced 
in  years.  His  looks  expressed  sagacity 
and  good  humour ;  and  the  air  of  re- 
spectability which  his  dress  announced 
was  well  supported  by  his  clear  eye, 
ruddy  cheek,  and  grey  hair.  He  used 
the  Scottish  idiom  in  his  first  address, 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  whether  he  was 
passing  on  his  friend  a  sort  of  jocose 
mockery,  or  whether  it  was  his  own 
native  dialect,  for  his   discourse  had 


*  Memoirs  of  George  Heriot ;  with  the  History  of  the  Hospital,  founded  by  him 
in  Edinburgh ;  and  an  account  of  the  Heriot  Foundation  Schools.  By  WUliam 
Steven,  DJ>,    Edinburgh :  Bell  and  Bradfute.    1845. 
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U«riori  teiily  w«re  ^f  rMpeatable 
rmok  nod  position.  They  claimed  de- 
«eent  from  a  familj  of  the  same  name 
of  some  antiquitj  in  East  Lothian. 
Agnes  Heriot,  of  the  Lothian  family, 
was  mother  to  George  Buchanan,  the 
bistorian.  The  grandfather  of  our 
Heriot  was  the  first  of  the  family  who 
settled  in  Edinburgh.  His  son  and 
grandson  were  goldsmiths-'-tben  the 
most  important  trade  that  existed,  for 
TOUT  ffoidstmth  was  the  only  banker. 
The  dealing  in  money  at  that  time 
was  not^  as  in  ours,  a  direct  and  ex- 
clusive branch  of  business.  The  state 
of  the  laws  in  most  countries  of 
Europe,  and  the  feeling  against  the 
Bome  of  usury  entertained  by  those 
who  had  no  objection  to  inordinate 
profits  in  any  admitted  branch  of 
business,  rendered  it  impossible  that 
it  should  be  so,  and  Heriot,  who  in 
pocets  of  time  became  goldsmith  and 
jeweller  to  James  the  Fifth  of  Scot- 
land and  his  queen,  was  the  person 
to  wham,  in  ail  exigencies — and  the 
exigenciet  were  of  every-day  occur- 
rence-—the  royal  pair  resorted  for 
money. 

The  trade  of  goldsmith  had,  in 
Scotland,  been  classed  with  that  of  the 
''hammermen,"*  or  common  smiths. 
When  the  goldsmiths  were  first  prac- 
tically separated  from  the  <<  hammer- 
men" does  not  appear ;  but  they  ob- 
tained a  separate  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion firom  the  town  council  in  1581, 
and  this  charter  was  confirmed  by 
James  the  Sixth,  in  1586,  the  year  in 
which  Heriot  commenced  business. 

In  mercantile  life  especially,  good 
fortune  is  another  name  for  good  con- 
duct ;  and  though  Dr.  Steven  records 
a  popular  story  of  Heriot's  purchasing 
in  the  ballast  of  a  foreign  vessel  a 
quantity  of  gold  dust  at  a  nominal 
price,  he  wisely  treats  it  as  mere  fic- 
tion. Absurd  stories  of  the  kind  are 
for  ever  told,  as  if  people  took  a  plea- 
sure in  discrediting  honest  industry. 
Heriot  married  early,  and  during  his 
father's  Ijfe — the  united  fortune  of 
himself  and  his  wife,  expressed  in 
Englbh  money  of  our  day,  was 
214  Us.  8d.,  and  this  was  the  capi- 


tal with  which  he  commenced  business 
for  himetlf.  His  residence  #al  in  the 
Fishmarket-olose,  Edinburgh.  His 
first  shop  or  <^bAith"  was  attaehed  to 
St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  at  the  Lady*f( 
Steps,  at  the  east  corner  of  the  Church. 
He  afterwards  moved  to  the  West 
End  of  the  Cathedral.  The  booths 
or  shops  were  called  kraams,  a  Dutch 
word,  signifying  a  temporary  shop  at 
a  fair.  In  1597,  he  was  declared  jew- 
eller tQ  Anne  of  Denmark,  consort  of 
James  the  Sixth.  Anne  was  a  good 
customer.  The  gift  of  diamond-rings 
to  her  favourites  was  quite  a  passion 
with  her.  And  when  she  wanted 
money,  Heriot's  was  the  hand  to  sup- 
ply it,  which  he  generally  did  on  get- 
ting her  to  pledge  her  jewels  as  secu- 
rity. James  was  sometimes  a  party  to 
these  dealings  o0  his  dearest  <<  queen 
and  bedfellow,"  as  he  calls  her  in  one 
order  for  payment  to  Heriot. 

In  1601,  Heriot  was  appointed  jew- 
eller  to  the  king.  As  goldsmith  and 
cashier  to  both  their  mi^esties,  Heriot 
had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  an  apart- 
ment was  assigned  him  at  the  palace 
of  Holyrood.  In  the  ten  years  imme- 
diately preceding  James's  accession  to 
the  throne  of  England,  Heriot's  bills 
for  the  queen's  jewels  alone  amounted 
to  £50,000. 

James's  accession  to  the  crown  of 
England  was  a  great  day  for  Heriot. 
His  bills  for  jewellery  to  the  oourt  and 
to  the  principal  nobles  have  been  pre- 
served, and  are  quoted  in  this  memoir 
in  greater  detail  than  is  necessary. 
Heriot  himself  removed  to  London, 
and  we  find  him  <'  dwelland  foreneant 
the  New  Exchange." 

About  this  time  his  first  wife  died ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  two 
sons,  the  only  children  of  the  marriage, 
perished  at  sea.  In  five  years  after  he 
married  Alice  Primrose,  a  daughter  of 
the  Primrose  from  whom  the  Roseberry 
family  were  descended.  Several  years 
of  continued  prosperity  followed. 
There  was  no  issue  of  Heriot's  mar- 
riage,  and  George  bethought  himself 
of  what  was  to  become  of  his  increas- 
ing wealth.  He  made  what  he  re- 
garded as  a  proper  provision  for  the 
child  of  his  only  sister,  and  then,  '*  in 
imitation  of  the  publick,  pious,  and  re- 
ligious work,  founded  within  the  city 


*  Charter  of  that  corporation,  1483. 
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of  Londosi  calltd  Chritt's  Hospital" 
he  left  his  property  to  be  appBed  to 
the  fouilding  and  endowing  a  similar 
institution,  for  the  edatcation  and  sup- 
port of  orphans  of  decayed  burgesses 
and  freemen  of  £<Unburgb. 

After  making  these  arrangements, 
Ueriot  soon  died. 

There  was  a  portrait  of  Heriot  by 
Vaosomer.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  preserved ;  but  a  copy  of  it  by  a 
Scottish  artist  is  now  in  the  Qouncil- 
room  of  the  Hospital :— • 

«'  This  picture  represents  Heriot  ap- 
parently in  the  vigour  of  life,  habited 
in  the  court  dress  of  the  time,  with  a 
richly  embroidered  mantle,  and  an  am- 
ple lawn  ruff  or  collar.  The  fair  hair 
that  overshades  the  thoughful  brow  and 
calm  calculating  eye,  with  the  cast  of 
humour  on  the  lower  part  of  the  coun- 
tenance, are  all  indicative  of  the  ge- 
nuine Scottish  character,  and  well  dis- 
tinguish a  personage  fitted  to  move 
steadily  and  wiselv  through  the  world, 
with  a  streug^  of  resolution  to  ensure 
success,  and  a  disposition  to  enjoy  it/-- • 
No  37. 

The  institution  which  has  preserved 
his  name,  **  is,"  says  Scott,  "one  of  the 
proudest  ornaments  of  Edinburgh,  and 
IS  equally  distinguished  for  the  pur- 
poses of  die  institution  and  the  excel- 
lenee  of  the  administration." 

We  have  befoVe  stated  the  object  of 
the  institution.  Its  due  administration 
is  guarded  by  a  clause  in  the  founder's 
will  whieh,  in  the  event  of  mal-admi- 
nistration,  gives  the  whole  funds  to  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's. 

To  two  of  his  friends.  Dr.  Robert 
Johnstone,   of  the   house  of  Newby 


in  Annandale,    and  Dr.  Balcanqnel, 
was  entrusted  by  Heriot  the  special 
charge  (4  bis  affurs  after  his  death. 
Balcanquel  was  born   at  Edinbui^h 
in  1586.     He  had  been  a  fellow  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  in 
1624,  James  gave  him  the  deanery  of 
Rochester.    Johnstone  was  a  barrister 
or  advocate  of  some  kind  or  other^ 
and  wrote  a  Latin  history  of  his  own 
times,  more  often  praised  tlian  read. 
But,  author  and  lawyer  as  he  was,  he 
was  also  an  honest  roan,  and  his  first 
act  in  the  trust  was  relieving  it  from 
threatened  litigation,  by  effecting  some 
compromise  with  the  niece  of  Heriot, 
who  could  not  be  brought  to  under- 
stand the  reasonableness  of  b^  unde's 
disposition  of  his  property.     There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  delay  in  the 
effort  to  call  in  the  funds,  for  in  the 
year  but  one  after  Heriot's  death,  the 
trustees  commenced  their  purchase  of 
grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh.     Some  confusion  and  conse- 
quent misrepresentation  arose  from  the 
blunder  of  an  accountant,  who  mistook 
pounds  Soots  for  pounds  sterling.  The 
sum  actually  received  waa  £33,625 
lOs.  3^.      In   1627>  the  ground  on 
which  the   hospital  stood  was    pur- 
chased,  and  in  the  same  year  a  ship 
was  freighted  with  timber  from  Nor- 
way for  the  buildings.     Inigo  Jones  is 
believed  to  have  furnished  the  plan, 
and  on  the  first  of  July,  1628,  the  first 
stone  was  laid.     The  accounts  were  so 
carefully  kept,  that  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining,  if  it  were  at 
any  time  felt  an  object  to  do  so,  the 
name  of  the  person  ^y  whom  any  par- 
ticular ornament  was  executed,  and 
what  he  got  for  his  work.*     The  mas- 


•  "  From  the  treasurer's  book  of  disbursements  in  Scottigh  money,  for  the  year 
1632,  the  following  extraordinary  particulars  are  derived : — 

'*  March  24  To  the  wemen  that  drew  in  the  cairt,  at  redding  [clearing j  the 
fownd,  .......    xxxiiij  s. 

To  the  2  workmen  that  callit  the  cairt,  Hi  lib.  xij  s. 

81  To  the  6  wemen  that  drew  in  the  cairt,  .  .    xxxuij  s. 

To  the  men  that  keipis  thame,  .  .  .  iii  lib.  xij  s. 

April  7   To  the  6  wemen  that  drew  the  red  .  .  xxu  s. 

June  2  To  the  gentlewomen  that  oulk  [week]  .  .  .        xxii  s. 

For  6  shakells  to  the  wemeims  hands,  with  the  obeingeis  to   thame, 

pryce  of  the  piece  xxiiijs.  is  .  .  .  vii  lib.  iiij  s. 

Mair  for  14  loks  for  theur  waistis  and  thair   hands,  at  vi  s.  the 

piece,  is  .  .  .  .  .  .         iiij  lib.  iiU  s. 

For  ane  quhip  to  the  gentlewomen  in  the  cairt,  .  zg  s. 

**  We  hope  that  no  one,  on  perusmg  the  above,  will  conclude,  that,  in  Scotland, 
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ter   ma30Afl  were  paid  tea    shillings 
weekly,  and  had  also  £8  iOs.  a-year. 

A  description  of  the  hnilding^  chief- 
ly borrowea  from  Telford's  article  on 
architecture  in  Brewster's  Encyclo- 
peedia^  will  probably  interest  oar  read- 
ers more  than  any  other  selection  we 
could  make  from  the  Tolame : — 

*'  A  general  description  of  the  build- 
ing* conformable  to  the  ori^al  design, 
wul  naturally  be  expected  m  this  place. 
Georffe  Heriot*s  Hospital  is  a  com- 
man&g  edifice,  consisting  of  one  square 
court,  encompassed  with  buildings.  It 
has — as  shewn  in  the  frontispiece  to 
this  Tolume — projecting  turrets  at  the 
external  angles,  and  a  square  tower 
over  the  entrance,  which  is  curried  up 
to  double  the  height  of  the  rest  of  the 
building,  and  finished  with  a  cupola. 
The  windows  have  pediments  oyer 
them ;  some  of  these  are  pointed,  some 
semi-clrcular,  and  open  in  the  middle. 
The  entrance  archway  has  coupled  Doric 
columns  with  fully  enriched  entabla- 
ture; but  this  is  broken  by  heayy 
trusses,  haying  grotesque  Gothic  orna- 
ments. Lnmediately  aboye  the  arch- 
way are  twisted  Corinthian  columns; 
the  whole  of  the  centre  front  is  crowned 
and  surrounded  by  minute  sculptures. 
On  entering  the  court,  and  immediately 
aboye  the  centre  archway,  stands  a  fine 
statue  of  the  Founder.  The  interior 
of  the  souare,  which  is  about  thirty- 
two  yards  by  thirty,  has  arcades  on 
the  east  and  north  sides,  and  towers 
at  the  four  angles,  in  which  are  stairs. 
The  windows  of  three  sides  haye  pilas- 
ters and  regular  sculptured  ornaments 
oyer  them.  In  the  upper  row,  on  the 
north  or  entrance  side,  in  the  middle 
of  the  sculpture  oyer  the  windows, 
there  are  small  niches,  with  busts  in 
them.  On  the  south  side  is  the  chapel 
with  large  Gothic  windows:  but  the 
entrance  door  has  small  coupled  Co- 
rinthian columns,  with  a  semi-circular 
pediment  oyer  each  pair.  There  are 
upwards  of  two  hundred  windows  in 
the  hospital,  and,  strange  to  say,  no 
one  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  other. 
Notwitastanding  this  ingenious  yariety, 
eyen  an  experienced  eye  would  not  at 


first  diseoyer  this  singular  freak  of  the 
architect.  *  We  know,*  says  Sfa*  Tho- 
mas Telford,  to  whom  we  haye  been 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  preceding  de- 
scription, **  of  no  other  instance  m  the 
works  of  a  man  of  acknowledged  ta- 
lents, where  the  operation  of  changing 
styles  is  so  eyident.  In  the  chapel  win- 
dows, although  the  eeneral  outhnes  are 
fine  Gothic,  tne  momdings  are  Boman. 
In  the  entrance  archways,  although  the 
principal  members  are  Koman,  the  pin- 
nacles, trusses,  and  minute  sculptures 
partjUce  of  the  Gothic.  The  outlines 
of  the  whole  design  haye  eyidently  been 
modelled  on  the  latter  style  of  tne  ba- 
ronial castellated  dwelling.  It  forms 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  features 
of  this  singular  city,  and  is  a  splendid 
monument  of  the  munificence  of  one 
of  its  citizens.'*— .p.  c.  3. 

Balcanquers  name  does  not  often 
again  occur  in  the  records  of  the  hospi- 
tal. He  was  supposed  to  have  been 
consulted  in  Charles's  efforts  to  intro- 
duce the  English  form  of  Church  go- 
vernment into  Scotland.  He  became 
Dean  of  Durham,  bat  was  soon  pro- 
claimed an  incendiary,  and  had  to  fly. 
He  died  in  Wales,  in  the  year  1645. 

Laud  had  assisted  at  the  coronation 
in  Scotland  of  Charles,  and  he  inte- 
rested himself  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
institution.  But  Laud's  power  for 
good  or  evil  soon  ceased,  and  the  civil 
distractions  of  the  period  interrupted 
every  thing  that  the  trustees  were 
doing,  or  had  proposed  to  do.  John- 
stone, whose  neart  was  in  the  work, 
had  hoped  before  his  death  to  have 
seen  the  hospital  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  scholars.  He  died  without 
having  hb  wish  accomplished,  leaving 
a  large  property  of  his  own  to  pur- 
poses similar  in  kind  to  that  of  He- 
riot's. 

The  governor  of  Heriot's  Hospital, 
as  owner  of  the  lands  of  Broogotoiiy 
held  baronial  courts  for  fully  a  cen- 
tury, and  capital  crimes  were  oooa« 
sionally  tried  before  them. 

Daring  the  time  occapied  in  build- 


females  were  generally  put  to  such  servile  and  shocking  work  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  These  women  and  gentlewomen,  we  have  no  doubt,  were  hardened  of- 
fenders, upon  whom  every  kind  of  Ohurdi  censure  had  been  fruitlessly  expended. 
There  bemg  then  no  bridewells  or  houses  of  correction,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  mag^trates,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  even  to  lumging,  ana  drowning  in 
the  North  Lodi,  had  tried  the  effect  of  public  exposure,  by  sending  these  culprits 
to  clear  the  foundation  for  the  hospital.  To  prevent  their  escape,  locks  and 
shackles  had  been  used  in  the  scandalous  manner  noticed  in  the  treasurer's 
acoo«»t.'''-p-p*  61. 
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ing  tlw  botpital,  and  whik  xM>tMog 
could  be  ddne  toit  th#  proper  objedts 
of  Hertot'tf  bottiity,  the  trustees  fbit 
tfaemselves  justified  in  giving  small 
pensions  to  relatiyes  of  Heriot.  In 
1050  the  building  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  was  ftrst  occupied  bj  a  t>- 
alter  on  whom  its  goyemors  little 
counted.  Cromwell  was  destined  to 
visit  them,  when  he 

*<To  peace  ftnd  trnth  hi*  Sloriow  wkj  had  idonghed, 
iind  on  the  back  of  crowned  Fortune  prood 
Had  reared  Gk)d*f  trophiee,  and  his  work  pnrtned : 
While  Derwen  stream,  with  blood  of  Soot*  imhrued. 
And  Donbarfleld  reeOund  hia  praiaea  load. 
And  Worceater'a  iwueate  wreath." 

It  Is  probable  that  the  governors  of 
Heriot's  thought  that  Ofiver  had  as 
little  right  to  the  high  praises  given 
him  by  jpuritan  John,  as  to  the  hospi- 
tal itself  in  which  he  stabled  his  troop- 
ers>  and  to  which,  after  seizing  it  uncere- 
moniously by  the  right  of  the  stronffest, 
he  put  forward  other  claims.  "  Heriot," 
quoth  Cromwell,  ''was  a  naturalized 
Englishman,  and  had  acquired  his 
fortune  in  England.  He  had  no 
right  to  bequeath  it  to  Scotland 
— [we  do  not  see  the  consequence  of 
this  reasoning,  Oliver ;  it  sounds  like 
what  Newman  calls  logical  sequence] 
— and  at  all  events  the  revenue  has 
been  applied  contrary  to  the  founder *8 
orders,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the 
parliament  of  England !'  Well  argued, 
heroic  soldier  I  There  is  something  to 
be  said  in  priuse  of  robbery  when  it 
assumes  this  high  tone.  Thou,  too, 
shalt  have  thine  admirers  I 

Oliver's  stormy  hoipr,  however,  passed 
away.  More  lands  were  bought.  All 
was  agcdn  prosperous,  and  on  the  13  th 
of  April,  J  659,  thirty  boys  were  elect- 
ed on  the  foundation.  On  the  same 
day,  the  first  "schoolmaster**  was 
elected.  New  brooms  sweep  clean, 
and  the  first  act  of  the  governors  was 
creditable.  There  were  three  candi- 
dates, whom  they  examined  in  g^ram- 
mar  and  arithmetic.  One  of  the  can- 
didates was  a  relative  of  Heriot's — 
*'  he  was  a  weak  professor  of  both  " 
[grammar  and  arithmetic^.  The  two 
others  were  equal,  and  m  these  cir- 
cumstances a  preference  was  given  to 
one  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a 
**lmrg9$$"$  bairn."  The  dress  of  the 
boys  was  <<  sad-russet  cloth  doublets, 
breeches,  and  stockings,  hose  and 
ffown  of  the  same  colour,  tHth  black 
hats  and  strings." 


Antiivetsary  sermoas  a^  preached 
on  What  is  calted  Heriofs  day  afae 
dTib  of  June),  the  first  wa«  by  Ro- 
bert  Douglas,  a  remarkable  man,  #he 
had  been  a  chaplain  in  Qustavos 
Adolphus's  army.  Gustavus  said  of 
him — "There  goes  a  man  that,  for 
wisdom,  might  be  a  counsellor  to  any 
king  in  Europe ;  for  gravity,  modera- 
tor to  any  assembly  in  the  world; 
and  for  his  skill  in  military  afiairs, 
mi^t  be  general  of  any  army." 

The  Heriot  gardens  were  a  fashion- 
able promenade.  The  governors  took 
care  from  the  first  that  they  should 
present  some  of  the  advantages  of  a 
botanic  garden.  Some  fear  of  the 
plants  being  stolen  by  florists  is  sug- 
gested, and  endeavoured  to  be  guard- 
ed against ;  but  we  suppose  all  such 
regulations  are  vain.  Pennant,  writ- 
ing in  1769,  tells  us  that  these  gar- 
dens '*  were  formerly  the  resort  of  the 
gay,  and  there  the  Scottish  poets  often 
laid,  in  their  comedies,  the  scenes  of 
intrigue." 

An  amusing  story  is  told  Cff  the 
boys  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  in  1682. 
The  Earl  of  Argyle  was  in  this  year 
convicted  of  high  treason,  for  refusing 
the  test  oath  without  certain  qualifica- 
tions. The  Heriot  boys  ordered  their 
watch  dog  to  take  the  test,  and  offered 
him  the  paper.  When  he  refused, 
they  rubbed  it  over  with  batter.  He 
then  licked  off  the  butter,  bt^t  spa;t 
out  the  paper.  They  empannelled  a 
jury,  tried  him  for  treason,  and  hanged 
him. 

In  1741,  Whitfield  visited  Edinburgh, 
and  went  to  Heriot's  Hospital.  He  is 
said  to  have  wrought  a  great  change 
on  the  boys  in  the  institution*  How- 
ever this  be,  the  record  of  his  visit 
states  the  Heriot*s  Hospital  boys  to 
have  been  the  worst  boys  in  the  town 
— a  fact  not  unlikely,  for  we  believe 
that  no  anxiety  on  the  part  of  trustees 
or  governors  can  ever  be  of  the  same 
use  as  the  ceaseless  vigilance  of  the 
parental  eye.  Much  may  be  done  for 
children  in  these  public  institutions, 
but  more  than  is  possible  to  be  effect- 
ed may  also  be  expected.  The  fag- 
ging (or,  as  it  was  called,  the  gar  ring) 
system  prevailed  till  within  the  last 
twenty  years  to  a  fearful  extent.  It 
would  appear  that  tome  of  the  appoint* 
mefits  of  masters  were  of  weak,  obsti- 
nate, welUmeanic^  mm  t  thai  to  tfaii 
the  insubordination  of  tke  b^  W«t 
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nee  ef  one  tt^jadged  ftp^oiattamt 
may  hare  ^tended  its  ^naequences 
Qot  only  oter  the  dttratiotk  of  a  single 
inctimbeneys  but  over  every  succeed- 
ing period.  Something,  of  course^ 
must  be  referred  to  the  imperfect  civi- 
lization of  the  period."  In  1752,  cock 
fighting  was  prohibited.  In  1756 
a  master  was  solemnly  deposed 
on  account  of  his  unfitness  for  his 
office. 

In  1759,  the  governor  of  the  hospi- 
tal had  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
manage.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  honest  and  obstinate  men  might 
easily  be  supposed  never  to  oome  to 
an  agreement.  The  whole  of  the 
ground  to  the  north  of  the  city,  on 
whioh  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh 
stands,  was  the  property  of  the  hospi- 
tal, and  it  was  sold  by  the  trustees  to 
the  city.  The  prodigious  increase  of 
value  of  this  property  which  was  anti- 
cipated, and  which  has  since  been  re- 
alized to  an  extent  far  surpassing  all 
anticipation,  made  a  transaction,  in 
which  the  magistrates  of  the  city  act- 
ing as  sellers  on  the  one  side  (for  they, 
as  such  magistrates,  were  governors 
of  the  hospital),  and  purchasers 
on  the  other,  one  of  great  delica- 
cy. The  act  was  represented  as  a 
dishonest  sacrifice  of  the  property  of 
the  institution.  This  clearly  was  a 
mistake,  for  in  the  hands  of  the  insti- 
tution it  could  be  worth  comparatively 
little;  but  it  led  to  litigatiou,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  some  time  that 
a  right  to  sell  was  established. 

In  1762,  John  Erskine  returned  to 
the  institution  the  sum  given  him  for  an 
anniversary  sermon,  which  he  preached, 
requesting  that  it  might  be  expend- 
ed in  the  purchases  of  religious  and 
moral  treatises  for  the  boys.  In 
this  gift  originated  the  library. 

In  1835,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
a  surplus  ^nd,  and  on  the  motion  of 
Duncan  M'Laren,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  a  part  of 
this  surplus  revenue  was  applied  "  to 
the  erection  of  schools  for  toe  educa- 
'  tion  of  such  burgesses*  sons  as  cannot 
be  admitted  into  the  hospital."  Infant 
and  juvenile  schools  were  established 
in  the  several  districts  of  the  city. 
Tha  payment  of  the  masters  and  mis* 
tresses  was  made  to  depend,  in  part, 
oil  |h0  ftumber  of  pupils  attending. 
W^hin   a  fortnight   after  the   first 


school  was  opened,  the  applieatioDs 
for  admission  wore  seven  hundrtfd, 
though  the  number  to  ho  reeetved 
was  limited  by  the  government  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  children  eli- 
gible are:  fii-st,  children  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances of  deceased  burgesses  and 
freemen  of  Edinburgh ;  second,  chil- 
dren of  such  burgesses  and  freemen  as 
are  not  sufficiently  able  to  maintain 
them  ;  and,  thirdly,  children  of  poor 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  residing  within 
the  royalty. 

Of  these  schools  the  plan  seems  ad> 
mirable,  and  the  success,  as  far  as  we 
have  the  means  of  judging,  perfecft. 
They  are  connected  with  the  hospital, 
not  onlv  by  being  under  the  manage- 
ment 01  the  same  governors,  but  by  the 
head  master  of  the  hospital  being  the 
inspector  of  all  the  Heriot  f  schools. 
Of  the  latter,  we  believe,  the  whole 
expense  is  not  more  than  ^3000  a- 
year.  Two  governors — one  lay,  one 
clerical — are  each  fortnight  obliged  to 
inspect  the  schools  in  addition  to  the 
weekly  visits  of  the  head  master  of  the 
hospital ;  and  written  reports  are 
made  of  the  results  of  these  visits  half- 
yearly.  There  is  no  charge  for  edu- 
cation, and  not  only  are  school  requi- 
sites supplied,  but  each  school  is  fur- 
nished with  a  valuable  library.  The 
gratuitous  education  of  the  poor  will 
compel  a  higher  order  of  education 
for  the  rich.  The  masters  of  the 
juvenile  schools  are  persons  highly 
qualified ;  and  their  remuneration  is, 
considering  the  average  income  of 
parochial  teachers  in  Scotland,  liberal 
mthe  extreme.  The  salary  is  ^6140 
a-year.  The  masters  are  assisted  by 
apprentice-teachers — an  exceedi ngly 
well-conceived  part  of  the  system,  and 
which  almost  wholly  gets  rid  of  the 
plan  of  monitors,  prefects,  &c.  These 
younger  assistants  are  bound  to  act  as 
apprentice-teachers  for  three  years. 
They  are  paid  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence a- week  for  the  first  year,  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  during  the  se- 
cond, and  six  shillings  for  the  third. 
When  the  apprentice-teachers  are  se- 
lected from  the  boys  educated  at  the 
hospital,  they  are  bound  for  five  years, 
and,  in  addition  to  their  weekly  pay, 
receive  ^10  a-year.  The  school  is 
divided  into  five  sections;  four  are 
taught  by  apprentices-^the  fifth  by 
the  head  master.  The  apprentice- 
teachers   receive   liMons   uemadve^ 
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each  evening  in  the  more  advanced  think  any  persons  connected  with  edu- 

branches  of  instruction.  cation  not  availing  themselves  of  the  in- 

We  cannot  find  room  to  give  the  formation  it  gives,  are  negleoting  a 
calculations  from  which  Dr.  Steven  positive  duty.  We  have  done  all  that 
has  satisfied  himself  that  the  average  it  was  possible  for  us  to  do,  consist- 
expense  of  each  child  to  the  institu-  ent  with  the  space  that  we  can  give 
tion  isy  as  nearly  as  possible,  £1.  This  to  this  article,  to  select  and  condense 
is  exclusive  of  what  is  to  be  calculated  what  we  regard  as  most  useful ;  but 
for  building,  repairs,  &c,  of  the  school  it  is  impossible  in  the  compass  of  a 
in  which  they  are  educated.  When  few  pases  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
these  expenses  are  added,  the  average  many  things,  of  which  the  ^eat  prao- 
amounts  to  about  ^1  Ids.  6d.,  or  tical  value  cannot  be  exhibited  exoent 
seven-pence  hal^enny  a-week.  by  entering  into  minute  detail.     To 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  Dr.  Steven,  the  public,  and  more  es- 

to    dwell  at  greater  length  on   this  pecially  such  of  the  public  as  take  an 

exceedingly   important  volume.      In  interest  in  the  great  question  of  cdu- 

Ireland,  and  at  this  moment,  the  in-  cation,  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude, 
struction  it  gives  is  such,  that  we 


SONQ. 

BY  ROBEBT  OILFILLAK. 

tNtCRIBBO  TO  HII  PRISND,  JOBM  WILIOX,  Bi»«. 

Air—**  Our  Aln  Firc-ttde/* 

Oh,  the  changes  of  time,  like  the  changes  of  tide. 
Are  sudden  and  certain,  though  whiles  sair  to  bide ; 
Our  ivy-clad  cottage,  sae  dear  to  us  a' — 
Prae  that  hi^y  hame  we  are  now  gaun  awa*  I 

For  mony  a  lang  spring-time  the  bud  has  been  seen 
On  our  bonnie  wee  bush,  wi*  its  leaflets  sae  green. 
But  wha  now  its  blossoms  will  watch  when  they  blaw  ? 
Frae  our  ain  little  cottage  weVe  now  gaun  awa*  1 

Oh,  there's  much  for  reflection,  there's  much  too  for  fear — 

The  past  it  looks  pleasant,  the  future  looks  drear  1 

For  wha'  warm  affection  to  us  e'er  will  shaw 

Like  the  kind  friends  departed — the  leal  hearts  awa'  1 

We  think  not  of  fortune,  we  think  not  of  fame. 

But  deeply  we  ponder  on  leaving  our  hame — 

That  hame  whose  remembrance  the  deep  tears  will  draw-.^- 

Frae  our  ain  little  cottage  we're  now  gaun  awa'  1* 

*  MOTE  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Dear  Sir— Surely  if  **  good  wine  need  no  bush,**  a  rood  song  should  require 
no  explanation.  Egotism  as  regards  this,  howeyer,  will  be  pardoned.  The  Bons 
refers  to  the  oircnnstance  of  its  author  leaving  a  residence  which  he  has  occupied 
for  nearly  nineteen  years,  where,  in  '*  the  happy  days  o*  youth"  his  best  songs  have 
been  written,  and  under  whose  roof  his  honoured  parents  took  a  farewell  of  time. 
These  are  associations  which  you  will  excuse  me  dwelling  on  in  the  humble  lyric 
before  you.    Yours  faithfully, 

Robert  OiLFiiXAN. 

UI(h,27UiAprU,1^6. 
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THE   BLACK   PftOPRBT. — A   TALE   OF   IBISU    FAMINE* 

B7  VII.UAM  CABLBTOZf. 

CHAPTER  IX. — MEETING   OF   STRANGERS MYSTERIOUS  DIALOGUES. 


Gba  Gal  Sullivan  and  ihe  prophet's 
wife  haying  left  the  miser's  meal-shop^ 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Augha- 
nmrran,  evidently  in  close,  and,  ifone 
ODold  judge  by  tneir  gestures,  deeply 
important  conversation.  The  strange 
woman  followed  them  at  a  distance, 
meditating,  as  might  be  perceived  by 
her  hesitating  manner,  upon  the  most 
seasonable  moment  of  addressing  either 
one  or  both,  without  seeming  to  inter- 
rupt or  disturb  their  dialogue.  Al- 
though the  actual  purport  of  the  topic 
they  diacnssed  could  not  be  known  oy 
a  spectator,  yet  even  to  an  ordinary 
observer,  it  was  clear  that  the  elder 
female  uttered  something  that  was  cal- 
culated to  warn  or  alarm  the  younger. 
She  raised  her  extended  forefinger, 
looked  earnestly  into  the  face  of  her 
companion,  then  upwards  solenmly,  and 
clasping  her  hands  with  vehemence, 
appeared  to  close  her  assertion  by  ap- 
palling to  heaven  in  behalf  of  its  truth ; 
the  younger  looked  at  her  with  wonder, 
seeined  amaased,  paused  suddenly  on  her 
step,  raised  her  hands,  and  looked  as  if 
about  to  express  terror ;  but,  checking 
herself,  appeared  as  it  were  perplexed 
by  uncertamty  and  doubt.  After  this 
the  elder  woman  seemed  to  confide 
some  secret  or  sorrow  to  the  other,  for 
she  began  to  weep  bitterly,  and  to 
wring  her  hands  as  if  with  remorse, 
whilst  her  companion  looked  like  one 
who  had  been  evidently  transformed  into 
an  impersonation  of  pure  and  artless 
sympathy.  She  caught  the  rough  hand 
of  the  other,  and  ere  she  had  proceeded 
very  far  in  her  narrative,  a  few  tears 
of  compassion  stole  down  her  youthful 
cheek ;  after  which  she  b^an  to  ad- 
minister consolation  in  a  manner  that 
was  at  once  simple  and  touching.  She 
pressed  the  hand  of  the  afflicted  woman 
Between  her^s,  then  wiped  her  eyes  with 
her  own  hancUcerchie^  and  soothed  her 
with  a  natural  sofhiess  of  manner  that 
breathed  at  once  of  true  tenderness  and 
delicacy. 


As  soon  as  this  affecting  scene  had 
been  concluded,  the  strange  woman  im- 
perceptibly  mended  her  pace,  imtil  her 

Eroximity  occasioned  them  to  look  at 
er  with  that  feeline  which  prompts  us 
to  recognize  the  wish  of  a  person  to  ad- 
dress us,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  by  an 
appearance  of  mingled  anxiety  and  dif- 
fidence, when  they  approach  us.  At 
length  Have  Snlliyan  spoke 

'*Who  is  that  strange  woman  that 
is  followin'  us,  an'  wants  to  say  some- 
thing, if  one  can  Judge  by  her  looks  ?" 

"  Well,Idon'tknow,"  repliedNeUy ; 
*•  but  whatsomever  it  maybe,  die  wishes 
to  speak  to  either  you  or  me,  no  doubt 
of  it." 

**She  looks  like  *  a  poor  woman,*  "♦ 
said  Mave,  y  an'  yet  she  did'nt  ask  any 
thing  in  Skinadre's,  barring  a  drink  of 
water;  but  God  pity  her,  if  she's  comin' 
to  us  for  relief,  poor  crature  i  At  any 
rate,  as  she  appears  to  have  care  and 
distress  in  her  nice,  I'll  spake  to  her." 

She  then  beckoned  the  female  to  ap- 
proach them,  who  did  so;  but  they 
could  perceive,  as  she  advanced,  that 
they  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
her  to  be  one  of  those  unhappy  oeings 
whom  the  prevailing  famine  nad  driven 
to  mendicancy.  There  was  visible  in 
her  face  a  feeling  of  care  and  anxiety 
certainly^  but  none  of  that  supi^cat- 
ing  expression  which  is  at  once  re- 
cognized as  the  characteristic  of  the 
wretched  class  to  which  they  supposed 
her  to  belong.  This  circumstance  con- 
siderably embarrassed  the  inexpe- 
rienced girl,  whose  ffentle  heart  at  the 
moment  sympathized  with  the  stranger's 
anxieties,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
and  she  hesitated  a  little,  when  the  wo- 
man approached,  in  addressing  her. 
At  length  she  spoke — 

"  "V^  wor  jist  sayin'  to  one  another," 
she  observed,  *'  that  it  looked  as  if  you 
wished  to  spake  to  either  this  woman 
or  me." 

«*  You're  right  enough,  then,"  she 
replied ;  I  have  something  to  say  to 


*  A  common  and  compassionate  name  for  a  person  forced  to  ask  alms. 
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her,  and  a  single  word  to  yourself, 
too." 

•*  An*  what  is  it  you  have  to  say  to 
me  f  asked  Nelly  ;  '*  I  hope  it  isn't  to 
borry  money  from  me,  bekaise  if  it  is, 
my  banker  has  failed,  an*  left  me  as 
poor  as  a  church  mouse." 

'*  Are  you  in  distress,  poor  woman  T* 
inquired  the  generous  and  kind-heart- 
ed girl.  •* Maybe  you're  hungry;  it 
isn't  much  we  can  do  for  you  ;  but 
little  as  it  is,  if  you  come  home  with 
me,  you'll  come  to  a  family  that  wont 
scruple  to  share  the  little  they  have 
now  with  any  one  that's  worse  off  than 
themselves." 

"Ay,  you  may  well  say  *7imi>,'" 
observed  the  prophet's  wife ;  "  for  uiv- 
til  now  it's  they  tnat  could  always  af- 
ford it ;  an'  indeed  it  was  the  ready 
an'  the  willln'  bit  was  ever  at  your  fa- 
ther's table." 

The  stranffer  looked  upon  the  serene 
and  beautiful  features  of  Mave  with  a 
long  gaze  of  interest  and  admiration  ; 
after  which  she  added,  with  a  sigh — 

"  And  you,  I  believe,  are  the  eirl 
they  talk  so  much  about  for  the  fair 
face  and  the  good  heart?  Little  pine- 
tration  it  takes  to  see  that  you  have 
both,  my  sweet  ^irl.  If  I  don't  mis- 
take, your  name  is  Mave  Sullivan,  or 
Ora  Gal,  as  the  people  mostlv  call  you. " 

Mave,  whose  natural  delicacy  was 
tender  and  pure  as  the  dew-drop  of 
morning,  on  hearing  her  praises  thus 
uttered  by  the  lips  of  a  stranger,  blush- 
ed so  deeply,  that  her  whole  neck  and 
face  became  suffused  with  that  delicious 
crimson  of  modesty  which,  alas !  is  now 
of  such  rare  occurrence  among  the  sex, 
unconscious  that,  in  doing  so,  she  was 
adding  fresh  testimony  to  the  impres- 
sions which  had  gone  so  generally 
abroad  of  her  extraordinary  beauty, 
and  the  many  unostentatious  virtues 
which  adorned  her  humble  life. 

**  Mave  Sullivan  is  my  name,"  she 
replied,  smiling  through  ner  blushes ; 
*'  as  to  the  other  nickname,  the  people 
will  call  one  what  they  like,  no  mat- 
ther  whether  it's  right  or  wrong." 

"  The  people's  seldom  wrong,  then, 
in  givin'  names  of  the  kind,"  returned 
the  stranger ;  **  but  in  your  case, 
they're  right  at  all  events,  as  any  one 
may  know  that  looks  upon  you  :  that 
Rweet  face,  an'  them  fair  looks  is  sel- 
dom ever  found  with  a  bad  heart.  May 
God  guard  you,  my  purty  and  inno- 
cent mrl,  an'  keep  you  safe  from  all 
evil,  I  pray  his  holy  name  this  day  !'* 


The  propheVs  wife  and  Mave  ex- 
changed looks  as  the  woman  spoke ; 
and  the  latter  said — 

"  I  hope  you  don't  think  there's  any 
evil  before  me  ?" 

"  Who  is  there,"  replied  the  stranger, 
**  that  can  say  there's  not  ?  Sure  it's 
before  us  and  about  us  every  hour  in 
rtie  day ;  but  in  your  case,  darlin*,  I 
jist  say — ^be  on  jour  guard,  an'  ^Mi 
trust  or  put  belief  in  any  one  that  you 
don't  know  well.  That's  all  I  can  say, 
an*  indeed  all  I  know." 

'*I  feel  thankful  to  you,"  replied 
Mave;  "and  now  that  you  wish  me 
well — ^for  I'm  sure  you  do — maybe 
you'd  grant  me  a  favour  ?" 

"If  its  widin*  the  bounds  of  my 
power  111  do  it,"  returned  the  other, 
"but  it's  little  I  can  do,  God  help 
me!" 

"Nelly,"  said  Mave,  "will  you  go 
on  to  the  cross-roads  there,  an'  I'll  be 
with  you  in  a  minute." 

The  cross-roads  alluded  to  were  only 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  before 
them.  The  prophet's  wife  proceeded, 
and  Mave  renewed  the  conversation. 

**  What  I  want  you  to  do  for  me  is 
this — that  is  if  you  can  do  it — maybe 
you  could  bring  a  couple  of  stone  o' 
meal  to  a  family  of  the  name  of — of — " 
here  she  blushed  again,  and  her  con- 
fusion became  so  evident  that  she  felt 
it  impossible  to  proceed  until  she  had 
recovered  in  some  degree  her  com- 
posure. "Only  two  or  three  years 
agonc,"  she  continued,  "they  were 
the  daicentest  farmers  in  the  parish ; 
but  the  world  went  against  tnem,  as 
it  has  of  late  a'most  against  every  one, 
owin*  to  the  fall  of  prices,  and  now 
they're  out  of  their  tarm,  very  much 
reduced,  and  there's  sickness  among 
them  as  well  as  want.  They've  been 
livin',"  she  proceeded,  wipmg  away 
the  tears  which  were  now  fast  nowliS^, 
"in  a  kind  of  cabin  or  little  cottage 
not  far  from  the  fine  house  an'  place 
that  was  not  long  ago  iheir  own. 
Their  name,"  she  aade(i  after  a  pause, 
in  which  it  was  quite  evident  that  she 
struggled  strongly  with  her  feelings, 
«« is — is — Dalton." 

"Was  the  young  fellow  one  of 
them,"  asked  the  woman,  "that  was 
so  outrageous  awhile  ago  in  the  mi- 
ser's? I  tnink  I  heard  the  name  given 
to  him." 

'*  Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  say  for 
him,"  replied  Mave ;  **  he  was  always 
wild,  but  ihey  say  never  bad-hearted ; 
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iVs  tke  rast  of  ih%  family  I'm  thinking 
about — an'  even  that  young  man  isn't 
more  than  three  or  four  cUiys  up  out 
o*  the  fever.  What  I  want  you  to  do 
is  to  bring  the  meal  I'm  spakin*  of  to 
that  family — any  one  will  show  you 
their  little  place — an*  to  lave  it  there 
about  dusk  this  evening  so  that  no  one 
will  ever  know  you  do  it ;  an'  as  you 
love  God  an*  hope  for  mercy,  don't 
iMreathe  my  name  in  the  business  at 
all,'* 

"  I  will  do  it  for  you,"  replied  the 
other;  *'but  in  the  meantime  where 
am  I  to  get  the  meal  ?" 

<*Why,  at  the  miser's,"  replied 
Mave ;  '*  and  when  you  go  there,  tell 
him  that  the  person  who  tould  him 
they  wouldn't  forget  it  to  him,  sent  you 
for  it,  an*  you'll  get  it." 

"  God  forbid  I'd  refuse  you  that 
much,"  said  the  stranger;  "an*  al- 
though it*ll  keep  me  out  longer  than  I 
expected,  still  1*11  manage  it  for  you, 
an*  come  or  go  what  will,  widout  men- 
doning  your  name." 

*'  C^  bless  you  for  that,"  said 
Mave,  *'  an'  grant  that  you  may  never 
be  brought  to  the  same  hard  pass  that 
they're  in,  an*  keep  you  from  ever 
bavin'  a  heavv  or  a  sorrowful  heart." 

*' Ah,  acushla  oge,"  replied  the  wo- 
mikp,  with  a  profound  sigh,  ''that 
prayer's  too  late  for  me ;  anv  thing 
else  than  a  heavy  and  a  sorrowful  heart 
I've  seldom  had ;  for  the  last  twenty 
years  and  upwards  little  but  care  and 
sorrow  has  been  upon  me." 

"  Indeed  one  might  easily  guess  as 
much,"  said  Mave ;  **  you  have  a  look 
of  heart-break  and  sorrow  sure  enough. 
But  answer  me  this — ^how  do  you  know 
that  there's  evil  before  me  or  about 
me?" 

"I  don't  know  much  about  it,"  re- 
turned the  other,  ''but  I'm  afeard 
there's  something  to  your  disadvan- 
tage planned  or  a  plannin'  against  you. 
When  I  seen  you  awhile  ago  I  didn't 
know  who  you  were  till  I  heard  your 
name;  I'm  a  stranger  here,  not  two 
weeks  in  the  neighbourhood,  an'  know 
hardly  any  body  in  it." 

"  Well,"  observed  Mave,  "  who  had 
fallen  back  upon  her  own  position, 
and  the  danger  alluded  to  by  the 
stranger,  "  I'll  do  nothing  that's  wrong 
myseu*,  an*  if  there's  danger  about  me, 
a9  I  htoff  there  is,  it's  a  good  thing  to 
Im^w  tbftt  God  em  guard  mt  in  ipite 
of  »n  tJiat  any  ^mt  ean  dn  against 
ro*." 


*'  Let  that  be  your  i 
— sooner  or  later  the  hand  o* 
can  an'  will  make  every  thing  clear, 
an*  afther  all,  dear,  he  is  the  l^t  pro- 
tection, blessed  be  his  name  I" 

They  had  now  reached  the  crow* 
roads  already  spoken  of,  where  the 
prophet's  wife  again  joined  them  for  a 
short  time,  previous  to  her  separation 
from  Mave,  whose  way  from  that  point 
lay  in  a  direction  oj^site  to  theuv. 

"This  woman,**  said  Mave,  "  wishes 
to  go  to  Condy  Dalton's  in  llie  course 
of  the  evenin*,  an'  you,  Nelly,  can  show 
her  from  the  road  the  poor  place  they 
now  live  in,  God  help  them." 

*'To  be  sure,"  replied  the  other, 
"an*  the  house  where  they  did  live 
when  they  wor  at  themselves,  full,  an' 
warm,  an*  daicent;  an*  it  is  a  hard 
case  on  them,  God  knows,  to  be  turned 
out  like  beggars  from  a  farm  that  they 
spent  hundreds  on,  an'  to  be  forced  to 
see  the  landlord,  ould  Dick  o*  the 
Grange,  now  settin*  it  at  a  higher  rent, 
an'  puttin*  into  his  own  pocket  the 
money  that  they  laid  out  upon  im- 
piovin'  it  an*  makin'  it  valuable  for  him 
an*  his — ^throth,  it's  open  robbery  an' 
nothin'  else." 

"It  u  a  hard  case  upon  them,  as 
every  body  allows,"  said  Mave,  **but 
it's  over  no w  an'  can't  be  helped .  Gt>od 
bve,  Nelly,  an'  God  bless  you ;  an' 
God  bless  you  too,"  she  added,  ad- 
dressing the  strange  woman,  whose 
hand  she  shook  and  pressed.  "  You 
are  a  ^eat  deal  oulder  than  I  am,  an' 
as  I  said,  every  one  may  read  care  an' 
sorrow  upon  your  face.  Mine  doesn't 
show  it  yet,  I  know,  but  for  all  liiat 
the  heart  within  me  is  full  of  both,  an' 
no  likelihood  of  its  ever  bein'  other, 
wise  with  me." 

As  she  spoke,  the  tears  again  gushed 
down  her  cheeks ;  but  she  checked  hei* 
grief  by  an  effort,  and  after  a  second 
hurried  good-bye  she  proceeded  on  her 
way  home. 

"That  se^ns  a  mild  girl,"  said 
the  strange  woman,  **  as  she  is  a  lovely 
creature  to  look  at." 

"  She's  betther  than  she  looks,"  re- 
turned the  prophet's  wife,  "  an*  that's 
a  great  deal  to  say  for  her,** 

"That's  but  truth,"  replied  the 
stranger,  "and  I  believe  it;  tor  indeed 
she  has  goodness  in  her  face." 

"  She  has  and  in  her  heart,"  re- 
plied Nelly;  "no  wondher,  indeed 
that  every  •ne  calls  her  the  Om  Oalr 
for  it's  she  that  well  desarves  it — y«»« 
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arcbouud  for  Condy  Dal  ton's  then?" 
she  added,  inq^uiriugly. 
*'  I  am,*'  said  the  other. 
"I  think  vou  must  be  a  stranger 
in  the  counthry,  otherwise  I'd  know 
your  face,"  continued  Nelly-— "but 
may  be  you're  a  relation  of  theirs." 

"  I  am  a  stranger,"  said  the  other ; 
"but  no  relation."  • 

"The  Daltons,"  proceeded  Nelly, 
**are  daiceut  i>eo{>ie — ^but  hot  and 
hasty  as  the  savin*  is.  It's  the  blow 
before  Uie  word  wid  them  always." 

"Ay,  but  they  say,"  returned  her 
companion,  **  that  a  hasty  heart  was 
never  a  bad  one." 

'*Many  a  piece  o'  nonsense  they 
say  as  well  as  that,"  rejoined  Nelly, 
"I  know  them  that  'ud  put  a  knife 
into  jrouf  heart  hastily  enough — ay 
an'  give  you  a  hasty  death  into  the 
bargain.  They'll  first  break  your 
head — cut  you  to  the  skull,  and  tiien, 
indeed,  they'll  give  you  a  plaisther. 
That  was  ever  an*  always  the  cor- 
recther  of  the  same  Daltons,  an'  if 
all  accounts  be  thrue,  the  hand  of 
God  is  upon  tiiem,  an*  will  be  upon 
them  till  the  bloody  deed  is  brought 
to  light." 

"How  is  that,"  inquired  the  other 
with  intense  interest,  whilst  her  eves 
became  suddenly  riveted  upon  Nelly's 
hard  features. 

"Why  a  murdher  that  was  com- 
mitted betther  than  twenty  years 
ago  in  this  neighbourhood." 

"  A  murdher  I"  exclaimed  the 
.stranger.  "  Where  ? — ^when  ? — ^how  ?" 

**  1  can  tell  you  where,  an'  I  can 
tell  you  when,"  replied  NeUy,  "but 
there  I  must  stop — ^for  unless  I  was 
at  the  comuiittin'  of  it,  you  might 
know  very  well  I  couldn't  tell  you 
how,'* 

"  Where  then,"  she  asked,  and 
whilst  she  did  so,  it  was  by  a  con- 
siderable  effort  that  she  struggled  to 
prevent  her  agitation  from  bemg  no- 
ticedby  the  prophet's  wifie. 

"Why,  near  the  Grey  Stone  at 
the  cross  roads  of  Mallybenagh— that's 
iha^  where  " 

"An*  now  for  the  when^"  asked 
the  stranger,  who  almost  panted  with 
anxiety  as  she  spoke. 

**J<et  me  see,"  replied  Nelly, 
**  fourteen  an'  six  makes  twenty,  an* 
two  before  that  or  nearly — I  mane 
the  year  o'  the  rebellion.  Why  it's 
not  all  out  two-and^twenty  years  I 
think." 


"Aisey^"  sfud  the  other,  "I'^ 
but  very  weak  an'  feeble*— will  yciu 
jist  wait  till  I  rest  a  minute  on  this 
green  bank  bv  the  road." 

"What  ails  you?"  asked  Nellv, 
"  you  look  as  if  you'd  got  suddenly 
ill." 

"I  did  get  ill  a  little^but  it'll 
soon  pass  awav,"  she  answered*— 
"thrue  enough,*  she  added  in  a  low 
voice,  and  as  if  in  a  soliloquy  ;  "  Grod 
is  a  just  Judge — ^he  is— ^he  is !  Wdl, 
but--oh  I'll  soon  get  better  —  well, 
but  listen,  what  became  of  the  mur- 
dhered  man  ? — was  the  body  ever 
got?" 

"Nobody  knows  that — the  body 
was  never  got — ^that  is  to  say  nobody 
knows  wlwe  it's  now  lym' — snug 
enough  too." 

"Ha!"  thought  the  stranger  eyeing 
her  furtively — "  snug  enough  I — there's 
more  knowledge  where  that  came 
from.  What  do  you  mane  by  snug 
enough  ?"  she  asked  abruptly. 

"Mane,"  replied  the  other,  who 
at  once  perceived  the  force  of  the 
unguarded  expression  she  had  used;-;. 
^^  mane,  why  what  oould  I  mane,  but 
that  whoever  did  the  deed,  hid  due 
body  where  very  few  woxdd  be  likely 
to  find  it." 

Her  companion  now  stood  up,  and 
approaching  the  prophet's  wife,  mised 
her  haivd,  and  said  in  a  tone  that 
was  botJi  startliDff  and  emphatic— 

<^I  met  you  this  day  as  you  may 
think  by  accident,  but  take  my  word 
for  it,  and  as  sure  as  we  must  both 
account  for  our  acts,  it  was  the  hand 
o'  God  that  brought  us  together. 
I  now  look  into  your  face,  and  I  tell 
you  that  I  aee  guilt  and  trouble 
there — ay  an'  the  dark  work  of  a 
conscience,  that's  gnawin'  your  hearh 
both  night  and  day." 

Whi£t  speaking,  she  held  her  £ifift 
within  about  a  foot  of  Nelly's,  into 
which  she  looked  with  an  expression 
80  searchhig  and  dreadful  in  its  pene- 
tration, that  the  other  shrunk  back, 
and  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  subdvfid 
by  a  superior  spirit.      It  was,  how- 
ever, only  for  a  moment,   the  s^ise 
of  her  subjection  passed  away,  and  she- 
resumed  uiat  hard  and  imperturbabk 
manner,  for  which  she  had  been  all 
her  life  so  remarkable,  unksa  whma. 
like  Etna  or  Vesuvius,  she  burst  tn^ii. 
of  liiis  seeming  coldness  into  Jre;ABd: 
passion*    Tbere,  however^  they  ateoi^ 
looJdng  sternly  intoeaeh  oifaereHlceMit 
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as  if  each  felt  anxious  that  the  other 
should  quail  before  her  gaze — the 
stranger  m  order  that  her  impressions 
might  be  confirmed,  and  the  prophet's 
wife  that  she  should  by  the  force  of 
her  strong  will,  fling  off  those  traces 
of  inquietude,  which  she  knew  very 
well  were  often  too  legible  in  her 
countenance. 

"You  are  wrong,"  said  Nelly, 
"an'  have  only  mistaken  my  face 
r  for  a  lookin*-glass.  It  was  your  own 
you  saw,  an*  it  was  your  own  you 
WOT  spaking  of— for  if  ever  I  saw 
a  face  that  publishes  an*  ill-spent  life 
on  the  part  of  it's  owner,  yours  is 
it." 

"Care  an'  sorrow  I  have  had," 
replied  the  other,  *'an*  the  sin  that 
causes  sorrow,  I  grant;  but  there's 
knowledge  in  your  hollow  eye  of 
something  that's  weighin*  down  your 
heart,  an*  that  won't  let  you  rest 
until  you  give  it  up.  You  necdn*t 
deny  it,  for  you  can't  hide  it — hard 
your  eye  is,  but  it's  not  clear,  and  I 
see  that  it  quivers,  and  is  unaisy  be- 
fore mine.** 

"  I  said  you're  mistaken,**  replied  the 
other ;  *'  but  even  supposin*  you  wor 
not,  how  is  it  your  business  whether 
my  mind  is  aisy  or  not  ?  You  wont 
have  my  sins  to  answer  for.** 

"  I  know  that,"  said  the  stranger ; 
"  and  God  sees  my  own  account  will 
be  too  long  and  too  heavy,  I  doubt. 
I  now  beg  of  you,  as  you  hope  to  meet 
judffment,  to  think  of  what  I  said. 
IxMjk  into  your  own  heart,  and  it 
will  tell  you  whether  I  am  right  or 
whether '  I  am  wrong.  Consult  your 
husband,  and  if  he  has  any  insight  at 
all  into  futurity,  he  must  tell  you  that, 
anless  you  clear  your  conscience,  you'll 
have  a  hard  death-bed  of  it." 

"  You*re  goin'  to  Condy  Dalton's," 
replied  Nelly,  with  much  coolness,  but 


whether  assumed  or  not  it  is  difficult 
to  say  ;  **  look  into  his  face,  and  try 
what  you  can  find  there.  At  any  rate, 
report  has  it  that  there's  blood  upon 
his  hand,  an'  that  the  downfall  of  him- 
self an*  his  family  is  only  the  ven- 
geance of  God,  an'  the  curse  of  mur- 
dlier  that's  pursuin'  him  and  them." 

"  'Why,"  inquired  the  other  eagerly, 
"was  he  accused  of  it?" 

^'Av,  an*  taken  up  for  it;  but  be- 
kaise  the  body  wasn't  found,  they  could 
do  nothing  to  him." 

**  May  heaven  assist  me  1"  exclaimed 

the  stranger,    "but  this   day   is 

however.  God's  will  be  done,  as  it 
will  be  done  1  Are  you  goin*?" 

"I'm  goin*,"  replied  Nelly;  "by 
crossin'the  fields  here,  111  save  a  great 
deal  of  ground;  and  when  you  get 
as  far  as  the  broken  bridge,  you'll  see 
a  large  farm-house  widout  any  smoke 
from  it ;  about  a  quarther  of  a  mile  or 
less  beyant  that  you'll  find  the  house 
you're  lookin'  for — the  house  where 
Condy  Dalton  lives." 

Having  thus  directed  the  stranger, 
the  prophet's  wife  entered  a  gap  that 
led  into  a  field,  and  proceeded  on  her 
way  homewards,  havm^,  ere  she  part- 
ed, danced  at  her  with  a  meaning 
which  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  singular  language  ad- 
dressed to  her  had  left  behind  it  any 
such  impression  as  the  speaker  wished 
it  to  produce.  Their  glances  met  and 
dwelt  on  each  other  for  a  short  time  ; 
the  strange  woman  pointed  solemnly 
towards  the  sky,  and  the  prophets 
wife  smiled  carelessly ;  but  yet,  by  a 
very  keen  eye,  it  might  have  been  no- 
ticed that,  under  this  natural  or  affect- 
ed indifference,  there  lurked  a  blank 
or  rather  an  unquiet  expression,  such 
as  might  intunate  that  something  with- 
in her  had  been  moved  by  the  obser- 
vations of  her  strange  companion. 


CHAPTER  X. — THE  BLACK  FROPHET  MAKES  A  DISCLOSURE. 


The  bUter  proceeded  on  her  wav  home, 
having  marked  the  miserable  novel  of 
Goody  Dalton.  At  present  our  read- 
ers will  accompany  us  once  more  to 
the  eabin  of  Donnel  Dhu,  the  prophet. 
His  wife,  as  the  reader  knows,  had 
been  startled  into  something  like  re- 
mcMTse*  by  the  incidents  which  had  oc- 
cme^  within  the  last  two  days,  and 
6#pi0iiitt^by  the  douUe  discover  c^ 
tW^ieea  bMy'ftDdthe  Tobacco  box. 
Vol.  XXVIII.— No.  163. 


Sarah,  her  step-daughter,  was  now 
grown,  and  as  she  very  reasonably 
concluded,  her  residence  in  the  same 
house  with  this  fiery  and  violent  young 
female  was  next  to  an  impossibility. 
The  womanherself  was  naturally  coarse 
and  ignorant ;  but  still  there  was  mixed 
up  in  her  character  a  kind  of  apathetic 
or  indolent  feeling  of  rectitude  or  vaguo 
hunlsnity,  which  rendered  her  lS)le 
to  occasional  visitations  of  compunc- 
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tion  for  whatever  she  did  that  was 
wrong.  The  strongest  principle  m 
her,  liowevert  was  one  which  is  fre- 
quently to  be  found  among  her  class — 
1  mean  such  a  lingering  impression  of 
I'cligious  feeling  as  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
crime,  but  yet  is  capable  by  its  influ- 
ence to  keep  the  conscience  restless 
and  uneasy  under  its  coiurictions. 
AVTiether  to  class  this  feeling  with, 
weakness  or  with  virtue,  is  indeed  dif- 
ficult; but  to  whichsoever  of  tbem 
It  may  belong,  of  one  thing  we  arc 
certain,  that  many  a  mind,  rude  and 
hardened  by  guilt,  is  weak  or  virtuous 
only  on  this  single  point.  Persons  so 
constituted  are  always  remarkable  for 
feelings  of  strong  superstition,  and 
are  easily  Influenced  by  the  occurrence 
of  slight  incidents,  to  which  they  are 
certiuu  io  attribute  a  peculiar,  signifi- 
cance, especially  when  connected  with 
any  thing  that  may  occasion  them  un- 
easiness for  the  tim^  or  which  may 
happen  to  occupy  their  thoughts,  or 
iffect  Uieir  own  welfare  or  interests. 

The  reader  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  on  learning  that  this  woman, 
with  all  her  apathy  of  character  on  the 
general  matters  of  life,  was  accessible 
to  the  feeling  or  principle  we  have  just 
described,  nor  that  the  conversation 
she  had  just  had  with  the  strange  wo* 
man  boUi  disturbed  and  alarmed  her. 

On  returning,  she  found  her  hus- 
band and  stepdaughter  both  at  home  ; 
the  latter  hacking  up  some  whitethorn 
wood  with  an  old  hatehet,  for  the  fire, 
and  the  other  sitting  with  his  head  leant 
gloomily  upon  his  hand,  as  if  rumi- 
nating upon  the  vicissitudes  of  a  trou** 
bled  or  ill-spent  life. 
.  Having  deposited  her  burthen,  she 
sat  down,  and  drawing  a  long  breath, 
wiped  her  £scewith  the  corner  of  a 
blue  pratheen  which  she  always  wore, 
and  this  she  did  with  a  serious  and 
stern  face,  inUmating,  as  it  were,  that 
her  mind  was  engaged  upon  matters 
of  deep  interest,  wh^ver  they  might 
have  been. 

*t  What*s  that  youVe  doin'  ?"  she  in- 
quired of  Sarah,  in  a  grave,  sharp 
voice. 

"  Have  you  no  eyes  ?'*  replied  the 
other ;  "  don't  you  see  what  Fm  doin'  ?** 

**  Where  did  you  get  them  white 
thorns  that  youVe  cuttin*  up?" 

**  Where  did  I  get  them,  is  i(  ?*' 

•'Ay;  I  said  so." 


«  Why,  where  they^greW4-h«,  b»j 
ha !     There's  information  for  you.** 

"  Oh,  God  help  you  I  how  do  you 
expect  to  get  through  life  at  all  ?" 

<<  Why,  as  well  as  I  can — although, 
not,  maybe,  as  well  as  I  wish." 

<<  Where  did  you  cut  them  thorns,  I 
ax?" 

"  An'  I  tould  you ;  but  since  that 
won't  satbfy  you,  I  cut  them  on  the 
Rath  above  there." 

**  Heavens  presarve  us,  you  harden- 
ed jade,  have  you  no  ^ear  of  any  thing 
about  YOU  ?" 

*'  Divil  a  much  that  I  know  of,  sure 
enough.*' 

«  Didn't  you  know  that  them  thprna 
belong[s  to  the  fairies,  and  that  soma 
evil  will  betide  any  one  that  touchea 
or  ii\jures  a  single  branch  o'  them." 

('  Divil  a  single  branch  I  injured,", 
leplied  Sarah, laughing;  *'  I  cut  dowa 
the  whole  tree  at  wanst" 

«<  My  sow!'  to  glory,  if  I  think  It'a 
safe  to  live  in  the  house  wid  yoo,  you. 
hardened  divil.'* 

'<  Throth,  1  think  you  may  well  say  sot» 
afther  yesterday's  escape,"  returned 
Sarah ;  <'  an'  I  nave  no  objection  th»t 
you  should  go  to  glory,  body  an*  so^l  > 
an'  a  purty  piece  o'  goods  will  be  in 
glory  when  you're  tnere«-^ha,  bi^  h&l** 

**  Throw  out  them  thorns,  I  liid 
you. 

**  Why  so  ?  Don't  we  wapt  ^then 
for  the  fire?" 

<'  No  matther  for  that ;  we  daa'i 
want  to  bring  the  *  good  people* — this 
day's  Thursday,  the  Lord  stand  b»» 
tween  us  an' barnu--aminl-— about  oar 
ears.     Out  wid  them  1" 

**  No,  the  sorra  branch." 

'<  Out  wid  them,  I  say.  Are  .^o« 
afeard  of  neither  God  nor  the  devil  ?*S 

**  Not  overburdened  wid  much  fear 
of  either  o'  them,"  repMed  tfaa  daring 
young  creature. 

"Aren't  you  afeard  o'  the  good 
people,  then  ?" 

"  If  they're  good  people,  why  should 
we  be  afeard  o'  them  ?     No,  I'm  not*" 

'*  Put  the  thorns  out,  I  bid  you 
again." 

**  Divil  a  chip,  mother  dear ;  if  your 
own  evil  conscience  or  your  dirtr 
cowardice  makes  you  afeard  o'  the  &u 
ries,  don't  think  I  am.  I  don't  oare 
that  about  them.  These  same  thoma 
must  boil  the  dinner  in  spite  of  all  the 
furies  in  Europe  ;  so  don't  fret  either 
jrourself  or  me  on  the  head  o*  tbeau- , 
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'  '*  Oh,  I  scfe  Whkt's  to  come  \  Ttiere's 
a  dootn  over  this  house,  that's  all,  an' 
ovef  some,  if  not  all  o'  them  that's  in 
it.  Evefy  thing's  leadln*  to  it;  an* 
cotae  It  will.** 

"  Why,  mother  deaf,  at  this  rate 
you'll  lave  my  father  nothln*  to  say. 
You're  keepin*  all  the  hlack  prophecies 
to  yotH'Self.  Why  don't  you  rise  up, 
man  Alive,"  she  added,  turning  to  him, 
*«  and  let  her  hear  how  much  of  the 
divil's  llngo^Otf  can  give.  It's  hard, 
if  you  oan't  prophesy  as  much  evil  as 
rile  can.  Shake  yourself,  ruffle  your 
ftftthers,  or  clap  your  wings  three 
times,  in  the  diviVs  name,  an'  tell  her 
flheMl  be  hanged ;  or,  if  you  wish  to 
soften  it,  say  shell  go  to  heaven  in  a 
string-^ha,  ha,  ha !" 

At  this  moment,  a  poor,  famine- 
struck  looking  woman,  with  three  or 
IbUr  children,  the  very  pictures  of 
starvation  and  misery,  came  to  the 
door,  and  in  that  voice  of  terrible  des- 
titution which  rings  feeble  and  hollow 
from  an  empty  and  exhausted  frame« 
■he  implored  them  for  some  food. 

^  We  haven't  it  for  you,  honest  wo- 
iiian,"  sidd  Nelly,  In  her  cold^  indiffb- 
rent  voibe— ''it's  not  for  you  now." 

The  hope  of  relief  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  unfeeling  tones  of  the 
voice  in  whidi  she  was  answered.  She 
looked,  however,  at  her  famishing 
children,  and  once  more  returned  to 
the  door,  after  having  gone  a  few  steps 
from  it. 

*«  Oh,  what  win  become  of  these  ?" 
she  added,  pointing  to.  the  children. 
**'  I  ^tt^t  care  about  myself— I  think 
my  cares  will  soon  be  over.** 
'*  Go  to  the  divil  out  o*  that  l"  shouted 
Ac  prophet — •*  don't  be  tormentin*  us 
wid  yours^  and  your  brats." 

•^  Didn't  you  hear  already,"  repeat- 
odh^  wife,  "that  you  got  your  an- 
swer. We're  poor  durselves,  and 
we  cant  lelp  every  one  that  comes  to 
us.     It's  not  for  you  now." 

'•Don't' you  hear  that  there's  no- 
tiiing  for  you  ?"  again  cried  the  pro- 
phet, in  an  angry  voice ;  "  yet  you'll 
be  botherin'  us !" 

"Indeed  we  haven't  it,  good  wo- 
man," repeated  Nelly;  "so  take  your 


"  Dotfl  you  kriow  that's  a  lie  r*  said 
Ssrah,  addressing  her  stepmother. 
*'"You  have  It,  if  you  wish  to  give  it," 

*'  Whaf 8  a  lie  ?"  siud  her  father, 
staling,  for  he  had  again  relapsed 


into  his  moodbess — **  what's  a  lie  ?— 
who — who's  a  liar?" 

"  You  are,"  she  replied,  looking  him 
coolly  and  contemptuously  in  the  face ; 
"  you  tell  the  poor  woman  that  there's 
nbthing  for  her.  Don't  you  know 
that's  a  lie.  It  may  be  very  well  to* 
tell  a  lie  to  them  that  can  bear  it — to 
K  rich  bodagh,  or  his  proud  lady  of  a 
wife — although  it's  a  mean' thing  even* 
to  them ;  but  to  tell  a  lie  to  that 
heartbroken  woman  and  her  poor  chil* 
dre — her  childre-^  aren't  they  her 
own  ? — an'  who  would  spake  for  them 
if  she  wouldn't?  If  every  one  treated 
the  poor  that  way,  what  would  be- 
come of  them  ?  Ay,  to  look  in  her 
fkce,  where  there's  want  an'  hunger, 
and  answer  distress  wid  a  lie— it's 
cruel— -cruel !" 

"  What  a  kind-hearted  creature  sho 
is,"  said  her  stepmother,  looking  to- 
wards her  father — "bn't  she  ?• 

"Come  here,  poor  woman,"  said 
Sarah,  calling  her  back;  "it  is  for 
you.  If  these  two  choose  to  let  you 
an' your  childre  die  or  starve,  I  won  t;** 
and  she  went  to  the  meal  to  serve 
them  as  she  spoke. 

The  woman  returned,  and  looked 
with  considerable  surprise  at  her ;  but 
Nelly  went  also  to  the  meal,  and  was 
about  to  interpose,  when  Sarah's  frame 
became  excited,  and  her  eye&  flashed, 
as  they  always  di0  when  in  a  state  of 
passion. 

"If  you're  wise,  don't  prevent  me,'* 
she  said.  "Help  these  creatures  I 
will.  I'm  you're  match  now,  an'  more 
than  you're  match,  thank  God  ;  so  be 
quiet." 

"  If  I  was  to  die  for  it,  you  wont 
have  your  will  now,  then,"  said  Nelly. 

"  Die  when  you  like,  then,"  replied 
Sarah;  "but  help  that  poor  woman 
an*  her  childre  IiviU" 

"  Fight  it  out,"  said  Donnel  Dhu ; 
"  it's  a  nice  quarrel,  although  Sal  has 
the  right  on  her  side." 

"  If  you  prevent  me,"  said  she,  disre- 
garding him,  and  addressing  her  step- 
mother, "youTl  rue  it  quickly;  orhould 
— I'm  beginnin' to  hate  this  blackguard 
kind  of  quarrellin* — here,  let  her  have 
as  much  meal  as  will  make  my  supper ; 
I'll  do  widout  any,  for  the  sake  o'  the 
childhre  this  night." 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  voice 
more  mitigated,  but  at  the  same  time 
so  resolute,  that  Nelly  stepped  back 
imd  left  her  to  pursue  her  own  cours^t 
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Sh«  then  took  a  wooden  trencher,  and 
with  a  liberal  hand  assisted  the  poor 
creatures,  who  began  to  feel  alarmed 
at  the  altercation  which  their  distress 
had  occasioned  in  the  family. 

'*  You're  starvin*,  childhre,"  said  she, 
whilst  emptying  the  meal  into  the  poor 
woman's  bag. 

"  May  the  blessin*  of  God  rest  upon 
you,"  whispered  the  woman  ;  "  you've 
saved  my  orphans  ;"  and  as  she  uttered 
the  words,  her  hollow  eyes  filled,  and 
a  few  tears  ran  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

Sarah  gave  a  short  loud  laugh,  and 
snatching  up  the  youngest  of  the  chil- 
dren, stroked  its  head,  and  patted  its 
pale  cheek,  excluming — 

"  Poor  thin"-,  you  won't  go  without 
your  supper  this  night,  at  any  rate." 

She  then  laughed  again  in  the  same 
quick,  abrupt  manner,  and  returned 
into  the  house. 

"  Why,  then,**  said  her  stepmother, 
looking  at  her  with  mingled  anger  and 
disdain, "  is  it  tears  you're  sheddin'  ? — 
cryin*  no  less !  Afther  that,  maricles 
will  never  cease." 

Sarah  turned  towards  her  hastily ; 
the  tears  in  a  moment  were  dried  up- 
on her  cheeks,  and  as  she  looked  at 
her  hard,  coarse,  but  well-shaped  fea- 
tures, her  eyes  shone  with  a  brilliant 
and  steady  light  for  more  than  a  mi- 
nute. The  expression  was  at  once 
lofty  and  full  of  strong  contempt,  and 
as  she  stood  in  this  singular  but  strik- 
ing mood,  it  would,  indeed,  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  finer  type  of  energy, 
feeling,  and  beauty,  than  that  which 
w.as  embodied  in  her  finely-turned  and 
exquisite  figure.  Having  thus  con- 
templated the  old  woman  for  some 
time,  she  looked  upon  the  ground, 
and  her  face  passed  rapidly  into  a  new 
form  and  expression  or  beauty.  It  at 
once  became  soft  and  full  of  melan- 
choly, and  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  an  impersonation  of  pity  or  sorrow, 

^<  Oh  no  r*  she  exclaimed,  in  a  low 
voice,  that  was  melody  itself,  "  I  never 
got  it  from  either  the  one  or  the  other 
—the  kind  or  soft  word — an'  it's  surely 
no  wondher  that  I  am  as  I  am." 

And  as  she  spoke  she  wept.  Her 
heart  had  been  touched  by  the  dis- 
tresses of  her  fellow-creatures,  and 
became,  as  it  were,  purified  and  made 
tender  by  its  own  sympathies,  and  so 
she  wept.  Both  of  them  looked  at  her ; 
but  as  they  were  utterly  incapable  of 
understanding  what  she  felt,  this  na- 


tural struggle  of  a  great  but  neglected 
spirit  excited  nothing  on  their  part  but 
mere  indifference. 

At  this  moment  the  prophet,  who 
seemed  labouring  under  a  fierce  but 
gloomy  mood,  rose  suddenly  up,  and 
exclaimed — 

"Nelly — Sarah  1 — I  can  bear  this 
no  longer ;  the  saicret  must  come  out. 
I  am  a " 

"  Stop,"  screamed  Sarah;  "  don't 
say  it — don't  say  it  I  Let  me  lave  the 
counthry.  Let  me  go  some  where — any 
where — let  me — let  me — die  first !" 

«  I  am "  said  he. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  his  wife — "a 
MURDHERER  I  I  know  it  now — I  knew 
it  since  yestherday  mornin*." 

**  Give  him  justice,"  said  Sarah,  now 
dreadfully  excited,  and  seizing  him  by 
the  breast  of  his  coat — "  give  him  com- 
mon justice — give  the  man  justice,  I 
say.  You  are  my  father,  aren't  you  ? 
Say  how  you  did  it.  It  was  a  strugr- 
gle— a  fight ;  he  opposed  you — he  did, 
and  your  blood  riz,  and  you  stabbed 
him  for  fear  he  might  stab  you.  That 
was  it.  Ha !  ha !  I  know  it  was  ;  for 
you  are  my  father,  and  /  am  your 
daughter;  and  that's  what  I  would 
do,  like  a  man.  But  you  never  did  it 
— ah  I  you  never  did  it — in  cold  blood, 
or  like  a  coward." 

There  was  something  absolutely  im- 
pressive and  commanding  in  her  spark- 
ling eyes,  and  the  energetic  tones  of 
her  voice,  whilst  she  addressed  him. 

"  Donnel,"  said  the  wife,  "  it's  no 
saicret  to  me ;  but  it's  enough  now 
that  you've  owned  to  it.  This  is  the 
last  night  that  I'll  spend  with  a  mur- 
dherer.  You  know  what  I  have  to 
answer  for  on  my  own  account ;  and 
so,  in  the  name  of  God,  we'll  part  in 
the  mornin'." 

**  Ha  ! "  exclaimed  Sarah,  "you'd 
lave  him  now,  would  you?  You'd 
desart  him  now  —  now  that  all  the 
world  will  turn  against  him — now  that 
every  tongue  will  abuse  him  —  that 
every  heart  will  curse  him — that  every 
eye  will  turn  from  him  with  hatred; — 
now  that  shame,  an'  disgrace,  an*  guilt 
is  all  upon  his  head,  you'd  lave  him, 
would  you,  and  join  the  world  against 
him  ?  Father,  on  my  knees  I  go  to 
you" — and  she  dropped  down  as  she 
spoke — "here  on  my  knees  I  go  to 
you,  an'  before  you  spake,  mark,  that 
through  shame,  an*  pain,  an'  suiferin', 
an*  death,  I'll  stay  by  you,  an'  with  you. 
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But,  T  now  kneel  to  you  —  what  I 
hardly  ever  did  to  God — an*  for  his 
sake — for  God's  sake — I  ask  vou — oh  I 
say — say  that  you  did  not  kill  the  man 
in  cowld  blood  ;  that*s  all  I  Make  me 
sure  of  that,  and  I'm  happy  !** 

*'  I  think  you're  both  mad,"  replied 
Donnel.  **  Did  I  say  that  I  was  a  mur- 
dherer?  Why  didn*t  you  hear  me 
out?'* 

"  You  needn't,*'  returned  Nelly ;  "  I 
knew  it  since  yestherday  mornin*." 

"  So  you  think,"  he  replied  ;  "  an*  its 
but  natural  you  should.  I  was  at  the 
place  this  day,  and  seen  where  you  dug 
the  Casharawan.  I  have  been  strug- 
glin*  for  years  to  keep  this  saicret,  an' 
now  it  must  come  out ;  but  Tm  not  a 
murdherer.*' 

**  What  saicret,  father,  if  you  are  not 
amurdherer?" asked  Sarah;  "what  sai- 
cret— but  there  is  not  murder  on  you ; 
do  you  say  that  ?'* 

"  I  do  say  it ;  there's  neither  blood 
nor  murdher  on  my  head  1  but  I  know 
who  the  murdherer  is,  an*  1  can  keep 
the  saicret  no  longer." 

Sarah  laughed,  and  her  eyes  spark- 
led up  with  singular  vividness — <*  that'll 
do,"  she  exclaimed — "  that'll  do — alPs 
right  now  ;  you're  not  a  murdherer, 
you  killed  no  man,  aithcr  in  cold  blood 
or  otherwise — ha,  ha — you're  a  good 
father — you're  a  good  father  ;  I  forgive 
you  all  now — all  ever  you  did." 

Nelly  stood  contemplating  her  hus- 
band with  a  serious,  firm,  but  dissatis- 
fied look ;  her  chin  was  supported  upon 
her  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  instead 
of  seeming  relieved  by  the  disclosure 
she  had  just  heard,  which  exonerated 
him  from  the  charge  of  blood,  she  still 
kept  her  eyes  riveted  upon  him  with 
a  stern  and  incredulous  aspect. 

"Spake  out,  then,"  she  observed 
coolly,  *'  an*  tell  us  all,  for  1  am  not 
convinced." 

Sarah  looked  as  if  she  would  have 
sprung  at  her. 

"  You  are  not  convinced,**  she  ex- 
claimed— "you  are  not  convinced!  do 
you  think  he'd  tell  a  lie  on  sich  a  sub- 
ject as  this  ?"  But  no  sooner  had  she 
uttered  the  words  than  she  started  as 
if  seized  by  a  spasm.  "  Ah,  father,** 
she  exclaimed,  "  it's  now  your  want  of 
truth  comes  against  you;  but  still-^ 
still  1*11  believe  you." 

"  Tell  us  all  about  it,**  said  Nelly, 
CoWly— "let  us  hear  all." 

<^  But  you  both  promise  solemnly  in 


the  sight  of  God  never  to  breathe  this 
to  a  human  being  till  I  give  yez  lave.** 

"  We  do — we  do,"  replied  Sarah ; 
"  in  the  sight  of  God  we  do." 

"  You  don't  spake,**  said  he,  address- 
ing Nelly. 

"  I  promise  it." 

"  In  the  sight  of  God  ?"  he  added, 
"  for  I  know  you/* 

*«  Ay,*'  said  she,  "  in  the  sight  of 
God,  since  you  must  have  it  so.** 
.  "  Well  then,*'  said  he,  "  the  common 
report  is  right ;  the  man  that  mur- 
dhered  him  is  Condy  Dalton.  I  have 
kept  it  in  till  I  can  bear  it  no  longer. 
It's  my  intention  to  go  to  a  magistrate 
as  soon  as  my  face  gets  well.  For 
near  two-an-twenty  years  now  this  sai- 
cret is  lyin*  hard  upon  me ;  but  1*11 
aise  my  mind,  and  let  justice  take  its 
coorse.  Bad  I  have  been,  but  never  so 
bad  as  to  take  my  fellow-crature's  life." 

**  Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  his 
wife ;  "  an  now  I  can  undherstandyou." 

"  And  I'm  both  glad  and  sorry," 
observed  Sarah  ;  "  sorry  for  the  sake 
of  the  Daltons.  Oh,  who  would  sup- 
pose it!  and  what  will  become  of  them  1" 

"  I  have  no  peace,"  her  father  added ; 
"  I  have  not  had  a  minute's  peace  ever 
since  it  happened ;  for  sure,  they  say, 
any  one  that  keeps  their  knowledge  of 
murdher  saicret  and  won't  tell  it,  is  as 
bad  as  the  murdherer  himself.  There's 
another  thing  I  have  to  mention,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  but  I'll  wait  for 
a  day  or  two ;  it's  a  thing  I  lost,  an'  as 
the  case  stands  now  I  can  do  nothing 
widout  it." 

"  What  is  it,  father?**  asked  Sarah, 
with  animation,  "let  us  know  what  it  is." 

"  Time  enough  yet,"  he  replied ) 
"it*ll  do  in  a  day  or  two;  in  the  mean 
time  it's  hard  to  tell  but  it  may  turn 
up  somewhere  or  other ;  I  hope  it  may, 
for  if  it  got  into  any  hands  but  my 
own " 

He  paused,  and  bent  his  eyes  with 
singular  scrutiny,  first  upon  his  wife 
and  then  upon  Sarah,  who  had  not 
the  most  distant  apprehension  of  his 
meaning.  Not  so  Nelly,  who  felt 
convinced  that  the  allusion  he  made 
was  to  the  Tobacco-box,  and  her  im- 
pression  being  that  it  was  mixed  up  in 
some  way  with  an  act  of  murder,  she 
determined  to  wait  until  he  should  ex- 
plain himself  at  greater  length  upon 
the  subject.  Had  Sarah  been  aware 
of  its  importance,  she  would  at  once 
have  disclosed  all  she  knew  concerning. 
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it,  together  with  Hanlon's  anxJety  to 
get  it  into  his  possession.  But  of  this 
she  could  know  nothing,  and  for  that 
reason  there  existed  no  association  in 
her  mind  to  connect  it  with  the  crime 
which  the  Prophet  seemed  resolved  to 
bring  to  light. 

When  Donnel  Dhu  laid  himself 
down  upon  the  bed  that  day,  he  felt 
that  by  no  effort  could  he  shake  a 
strong  impression  of  evil  from  off  him. 
The  disappearance  of  the  Box  sur- 
prised him  so  much,  that  he  resolved  to 
stroll  out  and  examine  a  spot  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 


On  fn«pectrt«  the  newly  disttrrbed 
earth,  he  felt  satisfied  that  the  t)ody 
had  been  discovered,  and  this  circum- 
stance, joined  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  Tobacco-box,  precipitated  his 
determimrtion  to  act  as  he  was  about 
to  do  I  or,  perhaps  altogether  sug- 
gested the  notion  of  taking  such  steps 
as  might  bring  Condy  Di&on  to  jvl9- 
tice.  At  present,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
why  he  did  not  allude*  to  the  missing 
Box  openly,  but  perhaps  that  may  be 
accounted  for  at  a  future  and  Tnore 
appropriate  stage  of  our  narrative. 


CHAPTEE   KI. — PITY  AND  REMORSE. 


The  public  mind,  though  often  obtuse 
and  stupid  in  many  matters,  is  in  others 
sometimes  extremely  acute  and  pene- 
trating. For  some  years  previous  to 
the  time  laid  in  our  tale,  the  family 
of  Condy  Dalton  be^an  to  decline  very 
perceptibly  in  their  circumstances. 
There  had  been  unpropitious  sejEi- 
Bons  —  there  had  been  failure  of 
crops  and  disease  among  the  cattle, — 
and,  perhaps  what  was  the  worst 
scourge  of  all,  there  existed  a  bad 
landlord  in  the  person  of  Dick-o*-the- 
Grange.  So  long,  however,  as  they 
contmued  prosperous,  their  known 
principles  of  integrity  and  strict  truth 
caused  them  to  be  well  spoken  of  and 
respected,  in  spite  of  the  imputation 
which  had  been  made  agamst  them 
as  touching  the  murder  of  Sullivan. 
In  the  Course  of  time,  however,  when 
the  evidences  of  struggle  succeeded 
those  of  comfort  and  independence,  the 
world  began  to  perceive  the  just  judg- 
ments of  God  as  manifested  in  the 
disasters  which  befel^  them,  and  which 
seemed  to  visit  them  as  with  a  judicial 
punishment.  Year  after  year,  ajs  they 
sank  in  the  scale  of  poverty,  did  the 
almost  forgotten  murder  assume  a 
more  prominent  and  distinct  shape  in 
the  public  mind,  until  at  length  it  be- 
came too  certain  to  be  doubted,  that 
the  slow  but  sure  finger  of  God's  jus- 
tice was  laid  upon  them  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  that  crime,  however  it 
may  escape  the  laws  of  men,  cannot 
veil  itself  from  the  all-seebg  eye  of 
the  Almighty. 

There  was,  however,  an  individual 
member  of  the  &mily,  whose  pie^  ai^d 
many  virtues  excited  a  sympathy  in 


her  behalf,  as  general  as  it  was  deep 
and  compassionate.  This  was  Mrs.  Dal- 
ton, towards  whom  only  one  universal 
impression  of  good- will,  affection,  and 
respect  prevailed.  '  Indeed  it  might  ^be 
said  that  the  whole  fandly  were  popular 
in  the  coantry  ;  but,  notwitlistanding 
their  respectability  both  individually 
and  collectively,  the  shadow  of  crime 
was  upon  them ;  and  as  long  as  the  peo- 

Ele  saw  that  erery  thing  they  put  their 
and  to  failed,  and  that  a  curse  seemed 
to  pursue  themy  as  if  in  attestation  g£ 
the  hidden  murder,  so  long  did  the 
feeling  that  God  would  yet  vindioate 
his  justice  by  their  more  signal  pon- 
bhment,  operate  with  dreadful  ^ce 
against  them,  with  the  single  eitception 
we  have  mentioned* 

Mrs.  Dalton,  on  her  return  home 
f^m  her  im^ucoessftil  visit  to  the  mi- 
ser's, found  her  family  in  the  san^ 
state  of  grievous  privation  in  wbM  ehe 
had  left  them.  'Tis  true  she  had  not 
mentioned  to  any  of  them  her  intention 
of  appeiding  to  the  gratitude  or  huma- 
nity of  Skinadre ;  yet  tibey  knew,  by 
an  intuitive  perception  of  her  pi0*poe«, 
that  she  had  gone  to  hins/and  although 
their  pride  would  not  allow  them  to 
ask  a  favour  directly  from  bins,  yet 
they  felt  pleased  that  she  had  made 
the  experiment,  and  had  little  doubt 
that  the  miser,  by  obliging  her  in  the 
request  she  went  to  prefer,  would  glad- 
ly avail  himself  of  the  circumstance  to 
regain  their  good  will,  not  so  much  on 
their  own  account  as  for  the  sake  of 
standing  well  with  the  world, in  whose 
opinion  he  knew  he  had  suffered  by  his 
treachery  towards  them  an  tfae  niatter 
of  thetr  farm*.  She  found  her  hssbttMi 
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seated  m  an  ol4  arm  chiur,  whicb>  bav- 
iog  been  an  heir-loom  in  tbe  family  for 
jOMAy  a  long  year,  bad,  with  one  or 
two  otber  thiog%  been  purchased  in 
M  the  sheriff 'a  sale. .  There  was  that 
chair,  which  bad  come  down  to  them 
from  three  or  four  generations ;  an  old 
4>look,  some  smaller  matters,  and  a 
grey  sbeep^  the  pet  of  a  favourite 
daughter,  ^bo  bad  been  taken  away 
from  them  by  decline  during  the  pre- 
ceding autumn.  There  are  objecti, 
otherwise  of  little  vulue,  to  which  we 
cling  for  <the  sake  of  those  unforgotten 
affections  and  old  mournful  associations 
that  invest  indifferent  things  with  a 
feeling  of  holiness  and  sorrow  by  which 
they  are  made  sacred  to  the  heart. 

Condy  Dalton  was  a  man  tolerably 
yrell  stricken  in  years ;  bia  face  was 
Mks, but  not  unhealthy  looking;  and 
Bia  hair,  which  rather  flowed  about  his 
akoalder%  wes  almost. snow-white-— a 
circMQstanee  which,  in  this  case,  was 
iwt  attrilnUed  to  the  natural  progress 
of  years,  but  to  that  cankered  remorse 
vhich  turns  the  bead  grey  before  its 
tioie«  Their  family  now  consisted  of 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  ori- 
ginal iiumber  having  been  two  sons  and 
tkre$  daughters — one  of  the  latter  hav- 
ing fallen  a  victim  to  decline,  as  we 
have  already  stated.  The  old  man 
was  sitting,  in  the  arm  chair,  in  which 
he  leant  iMick,  having  bia  chin  at  the 
same  tiecie  on  his  breast,  a  position 
vluch  gave  something  very  peculiar  to 
his  appearance. 

Agi  Mrsu  Dalton  had  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  unsuccessfully  seekingiqr 
relief  £Bom  other  sources,  it  ia  unne- 
oesaarv  to  say  that  the  day  had  now  con- 
aiderably  advanced,  and  the  heavy  sha^ 
dowsef  this  dismal  and  unhealthy  even- 
ing had  thrown  their  gloom  over  tbe 
j^MkSt  of  all  nature,  to  which  they  gave 
•n  afipearanoe  of  desohition  that  was 
in  painAil  keeping  with  the  sickness 
^d  famine  that  so  mercilessly  scourged 
the  kingdom  at  large.  A  pot  of  water 
lumg  upon  a  dark  slow  fire,  in  order 
tl»at  as  little  time  as  possible  might  be 
Jest  in  relieving  their  physical  wants, 
on  Mrs.  Dalton's  return  with  the  relief 
which  they  expected. 

f*  Here's  my  mother,"  said  one  of 
her  daughters,  looking  with  a  pale 
^eek  and  languid  eye  out  of  tbe  door ; 
fat  sbc^  too»  had  been  visited  by  the 
ffevsiliog  illness;  "  an',  my  God,  she's 
'  a'  as  she  went— empty  handed  1" 


The  other  sister  and  Con,  her  bro- 
,ther,  went  also  to  look  out,  and  there 
.she  was,  certainly  without  relief. » 

"  She  isn't  able  to  carry  it  herself," 
.said  their  father;  ** it  will  be.  «ent  aJT- 
ither  her ;  or  maybe  she's  comin'jto  get 
one  of  you**- Con,  I  8uppot>e— -togofor 
4t.  Bad.  as  Skinadre  is,  he  wouldn't 
(have  the  heart  to  refw^e  us  a  lock  o' 
meal  to  keep  the  life  in  us.  J)hl  no, 
he'd  not  do  that." 

In  a  few  momenta  "Sir^*  Dalton  eii- 
.tered,  and  after  looking  upon  the  scene 
of  misery  about  her,she  sat  down  and 
burst  into  tears, 

"  Mother,"  said  thedaugb  ter, "  there's 
no  relief,  then  ?  You  came  as  you  went, 
I  see." 

"  I  come  as  I  went,  Nancy  p  ^  but 
there  w  relief.  There's  relief  for  the 
poor  of  this  world  in  heaven  ;  but  on 
this  earth,  an'  in  this  world,  there  is 
none  for  us,  glory  be  to  the  name  of 
GodatUl." 

"  So  Skinadre  refused,  then  ?"  said 
her  husband ;  *'  be  wouldn't  gwe  the 
meal  ?" 

*'.  No,"  she  replied,  *«  be  would  not ; 
but  the  truth  is,  our  .woeful  state  !s 
BOW  so  well  known,  that  nobody  will 
trust  us  ;  they  know  tbere*8  no  chance 
of  ever  bein*  paid,  an*  they  all  say  they 
can't  afford  it." 

.".I'm  not  surprised  at  what  Tom 
says,"  observed  our  friend,  young  Con, 
>'tbat  the  mealmongers  and  strong 
farmers  that  keep  the  provisions  up  on 
the  poor  deserves  to  be  smashed  and 
tramped  under  foot ;  an'  indeed  they'll 
get  it  loo  before  long,  for  the  people 
can't  stSnd  this^  especially  when  one 
Jcnows.  that  there^s  enough,  ay,  and 
more  than  enough  in  the  countcy/' 
.  .  *'  If  /  had  tobacco,"  said  tbe  old 
man,  f<  I  didn't  care — that  would  keep 
the  hunger  off  o'  me ;  but  its  poor  Ma- 
ry here,  now  reeoverin'  from  tbe  sick- 
ness, that  I  pity;  don't  cry,  Mary, 
dear ;  come  here,  darlin',  come  here 
and  turn  up  that  ould  creel,  and  sit 
down  beside  roe.  It's  useless  to  bid 
you  not  to  cry,  avourneen  machree, 
bdcaise  we  all  know  what  you  feel ;  but 
you  have  one  comfort,  you  are  inno- 
cent—»so  are  you  all — there's  nothing 
on  any  of  your  minds— -no  dark  thought 
to  lie  upon  your  heart— oh  no,  no ;  an* 
if  it  was  only  myself  that  was  to  suffer, 
I  could  bear  it,  but  to  see  them  that's 
innocent  sufferin*  along  wid  me  is 
what  kills  me.     This  is  tbe  band  of 
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Ood  that's  up((m  tis,  an^  tlwtt  *a^  be^n 
upon  lis ;  an*  that  tw?l  be  upon  us,  an*  I 
knew  it  would  be  so,  for  ever  since  that 
black  night,  the  thought— the  thought 
of  what  happened  I — ay,  it's  that  that's 
in  me^  an*  upon  me — it*s  that  that 
has  put  wrinkles  in  my  cheek  before 
their  time,  an'  that  has  made  my 
white  hair  before  it's  time,  and  that 


'*  Con  dear,"  observed  his  wife,  "  I 
never  wished  you  to  be  talkin'  of 
that  before  them  ;  sure  you  did  as 
much  as  man  could  do  ;  you  repented 
an*  were  sorry  for  it,  an'  what  more 
could  be  expected  from  you  ?" 

*•  Father  dear,"  said  Mary,  drying, 
or  struggling  to  dry  her  tears,  **  don't 
think  of  me,  or  of  any  of  us,  nor 
don't  think  of  any  thing  that  will  dis- 
turb your  mind — don't  think  of  me  at 
any  rate ;  I'm  very  weak  but  I'm  not 
so  hungry  as  you  jnay  think ;  if  I  had 
one  mouthful  of  any  thing  just  to  take 
this  feelin'  that  I  have  inwardly,  an' 
this  weakness  away,  I  would  be  satis- 
fied— that  would  do  me ;  an'  although 
I'm  cryin*  it's  more  to  see  your  misery, 
father  dear,  an'  all  your  miseries,  than 
for  what  I'm  sufferin'  myself;  but 
there's  a  kiss  for  you,  it's  all  I  have  to 
give  you." 

**  Mary  dear,"  said  her  sister,  smote 
to  the  heart  by  her  words,  "  you  are 
sufierin'  more  than  any  of  us,  you  an' 
my  father,"  and  she  encircled  her  lov- 
ingly and  mournfully  in  her  arms  as 
she  spoke,  and  kissed  her  worn  Kps, 
after  which  she  went  to  the  old  man 
and  said  in  a  voice  of  compassion  and 
consolation  that  was  calculated  to 
soothe  any  heart — "  Oh,  father  dear, 
if  you  could  only  banish  all  uneasy 
thoujrhts  from  your  mind — if  you  could 
only  throw  that  darkness  that's  so  often 
over  you,  off  you,  we  could  bear  any 
thing — any  thing — Oh,  any  thing,  if 
we  seen  you  aisy  in  your  mind,  an* 
happy !" 

Mrs,  Dalton  had  dried  her  tears, 
and  sat  upon  a  low  stool  musing  and 
ailent,  and  apparently  revolving  in  her 
mind  the  best  course  to  be  pursued 
under  such  distressing  circumstances. 
It  was  singular  to  observe  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  her  appearance 
even  within  a  few  hours;  the  situation 
of  her  family,  and  her  want  of  success 
in  procuring  them  food  had  so  broken 
down  her  spirits  and  crushed  her  heart, 
^at  the  lines  of  her  fao6  were  deep- 


en^di  and  hef  H^ilcireA  sharpened  anA 
impressed  with  the  marks  Of  suffi^rmg 
as  strongly  as  if  they  had  been  left^here 
by  the  affliction  of  years.  Her  son  leant 
himself  against  a  piece  of  broken  ^alt 
that  partially  divided  their  hut  into 
something  like  two  rooms,  if  they  oouid 
be  called  so,  and  from  time  to  time  b» 
glanced  about  him,  now  at  his  father, 
then  at  his  poor  sisters,  and  again  at 
his  heartbroken  mother  with  an  im- 
patient agony  of  spirit  that  could 
scarcely  be  conceived. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  clenching  his 
hands  and  grinding  his  teeth,  "  it  is 
expected  that  people  like  us  will  sit 
tamely  undher  sich  thratement  as  wr 
have  resaved  from  Dick  6*  the  Grange^ 
Oh,  if  we  had  now  the  five  hundbre 
good  pounds  that  we  spent  upon  our 
farm — spent,  as  it  turned  out,  not 
for  ourselves,  but  to  enable  that  ouM 
villian  of  a  landlord  to  set  it  to 
Darby  Skinadre — for  I  b'lieve  it's  be 
that's  to  get  it,  with  strong  inthrest 
goin'  into  his  pocket  for  all  our  im^ 
provements  —  if  we  had  now,"  be 
continued,  his  passion  rising  —  **  if 
we  had  that  nve  hundhre  pounds 
now — or  one  hundhre— or  one  pound, 
great  God  I — ay,  or  one  shillin'  now, 
wouldn't  it  save  some  of  you  from 
starvin'  ?" 

This  reflection,  which  in  the  young 
roan  excited  only  wrath,  occasioned 
the  female  part  of  the  family  to  burst 
into  fresh  sorrow ;  not  so  the  old 
man — he  arose  hastily,  and  paced  up 
and  down  the  floor  in  a  state  of 
gloomy  indignation  and  fury,  which 
far  transcended  that  of  his  son. 

*«  Oh,"  said  he,  "  if  I  was  a  young 
man,  as  I  was  wanst — but  the  young 
men  now  are  poor,  pitiful,  cowardly — 
I  would — I  would" — he  paused  sud* 
denly,  however,  looked  up,  and  dasp- 
ing  his  hands,  exclaimed— .*•  fbrgiva 
me,  oh  God! — forgive  the  thought 
that  was  in  ray  unhappy  heart  I  Oh, 
no — no — never,  never  allow  your- 
self. Con  dear,  to  be  carried  away  by 
anger,  for  fraid  you  might  do  in  one 
minute,  or  in  a  short  fit  of  anger, 
what  might  make  you  pass  many  a 
sleepless  night  an*  may  be  banish  the 
peace  of  God  from  your  heart  for 
ever!" 

*«God  bless  you  for  them  last 
words,  Condy,"  exclaimed  his  wifo, 
"that's  the  way  I  wish  you  always 
to  spakp-^but  what  to  doj  orXrhero 
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t»  go>  or  who  to  turn  %ot  unless  to 
God  ynself,  I  don't  kno«r." 

*<  We're  come  to  it  at  last^"  said 
th«tr  othtr  daughter,  ^oggy  >  "  ^i^^l® 
we  thought  tt»  but  at  all  events,  it's 
betthev  to  do  that,  than  to  do  worse—* 
betther  than  to  rob  or  steal,  or  do 
mo  ondaicent  act  of  anj  kind.  In 
the  name  of  God,  then,  rather  than 
jon  should  die  of  hunger,  Mary — 
yo«,  an*  my  father*  an*  all  of  yez — 
I'll  go  out  and  beg  from  the  neigh- 
bours." 

"Beg!"  shouted  the  old  man,  with 
a  look  of  rage — "  beg  l"  he  repeated, 
starting  to  his  feet  and  seizing  his  staff 
— *'  beg  1  you  shameless  and  dis^^race- 
fill  strap.  Do  you  talk  of  a  Dal  ton 
goin  out  to  beg  ? — take  that." 

And  aa  he  spoke,  he  struck  her  over 
the  arm  with  a  stick  which  ho  always 
carried. 

"  Now^  that  will  teach  you  to  talk 
of  beggtn*.  No! — die — die  first — die 
at  wanst ;  but  no  beggin'  for  any  one 
wtd  the  blood  of  a  Dalton  in  their 
Teins.  Death — death  a  thousand  times 
sooner  I" 

"Father— oh,I  father,  father,  why 
did  you  do  that?"  exclaimed  bis  son  ; 
*•  to  strike  poor  kind  an'  heartbroken 
Peggy,  that  would  shed  her  blood  for 
you  or  for  any  of  us.  Oh  I  father,  I 
aa  sorry  to  see  it." 

The  sorrowing  girl  turned  pale  by 
the  blow,  and  a  few  tears  came  down 
her  cheeks;  but  she  thought  not  of 
herself*  nor  of  her  sufferings.  After 
the  necessary  pause  occasioned  by  the 
pain,  she  ran  to  him,  and,  throwing  her 
arms  about  bis  neck,  exclaimed,  in  a 
gush  of  sorrow  that  was  perfectly  heart- 
rending to  witness — 

"  Oh  I  father  dear,  forgive  me — your 
own  poor  Peggy  ;  sure  it  was  chiefly 
on  your  account  and  MarVs  I  was 
goin'  to  do  it.  I  wont  go,  then,  since 
you  don't  wish  it;  but  I'll  die  with 
yott." 

The  old  man  flung  the  stick  from 
hira»  aod  eiasping  her  in  his  arms,  he 
•obbed  and  wept  aloud. 

"  My  darlin'  child,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  that  never  yet  gave  one  of  us  a  bad 
word  or  an  angry  look — will  you  for- 
give your  unhappy  father,  that  doesn't 
know  what  he*s  doin' !  Oh !  1  feel  that 
this  state  we're  in — this  outher  desso- 
kttion  an'  misery  we're  in — will  drive 
me  mad !  But  that  hasty  blow,  avour- 
sie«tt  machree— .that  hasty  blow  an'  the 


hot  temper  that  makes  roe  give  it-*i> 
my  curse  yet,  has  been  always  my  curse* 
an'  ever  will  be  my  curse ;  it's  that 
curse  that's  upon  me  now,  an'  upon  all 
of  us  this  minute — it  is,  it  is  I" 

"  Condy,"  said  his  wife,  "  we  all 
know  that  you're  not  as  bad  as  you 
make  yourself.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  your  temper  has  been  sorely 
tried,  an'  your  heart  too,  God  knows ; 
for  our  trials  and  our  downcome  in 
this  world  has  been  great.  In  all  these 
trials,  however,  and  sufferins,  it's  a 
consolation  to  us,  that  we  never  ne- 
glected to  praise  an*  worship  the  Al- 
mighty— we  are  now  brought  almost 
to  the  very  last  pass — let  us  go  to 
our  knees,  then,  an'  throw  ourselves 
upon  his  mercy,  an*  beg  of  him  to 
support  us,  an',  if  it's  his  holy  will, 
to  aid  us,  and  send  us  relief." 

**  Oh,  Mary  dear,"  exclaimed  her 
husband,  **  but  you  are  the  valuable 
and  faithful  wife  I  If  ever  woman 
was  a  protectin'  angel  to  man,  you 
wor  to  me.  Come,  childre,  in  the 
name  of  the  merciful  God,  let  us 
kneel  and  pray." 

The  bleak  and  depressing  aspect 
of  twilight  had  now  settled  down 
upon  the  sweltering  and  deluged 
country,  and  the  air  was  warm,  thick, 
moist,  and  consequently  unhealthy. 
The  cabin  of  the  Daltons  was  placed 
in  a  low,  damp  situation  ;  but  for- 
tunately, it  was  approached  by  a  rem- 
nant of  one  of  these  old  roads  or 
causeways  which  had  once  been  pe- 
culiar to  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  and  also  of  very  singular 
structure,  the  least  stone  in  it  being 
considerably  larger  than  a  shilling 
loaf.  This  causeway  was  nearly  co- 
vered with  grass,  so  that  in  addition 
to  the  antique  and  desolate  appear- 
ance w^'hich  this  circumstance  gave 
it,  the  footsteps  of  a  passenger  could 
scarcely  be  beard  as  they  fell  upon 
the  thick  close  grass  with  which  its 
surface  was  mostly  covered. 

Along  this  causeway,  then,  at  the 
very  hour  when  the  Daltons,  moved 
by  that  piety  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  our  peasantry,  had  gone 
to  prayer,  was  the  strange  woman 
whom  we  have  already  noticed,  pro- 
ceeding with  that  relief  which  it  may 
be  God  in  his  goodness  had  ordained 
should  reach  them  in  answer  to  the 
simple  but  trustful  spirit  of  their 
supplications.     On  reaoning  th9  niise- 
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pable-lookittt  cabin,  she  fuuiaed^  lis* 
tened,  and  beard  tiieir  voices  blend 
in  those  devout  tones  that  always 
JoaHc  the  utterance  of  prayer  among 
the  people.  They  were,  in  fact,  re- 
peating a  Rosary,  and  surely,  it  is  not 
for  those  who  differ  with  them  in 
creed,  or  for  any  one  who  feels  the 
influence  of  true  charity,  to  quarrel 
with  the  form  of  prayer,  when  the 
heart  is  moved  as  theirs  were,  by 
.earnestness  and  humble  piety. 

The  strange  woman,  on  approaching 
the  door  more  nearly,  stood  again  for 
a  minute  or  two,  having  been  struck 
more  forcibly  bv  something  which  gave 
A  touching  and  melancholy  character 
^to  this  simple  act  of  domestic  worship. 
She  observed,  for  instance,  that  their 
prayers  were  blended  with  many  sighs, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  a  gvoan  es- 
caped from  one  of  the  males,  which 
indicated  either  deep  remorse,  or  a 
jMQse  pip  some  great  misery.  One  of 
the  female  voices,  too,  was  so  feeble  as 
acarcely  to  be  heard,  yet  there  ran 
through  it,  she  felt,  a  spirit  of  sueh 
tender  and  lowly  resignation,  mingled 
with  such  an  expression  of  profound 
MCTQW,  as  almost  jnoved  her  to  tears. 
The  door  was  open,  and  the  light 
so  dim,  that  she  could  not  distinctly 
see  their  persons — two  circumstanees 
jwhich  for  a  moment  indueed  her  to 
tear  if  it  were  possible  to  leave  the 
vMX  there  without  their  knowledge. 
She  determined  jQtherwise,  however, 
•nd  as  their  prayers  were  almost  im- 
nedii^el^  concluded*  she,  entered  the 
bouse.  The  sppearance  of  a  stranger 
in  the  dusky  gloom,  carrying  a  burden, 
caused  them  to  suppose  that  it  was 
some  poor  person  coming  to  ask  cha- 
rity, or  permission  to  stop  for  the 
night. 

."Who  is  this?"  asked  Cond^. 
f*  Some, poor  pessoi^  I  suppose^  axm 
Hharity,"  he  added.  *'  But  God*s  will 
))^  done,  we  haven't  it  to  give  this  many 
a  long  day.     Glory  be  to  his  name  1" 

^*  This  is  Condy  Dalton's  house  ?" 
i^ud.thQ  strange  woman,  in  a  tone  of 
inquiry.  .    . 

''  Sioh.as.  it  is,  it*s  his  house,  an'  the 
best  he  has,  my  poor  creature.  I  wish 
U  was  betther  both  for  his  sake  and 
yours*"  he  replied,  in  a  calm  and  re- 
ffigi^ed  voice ;  for  his  heart  had  been 
itmched  and  solemnised  by  the  act  of 
devotion  which  had  just,  concluded.  . 
,,lJr^J^^i^ton«ui  themMatime».had 


thrown  a  handful  iof 'Straw  on  the  fire, 
to  make  a  temp6rary  light. 

'<  Here,'*  said  the  stranger, .''  is  a  pre- 
sent of  meal  that  a  flriend  sent  you.'*  * 

**  Meal!"  exclaimed  Peggy  Didtoa^ 
iffith  a  faint  scream  of  joy  ;  *'  did  70U 
say  «ieal  ?"  she  asked. 

"I  did,*'  replied  the  other;  *«a 
friend  that  hard  of  your  present  di»- 
tress,  and  thinks  you  don't  desarve  it, 
sent  it  to  you." 

Mrs.  Dalton  raised  the  burning; 
straw,  and  looked  for  about  half  a 
minute  into  her  face,  during  whieh  the 
woman  carried  the  meal  over,  and 
placed  it  on  the  hearth. 

**  1  met  you  to-day,  I  think,">  said 
Mrs.  Dalton,  "along  with  Donnel 
Dhu's  wife,  on  your  way  to  Darby 
Skinadre*s?" 

"  You  might,"  replied  the*  woman ; 
"for  I  went  there  part  o*  the  road 
with  her." 

.    "  And  who  are  we  indebted  k>  for 
this  present  ?"  she  asked  again.  1 

"  I'm  not  at  liberty  to  say,"  repliisd 
the  other  ;  "  ba^rin'  that  it's  from  a 
friend  and  well-wish«>." 

Mrs.  Dalton  clasped  her  hands,  and 
looking  with  an  appearance  of  abstrac- 
tion on  the  straw  as  it  homed  in  the 
fire,  said,  in  a  voloe  that  became  in> 
firm  by  emotiour.- 

"Oh!  Iknowit;  it  can  be  no  othratt. 
The  friend  she  spskes  of  is  the  girl.-^ 
.the  blessed  girl.^  whose  goodness  is  in 
every  one's  mouth—.  Qra  Gal  Sullivao. 
I  know  it^-.I  feel  it." 

"  Now,"  said  the  woman,  "  I  must 
go ;  but  before  I  do,  I  wish  to  look 
upon  the  face  of  Condv  Dalton." 

"  There's  a  bit  of  rush  on  the 
shelf  there,"  said.  Mrs.  Dalton  to  one 
of  her  daughters ;  "  bring  it  over  and 
light  it" 

The  girl  did  so,  and  the  stranf^ 
woman,  taking  the  little  taper  in  te 
hand,  approached  Dalton,  andhx^d 
with  a  gaze  almost  fearfully  solemn 
and  searching  into  his  face. 

"  You  are  Condy  Dalton  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  am,"  said  he. 
.    "  Answer  me  now,"  she  proceeded, 
"as  if  veu  were  in  the  presence  of 
God  at  judgment,  are  you  happy?" 

Mrs.  Dalton,  who  felt  anxious,  for 
many  reasons,  to  relieve  her  unfortu- 
nate husband  firom  this  unexpected  and 
extraordinary  catecdu^,  hastened  to 
reply  for  him. 

"  Hov^iiopest  w4NnaB>.A0ukl  A  maa 
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bd  happy,  wbo  is  in  &  sUte  of  such  des* 
titution,  or  who  has  had  soeh  misforv 
tunes  as  be  has  bad ;"  and  as  she  spokd 
her  eyes  fillM  with  tears  of  eompassioa 
lor  her  husband. 

<<  Don't  break  In  upon  me,"  said  tbe 
woman,  solemnly,  ^  but  let  me  ax  my 
question,  an*  let  him  give  his  an- 
swer* In  Ood*s  name  and  presence,  are 
you  a  happy  man  ?" 

**  I  can't  spake  a  lie  to  that,  for 
1  must  yet  meet  my  judge — I   am 

NOT." 

*'  You  have  one  particular  thought 
lihat  makes  you  unhappy  ?" 

**  I  have  one  particular  thought  that 
makes  me  unhappy." 
■    '*How  long  has  it  made  you  on- 

i«pp,?" 

**  For  near  two-and-twenty  years. 

**  That's  enough,"  the  replied; 
¥  God's  hand  is  in  it  all — I  must  now 
go.  I  have  done  what  I  was  axed  to 
do  ;  bat  there's  a  higher  wiH  at  work. 
Honest  woman,"  she  added,  addressing 
Mrs.  Dalton,  *'  I  wdsh  you  and  your 
ehildre  good  night  1" . 

The  moment  she  went  they  almost 
ceased  to  thick  of  her.  The  pot  still 
hang  on  the  fire,  and  little  time  was 
lost  in  preparing  a  meal  of  food. 

From  the  moment  Qra  Gal  Sulli^ 
van's  name  was  mentioned  the  whole 
fiunily  observed  that  young  Con  start- 
ed, and  appeared  to  become  all  at  once 
deeply  agitated ;  he  walked  baokwardi 
and  ibrwards—sat  down — and  rose  up 
.-^4ipplied  his  hands  to  his  forehead-*- 
appeared  soB«times  flushed,  and  again 
pale— and   altogether   seemed    in  a 


6tate  whioh  is  was  diffidilt  to  under- 
stand. 

**  What  isthe  matter  withyou.  Coo?" 
asked  bis  mother,  **  you  seein  dreacU 
fully  uneasy." 

**l  am  ill,  mother,"  he  replied-*- 
**  the  f<dver  that  was  near  taking  Tom 
away,  is  upon  me ;  I  feel  that  I  have 
it  by  the  pains  that's  in  my  head  and 
the  small  o'  my  back." 

<'  Lie  down  a  little*  dear,"  she  add- 
ed— **  its  only  the  pain,  poor  boy,  of 
an  empty  stomach^^lie  down  on  your 
poor  bed,  God  help  you,  and  when  the 
supper's  ready  you'll  be  better." 

•*  It's  her,"  he  replied — "  it's  her-^ 
I  know  it" — and  as  he  uttered  the 
words,  touched  by  her  generosity,  and 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  pover^, 
he  wept  bitterly,  and  then  repaired  to 
his  miserable  bed,  where  he  stretohed 
himself  in  pain  and  sorrow. 

**  Now,  Con,"  said  his  wife^  in  a 
tone  of  consolation  and  encouragementy 
**  will  you  ever  despair  of  God's  mercy, 
or  doubt  his  goodness,  after  whi^  has 
just  happened  ?" 

**  I'm  an  unhappy  man,  Nanqy,"  be 
replied^  **bnt  it  never  went  to  that 
with  me,  thank  God — but  where  is  thflt 
poor  wild  boy  of  our's,  Tom-^oh, 
where  is  he  now,  till  he  gets  one 
meal's  mate  ?" 

«<  He  is  up  at  the  Murtaghs,"  said 
ias  sister,  <'an'  I  had  betther  fetdi 
him  home;  I  think  the  poor  fellow's 
a'most  out  of  his  senses  sinee  Peggy 
Murtagh's  death-^that  aa'  tfae«dvegt  i( 
tbe  fever  has  him  that  he  doesn't 
icnow  what  he's  doin',  GkKl  help  hion  1" 


CHAFTCa  XII.— FAMINE,  DEATH,  AUD  SOftROW. 


Jt  has  never  been  our  disposition, 
either  in  the  <  living  life  we  lead,  or  in 
the  fietioDS,  humb^  and  imperfect  as 
they  are,  which  owe  their  existence  to 
our  imagination,  to  lay  too  heavy  a* 
hand  upon  human  frailty,  any  more 
4ban  it  has  been  to  countenance  or 
pdliate  vice,  whether  open  or  hypo- 
<nr^^akl.  Peggy  Murtagb,  with  whose 
offence  and  death  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted,  was  an  innocent  and  affee- 
'tionate  girl,  whose  heart  was  fall  of 
kind,  ifenerous)  and  amiable  feelmgs. 
She  was  very  young,  and  very  artm, 
and  -loved  not  wisely  but  too  well ; 
whilst  he  who  was  the  author  of  her 
eis,  Wfia^ttearly  as  yonng-  and  artless 
as  herself,  and  loved  her  with  a  first 


affection.  She  was,  in  &ot,  one  of 
thoee  gentle,  timid/  Mid  confiding  crea- 
tures who  suspeot  not  evil  in  others, 
and  are  full  of  sweetness  and  kindness 
to  every  one.  Never  did  there  live^— 
with  the  exception  of  her  offenec.  n 
tenderer  dangnter,  or  a  more  aflRec- 
tionate  sister  than  poor  Peggy,  and 
for  this  reason,  the  regret  was  both 
sincere  Mid  general,  which  was  felt  for 
her  great  imsfortnae.  Poor  girl !  she 
was  but  a  short  time  released  from  her 
early  sorrows,  when  her  babe  fol- 
lowed her,  we  trust,,  to  a  bette^  world, 
-where  the  tears  were  wiped  from  h^ 
eyce,  and  the  weary  one  got  rest. 

The  sosna  in  her  father^  bonse  on 
this  melancholy  night,  was  such  as  few 
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hearts  oduld  bear  unmoved,  as  well  on 
aocoant  of  her  parents*  grief,  as  be* 
cause  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
truthful  exponent  both  of  the  destitu* 
tion  of  the  country,  and  of  the  virtues 
and  sympathies  of  our  people. 

Stretched  upon  a  clean  bed  in  the 
only  room  that  was  off  the  kitchen,  lay 
the  fair  but  lifeless  form  of  poor  Peggy 
Murtagh.  The  l^ed  was,  as  is  usual, 
hung  with  white,  which  was  simply 
festooned  about  the  posts  and  catiopy, 
and  the  coverlid  was  also  of  the  same 
spotless  colour,  as  were  the  death 
clothes  in  which  she  was  laid  out.  To 
those  who  are  beautiful — and  poor 
P^^y  ^^  possessed  that  frequently 
fatal  gift — death,  in  its  first  stage,  be- 
stows an  expression  of  mournful  ten- 
derness that  softens  whilst  it  solem- 
nizes the  heart.  In  her  case  there  was 
depicted  all  the  innocence  and  artless- 
ness  that  characterized  her  brief  and 
otherwise  spotless  life.  Over  thb  me- 
lancholy sweetness  lay  a  shadow  that 
manifested  her  early  suffering  and 
sorrow,  made  still  more  touching  by 
the  presence  of  an  expression  which 
was  felt  by  the  spectator  to  have  been 
that  of  repentance.  Her  rich  auburn 
hair  was  simply  divided  on  her  pale 
forehead,  and  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
template the  sorrow  and  serenity  which 
blended  into  each  other  upon  her 
young  brow,  without  feeling  that  death 
should  disarm  us  of  our  resentments, 
anid  teaeh  us  a  lesson  of  pity  and  for- 
giveness to  our  poor  fellow-creatures, 
who,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
errors,  will  never  more  offend  eitlier 
God  or  man.  Her  extreme  youthful- 
ness  was  touching  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  to  the  simplicity  of  her  beauty 
was  added  that  unbroken  stillness 
which  gives  to  the  lifeless  face  of  youth 
the  only  charm  that  death  has  to  be- 
stow, whilst  it  fills  the  heart  to  its  ut- 
termost depths  with  the  awful  convic^ 
^on  that  that  is  the  slumber  which  no 
humau  care  nor  anxious  passion  shall 
ever  break.  The  babe,  thin  and  pallid 
frona  the  aHliction  of  its  young  and 
unfortunate  mother,  could  hardly  be 
looked  upon,  in  consequence  of  its  po- 
sitlopj  without  tears.  They  had  placed 
it  by  her  side,  but  within  her  arm, 
so  that  by  this  touching  arrangement 
all  the  brooding  tenderness  of  the 
mother's  love  seemed  to  survive  and 
overcotae  the  power  of  death  itself. 
Ther^  tbey  layj  victims  of  jdtn,  but 


emblems  of  innocence,  and  where  is  the 
heart  that  shall,  in  the  inhumanity  of 
its  justice,  dare  to  follow  them  out  of 
life,  and  disturb  the  peace  they  now 
enjoy  by  the  heartless  sentence  of  un- 
forgiveness  ? 

It  was,  indeed,  a  melancholy  scene. 
The  neighbours  having  heard  of  her 
unexpected  death,  came  to  the  house, 
as  is  customary,  to  render  every  as- 
sistance in  their  power  to  the  bereav- 
ed old  couple,  who  were  now  left  child- 
less. And  here  too,  might  we  rjead 
the  sorrowful  impress  of  the  famine 
and  illness  which  desolated  the  land. 
The  groups  around  the  poor  departed 
one  were  marked  with  such  a  thin  and 
haggard  expression  as  general  desti- 
tution always  is  certain  to  leave  be- 
hind it.  The  skin  of  those  who,  with 
better  health  and  feeding,  had  been 
fair  and  glossy  as  ivory,  was  now 
wan  and  flaccid ; — the  long  bones  of 
others  projected  sharply,  and  as  it 
were  offensively  to  the  feelings  of  the 
spectators — the  over-lapping  garment 
hung  loosely  about  the  wasted  and 
feeble  person,  and  there  was  in  the 
eyes  of  all  a  dull  and  languid  motion, 
as  if  they  turned  in  their  sockets  by 
an  effort.  They  were  all  mostly  mark- 
ed also  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  feel- 
ing of  painful  abstraction,  which,  in 
fact,  was  nothing  else  than  that  abid- 
ing desire  for  necessary  food,  which 
in  seasons  of  famine  keeps  perpetually 
gnawing,  as  they  term  it,  at  the  heart, 
and  pervades  the  system  by  that  sleep- 
less solicitation  of  appetite,  which, 
like  the  presence  of  guilt,  mingles  it- 
self up,  whilst  it  lasts,  with  every 
thought  and  action  of  one*s  life. 

In  this  instance  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  aid  which  the  poor  girl 
had  come  to  ask  from  Skinadre  was, 
as  she  said,  *«for  the  ould  couple," 
who  had,  indeed,  been  for  a  long  time 
past  their  last  meal,  a  very  common 
thing  during  such  periods,  and  were 
consequently  without  a  morsel  of  food. 
The  appearance  of  her  corpse,  however, 
at  the  house,  an  event  so  unexpected, 
drove,  for  the  time,  all  feelings  of 
physical  want  from  their  minds ;  but 
this  is  a  demand  which  will  not  be  sa- 
tisfied, no  matter  by  what  moral  power 
or  calamity  it  may  be  opposed,  and  the 
wretched  couple  were  now  a  proof 
of  it.  Their  conduct  to  those  who  did 
not  understand  this,  resembled  insanity- 
or  fatoit^  more  than  any  thing  else. 
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Tiie  facesof  both  wereghafit1y>  and  filled 
with  a  pale^  vague  expression  o£  what  ap# 
peared  to  be  horror,  or  the  dull  star- 
jng  stupor,  which  results  from  the 
fearful  conflict  of  two  great  opposing 
passions  in  the  n)ind — passions,  which 
in  this  case  were  the  indomitable  ones 
of  hunger  and  grief.  After  dusk, 
when  the  candles  were  lighted,  they 
came  into  the  room  where  their 
daughter  was  laid  out,  and  stood  fur 
some  time  contemplating  herself  and 
her,  infant  in  silence.  Their  visages 
were  white  and  stony  as  marble,  and 
their  eyes,  now  dead  and  glassy,  were 
marked  by  no  appearance  of  distinct 
consciousness,  or  the  usual  expression 
of  r-eason.  They  had  no  sooner  ap- 
peared, than  the  sympathies  of  the 
assembled  neighbours  were  deeply  ex- 
otted,  and  there  was  nothing  heard 
for  some  minutes,  but  groans,  sob- 
bings, and  general  grief.  Both  stood 
for  a  short  time,  and  looked  with 
ama2ement  about  them.  At  length, 
the  old  man  taking  the  hand  of  his 
wife  in  his,  said — 

•*  Kathleen,  what's  this  ? — what  ails 
me?     I  want  something." 

•*  You  do,  Brian — you  do.  There's 
Peggy  there,  and  her  child,  poor 
thing  5  see  how  quiet  they  are  I  Oh, 
how  she  loved  that  child !  an'  see, 
darlin' — oh,  see  how  she  keeps  her 
^m  about  it,  for  fear  any  thing  might 
happen  it,  or  that  any  one  might  take 
it  away  from  her  ;  but  that's  her,  all 
over — she  loved  every  thing." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  know 
how  she  loved  it ;  but,  somehow,  she 
was  ever  and  always  afeard,  poor 
thing,  of  seerain'  over  fond  of  it  be- 
fore us,  or  before  strangers,  bekase 
you  know  the  poor  unhappy — bekase 
you  know — what  was  I  goin'  to  say  ? 
ob,  ay,  an'  I'll  tell  you,  although  I 
didn't  let  on  to  her,  still  I  loved 
the  poor  little  thing  myself — ay, 
did  I.  But,  ah  I  Kathleen,  wasn't 
she  the  good  an'  the  lovin'  daugh- 
ter?" 

The  old  woman  raised  her  head, 
and  looked  searcbingly  around  the 
room.  She  seemed  uneasy,  and  gave 
a  ghastly  smile,  which  it  was  difficult 
to  understand.  She  then  looked  into 
her  husband's  face,  after  which  she 
turned  her  eyes  upon  the  countenances 
of  the  early  dead  who  lay  before  her, 
Mkd  going  over  to  them,  stooped  <md 
looked,  elosely  into  their  still  bat  oom« 


posed  faees.  She  then  pat  her  band 
upon  her  daughter's  forehead,  touched 
her  lips  with  her  fingers,  carried  her 
hand  down  along  her  arm,  and  felt 
the  pale  features  of  the  baby  with  a 
look  of  apparent  wonder;  and  whilst 
she  did  this,  the  old  man  left  the  room 
and  passed  into  the  kitchen. 

'•  For  God's  love,  an'  take  her  away,'* 
said  a  neighbouring  woman,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  ;  "  no  one  can  stand  thi?." 

**  No,  no,"  exclaimed  another  ;  "it's 
best  to  let  her  have  her  own  will ;  for 
until  they  both  shed  plenty  of  tears, 
they  won't  get  the  betther  of  the 
shock  her  unexpected  death  gave 
them." 

"Is  it  thrue  that  Tom  Dalton's 
gone  mad,  too  ?"  asked  another  ;  "  for 
it's  reported  he  is." 

"  No  ;  but  they  say  he's  risin'  the 
counthry,  to  punish  Dick  o'  the 
Grange  and  Darby  Skinadre — the  onei 
he  says,  for  put  tin'  his  father  and 
themselves  out  o'  their  farm  ;  and  the 
other  for  bein'  the  death,  he  says,  of 
poor  Peggy  there  and  the  child  ;  an' 
for  takin',  or  oiferin'  to  take  the  farm 
over  their  heads." 

The  old  woman  then  looked  around; 
and  asked — 

"  Where  is  Brian  ?  Bring  him  to 
me — I  want  him  here.  But  wait," 
she  added ;  «  I  will  find  him  myself." 

She  immediately  followed  him  into 
the  kitchen,  where  the  poor  old  man 
was  found  searching  every  part  of  the 
house  for  food. 

"  What  are  you  looking  for,  Brian?" 
asked  another  of  his  neighbours. 

"  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  1  am  dyin'  wid 
fair  hunger — wid  fair  hunger,  and  I 
want  something  to  ait ;"  and  as  he 
spoke,  a  spasm  of  agony  came  over  his 
face.  "  Ah,"  he  added,  "if  A  lick  was 
livin' — if  Alick  was  livin'  wid  us,  it 
isn't  this  way  we'd  be^  for  what  can 
poor  Peggy  do  for  us,  afther  her  "  mw- 
fortunef*  However,  she  is  a  good 
girl — a  good  daughter  to  us,  an'  will 
make  a  good  wife,  too,  for  all  that  has 
happened  yet ;  for  sure  they  wor  both 
young  and  fooHsh,  an'  Tom  is  to  mar* 
ry  her.  She  is  now  all  we  have  to 
depend  on,  poor  thing,  an'  it  wrings 
my  heart  to  catch  htr  in  lonesome 
places,  cryin',  as  if  her  heart  would 
break  ;  for,  poor  thing,  she's  sorry-^ 
sorry  for  her  fault,  mi'  for  the  shame 
an'  sorrow  it  has  brought  her  to ;  an' 
that's  what  makes  her  pray,  too,sooften 
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M  ike  does;  but  God^s  good^  a(h'  h^'ll 
forjg^e  ber,  bekai«^  she  has  repented/' 

^  BrhM,"  said  the  wrfe,  **  come  away  t 
eome  away  till  I  show  you  something*' 

As  she  8poke>  she  led  him  into  the 
other  room. 

*'  There,"  she  proceeded,  "  there  is 
eor  dearest  and  oar  best — ibod-^oh, 
I  am  hungry  too ;  but  I  don't  care 
for  that — sure  the  mother's  love  is 
stroDffdr  than  hunger  or  want  either  ; 
but  there  she  is,  that  was  wanst  our 
pride»  an'  our  delight,  an'  what  is  she 
now  ?  She  needn't  cry  now,  the  poor 
heart-broken  child, — she  needn't  cry 
now, — all  her  sorrow  and  all  her  shame 
and  ^U  her  sin  is  over.  She'll  hang 
her  head  no  more,  nor  her  pale  cheek 
won*t  get  crimson  at  the  sight  of 
any  one  that  knew  her  before  her 
fall ;  but  for  all  her  sin  in  that  one 
act,  did  her  heart  ever  fail  to  you  or 
me?  Was  there[ever  sioh  love,  an'  care 
an'  respect,  as  she  paid  us  ?  an'  we 
wouldn't  tell  her  that  we  forgave 
her ;  we  wor  too  bard-hearted  for 
that,  an'  too  wicked  to  say  that  one 
word  that  she  longed  for  so  much — 
oh,  an'  she  our  only  one — but  now — 
daughter  of  our  hearts — now  we  for* 
give  you  when  it's  too  late — for,  Brian, 
there  they  are !  there  they  lie  in  their 
last  sleep^the  sleep  that  they  will 
never  waken  from  I  an'  it's  well  for 
them,  for  they'll  waken  an*  rise  no 
more  to  care  an'  throuble  an'  sorrow 
an'  shame!     There  they  lie— see  how 

2uiet  an*  calm  they   both  lie  there, 
be  poor  broken  branch,  an*  the  little 
withered  flowerl  ** 

The  old  man*s  search  for  food  in 
the  kitchen  had  ^iven  to  the  neigh- 
boars  the  first  intimation  of  their 
actual  distress,  and  in  a  few  ininutes 
it -was  discovered  that  there  was  not 
a  single  mouthful  of  any  thing  in  the 
boose,  nor  had  they  tasted  a  morsel 
since  the  morning  before,  when  they 
took  a  little  gruel,  which  their  daugh- 
ter made  for  them.  In  a  moment, 
with  all  possible  speed,  the  poor 
creatures  about  them  either  went  or 
sent  for  sustenance,  and  in  many  a 
case,  almost  the  last  morsel  was  shared 
with  them,  and  brought,  though  scanty 
and  humble,  to  their  immediate  as- 
sistance. In  this  respect  there  is  not 
in  the  world  any  people  so  generous 
and  kind  to  their  frllow-creatures  as 
the  Irish,  or  whose  sympathies  are  so 
deep  and  tender,  especially  in  periods 
of  sickneas^  want,  or  death.    It  b  not 


the  tear  alone  ihey  are  wilfifig  to  be- 
stow— oh  no — whatevei*  can  be  done — 
whatever  aid  can  be  given — whatev^ 
kindness  rendered — or  consolation  6f* 
fered,  even  to  the  last  poor  shilling, 
or  "  the  very  bit  out  of  the  mouth,** 
as  they  say  themselves,  will  be  given 
with  a  good  will,  and  a  sincerity  that' 
might  in  vain  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 
But  alas  I  they  know  what  it  is  to 
want  this  consolation  and  assistance 
themselves,  and  hence  their  prompti- 
tude and  anxiety  to  render  them  to 
others.  The  old  man,  touched  a  lit- 
tle by  the  affecting  language  of  his 
wife,  began  to  lose  the  dull  stony- 
look  we  have  described,  and  his  eyes 
turned  upon  those  who  were  about, 
him  with  something  like  meaning,  al-* 
though  at  that  moment  it  could  scarce- 
ly be  called  so. 

"  Am  I  dhramin  ?"  he  asked.  "  Is 
this  a  dhrame?  What  brings  tho 
people  all  about  us  ?  Where's 
Alick  from  us — an'  stay — ^whe^e's  her 
that  I  loved  best,  in  spite  of  her  folly  ? 
Where's  Peggy  from  me — there's 
something  wrong  wid  me — an*  yet 
skes  not  here  to  take  care  o*  me!*' 

"  Brian  dear,"  said  a  poor  famish* 
ed-looking  woman  approaching  him, 
**  she*s  in  a  betther  place,  poor  thing." 

**  Go  long  out  o'  that,  he  replied,, 
"  and  don't  put  your  hands  on  me.'* 
**  It's  Peggy's  hands  I  want  to  have 
about  me,  an*  her  voice.  Where's 
Peggy's  voice,  I  say.  'Father  for- 
give me,*  she  said,  'forgive,  me,  fa- 
ther, or  I'll  never  be  happy  more'-.- 
but  I  would'nt  forgive  her,  although 
ray  heart  did  at  the  same  time ;  still 
I  didn't  say  the  word ; — bring  her 
here,"  he  added, «« tell  her  I'm  ready 
now  to  forgive  her  all ;  for  she,  it*s 
she  that  was  the  forglvin'  creaturer 
herself;  tell  her  I'm  ready  now  to 
forgive  her  all,  an'  to  give  her  my. 
blessin'  wanst  more." 

It  was  utterly  impossible  to  hear 
this  language  from  the  stunned  and 
heart-hroken  father,  and  to  contem- 
plate the  fair  and  lifeless  form  of  the 
unhappy  young  creature  as  she  lay 
stretched  before  him  in  the  peaceful 
stillnessof  death,  without  being  moved 
even  to  tears.  There  were,  indeed, 
few  dry  eyes  in  the  house  as  he  spoke. 

"  Oh,  Brian  dear,"  said  her  weep- 
ing mother,  **  we  helped  ourselves  to 
break  her  heart,  as  well  as  the  rest. 
We  woiddn't forgive  her;  we  woul d*htf* 
say  the  word,  although  her  heart  wm* 
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breakhi*  bekaise  we  did  not.  Ob, 
Peggy  !*  sbe  commenced  in  Irish,  "ot 
our  daughter — girl  of  the  om  fault ! 
the  kiDcly  the  affectionate,  and  the  du- 
tiful child,  to  what  corner  of  the  world 
will  your  father  an*  myself  turn  now 
that  youVe  gone  from  us?  You 
asked  us  often  an*  often  to  forgive  you, 
an'  we  would  not.  You  said  you  were 
sorry,  in  tbe  sight  of  Ood  an*  of  man,  for 
your  fault — ^tbat  jour  heart  was  sore, 
an*  that  you  felt  Our  forgiveness  would 
bring  you  consolation ;  but  we  would 
not.  Ould  man,"  she  exclaimed  ab- 
rpDtly,  turning^o  her  husband,  **  why 
dida*t  you  forgive  our  only  daughter  ? 
Why,  1  say,  (Sdn*t  you  forgive  her  her 
ome /atdt-^jon  wicked  ould  man,  why 
didn't  you  forgive  ber  ?" 

"  Ob,  Kathleen,  I'll  die,"  he  replied 
mournfully,  «<  1*11  die  if  I  don't  get 
Bometbing  to  ait.  Is  there  no  food  ? 
Didn't  Peggy  go  to  thry  Darby  Skina- 
dre,  an'  she  hoped,  she  said,  that  she'd 
bring  u&  relief;  an'  so  she  went  upon 
our  promise  to  forgive  her  when  she'd 
come  back  wid  it." 

« I  wish,  indeed,  I  bad  a  drop  o* 
gruel  or  somethmg  myself,"  replied  his 
wife,  now  reminded  of  her  famished 
ttate  by  his  words. 

At  this  moment,  however,  relief,  so 
fkr  as  food  was  concerned,  did  come. 
The  compassionate  neighbours  began, 
one  by  one,  to  return  each  with  what- 
ever could  be  spared  from  their  own 
necessities,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a 
little  time  this  deaolate  old  couple  were 
supplied  with  provisions  sufficient  to 
meet  tbe  demaQds  of  a  week  or  fort- 
nigbt. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  describci  or 
ratl^er  to  attempt  to  describe,  the  sor- 
row of  Brian  Murtagh  and  bis  wife,  as 
soon  as  a  moderate  meal  of  food  bad 
awakened  them,  as  it  were,  from  tbe 
hearr  and  stnoid  frenzy  into  which  the 
sbocK .  of  their  unhappy  daughter's 
death,  joined  to  the  pangs  of  famine, 
had  thrown  them.  It  may  be  sufEoient 
to  say,  that  their  grief  was  wild,  dis- 
consolate, and.  hopeless.  She  was  the 
only  daughter  they  had  ever  had ;  and 
when  they  looked  back  upon  the  gentle 
and  unfortunate  girl's  many  virtues, 
and  reflected  that  they  bad,  up  to  her. 
death,  despite  ber  earnest  entreaties, 
withheld  from  her  theu*  pardon  for 
her  transgression,  they  felt,  mingled 
wUb^  ihietr  affliction  at  ber  loss,  sucb 
an  oppressive  agony  of  remorse  aa  so. 
language  could  describe* 


Many  of  the  neighbours  now  {oro^ 
posed  tbe  performance  of  a  oer^taoay, 
which  is  frequently  deemed  neeeasary 
in  cases  of  frailty  similar  to  that  <» 
poor  Peggy  Murtagh;— a  ceremony 
which,  in  the  instance  before  us,  was 
one  of  equal  pathos  and  beauty.  It 
consisted  of  a  number  of  these  humble, 
but  pious  and  well-disposed  people 
joining  in  what  is  termed  the  Litany 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  was  an 
earneet  solioitation  of  mercy,  throueh 
ber  intercession  with  ber  Son,  for  tba 
errors,  frailties,  and  sins  of  the  de- 
parted ;  and,  indeed,  when  ber  youth 
and  beauty,  and  her  artlessness  aaad 
freedom  from  guile,  were  taken  into 
consideration,  in  connexion  with  her 
unexpected  death,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  actof  devotion  was  as  affecting 
as  it  was  mournful  and  solemn.  When 
they  came  to  the  words,  **  Mother 
most  pure.  Mother  most  chaste,  Mo« 
tber  undefiled.  Mother  most  lovingw 
prcw  for  her  r — and  again  to  those, 
"  Morning  Star,  Health  of  the  Weak, 
Refuge  of  Sinners,  Comfortress  of  the 
Afflicted,  pray  fur  her  /" — ^their  voices 
faltered,  became  broken,  and,  with 
scarcely  a  single  exception,  they  melt-t 
ed  into  tears.  And  it  was  a  beautiful 
thing  to  witness  these  miserable  and 
half-famisbed  creatures,  shrunk  and 
pinched  with  hunger  and  want,  labour** 
ing,  many  of  them,  with  incipient  ilU 
ness,  and  several  only  just  recovered 
from  it,  forgetting  their  own  distresses 
and  afflictions,  and  rendermgall  the  aid 
and  consolation  in  their  power  to  those, 
who  stood  in  more  need  of  it  than 
themselves.  When  these  affecting 
prayers  for  the  dead  had  been  con- 
cluded, a  noise  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  a  voice  which  in  a  moment  hushed 
them  into  silence  and  awe.  The  voiee 
was  that  of  him  whom  the  departed 
girl  had  loved  with  such  fatal  tender- 
ness. 

<'  In  the  name  of  God,"  exclaimed 
one  of  them,  **  let  some  of  you  keep 
that  unfortunate  boy  out ;  the  sight  of 
him  will  kill  the  ould  couple;"  the 
woman  who  spoke,  however,  had 
hardly  concluded,  when  Thomas  Dal- 
ton  entered  the  room,  panting,  pale, 
tottering  through  weakness,  ana  al- 
most frantic  with  sorrow  and  remorse. 
On  looking  at  the  unhappy  sight  be- 
fore him,  be  paused,  and  wiped  his 
brow,  which  was  moistened  by  ex- 
citement and  over«exertioB«  There- 
was  now  the  silence  of  death  in  tho 
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room  80  deep,  that  the  shooting  of 
a  spark  from  one  of  the  death-candles 
was  heard  by  every  one  present,  an  inci- 
dent which,  small  as  it  was,  deepened 
the  melancholy  interest  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

"An'  that's  it,"  he  at  last  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  which,  though  weak,  qui- 
vered with  excess  of  agony — "  that's 
it,  Peggy  dear — that'^}  what  your  love 
for  me  has  brought  you  to !     An*  now 
it's   too   late,  I  can't  help  you  noic, 
Peggy  dear.     I  can't  bid  you  hould 
your   modest  face  up,  as  the  darlin' 
wife  of  him  that  loved   you  betthcr 
than  all  this  world  besides,  but  that 
left  you,  for  all  that,  a  stained  name 
an*  a  broken  heart  1     Ay  I  an'  there's 
what    your    love    for    me    brought 
you   tol       What  can  I  do  now   for 
you,    Peggy    dear?      All    my    little 
plans  for  us  both — all  that  I  dreamt 
of  an'  hoped  to  come  to  pass,  where 
are  they  now,  Peggy  dear  ?     And  it 
wasn't  I,  Peggy,  it  was  poverty — oh 
you  know  how  I  loved  you ! — it  was 
the  down,  come  we  got — it  was  Dick 
o*  the   Grange,  that  oppressed   us — 
that  ruined  us — that  put  us  out  with- 
out  house  or  home — it  was  he,  and 
it  was  my  father — my  father  that  they 
say  has  blood  on  his  hand,  an*  I  don't 
doubt  it,  or  he  wouldn't  act  the  part  he 
did — it  was  he,  too,  that  prevented  me 
from  doin'  what  my  heart  encouraged 
me  to  do  for  you !     Oh  blessed  God," 
he  exclaimed,  "what  will  become  of 
me!   when  I  think  of  the  long,   sor- 
rowful, implorin'    look   she    used   to 
give  me,  I'll  go  mad — I'll  go  mad!-~ 
I've  killed  her — I've  murdhered  her, 
an*  there's  no  one  to  take  me  up  an* 
punish  me  for  itl  An'  when  I  was  ill, 
Peggy  dear,  when  I  had  time  to  think 
on  my  sick  bed  of  all  your  love  and 
all    your    sorrow    and    distress  and 
shame  on  my  account,  I  thought  I'd 
never  see  you   in  time  to  tell   you 
what  I  was  to  do,  an*  to  g^ve  conso- 
lation to  your  breakin'  heart ;  but  all 
that's  now  over ;  you  are  gone  from 
them  all — you  are  gone  from  me,  an* 
like  the  lovin*  crathur  you  ever  wor, 
you  brought  our  baby  along  wid  you! 
An'  when    I  think   of  it — oh,   God, 
when  I  think  of  it,  before  your  shame, 
my  heart*8  delight,  how  your  eye  felt 
proud  out  of  me,  an*  how  itsmiled,  when 
it  rested  on  me.    Oh,  littleyou  thought 
Td  hould  back  to  do  you  justice — me 
that  you  doted  on — an*  yet  it  was  I 
that  sullied  you — I !  me !    Here,"  he 


shouted — "here,  is  there  no  one  to 
saize  a  murdherer  ! — no  one  to  bring 
him  to  justice  1" 

Those  present  now  gathered  about 
him,  and  attempted  as  best  they  might, 
to  soothe  and  pacify  him  ;  but  in  vain. 
"  Oh,"  he  proceeded,  "  if  she  was 
only  able  to  upbraid  me — but  what 
am  I  sayin' — upbraid  1  Oh,  never 
never  was  her  harsh  word  beard — oh 
nothing  ever  to  me  but  that  long 
look  of  sorrow,  that  long  look  of 
sorrow,  that  will  either  drive  me 
mad,  or  lave  me  a  broken  heart !  That's 
the  look  that'll  always,  always  be  be- 
fore me,  an'  that,  'till  death's  day, 
will  keep  me  from  ever  bein'  a  happy 
man," 

He  now  became  exhausted,  and 
received  a  drink  of  water,  after  which 
he  wildly  kissed  her  lips,  and  bathed 
her  inanimate  face,  as  well  as  those 
of  their  infant  with  tears. 

*•  Now,"  said  he,  at  length  ;  "  now, 
Peggy  dear,  listen — so  may  God 
never  prosper  me,  if  I  don*t  work 
bitther  vengeance  on  them  that  along 
wid  myself,  was  the  means  of  bringin' 
you  to  this — Dick  o'  the  Grange, 
an*  Darby  ^kinadre,  for  if  Darby  had 
given  you  what  you  wanted,  you 
might  be  yet  a  livin*  woman.  As 
for  myself,  I  care  not  what  becomes 
of  me ;  you  are  gone,  our  child  is 
gone,  and  now  I  have  nothing  in  this 
world  that  I'll  ever  care  for — there's 
nothing  in  it  that  I'll  ever  love 
again." 

He  then  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  going  out  of 
it,  when  her  father,  who  had  nearly 
recovered  the  use  of  his  reason, 
said— 

"  Tom  Dal  ton,  you  are  lav  in*  this 
house,  an*  may  the  curse  of  that  girl's 
father,  broken-hearted  as  you've  left 
him,  go  along  wid  you." 

**  No,**  exclaimed  his  wife,  "  but 
may  the  blessin'  of  her  mother  rest 
upon  you  for  the  sake  of  the  love 
she  bore  you!" 

•*  You've  spoken  late,  Kathleen 
Murtagh,*'  he  replied,  "the  curse  of 
her  father  t5  on  me,  an'  will  folly  ine ; 
I  feel  it." 

His  sister  then  entered  the  room 
to  bring  him  home,  whither  he  ac- 
companied her,  scarcely  conscious  of 
what  he  did,  and  ignorant  of  the 
cloud  of  vengeance  which  was  so  soon 
to  break  upon  his  wretched  father's 
head.  ^  j 
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THE  WINE  8FILLEDW 

[A  friend  of  roinew  who  was  in  the  Spanish  legion,  brought  home  a  small  oil 
MintiDg  from  YaUadoIlid*  It  seems  very  old  ;  and,  though  not  clearly  intel- 
ligiblfiy  it  is  painted  with  such  power,  that  the  impression  never  leaves  my 
fund.  It  represents  a  chamber,  in  which  a  young  man  stands  alone.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  gaxing  at  some  unseen  object  on  the  waU  near  which  he  stands.  A 
.wine^giass,  spilled  and  broken,  lies  near  the  chimney.  His  attitude  is  that  e. 
one  bending  forward,  as  if  to  salute  some  object  of  affection,  and  suddenly 
startled  by  an  unexpected  horror.  The  open  window  shows  a  horse,  with  an 
.  -empty  saddle,  standing  below  under  a  deluge  of  rain.  Such  is  the  bare  subject 
which  I  have  attempted  to  realize  in  the  following  verses  ;  perhaps  they  may 
anterest  some  one  who  knows  the  picture.  The  verse  from  Solomon's  Soog» 
wbieh  I  have  marked,  is  similarly  traced  on  a  leaf  in  a  wreathe  of  ivy  whidi 
^nrrounds  the  painting.  ^ 

Faithfully  yours, 

€  •  •  L.3 

What  withering  gloom  inspired  thee  ? — 
What  undeparting  woe  ? — 
Could  Genius  dream  those  stricken  eyes  ?^. 
Could  Fancy  paint  ? — Ah,  no ! . 

Woe  in  the  heart  for  cverl 

The  long  days  of  despair^ 

The  nights  whose  darkness  reached  the  aouU 

flave  left  their  record  there. 

What  story  can  I  fashion 
For  eyes  whose  blasted  sight 
Might  fit  Belsshazzar,  as  he  gazed  j 
Upon  the  wall  that  night  ? 

But  his  were  sun^  with  sinning — 

His  recompense  was  dnei 

This  lifted  brow  holds  faithful  thoughts— 

Those  parted  lips  are  true. 

Those  lips  with  wonder  parted — 

Those  lips  with  misery  pale — 

Those  close-wrung  hands — those  withered  flowers — 

Ah,  woe  betide  the  talel 

1  have  seen  death  with  hunger. 

And  lips  with  thirsting  gray  ; 

But  strength  yet  nerves  those  clenching  hands, 

And  the  wine  is  thrown  away. 

Is  this  some  guilty  felon 
£ntrapped  into  his  snare  ? 
Is  it  some  murderer  who  beholds 
His  bleeding  victim  there  ? 

Is  it  some  prodigal's  last  hour 
Of  ruined  hope  and  youth  ? 
Ah,  no--for  round  the  ruins  orte^ 
The  ivy  leaves  of  trutb. 
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Or  has  black  death  bereft  him 
Of  fortune,  friend,  or  love  ? 
No — Faith  can  stand  upon  the  grave. 
And  sorrow  look  above.  ^ 

More  like  some  trusting  pilgriniji 
That  tracks  a  falling  star. 
Betrayed  to  ruin  by  the  beam 
That  led  his  steps  so  far. 

Or  some  forgiving  victim* 

Unfailing  to  the  grave. 

Stabbed  by  the  hand,  mocked  by  the  heart 

He  came  to  bless  and  save* 

For  so  those  lips  are  paHiqgy 
^  As  they  had  closed  to  kiss. 

And  opened,  at  the  blow,  to  say^ 
•"  Ah,  met  was  U for  this  r,        ^ 

No  an^er  sits  upon  them — 
Ton  almost  hear  their  breatb> 
Choking  the  agony  that  strives 
With  something  worse  than  deatls. 

Those  lips  apart  and  pallid 

Are  sobbinff  whfle  they  parfc ; 

Those  hands  are  wrung,  as  though  they  strive 

To  elow  a»  breakipg  heart. 

The  faded  lowers  within  them, 
Alas  t  they  teH  the  story  r 
No  more  for  him  the  ei^  shall  bloom» 
The  sky  has  lost  its  glory  1 

That  spilled  and  broken  wine-cvp 
Betrays  tl»^  loss  divme ; 
The  cup  is  spilled  that  hdd  for  him 
A  «<  better  draught  thaa  wine.'*^<     ^ 


IBftAHm   PACBA   AffB   WELLINGTON* 
O»A0VftAR,    FtfOM  VHtf  OOPflC. 

*•  Is  there  s  wise  man  in  your  queen'is  dominions  T* 
Asked  Ibrahim*     The  Prince  of  Waterloo 

Replied — ^  There  cannot,  sire,  be  two  opinions 
Of  Williamsmythobricnbru8hboru'*t 


*  Solomon's  Song,  chi^.  i.  verse  2. 

f  In  the  triumphal  procession  at  Limerick,  Mr.  Egan,  on  the  part  of  the  brush- 
makers,  presented  the  hero  with  a  monster  brush,  entreating  hun  to  sweep  awav 
the  abuses  of  the  imperial  parliament. — See  Limerick  Chronicle  now,  and  Pknem 
hereafter. 
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THE   p&AMA   IN   CONNEXION   WITH   THE   FINE   ARTS. 


That  the  taste  for  the  drama  has  been 
declining  amongst  us  for  many  years, 
4nd  is  now  at  its  lowest  ebb,  is  a  re- 
mark so  familiar,  that  its  soundness 
is  never  nuestioned.  The  Syncretics 
tells  us  that  the  mind  is  wanting  to 
follow  them  in  their  illustrations  of 
the  higher  drama ;  and  the  managers 
are  in  despair,  because  the  public  will 
Dot  reward  with  overflowing  houses 
their  assiduous  efforts  to  illustrate  the 
lower.  The  former  never  had,  and 
never  will  have  a  public ;  the  latter 
have  lost  theirs,  in  just  retribution  for 
pandering  to  a  taste  ephemeral  in  du- 
ration, as  it  was  coarse  in  its  indul- 
gence. The  taste  for  such  a  drama 
4s  foodi  are  in  the  habit  of  presenting 
has  declined  among  all  the  intelligent 
supporters  of  the  stage — or  cather  it 
never  existed.  But  that  the  taste  for 
the  drama  in  itself— the  love  of  the 
&*amatic  art,  wheth^i^  in  author  or 
actor,  wherever  it  presents  itself  in  a 
form  worthy  of  the  name— the  delight 
in  scenic  representation,  where  true  to 
common  nature,  or  transporting  us 
into  those  regions  of  the  ideal,  where 
we  instinctively  recognize  and  bow  be- 
fore a  higher  truth — that  these  have 
not  declined,  is  manifest  to  any  one 
who  has  careiully  watched  the  au- 
diences of  our  theatres.  Nay^  to  ad- 
mit that  they  conid  by  possibility  have 
declined^  would  be  to  admit  that  we 
were  behind  our  ancestors  in  our  feel- 
ing for  the  earnest  and  the  romantic 
in  passion  and  emotion,  and  for  the 
noble  and  beautiful  in  art  and  poetry — 
a  positi<m  which,  despite  the  mecha- 
nical tendency  of  the  age,  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  warrant  for  admitting. 
What  the  drama  was  to  our  forefa- 
thers, it  is  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  us 
— a  refuge  from  the  dust,  and  drudgery, 
and  commonplace  of  every-day  life— 
where  we  may  forget,  in  the  *^  high 
passions  cmd  high  actions*'  of  the 
Boefs  world,  how  worn  and  weary, 
bow  petty  and  personal  we  become  in 
ibis ;  and,  catching  new  inspiration 
firom  the  refreshing  breezes  of  that 
better  atmosphere,  resume  the  routine 
duties  of  working  day  existence  with 
purer  heart  and  higher  purpose.  For 
«i  at  the  burden  o£  lifo  presses  more 


heavily  every  year  as  our  civilization 
advances.  The  Actual  hems  us  in  on 
every  side.  Our  faculties  of  thought 
and  action  are  all  tasked  to  the  utter- 
most in  the  practical  details  of  life ; 
and  we  afe  swept  along  with  the  tor- 
rent, unable  to  do  niore  than  to 
cast  well  nigh  momentary  glances  to- 
wards those  regions  of  ideal  beauty« 
which  artists  and  poets — 

**  Serene  eresAon  of  importal  thiiBgi,^ 

have  conjured  up  for  us,  but  towards 
which  the  spirit  turns  with  a  yearning, 
passionate  in  proportion  to  the  obsta- 
cles to  its  gratification.  We  live  too 
fast — we  are  forced  to  live  too  fast,  to 
find  leisure  for  contemplation.  But 
the  heart,  the  imagination,  are  im- 
mortal. Each  will  make  itself  heard, 
each  will  demand  its  gratification,  let 
the  world,  with  its  practical  strivings, 
absorb  us  as  it  may.  And  where,  in  all 
the  realms  of  literature  or  art — where, 
amid  the  throns  and  turmoil  of  modern 
life,  may  both  be  satisfied  so  well  and 
80  readily  as  in  a  drama,  rich  as  is  our 
own  in  all  that  can  stimulate  the  feeU 
ings,  and  quicken  and  irradiate  the  in- 
tellect? Here  the  necessity  of  our 
nature  ^o  escape  from  the  real  to  the 
ideal  tinds  an  indulgence  which  it  can 
find  nowhere  else.  The  drama  is 
poetry  in  its  highest,  its  most  suggest- 
ive, as  well  as  its  most  compact  form. 
It  places  the  Joys,  sorrows,  passions, 
fears,  struggles,  temptations,  triumphs, 
that  are  the  essence  of  poetry,  living 
before  us,  and  makes  every  spectator, 
as  it  were,  a  poet  for  the  time,  by  in- 
spiring him  with  vivid  sympathy  for 
the  passion  or  emotion  of  the  scene. 
The  drama  must,  therefore,  always 
exercise  an  influence  over  an  educated 
people,  and  never  more  than  when 
they  have  little  leisure,  or  are  too  much 
over-wrought,  to  pursue  the  cahner 
studies  of  the  closet. 

More  peculiarly  is  this  true  as  regards 
ourselves.  The  nation  that  produced 
Shakspeare,  that  cherishes  him  as  the 
supreme  of  poets,  can  never  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  acted  drama.  His  plavs 
were  written  for  the  stage,  not  for  the 
study.  Not  only  b  he  the  first  of  poets, 
be  is  idso  first  of  dramatic  artists,  in 
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skilful  constraction,  in  power  of  situa- 
tion, in  interest  of  action.  Himself  an 
aetor,  he  loved  and  reverenced  his  art. 
He  knew  the  power  that  lies  in  an  ae- 
tor's  hands ;  and  he  trusted  to  that 
power  to  ffll  up  his  outline,  to  inform 
with  the  moving  spirit  of  life  the  be- 
ings of  his  fancy,  till  thej  lived  iot 
other  ejes  and  hearts  truly  and  in- 
tensely a»  for  his  awn.  Rare,  indeed, 
has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  the  appear- 
ance of  genius  capable  of  fully  carrying 
out  our  great  poet's  concept  ions,  til]> 
even  from  the  most  indifferent  repre- 
sentation, some  fresh  ideas  will  be  ga- 
thered—  some  clearer  views  of  the 
general  structure  of  the  play,  or  of 
the  characters  that  fill  it.  The  public 
feel  this,  and  they  act  upon  the  feel- 
ing. We  see  them  attracted  by  his 
plays,  even  when  these  are  put  before 
them  poorly,  both  as  regards  per- 
formers and  scenic  appointments  ^  and 
wherever  something  like  j.u8tice  ia 
done  to  his  conceptions,  as  by  Miss 
Helen  Fauci  t,  or  Mr.  Macready  (far 
short  of  the  standard  of  a  great  Shak- 
n>erian  actor  as  that  accomplished  ar- 
tist is),  they  are  never  slow  to  recog- 
nize and  reward  the  power. 

Can  any  one  who  has  watched  the 
recent  history  of  the  stage  doubts  that, 
if  the  tragic  drama  were  ta  be  placed 
before  the  public  in  worthy  and  suit- 
able form,  there  would  no  longer  be 
left  the  shadow  of  pretext  for  main- 
taining that  the  love  of  the  drama  had 
undergone  any  decay?  Look,  for  exam- 

Sle,  at  the  success  which  attended  Mr. 
[acready's  admirable  revivak  of  Shak- 
Seare,  some  years  ago  at  Drury-lan*. 
is  management  was  undertaken  under 
serious  disadvantages,  both  as  regarded 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
the  theatre,  and  in  the  materials 
for  carrying  out  his  purpose  which 
lay  within  his  command.  For  the 
first,  the  buffooneries,  and  indecen- 
cies, which  had  degraded  what  should 
have  been  the  temple  of  national  lite- 
rature and  of  art,  into  a  haunt  of  folly 
and  vice,  had  perverted  the  taste  of 
that  large  class  of  play-goers,  whe 
seek  the  theatre  for  mere  excitement, 
whilst  it  had  driven  from  its  walls  those 
to  whom  the  drama  was  a  study,  and 
intellectual  recreation.  The  latter  were 
to  be  won  once  more  into  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  theatre — the  former  were 
to  be  taueht  to  find  pleasure  in  some- 
thing higher  than  the  splendours   of 


spectacle,  or  the  meretricious  fascina- 
tions of  the  ballet.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  old  companies  of  performers  had  all 
been  broken  up,  and  a  company  was  ta 
be  brought  together  new  to  each  other — 
in  itself,  a  drawback  of  a  very  seriou» 
kind, — and  for  the  most  part  unaccus- 
tomed to  that  long  course  of  severe, 
training  which  is  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  agood  aetor.  Over 
these  difficulties,  the  energy,  intelli- 
gence, and  predominating  will  of  Mr. 
Macready,  in  a  great  measure,  tri- 
umphed. Mnad  resumed  the  place  o^^ 
**  inexplicable  dumb-sbow  and  noise'*-* 
spectacle  was  rendered  subservient  ta 
the  illustration  of  the  poet  The  pub- 
lie  hailed  the  change  with  rapture,  and 
seconded,  most  liberally,  the  efforts  to 
establish  a  pure  taste,  and  to  present 
the  tnasterpieces  of  dramatic  art  in  a 
manner,  in  some  degree  worthy  of  th^ 
poet's  conceptions.  These  efforts  were 
discontinued  firom  causes^  we  believe^ 
entirely  private — public,  at  leaat,  only' 
in  so  far  as  the  publie  were  losers  bj 
the  result  —  certainly  not  from  any. 
lukewarnmess  on  their  part.  Had  thej 
been  continued,  it  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  cause  ^  the  drama^ 
would  have  been  mater isJly  benefitedv 
There  were,  no  doubt,  many  and  grave^ 
errors  in  Mr.  Macready 's  management^ 
which  it  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  con-« 
sider,  but  it  nuist  always  be  regarded 
with  grateful  recoUeetionby  many,  whot 
then  received  higher  and  more  vivid 
impressions  of  the  capabilities  of  the* 
stage,  than  they  had  evev  before  ima- 
gined. 

The  difficulties  that  would  attend 
the  revival  of  a  similar  enterprise  are^ 
now  infinitely  augmented*  Not  that 
pnblio  support  would  be  wanting — ^not 
that  an  equal  amount  of  presiding  in- 
telligence could  not  be  commanded. 
The  resources  of  the  antiquary,  th& 
machinist,  and  the  seene-painler,  ar» 
equally  ready  now  as  before.  The  whole* 
dead  machinery  of  the  stage,  the  frame- 
work of  the  picture  is  equally  at  com- 
mand. But  where  are  the  actors  ?  We 
neither  have  them  now,  nor  do  we  see 
much  prospect  of  having  them.  It  ia 
they,  we  noaintain,  who  have  declined  ; 
not  the  taste  for  the  drama.  Place  a 
Kemble,  a  Siddons,  a  Kean  apon  the 
atage,  surround  them  with  that  chatter 
of  able  and  practised  artiats,  who  vied 
with  them  in  their  great  delineationa  af 
character  and  passion,  and  see  whether 
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the  public  would  be  less  forward  than 
before  to  do  homage  to  their  genius  1 
So  far  is  indifference  to  excellence 
from  being  characteristic  of  the  time, 
that  it  seems  to  us,  that  there  is  only 
too  great  an  eagerness  to  hail  even 
the  $emb2a»ce  of  power,  and  to  crown 
it  with  the  fame  md  rewards  that 
ahould  be  reserved  only  for  greatness. 
Some  peculiarity  of  manner,  some  un> 
tisual  vehemence  of  style,  some  mere 
trick  of  art — anything  in  short,  that 
is  out  of  the  usual  run  of  common- 
place, passes  current,  as  evidence  of 
igenius.  But  the  prevailing  curse  of 
clever  mediocrity  has,  with  one  or  two 
brilliant  exceptions,  settled  upon  the 
«tage,  as  upon  literature  and  art,  and 
we  oast  our  eyes  hopelessly  around 
for  evidence  of  that  high  ambition 
and  patient  striving  towards  greatness, 
which  made  the  stages  of  Drury-Lane 
and  Coven t- Garden  illustrious  during 
thfi  last  generation. 

It  seems  as  if  greatness  then  pro- 
duced greatness — genius  fostered  ge- 
nius— as,  indeed,  we  believe  they  ever 
will.  Sympathy  and  emulation  stimu- 
lated faculties,  that  had  else  been  dor- 
mant, to  join  in  the  glorious  struggle 
for  distinction, 

**  CerUn  ingenio,  contendere  nobiliUite, 
Noctee  atque  dies,  pnestanti  nlti  labore." — 

The  skill,  intelligence,  and  enthusi- 
asm of  each  labourer  in  the  same  noble 
field  reacted  favourably  upon  the  other, 
and  all  attained  a  higher  excellence 
than  they  could  have  reached,  had  each 
been  left  to  pursue  his  aspirations 
singly  and  alone.  We  see  the  opera- 
tion of  this  principle  in  the  lyrical 
Italian  opera  of  Her  Mi^esty's  thea- 
tre. There  all  the  performers  are 
masters  of  the  art,-^all  have  risen 
to  their  position  by  the  labour  and 
science  of  years  bestowed  in  the 
cultivation  of  g^eat  original  powers. 
Each  individual  is  dbtinguisbed  by 
aome  peculiar  g^fts.  In  combina^ 
tion  they  produce  effects  of  sur- 
passing excellence.  The  collision  of 
the  qualities  of  one  performer  with 
those  of  another,  corrects  faults,  deve- 
▼elopea  new  ideas,  suggests  new  com- 
binaitions.  A  school  where  even  ac^ 
complished  artists  may  learn,  is  thus 
^rmed,  and  the  public  reap  the  results 
in  the  improved  musical  taste  which 
la  insenttbly  acquired  under  the  inflo- 
6000  of  aoch  consummate  skilL 


Let  us  imagine  a  national  theatre 
with  a  company  of  corresponding  ex- 
cellence, with  genius  for  the  tragic 
drama  equal  to  that  of  Grisi,  Lablache 
and  Mario  in  the  lyrical,  and  with  the 
same  predominating  taste  and  intelli- 
gence in  all  the  details  of  the  scene  I 
Can  it  be  doubted,  that  such  a  theatre 
would  command  the  warmest  support 
of  all  the  intelligence  of  the  time,  of 
all  those  sections  of  society  who  are  at 
present  repelled  from  wtr  theatres  by 
bad  plays  and  worse  acting?  Unques- 
tionably it  would.  But  alas!  the  hope 
of  such  a  theatre  and  of  such  actors  is 
a  remote  one  indeed^ 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  fact,  that  the  increas- 
ing love  for  the  drama  has  debased  its 
quality  and  lowered  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  performers.  The  demand 
for  the  latter  has  outrun  the  supply, 
and  inferior  talent  is  consequently  ele- 
vated to  a  position  far  above  what  it 
formerly  could  have  obtained.  So 
long  as  dramatic  performances  were 
limited  to  a  few  theatres,  the  leading 
actors  were  concentrated  within  their 
walls,  and  they  were  regarded  by  the 
profession  generally,  as  the  goal  of  ho- 
nourable distinction,  for  which  it  was 
their  ambition  to  qualify  themselves. 
Within  these  theatres  a  system  of 
rigid  discipline  was  maintained,  and  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  preserved. 
The  ideas  of  the  gpreat  performers  of 
former  times  were  handed  down,  and 
the  genius  of  the  actor  availed  itself 
of  the  conceptions  and  experience  of 
his  predecessors.  The  whole  resources 
of  art  were  then  brought  in  aid  of  the 
original  powers  of  the  actors.  In  the 
provinces,  again,  the  theatres  of  Edin- 
burgh and  other  places  were  consi- 
dered as  schools  for  the  training  of 
young  actors.  The  same  high  stan* 
dard  of  excellence  was  there  placed 
before  them  by  the  tnanagers,  and 
maintained  by  the  occasional  visits 
of  the  great  actors,  who  kept  alive 
within  their  younger  brethren  the 
ambition  of  distinction,  while  they 
illustrated  the  means  by  which  it  was 
to  be  obtained.  Years  were  then  not 
thought  too  much  for  the  practice  of 
the  subordinate  parts  of  the  profession, 
years  of  severe  application  and  study, 
m  which  habits  of  observation  were  ac- 
quired and  ripened,  and  practical  dex- 
terity attained  in  an  art  where  it  is  only 
to  be  arrived  at  by  patient  and  per* 
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•dvering  jjeal.  The  pla^R,  tots  whiofa 
then  held  possession  of  tbe  stage  were 
plays  of  obara5ter  and  passioir.  Ta 
embody  them,  knowledge  of  Hie  and 
oFtbe  heart  lArere  indispensable;  and  the 
actor  could'  not  escape  into  that  mere' 
sparkle  and  dash  of  nuuraer,  which  car- 
ties  most  of  our  performers  success-' 
fuHj  through  the  extravagance  and 
caricature  of  the  staple  pieces  of  the 
present  day.  Under  these  circumstan^ 
tes,  a  class  of  performers  grew  upr-" 
well  sttidied  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  their  a^t ;  and  ihere  was  no  leading 
provincial  theatre  which  could  not 
shew  within  its  oompilny  more  than  one 
attor  of  a  higher  stamp  than  will  now 
be  found  in  any  except  the  leading 
metropolitan  theatres. 

But  we  have  changed  all  this.  Ac- 
tors, like  other  people,  live  in  a  hurry 
now-a-days.  Tne  steps  to  greatness 
are  forgot  in  the  eagerness  to  achieve 
it.  They  must  run  before  they  caik 
walk,  and,  like  Bottom,  put  in  for  the 
topping  parts  withotit  scruple.  The 
patience  of  genius,  one  of  its  inherent 
qualities,  is  clean  banished  from  our 
theatres;  and,  if  an  actbr  can  but 
command  a  trifle  of  applause  in  some 
minor  part,  he  takes  it  as  a  sure  sign 
that  he  has  the  stuff  of  a  Kean  within 
him,  and  that  nature  and  his  inborn 
greatness  are  wrongfully  depressed 
by  the  jealousy  and  ignorance  of  his 
manager.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  de- 
mand for  actors  which  the  increase 
of  theatres,  especially  under  the  re- 
cent Licensing  Act,  has  created,  gives 
only  too  much  scope  for  the  indulgence 
of  this  vanity,  for  it  holds  out  a  pre- 
mium to  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  ta- 
>ent,  however  raw,  which  acquirement 
and  long  years  of  experience  were  for- 
merly unable  to  command. 

In  this  Way  companies  are  perpetu; 
ally  -changing — habits  of  patient  perse^ 
verance,  and  "biutual  emulation  are 
lost.  Acting  ceases  to  be  an  art,  and 
becomes  the  mere  assumption  of  dress 
and  language,  without  an  attempt  at 
impersonating  character.  Then,  too, 
managers  finds  that  they  cannot  get  up 
the  sterling  plays  and  comedies  that  fil- 
led their  theatres  of  old,  and  seek  a 
fitter  occupation  for  the  abilities  of  their 
performers  in  melo-drama  and  bur* 
lesque.  Matters  grow  worse  and  worse. 
The  better  class  of  playgoers  desert 
the  theatre;  attractions  of  coarser  grain 
must  be  found  for  those  who  remain. 


Tbe  powers  of  the  iurtors  themselves 
degeHeir^e,  because  they  bate  neither 
the  ambition^  nor  the  scope  to  improve  '9 
and  thus  tb^  majority  of  our  proving* 
oial  theatres  threaten  in  the  long  ruiir 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  galkriev 
which,  under  the  state  of  things  we^ 
hare  represented^  have  become  their 
chief  support. 

How  ^is  state  of  things  is  to  be  re- 
formed, and  the  drama  restored  to  tt 
eondition  commensurate  with  its  owa 
dignity  and  the  iotell^^ce  of  the  timer 
1^  is  not  ea^  to  see.  It  is  not  irom 
without^  we  apprehend^  that  the 
remedy  is  to  eume.  The  publie 
cannot  supply  dramatic  or  any  other 
power — they  can  only  en^ottrage  it^ 
and  encourage  it  they  wilU  when-' 
ever  it  oomes  before  tbem»  The 
fault  is  not  theirs,  if  the  theatrea 
be  deserted,  when  they  visit  them  only 
to  be  disappointed — perhaps  disgusted.' 
They  cannot  be  expected  to  leave  hom% 
and  home  studies  and  enjoyments,  and 
to  lay  out  money  for  the  privilege  of 
seeing  incapable  actors  and  plays  that 
minister  neither  anrasi&men^  nor  tn^ 
struction.  The  evil  is  in.this-^that  the 
stage^  generally,  is  below  tb^  hltellect 
of  the  time,  not  above  it,  as  it  should  be^ 
From  itself  then,  and  from  its  profes- 
sors,  the  reformation  of  its  d^ects 
must  flow.  Let  these  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  current  taste  amongst  the  edu- 
cated classes.  Let  actors  learn  to  ap« 
preciate  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
their  own  art,  and  strive,  as  of  old,  to 
guide  and  elevate  the  taste  and  intela. 
lect  of  their  audience-r-let  them  re^ 
member  that  they  may  become  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  noblest  poetry  in  the 
world,  and  exercise  a  swaj  over  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  thousands,  such 
as  even  great  orators  have  it  rarely  in 
their  power  to  exert ;  and  they  may 
then  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  the 
nation,  and  make  their  profesnon  at 
once  lucrative  and  honorable  to  them- 
selves.   . 

The  first  step  towards  this  result; 
will  be  the  steadfast  contemplation  of 
their  profession  as  a  great  and  enno- 
bling art,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
poortray  the  many-coloured  forms  of 
life  and  emotion,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
refine  the  feelings,  to  elevate  the  rnind^ 
to  educate  the  taste — an  art  that  brings 
to  bear  on  its  exercise,  a  wide  and 
searching  knowledge  of  the.  huaian 
heart ;  an  acquaintance  with  the  yet*- 
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feot  formi  and  grouping  of  painting 
and  8ca]piire ;  a  vivid  apprebenaion  of 
the  mbtiest  beauties  of  poetry  in  itii 
bigbest  form*  la  all  things  the  actor 
nrast  learn  to  think  of  his  art  first,  and 
pf  himself  as  subordinate  to  it.  Let 
him  strive  to  raise  it,  aad  he  cannot 
fail  to  rise  with  it.  Let  it  be  his  first 
care  that  the  work  be  presented  to 
the  spectator,  lifelike  and  complete,  as 
\t  waiB  moulded  ill  the  poet's  brain, 
each  part  carefully  finishediu  ittolf,  and 
1»earmg  its  due  relation  to  those  around. 
J}esdem0na  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Othello,  nor  Jacques  slurred  over,  be- 
cause RosaUttd  fills  a  more  prominent 
place  in  the  eyes  of  the  audience.  All 
are  important,  all  worthy  of  a  perfor* 
mer'ft  best  care  in  giving  to  them  pre- 
cisely that  importance  in  the  scene, 
Which  the  p6et  had  in  tiew. 

We  know,  how  little  of  this  s|>iHt 
prevails  on  our  stage  now — how  little 
of  it  has  perhaps  ever  prevailed.  Per- 
iformers  judge  of  plays  and  of  part^ 
with  r^erence  solely  to  their  own 
^ihare  in  them.  The  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  the  drama,  as  a  whole,  ne?er 
occupies  tbeir  thoughts.  It  would  be 
well  if  they  would  take  a  lesson  in  this 
from  the  Continent.  There  a  great 
actress  will  not  hesitate  to  assume  a 
subordinate  part,  and  to  throw  her 
best  powers  into  it^  if  need  be  ;.  as  we 
have  known  in  the  case  of  SchrUder, 
who  followed  a  majestic  performance 
of  Ladjf  Macbeth  on  one  night  by 
«mdertakii^  Lady  Cap4Aet  the  next. 
What  her  views  on  the  subject  were 
may  be  gathered  firom  her  answer  to 
a  fnend,  who  expressed  surprise  at  her 
undertaking  so  insignificant  a  part. 
**  Insignificant!  a  character  of  Sbak- 
spela*e*s  insignificant!"  So,  too,  when 
an  actor  o^  some  eminence  refused  a 
minor  part  in  one  of  Schiller's  plays, 
at  the  Weimar  theatre,  Goethe,  as 
Eckerman  tetU  us,  answered  him,  *'  if 
you  will  not  play  it,  I  will  play  it  my- 
self ;"  and  he  would  have  done  it,  too, 
bad  the  recusant  not  succumbed.  Un- 
fortunately, some  of  even  our  greatest 
p^forraers  appear  to  have  possessed 
uttle  of  this  spirit ;  they  have  felt  a  mor- 
bid dread  of  letting  themselves  down,  by 
playing  anything  but  leading  parts  { and 
by  always  acting  upon  this  fear^  they 
have,  perhaps,  made  it  well-grounded. 
At  all  events,  they  have  done  this  pre- 
jttdiee  to  the  cause  of  the  drama,  that 
they  have  accustomed  audiences  to  go 


to  see  this  or  that  particular  performer, 
and  not  to  see  the  play  as  a  whole  put 
upon  the  stage,  in  all  respects,  in  the 
best  possible  style. 

A  reformation,  such  as  we  have 
pointed  at,  can  only  come  by  slow 
degrees ;  perhaps,  only  in  another 
generation;  It  must  be  commenced 
by  one  or  more  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  or  by  the  efforts 
of  some  actor  of  genius,  sufficient  to 
arrest  and  direct  the  public  taste,  and 
to  inspire  a  new  feeling  into  the  pro» 
fession.  There  never  was  a  time,  we 
believe,  more  favourable  to  the  at- 
tempt than  the  present,  if  the  stage 
could  but  furnish  the  man  or  men  to 
make  it.  The  want  of  a  ffood  theatre 
for  the  higher  drama  is  deeply  felt  in 
the  metropolis,  where  both  the  great 
theatres  have  been  handed  over  to 
opera  and  ballet,  and  the  only  other 
well  Appointed  theatre,  the  Haymar- 
keti  is  devoted  almost  exclusively,  and 
indeed^  has  a  companv  onljr  adapted  to 
comedy.  But  strongly  as  it  is  felt,  any 
imperfect  attempt  to  establish  a  theatre 
to  supply  this  void  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, fail ;  because,  nothing  short  of 
excellence  will  satisfy  such  an  audience 
as  it  must  depend  on  for  success.  And 
we  do  not  well  see  how  any  attempt 
could,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
be  o^rwise  than  imperfect,  seeii^ 
that  such  talent  as  does  exist  could 
only  be  brought  together  at  an  expense 
which  no  theatre  of  proper  dimensioas 
could  warrant. 

Small  as  the  grounds  for  nourish- 
ing it  may  be>  we  cannot  surrender  the 
hope,  that  a  better  race  of  performers 
may  yet  arise,  with  higher  ideas  of 
their  art,  and  greater  accomplishments 
than  the  majority  of  those  now  upon 
the  stage.  The  prejudice  against  the 
dramatic  profession  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and  it  is  the  fault  of  its  own 
members,  that  it  is  not  already  extinct 
in  all  quarters  where  its  existence 
could  be  regretted.  It  holds  out  great 
prises  to  ambition,  in  the  shape  both 
of  fame  and  fortune.  Excellence  in  it 
is  the  passport  to  society ;  and  it  de- 
mands no  more  labour  in  its  study, 
than  is  expended,  too  often  thanklessly, 
in  the  education  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. That  it  does  not  number 
more  educated  men  within  its  ranks  is 
therefore  surprising.  Of  course,  to  be 
a  great  actor,  as  to  be  a  great  states- 
man or  great   lawyer,  demands  the 
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rare  gift  of  genius.  But  why  should 
we  not  have  as  many  highly  accom- 
plished actors,  at  least,  as  we  hare 
statesmen  and  lawyers,  created  more 
by  the  force  of  study  and  persever- 
ance, than  by  great  natural  powers? 
If  our  view  of  the  art  be  correct,  no 
scholar  or  gentleman  need  to  blush 
at  the  adoption  of  the  profession ;  nor 
will  he  turn  back  from  it,  despite  the 
Biany  disturbances  to  enthusiasm  and 
self-respect  which  he  may  encounter 
within  it.  No  doubt,  he  will  need  all 
his  enthusiasm,  all  the  reliance  on  his 
own  ideal  of  his  art  to  sustain  him 
through  the  degradations  and  discom- 
forts that  beset  it.  But  no  profession 
k  entirely  free  from  these,  and  the 
theatrical  profession  is  not  without 
compensations  for  its  sorest  trials. 

For  ourselves,  it  appears  to  us  that 
there  is  almost  no  position  which  sup- 
plies so  many  gratifications  of  those 
tastes  and  motives  which  influence  the 
best  natures  as  those  of  a  g^eat  actor 
or  actress.  Their  greatness  presup- 
poses quick  and  keen  sensibility,  and 
sympathies  warm  and  comprehensive.* 
Their  studies  lid  among  the  master- 
pieces of  art,  of  learning,  intellect,  and 
poetry.  The  painter  or  sculptor  is 
not  more  free  to  indulge  his  love  for 
nature  in  its  boundless  variety  of  gran- 
deur and  beauty,  or  to  follow  the 
sportings  of  imagination  through  the 
bright  world  of  dream,  and  poetry, 
and  romance.  Like  the  painter,  too, 
great  actors  are  the  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  gifted  to  probe 
her  most  recondite  recesses,  to  appre- 
hend the  spirit  of  all  forms  and  pas- 
sions. The  human  heart,  in  all  its 
phases  of  power  and  weakness,  is  their 
kingdom.  The  pleasures  and  pains  of 
many  lives  are  theirs.  The  beings  be- 
gotten of  the  poet's  brain  live  again  in 
them.  They  rise  with  their  greatness — 
bend  with  their  mighty  griefs — are 
swayed  by  their  passionate  impulses— 
glow  with  their  intense  joys,  that  rush 
along  the  blood,  and  <<  feel  almost  like 
pain."  They  may  shake  off  the  tram- 
mels of  vulgar  life,  and  move  in  the 
pure  regions  of  the  ideal.  They  are 
the  Imogen  or  the  Othello  of  the  hour. 
With  all  these  internal  and  external 
resources,  and  incentives,  and  sup- 
ports, they  wield,  too,  an  influence 
over  the  hearts  of  others — one  hour  of 
which  many  noble  natures  would  al- 
most purchase  with   life;    an   influ- 


ence great  as  that  of  the  greatest 
poets  and  artists,  and,  in  the  direct 
expression  of  the  honutge  which  it 
commands,  second  not  even  to  thai 
called  forth  by  the  highest  oratory,  in- 
spiring and  illuminating  with  eye,  and 
voice,  and  language,  and  shaking,  with 
its  ''oracular  thunder," 

•*  The  littenlng  toul  in  the  racpcndcd  blood.** 

In  the  plenitude  of  inspiration^  anci 
armed  with  language,  the  mere  utter- 
ance of  which  is  a  potent  spell,  tb« 
great  actor  feels  and  knows,  that  Uie 
minds  of  the  listening  thousands  before 
him  are  within  his  grasp,  and  that  ho 
may  turn  and  wind  them  which  way 
he  will; — fascinate,  subdue,  ezalt;^ 
alarm,  distract.  Their  very  souU  are 
his  for  the  time.  He  sees  his  power 
in  the  smiling  eye,  the  rigfid  muscle^ 
or  the  rush  of  tears.  An  impalpable 
sympathy  convinces  him  of  his  triumph^ 
and  he  leaves  the  stage  with  the  deaf- 
ening plaudits  in  his  ears  of  men  and 
women  of  all  grades,  and  all  degreee 
of  mental  and  moral  culture,  whose 
will  and  feelings  have  been  surrendered 
to  his  control  Tor  hours,  pealing  the 
assurance  that  he  has  put  his  idea  inte 
act,  and  inspired  his  audience  with  the 
vivid  image  of  some  lofty  character> 
that  may  affect  their  own  being  ben^ 
ficially  for  life.  The  actor  may  be 
above  his  audience;  but  he  can  always 
in  some  measure  lift  them  towards 
himself— eye  speaking  to  eye,  and 
tongue  to  ear,  and  motion  to  sense,  as 
we  feel  ourselves  exalted  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  nobler  nature.  Not  so  b  it 
with  the  philosopher  or  the  poet.  The^ 
are  in  advance  of  their  time.  Their 
audience  is  to  seek.  Not  in  the  flush- 
ed cheek  and  kindling  eye  of  their  fe)- 
low-men — not  in  outspoken  plaudits 
or  vivid  sympathy,  must  they  expect 
solace  and  support  amid  the  doubts 
and  depressions  that  beset  genius,  but 
in  the  lieht  of  their  own  hiffh  endea- 
vours and  noble  studies.  Calmly  they 
abide  their  time,  knowing  the  truth 
which  our  own  Anster  has  beautifully 
adapted  from  Goethe^ — 

*•  The  truly  great,  the  genuine,  the  rablimei 
Toils  i\M  slow  way  in  silence,  and  the  bard 
Wina  ftcm  Xhc  slow  regard  of  after-time 
The  imperlabable  wreath,  his  best*  hia  aote  if- 
ward." 

Yet  who  shall  say,  which  is  the  more 
desirable  triumph — the  actor's  or  the 
poet's — the  assurance  of  suppess  of  xhp 
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one — the  Tnisgivingrs  of  the  other? 
And  the  fame  itself  1  To  bow  few  is 
it  more  than  a  name;  a  name  that 
leaves  no  stronger  impression  on  the 
ear  than  those  of  Polos,  or  CEagros, 
or  Rosciusy  the  great  actors  of  anti- 
quityy  or  Burbage»  or  Betterton,  or 
Siddons  ?  Their  spirits  do  not,  it  is 
irae»  '<  rule  us  from  their  tombs»"  as 
do  those  of  Phidias,  or  Raphael,  or 
Homer,  or  Milton.  But  is  not  their 
memory  as  familiar  to  us,  as  sugges- 
tiTe  to  our  thoughts,  as  the  great  pro* 
portion  of  those  illustrious  names  that 
do 

M  On  fkme's  eternal  bederoU  thine  for  •je?** 

Ana  surely  not  unmeet  it  is,  that  thej 
should  be  so  remembered,  when  it  is 
considered  how  great  and  salutary 
their  influence  is  upon  the  moral  and 
intellectual  being  of  a  people,  by  im- 
plaatiBg  or  fostering  elevated  and  pu- 
Hfying  sympathies,  and  by  educating 
their  tastes  for  the  beautiful  and  noble 
hi  feeling  and  thought,  in  expression 
and  in  motion  ? 

A  great  actor  or  actress!  What 
qualities  does  this  ore-suppose  ?  A 
fine  form,  habitually  graceful,  and 
.capsule  of  dignity  and  grandeur — 
features  flexible  for  the  expression 
of  the  most  minute  shades  of  feel- 
ing, as  of  the  strongest  passion — a 
voice,  full,  clear,  and  resonant  from  its 
lowest  to  its  highest  tones — an  instinc- 
tive knowledge  of  the  outward  expres- 
sions, in  look,  and  act,  and  gesture,  of 
all  varieties  of  emotion— ^n  ear  refined 
to  the  most  subtle  cadences  of  verse — 
a  heart  and  mind  that  can  grapple 
with  and  quicken  within  themselves 

**  All  thoughts,  all  feclfngB,  alldcltght*— 
WfamteYerfftirathli  mortal  frMue,"— 

a  cultivated  taste  that  rounds  and  re- 
fines all  its  motions  and  gestures  to 
the  limits  of  the  beautiful  or  the 
grand.  Such  qualities,  we  apprehend, 
<K)nstitute  a  great  actor  or  actress ; 
and  where  such  qualities  exist,  who 
shall  estimate  their  wholesome  and 
elevating  influence  on  the  minds  of 
an  audience?  To  this  influence  we 
would  joyfully  subject  the  plastic 
minds  of  our  children,  assured  that 
they  would  reap  a  profit  from  it  to 
their  tastes  and  whole  moral  being, 
similar,  but  higher  in  degree,  to  that 
edneatioD  of  their  eye  for  the  beau- 
fdnX  IB  form  and  Qolour,  which  they 


should  imbibe,  if  habitually  surround- 
ed by  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
art. 

We  know  that  there  have  been  great 
actors  and  actresses  without  many  of 
these  qualities  which  we  have  describ- 
ed. Genius,  the  lightning  flame  of 
mind,  has  made  physical  defect  a  mat- 
ter of  indifierence.  In  their  mood  of 
inspiration,  **  Pritchard  was  genteel,' 
and  Garrick  six  feet  high."  And  so 
it  will  ever  be.  But  where  these  qua- 
lities are  combined  with  genius,  how 
glorious  the  result  I  In  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  we  believe,  they  must 
have  been  possessed  by  the  great  ac- 
tors of  former  times.  They  shine 
conspicuously  in  the  great  living  or- 
nament of  the  English  stage —  Miss 
Helen  Fauci t,  a  lady,  whose  recent 
performances  in  our  Dublin  theatre, 
during  an  engagement  of  unusual  du- 
ration, have  left  us,  in  common  with 
all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  wit- 
ness them,  under  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  we  are  proud  to  acknowledge. 

Miss  Helen  Faucit  b  one  of  those 
rare  creatures,  "  with  gifts  and  graces 
eminently  adorned,"  whom  we  feel  it  to 
be  a  privilege  to  have  seen ;  and,  whom 
having  seen,  we  can  afford  to  resign  all 
regret  at  not  having  known  her  great 
predecessors.  Her  genius  is  of  a 
class  that  renders  comparison  imper- 
tinent. She  is  original  in  her  great- 
ness, and  supplies  the  standard  by 
which  alone  she  can  be  fitly  judged. 
It  is  not  by  reference  to  others  who 
have  gone  before  her,  that  she  is  to 
be  estimated,  but  to  what  she  is  in 
herself.  She  is  not  to  be  criticised, 
but  studied,  as  we  study  the  master- 
pieces of  some  great  sculptor,  or 
poet.  And  she  is  the  greatest  poetess 
of  our  time,  in  the  power,  the  variety, 
the  beauty  of  the  images  which  she 
.  places  before  us,  of  the  sentiments 
which  she  awakens,  of  the  memories 
to  endure  with  life  itself  implanted  in 
us  by  her  "so  potent  art."  Words, 
however  powerful,  produce  no  such 
impression,  do  not  so  permeate  and 
steal  into  the  very  depths  of  our  be- 
ing, as  the  unwritten  poetry  of  this 
lady's  acting.  It  is  not  alone  our 
fancy,  our  imagination,  or  our  intel- 
lect, that  are  excited — but  with  these 
our  whole  sentient  nature  is  puri- 
fied and  refined.  Her  performances 
not  merely  send  us  away,  filled  with 
brighter  and   higher   conceptions   of 
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the  creatures  of  the  poet's  worlds 
whom  she  has  embodied*  but  better 
men,  inspired  with  something  of  the 
Ideal,  the  study  of  which  hnM  made 
her  the  great  mistress  of  her  art, 
and  great  instrtiotress  of  her  time. 

Miss  Helen  Fancit's  impersonations 
are  nature  itself;  but  they  are  nature 
as  it  appears  to  the  poet*s  eye — na- 
ture in  Its  finest  and  most  beautiM 
aspect  She  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  physical  requisites  for 
her  art — a  pers6n  graceful  and  dig- 
nified, a  Toice  supremely  fascinat- 
ing in  its  "most  silver  flow,"  yet 
equal  to  the  eiipression  of  the  most 
commanding  passion — a  face  gifted 
peculiarly  with  that  **  best  part  of 
beauty,  which  a  picture  cannot  ex- 
press— ^no,  lior  the  first  sight  of  the 
life," — a  facCf  wonderful  indeed,  in  the 
magic  and  variety  of  its  expression. 
Along  with  these  she  possesses  a 
complete  conunand  of  all  the  re- 
sources which  intelligence  gathers 
ft'om  experience,  and  an  obvious  fa- 
miliarity with  the  treasures  of  art, 
which  has  streng^ened  and  exalt- 
ed strong  naturkl  perceptions  of  the 
graceful  and  beautiful  in  form  and 
motion.  But  greater  than  all  these 
is  the  spirit  by  ^hich  they  are  vivi- 
fied and  swayed ;  the  lofty  impulses, 
the  commanding  powers  of  thought 
and  feeling,  the  inspired  energy,  the 
pure  taste,  the  exquisite  ladyhood  of 
nature  which  are  conspicuous  in  all 
Miss  Fauci t's  personations.  It  is  such 
visions  as  she  presents  that  bless  the 
dreams  of  poets;  and  happy  are  we, 
who,  in  this  dull  mechanical  time,  have 
seen  with  our  waking  eyes  a  reality 
fair  as  imagination  may  picture. 

The  remembrance  of  these  b  fresh 
upon  us  as  we  write.  Juliet,  Rosa- 
lind,  the  Lady  Constance,  Portia,  Lady 
Macbeth,  '^  divine  Imogen,*'  Beatrice^ 
all  crowd  upon  our  fancy ;  and  after 
them  Pauline,  a  character  made  more  by 
Miss  Faucit  than  bv  the  author  ;  Julia, 
Belvidera,  Nina  Sforza,  and  the  Lady 
Mabel,  that  exquisite  portraiture  of  all 
that  can  fascinate  in  womanly  grace,  or 
move  in  womanly  suffering.  To  have 
seen  Miss  Faucit  in  these  characters, 
is  to  have  seen  a  whole  world  of  poe- 
try revealed,  of  which  the  most  enthu- 
siastic and  intelligent  study  of  their 
authors  could  have  helped  us  to  no 
idea.  Henceforth  they  live  for  us — 
live  in  the  most  perfect  form.    Where 


the  author  has  furnished  but  a  barrett 
outline,  she  pours  Into  it  the  strength 
and  radiance  of  her  own  spirit,  and  a  no- 
ble picture  glows  before  us.  Nor  is  this 
true  only  in  the  case  of  inferior  poets: 
In  dealing  with  Sbakspeare,  this  great 
actress  rises  to  the  full  measure  of  het 
strength.  Her  performances  are  re- 
velations of  the  great  master-poet'ft 
subtlest  powers.  When  we  have  Once 
seen  them,  there  is  a  light  evermore  up- 
on his  page  which,  but  for  the  magic  of 
this  great  commentator,  would  neve^ 
have  been  there  for  us.  Arden  has  k 
deeper  charm  in  the  shade  of  its  **  me^ 
lancholy  boughs ;"  for  the  smile  of 
Rosalind,  our  own  "  very,  very  Rosa- 
lind," gleams  through  it,,knd  the  voice 
is  near  us,  that  wooed  from  Orlandoj 
with  its  most  womanly  Coquetry,  the  lit- 
tle remnant  of  his  heart- which  he  bore 
with  him  to  the  forest.  We  haVe  stood 
beneath  Juliet's  balcony ;  we  hav^ 
heard  the  nightingale  singing  on  the 
neighbouring  pomegranate  tree,  and 
our  eyes  have  trembled  with  Romeo'a 
beneath  the  wonder  of  her  face.  W« 
have  followed  her,  as  she  rises  heroi- 
cally with  every  fresh  disaster,  and 
laid  down  our  heart  with  hers,  when  she 
escaped  from  a  life  now  nothii^  worth 
withottt  the  light  of  love.  So,  too» 
have  we  seen,  as  we  could  never  have 
hoped  to  see.  Lady  Macbeth  in  the 
grandeur  of  her  dauntless  will,  inflexi- 
ble from  its  purpose ;  and  when  this 
was  achieved,  and  the  avenging  furies 
lay  their  grasp  upon  her,  maintaining 
a  Spartan  self-control,  dying  a  dail^ 
death  in  the  panffs  of  uncommunicated 
remorse,  isolated  from  her  selfish  lord, 
to  whom  and  to  whbse  ambition  she  hiid 
sacrificed  alL  Miss  Faueit's  concept 
tion  of  this  character^  original  and 
most  powerful  as  it  is,  throws  more 
light  upon  it  than  the  sagacity  of  sdl 
the  commentators.  In  it  we  see  a  will 
masculine  in  energy,  a  heart  insen- 
sible to  fear, — a  mind  subtle,  prompt 
and  resolute,  without  religion,  without 
pitifuiness,  without  sentiment  in  any 
shape, — and  yet  a  womany  claiming 
some  hold  on  our  sympathies,  in  her 
love,  her  endurance,  and  in  the  inevi- 
table pangs  of  retributive  conscienoe. 
Here,  as  in  all  other  characters,  she 
seems  to  have  trusted  to  the  instincts  of 
her  own  genius  and  woman's  heart,  and 
the  result  has  proved  that  the  trust  was 
not  misplaced.  It  is,  we  know,  a  bold 
thing  to  say ;  yet  believing,  we  must 
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idy  \\f  that  the  geqhi&  is  aJiin  to  Sbak- 
M>e«re'8»  that  cao  so  thoroughly  rea- 
lize his  conceptions  as  Miss  Helen 
Faucit  doesy  clothing  with  very  life 
the  creatures .  of  his  imagination,  and 
not  one  or  two  of  these  alone,  but 
many — all  variotts,  and  for  the  most 
part  opposite  in  kind. 

Bat  this  great  actress's  Tersatility  is 
not  confined  to  the^  romantic  drama 
aione*  Her  Antigone  stands  out  in 
the  roll  of  her  triumphs,  simple  and 
nugestic*  in  severe  beauty — consum- 
mate in  its  kind,  as  her  Jmegen  or  her 
Constance ;  but  that  kind  how  diffe- 
i«ntl  Her^  twenty^ three  centuries 
after  the  poet  ili^o  conceived  it  ha^ 
gone  to  his  r^t,  it  is  presented  to  us 
fresh  and  beautiful,  like  some  magni- 
l&oent  stiEitue  dug  up  from  the  mips  of 
Time,  perfect  as  when  it  left  the  sculp- 
tor s  hand.     The  joy  of  the 

•'  Wfttcher  of  the  vkjei, 
tVlten  aome  new  planet  nrlxoi  Into  hit  ken," 

is  a  type  of  that,  which  every  scholar 
and  student  of  Greek  life  and  litera- 
ture and  art  must  have  experienced, 
when  he  first  saw  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Faucit  the  embodiment  of  this  the  no- 
blest heroine  of  the  Greek  drama.  It 
was  the  opening  of  a  new  world,  or, 
Inore  truly  perhaps  to  Such  a  man,  the 
Tivifying  of  a  dead  but  familiar  one, 
when  she  first  entered  on  the  scene, 
•*  with  fiice  resigned  to  bliss  or  bale," 
and  declared  her  determination  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  nature  in  de;fiance  of  her 
uncle's  decree.  He  saw  before  him  the 
type  of  those  beautiful  forms,  which 
sculpture  has  made  immortal,  in  the 
Biajestic  form,  the  simple  drapery,  the 
serene  and  noble  features  of  the  ac- 
tress. She  looked  as  one  that  had 
long  been  familiar  to  the  sad  thoughts 
6t  the  destiny  that  hung  upon  her 
race,  and  uAder  which  her  father 
bad  perished  strangely  before  her  eyes. 
And  when  she  spoke,  her  voice,  in  its 
earnest  tenderneksv  made  richer  music 
than    the    flowing    numbers    of   the 


Grecian  bard.  Simple,  noble,  royal 
in  her  bravery  of  heart,  she  proclaim- 
ed to  the  tyrant  the  supremacy  of 
the  great  law  of  Nature  on  which 
she  had  acted,  in  a  nianner  which  gave 
to  the  sublime  thoughts  of  the  poet  all 
and  more  than  all  they  lost  in  the  fee- 
ble  language  of  the  translators.*  But 
it  is  in  the  concluding:  s0Qne  that  the 
powers  of  the  actress  rise  to  their 
height.  The  sisterly  love  that  had 
sustained  her  till  now  is  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of 'the  re^rful  doom 
that  awaits  her.  Here .  the  fervent 
imagination  and  wonderful  power  of 
Miss  Faucit  inspire  her  audience  with 
a  sympathy  for  the  Greek  girUlively  and 
intense  as  for  the  sufferings,  with  which 
modern  life  is  familiar.  Dlrce^s  clear 
flowing  stream,  its  manv  ooloure<i  mea- 
dows, the  rays  of  <<  golden  Helioa^*'  all 
rise  before  oUr  eyes,  and  we  share  the 
passionate  ecstetcy  with  whieh  the  young 
girl  in  the  fullness  of  her  life  gazes  on 
them  for  the  last  time.  How  shidl  we 
describe  the  tone,  the  gesture,  with 
which  her  whole  heart  vents  itsdf  in 
that  exclamation,  in  which  is  expressed 
the  remorseless  inevitable  doom,  that 
pursued  the  race  of  LabdtM)U8. 

**  Oh  fate  1    The  cune  that  fleU  on  tte  nwteraiJ  bed. 
That  gave  their  father's  mother*!  diildren  birth* 
Waa  thein,  U  mine. 

"  Ariadne  passioning*,"  Niobe  with  her 
slaughtered  offspring  around  her,  Cas- 
sandra in  her  prophetic  mood,  are  the 
images  that  spring  most  readily  to  Our 
mind.  A  sculptor  that  could  have 
fixed  the  attitude  in  marble,  though 
the  deep  pathos  of  the  tremulous  lip, 
and  the  eye  that  seemed  to  look  through 
Fate,  must  have  escaped  him,  would 
hAve  earned  lasting  fame.f  The  Greek 
stage  could  boast  of  no  such  acting — 
from  its  very  character,  such  acting 
was  impossible.  But  the  spirit  or 
Sophocles,  speaking  the  voice  of  Na- 
ture, that  was,  and  is,  and  ever  shall 
be  the  same  while  the  world  endures, 
has  found  a  home  in  theheart  of  an  Eng- 


•  We  refer  to  khe  passage  v.  450 — "  kh  y«^  ri  fjL^  ZiPip  »[♦.** 

f  We  cannot  here  omit  to  speak  of  the  exquisite  portrait  of  Miss  Faucit  as  An- 
yone, by  our  townsman,  Mr.  P.  W.  Barton,  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Stokes.  It 
is  not  Aimgoae  merely — the  noble,  suffering  virgin — **  the  martyr  by  the  pang  with- 
out the  palm  " — but  the  genius  of  the  Greek  drama — ^the  embodiment  or  the  spirit 
of  sadness  and  prevailing  doom  that  moved  darkly  through  it  all.  We  can  pay  no 
kigber  compliment  to  the  artist,  than  to  say  that  be  has  caught  and  embodied  the 
spirit  of  his  noble  original. 
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lish  girl,  and  thrills  on  English  hearts 
with  a  force  greater  than  could  ever 
have  been  contemplated  bj  the  bard 
himself.  Beautiful  Antigone  I — beau- 
tiful to  us  now  in  form  and  feature,  as 
thou  hast  ever  been  in  thy  noble  mar- 
tjr  spirit,  and  great  woman's  heart ! 

The  effect  of  such  a  performance 
on  the  taste  and  scholarship  of  a  peo- 
ple cannot  be  over-estimated.  The 
eye  accustomed  to  beaut j  of  form  so 
ideal,  will  shrink  ever  aftewards  from 
the  mean  or  the  ungraceful.  The 
mind  into  which  the  nobility  of  Anti" 
gone's  character  has  been  impressed 
by  such  fascinating  power,  is  perma- 
nently elevated.  And  for  scholarship, 
it  receives  an  impetus,  and  a  flood  of 
light  from  the  living  passion  infused 
into  the  forms,  that  in  the  study  have 
scarcely  been  associated  with  the  idea 
of  life,  which  no  teaching  could  con- 
vey. It  was  well  done,  then,  in  the 
most  eminent  among  us  for  learning 
and  science,  and  the  humanizing  arts, 


to  confess  their  gratitude  as  thev  did 
last  year  to  this  distinguished  lady  in 
the  address  which  accompanied  their 
appropriate  gift  of  a  classic  ^bula.^ 
And  it  was  better  still,  and  a  sight 
gratifying  to  all  admirers  of  genius,  td 
all  who  would  wish  to  have  learning^ 
prosecuted  in  an  ardent  and  generous 
spirit,  to  see  the  youth  of  our  univer- 
sity— the  bud  and  promise  of  the  mind 
of  Ireland — crowding  the  theatre  in  a 
bodv,  to  learn  from  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful womaii  to  appreciate  the  genius 
of  the  Greek  drama,  and  of  one  of  its 
noblest  masters. 

When  such  a  sight  is  to  be  seen,  lei 
us  not  be  t6ld  that  the  taste  for  the 
drama  is  declining.  Give  us  the 
drama  as  it  should  be  given,  and  the 
public  will  do  their  part.  Give  ui 
nature,  and  passion,  and  geuoine  art^ 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  spirit  to 
appreciate,  and  the  hand  to  reward 
them  are  not  wanting. 


The  address  was  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  TO    MISS   HELEN   FAUCIT. 

•*  MADAM-i-We  beg  to  give  expression  to  the  unalloyed  and  sustained  satisfac- 
tion which  we  have  derived  from  your  late  performances  at  oUr  national  theatre. 

"  We  have  each  and  all  endeavoured  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  classic  litera- 
ture, and  the  study  of  ancient  art  in  this  our  city;  and  we  feel  that  your  noblef 
representation  of  Antigone  has  greatly  advanced  these  important  objects,  by  create 
ing  a  love  and  admiration  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  ancient  Greece. 

**  With  the  writings  of  the  Grecian  dramatists,  it  is  true,  we  have  lonff  been 
familiar;  but  their  power  and  their  beauty  have  cotne  down  to  lis  through  oooka 
alone.  '*  Mute  and  motionless"  that  drama  has  heretofore  stood  before  Us;  you; 
Madam,  have  given  it  voice,  gesture,  life;  you  have  realized  the  genius,  and 
embodied  the  inspirations  of  the  authors  and  of  the  artists  of  early  Greece ;  and 
have  thus  encouraged  and  instructed  the  youth  of  Ireland  in  the  study  of  iheu^ 
immortal  works. 

'*  We  offer  the  accompanying  testimonial  to  the  virtues  and  talents  of  one,  whose 
tastes,  education,  and  surpassing  powers,  have  justly  placed  her  at  the  summit  of 
her  profession. 

Gbobge  Petrie,  V. p. R.I.  a.,  Chairman. 

John  Anster,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.  A.      (  SecrAtAri*. 

John  Francis  Waller,  M.R.I.A.,  J  »«««^«**"«"- 

Dublin,  1845, 
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ON    VISITING    IRELAND   AFTER  A    LONG   AfSP^KCB. 
BY  8ARAH   PARKBB—THB  IBI8H   GIRlJ* 

Oh»  Erin !  bright  emerald  isle  of  the  ocean. 

Thou  darling  of  nature,  I  visit  thee  now. 
And  ne*er  did  I  feel  with  more  grateful  emotion 

The  breeae  of  mj  native  hills  plaj  on  my  brow. 
I  see,  my  own  Erin,  thy  heath  cover*d  mountains, 

Whose  green  sunny  summits  bring  back  to  my  mind 
The  days  of  my  childhood,  which,  bright  as  thy  fountains. 

Sped  onward  and  left  but  their  mem'ry  behind. 

Yet  bound  with  the  spell  of  their  d^ar  recollections, 

Which  time  hath  no  power  to  root  up  or  efface. 
This  heart  to  the  spot  where  first  dawn*d  its  affections. 

To  where  the  first  sunbeam  play*d  bright  on  my  face. 
I  see  my  own  hills,  and  again  my  feet  wander 

0*er  walks  that  in  childhood  with  rapture  I  trod  ; 
Where  the  wild  rose  blooms  gaily,  bright  streamlets  meander, 

And  the  primrose  and  cowslip  enamel  the  sod. 

But  where  is  the  g^h  of  delight  deeply  thrilling. 

That  sprung  in  my  heart  when  each  feeling  was  young. 
When  I  wonder'd  why  tear  drops  these  eyes  should  be  filling 

While  resting  on  nought  but  where  loveliness  hung. 
They  were  childhood's  pure  joy-drops,  the  springtide  of  feeling; 

Nature  spoke  to  the  heart,  and  they  rose  at  her  call. 
Till  the  cares  of  my  after  hours  subtlely  stealing, 

Embitter'd  joy -s  fount  with  life's  acid  and  gall. 

Yes,  Land  of  the  Shamrock !  life's  rapturous  morning 

Fled  glad  'neath  thy  shades,  which  can  ne'er  be  forgot  || 
E'en  when  from  thee  sever 'd,  fond  fancy  returning. 

Sought  out  mid  thy  valleys  one  evei^reen  spot — 
The  home  of  my  childhood,  the  vale  of  my  fathers, 

Whose  memory  gleamed  through  each  sorrow  and  joy, 
^o  sacred  and  clear,  all  the  mists  that  time  gathers 

Ne'er  had  power  its  pure  lustre  to  dim  or  destroy. 

I  have  left  for  a  season  fair  Scotland  behind  me. 

The  banks  o' ''  auld  Ayr,"  the  long  famed  for  its  brave. 
But  to  it  the  sweet  trammels  of  gratitude  bind  me 

So  strongly,  they  burst  not  tiU  snapt  in  the  grave. 
The  cottage  by  which  flows  the  Doon's  shining  river. 

Clear  winding  its  pebbled  and  serpentine  way. 
The  friends  I  have  met  there,  whose  kindness  shall  ever 

Lead  back  every  wish  to  the  shades  of  Doon  brae.* 

*  The  above  are  the  name  and  literary  designation  of  a  young  poetess,  whose 
efibsioDs,  published  in  **  Chambers's  Journal,'*  and  other  periodicals,  have  attracted 
general  adroiration  for  their  beauty  of  expression  and  tenderness  of  feeling.  She  is 
a  native  of  Newry,  the  daughter  of  humble  parents,  and  has  not  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  superior  education.  She  has  been  for  some  time  resident  in  the  town  of 
Ayr,  where  her  genius  and  modest  worth  have  combined  to  win  for  her  many  pa- 
trons and  friends.  She  is  about  to  publish,  by  subscription,  a  volume  contaimng 
verses  **  On  the  Opening  of  the  Seventh  Seal,  and  other  Poems."  She  has  already 
obtained  a  number  of  Irish  subscribers,  and  our  publisher  will  feel  happy  to  receive 
and  forward  the  names  of  any  persons  who  may  be  inclined  to  encourage  genius  in 
humble  life. 

+  Doonbrae  Cottage,  the  seat  of  David  Auld,  Esq. 
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And  there  is  a  spot  still  in  vision  appearing— 

A  paradise  ever  in  niemorj*s  view ; 
If  friendship  exalted  can  make  anght  endearing^ 

Beechgrove/  each  fond  wish  must  cling  grateful  %o  you ;. 
The  home  of  kind  feeling  and  heautj  all  reaU 

Which  stamps,  its  sweet  imaee  %r  aje  on  the  heart ; 
Oh !  my  visions  of  loveliness  all  were  ideal. 

Till  I  gazed  on  young  features  ne*er  equalled  bj  art. 

I  had  fancied,  soflE  cheeks  like  the  hue  of  young  roses,    , 

Fair  brows  like  the  lily,  as  chaste  and  unsoird. 
Bright  eyes  like  the  violet,  when  dew  there  reposes. 

And  I  saw  all  my  dream  in  that  beautifulf  child. 
Yes,  Erin !  fair  Scotland  hath  powerful  attraction^ 

Of  beauty,  of  friendship,  a^  perfect  as  thine. 
Yet  here  are  entwined  all  my  first  recollections. 

And  I  pride  in  the  thought  that  Uiis  country  is  mine. 


TO   THE   THEUSH. 

Sweet  minstrel  of  the  wood. 

Whose  artless  music  fills 
The  air  around  with  melody 

That  thro'  the' bosom  thrills. 
Entrancing  with  a  deep  delight 
Those  who  stray  forth  at  morning  bright. 

A  pleasant  warbler  thou, 

Thy  clear  and  lively  note 
Rings  cheerily  through  this  grassy  dell. 

Poured  from  thy  little  throat ; 
All  nature  seems  attentive  near, 
All  mutely  heed  thy  notes  to  hea^. 

And  most  of  all  thy  mate. 

Whose  brightly  speckled  breas^ 

Doth  cover  at  this  early  hour 
Home  treasures  in  the  nest. 

While  thou  to  her  dost  tune  thy  lay. 

To  make  her  life  a  holiday. 

'Tis  sweet  at  early  morn 
Near  sopnPe  lone  wood  to  stray. 

While  Nature  seems  as  newly  bo^j» 
To  listen  to  thy  lay ; 

For  thou  to  poet's  hearts  art  dear. 

Thou  fillest  all  their  souls  w:ith  cheer. 

To  Nature  ever  true 

Thy  mellow  flute  doth  sound. 
Thro*  all  the  sky  serenely  blue. 

O'er  all  the  mossy  ground. 
While  slowly  rising  from  afar 
Yon  golden  orb,  the  bright  day-star* 

Thy  song  is  all  of  summer. 

Of  gratitude  and  love — 
Of  verdant  meads  and  leafy  shades, 

A  hymn  to  one  above ; 
Now  mingling  with  the  gushing  rill. 
It  soothes  my  ear,  it  charms  me  still. 


•  Beechgrove,  the  residence  of  Dugtl  J  Hamilton,  Esq.  r^  t 
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BELL  S   LIFE   Of  CANNING.' 


George  Canning  was  a  smart  and 
brilliant  politician ;  and  Mr.  Bell  is 
a  smartish  biographer.  The  former 
lived  and  occupied  no  small  space 
in  the  public  eje^  during  the  most 
stirring  and  eventful  period  of  Eng- 
land's history ;  and  both  his  excel- 
lencies and  his  defects  were  such  as 
to  captivate  the  admiration  of  our 
aath<^r»  whose  praises  and  commen- 
dations have  been  elicited  not  more, 
perhi^  we  might  say  not  so  much, 
by  the  powers  both  of  reasonmg  and 
of  eloquence*  which  he  undoubtedly 
possessed,  as  by  the  giddiness  and 
party  spirit,  which  sometimes  gave 
to  theni  a  mischievous,  or,  an  eccen- 
tric direction. 

Canning  '  was  the  son  of  an  Irish 
gentleman,  who  was  born  heir  to  the 
estate  of  Garvagh^  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  but  had  the  ipisfor- 
tnne  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his 
&ther,  by  whom  he  was  disinherit- 
ed, and  dismissed  from  the  paternal 
mansion,  with  an  allowance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
His  mother  was  a  Miss  Costello, 
whose  ancient  Irish  lineage  our  author 
n'aces  to  the  family  originally  called 
M'Costello,  and  who  were  settled  in 
the  County  of  Mayo,  as  lords  or  barons 
of  the  district  which  bears  the  name, 
long  before  the  Conquest. 

Mr.  Canning,  the  elder,  was  called 
to  the  bar,  but  never  addressed  himself 
to  his  legal  studies,  so  as  to  be  quali- 
fied for  practice.  He  was  not  without 
a  talent  for  popular  completion,  both 
in  prose  and  verse ;  and  if  he  lived  at 
the  present  day,  it  is  very  probable 
that  his  abilities  would  procure  for  him 
profitable  employment;  but  circum- 
stanced as  he  tnen  was,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  firom  Mr.  BeU,  that 
^  his  various  flirtations  with  literature 
and  politics  resulted  only  in  a  succes- 
sion of  failures."    Other  schemes  were 


tried  with  no  better  success.  ^'He 
set  up  as  a  tvine  merchant,  and  failed, 
as  might  have  been  expected."  And 
it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles 
and  distresses  in  which  he  was  thus 
involved,  that  his  son  George  wae 
born.  This  event  took  pface  on  the 
1 1th  of  April,  1770  ;  and  Mr.  Bell  oh- 
serves,  the  man  would  have  been  a 
bold  prophet,  who  should  have  ven- 
tured to  predict,  'Hhat  the  child  of 
such  afflictions  would  one  day  be  prime 
minister  of  England.*' 

His  father  died  when  young  George 
was  just  one  year  old,  and  his  widowed 
mother  felt  herself  in  a  very  forlorn 
and  desolate  position,  not  being  fortu- 
nate enough  to  attract  the  reeard  or 
the  sympathy  of  her  husband's  rela- 
tives ;  and  the  scanty  pittance  of  £150 
a-year,  which  had  hitherto  constituted 
their  whole  available  income,  now  re- 
verting to  the  family  at  Garvagh. 

The  stage  was  the  only  resource 
which  presented  itself  as  a  refuge  from 
present  distress,  and  to  that  she  turned 
with  some  hope  that  her  personal  at- 
tractions, and  her  theatrical  capabili- 
ties, might  win  for  her  the  favour  of 
the  public.  But  her  success  did  not 
answer  her  expectations.  Older  and 
more  experienced  fiivourites  were  in 
possession  of  the  principal  parts ;  and 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  struggling 
widow  was  not  able  to  oppose  any  suc- 
cessful rivalry  to  such  established  ac- 
tresses as  Mrs.  Ebrington  and  Mrs. 
Barry.  She  accordingly  descended  from 
the  leading  to  inferior  parts,  and  finally 
took  her  fortunes  with  a  strolling  com- 
pany, where  she  fell  in  with,  and  mar- 
ried one  Reddish,  an  actor  of  eood 
family,  but  indifferent  character,  ^ose 
irregular  lifb  and  brutal  excesses  caused 
her  much  misery,  until  thev  eventuated 
in  inAnity,  and  terminated  in  death. 

It  was  during  her  connexion  with 
this  man,  that  the  peculiar  position  of 
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Toung  George  attracted  the  benevo- 
lent attention  of  the  actor.  Moody. 
The  boj's  talents  must  have  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  this  worthy 
man,  to  have  induced  him  to  interest 
himself  about  him  as  he  did,  and  to 
plead  his  cause  with  his  respectable 
relative,  Mr,  Strafford  Canning,  with 
an  importunity  and  an  energy  that  was 
at  length  successful.  He  saw  that  the 
boy's  ruin  would  be  the  consequence 
of  leaving  him  amongst  th^  associates 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  ;  that  his 
poor  mother  was  utterly  unable  to 
prevent  the  moral  contamination  to 
which  he  was  exposed ;  that  in  Red- 
dish he  had  constantly  before  his  eyes 
the  very  worst  example.  In  short,  he 
declared  that,  circumstanced  as  he 
was,  ''he  was  on  the  high  road  to  the 
gallows."  Such  were  the  very  words 
of  this  honest  and  plain-spoken  man  $ 
*^  while,"  he  added,  "  if  he  were  only 
properlv  cared  for,  and  justice  done 
to  his  abilities,  he  must  yet  become  an 
ornament  to  his  country.**  The  actor 
prevailed.  Mr.  Strafford  Canning, 
then  a  member  of  the  banking  and 
fitiercantile  firm  of  French,  Burroughs, 
and  Canning,  consented  to  take  the 
charge  of  his  nephew,  on  condition 
that  all  intercourse  with  his  mother's 
oonnexions  should  be  strictly  abridged ; 
and  the  boy  had  thus  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  at  his  bouse  the 
leading  Whig  politicians  of  the  day — 
Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  General 
Fittpatrick — and  catching  that  tone  of 
good  society  by  which  he  did  not  fail 
to  profit,  and  which  may  have  been 
ikkQ  more  valued  by  him  from  its  con- 
trast with  the  scenes  of  odious  de- 
bauchery from  which,  by  this  sudden 
revolution  in  his  fortunes,  he  had  been 
80  happily  redeemed*  Poor  Moody  I 
how  happy  it  must  have  made  him 
t^us  to  have  been  instrumental  in  res- 
cuing sueh  a  youth  from  the  ignominy 
imd  the  degradation  which  full  surely 
awaited  him  had  be  remained  where 
1m  was,  and  introducing  him  into  aa 
atmosphere  where  he  breathed  a  whole- 
some air,  and  trod  upon  a  path  «hich 
led  to  honour.  We  trust  that  his 
protege,  now  no  longer  in  need  of 
his  protection,  felt  a  grateful  sense  of 
ail  that  he  owed  to  him.  Canning  did 
not  want  amiable  and  generotui.  feeW 
ings^  and  we  are  very  -sure  thafe  ithd 
poor  player  would  have  experienced 


their  warmest  glow,  did  any  occastdh 
present  itself  for  manifestiniaf  them  tor 
Wards  him.  But  none  such  ddes  the 
biographer  record.  Of  Moody  w^ 
hear  no  more.  He  dropped  back  into  hi « 
quiet  obscurity,  well  pleased  to  witness 
the  triumph  of  bis  benevolence^  whik) 
the  youth,  who  was  so  fortunate  aa  tp 
have  attracted  his  regard,  aptly  availed 
himaelf  of  every  means  of  improve- 
ment af»d  distinction  which  was  placed 
within  his  reach,  and  very  soon  evinc- 
ed both  industry  and  abilities '  from 
which  the  very  highest  distinction 
might  be  expected. 

Under  the  Rev.  Richard  Hyde,  of 
Hyde  Abbey  school,  io  the  oeighbfliur- 
hood  of  Winchester,  he  received  thii 
rudiments  of  his  education,  and  re^ 
tained  so  strong  a  sense  of  the  services 
of  that  excellent  num,  that,  when  hf 
came  into  power,  towards  the  close  of 
his  career,  he  presented  him  to  a  pre4 
bendal  stall  in  Winchester  cathedrals. 

From  Hyde  Abbey,  he  passed  to^ 
Eton,  whither  he  was  sent  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Fox,  who  took  a  personal  inte, 
rest  in  his  progress.  Here  his  course 
was  marked  by  a  steadiness  and  regu^ 
larity  which  secured  for  him  the  res- 
pect of  his  superiors  ;  while  hw?  good 
«ense  was  strongly  exhibited  in  keep, 
ing  under  proper  control  tJie  lighter 
faculties  of  wit  and  humour  which  h« 
was  known  to  possess,  and  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  which  so  many  t^ptations 
must  have  been  presented.  He  ap» 
pears,  his  biographer  tells  us,  to  hav« 
commenced  his  studies  with  a  s<^rt  t>f' 
prescience  of  the  course  which  lay  be^ 
fore  him,  and  to  have  trained  hts  fa- 
culties with  a  steady  refWence  to  the 
uses  to  which  th^y  were  to  he  put  iix 
after  life.  Already  he  had  evinced  a 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
composition,  both  in  Latin  and  £ng- 
Ush,  and  his  rising  reputation  had 
drawn  about  him  the  chief  spirits 
am(mg  his  young  cotemporaries. 

•*  A  society  existed  there  for  the  practice 
of  discussion,  and  used  tomeet  periodieaU 
ly  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  college. '  'fhia 
little  assembly  was  conducted  with  m 
strict  eye  to  parliamentary  usages ;  the 
ehair  v^is  taken  by  a  speaker  dmy  elect- 
ed to  the  office  ;  the  ministerial  and  op- 
pOGFitioQ  benches  v.-tsre  regularly  o^ctt- 
pied-;  and  the  subject  Iot  oonsiueration 
Wat  entered  npon  «-^h:tlie'mo«t  sincere 
and  ludii^ous^  formaHky.    Koble  lords. 
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and  boBoiirable  and  learned  gentlemeo, 
were  here  to  be  found  in  miniature,  as 
they  were  in  full  maturity  in  another 
place;  the  contest  for  victory  was  as 
eager ;  and,  when  it  is  added  that  amongst 
the  earlier  debaters  were  the  late  Mar- 
quis Wellesley  and  Earl  Grey,  it  will 
readily  be  belieTed  that  the  eloquence 
was  ^eqnently  as  ardent  and  onginal. 
In  this  society  Mr.  Cannlne  soon  won 
distmction  by  the  vif^our  and  clearness 
of  his  speeches,  anticipating  upon  the 
themes  of  the  hour  the  larger  views  of 
the  fdture  statesman.  And  here,  too, 
in  these  happy  conflicts,  he  formed  some 
solid  friendsbips,  that  lasted  through  his 

Nor  was  this  the  only  mode  in  which 
the  yoang  Etonian  evinced  a  desire 
for  intellectual  distinction.  A  little 
Periodical  publication,  entitled  <<the 
microcosm,**  to  which  Canning  was  a 
principal  contributor,  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  6th  of  November, 
1780,  and  was  characterized  by  a  cor- 
rectness of  style  and  a  degree  of 
ability,  which,  considering  the  youth 
of ^  the  several  writers,  is  quite  sur- 
prising. The  following  is  our  author's 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  this  little 
literary  undertakrog,  which  assuredly 
made  known  powers  and  pretensions 
of  no  ordinary  kind,  on  the  part  of 
the  tyros  to  whom  it  was  indebted  for 
Its  existence : — 

"  The  work  abounds  in  touches  of 
well-bred  humour,  and  quaint  irony  of 
smiable  foibles,  and  sedulously  displays 
a  proper  sense  of  the  genteeler  virtues, 
Jum  an  amusing  sympathy  for  all  sorts 
of  oddities,  especially  that  superannuat- 
ed order  of  correspondents  who  repre- 
sent abstract  ideas  and  exploded  eccen- 
tricities. As  in  the  *  Spectator,*  so  in 
the  *  Microcosm,'  social  weaknesses  are 
laid  bare — social  vices  never ;  or  only  in 
a  way  to  give  the  greater  importance  to 
the  externals  of  decorum,  insisting  with 
overwhelming  sententiousness  upon  the 
doctrine  of  appearances,  while  great  of- 


Iteoet,  too  mufhty  for  ridicule,  are  suf- 
fered to  stalk  abroad  with  impunity. 
The  ethics  of  the  *  Spectator*  are  dili- 


fered  to  stalk  abroad  with  impunity 
The  ethics  of  the  *  Spectator*  are  diU- 
gently  slipned  and  transplanted  into  this 
fighter  SMJ,  and  blossom,  as  all  such 
transplantations  do,  in  diminished  force 
and  fainter  hues.  Everj  tldng  is  tested 
by  a  iudgmeat  too  cautions  and  excep- 
tioiisl  to  throw  out  much  vigour  and 
frvthness ;  the  ear  is  lulled  by  the  flow- 
ing repose  of  undulating  periods;  and 
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we  have  the  satisfaction  of  retracing,  in 
smooth  and  agreeable  cadences,  a  whole 
anthology  of  truisms.'* 

It  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  to  the  practical  politician 
of  the  early  intellectual  discipline 
which  gives  him  a  command  of  his 
faculties,  so  as  to  render  his  powers 
effective  and  his  knowledge  availing. 
Without  it,  no  amount  of  learning 
can  enable  him  to  meet  the  sudden 
emergencies  which  arise  in  debate* 
and  which  demand  a  promptitude  and 
a  vigour  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  constant  practice.  The  man  of 
vast  acquisitions  may  feel  himself 
only  embarrassed  and  encumbered  by 
them,  when  not  possessed  of  a  ready 
eloquence,  by  which  they  might  be 
exhibited  to  advantage.  The  armour 
to  which  he  trusted  for  bis  defence 
may  prove  the  source  of  his  defeat 
and  capture :  and  many  an  intellectual 
Goliah  has  had  his  head  cut  off  by  bis 
own  sword,  by  some  stripling,  who, 
with  a  sling  and  a  stone,  has  been 
more  than  a  match  for  him  in  the 
combat  Of  this  most  useful  training 
Mr.  Cannmg  knew  the  entire  value* 
and  took  care  to  have  his  full  share ; 
and  while  no  opportunity  was  lost  for 
storing  and  cultivating  his  mind,  the 
practice  was  never  intermitted  upon 
which  his  alertness  and  efficiency  must 
depend,  in  the  wordy  contests  by  which 
his  life  was  to  be  distinguished. 

In  1768  hepassed  to  Oxford.  His 
uncle,  Mr.  Strafford  Canning,  had 
died  just  before  his  entrance  at  Christ 
Church  College ;  and  he  was  left  at 
that  early  period  of  his  life  entirely 
to  the  guidance  of  his  own  discretion. 
Now  it  was  that  the  discipline  of  Eton 

g roved  an  invaluable  protection.  His 
terary  tastes  and  habits  effectnally 
precluded  any  sordid  or  dissipating 
connexions ;  and  the  chosen  com- 
panions with  whom  it  was  bis  privilege 
to  associate,  were  all  caleulated  to 
profit  the  studious  and  ambitious 
youth  who  looked  forward  to  poli- 
tical advancement.  Mr.  JenkiiMon* 
afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne,  Lord  Holland,  Lord 
Carlisle,  Lord  Seaford,  Lord  Gren- 
vilie,  and  Lord  Boringdon,  were 
amongst  bis  most  familiar  aoqoaint- 
aooes,  a  proof  in  itself  that  not  onlj 
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was  his  cbar&oter  unexceptionable  and 
his  views  high,  but  that  he  was  already 
recognized  as  possessed  of  powers 
whicn  must  in  any  walk  of  profes- 
sional life  ensure  distinction.  tJpon 
his  course  in  the  university*  Mr.  Bell 
observes : — 


"  His  studies  were  mirsned  with  un- 
remitting diligence.  There  never  was  a 
collegiate  career  more  distinguished  by 
brilliant  achieyements  and  Indefatigable 
industry. .  The  character  he  built  up  at 
the  university  was  in  itself  a  prediction 
of  the  success  that  awaited  him  in  the 
ambitiotts  paths  to  which  he  aspired. 

'*  Btit  great  obstacles  were  in  his  way. 
He  possessed  none  of  the  magio  facilities 
of  wealth,  or  patronage,  or  influential 
oonnexions.  Every  Uung  defended  on 
his  own  genius — and  poor  genius  had  a 
hard  battle  to  fight  in  those  days  when 
it  chanced  to  be  on  the  wrong  side  of 
power.  The  worst  omen  of  all  was  that 
he  was  reared  in  a  Whig  nursery,  and 
belieyed  to  be  a  disciple  of  Fox.  This 
was  fotal  under  the  reign  of  Pitt,  espe- 
dally  at  a  moment  when  the  miniatenal 
imagination  was  reeking  ^ith  the  hor- 
rors of.  U)e  French  Keyolution.  But 
omens,  like  dreams*  must  sometimes  be 
r^ad  backwards.  And  so  it  happened 
With  this  student  of  Christ  Church  when 
he  quitted  the  university  and  went  up 
to  London  to  study  the  law  at  Lincoln's 

'  Camiiii^  bad,  at  his' iinole*8>  been 
introdnced  to  the  best  Whig  8ooiety» 
and  his  «arly  leamnga  were  alt  towards 
the  democratic  and  revolutionary 
party,  by  whom,  at  tliat  period, 
the  institutioBs  of  the  country  were 
brot^t  into  so  great  peril,  and  a»- 
ciety  threaitened  with  the  worst  evils. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  aa '  ardent 
youth,  who  vms  more  Aimiliarised  with 
the  abstractions  of  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man history,  than  with  the  praetical 
realitiea  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lived>  should  have  been  smitten  by 
ideas  of  Mberty  and  e<(ual!ty,  which 
are  so-  captifating  to  yonl^g  imagina- 
tioBS*..  But  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that- a  mind  eosa^ious  as  his^auld 
long  remain  captive  to  such  a  deln« 
sfto*'  Our  author  ei&er  wilfully  con- 
ceals, or  is  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
dangers  which  at  thai  period  menaced 
the>  Bfigliah  monarchy.  -The  tempest 
of  Uie  revc4atienr  was  then  at  4t8 
height*.   France,  like  an  mmananled 


demoniac,  had  burst  her  chains,"  and 
was  hurling  a  fierce  defiance  in  the 
faces  of  the  affronted  potentates  of 
Europe.  The  faction  who  in  England 
sympathised  with  her  excesses,  was 
numerous,  truculent,  and  daring;  ao^d 
waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to  emu- 
late their  Gallican  compatriots  in  the 
extent  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
sanguinary  atrocities,  by  whioh  they 
were  affrighting  the  world.  Reform 
was  the  jpreteit,  bol  revolution  was 
the  object  which  the  leaders  of  that 
movement  had  at  heart.  Godwin^s 
'*  PoIiticalJustice"  and  Paine's  **Righ]ls 
of  Man,"  contained  the  principles  to 
which  they  wore  pledged*  and  by  the 
full  development  of  which  they  would 
alone  have  been  contented.  And  bad 
not  a  sovereign  so  sound-hearted  ma 
George  the  Third  filled  the  ^rone, 
and  a  minister  to  intrepid  and  vigo- 
rous as  William  Pitt  held  the  chief 
place  in  the  administration,  a  loose 
would  have  been  given  to  nopnlar 
violence,  the  consequence  of  which 
the  latest,  posterity  might  deplore. 
That  Canning's  £selings  and  e^ili- 
ments  were  so  far  interested  upon  the 
popular  side,  as  that  he  was  almost 
personally  compromised,  will  appear 
trom  the  following  very  graphic  ac- 
count which  Mr.  Beir  gives  of  his 
appearance  at  one  of.uie  debating 
societies,  where  revolutionary  questions 
were  discussed ;  and  the  very  eoUraor- 
dinary  eoufidenca  of  which  it  was  pro* 
dnctive  t— ^  • 

'*  Amongst  them  was  a  student  of  pale 
and  thouehtfU  <a8peet,.who  brought  to 
the  Bightly  contests  unusual  fluency  and 
grace"  of  elocution,  fie,  too,  alonr  with 
the  rest,  had  baen  ins|iired  by  the  heroic 
spectacle,  had  pondered  upon  its  causes, 
and-  exulted  over  its  -  prospects.  His 
bead  was  foil  of  oonstttuoons;  forhis  atu- 
dtes  lay  amongat  the  elementary  writers, 
rather  than  the  special  pleaders  and 
form-moBgers  of  the  law.'  And  after  a 
morning  of  dose  reading  and  severe  re- 
flection, he  would  wend  his  way  in  the 
evening  to  one  of  those -debatinff-rooms, 
and,  taking  up  his  place  unobserved, 
watch  the  missitudes  of  the  discussion, 
noting  well  its-effect  upon  the  misoella- 
neous  listeners;  then,  seising  upon  a 
moment  when  the  argument  failed  irom 
lacir  of  resources,  or  ran  into  sophiatry 
or  esaggeratioB,  he  would  uveecnt  him- 
self t^^the  meeting.  A  ngure  sUgfat, 
but  of  eli^ga|rt  jirQpiarU(|nri'A  face^oat* 
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ical  in  -  r«po«e,  but  fluctoatidg  in  its  ex- 
pressioQ  with  eTary  fngUiTe  emotion ; 
X  TOiice  low,  clear,  and  rich  in  modula- 
tion; and  an  air  of  perfect  breeding, 
prepares  his  hearers  for  one  who  pos- 
sesses superior  powers,  and  is  not  un- 
tionscions  of  them.  He*  op^ns  calmly — 
strips  his  topic  of  all  extraneous  matter 
-distributee  it  under  separate  heads — 
disposes  of  objeetions  with  a  playful 
^Bfioitr— 4F«buk6S  the  dangeroat^xeessas 
af  foreeedEafr  «peakats<.-earHeB  his  audi- 
tors tfaii>o««i  acompleto  syllogi8m*-.es- 
tablishes  the  proposition  with  whieh  he 
s^t  out  and  sits  down  amidst  the  accla- 
mationsWthe  litile  senate.  Night  after 
Bight  witnesses  similar  feats ;  at  lengtb 
his  name  gets  odt  i  he  is  talked  of,  and 
speculated  upon ;  and  people  begin  to 
sok  quMtions  about  the  stripling  who 
has  so  suddenly  a|>p«ar6d  amongst  diem, 
«s  if  he  had  ftolen  from  the  sky. 

'*  While  heis  revolving  these  augvrioB 
in  his  mind,  and  filling  his  solitary  oham« 
bdr  with  phantoms  of  civic  crowns  and 
strawberry-leayes,  flitting  around  his 
head  in  tantalizing  confusion,  a  note  is 
hurriedly  put  into  nis  hand,  with  marks 
of  secrecy  and  haste.  It  is  from  one  of 
whom  he  has  but  a  slight  personal  know- 
ledge, but  whose  notoriety,  if  we  may 
not  yenture  to  call  it  fame,  is  familiar 
to  Mm.  The  purport  of  the  note  is  an 
intimation  that  the  writer  desires  a  con- 
fidential Interview  on  matters  of  import- 
ance* and  will  breakfast  with  liim  on  the 
following  morning.  The  abruptness  of 
ihe  self-mvitation,  the  seriousness  of  the 
affair  it  seems  to  indicate,  and  the  known 
charaeter  of  the  correspondent,  excite 
the  sunrise  of  the  law  student,  and  he 
awaits  his  visiter  with  more  curiosity 
than  he  chooses  to  betray. 

**A  small  fresh-coloured  man,  with 
faitdHgent  eyes,  an  obetinate  expression 
ef  fruse,  and  pressing  ardour  ef  manner, 
maker  his  appeanmee  the  next  mondng 
at  forsakfiMt.  The  host  is  eeUeoted,  as 
a  flMii  should  be  who  holds  himself  pre- 
pared for  E^  revelation.  The  guest,  uo- 
reserved  and  impatient  of  delay,  hastens 
to  unfold  his  mission.  Amongst  the  spe- 
culators who  are  tinrown  up  to  the  sur- 
&ce,in  great  political  emergencies,  there 
are  generally  some  who  are  misled  by 
the  grrandeur  of  their  conceptions  *,  and 
who,  in  the  parity  aad  integrity  of  their 
own  hearts,  cannot  see  the  evil  or  the 
daager  that  lies  before  them.  This  mis 
a^tnaaoC  that  order.  He  eaters  into  an 
animated  description  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  traces  the  inquietude  of  the 
peofrfe  to  its  source  in  the  corruption 
and  tyranay  of  the  government,  declares 
that  tber  are  resolted  to  endure  oppres- 
floB  BOMger*  that  tkeQrweiihreMy  or- 


gai^sed  for  action,  that  the  auspicious 
time  has  arrived  to  put  out  their  strcngtb, 
and  ends  by  the  as^tomuiing  announce- 
ment, that  they  have  selected  him — ^this 
youth  who  has  made  such  a  stir  amongst 
them — as  the  fittest  person  to  be  placed 
At  the  head  of  the  movement.  Miracle 
upon  miracle !  The  astonishment  of  the 
youth  who  receives  this  communication 
may  Well  suspend  his  judgment :  he  re- 
quires an  interval  to  collect  himself  and 
decide ;  and  then,  dismissing  his  stranee 
visiter,  shuts  himself  up  to  think.  In 
that  interval  betakes  a  step  which  com- 
mits him  for  life.  It  is  but  a  step  from 
Lincoln's-inn  to  Downing -street.  His 
faith  in  the  people  is  shaken.  He  sees 
in  this  theory  of  regeneration  nothing 
but  foUv  and  bloodshed.  His  reason 
revolts  from  all  participation  in  it.  And 
the  next  chamber  to  which  we  follow 
him  is  the  closet  of  the  mhiistet*,  to  whom 
he  makes  his  new  eonfession  of  filth, 
and  gives  in  his  final  adherence. 

**  Keader,  the  violent  little  man  was 
William  Godwin,  the  author  of  the  '  Po- 
litical Justice,'  and  the  convert  was 
George  Canning." 

Such  is  oar  author's  account  of  Mr. 
Canning's, conversion.  That  a  mind 
like  his  coald  have  long  continued  de- 
luded by  the  puerilities  or  the  plausibi- 
lities of  the  revolutionary  jargon^  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  sum>08e ;  but  it 
required  no  small  resolution  to  sever 
himself  at  once  from  the  great  whig 
authorities  whom  he  had  ^en  accus- 
tomed to  look  up  to  with  respecty  and 
vho  had  already  treated  him  with 
much  distinction,  and  to  take  his  part 
with  thehr  political  opponents.  Hut 
**the  times  were  out  of  joint"  A 
fearful  convulsion  seem^  nigh  at 
hand ;  already  the  low  muttering  of 
tiie  thonder  were  heard,  and  Uie  light* 
ning  flashes  might  be  seen,  which 
portended  the  coming  storm.  And  no 
thoughtfbl  man  comd  look  upon  the 
consequeuces  of  giving  &  loose  to  the 
violence  of  a  revolutionary  multitude, 
without  mis^vings  which  might  well 
"  give  pause"  to  the  theonsing  imagin- 
ings which  might  prompt  the  d^re 
for  a  more  perfect  system  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  Nor  are  we  to  forget  that 
touch  might  have  been  seen  by  one  who 
had  been  behind  the  scenes,  in  the  cha- 
racters of  the  "  new  light"  politicians, 
to  whom  high  places  were  to  be  assigned 
in  the  untned  system  which  was  to  be 
set  up  as  soon  as  the  monarchy  had 
been  overthrown,  by  which  *  refined 
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and  cultiTated  miud  mnst  be  offended. 
The  hollow  prttenaioDs  and  the  vulgar 
presumption    of  the  apes,  and    %h» 
mountebanks  who  were  to  be  installed 
in  office^  upon  the supercesstoniby  re* 
Yolutionary  violence*  of  the  established 
authorities,  were  not    calculated    to 
awaken  any  hopeful  emotions  in  the 
philanthropist  who    speculated    upon 
the  chances  and  changes  of  human  af- 
fairs.    And,  upon  the  whole,  a  young 
man   of  Mr.    Canning*8    intelligence 
must  have  seen  the  folly,  if  not  the 
frenzy,  of  the  course  upon  which  he 
would  be  expected  to  enter,  had  he,  by 
any  overt  act,  plighted  his  troth  to  the 
democratic  leaders.     It  is  true,  that  by 
joining  the  administration  of  Pitt,  his 
own  personal  interests  were  best  cared 
for ;  but  we  see  no  ground  for  imput- 
ing to  him  the  baseness  of  bartering 
bis  principles  for  the  wages  of  a  mer- 
cenary ;  nor  was  the  cause  which  he 
espoused  by  any  means  at  that  period 
so  triumphant  as  to  render  his  change 
of  view  a  certainly  gainful  speculation. 
The  game  was  a  bold  and  hazardous 
one  which  the  prime  minister  resolved 
to  play,  and  the  chances  were  often  in 
favour  of  his    antagonists,    amongst 
whom  were  to  be  found  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  unscruoulous  debaters 
in  pi^liament.     These  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  encounter,  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  regarded  as  little  less 
than  a  deserter  from  their  ranks ;  and 
we  feel  assured  that  nothing  short  of 
a  force  of  conviction  such  as  it  would 
be  wickedness  to  resist,  could  compel 
the  young  politician  to  enter  upon  the 
hazard,  as  well  as  the  odium»  of  such 
a  contest.     We  do.  not  claim  for  Mr. 
Canning  any  insensibility  to  worldlv 
advantages,  or  any  romantic  or  chivaU 
rous  sense  of  honour.     But  we  think 
is  only  due  to  him  to  express  our  be- 
Kef»  that  he  bad  outgrown  the  errors 
of  his  earlier  days,  that  he  had  become 
fully  awakened  to  the  perils  to  which 
England  would  be  exposed  if  the  de? 
mocratie  faction  prevailed,  and  that 
he  was  chiefly  Influenced,  in  the  part 
which  he  took,  bv  a  desire  to  avert 
from  his  country  tne  horrors  of  a  fran- 
tto  revolution. 

The  first  services  of , the  new  recruit 
were  some  able  speeches  in  which  he 
supported  the  war  policy  of  his  great 
leader.  His  biographer,  who  is  little 
short  of  jaeobini<^  in  his  predilections* 


can  see  no  justification  for  that  war. 
We  would  have  thought,  at  this  time 
of  day,  so  able  a  man  could  not  be  so 
blinded.  The  truth  is,  that  Pitt  stood 
tnore  in  need  of  justification  for  not 
having  entered  upon  hostilities  earlier, 
than  for  having  at  length,  and  most 
reluctantly,  been  compelled  to  abandon 
the  pacific  and  financial  projects  which 
he  bad  4ong  and  fondly  entertained, 
by  such  demonstrations  on  the  part 
of  the  regicides  as  made  it  clearly  ma- 
nifest that  they  would  not  regard  their 
work  as  done  while  a  crowned  head 
remained  in  Europe.  Had  Burke's 
advice  been  followed,  hostilities  would 
have  earlier  commenced  ;  and  had  they 
been  but  vigorously  prosecuted,  a 
speedier  termination  might  have  been 
calculated  upon,  and  a  long  and  waste-^ 
fal  expenditure  avoided.  It  was  no 
measure  of  change  of  dynasty,  or  of 
national  reform,  by  which  Britain 
was  justly  provoked.  These  are  mat- 
ters respecting  which  wise  men  may 
entertain  strong  opinions,  but  ^nth 
which  they  will  be  slow  to  intermeddle. 
As  long  as  the  good  or  evil  resulting 
from  such  changes  is  confined  to  the 
people  amongst  whom  they  are  made. 
It  can  furnish  no  ground  for  interfer- 
ence to  those  who  are  practically  un- 
affected by  them.  But  if  they  involve, 
of  necessity,  a  spirit  of  propagandisro, 
which  threatens  surrounding  countries 
with  convulsion  and  ruin ;  and  if  this 
be  manifested  by  overt  acts,  repeated, 
systematic,  deliberate,  and  universal, 
such  as  could  not  be  connived  at  with- 
ottt  a  compromise  of  every  interest 
which  the  governors  of  a  country  are 
bound  to  maintain,  then  it  is  plain  that 
the  parties  ortginating  the  war  are  no 
otber  than  those  by  whose  wanton  ag- 
gressions  it  has  been  necessitated ;  and 
that  the  minister  would  be  infatuat- 
ed who  could  defer  his  preparations 
against  coming  dangers,  until  events 
might  render  them  unavailing.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  notions  which 
the  young  politician  entertained  of  re- 
form, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
entered  heartily  into  the  views  of  Mr, 
Pitt,  respecting  the  necessity  of  meet- 
iog»by  a  Vigorous  resistance,  the  in- 
roads of  Galilean  aggression.  His 
biograpber  observes : 

^  It  seems  to  have  been  Hr.  Canning's 
manly  determination  to  avail  himself,  in 
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this  sessioB,  of  every  proper  oecaston 
which  offered,  for  making  a  clear  decla- 
ration of  bis  principles,  on  all  the  great 
qaestions  which  were  then  before  the 
country.  He  left  nothing  in  doubt  as 
to  the  course  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
pursue;  and  eyen  thev,  who  dissented 
most  strongly  from  his  opinions,  were 
compelled  to  applaud  the  candour  and 
integrity  with  woich  he  arowed  them. 
He  spoke  only  three  times  during  thd 
session :  the  first  time  on  the  subsidy  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia;  the  second,  on 
the  review  of  certain  circumstances  in 
the  campaign  just  then  closed ;  and  the 
third,  on  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  The  first  and  second  may 
be  taken  as  declarations  in  favour  of  the 
war;  and  the  third,  as  the  announce- 
ment of  bis  determination  to  support 
Mr.  Pitt  in  any  measures  which  he 
should  consider  necessary  for  its  main* 
tenance.'* 

Oar  author  makes  a  distinction  be« 
tween  opposition  to  French  principles, 
and  resistance  to  French  aggression. 
The  latter  he  admits  to  be  justifiable^ 
while  he  protests  agtunst  the  former. 
But  if  French  principles  prompted  and 
directed  French  aggression,  it  would 
be  diiBBcult  to  comoat  French  aggres- 
sion without  contendii^  against  French 
principles.  The  one  was  but  the  ma- 
nifestation of  the  other  ;  the  overt  act 
by  which  the  animus  was  betrayed* 
which,  as  long  as  it  was  suffered  to 
sttbsbt  in  power,  must  disturb  the  re- 
pose of  Europe.  The  French  execu- 
tive were  a  banditti  rather  than  a  go- 
vemmeDt;  and  before  any  satisfactory 
termination  of  hostilities  could  take 
place,  the  governing  power  must  as^ 
sume  such  a  shape  as  would  guarantee 
the  inviolability  of  international  ar- 
raogements.  Whether  such  a  con* 
stmimatlon  w|ui  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  restoration  of  the  old  regime, 
or  the  establishment,  in  some  perma- 
nent Ibrm,  of  a  new  one,  which  would 
inspire  confidence  and  command  respect, 
were  matters  respecting  which  Mr.  Pitt 
did  not  concern  himself,  beyond  what 
the  interests  of  Grreat  Britain  required. 
But  until  some  substantive  govern- 
ment was  formed,  by  which  anarchy 
might  be  quelled,  and  a  mad  spirit  of 
propagandism  repudiated,  it  was  clear 
that  there  could  be  neither  honour  nor 
safety  in  any  negotiations  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  Mr.  B^U  ma^ 
call  this,  if  it  so  pleases  him,  a  war 


against  opinion  ;  but  its  triie  name  is 
a  war  rendered  necessary  by  the  preva- 
lence of  opinions  and  principles,  which, 
as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  enter- 
tained and  acted  upon,  must  have  ren- 
dered all  hope  of  lasting  peace  delu* 
give.  The  young  ally  of  administra- 
tion was,  therefore,  strenuous  in  his 
adherence  to  the  Pitt  policy,  and  me- 
rited, on  many  occasions,  the  warm 
approbation  of  his  leader.  At  the 
close  of  the  session  of  1795,  he  became 
under  secretary  of  state  for  the  fo- 
reign department,  and  for  the  next 
two  years  devoted  himself  so  assidu^ 
ously  to  the  duties  of  his  office  as  to 
acquire  an  official  expertness  fully 
equal  to  his  parliamentary  reputation. 
Nor  was  it  in  office,  or  by  his  exer- 
tions in  the  House  of  Commons,  alone, 
that  Canning  rendered  himself  useful 
to  the  party  with  which  he  was  now 
identified.  The  press  was  made  avail- 
able for  the  propagation  of  the  opi- 
nions and  the  sentiments  by  which  the 
public  mind  was  to  be  moulded  and 
animated ;  and  the  young  politician 
found  leisure,  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  of  the  various  duties  which 
claimed  so  large  a  share  of  his  atten- 
tion, and  no  one  of  which  was  ever 
neglected,  to  be  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  a  publication  which  extended 
rapidly  in  circulation,  and  by  its 
pointed  satire  and  vigorous  reasoning, 
contributed  materially  to  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  views  and  principles  which 
he  deemed  it  desirable  to  maintain. 

"  The  first  number  of  the  •  Anti- Ja- 
cobin *  w  •  Weekly  Examiner,*  was  pub- 
lished on  the  20th  of  November,  1797. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  this  jou^mal  was 
to  expose  the  vicious  doctrines  of  the 
Ilevolution,  and  to  turn  into  ridicule  and 
contempt  the  advocates  of  them  in  this 
country.  The  work  originated  with  Mr. 
Canning,  who  wrote  the  prospectus,  and 
contributed  some  of  its  ablest  articles. 
Mr.  Gifford  was  the  editor,  and  amongst 
the  writers  were  Mr.  John  Hookham 
Frere,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  Mr.  Geo.  Ellis, 
Lord  Clare,  and  Lord  Mornington,  af- 
terwards Marq«is  Wellesley.  It  occu- 
Eied  the  opposite  ground  to  that  which 
ad  formerly  been  taken  up  by  the  *  Rol- 
liad  *  and  the  'Probationary  Odes,*  but 
•  with  a  difference.'  The  wit  and  vigour 
(and  scurrility)  of  the  *  Ant*.  Jacobin  * 
left  behind,  at  an  immeasurable  distance, 
the  gentlemaniy  satire  of  the  Whigs. 
"Wherever  the  wit  of  the  «Anti-Ja- 
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cobin '  is  irresistible,  tlie  reader  may 
conclude  that  he  has  detected  the  hand 
.  of  Canning;  bat  there  was  snch  a  co- 
partnery in  these  things^  and  aa«h  a^ie- 
inclination  to  separate  each  person's 
share,  even  were  it  possible  to  do  so, 
that,  with  some  marked  exceptions,  the 
authorship  cannot  now  be  ascertained 
with  certsunty.  The  work  closed  in 
1798,  and  dnrWits  brief  existence,  Mr. 
Canning  wrote  largely  for  it.  His  con- 
nexion with  it  wias*  well  kaeown  at  the 
time,  iker  was  heeler  dSaposed  to  dis- 
avow it.-  He  declared  in  parliament, 
ten  years. afterwards,  that  no  had  no 
other  source  of  regret  for  th^  share  he 
had  in  it,  except  the  imperfection  of  his 
pieces.  5^t  what  that  share  was  is  to 
a  great  extent  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
to  be  deterinined  by  internal  evidence.** 

Onr  readers  require  not  to  be  told 
that  Mr.  South'ey  was  at  that  time  in 
his  non-age  as  a  public  "writer^  and 
that  under  the  delusion  of  false  views 
of  human  nature^  and  eirdneous  no- 
tions of  human  society,  very  extrava- 
gant opinions  were  propagated  by  hitn, 
which  served  to  countenancid  and  con- 
firtn  the  popular  delusion. 

"  In  the  creed'  of  the  day,  every  rich 
man  waa  an  oppressor,  and  every  poor 
man.  a  martyr.  All  such  generalisationf 
are  foir  game  for  the  satirist,  who  pushes 
the  argument  to  its  extremity  in  the 
case  of  the  Knife-grinder.  He  supposes 
that, '  a  human  bemg  in  the  lowest  state 
of  penury  and  distress  is  a  treasure  to  a 
reasoner  of  this  cast,*  and  that  he  *  re- 
frains from  relieving  the  object  of  his 
compassionate  contemplation,  well  know- 
ing that  every  diminution  from  the  ge- 
neral mass  of  human  misery  must  pro- 
portionably  diminish  the  force  of  his  ar'« 
gument.'  The  colloquy  in  which  this 
philanthropic  principle  is  illustrated  pos- 
sesses immorUl  merit  as  a  piece  of  iml- 
tative  versification  i  showing  Mr.  Sou- 
they's  Sapphics  in  all  their  varieties, 
from  the  aancing  rhythm  with  its  fine 
swing  of  melody  to  the  break  down  into 
flat  ambling  prose.  As  this  poem  may 
be  considered  Mr.  Canning's  chef-cTasuvre 
in  this  way,  and  is  now  rarely  to  be  fall- 
en in  with,  it  is  inserted  here.  Bat  in 
order  to  quicken  the  enjoyment- of  its 
skilful  wit,  it  is  preceded  by  a  specimen 
of  Southey's  Sapphics  duly  accentuated, 
as  it  was  introauced  by  the  author  in 
the  *  Anti-Jaoobin  '  :— 

**  •  Cold  w)U  the  night  wind :  drmYng  fUi  fh«  snowt 

fini, 

f    vndAW«nth649aia,in4«hntMi«ftad3iahMt 

wc«ry  and  way»6r«.* 


THB  ntatrD's*  boxavitt  Air»  rax  RwrtW' 


««*lfMrSi>1teHirfaiderJ  whHherimymiffOiiVT    ' 
Bough  U  ths  road,  your  whqel  }•  out  of  order— 
Blea^  blows  the  blait— your  hatha*  got^hok  faiH, 
SohaVeyonrbrcedietl     . 
**  •  W«ary  KnMligrinderl  little  think  the  psmdoae*. 
Who  In  their  couhes  roll  alobg  the  tnrnplke- 
•^road,  irh»t  hard  work  *tb  crying  att  dayi  *  KniirSi 
-    .«nd 

SoiMon  to  ^Bind  0  r         , 

•*(TeUaie«KniiHpriad«c»  hfm  mm  pw  to  ff  l|4 
knives? 
Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  yon  t 
Wci  it  the  sqnire  f  or  parson  of  the  viHihrr 
OrOiaatlonMar' 
«*  *  Wai  ft  theequtie,  ftrkiUlng^his  gattie  f  or 
OevetouA  parson.  Cor  Vs  tittes  distraining? 
Or  rpfttisl^  lawyer,  made  yon  lose  you^  IHtls    >   , 
All  in  a  lawsuit? 

(«<  *  Have  you  not  read  thtt  *  Rights  of  Man,'  by  Tppp 
Paine  r) 
DrofM  of  eompassion  tremble  iM  my  eyelids. 
Ready  to  ikU,  as  soon  as  ycmJiave  told  your 
PitiM  s4ory.* 

KKIFB-aBUrDBB. 

*«*StoryI    Qod  bless  yon  1 1  have  none  to teU,  fir. 
Only  last  night  «-drinkins  at  thfl  Gbatnen, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 
Torn  in  a  scbfflek 

**  •  Constables  eame  up  for  to  take  me  into 
.    Custody  I  they  took  me  bofoM  the  Jnstt«»f 
;  Jnstice  OMmlTon,  pijt  we  in  the  pariyh-  ,   , 

-stocks  fbr  a  vagrant. 

** '  I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honmur's  hoalth  is 
A  pot  ofbeer,  if  yon  will  give  me  siziwttce  t 
But  forny  p«tt,  I  never  iove  to  ttoddle 
WlthpoUtk»,iir.» 

rauMD  or  miwasitt. 

***/ give  thee  skxpenoe  1 1  wiU  see  thee  dann'd  first— 
Wretch  i  whom  n6  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to 


Sordid,  nnfteUi)g,  xefipobate,  degraded, 
Splrlaess  outcast i* 

**  lKek9  the  hrifi^grinder^  i»4rtum$  ki$ 
^BkeetfOnd  exit  in  a,  transport  e^rspuMi- 
ooH  entkuwum  and  nniveraal  jmi/afr* 
thrQi^" 

This  \»9  surely,  a  most  hap[^y  sped- 
saen  of  Mr.  C^nji^a  satirieil  attd 
imitative  powers.  There  are  certain 
weeds,  'Which,  if  only  out  4owiir  will 
grow  again  eren  more  ?i^rously ;  bat 
bT  severed  ^om  the  root,  jnit  bdow  th6 
surfiiee  of  the  soil,  are  sure  to  perish. 
Just  such  a  service  this  distinguished 
man  rendered,  by  his  mode  of  deal- 
ii^  with  the  false  philosophy  and  the 
pseudo-sen  timeatalMm -which  werevim- 
mng  wild  at  this  period  in  our  popular 
literMuire.  ''Ridioulam  aori  fortitii 
ao  melhis  seoat  res."  And  mtakj  a 
cfaimera^  whioh,  if  aesailed  by  weighty 
argument,  would  laugh  to  soora  oppo- 
sition, and  only  £ourish  under  the 
blows  whioh  were  dealt  for  its  deslrttc- 
tioB,  hHk  at  onoe,  and  iaever  to  ^m 
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agaiiif  under  the  quiet  scorn  by  which, 
as  by  a  magBif^ing  glass,  its  enor- 
initieii  and  abetirdilte^'  are  vefleoted. 
Prove  to  a  man'  th&t  he  is  a  sophist, 
and-you  may  onlj  raise  him  in  his  own 
•■titoation ;  not  so  if  you  shotr  that  he 
Is  a  fbbP;  lind  that  the  fancies  upon 
which  he  pranked  himself,  and  by  which 
be  hoped  to  earn  a  crown  of  laurel,  are 
^nly  deeermg  of  a  oap  and  bells.  This 
service  the  young  noviciate  at  Down- 
ing-street  well  performed.  Many  able 
men,  who  afterwards  became  honour- 
ably distinguished  by  their  writings 
upon  the  side  of  religion  and  loyalty, 
were  then  folly  enlisted  with  the  par- 
titans  of  revolution ;  and  the  merciless 
castigation  which  they  received,  was 
necessary  not  only  to  counteract  the 
mischief  they  were  endeavouring  to  ^o, 
but  to  deter  others  £rom  copying  their 
example.  Southey  and  Coleridge,  even 
when  brought  to  their  better  mind, 
never  ceased  to  feel  sore  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  their  early  flagellations.  In 
the  maintenance  of  their  young  opi- 
nions they  were  passionatelV,  and  even 
raperstitlously  sincere ;  and  their  con- 
rersion  was  nothmg  more  than  the  na- 
tural growth  of  their  faculties,  and  the 
riper  judgment  of  a  more  enlarged  ex- 
perience. If  they  were,  themselves, 
alone,  to  be  considered,  a  gentler  treat- 
ment would  not  only  be  more  humane, 
but  might  have  been  more  availing. 
Bat  they  were  the  leaders  of  sections  ; 
the  sett^s-up  of  a  school,  in  which  li- 
terature tvas  to  be  pressed  into  the 
service  of  politics,  and  youthfhl  enthu- 
siasm directed  to  objects  incompatible 
with  social  order ;  and  merely  to  deal 
wrth  them  as  erring  but  reclaimable 
individuals,  ^ouht  not  suifi^cietitly  an- 
swer the  end  in  view.  Public  Opinion 
was  diseased  5  and  those  who  contri- 
buted to  produce,  or  to  keep  up,  the 
lAheahhy  adtfbn  by  which  it  was  cha- 
racterized, must  be  victimised,  if  the 
eril  was  to  be  arrested.  We  do  not 
say  that  Mr.  Canninff  merely  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  a  sound  judgment  when 
he  dealt  his  caustic  satire  so  unspa- 
ringly amongst  his  political  opponents. 
He  was  following  the  bent  of  his  na- 
ture. .  He  Was  indulging  his' farourite 
Sropensities,  when  he  thus  applied  the 
Jssectbg  knife  to  the  follies  which  be 
delightea  to  lay  bare.  No  sportsman 
ever  pursued  his  game  with  a  higher 


zest  of  enjoyment ;  nor  was  his  satis- 
faction diminished,  by  considering  that 
.  in  thus  oontributingto  banish^and  drive 
away  erroneous  aad  strange  political 
doctrines  from  the  minds  ot'his  oounti^- 
men,  he  was  highly  gratifying  the  mas- 
ter whom  he  served,  and  most.effectual- 
ly  forwarding  his  own  advancement.  ' 

Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  over-estimate 
the  services,  at  this  critical  period,  of 
so  accomplished  a  politician  as  Mr. 
Canning,  both  in  the  house  and  out  of 
it..  Hitherto  the  measures  of  the  mi- 
nister had  not  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Among  the  contingencies  upon 
which  he  calculated,  as  subderving  the 
cause  of  the  enemy.  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte was  not  numbered.  It  did 
not  enter  into  his  imagination  to  con- 
template this  military  prodigy  re-unit- 
ing the  scattered  elements  of  the  revo- 
lutionary party;  out  of  chaos  producing 
order  ;  creating  a  body,  and  infusing 
into  it  a  soul ;  and  ruling  both  with  a 
fiery  determination,  as  ma&terful  and 
energetic  as  ever  wielded  the  resources 
of  a  great  empire.  This  was  the  first 
accident  by  which  the  calculations  of 
Mr.  Pitt  were  '^let  and  hindered.*' 
The  second  was. the  misconduct  of  the 
allies.  While  they  were  insatiable  in 
their  greed  of  gold,  and  Britain  vras 
expected  to  satisfv  their  cravings  for 
the  subsidies  by  which  they  were  to  be 
bribed,  or  enabled  to  defend  them- 
selves,  their  exertions  by  no  means 
corresponded  with  the  sacrifices  which 
were  made  to  obtain  them.  And  while 
the  empire  was  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  burdened  with  debt, 
the  power  of  France  was  becoming 
more  formidable";  and>  to  human  fore- 
sight, we  seemed  further  than  ever 
fttvci  the  eiid  which  t\'ds  sought  to  be 
attained.  All  this 'ftirnished  the  oppo- 
sition with  powerful  weapons  for  at- 
tack. And  it  was  while  the  rebellipn 
was  raeing  in  Ireland,  on  the  1 1th  of 
December,  1798,  that  Mr.  Tierney 
made  his  celebrated  motion,  recom- 
mending negotiations  for  p^aco.  Mr. 
Canning  rose  to  reply,  and  his  bio- 
grapher tells  Us — 

"Delivered  a  speeftk  which  for'oompassof 
reasoning,  and  masterly  elocution,  might 
well  have  drawn  an  expression  of  admi» 
ration  from  Mr.  Pitt  This  magnificent 
display  of  eloquence  fairly  eleotri4ed  the 
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bonse-^the  preVMHta  dalaess  daappssr- 
ed — ^moBbers  crowded  iii-»(4aid  the  ora- 
tor hdd  t|ie  BeiMUte  sti«pen4^'iA  wonder 
and  delight.  It  U  not  too  mu^h  te  #l^ 
of  thb  speech,  thjit  It  is.  one  of  th^  great- 
est— in  some  respects  the  most  comolete, 
that  was  delivered  on  the  ministerial  side 
in  reference  to  the  war.  We  had  at  that 
^me,  too,  passed  out  of  the  mere  ab- 
stract question :  it  was  no  longer  specu- 
lation ;  experience  iiad  thrown  unex- 
feoted  lights  upon  the  snbjeot ;  we  had 
tested  our  strength  throagh  triumphs 
«Qd  reverses ;  we  had  tested  onr  alli- 
anees  also,  and  found  some  of  them  frail, 
selfish,  and  cowardly;  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia had  at  different  times  made  peace 
with  France,  in  yiolation  of  their  en- 
gagements with  us ;  Spain,  Holland,  and 
Sardinia  were  overawed  by  the  arms  of 
the  republic;  eur  situation  was  no  longer 
the  sane  as  when  we  commenced  the 
ornsade,  and  that  which  was  at  first  a 
Question  of  policy*  open  to  dtubts  and 
difficulties,  had  npw  become  a  point  of 
l^onour  with  ministers — «  calculation  in 
which  they  were  to  strike  the  balance 
between  glory  and  shame.'* 

His  reputatioa  was  now  established 
as  a  first-rate  parliamentary  debater. 
The  highest  offices  of  the  state  were 
before  himy  and  he  had  only  to  perse- 
vere steadily  in  the  eonrse  upon  which 
he  had  so  scieoessfoUy  entered^  to  at- 
tain the  highest  ol^jects  of  his  ambi- 
tion* 

B  nt  Pitt's  administration  was  verging 
towards  its  dissAhitioiw  Tlie  insh  n- 
bellion  had  been  suooeisfhUy  pat  down. 
The  unio9  bad  been  acoomplisbed ; 
and  as,  durii^  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  it»  the  minister  had  committed 
himself  by  pledge^*  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  be^Bancipatady  which 
pledges  the  royal  sernplett  hadirai- 
de^d  bim  nnaUe  to  redeem,  he  re- 
signed office  rather  than  cooBent  to 
carry  «n  the  governnMBl  upon  terms 
which  would  compromise  his  persottal 
honour. 

Onr  antbor  is  '^  siio  n9ore*'  diffiise 
in  his  declamation  about  Ireland*8  grie- 
vances ;  and  «e  cannot  alTord  spaoe» 
on  the  present  oecasioni  to  deal  with 
bis  ignorance  and  charlsftanry  as  it 
deserves.  But  we  fancy  there  are  few 
of  our  well-informed  and  sober-minded 
readers  who  will  not  acknowledge  that 
George  the  Third  knew  the  spirit  of 
Popery  better  than  |^.  Pitt,  Mid  that 
his  reasom .  a^4n0t  Tiolatiog^hii  CQBD- 


nation  <tath»  by  consenting  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  disabling  statutes,  was  far 
more  creditable  both  to  his  natural  sa- 
giKity  and  his  moral  sense*  than  the 
subtleiftes  and  eubterfnges  of  the  in- 
trigukigjtnrists  and  politicians  who,  in 
dealing  with  thb  momentous  subject, 
would 

*«  rfomftebody  of  oontmetlonphidc  Ukr^ecf  Mttl. 
Jjad  ■w«8l  leligkiamftkeA  riwpMiy^  «f  w«nli.*' 

Then  followed  the  Addington  adnd- 
nistration.  Never  did  a  man  succeed 
to  the  harden  of  office  laden  with 
greater  reeponsibiHtles  than  those  with 
which  the  new  premier  must  have  felt 
himself  chai^eiL  Ir^nd  in  a  state  of 
smouldering  discontent,  where  the  trea- 
cherous ashes  only  covered  the  fire ; 
ihe  fieet  in  a  state  of  mutinyy  or  only 
just  recovermg  from  it,  and  ready  at  a 
signal  to  take  the  navy  into  French 

rfs ;  a  riiock  given  to  public  credit 
tte  suspemSm  ef  onrrency  pay- 
ments  at  thebank;  tliearmies  of  the  re- 
pohlicans  invariably  tritnnphant;  and 
France  ruling  the  Oontinentas  Britan- 
nia rules  the  waves ;  an  opposition 
which  might  be  oaUed  the  best  allies 
of  the  French  rulers ;  active,  daring, 
unsorupnleus,  and  malignant ;  depre- 
cators  of  bur  own  efforts  and  reaourcee, 
and  nstontatiously  Uradatory  of  those 
of  tiie  enemy.  Such  were  a  few  of 
the  olouds  which  hung  suspended  over 
the  new  ministry,  wben  Mr.  Adduig- 
ton  waa  ealled  to  the  hehn  of  power. 
lAnd  had  he  not  possessed  an  honesty  of 
purpose  which  nothing  could  pervert, 
and  the  bravest  of  English  hearts,  he 
would  have  declined  a  position  eo  beset 
with  difficulties  and  so  fraught  with 
dangers. 

Whether  Pitt*s  scri^iles  upon  the 
Emancipation  question  were  the  sole 
cause  of  bis  retirement,  or  merely  the 
.  feather  that  turned  the  scale,  other 
and  weightier  motives  inclining  his 
judgment  in  the  same  direction,  it 
would  net  be  easy,  at  this  period,  to 
say ;  and  we  look  with  some  interest 
to  the  forthcoming  memoirs  of  the  lato 
Lord  Sidmouth,  for  revelations  by 
whioh  some  mysteries  may  be  cleared 
iip>  which  still  conthiue  to  perplex  the 
poUttoid  inquirer.  But  'that  Pitt  was 
heartily  sick  of  the  war,  and  worried 
nlmost  to  death  by  the -opposition  with 
v^iehiia  had,  almoat-siii^a  handed#  to 
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contend ;  and  that  he  was  dosirons .of 
peaee^  if  it  could  be  had  npoo  anj 
larma  eoin|>adhle  trith  the  safety  of  tbe 
oountry,  ud  imagined  that  it  OMght 
be  more  saenesafa^  negotiated  by  aa- 
other  than  by  himseUV  who  had  been 
aooh  a  leader  and  prtnoipal  in  the  war, 
it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  oon- 
dade,  as  Mr.  Addiogton  most  cer- 
tainly undertook  office  relying  upon  his 
support ;  and  it  is  scarcely  ooncei? able 
that  he  would  have  undertaken  it,  had 
he  any  reason  to  apprehend  his  hosti- 
lity. 

But  it  has  often  been  remarked,  that 
the  hour  of  greatest  darkness  is  that 
which  imaiediately  precedes  the  dawn ; 
and  so  it  prored  on  the  present  occa- 
sion—the ^Mids  which  portended  so 
fearful  a  storm  disperung  almost  as 
rapidly  as  they  bad  collected.  In 
Egypt*  the  French  met  their  first  de- 
cided check — the  oonauerors  at  Abou- 
kirand  Acre  rudely  aissipating  Napo- 
leon's dream  of  eastern  empire.  In 
Ireland  the  insurrection  under  Emmet* 
a  sort  of  after-birth  of  nine^-eight* 
was  promptly  put  down.  The  peace 
had  already  been  negotiated  by  Lord 
Comwallis*  and  upon  terms  which*  if 
they  met  iu>t  the  hearty  support*  at 
least  reeoi?ed  the  quiet  recognition  of 
the  late  prime  minister.  The  public 
credit  was  restored  \  and  our  gallant 
saiktfs  were  put  into  such  good  hu- 
mour l^  the  frankness  and  liberality 
with  wlu^  their  reasonable  complunts 
were  redressed*  that  no  &ar  need  any 
loi^^  be  entertained  that  they  would 
pass  oyer  to  the  enemy. 

Pitt*  it  is  to  obser? ed*  honourably 
observed  his.  imptied  engagement  to 
give  a  general  support  to  Mr.  Adding- 
ton's  a^inistration.  But  not  so  his 
followers  and  dependants.  Mr.  Can- 
ning eoiddilot  but  regard  the  minister 
as  the  oeeupant  of  a  station  not  his 
own.  He  was»  he  thought*  now  reaping 
where  be  had  not  jown»  The  toil  and 
the  bloodshed  of  former  years*  the 
•storms  and  earthquakes  which  bad 
*  tested  the  firmness  and  taxed  the  en- 
ergies of  the  son  of  Cbathamy  were 
but  the  needful  proeesses  tlurough 
which  the  grain  was  gradually  ripen- 
'faig*  whicb  now  ensured  usagiolden  har- 
'▼est ;  an(^  there  is  some  eacuee  fi>r  a 
man  of  Geoqge  Canning's  sanguine 
tamperameDl  and  ambitious  yfeamings* 
rnhm,  be  regavdad.withaa  aogvy  jea* 


ku^  such  an  interloper  as  the  then 
prime  minister*  putting  in  his  sickle* 
and  loading  his  granaries*  with  the 
limits  of  his  iUustirious  predecessor's 
unbending  ^irit  and  lofty  determi- 
nation. But  his  opposition  exceeded 
all  proper  bounds ;  we  scarcely  hesi- 
tafe  to  call  it  unprincipled  and  malig- 
nant. And  when  he  afterwards*  ata 
more  advanced  period  of  life*  enooua- 
tered  what  he  deemed  a  similar  oppo- 
sition* it  is  not  unlikely  that  be  was 
reminded  of  his  offences  at  this  period* 
and  felt  the  treatment  under  which 
he  suffered  so  severely*  a  sort  of  re- 
tributive justice  for  his  misdeeds  dur- 
ing the  Addington  administration. 

The  peace  having  been  negotiated* 
and  Pitt  surfeited  with  retirement*  be- 
.  fore  Mr.  Addmgtonhad  become  so  f 
ried  by  the  cares  of  office  as  to  be  i 
ious  to  withdraw  from  the  government* 
Canning  was  indefatigable  in  putting 
every  engine  to  work  which  could  com- 
pel lum  to  relax  his  hold  upon  the  seals. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  the  ministrv 
crumbled  to  pieces.  The  peace*  whicn 
all  .wise  men  foresaw  could  not  be  a 
lasting  one*  was  but  the  precursor  of 
a  fiercer  war.  And  in  tiie  event  of 
hostilities,  men's  minds  were  naturaHy 
cBrected  to  **  the  pilot  who  had  wea* 
thered  the  storm."  Accordingly*  in 
.  1604,  Pitt  was  csdled  upon  to  resume 
his  former  station.  It  was  his  desire 
that  the  basb  of  administration  should 
be  extended*  and  that  Fox  and  some 
of  his  fViends  should  be  brought  into 
the  councils  of  his  sovereign.  But  this 
George  the  Third  would  not  bear  of. 
The  proposition  to  confer  office  upon 
the  great  opponent  of  the  revolution- 
ary war  was  peremptorily  rejected* 
and,  the  minister  was  compelled  to  go 
on  with  crippled  resources*  and  with- 
out the  aid  which  would  have  made 
his  task  comparatively  easy.  Mr.  Bell 
observes*  that 

'*  Cam^g's  opinion  of  Pitt's  position 
was  made  up  even  before  his  attempts  at 
coalition  failed.  He  saw  that  Pitt  could 
not  form  a  strong  government :  that  the 
opportunity  was  lost  for  that  nnion  of 
parties,  which  recent  circnmstanoes  had 
so  singularly  conspired  to  favour ;  and 
that  a  cabinet  constructed  upon  any 
other  principle  must  inevitably  fail.  B(e 
'  communicated  his  impressions  to  Pitt, 
before  a  single  appointment  was  made 
out,  aMoviof  hhn,  at  the  iame  time,  that 
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for  his  own  part,  he  would  rather  not 
take  office,  but  that  he  was  quite  ready, 
if  he  could  be  of  taBe,  to  do  any  thing 
Pitt  desired ;  that  the  cabinet  was 
oot  of  the  ijpiertioB,  as  he  M  notyet 
coDsider  himself  qualified,  And  that  there 
tcier^  only  two  offices  which  seamed  ip 
come  to  him  in  the  regular  course  of 
promotion — thoSe  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  at  "War. 
Pitt  received  this  communication  with 
Ms  nsnal  caution ;  went  into  the  coun- 
try, and  In  a  day  or  two  wrote  to  Can- 
ning, offerfaie  him  his  dioice  6i  the  two 
offices  he  had  pointed  out.  He  selected 
tfaafomaer." 

Than  oame  the  administration  of 
'<aU  the  talents^"  when  the  king  found 
that  Fox'e  services  could-  no  longer 
he  dispensed  with^  Buthe^  too^  was 
near  to  hia  latter  end^  jmd  before  he 
waa  ei^  month*  in -office,  the  ministry 
was  TirtiiaUy  cUssolved  t^  his  death ; 
fbr  alUiongh  It  continned  to  linger  for 
acMne  time  longer>  all  men  foresaw  its 
doom.  Its.  downfall  was  precipitated 
'  r^  attempt  to  force  upon  the  jcing 
obnoxious  measure  of  Catholic 
emaAcipatipn.  To  thiaadministration 
Canniiu^'s  hostility  was  quite  as  vige- 
rana,  it  not  as  enyenomed*  as  that 
vhich  he  had  indulged  in  towards  t^^ 
AddingtOQ  ministry.  The  weight  of 
indignatiDn  und^.  which  they  sunk» 
arose  £rom  the  apprehension  that  their 
pro«popery  measures,  wpuld  compro- 
mise we  safety  of  the  Protestant 
Clwrob.  '  This  was  Uie  ground  taken 
by.  Mr.  ParoiTal  and  the  high  princi- 
pled Protestants ;  and  if  the  following 
stinging  verses  be^  as  our  author  sus- 
MctSf  uie  production  of  Mr.  Cannings 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  very  ve- 
l^mently  discountenanced  the  cry  of 
'^the  Church  in  daDger«"  by  the  skilr 
lbl»  if  not .  foctiousy  employment .  of 
irUchy  the  new  administndion  suo- 
oeeded  to  power. 

**  ALL  TUB  TAX.B1IT8. 

**  When  tlM  broad-bottooi'd  junto,  with  xeMon  aI 
•trift, 
BMlga'd,  wUh  a  tlgh,  IttpoUtUxa  n^i 
When  coavertad  to  Bocne,  *nd  of  honectj  tired, 
Tkaif  gmt  \imA  to  tbt  dttfl  Cte  toul  he  inipiMd ;. 
•»  '  .    'f    •  ■ 

**  Th«  demon  of  faction  that  over  them  hung, 
In  acoratt  of  horror  ttiolr  epitaph  rang  t 
"Whtte  Pride  and  Venality  Jotn'd  In  tkc  ttare, 
lAd  eanting  Denoqaey.  w«!P|a»  the  frave. 


•«  •  Heie  liee  in  the  tomb  that  we  bol]«wed  Ibr  Pitt, 
Ckmeittcnce  of  Orenrllle,  of  Temple  the  wit  i 
Of  SidnumA  the  flrmncn*  the  temper  of  Grey, 
And  Tmeorer  Sberidan'a  promiie  to  pay. 

"  *  Here  Vetty't  finance,  flram  tb»  erllt  to  come. 
WlUi  Fitfpatriek*f  aoteie^y  creeps  to  the  tomb  i 
And  Chancellor  Cgo,*  now  left  in  the  hirdi, 
Beither  dtnee  with  the  Jordaa,tnQcwhinecte  the 
Church. 

.  M « Then  hn«sa  (br  the  ptr^  tha^here  te  at  ^eiti 
'  By  the  Iboleof  a  faction  regretted  tad  bleit  i 
Though  they  ileep  with  the  deril,  yet  their'e  if  the 

hope. 
On  the  downfaU  of  Britain  to  rlae  with  the  PQpe»** 

The  Duke  of  Portland  was  the'  ufh 
nnina)  head,  Mr.  Percival  the  efficient 
leader  of  .the  pew  governmeAt.  The 
office  pf  Foreign  Secretary  was  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  Cannings  and  he  sgon 
had  an  opportunity  of  rendering  his 
country  an  important  service.  The 
power  of  Napoleon  was  now  supreme 
upon  the  Continent.  The  peace  of 
Tilsit  inay  be  said  to  have  divided  Eu- 
rope between  him  md  Ale^and^r. 
&very  secret  preparatipn  was  made  fqr 
the  purpose  oif  forcing  neutral  nations 
into  an  alliance  against  Engian^^  so  as 
to  bring  to  b^ar  upon  her  the  whole 
naval  power  of  Europe,-  *'  and  specifi- 
cally the  fleets  of  Portugal  and  Den- 
mark;^ — 

**  While  the  emperors  were  thus  par- 
titioning Christendom  on  a  raft  on  the 
Niemen,  Mr.  Canning  was  forming  a 
plan  for  the  protection  of  England 
against  the  imperial  conspu-acy.  The 
first  intimation  the  world  had  of  his  de- 
sign, was  the  sudden  appearance,  in  the 
month  of  Aurust^  of  -an  English  fieet  in 
the  Sound,  the  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen, ana  the  capture  of  the  whole 
navy  of  Denmark.'^  . 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether 
this  bold  stroke  was  regarded  with 
more  consternation  by  our  friends  or 
our  enemies.  The  opposition  were 
open  mouthed  against, the  apparent 
vk)lation  of  neutral  rights.  Tiiey  con- 
tended that  there  was  no  ^roand  what- 
ever for  imputing  to  the  high  contract- 
ing {itarties  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
the  perfidy  with  which  they  were 
dbarg^^  «nd,that  the  aggression  was 
mtterly ,  indefensible  upon- any  princi- 
|de  reoognlBed  by  the  Jaw  of  natiqna. 
Thdy  doBMiided  to  i^a.the  art^le  in 


*  Xord  Sri&iBa.. 
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Ibe  treaty  to  which  reference  was 
made.  U  was  repHei!,  that  it  was  a 
seeret  article.  Baonaparte  prodauned 
aloudf  that  there  was  no  rach  article. 
His  friend  Alexander  did'  the  samel 
Andy  now,  what  was  the  fact?  We 
give  the  answer  id  the  words  of  Fouche, 
at  that  time  the  confidential  agent  of 
the  French  Emperor,  as  they  appeajr 
in  his  memoirs,  published  in  the  year 
1824,  just  scTenteen  years  after  the 
transaction  occurred,  and  in  which  we 
hATe  the  following  rerelation : 

«« *  About  this  time  it  was  that  we 
learned  the  success  of  the  attack  upon 
Copenhagen  hjy  the  £neHsh,  which  was 
the  first  derangement  of  the  iecret  siipu- 
leOwns  qf  Tiuity  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Demuhjieet  was  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Ranee !  Since  the  death  of 
P«al  I.#  I  sever  saw  Napoleon  give  itim^ 
self  op  to  such  violent  transports  of  pas<» 
don.  That  which  astounded  htm  most 
in  that  vigorous  stroke  (joigoreux  cet^ 
de  JBotJi)  was  the  promptitude  wi^h  which 
the' English  ministry  took  their  resold 
tkm.  He  began  to  suspect  soine  new 
treachery  in  the  Cabinet,  and  gave  me 
or  iters  to  aseertain  if  it  had  af^Ung  to 
do  wHh  the  ill-wiU  created  by  a  late  re« 
moval-^tbai  of  Talleyrand  ftrom  the  of- 
fice of  Foreign  Secretary. ' " 

This  is  surely  decUive.  Napoleon's 
suspicion  <^  Talleyrand  was  quite  ub< 
jostiftable  ;  as  he  -  was  not  remofved 
from  (^ce  until  the  eighth  of  August 
1809,  ai-which  time^  the  Brkiab  fleet 
ntust  ha^e-  been  imder  %etgfa  fsr  Zem* 
knd.  Minister^jit  now  appears,  wer^ 
fully  informed  of  Napbleon's  designs 
t#o  monttrs  befo^  the  treaty  of  Til-' 
sit  was  signed;  and  the  ^rst  intima- 
tion of  it  was  communicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland  by  the  l^rince  of 
Wales. 

*'  Ministers  learned  through  this  chan- 
nel, that  a  plan  was  formed  py  Napoleon 
for  surprisiufi^  the  Danish  fleet,  with  the 
assistance  of  which  be  intended  to  in- 
vade the  north-east  coast  of  England, 
and  that  he  also  meant  to  avail  himself 
of  the  Portuguese  fleet  for  the  same  pur^ 
poae.  The  proposal  had  in  -lAOt  been 
made  to  I>eBmany  to  in^uds  her  in  the 
cttntinental  system  of .  bloekadiug  £og^ 
land;  and  she  accented  it,  either  from 
cowardice  or  ill-wifl,  althoush  she  af« 
terwards  denied  that  she  had  ever  aa- 
aented.    The  same  jproposal  was  made 


to  the  Regent  of  Portugal,  who  rejected 
it,  and  at  once  communicated  the  no- 
table pvfljeet  to  the  Prince  ^WalsA.^ 

That  Mr.  Canning  and  the  minis- 
try encountered  much  odium  for  thfa 
transaction,  by'  which  he  and  they 
were  seriously  damaged  in  public  es* 
timatioo,  is  most  true ;  but  it  is  not 
lees  true»  that  in  boldly  acting  upon, 
his  own  reeponsibility,  be  frustrated 
the  designs  of  the  eiiemy,  and  averted 
fronfi  his  own' country  a  formidable 
danger^  We  would  respectfully  ask 
of  his  able  biographer,  wheither'he 
would  be  equally  prompt  and  decisive 
in  his  action  tinder  the  surveillance  of 
a  reformed  parliament  ?        ' 

To  Mir.  Canning  ftko  belongs  th6 
meMt  of  having  seen  from  the  flrSt 
the  importance  of  the  Spanish  contest^ 
AH  his  energy  and  all  his  eloquence 
were  put  into  requisition,  both  within 
and  without  the  house  of  commons,  t6 
stir  up  a  feeling  on  behalf  of  the  tUxU 
raged  liberti^  %f  the  penhisUla,  and  to 
aid  the  gallant  Spanish  people  in  their 
struggle  fbr  national  independence. 
Our  au^or  claims  for  him  th^  credit 
of  an  early  appreciation  of  the  trans- 
cendant  merits  of  the  Duke  of  We^ 
lington  as  a  militaiy  commander,  and 
corrects  the  error  of  those  who  as* 
cribe  to  Lord  C^tlereagh  the  first 
appointment  of  tiiat  illustrious  man  10 
the  comoiand  of  the  forces  sent  in(b 
Spain.  We  can  readily  believe  that 
Canning  may  have  learned  iVom  Pitt 
ihe  very  high  estimate^  which  he  had 
fbrmed  of  the  Duke  from  his  services 
in  India,  and  how  much  the  modesty 
of  his  bearing,  and  the  clearness  and 
the  simplicity  of  his  statements  won  his 
confidence,  and  extorted  his  adm!)fa-> 
t!on.  But  we  have  no  rbason  td  be- 
lieve that  Lord  Castlereagh  did  noi 
fhllV^  concur  in  this  recommendation 
of  his  distinguished  countryman,  for 
whom  he  cherished  the  warmest  per- 
sonal regards  and  with  whose  great 
abilities  he  Was  well  acquainted.  Had 
Sir  Arthur  been  continued  in  his  com- 
mand, the  evacuation  of  Portugal 
would  have  been  accomplished  without 
the  disgrace  of  the  convention  of  Cin- 
tra;  but  it  is  just  within  ^e  scopft.of 
possibilities,  that  had  it  thus  earlj 
appeared  that  the  French  trpopd  were 
clearly  over-matched  in  Spam,  the 
Russian  exp^ttbu'^^Wotdd  have  Uen 
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postponed  by  Napoleon^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concentrating  all  his  energies 
upon  the  contest  in  the  peninsula^  and 
conducting  inperson  the  operations 
of  the  war.  What  the  result,  in  such 
a  case,  might  have  been,  it  would  be 
rash  to  affirm ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, that  much  of  our  success,  at  sub- 
sequent periods,  arose  from  his  mind 
being  distracted  by  foreign  objects. 

Between  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  no  cordial  good  under- 
standing subsisted ;  but  the  antipa< 
thy  of  the  former  carried  him  too 
fiMT,  when  he  insisted,  as  the  Hne  qua 
mm  of  his  retention  of  office,  that  the 
fbrmer  should  be  removed  from  the 
station  which  he  held  as  secretary  of 
war.  Our  author's  feeling  towards 
Lord  Castlereagh  is  that  or  the  most 
envenomed  malignity.  He  can  see  in 
him  nothing  but  a  blundering  incapa- 
city by  which  the  efficiency  of  the 
government  measures  was  constantly 
compromised.  But  no  one  compe- 
tently read  in  the  hbtory  of  the  time 
can  thus  think  of  that  dutinguished 
man.  He  was  not  so  brilliant  as  a  de- 
bater as  his  more  showy  colleague; 
but,  upon  public  affairs,  his  judgment 
was  as  sound  as  that  of  most  men,  and 
notwithstanding  the  flatnesses  and  the 
c6lla|>ses  to  which  as  a  public  speaker 
he  was  subject,  he  sometimes  rose  in-, 
to  an  eloquence  by  which  his  hearers 
were  amazed.  That  he  was  treated 
ill  in  the  transaction  Mr.  Bell  acknow- 
ledges ;  but  asserts  that  the  blame  did 
not  rest  upon  Mr.  Canning,  but  upon 
those  to  whom  Mr.  Canning's  wisties 
were  communieated,  with  a  view  that 
they  might  be  conveyed  to  the  secre- 
tary at  war,  and  by  whom  a  conceal- 
ment wad  observed  much  longer  than 
he  approved  of.  But  admitting  that, 
our  ODJection  is  to  the  entertainment  of 
any  such  personal  feeling  at  all.  The 
truth  appears  to  us  to  be,  that  Can- 
ning was  a  parvenu,  who,  forgetting 
hi^  Ol^giii,  exhibited  occasionally  «uch 
evidences  of  it  as  rendered  it  very  un- 
mtsfakeable  to  other  men.  Notwith- 
standing the  purifying  processes 
through  which  he  passed,  as  be  rose 
into  eminence,  the  son  of  the  actress 
still  retained  some  faint  relish  for  the 
garishness  and  the  waggery  with  which 
he  was  familiar  during  the  earlier  and 
more  unimprovable 'portion  of  his  ex-, 
UttoM.     Lori  Castlereagh^  tn  all  his 


thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  was  aa 
assured  and  perfect  gentleman.  Thero 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  demand  for 
his  dismissal  took  him  by  surprise,  and 
that  he  vented  against  the  originator 
of  that  demand  the  resentment  which 
he  should  have  reserved  for  those  by 
whom  the  culpable  concealment  of  it 
had  been  practised.  But  had  Canning 
been  either  more  discriminating,  or  lesa 
over- weening ;  had  he  had  more  of  the 
modesty  of  genius,  or  less  of  the  arro- 
gance of  talent  intoxicated  by  its  owq 
success,  he  would  have  borne  with  the 
imperfections,  such  as  they  were,  of 
his  colleague,  until  a  remedy  might  be 
found,  without  periling  the  existence 
of  the  administration.  In  such  a  case, 
the  arbitrament  of  the  pistol  would 
not  have  been  required,  and  much 
personal  mortification  would  have 
been  avoided.  That  the  quarrel  was 
prosecuted  with  unusual  bitterness,  if 
not  deadly  rancour,  will  appear  from 
the  following  account  of  the  duel, 
which  we  extract  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Bell  :— 

"  The  parties  met  on  the  2ist  of  Sep- 
tember, near  the  Telegraph  on  Putney 
Heath,  Lord  Castlereagh  attended  by 
Lord  Yarmouth  (afterwards  Marquis  of 
Hertford),  and  Mr.  Canning  by  Mr. 
Charles  Ellis  (afterwards  Lord  Seaford). 
Having  taken  their  ground  (in  sight  of 
the  windows  of  the  house  where  Pitt 
died!)  they  fired  by  signal,  and  missed. 
The  seconds  endeavoured  to  effect  an 
accommodation,  but  failed,  and  they 
then  declared  that,  after  a  second  shot, 
they  would  retire  from  the  field.  The 
principaU  agiun  fired,  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh s  ball  entered  Mr.  Canning's  thigh 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  bone.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  of  the  meeting  they 
were  placed  to  fire  again,  when  the  se- 
conds, seeing  the  blood  streaming  from 
Mr.  Canning's  wound,  interfered,  and  so 
the  affair  ended." 


Then  followed  the  Percival  admi- 
nistration, in  which  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  filled  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, and  was  thus  enabled  powerfully 
to  aid  his  illustrious  brother  in  the 
contest  going  on  in  Spain.  Canning 
took  but  little  part  in  public  affairs  ; 
but  when  he  did  appear  in  the  bouse, 
he  generally  supported  ministers.  On 
One  occasion  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  opposition  to  the  goveriiment ; 
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that  was  the  celebrated  report  of  the 
Bullion  Coromittee,  upon  which>  our 
author  tells>  us,  he  delivered  a  speech, 
**  which,  for  beauty  of  illustration, 
mastery  of  principles,  and  sound  rea- 
•oning,  has  never  been  surpassed  at  any 
period  in  any  language." 

Upon  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Per- 
^val.  Lord  Liverpool  succeeded  to 
power ;  and  Mr.  Canning  had  more 
than  one  offer  of  high  station  in  the 
ministry,  which  he  was  induced  to  de- 
cline from  personal  disinclination  to 
act  with  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  fo- 
reign secretaryship  was  placed  at 
his  disposal,  connected  with  the  stipu- 
lation, that  Lord  Castlereagh  should 
lead  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; — but 
rejected  because  he  deemed  the  accept- 
ance of  such'a  condition  incompatible 
with  his  personal  honour.  He  lived, 
Mr.  Bell  tells  us,  to  regret  this  ill- 
timed  indulgence  of  temper  ;  and  not- 
withstanding his  personal  objections 
to  taking  office  with  Lord  Castlereagh 
as  leader  of  the  Commons,  a  very  short 
interval  had  elapsed  when  he  accept- 
ed the  Lisbon  embassy,  under  Lord 
Castlereagh,  as  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  afl^iirs." 

At  his  return  from  the  Lisbon  em- 
bassy, he  accepted  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control,  which  he 
continued  to  hold  until  the  proceedings 
against  the  unfortunate  Princess  of 
Wales  took  place>  lo  which  his  per^* 
sonal  feelings  towafts  her  would  not 
suifer  him  to  be  a  party.  In  1822,  h& 
was  nominated  by  the  Board  of  India 
Directors,  as  Governor- General  of 
India.  This  appointment,  both  he 
himself  and  the  public  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  lucrative  and  honourable  ba- 
nishment ;  but  before  he  left  England, 
the  suicide  of  his  old  rival.  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh, produced  such  a  change  in 
afi&irs,  as  rendered  his  detention  at 
home  desirable,  when  the  seals  of  the 
foreifh  office  were  again  placed  at  his 
disposal,  and  without  the  offensive  con- 
diuon  which  he  had  before  so  unwisely 
resented. 

His  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Bell  tells  us, 
was  distinguished  by  his  antipathy  to 
the  Holy  Alliance,  and  his  sympathy 
with  democratic  movements  tending  to 
the  disintegration  of  old  states,  and  the 
establishment  of  independent  commu- 
nities, by  which  the  right  of  a  people 
to  frame  a  system  of  government  for 


themselves  might  be  avowed  and  vin- 
dicated.  But  he  omits  a  consideration 
which  we  cannot  but  consider  of  some 
importance.  Judging  from  the  streng^ 
of  Mr  Canning's  antipathies,  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  surmise  that 
his  views  would  be  very  much  in 
opposition  to  those  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh. Upon  that,  ho^rever,  we: 
cannot  dwell  at  present.  He  now 
had  another  rival,  who  was  running  a 
race  against  him  for  the  possession 
of  the  highest  place  in  administra- 
tion. This  was  Robert  Peel.  That 
distinguished  man  had  hitherto  sig-. 
nalized  himself  chiefly  as  the  advo- 
cate of  the  exclusion  of  Roman  CathO" 
lies  from  places  of  trust  and  ppwer. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  the 
champions  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  his  strength  lay  in  the  Protestant 
feeling  of  the  empire.  Against  this 
Mr.  Canning  had  no  set  off,  which 
would  be  available  to  give  him  the 
victory  over  such  an  opponent.  He 
accordingly  set  himself  strenuously 
about  realizing  what  the  Americana 
call  "political  capital,"  and  sought, 
by  the  brilliant  prestige  of  his  foreign 
policy,  to  win  for  himself  such  golden 
opinions,  as  might  stand  him  in  steady 
when  the  time  again  came  for  deter- 
mining who  was  to  be  his  majesty*s 
principal  adviser.  Such  we  conceive 
to  be  the  key  to  his  foreign  policy. 
His  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  marine 
by  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  and  his  calling  a  new  wprl4 
intp  existence,  by  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  the  South ,  Ameri- 
can  Republics,  might  pass  for  mis- 
chievous charlatanry  or  pure  bombast, 
if  they  had  not  this  concealed  object,  by 
which  all  the  partizans  of  revolution 
and  change  would  rally  round  him, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  suStmn 
his  claims  against  the  anti-popery  pre- 
tensions of  his  more  plausible  rival. 

Lord  Liverpool's  illness,  which 
necessitated  his  resignation,  soon 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Mr. 
Canning  peremptorily  refused  to  serve 
in  any  ministry,  the  head  of  which 
should  oppose  the  Catholic  claimsi» 
and  he  boldly  claimed  for  himself  the 
first  place.  The  king  yielded;  an 
unhappy  facility.  The  minister  suc- 
ceeded ;  an  ill-starred  success  I  The 
C""  ^ring  prize  towards  which  he  had 
looking  all  his  life  was  in  hit 
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iMUids;  aiKd'fae  never  ikfter  enjoyed  a 
moment  of  peace  or  tranqdillity. 

He  first  endeavoured  to  construct 
his  cabinet  out  of  the  materials  of^e 
former  ministry,  and  office  was  offer- 
ed to  all  his  late  colleagues.  It  was  de- 
dined  by  aUirithia 'singular  unanimity. 

It  has  been  S2ud  ihat  when  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  represented  himself  as  un- 
able to  take  office  under  Mr.  Canning, 
beoause^  of  his  fixed  and  unalterable 
adherence  to  the  principles  which  com- 
pelled him  to  oppose  the  admission  of 
Roihan  Catholics  to  places  of  trust 
and  power>  he  made  a  representation 
whidi  was  not  true«  aa  he  had,  on  a 
previous  occasion^  so  ea^ly  as  1825, 
admitted  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  He 
was  unwilling  any  longer  to  persevere 
In  supporting  the  policy  of  exclusion. 
This  statement  has  been  echoed  In 
parliament  by  Lord  George  Bentinck; 
And  the  discussion  fo  which  it  has 
g[iven  rise  has  been  characterized  by 
much  personal  bitterness.  Much  has 
been  said  on  both  sides  to  sustain  and 
to  disaffirm  an  accusation  by  which  the 
premier  felt  that  his  honour  was  com- 
promised. But  into  the  asperities  of 
personal  controversy  we  never  have 
suffered,  and  we  will  not  now  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  drawn.  Sir  Robertas 
pd^cy  we  have  boldly  impugned, 
where  character  is  vitafly  concerned^ 
and  when  views  and  intentions  are  to 
be  gathered  from  the  words  of  report- 
ers, whose  reports  were  not  suhmitte4 
for  revision  to  the  individual  most  in- 
terested in  their  corrrectne^,  and  that 
after  an  interval  of  more  than  seventeen 
years,  we  do  think  that  the  accused  is 
placed  at  mat  disadvantage,  and  that 
the  preoedent  may  be  a  dangerous  one 
whidh  would  be  established  by  his 
hasty  ooodemnation. 

But  if  the  intentions  of  Sir  Robert 
mmf  be  gathered  from  his  confidential 
lymmunicatfonB  with  the  Cluacellor  of 
m  Ezofaequer,  who,  when  he  was 
Jioive  secretary^  was  the  secretanr  for 
Ireland,  they  oannot  be  said  to  be  in 
the  least  degree  doitbtfy.  Mr.  Gout- 
bourn  (than  whdm  we  believe  no  pub- 
Ke'BMn  ever  stood  iiigh«r  with  the  re- 
ipe<rtable  -portion  of  all^parties,  for 
imsidKed  p«%,  and  -  untainted  ho- 
tiour),'  dedaresi  that  be  believes  he 
1  6f  thd  premier's  inmost 
'  p  the  removal  of  the 
Dtte-JbaabUkieff  hi  182fl^ 


and  that  he  does  not  believe  an  idea 
of  assisting  in  such  removal,  or  of 
foregoing  his  strenuous  opposition 
to  it,  was  for  one  moment  enter- 
tained by  him.  Knowing  the  speaker 
as  we  doy  we  consider  tms  as  diecisive 
as  any  collateral  testimony  can  be  upon 
such  a  subject.  Both  honourable  gen- 
tlemen may  by  this  he  out  of  office. 
Ill  the  present  state  of  parties  it  is  not 
in  their  power,  and  it  ciin  scarcely  be 
their  wish,  to  remain  in  office  long. 
But  we  agree  wilbh  our  able  cotempo- 
rai7  "The  Time«,'*^that  the <*aracter« 
of  public  men  ate  public  proper^ ;  and 
that  the  less  of  unnecessary  vitnperatioit 
with  which  they  are  loaded,  the  better 
bothibr  them  and  for  the  country. 
Sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  will 
they  all  have  to  sufibr  amidst  the 
strife  of  parties,  and  the  chances  and 
changes  of  human  affiurs.  And  had 
Lord  George  Bentinck  been  as  expe- 
rienced as  he  is' both  )d>le  and  honest, 
be  would  not,  we  think,  have  consent- 
ed to  fight  the  battle  of  protection 
with  the  poisoned  arrows  which  he 
has  employed,  or  seek  to  baffle  a  go- 
remment  upon  a  measure  in  which  tnej 
are  dearly  right,  because  he  cannot 
get  them  to  agree  with  Inm  respecting 
other  important  interests  of  tne  em- 
ph^.     But^  to  return  to  our  proper 

cWiing's  triumph  was  short  lived. 
'The  harassing  opMtition  which  lie  ex- 
perienced told  feimillyupon  his  natu- 
rally  susceptible  firame.  His  death-ill- 
ness was  caught  whendining  with  the 
chancelh>r  at  Wimbleton,  and  sitting 
incautiously  in  the  onen  air,  when 
heated  by  exercise ;  and  he  expired  at 
Chlswick,  a  villa  of  thie  Duke  of 
Devonshire's,  in  the  fifty  seventh  year 
of  his  age  ; — the  same  villa  and  the 
same  room  to  which  Fox,  under  oir- 
cumstanoes  painfidly  similar,  and  at 
the  same  age,  had  also  removfd  to 
die. 

His  death  wa^  regarded  as  a  relief 
to  hits  former  friends,  and  a  heavy 
blow  and  great  discouragement  to  hie 
former  enefnles.  We  think  unwisdy. 
Had  be  lived,  to  carry  emancipation,  it 
would  have  been  carried  with  restric- 
tions which  might  have  rendered  it 
itafe ;  and  never,  never  would  he  have 
consented  to  legislate  uppn  the  subject 
ntkler  the  ittfluence  of  intimidation. 
itrConnelt  would  have  been  made  to 
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feel  that  nothing  was  to  be  got  bj 
twaggerhig ;  ana  the  reformers  might 
have  adjourned  to  the  Greek  Kalefids 
their'bc^s  of  mutilating,  capsizfBgy  or 
metamorphoshig  the  constitution;  thus, 
if  no  great  good  was  to  be  attwaed, 
great  evil  migbt  ha^  been  avoided. , 

He  «ame,  a  deserter  f^om  the  wh^ 
eamn,  rato  the  servioe  of  the  tories ; 
and  he  left  a  tory  cabinet  in  possession 
ef  the  whigps.  We  hare  already  et- 
pressed  oar  opinion  that  he  was  justi- 
^d  in  the  first  chanee;  the  onW  thing 
to  berwetted  is,  that  ft  was  never 
sufficiently  thorough  or  well  ground- 
ed. His  senae  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
Tarious  visionary  theories  of  gorern- 
nient  which  were  afloat  as  tmck  as 
moats  in  the  sunr  in  his  earlier  days, 
was  sufficiently  strong  and  keen ;  and 
the  evils' of  popular  misrule  he  could 
not  fail  to  perceive,  as  thoy  were  exhi- 
bited in  the  phantasmagoria  of  the 
French  revolution.  But  the  true  foun- 
dation for  a  wisdy-balaaoed  BysAem  o£ 
social  order  ho  never  sufficiently  ap- 
prehended, and -did  not  know,  and 
oouid  not  understand,  that  it  could  ho 
only  securely  laid  upon  the  principles 
of  true  religion.  He  was,  therefore,  a 
tory  from  drcomstanees,  a  wUg  hy 
nature;  and  when  the  pressure  was 
removed  which  oompellea  him  to  take 
np  arms  agunst  revolutionary  vio- 
lence, he  was  carried,  by  a  kind  of  re- 
boood,  into  his  former  potttion,  and 
became  as  active  in  kindling  a  new  fira^ 
as  he  had  been  ueeful  in  exftinffoiiihing 
the  old  oonfiagration.  He  m  some 
measure  resembled  the  knavish  rat- 
catcher, who  takes  care,  in  banishing 
the  vermin  which  he  b  hired  to  kil£ 
always  to  leave  seed  enough  to  give 
him  employment  at  a  future  day. 

The  connexiiHi  of  Canning  and  other 
distitiguished  men  with  what  was 
called  "the  Catholic  question,"  was  a 
calamity  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
emoire.  It  was  suffered  to  interfere 
with  various  arrangements  which  might 
have  been  adq>ted  with  advantage  to 
thepnUic;  andintheenddisorganijsed 
the  government,  and  prepared  3ie  way 
for  that  influx  of  popular  violence 
which  threatens,  sooner  or  later,  to 
prove  our  ruin.  It  was  Uke  one  of 
iho&e  me$aUianM$  with  a  termagant 
mistress,  which  often  prevents  a  hwpy 
and  an  honourable  marriage^  Jp|ad 
Canning  only  understood  and  Talned 


the  Church  to  wluch  he1>eIonged,  and 
expended  the  same  amount  of  anxious 
thought  in  strengthening  its  bulwarks 
a^d  purifying  it^  adj^stration,  as  he 
did  m  promotinff,  howe^r  unconsci- 
ously, the  g^owt^  of  superstition,  and 
eontributing  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  Chureh.of  Borne,  no  would  have 
accomplished  a  good  £or  which  the 
pvesent  generation  and  a  remote  pos- 
terity would  recognixeliim  as  a  bene- 
factor to  his  country  and  to  the  world. 
But,  although  pure  minded,  honour- 
able, and  benevolent,  he  was  Jiot  Are* 
ligious  man ;  and  those  institutes  and 
principles  which  have  reference  to 
the  immortal  part  of  our  nature,  and 
regard  the  well-being  of  man  as  a  re- 
sponsible moral  agent,  for  endless 
ages,  he  conten^lated  chiefly,  if  not 
merely,  in  their  temporal  subserviency 
to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  this  pre- 
sent existence.  Hence,  as  a  politician, 
he  was  glittering,  superficial,  unsound* 
and  equivocal ;  and  although  the  blows 
which  he  dealt  laid  prostrate  the  giant 
revolution,  in  the  guise  of  reform,  the 
countenance whicniie  showed  to  the 
Popish  fkction  (which  had  not,  we  ad- 
mit, in  his  day,  taken  the  offensive  at- 
titude which  rb  aftowards  assumed), 
may  be  said  to  have  undermined  the 
bulwarks  of  the  British  empire. 

As  an  orator,  he  was  smart  and 
clever,  rather  than  profound  and  sa- 
gacious. His  speeches  are  piquant  ra- 
ttier  than  racy,  and  resemble  tastefUlly 
cultivated  gardens,  rather  than  spacious 
landscapes.  There  are  to  be  found  in 
them  the  erotics  of  every  clime,  taste-  . 
fully  culled,  and  gracefully  trimmed, 
rather  than  those  vigorous  produc- 
tions, 

•*  WhMh  KatuNt  hottOt 
Poiut  fcrtli  proftiie»  9*W  hill,  and  date,  ■ 


and  by  which  the  qieaking  of  the  more 
eminent  of  the  worthies  in  the  school 
of  British  oratory  is  dtstit^^uished. 
But  if  not  often  forcible,  he  was  always 
pomted ;  and  if  his  reasonmgs  huck^i. 
argunmttattve  sequence,  tl^  were 
never  deficient  in  pdidied  wk,  by 
which  he  somettnes  dasaled,  sometimes 
tickled,  and  sometimes  pierced  his  ad^ 
versary,  until  the  stoutest  of  his  anta- 
gonists were  ready  to  cry,  "  hold, 
enouflk ;"  and  sn&^  more  under  Uie 
fire  of  his  light  artillery,  by  wiiich  thmr 
were  confomided  and  diaoonoerted, 
thaa  the^  mi§^  have  do^e,  firom  wea- 
pom  which  would  have  inftieted  more 
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ffrteTous  wbtmds.  If  ibe  speechefr  of 
die  rizbt  honourable  gentleman  do  not 
fumiui  forth  the  most  Bjibstantial  in- 
tellectual repast,  they  are  the  rery 
best  specimens  Trbich  we  know  of  the 
confeetioniuy  of  elocution. 

His  foreign  nolicy,  with  the  eaiMfv 
tion  of  his  noble  advocacy  of  the  re- 
Toluttonary  war,  and  the  war  in  the 
peninsula,  was  rash  and  ^otistical. 
lie  assumed,  Mr.  Bell  tells  us,  that 
England  should  hold,  not  only  *'the 
balance  of  power,  but  the  balance  and 
principles  ;**  and  he  aided  to  the  ut- 
most in  the  dismemberment  of  states, 
when  a  triumph  was  to  be  ffiven  to  the 
democratic  elemetit  stnig^ng  for  as- 
cendancy over  established  institutions. 
A  priiVciple  was  thus  admitted,  which, 
if  acted  upon  by  other  powers,  would 
be  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  British 
empire.  By  it,  if  extensively  adopledt 
what  Shakspeare  calls 

*«  Tht  wUty  and  nwitod  calm  of  itel«** 

would  be  disturbed,  and  where  har- 
momr  prevailed,  '*  confusion  worse 
conrounded"  would  be  triumphant. 

In  the  end,  he  attained  the  summit 
of  his  wishes.    But  his  elevation  was 


ail  qnhappy  one ;  for  he  rose  like  the 
aemtauuit,  and  found  it  necessary  to 
throw  over  the  ballast  ofprinciple  be- 
fore^ it  was  attained.  Tine  genius  of 
Whiggery  seemed  to  place  him  on  an 
emiaenoe,  from  whence  Jie-'mM(ht  svr- 
Tey  the  tuost  daazling  ol^ecfs  of  human 
ambition,  and  say  to  him — *'  All  these 
will  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down 
and  worship  me."  The  worship  was 
not  actually  rendered ;  but  he  had  not 
the  virtue  to  rebuke  the  foul  fiend,  or 
resist  alto|fether  his  treacherous  allure- 
ments. And  soon  he  talBgan  to  expe- 
rience that  all  was  vanity.  When  the 
intoxication  of  success  had  passed 
over,  he  felt  that  his  positioii  was  hol- 
low and  insecure ;  and  that  to  maiiv 
tain  it,  he  must  not  only  abandon  old 
connexions,  but  rdjr  upon  old  o{^po- 
nents  for  support,  with  whom,  soooor 
or  later,  a  day  of  reckoning  must 
come,  when  he  must  consent  either  to 
abandon  power,  or  desert  the  princii^ 
of  resistance  to  reform  which,  during 
his  wh61e  life,  he  had  maintained.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  it  was  hap^  for 
him  to  have  been  saved  from  these  em* 
barrassments  by  **  Azrael,  t)ie  astfel 
of  Death." 


*  .  i» 
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It  18  now  more  than  three  ceDturies 
sinoe  Maffelhaens  entered,  and  Drake 
crossed  the  Pacific,  and  though  its 
general  hearings  are  pretty  well  known, 
there  are  in  this  vast  Sahara  of  the 
sea  whole  groups  of  islands  with  which 
we  can  scarcely  call  ourselves  ac- 
quainted, save  as  to  their  sites  and 
aspeotSy  and  single  islets  almost  un- 
known. This  ocean  was  indeed  ex- 
plored in  the  eighteenth  century  by 
such  enterprising  mariners  as  Behring, 
Anson,  Byron,  Bougainville,  Cook, 
Vancouver,  Broughton,  and  La  Pe- 
roQse,  and  in  the  present  age  the  voy- 
ages of  Entrecasteaux  and  Krusens- 
tern,  and  the  surveying  and  scientific 
expeditions  made  nrom  time  to  time 
under  the  direction  of  our  own  go- 
vernment, especially  those  of  Beechey 
and  Fitzroy,  have  greatly  extended 
our  information  on  the  subjects  of  the 
navigation,  botany,  meteorology,  and 
some  other  departments  of  knowledge 
in  these  regions ;  but  there  are  two 
classes  of  persons  to  whom  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  native  tribes  of 
the  Pacific  islands,  as  well  as  for  a 
more  minute  knowledge  of  their  loca- 
lities—these are,  the  missionaries  and 
the  whalers.  The  well  known  names 
of  Marsden,  Ellis,  and  Williams,  will 
occur  to  our  readers  as  among  the  for- 
mer class,  and  in  the  latter,  together 
with  Bennett  and  others,  we  are  to 
place  the  writers  of  the  works  be- 


fore us.  Dr.  Coulter,  whom  we  take 
first,  bears  a  name  not  new  to  the 
scientific  world,  or  unknown  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  enterprising 
travel ;  he  is,  we  have  learned,  nearly 
related  to  that  distinguished  botanist 
who  formed  theCoulter  collections,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  who  in  bis  zeal  for  knowledge 
adventured  in  regions  where  no  white 
man  had  been  seen  before,  gave  up 
the  fair  hopes  of  professional  advance- 
ment, freely  expended  a  considerable 
private  fortune,  and  sacrificed  all  tlie 
vigour  of  as  manly  a  frame  as  ever 
engaged  in  any  service.  Our  pre- 
sent Dr.  Coulter  is  an  M.D.,  who 
having,  like  Humbolt,  when  young,  a 
decided  taste  for  travel,  and  being  re- 
solved to  see  a  good  deal  of  the  world 
before  he  settled  down,  engaged  him- 
self as  surgeon  on  board  a  whaler  des- 
tined for  the  South  Seas.  His  work 
is  a  well  told  narrative  of  bold  adven- 
tures, interspersed  with  information 
which  shows  that  the  author  knows 
how  to  observe,  and  all  presented  in 
so  unpretending  a  form  as  to  make  us 
wonder  that  one  who  had  so  much  to 
say  could,  in  these  compiling  days,  say 
it  in  a  single  and  very  small  volume. 
There  is  one  fact  mentioned  in  the 
book  which,  had  it  no  other  attractions, 
would  give  it  importance  with  the  pub- 
lic— that  is,  the  discovery  of  coal  in 
large  quantities,  in  an  uninhabited 
island  of  the  Pacific,  called  Chatham 


*  Adventures  in  the  Pacific.    By  John  Coulter,  M.D.     Dublin  :  Curry  and  Co. 
1645. 

Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  a  Valley  of  the  Marquesas  Islands.     By  Herman 
Alelville.    London:  Murray.     1846. 
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islaudy  which  although  known  to  our 
seamen,  and  sailed  round  and  de* 
scribed,  as  regards  the  neighbourhood 
of  its  shores,  by  Captun  Fitsroy  and 
Mr.  Darwin,  appears  to  hare  been  first 
traversed  by  Dr.  Coultor,  who  expk>red 
it  alone,  remaining  there  more  than  a 
week,  and  who  is  certainly  the  first  per- 
son who  has  made  us  acquunted  with 
its  interior.  At  a  moment  when  steam 
is  making  a  pathway  o'er  the  deep,  and 
packet  stations  are  in  the  course  of 
being  established,  linking  the  remotest 
countries  of  the  earth  in  a  direct  com- 
munication with  England,  as  the  cen- 
tre of  commerce,  the  discovery  of  a 
coal  depot  in  this  region  of  the  Pacific 
is  a  fact  of  great  interest,  and  as  such 
we  g^ve  it  the  prominence  it  deserves. 
The  ''Adventures"  will,  no  doubt» 
prove  to  most  of  our  readers,  the  "  me- 
tal more  attractive,*'  and  we  shall  there- 
fore proceed  to  notice  them,  first 
giving  a  progpramme  of  our  author's 
track.  He  engaged  in  a  fine,  new- 
built  vessel,  named  the  Stratford^  com- 
manded by  an  experienced  seaman. 
Captain  Abijah  Lock,  and  sailed  from 
Spithead  in  October,  1832.  When 
in  the  latitude  of  45^  N.>  they  encoun- 
tered  a  tempest  which  we  refer  to  as 
described  with  spirit,  and  which  it  ai>- 
pears  was  more  like  a  typhoon  off  the 
coast  of  Japan  than  an  Atlantic  gale. 
On  getting  between  the  tropics,  the 
author  remarked,  that  though  the 
sky  was  a  clear  blue  it  was  mono- 
tonous as  compared  with  its  appear- 
ance in  higher  latitudes,  but  the  sea, 
he  says,  has  the  charm  of  endless 
variety.  It  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour^ 
and  on  looking  deep  into  it,  is  found  to 
teem  with  life.  The  fiying-fish  is  seen 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  dol- 
phin, and  thousands  of  bonitos  and 
albicons  attend  the  ship,  while  whales 
of  every  kind  are  ploughing  along  be- 
fore it.  Birds,  too,  give  an  interest  to 
the  scene.  Hundreds  of  miles  from  any 
land,  the  Cape  pigeon,  ''  a  beautiful 
white  bird,  with  a  few  black  spots," 
comes  flying  around  the  ship,  and  the 
Tropic  bird,  "about  the  pigeon  size, 
of  a  pure  white,  with  two  long  feathers 
in  the  tail,  and  a  red  bill,  called  by 
sailors  the  '  boatswain,'  as  it  sails  over 
the  ship,  looking  well  at  it,  apparently 
to  see  if  all  is  right  and  ship-shape." 
Altogether,  our  doctor  is  impressed 
with  a  conviction,  which  he  is  very 
likely  to  convey  to  his  readers,  that  life 
at  sea  is  anything  but  monotonouf. 


This  voyage,  which,  it  appears,  was  not 
the  author's  first,  lasted  for  four  yean, 
and  his  adventures  lay  chiefly  amongst 
the  Gallq>ago8,'a  g^oup  of  islands  lyine 
under  the  equator,  between  B9^  and 
92**  W.  long,  and  the  Marquesas,  some 
hundreds  of  miles  further  west.  He 
then  ssiiled  south  to  that  dangerous 
coralline  archipelago,  the  Low  islands, 
thence  south  again  to  Tahiti,  and 
having  visited  most  of  the  islands  in 
the  northern  and  southern  Pacific,  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  year  1836. 
Our  doctor  was,  at  one  time,  pressed 
into  the  service  of  a  savage  king,  com- 
pelled to  take  part  in  a  very  sangui- 
nary engagement,  tatooed  against  hia 
will,  made  a  chief,  per  force,  and  rig- 
ged out  as  such,  in  the  dress,  or  un- 
dress, of  Indian  costume,  reappeared 
among  his  wondering  messmates.  We 
have  thus  his  adventures  in  many  lines 
— in  explorbg,  whaling,  shooting,  fish- 
ing, but  in  all  the  book  not  a  word  on 
the  more  ordinary  topic  of  love,  save 
indeed  that  once,  in  an  isle  of  palms,  he 
is  offered  in  marriage  a  maid  of  honor^ 
with  a  'dowry  in  land  and  kine,  all 
which,  unlike  most  adv^iturers,  whe- 
ther in  works  of  imagination  or  in  the 
prose  of  life,  he  sternly  declines,  and 
leaving  this  Ariadne  of  the  south, 
returns,  unenchanted,  in  hit  whaler 
home. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  his  voyago 
in  the  general,  we  shall  now,  as  far  as 
our  limits  permit,  cull  firom  our  au- 
thor's pages  in  detail  whatever  appears 
likely  to  interest  our  readers.  On 
nearing  the  coast  of  South  America, 
the  Stratford  first  anchors  at  tiie 
Falkland  islands,  which  are  called  bj 
our  southern  seamen  the  "egg-mar- 
ket," and  with  much  propriety,  except 
that  it  differs  from  most  markets  in 
the  two  particulars  of  there  being' 
no  people  there,  and  nothing  to  pay. 
Geese,  penguins,  and  albatross  have 
colonized  this  place,  building  their 
nests  in  streets  from  two  to  ^ree  miles 
long,  and  from  three  to  six  broad. 
Having  procured  some  six  or  seven 
tons  ofeggs,  and  fired  a  twelve-pounder, 
to  see  how  the  birds  would  like  it,  they 
weighed  anchor,  and  after  a  beating- 
match  of  about  three  weeks,  rounded 
Cape  Horn.  They  coasted  along,  put- 
ting into  most  of  the  ports  of  Peru  and 
Colombia,  and  then  made  for  the  GaU 
lapagos  islands.  This  group  lies  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  miles  to  the 
westward  of  die  American  coatt,  and 
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oonaistsy  as  Dr.  Coulter  tells  as>  ''  of 
aiz  large,  and  seven  smaller  islands/' 
Thej  are  of  Tolcanio  formation,  and  of 
two  kinds,  one  consisting  of  scoriae  and 
lava^  the  other  of  finely  stratified  vol- 
canic  sandstone,  without  any  lava*  and 
tlie  latter  take  very  beautiful  forms. 
The  largest,  Albermarle,  is  sixty  miles 
long  and  fifteen  broad,  with  a  summit 
rising  to  about  4000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.    They  abound  in  land 
tortoises,  from  which  circumstance  the 
Spaniards  gave  them  the  name  of  Islas 
de  los  Gallapagos,  or  islands  of  Land 
Turtles.  Although  under  the  equator, 
the  climate  is  not  oppressive,  owing  to 
the  low  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
sea*     The  Stratford  anchored  first  at 
Charles  Island,  where  there  is  a  fine 
beach  known  by  the  name  of  "  Pat's 
Landing."  From  this,  up  to  the  rnoun* 
tains,  the  country  is  described  as  very 
beautiful,  with  rocks  of  an  irregular 
and  fanciful  appearance,  and  deep  and 
rich  foliage,  especially  as  you  ascend. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  islands  are,  in 
general,  bare  looking.      Dr.  Coulter*8 
**  Adventures  in  the  Pacific"  comprise 
not  merely  his  own,  but  the  stories  of 
some  of  those  Robinson  Crusoe  charac- 
ters who  from  time  to  time  have  taken 
up  their  dwelling  in  one  of  the  desert 
islands  of  the  ocean,  and  there  are  fe^ 
of  them,  we  are  told,  without  a  solitary 
inhabitant  of  this  description.      The 
person  after  whom  the  landing  place  in 
Charles's  island  was  called,  was,  as  his 
name  implies,  an  Irishman.  He  bad  the 
national  predilection  for  rows,    and 
shared  in  the  revolutionary  wars  of 
Chili,  Colombia,  and  Peru,  and  par* 
taking  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  agitation, 
aiyi  having  been  discovered  as  the 
framer    of   several    plots  to  mutiny 
and  take    the    ship  —  a    whaler,    in 
which  he  had  engaged — the  captain 
thought  that  the  best  way  to  dispose 
of  him  was  to  put  him  on  shore  on 
the  nearest  land,  which  proving  to  be 
a  desolate  island,  there  he  was  left. 
He  had  food  enough,  doves  and  land- 
tortoise,  but  would,  at  first,  have  died 
for  want  of  water,  only  that  he  made 
out  a  substitute  in  the  juice  of  the 
jnriokly  pear  and  the  cabbage  tree. 
He  afterwards  found  out  some  fine 
water  springs^  built  a  hut,  and  had  a 
good  deal  of  ground  about  it  under 
cultivation,  producing  sweet  potatoes, 
meloas,  pumpkins*  and  Indian  corn, 
with  whieb,  and  with  hogs  and  poultry, 
he  had  (he  nronopoly  of  a  trade  with 


inch  shipping  as  called  there  for  some 
years.     He  was  a  daring  and  reckless 
fellow  with,  it   appears,  some  force 
of  character,   for  whenever  runaway 
tailors  appeared  on  the  island,  he  con* 
trived  not  only  to  enforce  subjection, 
but  even  compelled  them    to    work 
hard  at  his  farm ;  so  that  they  were 
uniformly  verv    glad    to   get   away. 
The  close  of  his  career  was  character- 
istic.      Thinking  it  proper  to  have  a 
queen,  he  went  to  Guyaquil  to  choose 
one,  and  as  he  rather  preferred  doing 
all  things  irregularly,  he  there  made 
love  to  the  wife  of  another  man — a 
Spaniard — and  was  successful.      He 
had  actually  placed  her  in  his  boat, 
and  was  putting  off,  when  her  hus- 
band came  to  claim  her,  jumped  in, 
and  a  struggle  ensuing,  Pat  was  stab- 
bed to  the  heart.     Dr.  Coulter  knows 
the  stories  of  many  such  Crusoes,  and 
gives  an  account  of  one  other,  named 
Johan  Johnston,  a  Swede,  who  is  still 
alive,  and  now  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veys on  James's  Island.     The  Strat- 
ford next  made  for  Chatham  Island, 
and  as  they  neared  it,  they  found  the 
air  scented  with  the  fragrance  of  mint 
and  other  sweet  herbs,  home  by  the 
breeze  from  its  shores.     They  landed 
on  a  fine  beach,  inside  which  was  a 
rimge  of  ponds  which  were  covered 
with  wild  fowl ;  and  a  few  yards  far- 
ther on  was  an  open  space  of  about 
two  acres,  covered  with  grass    and 
surrounded  by  a  deep  wood.     As  the 
island  was  uninhabited  and  no  grog- 
shops there,  the  doctor  advised  that 
the   crew  should  remain   awhile,    to 
recruit  after  their  whaling  labours. 
They  accordingly  set  up  their  tents 
on  the  green  sod  we  have  described, 
and  so  abundant  was  the  food    on 
shore  that  they  had  no  occasion  for 
anything  from  the  ship,  except  biscuit. 
Green  turtle  oame  in  on  the  beach 
every  night,  and  were  easily  taken ; 
the  lagoons  were  covered  with  wild 
duck,  and  large  doves  w<}re  so  plenty  as 
to  be  knocked  down  by  a  man's  only 
throwing  a  stick  amongst  them.     Be- 
sides these  were  the  terapin,  or  ele- 
phant tortoise,  of  from  two  to  four 
hundred   pounds    weight,    mentioned 
before  as  ginng  their  Spanish  name  to 
these  islands,   and    always    fine  fish 
close  in  to  the  rocks.     Having  made 
all    arrangements    in  regard  to  the 
health  and  comforts  of  the  men,  the 
doctor  determined  not  to  leave  this 
beautiful  island^  where  he  had  touch- 
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ed  twice  before,  'without  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  its  interior,  and 
be  accordingly  prepared  to  ezploro  it« 
Dressed  in  canvass  troustf  s»  a  leathern 
jacket,  to  pass  more  easily  through  the 
bashes,  and  a  cap  of  the  same,  with 
a  belt  to  hold  his  small  axe,  knife,  and 
ammimition  pouch,  and  with,  more- 
over, a  canteen  for  water,  and  a  pocket 
compass,  our  author  left  the  encamp« 
ment  at  sunrise  on  a  lovely  morning, 
receiving,  as  he  departed,  three  cheers 
ftom   the    men.       He    directed   his 
coarse  inland,  and  for  most  of  the 
first  day  got  but  slowly  on,  as  he  had 
to  make  his  way  through  a  thick  wood, 
and  often  circuitously,  to  avoid  the 
net-work  of   a    wild,   close-growing 
vine  ;  towards  evening,  having,  with 
with  great  difficulty,  advanced  about 
eight  miles,  he  got  into  a  more  open 
country,  where  he  found  numbers  of 
terrapins  feeding  in  the  grass.  Taking 
one  of  them,  he  made  a  Ire,  and  cook- 
ing it  on  cross  sticks,  was  thus  pro- 
vided with  a  supper.     He  then  chose 
an  elevated  spot,  near  a  rock — and 
cuttmg  some  branches,  and  collecting 
some  long  grass,  made  a  hut  and  bed. 
This  was  his  general  plan  of  arrang- 
ing  for    the  night.     Next    morning, 
on     coming    out    of  his    hut,     the 
place  appeared  to  him  as  all  alive 
with    birds    of    every    kind,    doves, 
canarys,  mocking-birds,  hawks,  &c.  all 
proceeding  eastward,  and  so  unused 
to  man  as  to  do  the  doctor  the  very 
great  injustice  of  mistaking  him  for 
a  post,  perching  on  his  shoulders  and 
cap    to   rest    themselves,   and    thus 
shewing  that  the  fear  of  man  is,  as 
Mr.    Darwin  observes,  an  acquired 
instinct.     This  passive  of  the  birds 
leads  to  an  observation  of  some  im- 
portance.     "  If,"    says    our  author, 
''any  man  who  may  be  cast  on  an 
island  like  this,  without  any  previous 
knowledge   of   it,    only    follows   the 
birds,  or  keeps  on  after  them,  be  is 
sure  to  fall  in  with  that  all-important 
thing — fresh  water."     On  this  useful 
topic  he  adds : — 

**  I  have  knewn  men  lose  themselves 
through  the  interior  of  islands,  and 
be  found  all  but  exhausted  for  the  want 
oP  water,  though  there  was  plenty 
not  far  from  them.  This  arose  from 
their  ignorance  in  not  knowing  how 
to  look  for  it.  It  would  bo  lon^  be- 
fore you  would  find  a  native  of  any 
of  the  islands  to  the  westward  so 
much  deficient.     Land  one  of  them  on 


any  uninhabited  island,  and  he  knows 
how  to  light  his  fire,  where  to  find 
water  and  if  there  is  anything  fit  for 
food  growing  on  it. 

"Another  way  to  find  water  is  to 
get  up  on  a  hill,  or  climb  a  tail  tree, 
and  look  well  round  you  in  the  vaUeys^ 
or  low  grounds.  If  you  see  a  patch 
of  forest  foliage  of  a  livelier  green 
than  the  rest,  make  straight  for  that« 
and  you  are  almost  sure  to  see  the 
water.  If  the  ground  should  be  only 
moist,  cut  a  branch  or  pole,  flatten 
the  end  of  It  with  your  axe,  and  after 
digging  down  a  little,  so  as  to  make  a 
small  nole,  the  water  will  come  up 
soon. 

**Then,  again,  if  there  is  (about 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  inside 
the  beach)  any  spot  of  ground  lower 
than  the  beach,  and  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  sea,  by  digging  deep  enouffh, 
the  water  will  be  found  very^  frcsn ; 
and,  if  Uiere  cannot  be  obtained  by 
all  these  means,  a  supply,  there  aro 
always,  in  tropical  climates,  trees  of 
a  soft  description,  such  as  the  eabbage*  v 
trees,  &c.  from  which,  by  tapping  the 
stem,  or  pounding  the  branches  be- 
tween stones,  a  quantity  of  juice  may 
be  obtained  sufficient  to  allay  thirst 
for  a  time,  until  the  water  could  be 
hunted  for. 

"I  have  known  some  of  our  men, 
on  others  of  these  groups  of  islands, 
lose  themselves,  and  be  absent  for  five 
or  six  days  in  the  bush,  both  too^ig-* 
norant,  and  too  lazy  to  find  water, 
support  nature,  and  quench  their  thirst 
by  killing  both  terrapin  and  birds,  and 
drinking  their  blooa  fresh;  but  such 
are  the  bounties  of  Providence,  thaJb, 
in  the  most  torrid  climates  (except  in 
actual  sandy  deserts)  there  is*'water 
enough  for  every  thm^  on  it,  if  they 
only  knew  where  to  find  it." 

"  Now,  on  those  islands,  and  particu- 
larly the  island  I  am  now  on,  there  is  an 
immense  number  of  birds — I  mean  land- 
birds  (the  sea-fowl  keep  to  tlie  rocks, 
beeches,  and  mangrove  bushes  close 
to  them).  Those  birds  cannot  exist 
without  water  ;  and  consequently  there 
must  be  enough.  Only  go  quietly 
along  in  search  of  it,  and  if  you  can- 
not fall  in  with  it  immediately,  cool 
your  mouth  with  some  soft  vegetable 
matter." — ^pp.  97-99. 

Two  lines  of  hills,  some  of  them 
of  great  height  run  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  island,  from  east  to 
we^.  Between  them  is  a  continued 
valley,  about  threemiles broad,  dothed 
with  luxuriant  grass,  while  the  hill- 
sides arc  covered  with  rich  tiiBber. 
On  the  fourth  day.  Dr.  Coulter  dbw 
scended  into  this   silent  valley.      it 
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is  about  eight  miles  inland  from  the 
sea*  on  either  side»  and  has  a  large 
Btream  of  clear  water,  running  through 
^  it  in  an  easterly  direction^  About 
^  the  middle  of  tiie  valley  the  earth 
ia>peared  to  have  fallen  off  from 
about  the  foot  of  one  of  the  hiUs, 
leaving  exposed  to  view  some  large 
black  rocks.  On  going  over  to  ex- 
amine it>  Dr.  Coulter  found  them  to 
consist  of  coal  in  vast  abundance^ 
and  extending  away  in  under  the 
lulls.  There  can  be  no  misconcep- 
tloB  on  this  pointy  for  as  the  day  was 
olosiogy  and  as  Dr.  Coulter  was  about 
to  prepare  his  evening  meal»  be 
cooked  it  on  a  wooden  spit,  before  a 
fine  fire  of  the  new-found  coal.  He 
describes  it  as  igniting  quickly,  flaming 
up,  and  burning  after  the  cheerfm 
manner  of  Rendal  coal.  There  are, 
be  adds,  great  hills  of  it,  and  he 
subsequently  found  coal  again  in  ano- 
ther quarter  of  the  island  with  iron, 
asd  lead  ore.  Dr.  Coulter  remained 
In  this  valley  for  seven  or  eight  days, 
and  had  thus  very  sufficioit  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  it.  He,  in  like 
manner,  wandered  over  several  of 
the  other  islands  of  this  archipe- 
lago, and  says  that  they  have  been 
very  erroneously  described  as  barren, 
destitute  of  water,  and  scarcely  ha- 
bitable. They  are,  -he  assures  us, 
on  the  contrary,  most  fertile,  and  of 
ffreat  natural  beauty,  with  fine  har- 
bours, fit  for  any  sized  vessel,  and 

very  little  rise  or  fall  of  the  tide. 

He  expresses  the  wish  that  the  Galla- 
pagos  islands  were  regularly  taken 
possession  of  by  England,  as  their 
position  and  natural  resources  may 
render  them  of  g^eat  importance.  As 
a  steam  station,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
passage  being  made  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  a 
very  desirable  acquisition. 

Among  the  odd  incidents  of  the 
doctor's  walk,  there  is  one  which  we 
mnst  not  omit — that  is,  his  battle  with 
the  hawks.  It  occurred  in  the  valley 
wbere«  as  we  have  said,  he  remained 
for  some  days. 

**  There  were  a  great  many  splendid 
hawks  hovering  al^at ;  they  were  fre- 
quently some  annoyance  to  me :  when  I 
killed  either  a  goat  or  terrapin  for  food, 
they  would  hover  round,  screaming  and 
making  all  sorts  of  noise,  and  sometimes 
seemea  to  think  that  1  actually  came 
there  to  butcher  for  tbem,  for  they 
would  alight  on  the   ground  and  hop 


around  me,  sometimes  would  even  jump 
on  the  carcass,  have  the  impudence  to 
look  me  straight  in  the  face,  and  grapple 
the  meat  in  thehr  claws,  and  pull  for  the 
half  with  me ;  matters  between  us  went 
so  far  that  I  was  oUtged  to  provide 
myself  with  a  long  stick,  and  knock  them 
down  as  they  came  too  close.  They  were 
immense  and  powerful  birds,  more  like 
eagles  than  hawks.  I  fired  a  few  shots 
among  them,  but  they  pdd  no  attentioa 
to  it,  did  not  seem  to  fear  the  gim  or  its 
effects,  and  tormented  me  as  much  as 
ever,  so  that,  at  last  I  was  obliged  to 
compromise  matters,  by  killing  some- 
thing and  leaving  it  with  them;  then, 
when  the  chief  TOdy  of  them  were  en- 
gaged, I  would  start  off  and  transact 
business  for  myself.*'-— pp*  104, 105. 

He  had  hardly  adjusted  matters  with 
the  hawks,  when  we  find  him  in  danger 
of  a  different  description — that  of  be- 
coming food  for  fish.  On  reaching  the 
sea-side  he  indulges  in  a  swim,  but  per- 
ceiving a  whole  shoal  of  sharks  splash- 
ing about,  attracted  by  his  appearance 
there,  he  was  glad  to  make  a  summary 
retreat.  He  next  made  for  the  place 
where  he  had  left  the  crew  encamped  ; 
but  instead  of  being  received,  as  he 
expected,  with  cheers,  he  found  no  one 
there,  and  the  ship  away.  On  looking 
round,  however,  he  perceived  a  glass 
bottle,  in  which  there  was  a  note  for 
him  from  the  captain,  saying  that  he 
was  obliged  to  put  off,  but  would  call 
back,  and  directing  him  to  a  spot  where 
he  would  find  clothes  and  provisions. 
The  doctor  had  to  wait  a  fortnight  be- 
fore the  ship  returned,  and  made  out 
that  interval  in  shooting,  fishing,  and, 
beiuK  a  practical  man,  in  salting  fish. 
He  found  abundance  of  salt  among  the 
rocks,  and  with  it  prepared  a  quantity 
of  cod-fish,  which  the  crew  found  well 
cured  and  dried  on  their  return.  They 
next  stood  away  for  California,  and 
after  visiting  the  chief  places  along  the 
coasts  of  North  and  South  America, 
came  back  to  the  Gallapagos,  and 
thence  worked  their  way  westerlv  to 
the  Marquesas.  When  about  three 
miles  off  the  island  of  Magdalena,  called 
by  the  natives  "  Fetuiva,*'  a  fieet  of 
canoes  came  out  to  meet  them,  with 
an  interpreter,  a  native,  who  having 
served  on  board  one  of  our  ships,  had 
picked  up  some  English.  They  were 
also  aooompanied  by  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  wbi<^  dwelt  about  the  place  to 
which  the  ship  was  going.  The  ship- 
captains  have  such  small  dependence 
on  the  natives  of  these  islands,  that  it 
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ifl  customary  with  them  to  have  one  or 
two  of  the  head  chiefs  as  hostages, 
hefore  they  allow  the  boats  to  engage 
in  trade*  Even  then  the  boats  are  not 
allowed  to  land,  and  are  secured  by 
oars  passing  across  from  one  to  the 
other,  to  prevent  the  natives  from  up- 
setting them,  as  they  sometimes  do  for 
the  sake  of  iome  enticing  article,  which 
they  ai-e  sure  to  get  by  diving  for  it. 
Treachery  and  theft  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  Marquesas ;  they  abound  in 
most  uncivilised  tribes,  and  especially 
flourish  in  such  places  as  Europeans 
and  American  traders  frequent.  The 
reckless  masters  and  undisciplined 
orews  of  merchantmen  have  long  and 
too  often  been  the  apostles  of  iniquity, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  means 
have  been  devised  for  the  punishment  of 
such  offenders.  This  observation  has 
been  suggested  to  us  by  passages  in 
each  of  the  works  before  us,  reflecting 
on  the  conduct  of  the  captains  and 
ship's  companies  of  trading  vessels,  and 
which  we  commend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  our  readers.  The  Marquesans 
are  admirable  flshers,  and  are  aoout  as 
much  at  home  at  sea,  or  In  the  sea,  as 
on  land.  They  have  a  method  of  taking 
fish,  which  demands  great  dexterity, 
and  which  is  often  attended  with  fatal 
consequences;  this  is  with  a  small 
hand-net,  fitted  with  a  hook. 

"  The  fisherman,  in  thb  case,  must 
dive  well  down,  close  to  the  coral  rocks, 
the  net  in  one  hand,  and  a  stick  about 
two  feet  long  in  the  other.  He  dives, 
and  applies  the  net  to  any  hole  or  open- 
ine  in  the  coral,  and  with  the  stick  he 
pokes  the  fish  from  behind  into  it.  There 
are  two  dangers  attending  this  mode  : 
one  is  the  close  vicinity,  or  unsuspected 
dash  of  a  shark  at  the  man  ;  the  other 
is,  that  if  he  has  not  his  long  bushy 
hair  well  secured,  it  might  get  loose, 
and  hold  him  fast  to  the  coral,  the 
branches  of  which  are  here  very  strong. 

*'I  saw  an  occurrence  of  this  kind 
while  on  a  fishing  exciu'sion  with  the 
natives.  As  fine  a  young  man  as  I 
ever  saw,  went  down  in  this  manner, 
and  while  using  his  stick  and  net,  his 
hair  got  loose,  and  became  entangled. 
He  apparently  used  cool  but  powerful 
exertion  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
rocks.  Another  man  dived  to  assist 
him,  by  some  manoeuvring,  they  both 
got  to  the  surface,  and  into  the  canoe ; 
the  first-mentioned,  with  about  four 
pounds  weight  of  coral  fast  to  bis  hair, 
which  broke  off  at  last,  and  both  livid 
in   tS«   face,  and  blood  oozing  out   of 


ears,  mouth,  and  nose.  If  any  man, 
not  possessing  the  coolness  and  pre> 
sence  of  mind  of  these  natives,  bad 
made  use  of  violent  and  useless  ex- 
ertion, he  would  have  been  certainly 
drowned,  for  he  could  not  with  impu- 
nity remain  so  long  under  water  as  was 
necessary  to  extricate  himself." — pp. 
160-162. 

The  Marquesas  were  first  discover- 
ed by  Mandana,  a  Spanish  voyager^ 
in  1595,  and  were  named  by  him  after 
the  Murquis  Mendopa,  then  Viceroy  of 
Peru.  It  is  singular  that  the  title  of 
this  nobleman's  rank  has  remained  as 
their  appellation,  while  bis  family  name 
has  passed  away.  The  Americans 
have,  with  no  good  reason,  tried  to 
give  to  a  part  of  this  archipelago  the 
name  of  **  the  Washington  Islands." 
The  Marquesas  are  classed  among  the 
high  islands,  as  their  aspect  is  precipi- 
tous, and  some  of  their  mountains  rise 
to  the  height  of  5,000,  or  6,000  feet ; 
but  Dr.  Coulter  informs  us,  that  on 
coming  in  to  land  and  taking  ex- 
cursions through  the  country,  the 
scenery  has  a  different  look,  present- 
ing the  character  of  irregular  beauty 
and  grandeur  in  all  directions.  Those 
who  have  not  visited  a  tropical  country 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  richness 
of  the  soil  or  the  luxuriance  of  the 
vegetation.  "  Wherever  you  see  a 
rock  or  precipice  —  and  they  well 
deserve  the  name,  if  irregularity, 
height,  and  nakedness  can  give  it  to 
them ;  their  base  and  surrounding 
lowland  is  covered  deeply  with  a  never- 
ceasing,  richly  vegetable  mould,  throw- 
ing up  the  finest  fruit  trees  and  other 
large  timber ;  and  where  the  woocis 
are  not  dense  the  very  richest  grass 
prevails."  The  valleys  have  always 
streams,  usually  of  great  beauty,  and 
often  forming  magnificent  cascades*. 
In  Nukahiva  there  is  said  to  be  one 
with  a  fall  of  2,000  feet  The  natives 
generally  dwell  in  their  valleys,  scatter- 
ed about.  Their  houses,  which  are 
always  close  to  trees,  resemble  the 
longitudinal  section  of  a  single  house, 
low  in  front  and  with  a  shed  roof. 
They  are  thatched  with  the  leaves  of 
the  bread-fruit  or  cocoar-nut,  thickly 
put  on,  and  the  inside  walls  are 
covered  with  a  close  matting.  Their 
sleeping  arrangements  are  peculiar. 

"  Two  long  sticks  or  spars,  run  the 
whnU  longth  of  the  house  near  the  bank 
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wall,  about  six  feet  apart  from  each 
other — ^tb©  interrening  space  covered 
deeply  with  either  leaves  or  grass,  and 
a  fine  mat  over  it.  This  is  the  bed  for 
the  whole  household,  and  a  very  ca- 
paciooa  one  it  is,  considering  their 
arrangements  for  Ijing  on  it.  The 
bead  rests  over  one  spar,  the  back  of 
the  neck  supported  by  it.  The  feet  or 
ankles  are  on  the  other.  It  is  a  curious 
sight  to  observe  frbm  under  the  mat, 
fifteen  or  twenty  heads  —  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less — along  one  spar, 
and  double  the  number  of  feet  and  legs, 
according  to  their  length,  clear  of  the 
mat,  along  the  other.  After  all,  it  is 
not  a  disagreeable  arrangement.  The 
bed  is  certainly  soft,  except  the  pillow 
part  of  it. 

"  In  this  state  they  will  lie,  talking 
and  singing  over  affairs,  until  they  fall 
asleep.  The  part  of  the  house,  or  earthen 
floor  in  front  of  this  sleeping  contriv- 
ance, is  used  for  domestic  purposes — 
eating,  nest-making,  singing,  and  va- 
rious other  amusements." — pp.  166, 167. 

The  Marquesans  have  a  species  of 
theatre  called  their  "  tabooa,"  where 
tbey  hold  festivals  and  indulge  in 
song.  Their  dances  are  revolting, 
indicating  the  lowest  condition  of 
morals,  yet  there  are  so  many  good 
traits  about  them,  that  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  we  might  look  for 
their  rapid  advancement. 

There  is,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Coul- 
ter, scarcely  an  island  in  the  Pacific  of 
any  note,  where  there  are  not  Euro- 
peans or  Americans  lixnng  among  the 
natives,  and  adopting  their  usages  in  all 
respects.  They  are  prized  as  assist- 
ants in  their  wars  on  account  of  being 
good  shots.  The  natives,  though  dex- 
trous in  many  things,  and  not  unused 
to  guns,  cannot  fire  well.  Their  guns 
are  commonly  of  a  cheap,  bad  descrip- 
tion, got  from  the  shipping  in  exchange 
for  refreshments.  They  cannot  take 
aim  well,  or  re-load  quickly,  so  that, 
after  an  unavailing  shot,  the  musket  is, 
in  their  hands,  an  incumbrance.  .If  a 
stranger  aids  them  with  his  gun,  they 
make  him  a  chief,  and  show  him  all 
possible  kindness  ;  but  if,  from  strong 
principle  or  weak  nerve,  he  declines  to 
do  so,  his  life  is  not  safe  for  an  hour, 
and  the  youngest  child  that  can  speak 
is  taught  to  use  towards  him  a  native 
expression  which  means  **  no  good.** 
These  observations  make  a  fit  preface 
to  Dr.  Coulter's  main  adventure  in  the 
Mardn^sas.  On  reaching  the  large 
island  of  Hivooa  or  Santa  Dominica, 


he  determined  to  stay  on  shore  as  long 
as  the  ship  remained  either  at  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  island.  When, 
therefore,  the  head  chief  came  off  to 
visit  the  ship.  Dr.  Coulter  got  into  his 
boat,  explained  his  objects  and  profes- 
sion, rubbed  noses,  and  exchanged 
names  with  him — all  which,  according 
to  their  usages  in  the  South  Seas,  is 
equivalent  to  swearing  an  eternal  friend- 
ship, and,  as  our  doctor  thought,  to  a 
guarantee  for  protection.  He  landed 
amongst  them  with  his  rifie  and  a  good 
store  of  ammunition,  was  welcomed 
with  singing  and  clapping  of  hands, 
and  was  the  more  popular,  as,  from 
having  been  before  this  occasionally  at 
the  island,  he  could  by  this  time  speak 
their  language.  After  having  regaled 
him  with  a  well-dressed  dinner  of  roast 
pig,  fish,  and  yams,  they  asked  him  to 
shoot  at  something.  To  amuse  them, 
he  took  from  one  of  them  a  pearl-shell 
ornament,  about  the  size  of  a  saucer, 
placed  it  up  in  a  tree,  and  firing  at  it 
from  about  the  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred paces,  broke  it  in  pieces.  They 
pronounced  it  all  chance,  and  set  up 
another  mark,  when  the  result  being 
the  same,  they  exhibited  what  appeared 
to  the  doctor  a  very  singular  degree  of 
joy,  at  the  same  time  shaking  their 
spears  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy. 
|Ie  soon  afterwards  discovers  that  they 
are*at  war,  and  that  they  count  on  his 
assistance.  Before,  however,  consent- 
ing to  take  any  part  in  their  quarrel, 
he  asked  the  cause  of  it,  and  ascertain- 
ed that  his  friends  were  the  aggrieved 
party,  that  their  enemies  were  three 
times  more  numerous  than  they  were, 
and  that  in  their  foravs  they  carried 
off  not  only  their  food,  but  their  child- 
ren— making  food  of  them.  They  had» 
in  a  late  incursion,  taken  away  the 
chief's,  Toomora's,  mother  and  his  only 
boy,  and  the  worst  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  their  fate.  We  pass 
over  our  author *s  graphic  description 
of  their  council  of  war,  and  of  a  re- 
view of  their  forces  held  at  his  sugges- 
tion, as  well  as  his  account  of  how  he 
was  compelled  to  be  made  a  chief,  and 
to  tolerate  being  tatooed,  and  thus 
come  at  once  to  the  battle : — 

**  Toomova  was  commander-in«chief. 
t  was  to  remain  by  him  wherever  we 
moved,  and  Mate's  nephew  was  also  to 
bo  with  us,  as  he  would  not  leave  me. 
The  wind  increased  considerably,  and 
swept  up  our  valley  and  in  face  of  the 
enemy.     There  was  a  vast  quantity  of 
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tmall  caoe  growing  from  the  breast*, 
works,  a  G^ood  way  into  the  enemy's 
country,  wnich,  though  it  formed  good 
cover  for  them  to  advance  through,  was 
dangerous  in  other  respects.  Our  whole 
tribe  were  now  at  their  posts — ^the  men 
in  front,  the  women  and  children  at  soma 
distance  in  the  rear,  singing  away  as 
usual. 

**  From  the  rock  we  could  see  the 
reeds  moving  to  and  fro,  and  here  and 
there  a  high  head-dress  would  pop  up. 
At  it  a  shot  was  sure  to  be  fired  by  our 
party.  By-and-by  the  cover  appeared 
all  to  be  in  motion,  and  full  of  men.  We 
now  got  down  oflF  the  rock,  and  went  to 
the  centre  of  the  defence  with  about  throe 
hundred  men.  I  saw  bundles  of  dry  grass 
scattered  all  along  inside  the  defences, 
in  case  they  were  hard  set  to  fire  the 
cover.  This  evening  was  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable for  a  purpose  of  the  kind,  and 
I  suggested  to  Toomova  to  do  so  at 
once,  and  bunt  them  out  of  it ;  but  he 
said  no,  it  would  retard  their  rushing  on 
them  in  a  body,  but  if  they  came  too 
strong,  I  should  then  see  fire. 

•*  The  enemy  came  crawling  through 
the  reeds,  and  were  endeavouring  to 
muster  up  for  a  rush,  when  a  rattle  from 
our  muskets  made  them  lie  down  again. 
In  number  they  evidently  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  us.  In  about  half  an  hour 
more  they  made  the  expected  rush,  and 
numbers  actually  got  in  on  us,  when 
there  ensued  a  terrific  contest  with  clubs, 
spears,  and  musket  huts,  the  women  yel- 
ling all  the  time;  others  succeeded those^ 
who  got  in,  and  it  now  was  evident  that 
it  required  the  bold,  united  effort  of  the 
whole  tribe  to  save  themselves.  Every 
man  fought,  and  had  to  fight ;  no  man 
dare  for  his  life  be  idle ;  if  he  did  not 
act  on  the  offensive,  he  was  obliged  to 
defend  himself. 

"  This  hand  to  hand  business  gradually 
ceased  ;  then  the  muskets,  spears,  and 
sHngs  began  again,  and  as  there  were 
plenty  of  rocks,  trees,  and  long  canes 
all  round,  each  man  sought  conceal- 
ment to  save  his  person,  occasionally 
only  appearing  to  nre  and  advance,  or 
retreat  to  another  shelter;  in  fact» 
this  part  of  the  fight  was  what  is  com- 
monfv  called  "dodge  and  fire."  Night 
was  fast  approaching ;  the  distance  was 
all  gloom ;  the  battle-ground,  which  ex- 
tended for  about  two  miles  (for  there 
was  constant  shifting  of  position),  was 
partially  illumined  by  the  dry  grass  and 
canes  taking  fire  here  and  there,  from 
the  falling  of  the  ignited  gun  waddings. 
There  was  also  a  full  moon  at  the  time, 
so  that  we  had  very  fair  light  to  see 
each  other  occasionally;  but  fearing 
mistakes  might  occur,  Toomova  told 
every  man  to  tie  a  piece  of  white  cloth 
about  his  neck.  This  made  aU  our*s 
known  to  each  other  at  any  fair  dis- 


tance.    It  was  a  very  judicious  plan, 
considering  that  night  was  on. 

"  This  tribe  of  ours  were  better  shots 
than  any  I  had  seen  at  the  Marquesas. 
They  were  also  very  quick  at  watching 
the  cover,  and  equally  quick  with  aim. 
We  gained  well  «kd  fast  on  the  en«my» 
hionted  them  ir^m  roek  to  rook,  aA4 
from  tree  to  tree  until  (with  the  aid  of 
the  blaze  from  the  firesV  we  could  see . 
their  brown  and  well-oiled  bodies  flying 
past,  and  over  what  had  been  defences 
in  the  forenoon,  but  were  now  ruins, 
with  many  passes  through  it.  We  had 
now  only  an  occasional  shot  after  any  of 
the  natives  who  had  kept  to  our  oov«t 
too  long,  and  were  trying  to  escape,  bnt 
could  not.  If  they  missed  the  shot,  they 
were  sure  of  spear  or  olub. 

**  The  time  now  arrived  for  Toomo- 
va's  final  revenge.  The  bundles  of  dr  v 
grass  along  the  entire  line  were  Ic^nited, 
and  thrown  into  the  dried  cane-brake ; 
the  fresh  breeze  assisted,  and  carried 
the  blaze  onwards ;  and  very  soon  there 
was  two  miles  wide  of  roaring  fire  in 
smart  chase  of  the  retreatu^  enemy.  It 
was  a  terrifie  sight--a  sad  sight  i  scoroa 
of  wretefaes  must  be  scorched  alive ;  thej 
cottkl  not  olear  the  canes  or  grass  ia 
time  to  save  themselves.  The  hills  on 
either  side  of  the  pass  were  too  steep  to 
clamber  up.  In  fact  they  were  in  a  Ded 
of  fire,  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 

"  The  rushing  and  crackling  noise  of 
the  furious  flame  as  it  swept  away  frwa, 
us — ^the  wild  and  triumphant  shouts  of 
our  people^their  mad^lookiiig  danee* 
and  rapid  running  to  and  firo  of  the  na* 
tives  in  the  bright  light  (for  every  bush 
and  plot  of  ground  around  us  was  oa 
fire),  gave  the  whole  scene  a  downright 
picture  of  hell."— pp.  222-227. 

The  impression  made  upon  our  au- 
thor by  the  demon-aspect  of  this  wild 
and  savage  fight  was,  no  doubts  deep- 
ened by  a  feast  which  followed,  and 
which  b  alluded  to  in  the  closing  pa- 
graph  of  his  account  of  the  engage* 
ment. 

"  I  was  leaning  against  a  rock  resting 
myself,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  slap 
on  the  shoulder ;  and  on  turning  round, 
beheld  Toomova,  unhurt,  in  aU  his  tri- 
umph, and  my  companion,  Mate's  tie* 
phew,  covered  with  blood,  and  a  broken 
arm.  The  first  told  me  I  w«4  a  r^rj 
good  man,  sfaodc  me  heartily  with  botn 
hands,  and  said  that  the  women  wwre 
getting  some  water  up  from  the  stream, 
and  something  to  eat  would  be  here  di- 
rectly. This  was  pleasant  news.  The 
latter  told  me  to  get  on  my  legs,  and 
come  along  with  him  over  the  ground, 
to  see  all  the  dead ;  and  added,  with  a 
significant  gesture,  '  J^po,  newe,  nmoe. 
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halt  kai  te  tanai ;'  the  interpretation  of 
'which  is  *by-and-by  eat,  plenty  of  men.* " 
—pp.  227,  228. 

There  are  even  at  the  present  day 
Toyagers  who  have  the  hardihood  to 
deny  the  cannibaKsm  of  the  South  Sea 
islanders.  Dr.  Coulter  and  Mr.  Mel- 
Title  are  new  witnesses  to  this  already 
well  attested  fact.  The  former  de- 
scribes a  foul  repast  which  was  pre- 
pared soon  after  the  battle,  and  from 
which  he  turned  with  loathing;  and 
tiie  latter  made  his  escape  from  them 
beoause  he  was  afraid  of  having  some 
additional  evidence  on  the  subject 
which  he  did  not  at  all  require,  that  is 
that  they  contemplated  cooking  him. 

Dr.  Coulter's  sojourn  amongst  these 
savages  terminates  most  happily.  A 
flag  of  truce  arrives,  leading  back  Too- 
niova*s  mother  and  his  boy,  and  the  doc- 
tor avails  himself  of  this  opportunity 
of  proposing  a  peace  between  the 
trifa«s,  and  succeeds  in  concluding  it. 
Almost  immediately  after,  the  loud 
boom  of  a  ship's  g^n  is  echoed  through 
the  valley,  and  a  fog  clearing  off,  the 
Stratford  is  seen  about  two  miles  off, 
with  the  main-yard  aback.  The  natives 
knew  the  vessel,  and  held  a  conference 
at  to  how  they  might  avert  the  calamity 
of  losing  their  new  comrade.  Another 
g«n  was  fired  from  the  ship,  being,  as 
was  well  guessed,  a  mode  of  asking  for 
the  doctor ;  and  an  effectual  one  ;  for 
the  natives  were  not  disposed  to  resist 
a  request  likely  to  be  pressed  by  such 
arguments,  and  consented  to  see  our 
adventurer  on  board.  He  arrives 
there  in  native  costume,  that  is, 
nearly  naked,  and  is  received  first 
with  wonder,  and  afterwards  with 
cheers  and  laughter,  by  the  crew. 
*'  Well,**  said  the  captain,  as  he  shook 
bim  hexurtily  by  the  hand,  "  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  on  board  once  more,  out  of 
the  hands  of  these  man-eaters.  What! 
all  your  clothes  gone — gun  and  all — 
come  off  to  the  ship  naked  and  tatooed 
like  a  Marquesan  ?  WeU,  if  this  is 
not  the  fag-end  of  a  cruise  among 
savages,  I  don't  know  what  is.'* 

We  now  turn  to  Mr.  Herman  Mel- 
ville— a  nondescript  young  American, 
whose  passion  for  adventure  appears 
to  have  led  him  to  engage  in  a  whaler 
— in  what  capacity  we  know  not — and 
afterwards  to  leave  her,  that  he  might 
eqjoy  the  novelties  of  savage  life,  and 
the  «xctt«meot  of  beine  amongst  can- 
nibaU.  Wander  where  he  will  abroad. 


Mr.  Melville  is  always  at-home  with 
his  pen,  and  a  lively  and  easy  style  is 
sure  to  make  him  a  favourite  with  the 
public.  The  following  description  of 
a  sea-scene  in  the  Pacific,  in  their 
course  to  the  Marquesas,  may  serve  as 
a  sample  of  it. 

"  I  can  never  forget  the  eighteen  or 
twenty  days  during  which  the  light 
trade-winds  were  silently  sweeping  us 
towards  the  islands.  In  pursuit  of  the 
sperm  whale,  we  had  been  cruising  on 
the  line,  some  twenty  degrees  to  the 
westward  of  the  Gallapagos;  and  all 
that  we  had  to  do  when  our  course  was 
determined  on,  was  to  square  in  the 
vards,  and  keep  the  vessel  before  the 
breeze,  and  then  the  good  ship  and  the 
steady  gale  did  the  rest  between  them. 
The  man  at  the  wheel  never  vexed  the 
old  lady  with  any  superfluous  steering, 
but  comfortably  adju&ting  his  limbs  at 
the  tiller,  would  doze  away  by  the  hour. 
True  to  her  work,  the  Dolly  headed  to 
her  course,  and  like  one  of  those  charac- 
ters who  always  do  best  when  let  alone, 
she  jogged  on  her  way  like  a  veteran  old 
sea-horse  as  she  was. 

'*  What  a  delightful,  lazy,  laneuid 
time  we  bad,  while  we  were  thus  gliding 
along  I  There  was  nothing  to  be  done ; 
a  circumstance  that  happily  suited  our 
disinclination  to  do  anvtning.  We 
abandoned  the  fore-peak  altogether, 
and  spreading  an  awmng  over  the  fore- 
castle, slept,  ate,  and  lounged  under  it 
the  live-long  dav.  Every  one  seemed  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  some  narcotic. 
Even  the  officers  aft,  when  duty  required 
them  never  to  be  seated  while  keeping  a 
deck  watch,  vainlv  endeavoured  to  keep 
on  their  pins ;  and  were  obliged,  invari- 
ably to  compromise  the  matter  by  lean* 
ing  up  against  the  bulwarks,  and  gazing 
abstractedly  over  the  side.  Reading 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  take  a  book  in 
vour  hand,  and  you  were  asleep  in  an 
mstant. 

"  Although  I  could  not  avoid  yielding 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  general  lan- 
guor, still,  at  times,  I  contrived  to 
shake  off  the  spell,  and  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  around  me. 
The  sky  presented  a  clear  expanse  of 
the  most  delicate  blue,  except  along  the 
skirts  of  the  horizon,  where  you  mi^ht 
see  a  thin  drapery  of  pale  clouds  which 
never  varied  tneir  form  or  colour.  The 
long,  measured,  dirge-like  swell  of  the 
Pacific  came  rolling  along,  witli  its  sur- 
face broken  by  little  tiny  waves,  spark- 
ling in  the  sunshine.  Every  now  and 
then  a  shoal  of  flying  fish,  scared  from 
the  water  under  the  bows,  would  leap 
into  the  air,  and  fall  the  next  moment, 
like  a  shower  of  silver,  into  the  sea. 
Then  you  would  see  the  superb  albicon, 
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with  his  glittering  sldefl,  sailing  alofib, 
and  often  descrtbing  an  aro  in  his  de- 
scent, disappear  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Far  off,  the  lofty  jet  of  the  whale 
might  be  seen,  and  nearer  at  hand  the 
prowling  shark,  that  yillanoas  foot-pad 
of  the  seas,  would  come  skulking  along, 
and  at  a  rfiurj  distance  regard  us  with 
his  evil  eye.  At  times,  some  shapeless 
monster  of  the  deep,  floating  on  the  sur- 
face, would,  as  we  approached,  sink 
slowly  into  the  blue  water,  and  fade 
away  from  the  sight.  But  the  most 
impressive  feature  of  the  scene  was  the 
almost  unbroken  silence  that  reigned 
over  sky  and  water ;  scarcely  a  sound 
could  be  heard  but  the  occasional 
breathing  of  the  grampus,  and  the 
ripplmg  at  the  cut-water." — pp.  8,  9. 

They  first  made  the  island  of  Nu- 
kuheva^  which  the  Americans  consider 
as  not  belonging  to  the  Marquesas, 
but  as  forming,  with  two  others,  a 
separate  g^oup,  called  by  them  the 
Washington  islands.  They  hold  that 
these  islands  were,  for  the  first  time, 
discovered  by  an  American,  Captain 
Ingraham,  of  Boston,  in  the  year  1791, 
and  that  they  are  properly  named 
after  their  great  President.  It  is, 
however,  unreasonable  to  regard  them 
as  a  group,  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  Marquesan  archipelago.  They 
are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  other  islands:  the  inhabitants  of 
all  have  the  same  language,  the  same 
general  customs,  the  same  laws,  and 
the  same  religion  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  group  was  visited, 
and  named  two  centuries  before  In- 
graham was  ever  heard  of.  Nukuheva 
has  latterly  acquired  some  little  politi- 
cal importance  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  the  centre  of  the  French 
efforts  in  the  Marquesas.  An  expe- 
dition, fitted  out  at  Brest  in  the  spring 
of  1842, proceeded  thither;  and  when 
our  author  landed  there,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year,  he  found  six  French 
ships  of  war  in  the  bay  of  Nukuheva, 
and  that  the  admiral — Du  Petit  Thou- 
ars — who  commanded  the  expedition, 
had  just  taken  possession  of  the  Mar- 
quesas, in  the  name  of  France.  Their 
first  steps  towards  civilising  the  na- 
tives were  characteristic.  Thev  did 
not  trouble  themselves  with  schools, 
missionaries,  or  instruction  in  the  arts 
of  life,  but  relied  on  dress — gave  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  the  chief  per- 
sons first-rate  Parisian  habiliments,  and 
looked  with  confidence  for  an  imme- 
diate result.     Three  years  after  the 


date  of  this,  his  first  vmU  Aod  of  the 
adventures  of  his  present  narrative^ 
Mr.  Melville  made  the  Marquesas  aoo-> 
ther  visit,  being  theq  on  board  the 
flag  ship  of  an  American  sqaadron. 
The  French  suggested  that  the  Ame* 
rican  commodore  should  receive  the 
royal  party  in  state,  on  board  his  ship^ 
and  witness  the  dignity  and  propriety 
with  which  they  could  now  conduct 
themselves.  The  fete  was  given — the 
king  and  queen  came.  The  former 
was  brilliant  in  military  uniform,  and 
unexceptionable,  save  that  his  faoe  was 
tatooed ;  the  latter  bad  this  peculiarity 
of  costume,  that  her  legs  were  bare, , 
and  embellished  with  a  spiral  tatooing, 
**  somewhat  resembling  two  miniature 
Trajan's  columns."  Her  m<gesty*s  at- 
tention soon  became  fixed  on  a  very 
humble  member  of  the  crew,  "  an  old 
salt,  whose  bare  arms,  and  feet,  and 
breast  were  covered  with  as  many  in- 
scriptions in  India  ink,  as  the  lid  of  an 
Egyptian  sarcophagus."  She  hung 
over  him  with  wild  gestures  and  ex« 
clamations,  and  eager  to  show  him  the 
hieroglyphics  on  her  own  person  raised 
her  garments  in  such  a  fashion  as  made 
the  French  officers  fiy  aghast  to  their 
boats,  and  blushing,  admit  the  utter 
failure  of  their  tailor-system  of  eivili- 
zation. 

While  on  the  topic  of  the  French  at 
the  Marquesas,  we  may  observe  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  keep  theur  ground 
there  long  without  an  additional  force 
and  a  very  much  increased  expense. 
The  natives  are  evincing  towards 
them  a  resolute  hostility,  have  already 
compelled  them  to  concentrate  their 
force  within  a  very  small  district,  hate 
them  thoroughly,  and  harass  them  by 
every  contrivance  they  can  think  of. 

While  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Ne- 
kuheva,  Mr.  Melville  having,  as  he  as- 
sures us,  good  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  his  captain,  on  ac- 
count, especially,  of  his  violence  and 
parsimony,  and  there  being,  besides, 
some  ground  for  supposing  that  he 
purposed  protracting  the  voyage  inde- 
finitely, sailing  and  trading  about  the 
world  as  he  pleased,  and  disreg^ding 
the  interests  of  his  employers,  made 
up  his  mind  to  leave  the  ship,  and  take 
to  the  bush — albeit,  that  nis  experi- 
mental trip  might  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  "Typhees,"  the  most  formidable, 
cannibal,  and  most  warlike  of  all  the 
native  tribes.  Their  very  name  U 
full  of  terror,  as  the  word  **  Typhee," 
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in  the  Marquesan  dialect^  means  **  a 
lover  of  kuBian  iesh."  The  natives 
at  Nuknheva  hail  often  described  th^r 
dreadinl  doings^  in  pantomtme»  to  the 
riiip's  company;  and  while  very  nn- 
trtily  disclaiming  cannibalism  them- 
selves^  they  uniformly  represented  the 
"  Typhees"  as  gormandizers  of  men. 
He  was  joined  by  another  of  the  crew» 
a  bold  and  active  seaman^  named  Toby. 
Their  object  was  to  gist  away  from  the 
^p  at  all  hazards^  and  to  make  out 
life  as  best  they  coiild>  until  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  of  getting  home.  Hav- 
ing leave  for  a  day  on  shores  they  made 
their  preparations,  and  set  out  to  scale 
a  mountain  which  stood  before  them, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  which  dwelt 
the  Typhees.  They  had  nearly  gained 
the  mountain  top  when  they  were 
stopped  by  a  mass  of  tall  yellow  reeds, 
**  grrowing  together  as  thickly  as  they 
could  stand,  and  as  tough  and  stub- 
bom  as  so  many  rods  of  steel."  They 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  pierce  this 
deep  thicket,  and  taking  out  their 
knives,  began  to  cut  their  way.  The 
labour  of  this  was  so  great  as  almost  to 
drive  them  to  despair ;  but  at  length 
it  was  overcome — day-light  was  seen 
through  the  reeds,  the  cane-forest  was 
cleared,  and  climbing  on,  they  crested 
the  ridge. 

<*  Elated  with  the  success  which  had 
80  far  attended  our  enterprise,  and  in- 
vigorated by  the  refreshing  atmosphere 
we  now  inhaled,  Toby  and  I,  in  hieh 
spirits,  were  making  our  way  rapitfly 
along  the  ridge,  when,  suddenly  from 
the  valleys  below,  which  lay  on  either 
side  of  us,  we  heard  tbo  distant  shouts 
of  the  natives,  who  bad  just  descried 
us,  and  to  whom  our  figures,  brought  in 
bold  relief  against  the  sky,  were  plainly 
revealed.  Glancing  our  eyes  into  these 
valleys  we  perceiv^  their  savage  inha- 
bitants hurraing  to  and  fro,  seemingly 
under  the  mflaenco  of  some  sudden 
alarm,  and,  appearing  to  the  eye, 
scarcely  bigger  tnan  so  many  pigmies, 
while  their  white  thatched  dwellings, 
dwarfed  .by  the  distance,  looked  like 
baby-houses.  As  we  looked  down  upon 
the  islands  from  our  lofty  elevation, 
we  experienced  a  sense  of  security; 
feeling  confident  that,  should  they  un- 
dertake a  pursuit,  it  would,  from  the 
start  we  now  had,  prove  entirely  fruit- 
less, unless  they  followed  us  into  the 
mountains,  where  we  knew  they  could 
not  dare  to  venture.  However,  we 
thought  it  as  well  to  make  the  most  of 
our  time;  and,  accordingly,  when  the 
ground  would  admit  of  it,  we  ran  swift- 


ly along  the  sunmiit  of  the  ridge,  until 
we  were  brought  to  a  stand  by  a  steep 
oHff,  which,  at  first,  seemed  to  Inter- 
pose an  effectual  barrier  to  our  forther 
advance.  By  dint  of  much  hard  scram- 
bling, however,  and  at  some  risk  to  our 
necks,  we  at  last  surmounted  it,  and 
continued  our  flight  with  unabated  cele- 
rity. We  had  left  the  beach  early  in 
the  morning,  and  after  an  uninter- 
rupted, though  at  times,  difficult  and 
dangerous  ascent,  during  which,  we 
had  never  once  turned  our  faces  to  the 
sea,  we  found  ourselves,  about  three 
hours  before  sunset,  standing  on  the  top 
of  what  seemed  to  be  the  highest  land 
in  the  island,  an  immense  over-hanging 
cliff,  composed  of  basaltic  rocks,  hung 
round  with  parasitical  plants.  We  now 
have  been  more  than  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
scenery,  viewed  from  this  height,  was 
magnificent." 

After  wandering  for  many  days  in 
the  woods  and  about  the  mountain- 
side, they  find  themselves  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  rich  valley,  which  they 
cannot  doubt  is  inhabited.  Exhausted 
from  want  of  food,  for  they  had 
found  but  little  fruit,  and  ill  from 
fatigue  and  exposure  to  heavy  rain, 
they  were  thankful  to  find  themselves 
near  human  beings,  even^though  they 
might  be  Typhees,  as,  it  seems  they 
were.  They  first  meet  a  boy  and  gir J, 
*'  slender  and  graceful,  and  complete- 
ly  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  girdle  of  bark,  from  which  de- 
pended, at  opposite  points,  two  of  the 
russet  leaves  of  the  bread-fruit  tree." 
They  are  soon  surrounded  by  the 
natives,  and  led  to  a  large  and  hand- 
some building  of  bamboos. 

'*In  a  moment  the  slight  tenement 
was  completely  full  of  people,  whilst 
those  who  were  unable  to  obtain  admis- 
sion gazed  at  us  through  the  open  cane- 
work.  It  was  now  evening,  and  by  the 
dim  light  we  could  just  discern  the  savage 
countenances  around  us,  gleaming  with 
wild  curiosity  and  wonder,  the  naked 
forms  and  tatooed  limbs  of  brawny 
warriors,  with  here  and  there  the  slighter 
forms  of  young  girls,  all  engaged  in 
a  perfect  storm  of  conversation,  of 
which  we  were,  of  course,  the  only 
theme;  whilst  our  recent  guides  were 
fully  occupied  in  answering  the  innu- 
merable questions  which  every  one  put 
to  them,  ^othing  can  exceed  the  fierce 
gesticulation  of  these  people  when  ani- 
mated in  conversation,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion they  gave  loose  to  all  their  natural 
vivacity,  shouting  and  dancing  about 
in  a  manner  that  wdl-nigh  intimidated 
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us. .  Closo  to  where  we  Uy,  squatting 
npon  their  haunchet,  were  some  eight  or 
teo  noble-looking  chiefs,  for  such  they 
subsequently  proved  to  be,  who,  more 
reserved  than  the  rest,  regarded  us 
with  a  fixed  and  stem  attention  which 
not  a  little  discomposed  our  equanimity. 
One  of  them,  in  particular,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  highest  in  rank,  placed 
bunself  dhrectly  facing  me ;  lookmg  at 
me  with  a  rigidity  of  aspect  under 
which  I  absolutely  ^uailea.  He  now 
once  more  opened  his  lips,  but  main- 
tained his  severe  expression  of  counte- 
nance without  turmne^  his  face  aside 
for  a  single  moment.  Never  before  had 
I  been  subjected  to  so  strange  and 
steady  a  glance ;  it  revealed  nothing  of 
the  mind  of  the  savage,  but  it  appear- 
ed to  be  reading  my  own.  After  un- 
dergoing this  scrutiny  until  I  grew 
absolutdy  nervous,  with  a  view  of 
diverting  it,  if  possible,  and  conci- 
liating the  good  opinion  of  the  war- 
rior, 1  took  some  tobacco  from  the 
bosom  of  mjr  frock,  and  offered  it  to 
him.  He  quietly  rejected  the  proffered 
gift,  and  without  speaking,  motioned 
me  to  return  it  to  its  place.  In  my 
previous  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
Nukuheva  and  Tier,  I  had  found  that 
the  present  of  a  small  piece  of  tobacco 
would  havo  rendered  any  of  them  de- 
voted to  my  service.  Was  this  act  of 
the  chief  a  token  of  his  enmity  ?  T  vpee 
or  Happar  ?  I  asked  within  myself.  I 
started,  for  at  the  same  moment  this 
identical  question  was  asked  by  the 
Strang^  being  now  before  me.  I  turned 
to  Toby ;  the  flickering  light  of  a  native 
taper  showed  me  his  countenance  pale 
with  trepidation  at  this  fatal  question. 
I  paused  for  a  second,  and  I  know  not 
by  what  impulse  it  was  that  I  answered, 
•  T  vpee.*  The  piece  of  dusky  statuary 
nodded  in  approval,  and  then  murmur- 
ed, '  Mortarkee.*  *  Mortarkee,'  said  I, 
without  further  hesitation  —  *  "^iP®® 
mortarkee.*  What  a  transition  !  The 
dark  figures  around  us  leaped  to  their 
feet,  clapped  their  hands  in  transport, 
and  shouted  again  and  again  the  talts- 
manic  syllables,  the  utterance  of  which 
appeared  to  have  settled  everything." 

They  were  supplied  with  food^  and 
taught  to  eat  it.  The  native  dish, 
the  *' poee-poee,"  made  from,  the 
bread-fruit  tree>  is  described  as  re- 
sembling book-btnder*B  paste,  very  ttub- 
bom  in  its  consistency,  tart  to  the  taste, 
and  at  first,  not  agreeable,  but  after  a 
few  days,  Melville  says  he  liked  it 
weU.  Other  dishes  followed,  with 
the  cocoa-nat  for  drink,  and  a  pipe 
of  tobaooo.  They  were  then  allocat- 
ed apartments  and  given  an  attend- 
ant each,  who  was  to  aaeist  them 
in  e? erythiog,  and  perhaps  to  watch 


them.  Notwithstanding  the  hospitality 
and  kindness  show*  theiD»  th^  could 
net  divest  themselves  of  the  mipret- 
sion  that, the  Typbeee  were  lattea- 
ing  them  up  to  make  a  feast  lor 
themselves.  So  strongly  was  Toby 
impressed  with  this  apprehension, 
that  he  apprised  his  friend  of  his 
intention  to  attempt  an  escape,  whi^ 
he  effected,  or  at  least  he  disappeared, 
for  Mr.  Melville  has  never  once  had 
any  intimation  of  his  fate. 

The  main  interest  of  Mr.  Melville's 
work  hangs  on  his  personal  narrative, 
but  its  value  as  a  oontributioiL  to 
knowledge  arnes  ^from  hk  minate 
aooount  of  this  ^be,  their  oharacten, 
usages,  and  mode  of  Hfe ;  of  all  which, 
a  four  months'  residence  gave  him  suf- 
ficient means  of  judging.  They  are, 
he  says,  the  lumdsomest  people  be 
ever  saw  ;  almost  every  individual  of 
the  many  crowds  he  met  there,  nugbt 
be  taken  for  a  sculptof  *s  modeL  The 
men  are  rarely  under  six  f&et,  the 
women  generally  diminutive.  He  men- 
tions,  too,  the  marveUous  whiteness 
of  their  teeth,  and  ascribes  it  to  their 
pure  vegetable  diet  and  uninterrupted 
health.  Their  badge  of  wedlock  is 
peculiar.  The  married  woman  has 
her  right  hand  and  left  foot  elabo- 
rarely  tatooed,  and  this  is  a  marked 
distinction,  as  the  women  there  do  not 
tatoo,  except  that  they  have  a  4ew 
minute  'dots  on  th«r  lips,  and  a  small 
epaulette  on  each  shoulder.  They 
are  early  mothers,  often  at  thirteen, 
and,  a9  in  many  of  the  blands  of  the 
South  Seas,  are  far  out  numbered  by 
the  men.  This  may  in  some  degree 
account  for  the  fact,  that  there  is 
established  among  them  that  singular 
form  of  polygamy — a  plurality  ofhus- 
bands  — •  no  man  has  more  than  one 
wife,  and  no  wife  has  less  than  two 
husbands,  and  some  have  three.  Do- 
mestic unhappiness,  we  are  told,  is 
rare,  inasmuch  as  the  parties  can, 
without  any  difficulty,  separate  if  they 
please.  This  is  a  usage  which  we 
should  least  of  all  expect  to  find 
amongst  a  race  of  men  who  are  re- 
presented as  brave  and  of  great  phy- 
sical strength.  The  valley  of  Typhee 
is  about  nine  miles  in  length  and  one 
broad,  and  has,  altogether,  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants.  Their  houses 
lie  scattered  among  the  groves*  or 
along  the  banks  of  a  winding  stream, 
**  their  golden-hued  bamboo  sides,  and 
gleaming  white  thatch  forming  a 
beautifiU  contrast  to    ^e  perpetual 
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verdure  in  whkh  they  are  embower- 
ed.*' One  of  the  novelties  in  Mr. 
MettiMe's  book,  ie  a  desoriptioa  of  the 
dexterity  vrith  which  a  Typhee  walks 
vp  the  side  of  a  cocoa^ut  tree,  and 
polb  the  froU. 

"  I  will  endeavonr  to  describe  the 
waj  in  which  Namee,  a  noble  young 
d^ef,  sometimes  performed  this  feat  for 
my  peculiar  satisfaction;  but  his  pre- 
liminary performances  must  also  be  re- 
corded. Upon  my  signifying  my  desire 
tiiat  he  should  pluck  me  the  young  fruit 
of  some  particular  tree,  the  hanosome 
sarage,  throwing  himuself  into  a  sudden 
attkade  of  surprise,  fe^^  astoniahment 
at  the  apparent  alMurdity  of  the  request. 
MaintaLoing  this  position  for  a  moment, 
the  strange  emotions  depicted  on  his 
countenance  soften  down  into  one  of 
humorous  resignation  to  my  will,  and 
then,  looking  wistf\illy  up  to  the  tufted 
top  of  the  tree,  he  stands  on  tip-toe, 
straining  his  neck  and  elevating  his 
arm,  as  though  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  ftmit  from  the  groimd  where  he 
stands.  As  if  defeated  in  this  childish  at- 
tempt, he  now  sinks  to  the  earth  de- 
spondingly,  beating  his  breast  in  well- 
act^  despair ;  and  then,  starting  to  his 
feet  all  at  once,  and  throwing  back  his 
head,  raises  both  hands,  like  a  school- 
boy about  to  catch  a  falling  ball.  After 
continuing  this  for  a  moment  or  two,  as 
ifin  eacpectation  that  the  fruit  was  going 
to  be  tossed  down  to  him  by  some  ^ood 
spirit  in  the  tree-top,  he  turns  wtklly 
round  in  another  nt  of  despair,  and 
scampers -off  to  the  distance  or  thirty  or 
forty  yards.  Here  he  remains  awhile, 
eyeing  the  tree,  the  ver^  picture  of  mi- 
sery ;  but  the  next  moment,  receiving, 
as  it  were,  a  flash  of  inspiration,  he 
makes  again  towards  it,  and,  clasping 
both  arms  about  the  trunk,  with  one 
elevated  a  little  above  the  other,  he 
presses  the  soles  of  his  feet  close  toge- 
ther against  the  tree,  extending  his  legs 
firom  it  until  they  are  nearly  horizontal, 
and  his  body  douoled  into  an  arch  -,  then, 
hand  over  hand,  and  foot  after  foot,  he 
rises  from  the  earth  with  steady  rapi- 
dity, and,  almost  before  you  are  aware 
of  it,  has  gained  the  cradled  and  em- 
bowmd  nest  of  nuts,  and,  with  boister- 
ous glee,  flmgs  the  fruit  to  the  ground.** 

We  are  hardly  more  struck  with 
this  wondrooi!  featy  than  wi^  the  ad- 
mirable acting  by  which  it  was  pre- 
ceded. We  have  now*  we  hope*  made 
our  readers  petty  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Melville.  He  will  be,  no 
doubt,  a  very  general  favourite,  and 
we  mast  meet  the  interest  which  his 
story  has  excited  by  describing  his  es- 
cape. We  shall  do  so  briefly*  omitting 


many  affecting  and  effective  incidents, 
and  meagrely  epitomizing  the  fkcts. 
The  Tynhees  had  treated  him  with 
uniform  kindness,  had  abundantly  sup- 
plied all  his  wants,  and  even  given  him 
an  attendant  who  was  to  be  his  horse 
.-^that  is,  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry 
him  on  bis  back ;  but  he  quite  under- 
stood that  they  had  no  idea  of  ever  let- 
ting him  go,  whatever  might  be  their 
motive  for  detaining  him.  It  possibly 
was,  as  occurs  to  us,  the  policy  of 
theu'  chief,  who  seems  to  be  a  person  of 
considerable  talents,  to  have  him  as  a 
resident  for  the  instruction  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  or  it  may  be,  as  many  circum- 
stances had  led  our  author  latterly  to 
suspect,  that  their  final  object  was  to 
eat  him.  It  was,  at  all  events,  their 
purpose  to  keep  him,  and  his  to  es- 
cape. One  morning  a  native  brought 
in  the  news  that  Toby  was  arrived, 
and  on  the  shore.  Great  was  the  ex- 
citement caused  by  this  intelligence. 
Melville,  in  every  mode  of  earnest 
entreaty,  besought  the  chief  to  let  him 
go  to  see  his  friend.  After  many  re- 
fusals he  was  allowed  to  go,  accom- 
panied by  an  escort,  most  probably  in 
the  expectation  that  Toby  would  re- 
turn with  him.  On  reaching  the  shore 
they  found  that  there  was  no  truth  in 
the  report  of  Toby's  reappearance, 
but  an  English  whale  boat  was  seen 
in  the  sur^  manned  by  some  Nuku- 
heva  men,  one  of  whom,  rigged  out  in 
a  half  European  costume,  had  often 
been  on  board  Melville's  ship,  and  was 
well  known  to  him.  He  had  a  eun, 
some  cotton,  and  ammunition,  which 
he  appeared  to  have  brought  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  for  our  author's 
release.  They  were  all  impatiently 
rejected,  and  there  seemed  to  be  not 
the  least  chance  of  his  escape ;  when, 
suddenly,  a  difference  which  hiul  arisen 
amongst  the  escort  ripened  into  quar- 
rel ;  blows  were  given,  a  fight  ensued, 
and  our  author,  too  happy  to  avul 
himself  of  the  moment,  rushed  into 
the  sea,  while  his  friends,  pulling 
throu^  the  surf,  caught  him  into 
the  boat  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
escort,  re-uniting,  pursued  him  with 
darts  and  spears  far  into  the  water. 

In  parting  with  the  writers  of  these 
volmnes  we  have  good  hopes  of  meet- 
ing them  soon  again.  Dr.  Coulter  in- 
timatee  that  he  has  more  to  tell ;  and 
both  he  and  Mr.  Melville  write  so 
easily  and  so  weU,  that  neither  of 
them,  we  are  sure,  will  rest  satisfied 
\^  itb  the  plaudits  of  a  first  appearance. 
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It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  ^  reigii 
of  terror/'  which  marked  the  brief  aa* 
cendancy  of  Masaniello  at  Naples,  that 
a  dark-featuredy  bright-eyed  maDywhose 
doublet  had  seen  better  days,  and  whose 
feet  seemed  sore  with  travel,  arrived, 
s^out  nightfall,  at  the  Porta  San  Gio*- 
vanni  at  Rome,  and,'mingliDg  with  the 
stream  of  citizens  who  were  returning 
from  their  evening  wallc  withomt  the 
walls,  passed  in,  unchallenged  by  the 
sentinds.  He  traversed  the  daa*keiip 
ing  streets  without  seeming  to  have 
any  certain  destination  in  view,  till  he 
found  himself,  he  hardly  knew  how,  in 
the  Piazza  Navona,  and  before  the  door 
of  a  stately  house,  contiguous  to  the 
Pamfili  paiace.  Here  he  seemed  to 
recollect  himself,  and,  bmrsting  into  a 
bitter  laugh,  as  he  looked  up  at  the 
fair,  tall  windows,  which  gliCtered  in 
the  moonlight,  he  said — 

**  Am  not  I  a  fool,  to  let  my  feet 
carry  me,  in  spite  of  my  head,  to  my 
old  lodgings  ?  Ay,  ay,  it  will  cost  can- 
vas before  I  plant  my  easel  in  those 
goodly  chambers  again." 

An  overpowering  sense  of  fatig^ 
constrained  him  to  sit  down  on  the 
door-steps ;  he  felt  prostrated  in  body 
and  mind,  and  he  muttered  between 
his  teeth — 

"  Per  Oiove,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  done 
with  canvas  in  this  world,  excepting  so 
much  as  will  make  me  a  shroud." 

A  cutting  north-wind  hissed  along 
the  streets.  The  trav^er  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  seeking  a  shelter :  he  stood 
painfully  up,  tottered  from  the  place, 
reached  the  Corso,  and  turned  thence 
into  the  Via  Bei|^ognona,  where  he 
stopped  in  front  or  a  small  house,  only 
two  windows  in  breadth.  He  knock- 
ed, and  knocked  again,  for  a  long  time 
without  effect.  At  length  he  could 
hear  a  sound  from  within — 

"The  old  lady,"  thought  he,  «i6 
getting  up — thank  God !" 

Then  the  clapping  of  slippers  on  the 
floor  was  heard,  and  then  a  window 
was  thrown  open,  and  a  torrent  of 
abuse  poured  out  on  the  bricconet  who 
disturbed  a  decent  house  ai  that  time 


of  nighty  and  who, .  if  he  wanted  aaua' 
^ka,  could  €nd  dram-shops  enougfii  to 
furnish  him. 

It  was  long  before  the  oljeet  of  al) 
this  abuse  oocdd  bring  the  *^  old  lady  *' 
to  the  ooasdousmaBs  mt  she  w«3  w«st* 
ing  her  objurgations  on  an  old  friend : 
hw  seal,  however,  and  die  night-air 
oombined,  threw  her  after  some  time 
into  a  fit  of  coughing,  and  then  the 
traveller  had  time  to  say*.— 

'*  Why,  Monna  Caterina,  don't  you 
know  me  ?  I  have  been  obliged  to  run 
away  from  Naples,  and  glad  to  get  o^ 
with  my  life,  and  I  don't  know  where 
to  go  here  in  Rome,  if  you  do  not  take 
me  in,  for  I'm  ^not  so  rich  as  I  was. 
There  are  too  many  brigands  in  the 
flesh  at  Naples  just  now,  to  leave  much 
demand  for  my  brigands  on  canvas.'* 

''  Dh !  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints," 
excladmed  the  old  lady,  on  hearing  lua 
voice,  "i»  it  you,  Signor  Salvator^ 
Ay,  you'll  be  wanting  your  little  rooin 
up  stairs  again,  looking  over  the 
court  ?" 

'*  Any  room  you  have  for  me,  MonnA 
Caterina." 

**  Well,  Providence  is  in  your  favour; 
the  room  is  vacant  to  thb  day,  and — 
what  do  yon  think? — the  old  6g-tree 
has  got  fairly  in  at  the  window,  leaves 
and  branches  and  all,  since  you  went 
away,  so  you  will  sit  and  work  there  aft 
if  you  werein  an  arbour.  You're  fond 
of  fresh  fjg^  1  know." 

**  Monna^Caterina,  I  pray " 

"  Ah,  heavens  t  how  glad  my  daugh- 
ters will  be  that  you  are  come  back» 
Signor  Sal vator.  But  do  you  know- 
Margarita  is  grown  a  fine^  tall,I)and- 
some  girl :  you'll  dandle  her  no  more 
on  your  knee,  I  promise  you*  And.-.!, 
only  think — ^your  poor  little  cat  was 
choked — let  me  see,  ay,  three  months 
agoi—three  months  ii  was  last  Friday, 
with  a  fish-bone  I  You  see  death  eon^ 
to  all." 

"  Monna  Cat- " 

"  And  oh  1  Signor  Salvator,  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  what  do  yon  thinkf 
You  won't  believe  it,  I  know  I  Our 
Cat  neighbour!  that  y^u  so  c^ten  iMigfaf- 
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•d  iit-«  I  hare  the  picture  that  you  made 
of  her  yet — wdl^  she  has  married  young 
Signor  Lnigi  at  laat !  Ay>  ay^matches 
are  made  in  heaven  !*' 

"  My  good  Monna  Caterina,"  cried 
SaWator  Rosa  at  last,  in  despair,  ''will 
you  see  me  die  on  yoar  door-step? 
Am  I  to  carry  all  this  news  to  tne 
other  world?  I  heseech  you»  for  the 
sake  of  that  heaven  in  which  matches 
are  made,  let  me  in  first,  and  then  tell 
me  as  much  as  you  please  of  the  fig- 
tree,  your  daughters,  the  little  cat,  and 
our  fat  neighbour!  If  you  don't,  I 
shall  follow  the  cat,  and  have  no  neigh- 
bours but  the  worms,  who  will  make 
themselves  fat  enough  at  my  cost/' 

^Now,*'  said  Monna  Caterina,  ''is 
not  thb  an  impatient  man?  Did 
you  never  hear  the  proverb,  Signor 
Salvator?— 


••*ChlT«pUuio 

ChiTApVMto 

Moor  Into.* 


Most  haste,  worse  speed." 

"  But  I  tell  you,  woman  without 
judgment,  Tm  dying  of  fatigue  and 
cold,  and  if  you  don't  make  haste  to 
open  the  door,  you'll  speed  me  to  the 
other  world  I" 

"  Ay,  ay,  you're  tired,  you're  cold ; 
that  alters  the  case.  But  why  didn't 
you  tell  me  that  before?  Ah,  you 
slm'n't  wait  another  moment,  Signor 
Salvator,  now  that  I  know  ^atl 
Onlv  stop  till  I  get  the  key." 

She  left  the  window,  called  her 
daughters,  and  bid  them  guess  who 
was  at  the  door.  This,  of  course,  they 
could  not  do ;  so,  after  a  while,  she 
told  them  that  it  was  Salvator  Rosa ; 
and,  moreover,  that  be  was  tired  and 
cold,  and  must  be  let  in  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay.  Her  next  proceeding 
wac  to  strike  a  light,  which  having, 
after  a  series  of  unsuccessful  efforts, 
effected,  she  at  length  opened  the 
door.  Salvator  entered ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  crossed  the  threshold  ere  he 
sank  down,  exhausted  and  like  one 
dead,  on  the  floor.  Fortunately* 
Monna  Caterina's  son,  who  lived  at 
Tivoli,  had  come  that  same  day  to  pay 
bis  mother  and  sisters  a  visit,  and 
stayed  the  night.  He  was  now  roused 
up,  and  cheerfully  vacated  his  warm 
bed  in  favour  of  his  former  house- 


Monna  Caterina  was  a  widow,  in 
Vol.  XXVIII.-No.  164. 


whose  house  Salvator  had  lodged 
when  he  came  to  Rome,  a  nameless 
and  unnoticed  beginner.  She  had  a 
great  affection  for  him,  and  was  now 
half  distracted  at  his  piteous  condi- 
tion. She  was  for  running  to  the 
nearest  convent  for  blessed  candles, 
the  light  of  which  she  held  to  be  a 
specific  against  all  evils  under  the 
tun.  Her  son  Carlo,  however,  thought 
it  would  be  best  to  try  first  what 
earthly  medicine  could  effect;  and* 
without  staying  to  discuss  the  point 
with  his  mother,  he  hastened  at  once 
to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  where,  as  he 
knew,  was  the  dwelling  of  the  cele- 
brated Doctor  Splendiano  Accoram^ 
boni.  No  sooner  did  that  eminent 
person  hear  that  Salvator  Rosa  was 
lying  dangerously  ill  in  the  Via  Ber- 
gognona,  than  he  made  ready  with  all 
possible  expedition  to  repair  to  the 
patient's  bed-side. 

As  for  the  latter,  he  was  by  this 
time  unconscious,  and  in  a  high  fever. 
Caterina  had  done  what  she  could  for 
him.  She  had  hung  half  a  dozen  pic- 
tures of  different  saints  about  the  bed, 
and  now  prayed  with  great  fervour* 
The  daughters,  bathed  in  tears,  strove 
from  time  to  time  to  pass  a  few  drof^ 
of  cool  lemonade  between  the  suffer- 
er's  lips ;  and  the  son,  standing  at  th6 
head  of  the  bed,  wiped  the  cold  sweat 
from  his  brow.  Thus  the  night  pass- 
ed, and  the  day  had  already  broke 
when  the  door  of  the  sick  room  was 
thrown  open  with  a  bang,  and  the  re- 
nowned Doctor  Splendiano  Accoram- 
boni  walked  in. 

Doctor  Splendiano  Accorambom 
was  a  gentleman  who  fell  short,  by  a 
mere  trifle,  of  the  imposing  suture  of 
four  feet.  His  head,  however,  was 
large  enough  to  have  belonged  to  a 
man  of  nearly  twice  that  height ;  not 
that  his  cerebral  developments  were 
of  ,  unusual  amplitude,  but  that  his 
cheeks  and  chin — or  chins,  for  he  was 
a  pluralist  in  this  point — setting  all 
limit  and  proportion  at  defiance,  rolled 
themselves  out  so  expansively  over  his 
breast  and  shoulders,  that  he  looked, 
at  a  little  distance,  like  a  small  boy 
half  hid  behind  a  gigantic  mask.  This 
strange  figure  was  now  wrapped  in  a 
most  voluminous  dressing-gown  of  Ve- 
netian flowered  damask  ;  a  broad  lea- 
thern belt  girded  his  waist,  supporting 
a  rapier  half  as  long  asain  as  himself ; 
his  head  was  covered  oy  a  snow-white 
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peruke,  that  reaohedi  bushy  and  broad> 
to  the  small  of  his  back^  and  a  tally 
pointed  nightcap,  not  very  unlike  the 
obelisk  in  the  Piazza  San  Pietro,  sur* 
mounted  this. 

Having  goggled  for  a  minute  or 
two  at  Ssdvator,  through  his  great 
spectacles.  Doctor  Splendiano  Ac- 
coramboni  turned  his  stare  upon 
Monna  Caterina,  and  said,  in  a  snuf- 
fling tone — 

"  There  lies  the  great  painter. 
Master  Salvator  Rosa,  mortally  sick, 
and  like  to  die — and  die  he  will,  un- 
less I  save  him.  Tell  me,  Monna 
Caterina,  how  long  has  he  been  lodg* 
ing  with  you?  I  did  not  know  he 
was  in  Rome  at  all.  Has  he  many 
fine  pictures  with  him  ? — large  pictures, 
eh?" 

"  Alaal  Sor  Dottore  mio,**  taiswered 
Caterina,  **  it  is  but  this  blessed  night 
that  my  poor  child  is  come  under  my 
roof,  and  what  pictures  he  has  or  has 
not,  I  know  no  more  than  your  own 
gentility.  But,  indeed,  there  is  a 
great  chest  below  stairs,  which  Salva- 
tor was  very  anxious  about,  before  he 
fot  so  bad  as  you  see  him,  and  which 
e  praved  me  to  take  the  best  care  of. 
Doubtless  there  will  be  some  wonder- 
fully fine  picture  in  it,  that  he  has 
painted  in  that  accursed  Naples." 

This  was  a  lie ;  but  Caterina  had 
her  reasons  for  telling  it. 

The  doctor  stroked  his  chin  with  a 
complacent  air — drew  near  to  the  bed 
with  as  much  dignity  as  the  long 
rapier,  catching  in  every  chair  and 
table,  would  permit,  and  felt  the  par 
tient*s  pulse,  grunting  and  snuffling, 
meanwhile,  in  a  way  peculiar  to  him- 
self, which,  in  the  solemn  stillness  of 
the  sick-room,  had  a  curious  effect. 
He  then  named,  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  diseases,  which 
Salvator  had  not ;  then  about  as  many 
more,  which  he  might  have  had ;  and 
finally  avowed  that  he  could  not,  at 
this  moment,  tell  what  Salvator's 
sickness  was  called,  but  that  he  would 
shortly  find  a  suitable  name  for  it, 
which  was  the  first  step  towards  as- 
certaining how  it  was  to  be  treated. 
Having  delivered  this  oracular  speech, 
he  departed  as  majestically  as  he  had 
come,  and  left  the  sick  man's  friends 
as  anxious  and  as  sorrowful  as  he 
had  found  them. 

Below  stairs  he  desired  to  see  Sal- 
vator's chest.   Mom)^  Caterina  showed 


him  one  which  contained  tome  old 
olothes,  boots,  &e.,  of  her  depart- 
ed worser  half.  Doctor  Splendiano 
smiled  grlively,  tapped  with  his  kntte*' 
kles  on  the  chest,  and  said,  '<  We  shaU 
see — we  shall  see  ;'*  which  words  he 
continued  to  repeat  with  a  pleased  air 
as  long  as  he  was  within  Monna  Oate^ 
rina's  hearing. 

After  some  hours  he  came  blM^k 
with  a  very  handsome  name  for  Sal- 
vator's sickness — indeed,  with  two 
names,  one  of  them  G^ek  and  tlw 
other  Latin :  with  the  names  he  also 
brought  some  bottles,  the  contents  of 
which,  he  directed,  should  be  poured 
down  the  sick  man's  throat,  at  thd 
rate  of  a  spoonful  every  ten  minutes. 
This  was  not  found  an  easy  task,  for 
the  person  principally  concerned  tea- 
tified  a  decided  abhorrence  of  iha 
physic,  though,  to  say  the  truth,  U 
smelt  abominably  enough  to  have  been 
a  universal  medicine,  and  to  have 
combined  in  itself  the  nauseousnesa 
and  the  virtues  of  the  whole  pharma- 
copoeia. 

Now,  whether  it  was^that  Salvator*a 
illness,  having  now  got  a  name,  was 
determined  to  do  credit  thereto,  or 
that  Splendiano's  draught  had  over- 
drawn the  amount  of  vital  energy 
in  the  poor  artist's  system  ;  certain  it 
b,  that  the  latter,  f^om  this  very  hour, 
got  worse  and  worse — weaker  and 
weaker  ;  so  that,  although  the  doctor 
declared  the  worst  symptoms  wer6 
those  which  gave  him  most  hope,  and 
that  the  patient,  were  his  illness  a 
thought  less  serious,  would  certainly 
die,  yet,  not  one  of  Salvator's  friends 
took  the  slighest'  comfort  herefVom, 
but  all  were  of  opinion  that  he  would 
certainly  die,  notwithstanding  that  be 
was  as  ill  as  any  mortal  could  reason- 
ably wish  to  be. 

At  last  it  happened,  one  day,  that 
Salvator  suddenly  passed  from  a  state 
of  extreme  weakness  into  one  of  raging 
delirium — sprang  out  of  bed — seized 
the  medicine-bottles,  and  hurled  them, 
in  his  madness,  out  of  the  window. 
Doctor  Splendiano  Accoramboni  was, 
at  that  moment,  entering  the  house, 
and  it  came  to  pass  that  a  bottle  fell 
right  on  his  head,  and,  breaking, 
poured  a  brown  torrent  over  his  wig, 
face,  and  ruff.  The  doctor  rushed 
into  the  house,  reeking  like  the 
genius  of  physic,  and  screamed  like 
one  possessed-— 
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''Signer  Sftlvwtor  ig  gone  mad! 
pfarenetio !  deliriocw !  No  art  of  man 
ean  save  him.  He  is  dead  in  ton 
minutes  I  Tfa«  pictare>  Monna  Cate^ 
rina — the  picture  here!  It  is  all  I 
shall  get  mr  my  fee>  as  the  patient 
will  not  lire  to  learn  my  claims  on  his 
gratknde  t  The  pietnr^  I  say-^quioki 
^nick !" 

Monna  Caterina  threw  open  the 
ehast;  Doctor  Accoramhoni  heheld 
the  old  coats  and  dilapidated  boots — 
iiMmoria1%  to  her^  of  happier  days, 
hut  possesasd  of  no  such  interest  for 
him ;  his  eyes  rolled  in  his  head  lilre 
a  pair  of  «ainerine- wheels ;  he  f^onnd 
hk  teeth,  stamped,  consigned  Sal- 
vaier,  the  widow,  the  coats,  boots, 
and  their  sometime  wearer,  the  wi- 
dow's danghters  and  son,  the  house, 
and  the  whole  Via  Bergognona,  to 
all  the  armies  of  a  potentate  who 
liiall  be  nameless,  and  flew  out  of  the 
door  with  almost  as  mnch  preeipU 
tation  as  his  bottles  had  just  done 
oat  of  the  window. 

Sal?ator*s  paroxysm  of  fever  was 
IbiloWed  by  a  state  of  stupor ;  his 
kind  hostess  belieyed  that  all  was  now 
over  with  him,  and  ran  to  the  near- 
est monastery,  to  call  a  monk,  to  ffive 
hhn  the  sacraments  of  the  dying. 
Padre  Bonifazio,  the  good  regular 
whom  she  broi^t  with  her,  had 
seen  many  dying  people,  and  was  not 
without  some  medical  skill  himself. 
Salvator,  he  was  positive,  had  not 
the  Jhcies  J^ppocroticOy  and  miffht 
yet  be  saved ;  he  would,  in  fact,  him- 
self undertake  the  cure,  under  the 
sole  condition  that  Doctor  Splendiano 
Accoramboni,  with  his  Greek  names 
and  his  infernal  bottles,  should  no 
more  cross  the  threshold. 

Salvator  awoke  out  of  his  swoon, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  be  was 
^mg  in  a  fhir  and  fragrant  bower, 
>r  the  first  objects  of  which  he  was 
aware,  were  green  and  leafy  branches 
hanging  over  him  ;  he  felt  as  it  were 
a  eool  stream  of  new  life  stealing 
along  his  veins,  but  his  left  arm,  he 
thought,  was  fettered.  In  a  faint 
Toice  he  asked,  **  Where  am  I  ?** 
That  moment  a  young  man  who  was 
standing  at  his  bedside,  and  whom 
lie  now  for  the  first  time  perceived, 
dropped  on  his  knees,  seized  the  ar- 
tist s  right  hand,  on  which  his  warm 
tears  fen,  while  he  kissed  it  fer- 
vently, and  cried  in  accents  of  joy— 


t 


<<  Oh,  Signer  Salvator  1  all  is  right 
nowl  yon  are  saved.^you  will  re- 
cover r 

^  But  tell  me,"  began  Salvator — 

**You  must  not  talk,"  interrupted 
the  young  man  :  "  only  be  quiet,  and 
you  shall  hear  the  whole  history  of 
what  has  befallen  you.  You  were 
very  ill  when  you  arrived  here  from 
Naples,  yet  not  m  ill  but  what,  with 
your  good  constitution,  you  might 
easily  have  been  got  on  your  legs 
agahi.  Poor  Carlo,  however,  who 
meant  to  do  vou  a  good  oi&ce,  did 
you  the  worst  he  could,  when,  running 
to  fetch  the  nearest  physician,  he 
brought  you  into  the  hands  of  that 
accursed  Doctor  Pyramid,  who  would 
have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  get  you 
under  a  tombstone." 

**  What  1"  said  Salvator,  laughing, 
in  spite  of  his  weakness,  ^*  Doctor 
Pyramid,  say  you  ?  Ay,  ay,  ill  as  I 
was,  I  saw  plain  enough  that  the 
little  man  of  damask,  who  sentenced 
me  to  that  potion  of  Acheron,  car- 
ried the  obelisk  of  the  Piasza  San 
Pietro  on  his  head ;  and  so  you  call 
him  Doctor  Pyramid." 

*'  No,  no,"  responded  the  young 
man,  laughing  in  his  turn  ;  "  it  is 
not  on  account  of  his  tall  night-cap 
that  Splendiano  Accoramboni  has  got 
the  name  of  Doctor  Pyramid,  but 
for  a  reason  which  I  will  tell  vou. 
Yon  must  know,  then,  that  he  is  a 
great  lover  of  pictures,  and  in  fact 
possesses  a  very  choice  collection, 
which  he  has  gained  by  a  mode 
of  practice  quite  his  own.  When 
he  hears  of  a  sick  ptdnter,  he  will 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  get  him 
for  a  patient,  especially  if  it  be  a 
foreign  artist,  who  has  perhaps  ex- 
ceeded in  his  maccaroni,  or  drunk 
a  glass  too  much  of  Syracusan  wine. 
His  first  step  is  to  give  the  disorder 
some  terrific  name,  and  then  to  at- 
tack it  with  all  the  resources  of  his 
art.  For  his  fee  he  makes  the  painter 
promise  him  a  picture,  and  of  this 
promise  he  generally  contrives  that 
the  fulfilment  shall  be  posthumous. 
I  need  not  assure  you  that  Signor 
Splendiano  always  chooses  the  best 
picture  the  deceased  has  left;  nor 
is  he  scrupulous  about  demanding  any 
thing  that  particularly  strikes  his 
fancy,  into  the  bargain.  Thus,  as 
pictures  multiply  in  his  chambers, 
painters  multiply  in  a  certain  peace- 
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iul  enclosure  you  wot  of,  thi^t  ties 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  pyramid 
of  Caiu3  Cestius." 

"I  know,"  said  Salvator;  «th.e 
strangers'  cemetery." 

"  Exactly,"  replied  the  young  man ; 
**  and  now  you  see  why  we  call  him 
Doctor  Pyramid.  Well,  now*  when 
you  hear  that  Monna  Caterina,  to 
stimulate  the  doctor's  zeal,  made  him 
believe  you  had  broi^ht  a  glorious 
picture  with  you  from  Naples,  you 
may  think  with  what  energy  he  went 
to  work,  to  smooth  your  way  to  the 
other  worlds  It  was  certainly  your 
good  angel  that  guided  your  hand, 
m  the  fever-fit,  to  fling  his  bottles  on 
his  own  head,  and  that  then  whispered, 
to  him»  that  it  would  be  compromis- 
ing his  dignity  to  attend  you  anymore, 
and  to  Monna  Caterina,  that  Padre 
Bonifazio  was  the  roan  for  you  nov> 
as  you  stood  more  in  need  of  sacra- 
ments than  physic.  The  padre,  as  it 
happened,  knows  something  of  medi- 
cine himself— :he  saw  what  it  was  you 
really  wanted— brought  me  to  you r* 

**  Ay,  ay,"  said  Salvator,  in  rather 
a  dolorous  tone;  **then  youVe  a 
doctor  too.     God  help  me  I*' 

"  I  am  a  surgeon,"  replied  the  young 
man,  colouring.  After  a  moment's 
silence  he  proceeded,  **  I  cannot  say 
whether  I  was  more  shocked  or  de- 
lighted, when  I  heard  who  lay  dan- 
gerously ill  in  the  Via  Bergognona, 
and  required  my  help  I  I  hasted  hither, 
opened  a  vein  in  your  left  arm,  and 
you  were  saved.-  We  brought  you 
into  this  cool,  airy  chamber,  which  you 
tenanted  once  before,  and  where  Pa- 
dre Bonifazio's  simple  remedies,  and 


Monna  Caterina^s  good,  nursing,  will 
sQOn  make  you  as  well  as  eter.  And 
now  let  me  once  more  kiss  that  divine 
bandji  before  whose  wondrous  crea- 
tions I  have  89  often  atood  i^we- 
Struqki  Once  more  let,  me  thank 
that  great  Spirit  of  nature  whose 
prophet  you  are,  that  It  has  choseti  so 
humble  an  instrument  as  Antonio 
Scacciati,  to  save  the  precipUs  life  Of 
Salvator  Rosa  1" 

"  Mv  good  Antonio,  if  that  Is  Voiir 
name,',  said  S^^vatoi^,  with  a  faint 
smile,  **  you  are,  you  tell  me,  a  siu^eoDj 
and  this  bandage  on  my  left  arm 
testifies  to  the  fact.  Now,  1  never 
understood  that  people  of'that  profes- 
sion cared  much  about  painting  or 
painters." 

"  I  will  noi  talk  to  you  about  those 
thiqgs  now,'*  answered  the  young  roa^, 
with  downcast  eyes.  "  When  you  are 
quite  strong  again,  I  have  something 
to. say  to  ypu«  caro  maestro^,  th^t  lies 
heavy  on  my  heart"  \ 

«*  Whatever  you  say  to  me,*^  re- 
turned Salvator,  "  you  will  wy  to  a 
sincere  fi*iend,  Antonio.  'To  say 
nothing  of  your  having  saved  my 
life,  ^and  of  your  admiring  my  pic- 
tures, I  like  you  for  a  look  you  have 
of  Raphael  Sanzio.*' 

The  young  surgeon's  eyes  blazed ; 
he  seemed  to  struggle  for  words ;  but 
in  the  same  moment  Monna  Caterina 
entered  the  room,  ushering  in  Padre 
Bonifazio,  who  brought  Salvator  a 
draught ;  the  sick  man  took  it  without 
<!Ufficulty,  for  ft  neither  smelt  nor 
tasted  much  worse  than  if  it  had  had 
no  salutiferous  properties  at  all. 
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Salvator's  health  improved  rapidiv, 
and  it  was  not  long  befx)re  he  was  able 
to  take  pencil  in  hand  again,  and  to 
trace  out  subjects  for  future  pictures; 
Antonio  Scacciatl  seldom  quit  the 
gpreat  master's  room ;  he  was  all  eye 
when  Salvator  drew,  and  the  judgment 
evinced  in  his  remarks  assured  the 
latter  that  he  was  himself  not  uniniti- 
ated in  the  masteries  of  art.  Salvator 
questioned  him  on  this  subject,  and 
Antonio  acknowledged  that  he  de- 
tested his  profession,  and  that  he  had 
thoughts  of  giving  it  up  altogether, 
and  devoting  himself  to  painting. 


'<  Take  care,  take  care,"  said  Sal- 
vator ;  *<  you  are  a  good  surgeon,  and 
would,  perhaps,  never  be  more  than  a 
bungling  painter.  You  are  young,  no 
doubt,  but  too  old,  I  should  say,  to 
begin  an  art  which  it  requires  a  man's 
life  to  attain  teal  mastery  in.** 

Antonio  smiled—"  From  my  child- 
hood,** said  he,  **  I  have  not  only  loved 
painting,  but  have  caught  at  every  op- 
^rtunity  to  practise  it.  And  I  have 
nad  opportunities,  maestrof  of  no 
every-day  kind.  My  father  (may  he 
rest  in  peace!)  insisted  on  making  a 
surgeon  of  me,  but  heaven's  goodness 
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brought  me  under  tbe  notice  of  mope 
than  one  great  master.  Ahnibal  Cir- 
racoi  thought  be  perceived  some  ta- 
lent in  me,  and  was  generous  enough 
to  ^ve  me  his  instructions  j  hut  it  is 
to  Guido  Reni  that  I  owe  most." 

''If  you  are  a  scholar  of  Guido 
Reni*s,*^  interrupted  Salvator,'  «om6- 
what  roughly,  **  now.  can  you  find  anjy 
^hipg  tp  iHce  in  my  pictures  ?  Your 
school,  I  Icnow  very  well,  scarcely 
holds  me  for  an  artist  at  all.     I  want 

frace,  delicacy,  refinement,  and  the 
.ord  tcnows  what!  My  St.  John  in 
the  Wilderness  loolcs  like  a  highway- 
man, and  tny  Plato,  Tike  a  gipsy  I  At 
most^.  I  oaQ  paint  a  tolerable  land- 
scape, hut  should  leave  history  to 
those  who  know  something  of  anato- 
my and  human  character  I  Eh,  An- 
tonio, runs  not  the  cuckoo-song  so? 
Bah !  Salvator  Kosa  knows  what  the 
disciplea  of  the  ventle  Guido  think  of 
him.- 

*'ni  tell  you  what  /think  of  Sal- 
yator  Rosa,*'  cried  Antonio,  colour- 
i^S  bigh  at  the  sarcastic  tone  of  the 
painter ;  "  and  you  shall  judge  if  I 
sbg  a  cuckoo-song.  He  is  the  master 
whom  of  all  others  I  most  revere.  I 
stand  stupified  before  the  superhuman 
thoughts  which  his  pictures  often  ex- 
press. He  seizes  the  deepest  seorets 
of  nature,  he  deciphers  the  wondrous 
hieroglyphic  of  lier  trees,  her  rocks, 
her  waterfalls ;  he  hears  her  holy 
voice — ^he  understands  her  mysterious 
speech,  and  has  the  boldness  to  write 
down  truly  what  she  says  to  him.  I  do 
not  think  the  so-called  historical  pic- 
ture is  his  element " 

"  Cuckoo,*' sang  Salvator,  "cuckoo." 
*'  It  is  too  narrow  a  field  for  him,*' 
continued  Antonio,  without  noticing 
the  interruption ;  "  men,  and  men's  do- 
ing* yield  him  too  scanty  materials  for 
the  mighty  creations  to  which  a  spirit, 
mightier  than  he,  impels  him; — to 
those  creations,  nature  must  contribute 
her  immeasurable  vastness,  her  inex- 
haustible fulness !  Man  is,  to  Salvator 
Rosa,  nothing,  if  you  dissever  him  from 
nature ;  but,  in  their  connexion  with 
nature,  how  wonderful  are  his  men  I 
Who  calls  Salvator  Rosa's  pictures, 
landscapes  ?  They  are  inspired  glimp- 
ses into  the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  life. 
You  may  gaze  on  one  of  these  divine 
works,  till  a  rock,  a  tree,  shall  seem  to 
return  your  gaze  with  more  than  hu- 
man expression,  or  till  a  strangely  ap- 


parelled group  of  human  figures  shall 
appear  to  you  as  if  arrested  in  tbe 
moment  of  its  transformation  into  a 
rock  or  tree.  The  deep,  inner  har- 
mony that  runs  through  all  things  ani- 
mate  and  inanimate,  and  weaves  earth, 
and  sea,  and  sky,  and  all  that  is  in 
them,  into  a  living  whole — that  is 
'what  it  has  been  given  to  Salvator  to 
feel,  and  to  make  felt.  And  yet  I 
would  not,  if  I  could,  paint  as  Salva- 
tor paints,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  ; — 
in  Salvator  I  find  nature,  but  in  na- 
ture I  do  not  find  Salvator,  and,  if  I 
paint,  I  will  paint  what  I  find  in  na- 
ture, not  what  another  finds.  I  con- 
template both  your  art,  Salvator,  and 
Guide's,  with  a  fkr  deeper  admiration 
than  I  am  able  to  express ;  but  I  would 
not  be  the  copyist  or  either  of  you." 

Salvator  had  gazed  fixedly  on  the 
young  man  during  this  speech,  and,  at 
the  end  of  it,  caught  him  with  south- 
ern fervour  in  his  arms. 

**  By  Jove,  Antonio,"  exclaimed  he, 
**  and  bv  Apollo,  too,  you  have  told  me 
more  about  my  pictures  than  ever  I 
knew  myself,  and  yet  I  feel  the  truth 
of  every  word  you  have  said.  Well, 
I'm  glao  you  understand  me,  and  I'm 
glad,  too,  that  you  don't  copy  me, — 
that  you  don*t,  as  some  I  could  name 
do,  smudge  a  piece  of  canvass  over 
with  black  paint,  put  in  a  patch  or  two 
of  fiaming  white  or  yellow,  by  way  of 
lights,  stick  a  couple  of  inhuman  fi- 
gures, with  diabolical  faces,  in  the 
middle,  and  persuade  themselves  they 
have  painted  a  capital  picture  in  the 
manner  of  Salvator  Rosa !  Of  all  abu- 
sers of  my  pictures,  defend  me  from 
those  that  abuse  them  in  this  fashion  ! 
And  now,  Antonio,  I  have  a  favour  to 
ask  of  you — take  me  to  your  studio,** 

Salvator  had  expected  nothing  me- 
diocre from  one  who  had  spoken  with 
so  much  judgment  on  his  art,  yet  he 
was  not  prepared  for  the  high  order  of 
excellence  which  the  pictures  of  the 
youn^  surgeon  presented.  He  found 
in  all  of  them  bold  thoughts,  correct 
drawing,  and  a  certain  freshness  in  the 
colouring,  a  grand  taste  in  the  drape- 
ries, a  delicacy  in  the  extremities,  a 
grace  in  the  heads,  that  bespoke  the 
worthy  scholar  of  Guido.  Withal, 
there  was  a  visible  effort  to  avoid  that 
master's  frequent  fault,  of  sacrificing 
expression  to  beauty — an  effort  some- 
times too  visible.  You  saw  that  An- 
tonio  struggled  for  the  force  of  Anui- 
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b»i  Capraccii  but  had  not  yet  attained 
it. 

"  Antonio,"  aaid  Salvator,  "you 
have  not  mistaken  your  vocation ; 
you  were  born  for  a  painter.  Heaven 
has  g^ven  you  not  only  the  soul,  but 
the  eye  and  the  hand  of  an  artist — 
gifts  that  are  often  dissociated.  I 
were  not  your  friend,  but  your  flat- 
terer, if  I  said  you  had  nothing  left 
to  labour  for — if  I  told  you  that  ^ou 
had  the  wonderful  grace  of  Guido, 
the  calm  strength  of  Annibal,  al- 
ready at  your  command.  But  I  can 
and  will  say  that  there  is  not 
one  of  our  masters  here  at  Rome— 
our  academicians  of  San  Luca,  that  you 
do  not  far  excel.  Tiarini,  Gessi,  Se- 
menta,  and  such  fellows,  will  never 
in  their  lives  have  it  in  them  to 
do  such  things — no,  nor  LanAranco 
neither,  who  can  paint  on  no- 
thing but  lime.  And  yet,  Antonio, 
and  yet — I  would  think  twice  if  I 
were  you,  before  I  would  throw 
away  the  lancet  for  the  pencil.  There 
is  not  a  set  of  greater  rascals  living 
than  the  painters  of  our  time ;  they 
will  do  all  that  the  devil  can  inspire 
envious  mean  souls  to  do,  to  keep 
you  down ;  the  first  thing  they  will 
set  to  work  to  do  is  to  break  your 
heart,  as  they  did  Annibal's — as  they 
did  Dominichino's — and,  if  they  dont 
succeed  in  that — if  you  get  up  in 
spite  of  them,  they  will  nave  you 
stabbed  or  poisoned." 

"  They  are  ready  to  do  all  that 
as  it  is,"  answered  the  surgeon ; 
"  and,  once  for  all,  Salvator,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind.  I  will  be  no- 
thing but  a  punter.  And  you,  Sal- 
vator, you  can  lift  me,  by  a  word, 
above  the  reach  of  their  machina- 
tions." 

*«  What  my  word  can  do,  count 
done,"  said  Salvator,  as  he  stopped 
for  the  second  time  to  contemplate  a 
Magdalen  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  on 
which  he  had  already  bestowed  high 
praise,  and  which  he  now  began  to 
commend  anew.    ' 

"  And  yet,"  he  observed,  "  I  can- 
not call  it  an  orthodox  Magdalen, 
either.  On  that  innocent  young  brow 
there  b  no  trace  either  of  sin  or 
penitence.  You  have  painted  there 
a  girl,  pure,  gentle,  candid,  child- 
like— just  a  being,  I  should  say,  for 
Antonio  Scacciati  to  be  in  love  with. 
Hey?  have  I  hit  the  mark  ?" 


'r-yvell— I  confess  it,"  sftid  An- 
torn,  "  the  original  of  that  Magda* 
len  is  one  whom — whom  I  will  sot 
talk  about  now.  But  this  I  will  tell 
you,  Salvator,  that  I  prize  that  |no- 
ture  above  all  that  I  have  ever  pamt- 
ed,  and  that  I  have  hitherto  guard- 
ed it,  as  a  holy  mystery,  from  every 
eye." 

"What?"  cried  Salvator,  "haa 
no  painter  in  Rome  seen  that  pio« 
ture  ?" 

"  Not  one,"  replied  Antonio. 

"Victoria!"  exclaimed  Salvator; 
"the  game  is  won!  Antonio,  wiH 
you  send  that  picture  privately  to- 
night to  my  lodging  ?" 

Antonio  looked  surprised,  bat  an* 
swered  without  hesitation,  "  I  will." 

"  What  ?  without  asking  why  or 
wherefore?"  said  Salvator,  laughing* 

"  Ay,"  said  Antonio  ;  «*  I  have  no 
half-confidences  ;  I  would  entrust  any- 
thing to  you,  Salvator." 

"  Anything! — the  original  of  the  pic- 
ture, too  ?" 

"  Nay,  it  is  a  bad  philosophy  that 
does  not  distingubh  between  persona 
and  things." 

Some  days  after  this  conversation^ 
the  academy  of  St.  Luke  held  a  mU 
ting,  in  the  church  of  their  pi^oo^ 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
claims  of  some  candidates  for  reeep« 
tion  into  their  body.  Salvator  had 
had  Antonio's  picture  brought  to  the 
church,  and  announced  it  to  the  as- 
sembled academicians  as  the  work  of 
a  young  Neapolitan  painter,  whose 
eyes,  he  said,  he  had  closed  ahortlj 
before  his  journey  to  Rome.  The 
most  enthusiastic  and  unqualified 
praise  of  the  picture  burst,  at  this 
announcement,  from  the  lips  of  all 
present. 

It  was  not  long  before  all  Rome 
flocked  to  see  and  admire  the  woiric 
of  the  deceased  young  painter,  and 
the  general  voice  determined  that 
since  Guide's  Reni*s  time,  nothing 
so  lovely  had  been  seen;  nay,  tliere 
were  some  whose  enthusiasm  went 
so  far  as  to  extol  the  new  Mag- 
dalen above  all  the  creations  of  tnil 
master's  pencil.  Among  the  crowd 
of  worshippers,  Salvator  one  daj  re* 
marked  a  strange-looking  man,  el- 
derly, tall,  and  lean  to  excess,  with 
a  cadaverous  complexion,  a  loog^ 
pointed  nose  and  chin,  a  curiously 
twisted  moustache,  and  small,  grey* 
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tWKtkliag  eyet.  Ua  wore  aa  aMburu 
wigft  over  which  wm  set  a  high^ 
gowned  hat^  with  feathers;  a  short 
r«d  mantle  huDg  from  his  shoulder  \ 
UQder  this  was  a  sky-blue  doublet* 
slashed  in  the  Spaoi^  fashion,  and 
the  rest  of  his  costume  consisted  of 
a  pair  of  wide-wristed  gloves  with 
silver  fringe,  a  long  rapier,  light- 
grey  stookmgs  that  reached  a^ve 
the  koee,  y«dlow  giEurters,  and  great 
bows  of  ribbon  of  the  same  colour  ip 
his  shoes. 

This  extraordinary  figure  stood 
W  if  bewitched  before  the  Magdalen, 
raised  itself  now  on  tiptoe,  now 
ducked  till  it  nearly  sat  on  its  heels, 
then  jumped  up  with  both  feet  from 
the  grouadj  moaning  all  the  time 
and  sighingi  and  alternately  shut* 
ting  its  eyes  so  tight  that  they  wa- 
tered again,  and  opening  them  so 
wide^  that  it  made  the  spectator's 
water  to  look  at  them,  during  which 
strange  manifestations  it  kept  mur- 
muring in  a  thin,  querulous  yaZ^e/Zo-^ 
**  Ah  J  carissima^^benedettisnma-^ 
oh  I  Mariana — Martanina — bellina-^ 
canna-^dhl  beUisdmal" — apd  so  on. 

Sidvator,  to  whom  such  an  appari- 
tion was  a  godsend,  drew  near  to  the 
old  gentleman,  and  offered  some  re- 
mark on  th^  picture  which  seemed  to 
charm  him  so  much.  Without  noti- 
etng  what  Si^lvator  said,  the  old  man 
burst  forth  into  execrations  of  his  own 
miserable  porerty,  but  for  which  he 
would  buy  the  picture,  were  it 'at  the 
eott  of  millions,  and  shut  it  up  from 
all  eyes,  that  no  mortal  man  might  be 
able  to  bend  one  satanic  glance  upon 
it*  Then  he  resumed  his  singular 
dance*  and  gave  thanks  to  the  virgin 
and  all  the  saints  of  heaven,  that  the 
infernal  painter  was  dead,  who  had 
painted  tne  heavenly  picture,  which 
plunged  him  into  despair  and  fi>enzy. 

Sidrator  thought  he  saw  how  it  was 
—the  old  man  was  certainly  an  acade- 
mieiaa*  but  an  eminently  candid  one. 

The  fame  of  the  wonderful  picture 
inoreated  every  day ;  scarcely  any  thing 
else  was  talked  of  in  Rome,  and  never 
bad  a  work  of  art  so  united  all  suf- 
Iri^gfea  in  its  favour.  Salvator  saw  that 
the  game  was  in  his  hands,  and^  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  academy,  suddenly 
asked  whether,  if  the  painter  of  the 
Magdalen  had  livedo  he  would  have 
baea  eonsidered  worthy  to  be  mad^  an 
Mademioian.     All  the  masters^  the 


hypercriti^ul  Cavaliere  Josepia  not  ex- 
cepted, declared  with  one  voice  that 
such  an  artist  would  have  been  an  or- 
nament to  the  academy,  and  deplored, 
in  the  choicest  terms,  his  untimely 
death,  although  there  was  not  in  rea^ 
lity  one  of  them  who  did  not  in  his 
heart  praise  God  for  the  same.  In 
their  enthusiasm  tbev  went  so  far  as  to 
resolve  that  the  gifted  youth,  whose 
career  death  had  too  early  cut  short, 
should  be  named  an  academician  in  his 
grave,  and  that  masses  should  be  said 
for  his  soul  in  St.  Luke's  Church. 
They,  therefore,  craved  of  Salvator 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  the  vear  and 
place  of  his  birth,  and  such  other  par- 
ticulars as  were  needful  for  the  medi- 
tated purpose. 

.  *'  Good  sirs,"  said  Salvator,  "  the 
honours  which  you  are  ready  to  pay  to 
a  dead  man  in  the  grave,  you  will  be 
happy  to  learn  you  may  bestow  on  a 
livug  one,  who  walks  the  earth  with 
the  most  gratifying  erectness.  You 
have  expressed  your  grief  for  the  early 
death  of  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age: 
you  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  is  alive, 
and  at  Rome.  The  early  death,  and 
all  that,  was  a  little  harmless  fib,  iig^ 
nori,  of  mine,  intended  simply  to  put 
you  in  the  position  of  posterity  towards 
the  artist,  who  could  not  count  on  so 
unprejudiced  a  judgment  from  his  con- 
temporaries. I  have  now  to  tell  you 
that  the  Magdalen  which  you,  and  all 
Rome,  admire  as  the  masterpiece  of 
modern  art,  is  from  the  hand  of  Anto- 
nio Scacciati,  the  surgeon  \" 

The  academicians  stood  thunder- 
struck, and  Salvator  went  on — 

"  Now,  «^7U>n,  you  would  not  receive 
Antonio  hitherto,  because  he  is  a  sur- 
geon; andyet,methinks,  a  surgeon  were 
the  very  man  your  exalted  body  stood 
most  pressingly  in  need  of,  that  help 
might  be  at  hand  for  the  many  figures 
that  go  every  year  from  the  easels  of  your 
honourable  members,  with  dislocated 
arms  and  legs.  I  don't  see,  however, 
how  you  can  well  avoid  doing  now, 
what  you  ought  to  have  done  long  ago 
—namely,  placing  the  name  of  the  best 
of  livinff  painters  on  the  roll  of  the  aca- 
demv  of  St.  Luke." 

The  academicians  gulped  the  bitter 
holw  which  Salvator  had  administered 
to  them,  pretended  to  be  delighted 
that  Antonio's  talent  had  manifested 
itself  so  decisively,  and  elected  him  into 
their  number  with  great  pomp.     The 
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news  that  he  was  the  creator  of  the 
inconiparahle  Magdalen,  soon  spread 
Arough  Rome ;  praises,  and,  wha^ 
Was  more  to  the  purpose,  commissions 
for  great  work^  flowed  in  epon  hira 
from  all  sides,  and  he  found  himself,, 
through  his  friend  Salvator's  sUa^r 
gem,  placed,  with  one  stride,  at  the  top 
of  the  ladder  of  fame. 

Nevertheless,  his  triumph  was  hut  a 
few  days  old,  when  he  entered  Salva- 
tor's  studio  one  morning,  with  despair 
and  distraction  in  his  looks,  and  ex- 
claimed—* 

«*  Ah!  Salvator,  Salvator,  all  your 
friendship,  your  aid,  has  heen  thrown 
away  upon  a  man  whom  heaven  deserts  I 
I  am  more  wretched  than  ever  I  What 
do  Tou  think?  That  very  picture, 
which  has  filled  Rome  with  my  name-^ 
which  has  brought  me  glorv  and  the 
prospect  of  wealth,  and  enabled  me  to 
give  up  the  detestable  surgery— that 
very  picture  has  ruined  me — has  given 
the*death-blow  to  my  hopes.** 

**  Nonsense,*'  said  Salvator ;  *'  pic- 
tures ruin  nobody  but  the  people  that 
buy  them.  As  to  your  being  wretohed« 
I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it :— you  say 
80,  but  you  are  in  love,  and  therefore 
not  a  competent  witness.  Come,  sit 
down  in  that  chair,  and  tell  me  what's 
the  matter." 
"Ahr  bjBgan  Antonio. 
**  Stop  r  interposed  his  friend:  «*one 
word,  before  you  begin.  Every  man 
has  his  antipathy,  and  I  have  mine. 
One  man  cannot  abide  a  cat,  another 
faints  at  the  smell  of  cheese,  and  1  get 
angry  when  I  hear  an  interjection. 
Therefore,  if  your  story  capnot  be  told 
without  ahs  and  ohs,  and  all  such  love- 
sick parts  of  speech,  I  fbar,  Antonio— 
I  fear,  in  my  present  state  of  health,  I 
ought  not  to  risk  hearing  it." 

*'  Mocker  !'*  said  Antonio,  seating 
himself,  *'  you  make  me  laugh  in  my 
misery.  Well,  then,  you  must  know, 
Salvator,  that  Uiere  lives  in  the  Strada 
Ripetta,  in  the  high  house,  the  pro- 
jecting balcony  of  which  catches  your 
eye  as  soon  as  you  pass  through  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  the  greatest  oddity 
that  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  all 
Rome.  An  old  bachelor,  with  all  the 
virtues  of  his  order — a  miser,  a  cox- 
comb, a  would-be  vouth,  a  lover — in 
short,  a  fool  of  the  nrst  water.  He  is 
tall,  thin  as  a  lath,  and  dry  as  a  skele- 
ton ;  he  dresses,  Spanish-fashion,  in  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  with  an 


auburn  wig,  3ngar-}oaf  bat,  fringed 
gloves,  a  rapier  at  his  side——" 

"  Hold,  holdl**  cried  Salvator,  "jn«t 
two  moments,  Antonio!"  And  turn- 
ing up  the  back  of  the  picture  on  which 
he  was  i^t  work,  he  topk  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  and  sketched,  in  j^  few  bold 
lines,  the ,  uueer  figure  he  had  seen 
playii^  such  strange  ^antics  befora 
Antonio*a  Magdalen* 

'^  By  all  the  saints.*'  exclaimed  Ao^ 
tonio,  la  great  wonder,  ''that  ia  tha 
yery  man  U. that  is  Pasquale  Capozai. 
to  the  lifer 

««  Good,**  said  Sdlvatoir:  ^ijfgm  go 
on. 

''Pasquale  Capuz^i,*' continued  AAr 
tonio,  ''  is  as  rich  aa  a  Jew,  but,  as  t 
said  before,  a  most  aordid  hunkib  and 
vainer  than  a.peacock.  The  beat  thing 
about  him  is  that  ha  lovea  tbearts^^in 
particular,  music  and  painting;  thoogh 
m  thi^  too,  he  has  hia  own  orMy  way. 
He  fancies  himself  the  firat  composer 
in  the  world,  and  a  singer  s«eh  aa  tb9 
Pope*8  chapel  cannot  match*  In  hia 
earlier  years  he  brought  an  opera  upon 
the  stage,  which  was  with  great  una- 
nimity damned ;  but  that  did  not  cnre 
him  of  hia  rage  for  compoaiig  atro- 
cious, airs;  on  the  contrary,  when  h» 
beard  Francesco  Cavalli's  opera,  'Ze 
Nozze  di  Ted  e  Pelea,'  he  awor^ 
the  maestro  had  atolen  the  8id>time8t 
thoughts  out  of  his,  Capnzzi's,  immor- 
tal works — an  assertion  which  waa 
near  earning  him  the  thrust  of  a  ati- 
letto.  His  great  passion  is  to  sing  hia 
own  music  to  the  accompaniment  of 
an  unhappy,  superannnated  guitar.  In 
this  "performance  he  usually  has  tha 
assistance  of  an  unfortunate  wight, 
well  known  in  Rome  by  the  name  of 
Pitichinaocio,  whose  parents  thought 
to  make  a  first-rate  soprano  singer  of 
him,  but  aucceeded  only  in  making  a 
miserable  little  monstrous  dwarf.  And 
— who,  do  you  think,  maikes  up  the 
trio?  No  other  than  your  iViend, 
Doctor  Pyramid,  who,  while  emitting 
sounds  which  you  would  believe  to 

Eroceed  firom  a  jack-ass  wounded  in 
is  tenderest  feelings,  flatters  himadf 
that  he  sings  a  baaa  to  make  Martinelli 
die  of  envy.  Theee  three  wortbiea 
come  together  every  eveninff  at  Ca- 
puzzi's,  plant  themaelvea  ob  m  balco- 
ny, and  sing  Carissimi'a  motets,  till  all 
the  doga  and  cata  in  the  neighbomr- 
hood  break  out  into  a  aympathetio  wai], 
and  all  human  beinga  within  betting 
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pray  that  a  thousand  Stnps  wduld  tf  ans- 
port  the  infbmal  trio  to  a  $|^ere  where 
their  hatrHngVottld  be  more  in  place. 
**  Now,  you  ^e  to  know,  nljr  mher 
was  barber  id  CJapuzzi,  and,  ort  hU 
deatfi,' ihd  honour  devolved  6n  m0. 
8?gnor  Pisduafe  was  Extremely  well 
totiftiied  wfth  tncf ;  in  the  first  place, 
because  no  one,  he.sjud,  had  nie  art 
of  giving  his  monstitche  so  martial  a 
fiotirisfa  as  I ;  and,  secondly,  because, 
behig  a  youngster,   and  hating    my 
profisision,  I  never  grumbled  at  his 
niggardliness,  in  living  mo  no  more 
tbfto  half  the  regular  fee.     However, 
he  considered  th^t  he  repaid  my  ser- 
vices most  Hi^ly  by  singing  me  one  of 
his  own  ah*s  etery  day,  with  his  eyes 
fast  shut,  while  I  triimned  his  beard.  I 
need  not  teH  you  if  that  set  my  teedi 
on  ed^,  yet  the  old  gander  diverted 
me  so  with  his  antics,  that  1  could  not 
bting  myself  to  give  him  up.  One  day 
I  walked  up  stairs,  knocked  at  the 
doori  and  opened  it  myself  as  usual. 
What  did  I  see?— a  young  girl,  Sal- 
yator,  an  angef, — in  short,  you  know 
my  Magdalen — it  was  she  1      I— well, 
welt,  you  will  hear  no  intellections; 
sidfiee  it  fo  say,  I  fell  hi  love  with  her 
at  onoe.     The  old  man  simpered,  told 
me  the  g^l  was  the  daughter  of  his 
decessed  brother,  Pietro — was  called 
Mariana — had  no  mother,  no  brothers 
nor  sisters ;  in  short,  no  relation  but 
himself,  who  was  her  unde  and  guar- 
dian ;  and  he  had,  therefore,  taken  her 
to  live  with  him.     You  cao  think  that 
from  this  time  Capuzzi*s  house  was 
my  paradise.     A  moment's  tete  h  tete 
with  Mariana^  however,  I  never  could 
bring  about ;   I  could  only  see  her  in 
her  unole*s  presence ;  to  speak  to  her, 
^rther  than  to  the  extent  of  a  '  Good 
day,  fairest  damsel,'  was  out  of  the 
question.     Well,  for  all  that,  it  was 
not  long  before  she  and  I  perfectly 
underst^Ml  each  other:  looks,  sigh^ 
an  occasional  pressure  of  the  handL — 
these  were  the  parts  of  speech  in  which 
we  talked  to  each  other,  and,  in  short, 
we  were  both  of  us  very  happy,  and 
Tery  unhappv  at  the  same  time. 

**  The  md  man  shut  his  eyes  when 
he  snug,  but  he  was  not  always  sing- 
ing, and  he  soon  saw  how  matters  were : 
he  told  me  he  did  not  like  my  beha- 
viour towards  his  niece  at  all,  and  ask- 
«d  me  what  I  meant  by  it.  I  confess- 
ed to  him  that  I  lovM  Mariana  with 
•11  my  soolf  and  that  to  call  her  mine 


was  my  highest  earthly  wish..  Capuzzl 
measured  me  with  his  eyes  In  silence, 
then  burst  into  a  scornful  laugh,  and 
declared  that,  for  a  scurvy  beard- 
scraper,  1  entertained  tole|*ably  lofty 
notions.  I  fired  up,  as  any  mortal 
would  have  done  in  my  place,  and  told 
him  he  knew  right  well  that  I  was  no 
scurvy  beard-scraper,  biit  an  able  sur- 
geon, and  a  painter  to  boot — a  scholar 
of  the  great  Annibal  Carracci,  and  of 
the  unrivalled  Guido.  But  at  this  the 
old  wretch  only  laughed  louder  than 
before,  and  squeaked  in  his  detestable 
falsetto^ 

<* '  Hey,  my  sweet  Sir  Beard-scraper— . 
my  excellent  Mister  Surgeon — my  re- 
vered Sfgnor  Painter — my  sublime  An- 
nibal  Carracci — my  exqubite  Gnido 
Reni ! — go,  go — I  most  humbly  make 
bold  to  pray  you — to  the  devil,  and 
don^t — don't  show  your  face  here  again, 
unless  you  wish  for  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  your  surgical  skill  on  yoiir 
own  bones.* 

*«And  with  that  the  mad  old  ricketty 
beast  was  for  seizing'me  (save  the  mark  I; 
by  the  neck,  and  pitching  me  down 
stairs  I  That  was  too  much :  I  gave 
him  a  swing  that  left  him  with  both 
legs  in  the  air,  and  ran  out  of  the 
house,  which,  from  that  time,  was  for 
me  aparadise  lost. 

"  That  was  the  footing  things  were 
on  when  Padre  Bonifazio  (whom  the 
heavens  remember  for  it !)  brought  me 
to  your  bedside.  I  got  you  back  into 
the  world,  you  got  me  into  the  aca- 
demy, all  Rome  glorified  me ;  I  had 
the  fairest  prospects  of  fortune,  and  I 
thought  I  might  now  venture  to  try 
my  luck  with  Capuzzi  again.  I  went 
to  him,  told  him  that  Antonio  Scac- 
ciati  was  now  no  beard-scraper,  nor 
even  a  surgeon,  but  a  renowned  painter 
and  academician  of  San  Luca,  and 
might  well,  I  trusted,  pretend  to  the 
hand  of  the  niece  of  Signor  Pasquale 
Capuzzi.  Good  heavens  t  you  should 
have  seen  his  frenzy :  he  howled,  he 
shrieked,  he  beat  about  him  with  his 
hands  like  one  possessed  of  the  devil ; 
he  cried  out  that  I  was  an  assassin, 
that  I  had  designs  on  his  life,  that  I 
had  stolen  his  Mariana  from  him,  and 
hung  her  out  in  my  accursed  canvass, 
which  had  plunged  him  into  madness 
and  despair,  seeing  that  now  all  the 
world  could  gloat  on  his  Mariana,  his 
life,  his  hope,  his  all,  with  their  wan- 
ton, wishful  eyes;  but  be  warned  me 
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he  would  burn  tbe  house  over  ray  head, 
and  I  and  mj  infernal  picture  should 
perish  together  1  And  ther^irith  he 
began  to  scream  out  in  such  an  un- 
heard-of way,  *  Fire  I—murder  1— trea- 
son I— blasphemy  1— help,  help,  helpr — 
that  I  was  perfectly  confounded,  and 
only  thought  of  making  the  best  of  my 
way  out  of  the  house. 

'*  The  old  maniac  is  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  his  niece :  he  has  shut 
her  up,  suffers  no  human  being  to  see 
her,  and  is  moving  heaven  and  earth 
to  get  a  dispensation  to  marry  her. 
With  the  money  he  has,  his  success  is 
not  questionable,  and  all  hope  for  me 
is  at  an  end." 

«*  Not  at  all,"  cried  Salvator,  «« not 
at  ally  Antonio  !-*quite  the  reverse. 


Mariana  loves  you — whatcottldbe  bet- 
ter ?  All  you  nave  to  do  is  to  get  ber 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  mad  old  Panta- 
loon, and,  by  Jupiter,  I  say  you  shall 
do  it«  How,  I  don't  know  yet ;  but 
done  it  shall  be,  or  my  name  is  not 
Salvator  Rosa.  There,  get  away  hom^ 
now,  and  oome  to  me  as  early  as  you 
can  in  the  morning,  that  we  may  lay 
our  heads  together  how  to  open  the 
campaign.'* 

While  speaking  the  last  words^ 
Salvator  had  stood  up,  and  washed 
out  his  brush ;  he  now  took  his  manjtle 
and  hat,  and,  quitting  the  house  in 
company  with  his  friend,  walked  in 
the  direction  of  the  Corso,  while 
Antonio  turned  his  face  homewards 
with  hopes  somewhat  revived. 


CHAPTER  ui* 


"  I  HAVE  news  for  you,  Antonio,*' 
cried  Salvator  laughing,  when  the 
anxious  lover  entered  his  ttudio  the 
next  morning :  **  I  have  got  intel- 
ligence of  old  Capuzzi*s  whole  way 
of  life,  and  you  know,  before  laying 
down  the  plan  of  a  battle,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  acQuainted  with  the 
eround  it  is  to  be  fought  on.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  you  must  know  that 
Mariana  is  diabolically  tormented  by 
the  old  madman.  He  sighs,  and 
ogles,  and  languishes,  the  whole  day 
long ;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  sings 
the  poor  child  all  the  airs  he  has 
ever  composed,  in  the  hope  of  touch- 
ing her  heart.  Moreover,  he  is  jea- 
lous to  that  degree  that  he  will  not  suf- 
fer her  to  have  so  much  as  a  maid  about 
her,  lest  the  Abigail  should  be  made 
the  medium  of  an  4ntrigue;  to  wiut 
upon  her,  therefore,  he  has  got  the 
unhappy  Pitichinaccio  to  put  on  wo- 
men's clothes,  and  the  hideous  little 
goblin  comes  regularly  to  her  every 
morning  and  evening,  and  firiffhtens 
the  pretty  soul  to  death  with  his 
blear  eyes  and  his  white  flabby  cheeks. 
When  Capuzzi  goes  out,  every  door 
between  Mariana  and  the  street  is 
carefully  locked,  barred,  and  bolted  ; 
and,  as  if  all  that  were  not  enough, 
a  miscreant  who  lives  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  house  keeps  guard — a 
cert^n  Midiele,  who  was  first  a 
bravo,  and  afterwards  a  policemMiy 
and  who  was  and  is,  always,  a  des- 
perate ruffian.     Well  now,  Antonio, 


what  will  vou  say  when  I  tell  vou, 
that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  you  snail, 
before  this  time  to-morrow,  be  in  the 
house,  and  shall  see  andoonvereo  with 
your  Mariana?*' 

''  See  and  converse  with  Mariana 
before  this  time  to-morrow  I" 

*'  Before  this  time  to-i»orrow ;  you 
must  submit,  however,  to  a  slight 
drawback  on  your  feIicity.-«Cajp«ui 
will  be  present.  But  he  won't  wter- 
rupt  you." 

"  I  confess  myself  puzzled." 

"  Puzzled  ? — of  course  you  ar«. 
But  come!  you  shall  have  the  key 
to  all  these  riddles.  First,  look  herel 
I  hav  ebeen  dealing  with  Signor  Paa- 
quale,  without  knowing  any  thing  about 
it.  You  see  that  unfortunate  spinet 
in  the  corner  there?  That's  his." 
.    "Ay!" 

**  Ay,  and  he  expects  the  very 
moderate  price  of  ten  ducats  from 
me  for  it.  You  see,  as  I  found  my^ 
self  getting  well,  I  longed  Ant  masio* 
which  is  mv  balm,  Antonio — my  para- 
dise, and  the  light  of  my  life.  Well, 
I  prayed  my  good  hostess  to  see  and 
make  me  out  a  spinet  somehow*  She 
soon  got  intelligenee  that  a  g^tle- 
man  in  the  Strada  Ripetta  hftd  a 
very  fine  one,  which  he  wished  to 
dispose  0^  and  at  onoe  had  the  thing 
you  see  yonder  brought  hither.  I 
never  asked  either  the  priee,  or  who 
the  piece  of  lumber  bdoaged  to.; 
but  yesterday  eve&iog,  after  ypn  left 
me^  I  learned  aectdentdly  that  it  is 
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no  other  tbao  the  honest  Signor  Ca^ 
pnazU  who  thinks  to  take  me  in  with 
his  old  orasv  spinet.  Monoft  Cate- 
rina  had  applied  to  a  gossip  of  hersj 
who  lives  not  only  in  the  same  house 
with  Capoaxi,  but  on  the  same  floorj 
and  now  jou  will  'guess  the  quar« 
tar  from  which  I  have  mj  infomMf- 
tion." 

**  Hal*'  cried  Antonio«  <' and  through 
vour  hostess's  means  we  shall  get  ac- 
cess to " 

<<  N09  DCt»*'  interr opted  Salvator^ 
<«  Monna  Caterina  must  know  nothing 
al  all  about  our  projects;  she  is  a 
good  fi0ttl»  bat  has  not  the  gift  of 
holding  her  tongue.  He  that  takes 
counsel  with  Monna  Caterina  will 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  having  all 
Rome  in  his  confidence.  No  ;  listen. 
Every  evenings  as  soon  as  Pitichi- 
naccio  has  done  duty  as  waiting- 
maid  to  Mariana»  Capuzzi  carries  him 
home.*' 

«  Carries  him  r 

**  Carries  him  home  in  his  arms. 
Tho  truth  isj  Pitichinaccio  is  not 
brave:  no  representations  would  in- 
duce him  to  set  his  foot  on  the  pave- 
ment after  dusk.     Well  I  when " 

At  this  moment  a  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and^  to  the  no  snudl 
astonishment  of  the  two  friends^ 
Signer  Pasquale  Capuzzi,  in  all  his 
Spanish  finery,  walked  in.  When  he 
saw  Scacciati,  he  stood  as  if  para- 
lysed, stared,  gasped  like  a  man 
half-hanged.  Salvator  sprang  hastily 
to  meet  him,  seized  both  his  hands, 
and  exclaimed— 

'*  Signor  Pasqualci  is  it  possible  that 
I  see  my  poor  dwelling  honoured  with 
your  presence  ?  Ay,  ay,  we  know  who 
in  Rome  loves  the  arts !  You  wish  to 
see  what  Salvator  Rosa  has  been  doing 
since  Ins  illness — ^perhaps  you  are  go- 
ing to  give  him  an  order  ?  Ah  1  there's 
a  satisfaction  in  working  for  a  true 
connoisseur.  Say,  good  Signor  Pas- 
quale, wherein  oan  I  serve  you  ?*' 

<<  I  have — I — that  is,  I  wanted  to 
speak  a  few  words  with  you,  good  Sig- 
nor Salvator,"  stammered  Capuzzi  j 
*<  but  you  have— that  is,  you — you  are 
engaged  just  now.  I  will  come  another 
time — a  more — that  is,  a— a  more  suit- 
able timej  Signor  Salvator.'' 

**  By  nomeans>"said  Salvator,  hold- 
ing him  iiist ;  "  ay  good  sir—my  dear 
air — ^you  db^  not  quit  me.  No  no. 
And  at  a  more  soitwe  tuooe  you  could 


not  com^  for  you  find  in  this  moment 
with  me  a  man  whom,  I  doubt  not,  you 
have  long  desired  to  know.  This,  my 
dear  air,  is  Signor  Antouio  Scacciati, 
the  first  painter  of  the  age,  the  creator 
of  that  exquisite,  that  incomparable 
Magdalen,  which  is  now  enchanting  all 
Romel" 

The  old  man  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  himself;  he  shook  with  fright 
and  rage ;  he  stared  at  Antonio  with  a 
blank  air»  and  it  was  not  easy  to  de- 
cide, for  the  first  few  moments,  whe- 
ther he  was  more  likely  to  run  away 
or  to  break  out  a  scolding.  Antonio 
stepped  forward  with  an  iwEiedble  smile, 
bowed  courteously  to  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  declared  himself  but  too  hap- 
py to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Signor 
Pasquale  Capuzzi,  whose  profound 
knowledge,  not  only  of  painting  but  of 
music,  was  the  theme  of  admiration,  he 
would  not  say  to  all  Rome,  but  to  all 
Italy,  and  to  whose  protection  he  would 
pront  by  that  opportunity  of  reoom- 
mending  himself. 

Capuzzi  came  to  himself  a  little  on 
hearing  these  flatterinp^  words,  and  on 
perceiving  that  Antonio  acted  as  if  he 
saw  him  then  for  the  first  time.  He 
constrained  himself  to  smile,  gave  his 
moustache  a  twirl,  and,  after  stammer- 
ing some  unintelligible  words  in  reply 
to  Antonio's  compliments,  turned  to 
Salvator,  and  said  be  had  just  called 
about  the  ten  ducats  for  the  spinet. 

<'  We  will  talk  of  that  trifie  by-and- 
by,  Signor  Pasquale,"  answered  Salva- 
tor. **  First,  be  pleased  to  give  me 
your  opinion  of  this  sketch  of  a  picture 
I  am  thinking  of— and,  in  the  mean 
time,  honour  me  so  far  as  to  taste  some 
Syraousan  wine,  which  I  am  told  is  not 
of  the  worst  quality." 

Nobody  liked  a  glass  of  good  wine 
better  than  Pasquale  Capuzzi,  when  it 
cost  him  nothing.  He  had  now  this 
enjoyment,  combined  with  the  expec- 
tation of  pocketing  ten  ducats  for  an 
infamous  old  spinet,  which  was  not 
worth  one.  Furthermore,  he  was  sit- 
ting before  a  picture  in  S^vator's  best 
stvle,  the  excellencies  of  which,  with 
all  his  eccentricity,  he  was  perfectly 
qualified  to  appreciate.  AU  this  made 
him  wonderfully  comfortable ;  he  sim- 
pered, half  shut  his  eyes,  stroked  his 
moustache  and  his  chin  without  oeas- 
ing,  and  murmured  again  and  ag«in, 
**  Glorious  I  delicious  1"  without  its  be- 
ing easy  to  judge  whether  he  ined  these 
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epithets  in  reference  to  th^  mctnre  or 
the  w!ne.         '  '*■  - 

"But  ten. me,  St^ndf 'pasquaW* 
began  Salvator,  sudoenlj^  )(s  ne  sa^ 
that  the  good-humour  0^  his  ffuefit  w^ 
lit  its  hefght,  **'is  it  trUe  uiat  yoiiir 
niece,  Mariand^  b  so  beautiful  as  they 
say?  All  our  jvoung  gallants  are  per- 
fectly frantic  about -dfer :  I  know  some 
dozens  of  cavaliers  myself,  who  do 
nothing  but  walk  up  and  down  the 
Strada  Ripetta  all  day,  and'  go  home 
at  night  with  a  crick  in  the  neck;  from 
constantly  looking  up  to  your  balcony, 
in  the  hope  ofcatcning  a  glimpse  of 
your  divine  kinswoman. 
'  Capuzzi's  simper  vanished  In  a  mo- 
ment ;  he  grew  pale  with  anger,  and 
iaid,  savagely — 

**  What  corruption  I— what  depra- 
vity I — ^how  sinful  are  our  younff  men 
become ! — they  cast  their  satantc  eyes 
upon  children,  abominable  profligates 
that  they  are  I  For  I  declare  to  you, 
worthy  Sigiior  Salvator,  my  niece  Ma- 
riana is  a  mere  child — a  mere  child — 
an  infant,  my  good  signer,  scarcely  out 
of  the  nurse's  arms  I" 

Salvator  turned  the  conversation, 
and  the  old  man  recovered  his  compo- 
sure. But  no  s6oner  did  he,  with  new 
sunshine  in  his  aspect,  asain  lift  the 
glass  to  his  lips,  than  the  pamter  said — 

*''But  tell  me.  Signer  Pasqiiale,  is  it 
true  that  your  niece  Mariana,  who,  I 
understand,  is  in  her  seventeenth  year, 
is  so  like  our  friend  Antonio's  Magda- 
len, as  they  say  ?  Has  she  really  such 
beautiful  chesnut  hair,  and  such  hea- 
venly— such  angelic  eyes?  All  our 
young  gallants  assure  me  it  is  the 
case/' 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  snarled 
the  old  man  ;  «•  1  pray  you  let  us  talk 
no  more  about  my  niece.  We  can 
surely  find  a  worthier  subject  of  con- 
versation in  the  masterly  work  of  art 
which  yod  have  before  you." 

Salvator  now  asked  the  judgment 
of  his  visitor  on  an  effbct  of  light 
which  he  had  just  began  to  throw 
into  his  picture,  and  which  promised 
to  work  very  strikingly.  Capuzzi 
spoke  eagerly  on  the  subject,  and 
with  much  intelKgence.  He  threw 
out  some  suggestions  which  Salvator 
adopted  on  the  spot,  without  telling 
the  old  man  that  they  only  anticipated 
what  he  had  already  intended  to  do. 
Signor  Pasquale's  vanity  was  flattered, 
bis  features  brightened  again,  and  the 


cup  was  once  more  raised  to  his  lip, 
when  Salvator  said— 

**  But'  tejl  me,  Signor  P«s<jualeu  Is 
ii  true  that  your  niece     .  ■*' 

*^By  thel)lack  Pluto  T'  roared  the 
bldlnan,  starting  tip  in  a  rage,  and 
putting  down  his  jgisfli  witK  a  thump 
that  had  nearly  broke  it ;  ^*by  all  the 
furies,  this  is  too  much  I  ]  You  otfer 
mQ  wine,  and  then  turn  it  into  poiion 
—I  say  into  poison,  with  your  questions 
about  what  does  not  concerB,  yotv— 
your  eternal  ^but  tell  me,  Signor 
Pasquale,  is  your  niece  iiua,  and  a 
your  niece  that?!  What's  my  niece 
to  you,  Sxgnor  f  I  beg  yqu  wiD  Just 
pay  me  the  ten  ducats  you  owe  me^ 
and  then  1  will  leave  you  and  your  fel- 
low-rogue. Master  Beard-scraper  GuV 
do  Ueni,  there,  to  go  to  the  gailowt 
at  your  best  leisure !" 

«'  How  !^  cried  Salvator;  as  if  in  a 
fiirious  passsion;  ''you  venture  to 
talk  to  me  this  way  in  my  own  house. 
And  ten  ducats-^ten  ducats  I  am  to 
pa^  you  for  that  old  worm-eaten  box 
01  wires,  the  jingle  of  which  is,  enough 
to  make  God's  .  angels  my  enemies 
for  all  eternity,  if  I  were  capable  of 
oifendiug  tHeir  ears  with  itl  Ten 
ducats  I  no,  nor  five  ducats-^nor  three 
— nor  one,  shall  you  get  from  me 
tor  the  rubbish  I  Ducats,  forsooth  1 
if  you  had  asked  ten  guattrim,  it 
would  have  been  audacity  enoueh. 
Away  with  it  out  of  this  t  I  wonder 
at  your  effrontery,  to  send  such  trash 
into  the  presence  of  a  man  like  me« 
Away  with  it,  I  say  T 

And  therewith  he  bestowed  a  hearty 
kick  on  the  ill-starred  spinet,  which 
tumbled  over  with  a  discordant  crash. 

''  Ha  1"  screamed  Capuzzi,  foaming 
and  stuttering  for  anger;  "there's 
law — there*s  law — in  Rome — yet  1  You 
shall  smart — ^you  shall  smart — for  thb  1 
m  appeal — to  the  authorities ;  I'll 
fetch-l-the  police— .1  will, — this  in- 
stant !" 

He  was  rushine  out  of  the  room^ 
but  Salvator  caught  him  by  both  arms, 
pressed  him  gently  down  into  the  arm- 
chair, and  said  in  a  coaxing  tone— 

"  My  good  Signor  Pasquale,  your 
anger  flatters  me-«it  proves  that  I  am 
a  good  actor.  And  you  really  did  not 
see  that  I  was  joking  with  you  ?  Or 
were  you,  too,  acting?  I  could  almost 
suspect  it,  from  the  moderate  opimon 
I  have  of  my  own  dramatio  talent^ 
and  the  high  one  I  entertain  of  yours. 
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Not  ten,  but  tWriy  3ticlitS  ypji  shrill 
have  for  jQur  spinet.'*  .   . 

He  wanton  repeating,  *^Thtfty  dq- 
cats,  Signor  Pasquale—tbiff 7  ducats,** 
tJtl  Capupk  his  passion  subsiding  hj 
degreetfy  Wd  in  a  faint  voiced        " 

•'What  Is  that  70U  tel!  me,  gohd 
Sipior  f  tbirty  ducats  for  th?  spinet? 
— -just  Ad  it  is? — without  repairs?*^ 
'  •*  I  state  my  honour,"  said  Salva- 
lor,  letting  go  nishold  of  tbe  old  man, 
«<^inat  {he  spinet  sfiall,  within  a  hour 
or  so,  be  worth  from  thirty  to  forty 
ducats,  and  that  you.  my  good  Signor 
Pa«4uale,  shall  get  tnU  sum  for  it." 

The  old  man  sighed,  drew  a  deep 
fnreath,  and  murmured,  "  Tbirty  to 
Ibrty  ducats  !**— then  he  began,  *'  But 
you  provoked  me  very  much,  SJgnor 
Saltator." 
**  Thurty  ducats,"  taXd  ^vabf. 
*•  To  forty,"  subjoined  Capu2zi» 
«*To  forty,"  assented  Salvator, 
Capuz2i  simpered,  but  soon  began 
agam— 

^  You  saSd,  things  that  went  to  my 
heart,  Signor  Salvator." 

•♦Thirty  to  forty  ducats  1"  repeated 
Salvator. 

He  continued  to  reiterate,  ^  Tbirty 
to  forty  ducats— thirty  to  forty  du- 
cats,** as  long  as  the  old  manshowed  any 
bigns  of  lingering  ill  humour,  till  tbe 
hSter,  at  length  quite  conciliated,  said 
with  a  beaming  countenance,  "  Let 
me  but  have  thirty  to  forty  ducats  for 
my  spinet,  and  all  is  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten, dear  siguor.** 

"  One  more  condition,"  said  Salva- 
tor, **  before  I  fulfil  my  promise,  and 
a  condition,  my  very  dear  Signor 
Pasquale,  which  you  can  very  easily 
comply  With.  You  are,  without  any 
comparison,thef)r8t  Composer,  and  the 
most  delightfVtl  singer,  that  Italy  can 
boast  of.  With  what  rapture  have  I 
Kstened  to  the  grand  sc&na  in  the  Teti 
e  Pdeo,  which  that  unblushing  plagia- 
rist* Francesco  Cavalli,  has  mlfered 
out  of  your  incomparable  works,  and 
had  the  effirontei^  to  palm  on  the 
world  for  his  own  I  If  you  would  but 
sing  me  that  g^nd  aria,  while  I  put 
the  spinet  in  order,  you  will  do  me 
a  pleasure  which  will  leave  me  in  your 
debt,  though  I  should  put  eighty  du- 
cats in  your  pooket  instead  of  forty." 
<'  It  is  easy  to  see,"  replied  the  old 
nan,  his  little  grey  eyes  blinking  with 
beatitude,  and  his  whole  frame  in  a 
dattsr— ''  it  is  easy,  excellent  signor. 


to  see,  that  we  have  Sn  you  a  true 
musician^  and  a  man  of  genuine  taste, 
who  can  appreciate  what  the  dull  and 
thankless  Koman^  are  not  worthy 
of.  I  will  sing  you  the.  music,  my 
dear  signer,  as  originally  composed, 
not  as  disguised  and  debased  by  the 
scoundrel,  Cavalli,  who,  not  satisfied 
with  kidnapping  the  precious  fruit  of 
my  genius,  has  so  barbarously  dis- 
figured it,  to  conceal  the  theft,  that 
only  a  parent's  infallible  instinct  could 
recognize  it  again.  Hear,  then,  bear 
the  air  of  all  airs  I" 

He  stood  up,  reared  himself  on  his 
tiptoes,  stretched  out  his  two  arms^ 
shut  his  eyes,  and.  presented  the  live- 
liest image  of  a  cock  preparing  to 
crow,  In  this,  position  he  forthwith 
began  to  scream  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  walls  rang  agion,  and  Monna  Ca- 
terina  with  her  two  daughters^  came 
running  in,  having  no  otner  idea  but 
that  the  dreadful  outcry  which  reach- 
ed their  ears  was  occasioned  by  some 
terrible  disaster.  On  si'eing  the  old 
gentleman  in  his  crowing  attitude,  they 
stood,  mystified  to  the  last  decree,  at 
the  door,  herebv  more  than  doubling 
the  number  of  the  audience  for  whose 
delectation  Pasquale  Capuzzi  was  ex- 
erting himself. 

In  the  meantime  Salvator  had  lifted 
up  the  fallen  spinet,  thrown  open  the 
lid  of  it,  taken  pallet  and  brush  in 
hand,  and  now  painted  rapidly  and 
boldly  on  the  smooth  board,  a  picture, 
in  which  his  wild  and  exuberant  ima- 
gination overleaped  all  limits,  and  re- 
yelled  unrestrained.  Tbe  leading  con- 
ception was  a  scene  out  of  the  opera 
of  Teti  e  PeleOf  but  with  the  antique 
forms  of  gods,  heroes,  and  sea-mon- 
sters, mingled  themselves  in  a  strange 
and  fantastic  way,  a  multitude  of  fi- 
gures the  most  incongruous.  Among 
these  were  seen  Capuzzi,  Antoni./, 
Mariana,  as  she  appeared  in  her  lo- 
vers picture,  Salvator  himself,  Monna 
Caterina,and  her  daughters,  even  Doc- 
tor Pyramid  and  Pitichinaccio  were 
not  wanting,  and  all  this  was  arranged 
with  such  admbable  skill,  such  inimit- 
able effect,  that  Antonio,  as  he  looked 
on,  could  not  contain  his  astonishment 
at  the  inventive  genius,  and  the  prac- 
tical facility  of  the  g^eat  master. 

Capuzzi  was  far  from  confining  his 
exertions  to  the  sceita  which  Salvator 
had  desired  to  hear.  He  sang  on,  like 
one  possessed  by  the  demon  of  evil 
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musici  workii^g  his  w«y  througfo  & 
Hvildernefts  of  &i^htM  reeltattve,  from 
one  diabolioal  air  to  another*  This 
went  on,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  tw« 
hour8>  when  he  sank  down,  breathless* 
i^zhausted,  and  purple  in  the  face,  intd 
his  arm-chair.  By  this  time  Salvator 
had  worked  out  his  sketch  till  all  was 
full  of  life,  and  the  whole  had,  at  a 
little  dif  tance,  the  effect  of  a  finished 
picture.  He  now  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  the  old  roan — 

"  Well,  my  good  Signer  Pasquale, 
I  have  kept  my  word  as  to  the  spinet.*' 

Capuzzi  started  up,  as  if  awaked 
out  of  some  Eiysian  dream.  His  eye 
fell  on  the  spinet ;  he  stared  as  if  a 
miracle  had  been  wrought  before  him, 
clapped  his  hat  on,  stuck  his  walking 


stick  under  his  imn,  made  one  etride  to 
the  spinet,  wrenched  the  cover  frvta 
its  hinges,  hoisted  it  on  hie  shoulder, 
and  ran,  at  if  the  fiines  ^ove  him, 
down  stairs,  out  of  the  house,  to  the  haA- 
mense  admiration  of  Mornia  Caterina 
and  her  two  daughters. 

«  The  old  fox  knows  very  well," 
laughed  Salvator,  ''that  he  has  only 
to  show  it  to  Count  Cktlonna,  or  to 
my  good  friend  Rossi,  to  ^  forty 
ducats  for  it,  at  the  lowest  penny.'* 

Salvator  and  Antonio  now  concerted 
their  plan  of  attack,  which  was  to  be 
carried  on  tbat  night.  We  shall  pre* 
sently  see  what  our  two  adventurers 
concluded  on,  and  with  what 
their  measures  were  attended. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Night  was  come,  and  Signor  Pas- 
quale, having  carefully  locked  and 
padlocked  his  doors,  carried  home 
Pitichinaccio  as  usual.  The  whole 
way,  the  little  creature  did  nothing 
but  weep  and  wail,  and  complain  that, 
as  if  it  were  not  enough  that  he  had 
to  sing  himself  into  a  consumption  with 
Capuzzi's  airs, and  burn  his  hands  with 
cooking  of  maccaroni,he  must  now  per- 
form a  service  that  brought  him  no 
revenue  but  cuffs  and  kicks,  which 
Mariana  bestowed  liberally  upon  him 
whenever  he  came  near  her.  Capuzzi 
soothed  him  as  well  as  he  could,  pro- 
mised to  augment  his  allowance  of 
sugar-plums  and  comfitH,  and  when 
he  found  that  the  unhappy  little  mon- 
ster  still  did  not  cease  groaning  and 
lamenting,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  a  certain  black  plush  waistcoat, 
on  which  Pitichinaccio  had  Ion?  cast 
the  eyes  of  desire>  should  be  his,  oeing 
first  cut  into  a  nice  little  cassock,  to 
make  him  look  like  an  abb6.  The 
dwarf  demanded,  in  addition  to  this, 
a  peruke  and  a  rapier,  and  the  parties 
were  yet  occupied  with  the  capitula- 
tions on  this  point,  when  they  reached 
the  Via  Bergognona,  in  which  Pitichi- 
naccio lived,  in  a  house  only  four  doors 
distant  from  the  lodging  of  Salvator 
Rosa. 

Signor  Pasquale  set  down  his  bur- 
den with  great  care ;  he  then  opened 
the  house-door,  and  the  two  friends, 
Pitichinaccio  foremost,  Capuzzi  after 
him,  mounted  the  narrow  stair,  which 


indeed  was  Kttle  better  than  the  lad- 
der of  a  hen-house.  But  they  were 
scarcely  half-way  up  when  an  awful 
racket  was  heard  on  the  laoding-piaoe 
above  them,  mid  a  hoarse,  hiocuppy 
voice  broke  out  in  imprecations  on  the 
stairs,  the  house,  and  all  that  lived  in 
it.  The  owner  of  the  voice  was  (there 
was  no  mistaking  that  point)  extreme- 
ly drunk ;  had,  it  would  seem,  some  how 
got  into  the  house  by  mistake,  and 
could  not  find  his  way  out  of  it  again. 
Pitichinaccio  squeezed  himself  up  as 
small  as  possible  against  the  wall,  and 
supplicated  Capuzzi,  for  the  love  of  all 
the  saints,  to  go  on  before  him  ;  butj 
hardly  had  Signor  Pasquale  mounted 
two  steps  more,  when  the  drtmkeo 
brute  above  came  tumbling  downstairs^ 
swept  the  old  gentleman  with  him  like 
an  avalanche,  and  bore  him  away, 
through  the  open  air,  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  street.  There  both  fell 
together ;  Capuzzi  under,  the  tempe- 
rance man  over  htm,  like  a  heavy  sack. 
The  poor  old  man  cried  dismally  for 
help;  in  the  next  moment  two  men 
came  running  up,  who,  not  without 
some  expense  of  strength,  relieved  Ca- 
puzzi of  his  load:  the  cordial-drinker 
staggered  away  as  soon  as  he  was  got 
on  bis  legs,  swearing  like  the  Coundl 
of  Trent. 

'*  God  bless  me !  Signor  Pasquale  1 
No — yes,  'tis  no  one  else  I     My  good 
signor,  what  is  all  this  ?     How  came 
you  here  at  this  time  of  nirhft?    What ' 
sort  of  house  is  that  in  which  yoti  hanre 
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mot  with  8a6b  tembfy  bsd  treats 
inent?" 

Sach  were  the  questions  asked,  with 
a  great  appearance  of  interest,  by  SaK 
tator  Rosa  and  AntOnio  Soaociati ;  ibr 
a»  other  than  these  were  Capiiczi*s  de^ 
liverers. 

**  Ah  !"  groaned  Signer  Pasquale, 
**  it's  all  over  with  me — I  am  a  mur. 
dered  man— cnt  off  in  my  best  years!" 

•*  Nan  heaven  forbid  r*  said  Anto- 
nio :  **  let  me  see."  He  felt  the  suf- 
ferer all  over,  and,  on  a  sudden,  gave 
htm  such  a  desperate  pinch  on  the  shin 
that  Capuxzi  shrieked  like  a  roan  on 
the  wheel,  at  the  first  stroke  of  the 
bone-breaker. 

"  Oh,  all  ye  saints  !'*  exclaimed  the 
ex-surgeon  in  a  compassionate  tone — 
**  my  good  Signer  Pasquale,  you  have 
got  your  left  leg  broke  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous place  I  Without  prompt  help 
you  are  a  dead  man  in  two  hours,  or 
at  least  a  Cripple  for  life !" 

Capuzzi  howled  in  grief  and  terror. 
••  Be  calm,  dear  signer,  be  calm,"  pro- 
ceeded Antonio:  "  it  is  true  that  I  am 
no  longer  a  stirgeon,  bat  a  painter ;  ne- 
vertheless, I  have  not  quite  forgot  my 
former  profession.  We  will  carry  you 
to  Signer  Siilvator's  lodgings,  and  I 
•will  set  your  leg  at  once.' 

'*  Ah,  my  good  Signer  Antonio  !** 
whimpered  Capuzzi,  "you  are  my  ene- 
my— I  know  it  but  too  well." 

"Fie,  fle!"  said  Salvator:  ''who 
talks  of  enmity  here?  You  are  a  man, 
and  in  danger.  That  is  enough  for  a 
aoul  like  my  fHend  Antonio* s,  all  the 
resources  of  whose  art  are  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  unfortunate.  Come,  An- 
tonio, take  up  Signer  Pasquale  ten- 
derly.- 

They  took  up  the  old  man  with 
great  care,  and  carried  him,  groaning 
and  crying,  into  Salvator's  dwelling. 

Monna  Cateritia  protested  she  had 
had  a  foreboding  of  some  calamity, 
and  that  was  what  had  kept  her  up. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  the  old  man,  and 
heard  what  had  befallen,  she  began 
to  censure  his  whole  way  of  life  with 
great  fluency. 

"I  know  right  well.  Signer  Pas- 
quale,'* said  she,  **  whom  you've  been 
carrying  home  to-night  again.  Fie 
upon  you  I  you  think,  though  your 
pretty  young  niece  lives  with  you,  you 
have  no  need  to  keep  a  maid  for  her  ^ 
and  you  mieuseHhat  poor  little  object 
of  a  Pitiefainaodo  in  the  most  Mas- 


phemous  manner — making  him  put  on 
pettfooats  like  a  woman  I  Faugh  1  it 
makes  my  stomach  turn  to  think  of 
•och  perjury— I  might  say  such  rhap- 
sody, ibr  no  name  is  bad  enough  for 
it  I  You  should  consider,  signor, 
that  where  there's  meat  there's  bones, 
and  where  there's  a  young  lady,  there 
should  be  a  maid.  You  must  wear 
Jour  shoe  according  to  your  com, 
and  not  require  anything  of  your 
niece  but  what  is  right  and  proper. 
Don't  lock  her  in  like  a  felon — don't 
make  a  jail  of  your  house.  The  horse 
that  feels  the  spur,  must  trot,  and  a 
man  that  has  a  pretty  niece  must  do 
whatever  she  wishes.  But  you  are 
an  ungallant  and  a  hard-hearted  man  i 
and  I  m  greatly  afraid  you  are,  at 
your  years,  in  love,  and  jealous.  Ex- 
cuse my  speaking  so  plain,  Signor 
Pasquale ;  you  can't  squeeze  treacle 
out  of  a  lemon,  and  they  that  expect 
pleasant  words  from  me,  must  please 
me  first.  Well,  Signor  Salvator,  if 
Signor  Pasqnale  doesn't  die  of  his 
broken  leg,  which,  at  his  age,  is  like- 
lier than  not,  at  least,  let  us  hope  it 
will  be  a  warning  to  himj  and  that  he 
will,  after  this,  give  his  niece  liberty 
to  do  what  she  likes,  and  to  marry  the 
handsome  young  gentleman  whom  you 
and  I  wot  of." 

**  Don't  speak — don't  answer  her," 
said  Antonio  to  the  patient,  who 
listened  not  very  patiently  to  these 
chidings :  "  your  life  depends  on  your 
keeping  quiet.  Go,  good  Monna  Ca- 
terina,  I' beseech  you,  and  get  us  some 
iced  water — a  good  deal — as  much  as 
you  can.  You  shall  talk  to  Signor 
Pasquale  when  he  is  better." 

The  man  whom  Saltator  and  An- 
tonio had  sent  into  Pitichinaccio's 
lodgings,  had  done  his  work  extremely 
well.  Capuzzi  had  received  no  in- 
jury, except  a  few  bruises  of  no  con- 
sequence, terrible  as  the  fall  had  been 
in  appearance.  Antonio  laid  the  old 
man's  leg  in  splints — taking  care  to 
hurt  it  a  good  deal  as  he  did  so,  and 
then  bandaged  it  so  that  all  motion 
was  impossible.  Withal  they  wrapped 
it  in  cloths  kept  copiously  wet  with 
iced  water,  to  prevent  inflammation, 
so  that  the  sufferer's  teeth  chattered 
in  his  head. 

"My  good  Signor  Antonio,"  said 
he,  in  a  piteous  voice,  when  these  ar- 
rangements were  completed,  '*  tell  me, 
is  it  really  all  over  with  me— must  I  die  ?" 
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'<  Don't  IrlghtAB  yowaelf^  Sigpor 
Pasquale^**  replied  Antonio»  '^  since 
yoa  have  borne  the  setting  so  welly 
and  not  fainted  during  tha  ^di^^g^ 
I  trust  we  may  consider  the  most 
pressing  danger  as^  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, past.  However,  you  still  re- 
quire the  greatest  care»  and  I  must 
tell  you  that  your  surgeon's  presence 
is»  for  some  time^  imperatively  neces- 
sary." 

'^  Alas  I  Antonio,"  whimpered  the  old 
man,  ''you  know  what  an  affection  I 
have  for  you — how  high  I  rate  your  ta- 
lents I  Don't  leave  me — give  me  your 
dear  hand — say,  my  good  Antonio — 
my  dear  boy,  you  won't  leave  me — ^you 
won't  abandon  an  old  friend  I" 

**  Why,  Signer  Pasauale^  the  fact 
is,  as  you  know,  that  I  nave  given  up 
the  profession  of  surgery  altogether, 
and  devoted  myself  exclusively  to 
painting.  Nevertheless,  I  will  make 
an  exception  in  your  favour^  and  un- 
dertake your  cure,  for  old  times'  sake. 
Signer  Pasquale,  for  which  I  ask  no 
other  fee  or  reward  than  the  restora- 
tion of  your  friendship  and  confidence. 
You  were,  certainly  a  little  rough  with 
me.  Signer  Pasquale." 

"  Don't  speak  of  it,  good  Antonio." 

"  Your  niece  will  be  frightened  to 
death  at  your  not  coming  home.  Now, 
considering  the  misfortune  you  have 
met  with,  you  are  wonderfully  strong, 
and  we  will,  therefore,  have  you  re- 
moved, as  soon  as  the  day  dawns,  to 
your  own  dwelling.  There,  I  will 
look  to  the  bandage  again,  see  your 
bed  properly  arranged,  and  give  the 
signorina  directions  what  to  do,  that 
you  may  be,  as  soon  as  possible,  well." 

The  old  man  sighed,  shut  his  eyes, 
and  was,  for  some  moments,  silent; 
then  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  An- 
tonio^.drew  the  young  artist  close 
to  him,  and  whbpered  softly — 

'<  I  am  sure,  my  dear  signer,  all  that 
abeut  Mariana — you  know  what  1  mean 
—was  only  a  joke,  eh  r" 

**  Oh  1  Signer  Pasquale^  is  this  a 
time  to  tbmk  about  such  things?  The 
tignorina  made  an  impression  on  me^ 
I  will  not  deny  it ;  but  I  assure  you  1 
have  other  matters  in  my  head  now, 
and,  to  be  quite  candid  with  you,  I 
hope  to  have  no  reason  to  regret  the 
mode  you  took  to  cure  me  of  a  youth- 
ful foflv.  Artists  often  fancy  them- 
telTes  m  love,  my  good  signor,  when 
they  are  only  in  a  fit  of  artistic  enthu- 


siasm: thiqr  persoade  themselves  they 
are  seeking  a  companion  for  life,  when 
they  are  merely  sedung  a  model  for  a 
picture.  The  picture  once  painted, 
the  model  becomes  an  object  of  mdiffer- 
ence." 

**  Antonio !"  sobbed  the  invalid, 
**  blessed  young  man ! — heavenly  sig- 
Dor ! — ^you  are  my  consolation,  my 
help,  my  refreshment!  Now  Uiat  I 
know  you  do  not  love  Mariana— per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  rather  disHke  her 
—all  my  pain  is  gone  1" 

"  RealiY,  Signer  Pasquale,**  ob- 
served Salvator  Rosa,  *'if  you  were 
not  so  well  known  as  a  grave  and  a  ju- 
dicious man,  who  knows  what  becomes 
his  advanced  yearsy  one  would  almost 
be  tempted  to  the  wild  suspicion  that 
you  were  frantic  enougb  to  be  in  love 
with  your  young  niece  yourself." 

Capuzzi  shut  his  eyes  agiun^  and 
moaned  and  wiuled  at  the  agonizing 
torments  he  suffered,  which  had  sud- 
denly returned  with  tenfold  fury. 

Day  dawned,  and  Antonio  declared 
it  time  to  carry  home  his  patient  to 
the  Strada  Ripetta.  With  the  help 
of  Salvator,  therefore,  he  lifted  Signer 
Pasf^uale  out  of  bed,  and  enveloped 
him  in  a  voluminous  cloak,  which  had 
belonged  to  Monna  Caterina's  depart- 
ed lord,  and  which  she  charitably  gave 
for  the  purpose.  Ci^uzzi  begged  for 
the  sake  of  all  the  saints  that  the  fright- 
ful wet  niwkins  which  were  bound 
round  his  bald  head,  might  be  removed, 
and  that  it  might  be  permitted  htm  to 
wear  his  wig  and  plumed  hat.  He 
supplicated  also  that  Antonio  would 
put  his  moustache  into  some  kind  of 
order,  that  Mariana  might  not  be  al- 
together too  much  horrified  at  the 
sight  of  him. 

Two  porters,  with  a  hand-barrow, 
wiuted  at  the  door :  Monna  Caterina, 
scolding  the  sufferer  all  the  while,  and 
citing  an  incredible  number  of  pro- 
verbs, brought  beds  down,  in  which 
he  was  well  packed,  and  then  carried 
home,  Salvator  and  Antonio  escorting 
him. 

Mariana's  alarm  and  grief  were  with- 
out bounds,  at  seeing  her  uncle  Inrought 
home  in  so  miserable  a  plight;  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  beside  the 
old  man,  she  seized  his  hands,  pressed 
them  to  her  lips,  bathed  them  with  her 
tears,  lamented  with  heart-breaking 
cries  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
him,  and  had  neither  eyes  nor  thoughts 
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but  fbr  hioQy  thongh  her  loYer  was  so 
near.  So  great  was  the  good  cfafltTs 
compassion  for  the  old  wretch  who 
embittered  her  Cfe  with  his  amorous 
dotage.  Salvator,  however,  after  some 
time,  managed  to  catch  her  eye  ;  and, 
with  a  woman's  qmckness,  she  soon 
{gathered,  from  some  ocular  telegraph- 
ing on  his  part,  intelligence  of  the  real 
state  of  affiurs.  She  now  ventured  a 
stolen  glance  at  Antonio ;  a  deep  blush 
overspread  her  cheek,  and  it  was  the 
pretlieit  thing  in  the  world  to  see  how 
mirUifbllj  her  eyes  danced  in  their 
tears,  and  how  gracefully  awkward  was 
her  unsuccessful  attempt  to  look  as  if 
she  did  not  by  any  means  consider  the 
trick  played  on  her  uncle  a  thing  she 
could  alto^ther  approve. 

As  for  Die  victim,  he  was  in  a  state 
of  beatitude  at  his  niece's  reception  of 
him ;  he  simpered,  he  blinked,  hb  very 
moustache  quivered  with  delight,  and 
he  sighed,  whined,  and  emitted  everv 
▼arie^  of  lamentable  sound,  not  with 
pain,  but  with  downright  tenderness. 
Antonio,  in  tiie  mean  time,  arranged 
his  bed  secwtdtun  artem,  and,  when  he 
was  laid  in  it,  made  the  splints  and 
bandaffes  faster  than  ever,  fixing  the 
right  leg  also  in  such  a  way  that  the 
patient  lay  there  with  as  little  power 
of  motion  as  a  wooden  doll.  Salvator 
now  went  away,  and  left  the  lovers  to 
their  happiness. 

Capozzi  lay  buried  in  pillows,  a 
thick  doth  tied  about  his  head:  he 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  what  was 
not  intended  for  his  eyes  and  ears,  and 
the  young  people  were  at  liberty  to 
pour  out  all  their  hearts,  and  to  seal 
with  a  due  number  of  kisses  their  vows 
of  eternal  love.  To  blind  him  the  more 
completely,  Blariana  let  hardly  a  mi- 
nute nass  without  inquiring  solicitously 
liow  he  found  himself,  and  even  suffer- 
ed him  from  time  to  time  to  press  her 
little  white  hand  to  his  lips.  As  soon 
as  it  was  fully  day,  Antonio  took  his 
departure,  ostensibly  to  provide  what 
was  necessary  for  the  further  treat- 
ment of  his  patient,  but  in  realitv  to 
consider  how  he  could,  at  least  for  a 
few  hours,  put  Uie  latter  into  a  still 
Biore  helpless  oon<£tion,  and  to  consult 
with  Salvator  what  to  do  next. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  next 
morning  that  the  friends  met  agiun, 
and  Antonio  was  the  bearer  of  bad 
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Mariana—'^'  our  stratagem  is  found 
out,  and  there  is  open  war  between  us 
and  Capnzzi !" 

**  So  much  the  better,"  said  Salva- 
tor ;  "  but  what  has  happened  ?" 

**  I  was  away,"  began  Antonio,  **  but 
two  hours  at  most,  and  came  back  to 
llie  Strada  Ripetta  with  a  whole  car- 
go of  essences,  when — ^imagine  my 
confUsioD,  Salvator  I — whom  should  I 
see,  but  my  patient  standing  at  his  own 
door,  in  full  dress,  and  as  well  as  ever 
he  was.  Behind  him  stood  Dr.  Pyra- 
mid, and  the  respectable  Signer  Mi- 
chele,  the  bravo,  and  between  their 
leffs  I  saw  something  moving,  which; 
I  believe^  was  the  Uttie  abortion,  Piti- 
chinaccio.  The  moment  Capuzzi  saw 
me,  he  clenched  his  fist,  cursed  and 
swore  in  the  most  horrible  manner, 
that  he  would  have  every  bone  in  my 
body  converted  into  bone-dust  if  ever 
I  appeared  at  his  door  again,  and  bid- 
ding me  go  to  the  abodes  of  Pluto,  for 
a  beard-scraping  reprobate,  with  my 
worthy  patron,  Salvator  Rosa ;  ana 
then  he  reviled  you  for  a  brigand,*  a 
murderer  escaped  from  the  gallows,  an 
accomplice  of  Masaniello,  and  I  know 
not  what  all — whom  he  swore  he 
would  get  banished  from  Rome,  be- 
fore many  days  were  over.  As  for 
me,  he  would  spend  his  last  ducat  to 
have  me  disposed  of." 

**  Oho !"  said  Salvator. 

"  Doctor  Pyramid,"  proceeded  An- 
tonio, "cried,  *why  don't  you  seize  the 
villain,  Michele  ?*  The  bravo  was  on 
the  point  of  making  a  spring  on  me,  a 
crowd  of  gapers  was  bc^nning  to  col- 
lect, I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  take 
to  my  heels,  and —  by  Jove,  Salvator, 
I  believe  you're  laughing  at  me  1" 

"  Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord  I"  cried  Salva- 
tor, as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  "my 
poor  Antonio  I  Was  ever  surgeon  so 
disM>pointed  by  his  patient's  setting 
well  too  soon  ?  Ay,  ay,  we  might  have 
been  prepared  for  this.  Dr.  Pyramid 
was  sure  to  hear  of  his  crony's  misfor- 
tune, and  to  come  and  see  him.  We 
are  checkmated  for  this  time,  Antonio." 

**  And  you  laugh  at  this  1  But  I 
knew  it — ^it  was  because  I  knew  you 
would  laugh  at  me  that  I  didn't  come 
yesterday. 

"  Don't  be  downcast,  Antonio ;  we 
have  lost  this  game,  but  we  will  have 
our  revenge,  and  checkmate  in  our 
turn.  Listen  to  me.  1  told  you  be- 
fore, that  there  livwajgossip  ofMcf^ 
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na  Catefina's  m  the  same  house,  and 
on  Uie  same  floor  with  Capuzzi.  This 
good  woman  has  a  daughter^'a  great 
ally  of  my  worthy  hostess's  younger 
girl»  Margarita.  Rosa,  as  she  is  call- 
tdp  has  miade  tip  an  acquaintance  with 
your  Mariana,  through  a  hole  which 
she  has  found,  or  perhaps  made,  in  the 
partition  between  her  mother's  and 
Capuzzi*s  lodgings*  and*  when  the  old 
gentleman  is  enjoying  his  tiestai  the 
two  girls  enjoy  the  sweets  of  mutual 
confidence  at  this  hole." 

'*  How  fortunate  1"  cried  Antonio  ; 
**  I  have  only  to  give  Margarita  a  let- 
ter, tobe  handed  to  Rosa, for  Mariana." 

««.  What's  the  use  of  that?"  said 
Salvator,  **  I  told  you  about  Rosa  and 
Margarita,  only  to  account  for  my 
being  in  possession  of  the  information 
I  am  now  going  to  give  you — and,  by 
the  way,  I  icnew  as  early  as  yesterday 
evening  all  you  related  to  me  just 
now*  But  listen,  for  I  have  impor- 
tant news  for  you.  The  old  dotard  of 
an  uncle  is  completely  taken  in  by  his 
niece's  reception  of  him  on  his  hand- 
barrow  yesterday  mornmg;  he  believes 
that  she  at  least  half  responds  to  his 
•entiments,  and,  in  his  ecstacy  with  the 
indignation  die  affiscted  at  our  prank, 
and  ner  declaration  that  she  would  re. 
pel  with  scorn  any  future  attempt  you 
might  make  to  approach  her,  he  has- 
tily swore  she  had  but  to  ask  him  for 
any  tiling  that  would  afford  her  plea- 
sure, and  he  would  do  it  on  the  spot. 
Bfariana  modestly  asked  nothing  more 
than  that  her  zio  carissimo  would  take 
her  to  the  theatre  outside  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  to  see  Signer  Formica  1 

^<  This  took  the  old  gentleman  a 
littie  aback ;  however,  he  consulted 
with  Dr.  Splendiano  Accoramboni  and 
the  little  musico,  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  Pasquale  and  Pyramid 
shall  escort  Mariana  to-morrow  even- 
ing to  the  theatre  in  question.  Piti<* 
chinaccio  is  to  accompany  them  in  his 
..^r  its — ^feminine  garb,  as  the  young 
lady's  iuivante,  Signer  Capuzzi  having 
promised  it  a  peruke  in  addition  to  the 
plush  waiatcoat,  and  having  agreed  to 
carry  it  home,  turn  about,  with  Dr. 
Pyramtdf  after  the  play.  To-morrow 
the  trio  are  to  go  with  your  fair  Mari- 
ana,— and  a  fair  creature  in  truth  she 
is,-.to  Nicole  Musso's  theatre,  with- 
out the  Porta  del  Popolo,  to  see  Sig- 
uor  Formica*" 

We  must  here  intarrupi  our  narra* 


tive,  to  give  the  reader  some  informa- 
tion respecting  Signor  Formica,  and 
the  theatre  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

The  end  of  Lent  generally  finds  the 
Romans  not  more  hungry  for  flesh 
than  for  fun,  and  it  was  at  this  season 
that  a  certain  Nioolo  Musso  had  open- 
ed a  theatre,  in  the  locality  referred 
to,  in  which  he  promised  no  other  per- 
formances than  those  trifling  impro- 
vised masques,  which  are  so  peculiav 
to,  and  characteristic  of,  Italy.  The 
theatre  was  nothing  more  than  a  littie 
booth ;  had  a  pit  and  gallery,  but  no 
boxes ;  was  without  an  orchestra ; 
boasted,  for  a  stage,  only  a  carpeted 
platform,  around  which  were  displayed 
some  hangings,  of  various  colours,  to 
serve  instead  of  scenery,  and  offered 
to  the  audience  no  better  accommoda- 
tion than  that  of  hard  and  uncomfort* 
able  wooden  benches.  All  this  made 
no  favourable  impression,  the  first 
night  the  place  was  opened,  and  a  good 
deal  of  crumbling  was  to  be  heard  at 
Signor  Musso's  calling  such  a  paltry 
shed  as  that  by  the  imposing  name  of 
theatre.  But  scarcely  had  the  first 
two  actors  that  appeared  exchanged 
half  a  dozen  sentences,  ere  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  audience  was  arrested  ; 
and,  as  the  piece  proceeded  attention 
became  approval,  approval  admiration, 
and  admiration  enthusiasm,  which 
vented  itself  in  gales,  tempests,  toma* 
does  of  laughter  and  applause. 

In  fact,  nothing  could  be  more  per- 
fect than  these  improvised  representa- 
tions, which  foamed  over,  as  it  were, 
with  wit,  whim,  and  good  sense,  and 
scourged  the  follies  of  the  day  with 
prodigious  effect.  Each  one  of  the 
players  gave  his  part  in  a  way  that  left 
nothing  to  wish  for  ;  but  the  Patfua" 
rello  of  the  troop,  above  all  otiwre, 
carried  awa^  the  spectators  by  m%  tnl- 
mitable  imitations  of  sundry  well- 
known  personages  at  Rome,  whose 
voice,  gait,  and  whole  exterior,  as  well 
as  their  characteristic  ways  of  thinking 
and  acting,  he  had  the  art  of  assuming 
with  such  extraordinary  life  and  truth, 
that  the  illusion  was  complete.  Nor 
did  his  wonderful  pantomime,  his  light- 
ning-like wit,  and  his  inexhaustible 
oddities  of  thought  and  expressioD« 
Tield  less  delight  to  the  hearers  than 
his  unrivalled  gifb  of  mimicrv.  In 
truth,  the  man  who  played  t£e  part 
of  Pasquarello,  and  who  called  him- 
self Sigfaor  Fomiioa,'  toeo&ed  Co  have 
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something  about  faim  that  was  not  like 
other  men ;  there  was  often  in  his 
tones  and  his  movements  something  so 
strange,  so  indefinable,  that  the  spec- 
tators felt  a  sort  of  creeping  chill  run 
over  them  in  the  very  agony  of  their 
laughter.  This  plajer  was  worthily 
supported  by  the  Doctor  Oraziano, 
who  was  an  old  Bolognese  named  Ma- 
ria Agli,  a  man  possessed  of  a  power 
of  gesture^  a  flexibility  of  voice,  and 
a  t^ent  of  saying  the  most  delectable 
things  in  the  world  while  seeming  to 
talk  the  maddest  nonsense,  and  vice 
versa,  that  surpassed  anything  of  the 
kind  ever  known  at  Rome.  What 
wonder  that  in  a  short  time  Nicolo 
Musso's  little  theatre,  outside  the  For- 
Ul  del  Popolo,  became  the  rage — that 
it  was  crowded*  evening  after  evening, 
with  delighted  audiences — that  Formi- 
ca's name  was  in  every  mouth,  and  that, 
in  the  street  as  well  as  within  the  thea- 
tre, you  heard  enthusiastic  play- goers 
cry,  "  Ohp  Formica  I  Formica  bene^ 
detiot  Oh,  Formidssimo  r  Formica 
was  in  fact  looked  upon  as  a  preterna- 
tural being-«-as  eomething  unearthly 
And  inexplicable;  and  many  an  old 
dame,  who  had  laughed  her  sides  sore 
in  the  theatre,  grew  suddenly  serious 
if  any  body  ventured  a  criticism  of 
anything  in  Formica's  play,  and  an- 
swered with  solemnity — 

**  ScketMa  coi/antit 
Lateia  4tar  i  ttuUL" 

This  feeling  was  due,  however,  not 
exclusively  to  Formica's  great  histri- 
-onic  talents,  but  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  mystery  that  enveloped  his  person. 
He  was  seen  no  where  out  of  the  thea- 
tre, and  ail  endeavours  to  find  out  who 
he  was,  where  he  lived,  &c.,  proved 
wholly  vain,  Nicolo  Musso  observed 
the  most  impenetrable  secrecy  on  every 
thing  relating  to  Signer  Formiea, 

So  much  with  respect  to  the  theatre 
Mariana  was  so  eager  to  visit 

**  Now  is  the  time,"  said  Salvator, 
"  for  a  bold  stroke,  and  the  return  of 
the  pavty  from  the  theatre  to  th^  town, 
offers  us  the  best  possible  opportunity 
for  striking  it." 

As  soon  as  it  was  night,  Salvator 
and  Antonio  took  their  guitars,  went 
to  the  Strada  Ripetta,  and  gave  Ma- 
riana *  serenade,  which  was  indeed  in- 
tended not  less  for  Capuzzi's  discom- 
fort than  for  his  niece's  delight.  Sal- 
vator was  one  of  the  best  musicians  of 
his  time,  ^d  Antonio's  fine  tenor  was 


hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  renowned 
Ceccarelli.  Nevertheless,  this  did  not 
secure  for  the  performance  of  the  two 
minstrels  the  patronage  of  Signer 
Pasquale,  who  presently  appeared  on 
the  balcony,  and,  with  much  abuse,  bid 
them  go  their  ways,  and  not  make  such 
a  riot  before  his  house.  His  neigh- 
bours, however,  whom  the  sweet  sdunds 
had  drawn  to  their  windows,  called  out 
to  him  to  hold  his  peace,  asking  him  if 
he  would  suffer  no  one  else  to  sing, 
because  he  and  his  contorts  could  do 
noO)tng  but  howl ;  and  telling  him  be 
might  take  himself  in  out  of  that,  and 
stuff  his  ears  with  potton,  if  he  did  not 
like  to  hear  the  cavaliers'  musiQ.  Ac- 
cordingly, Signer  Pasquale,  to  his  in- 
finite torment,  was  obliged  to  hear  Sal- 
vator and  Antonio  sing  song  after  song 
through  the  best  part  of  the  night, the 
theme  being  now  the  sweetness  of 
young  love,  now  the  mockery  of  super- 
annuated coxcombry  and  enamoured 
dotage.  They  saw  Mariana  at  the 
window,  too,  with  hw  uncle  at  her 
side,  vainly  coiyuring  her,  with  idl 
manner  of  honied  words,  not  to  ex- 
pose herself  to  the  unwholesome  night- 
air. 

The  next  evening,  there  appeared, 
passing  along  the  Strada  Ripetta,  and 
towards  the  Porta  del  Popoloi^  the  most 
remarkable  party  ever  seen  in  Rome, 
out  of  carnival  time.  Signer  Pasquale, 
with  a  new  yellow  feather,  and  for  the 
rest,  as  the  reader  already  knows  him, 
tripped  and  minced  his  steps  over  the 
pavement  as  if  the  stones  had  been  eggs, 
m  shoes  that  were  some  sizes  too  small 
for  him,  handing  along  the  lovely  Ma- 
riana, whose  fine  shape  and  beautiful 
features  were  disguised  by  a  vast 
shroud-like  veil.  On  the  other  side  of 
her  marched  Splendiano  Accoramboni, 
in  his  great  peruke,  which  covered  his 
whole  back,  so  that  from  behind,  you 
would  think  you  saw  a  prodigious  head 
walking  away  upon  two  diminutive 
le^B.  Close  on  Mariana's  heels,  with  a 
frightened  and  unhappy  look,  the  little 
horror,  Pitichinaccio,  stumbled  and 
stamped  along  like  a  tortoise  on  its 
hind  flippers,  in  a  gown  of  flame-co- 
loured tskffety,  and  with  a  whole  garden 
of  artificial  flowers  about  his  bead. 
Such  was  the  group  which,  followed 
by  many  wondering  eyes,  took  its  way 
on  that  eventful  evening,  to  witness,  for 
the  first  time,  the  delectable  perform* 
aace  of  the  renowned  Signor  Formica. 
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OUR   PORTRAIT   GALLERY.— NO.    XXXIX. 
•IB  ROBERT  8ALC. 

The  hero  of  Jellalabad  has  fallen  1  And  truly  may  it  he  8aid>  that  England 
mourns  over  Sale«  more  than  she  rejoices  in  her  late  Indian  victories ! 

Sir  Robert  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Sale,  one  of  the  old  fighting  colonels  of 
the  East  India  Company,  who  distinguished  himself  on  severafoccasions  in  their 
serrice.  He  was,  we  believe,  engaged  in  a  sortie  from  Vellore  when  his  gallant 
son  was  bom,  which  event  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1782.  His 
father  was  a  Yorkshireman ;  his  mother  a  Kentish  woman,  and  daughter  of 
Commodore  Beynes,  who  was  lost  with  his  ship  in  the  West  Indies. 

His  first  commission  bears  date  the  24th  of  February,  I7d5,  when  he  was 
gazetted  as  an  ensign  in  the  36th  foot.  Two  years  after  he  became  a  liente- 
tant,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  India.  He  there  exchanged  into  the  12th, 
and  served  creditably  with  Lord  Harris,  during  the  campaign  which  terminated 
in  Tippoo's  death.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Mallavelly,  the  first  general 
action  at  which  the  hero  of  an  hundred  fights.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Welling, 
ton,  was  present.  And  at  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  which  very  soon  fol* 
lowed,  he  was  very  creditably  distinguished. 

The  years  which  followed  were  eventful  in  the  history  of  India.  British 
power  was  then  far  from  established  or  consolidated  as  it  afterwards  became  ; 
and  Uie  native  princes  but  sulkily  submitted  to  what  they  deemed,  and  with 
colour  of  reason,  foreign  usurpation.  The  consequence  was,  intrigue  and  trea- 
chery ;  a  show  of  peace,  without  the  reality ;  a  disposition  to  take  advantage 
of  every  untoward  circumstance  by  which  the  authority  of  the  company  mignt 
be  narrowed  or  shaken  ;  and  a  readiness  to  associate  themselves  with  any  alues 
'by  whose  aid  the  objects  of  their  fear  and  their  aversion  might  be  rooted  out 
of  the  land.  Such  were  the  feelings  which  engendered  the  AUharatta  war,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  which,  under  General  Stevenson,  Sir  Robert,  still  a  subaltern, 
served  with  distinction.  And  had  not  a  man  of  Lord  Wellesley's  firmness  and 
decision  held  the  office  of  ffovemor-general ;  and  had  not  our  gallant  armv  been 
commanded,  as  it  was,  by  Lord  Lake  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley ;  andhad  Uiero 
not  been  amongst  its  subalterns  many  who  were  animated  by  the  spirit,  or  in* 
fluenced  by  the  examv\e  of  Sir  Robert  Sale,  it  is  more  than  probable  l^at  a 
campiugnn  which  added  millions  to  the  exchequer,  and  kingdoms  to  the  territory 
of  tne  East  India  Company,  would  have  terminated  in  their  expulsion  from 
India.  It  was  not  until  1806  that  Sir  Robert,  being  then  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  obtained  his  company. 

In  1809,  he  married  the  disting^hed  lady  who  is  now  his  sorrowful  survivor. 
Lady  Sale  is  the  srandaughter  of  Alexander  Wynch,  a  Yorkshireman,  who 
was  governor  of  Madras.  Her  father,  George  Wynch,  was  a  civilian  in  the 
company's  service.  We  need  n^t  say  what  an  object  of  interest  she  became 
to  the  whole  of  Europe  during  her  severe  and  perilous  captivity  under  Akbar 
Khan;  nor  with  what  eagerness  her  journal  of  her  trials  and  sufferings  was 
devoured  by  the  reading  public  after  her  so  unexpected  deliverance.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  she  proved  herself  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  heroic  individual  with 
whom  her  lot  in  life  was  united. 

Three  months  after  his  marriage,  we  find  Sir  Robert  engaged,  under  Colonel 
Chalmers,  in  storming  the  lines  of  Travancore ;  and  he  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  the  Mauritius,  when  that  beautiful  island,  the  paradise  of  the  East,  was  taken 
from  the  French  by  General  Abercrombie. 

Had  Sale  possessed  powerful  friends,  hb  promotion,  no  doubt,  would  have 
been  more  rapid.  He  had  now  seen  muchand  varied  service,  during  more  *^^n 
three  campaigns,  in  all  of  which  he  was  actively  engaged ;  and  freqnentiy,  by 
his  gallantry,  attracted  the  marked  approbation  of  h^  superiors.  And  yet,  be 
had  no(  risen  higher  than  the  rank  of  captain ;  nor  was  it  until  the  year  1618, 
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after  a  period  of  eighteen  years'  almost  unremitting  service,  that  he  reached  the 
rank  of  field  officer. 

In  1818,  he  was  placed  upon  half  pay,  the  second  battalion  of  the  12th,  to 
which  he  belonged,  having  been  reduced.  And  *'  the  piping  time  of  peace"  but 
ill  assorting  with  the  disposition  of  one  who  had  been  bred  amongst  battles,  in 
1821,  by  <' paying  the  difference,"  he  effected  an  exchange  into  the  ISth  light 
in&ntry,  and  proceeded,  in  1823,  to  India.  This  was  decidedly  the  busiest 
period  of  Sir  Robert's  active  life.  The  Burmese  war  was  then  raging ;  and  an 
officer  of  his  intelligence  and  intrepidity  was  a  great  acquisition  to  our  army, 
contending,  as  it  was>  with  active,  daring,  and  skUful  enemies.  He  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Rangoon,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  where  his  conduct  was  such  as 
to  attract  the  marked  approbation  of  all  his  superiors.  In  the  month  followii^, 
he  stormed  the  stockades  near  Remmendine,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks 
of  his  commanding  officer  on  the  field  of  battle ;  nor  did  the  notice  of  that 
affiur  end  there.  The  gallantry"and  skill  which  he  then  displayed  were  honour* 
abl^  mentioned  in  a  general  order  issued  to  the  army  in  the  following  July. 
This  was  in  1824.  In  the  December  of  that  year,  he  stormed  the  enemy's  lines  ; 
and  four  days  afterwards,  having  been  placed  at  the  head  of  1,600  men,  he  led 
them  with  such  determined  gallantry,  that  the  Burmese  warriors,  though  skil- 
fully posted,  and  far  outnumbering  his  own  troops,  were  every  where  routed 
from  their  position.  For  this  service  he  was  highly  extolled.  It  was  followed 
rapidly  by  a  signal  victory  obtained  by  him  over  the  enemy  near  the  great  Pa- 
goda of  Rangoon.  And  on  the  i5th  of  December,  he  received  a  severe  wound 
m  the  head,  while  storming  an  entrenchment  near  Koskein;  <*  making,"  ob- 
serves the  writer  in  The  ^mes,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  sub- 
stance of  the  foregoing,  "  altogether  four  victories  in  the  course  of  one  month— 
every  one  of  them  hard-fought  battles." 

Sale  was  now  universally  regarded  not  merely  as  a  gallant  soldier,  but  an  able 
commander.  Hit  name  again  appears  in  the  general  orders,  as  one  who  had  en- 
titled himself  to  the  respect  of  the  army ;  and  having  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  brigade  sent  to  reduce  Bassein,  he  justified  the  selection  by  the  com- 
plete success  of  all  the  operations  undertaken  by  that  portion  of  the  army  with 
whose  conduct  and  direction  he  was  entrusted. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  1825,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  To- 
wards the  dose  of  that  year  we  find  him  agiun  engaged  with  the  Shawms  and  the 
Burmese  at  Proma — as  usual,  with  honour  to  himself,  having  succeeded  both  in 
defeating  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  in  his  attack  upon  theur  lines  and  heights 
on  the  following  day. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1826,  he  received  a  severe  wound  when  storming 
Melloon.  On  this  occasion,  his  signal  gallantry  was  noticed  in  the  handsomest 
manner  by  the  commander-in-chief,  who  presented  him  with  the  badge  and  riband 
of  a  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

We  now  approach  the  period  of  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Afl^hanistan. 
Hb  brevet  rank  as  colonel  bears  date  the  28th  of  June,  1831 ;  and  in  1838  he 
commanded  the  first  Bengal  brigade  of  the  army  of  the  Indus,  to  whom  the  ad- 
vance into  the  country  of  Dost  Mohammed  was  confided.  'The  events  of  that 
melancholy  enterprise  are  too  fresh  in  public  memory  to  need  any  detail  of  them 
here.  But  whatever  may  have  been  tne  policy  or  the  impolicy  of  the  measure 
itself,  for  that  Sale  was  not  responsible ;  while  to  him  principally  are  attributable 
the  successes  by  which  the  errors  of  his  superiors  were  redeemed. 

The  advances  through  that  difficult  country,  the  expedition  to  Girishk,  the 
storming  and  capture  of  Ghuznee,  were  all  services  in  which  he  was  honourably 
distinguished,  and  for  which  he  received  the  local  rank  of  major-general,  and  the 
star  of  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath ;  while  the  new  sovereign,  Shah  Soojah, 
dignified  him  with  the  order  of  the  Douranee  Empire. 

The  forces  sent  to  the  Kohistan  country,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  and  ci^- 
tnring  Dost  Mohammed,  were  placed  under  his  command ;  and  Tootum  Dur- 
rah,  Thoolghur,  Borhoo  Rush  Ghur,  Kar  Durrah,  soon  felt  the  power  of  his 
arms,  and  yielded  successively  to  the  active  and  vigorous  proceedings  by  which 
all  his  operations  were  characterized.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  1840,  "he  ex- 
pelled the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Dost  Mohammed,  from  the  forts  ^d 
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toWB  ef  Ptrwan  )***  and  wb»ti  the  surrender  of  that  ohieftain»  into  the  bands  of 
Sir  William  Mao  Naghten,  apparently  put  an  end  to  the  war,  he  was  raised  br 
Shah  8o<\)ah  to  the  highest  olass  of  the  above-mentioned  order  of  knighthoody 
by.  Whieh  that  shori*lived  sovereign  marked  his  sense  of  the  merits  and  services 
of  those  to  whom  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  his  authoritr. 

HithMTto  we  have  seen  the  hero  in  success.  Up  to  the  date  kst  mentioned^  a 
prosperous  issue  attended  all  the  warlike  efforts  of  the  British  army*  Now  came 
disasters  by  which  their  constancy  was  sorely  tried  i  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
affirm^  that  to  the  heroic  gallantry  and  endurance  of  this  veteran  soldier,  under 
a  pressure  of  disasters  and  difficulties  such  as  would  have  overborne  almost  any 
other  oommander>  is  to  be  ascribed  our  rescue  from  final  ruiUf  when  Akbar  Khan 
and  the  Affghans  rose  up  against  us. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  gallant  exploits  of  Sir 
Robert  in  storming^be  Khoord  Cabul  pass,  driving  the  enemy  from  the  heights 
of  Teeseen,  forcing  the  pass  at  Jugduliucky  and  storming  the  fort  at  Manaoo 
Xhail.  But  his  retreat  upon  Jellalabadf  and  the  heroic  stand  which  he  made 
there»  Under  circumstances  almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  warfare,  have 
given  the  orowning  grace  and  glory  to  his  character  as  one  of  the  most  renowned 
of  British  warriors  in  India« 

At  Ghuznee  our  hero  received  a  sabre  wound  \n  the  chin,  and  musket  balls  in 
the  breast  and  shotdder,  and  still  he  continued  amongst  the  most  active  of  those 
engaged  in  the  service  $  directing  by  his  counsel  (as  tar  as  his  counsel  would  be 
listened  to  by  the  civilians  who  were  in  that  country  at  the  head  of  affairs),  and 
aibimating  by  his  example. 

He  Wivi  also  severely  wounded  in  the  leg  at  the  Khoord  Cabul  pass  by  a  mus* 
ket  shot,  the  ball  entering  near  the  ankle,  shivering  the  bone,  and  being  taken 
out  at  the  other  side  from  the  skin,  where  it  had  made  a  lodgment.  He  was 
suffering  much  from  this  wound  when,  on  the  7th  of  April,  he  entered  Jellala- 
bad,  an  almost  defenceless  village;  his  men,  few  in  number,  and  disheartened  by 
the  severities  both  of  the  campaign  and  the  season,  and  in  want  of  almost  all  the 
necessaries  which  would  enable  them  to  make  a  stand  against  the  en^my,  now 
flushed  with  success,  having  captured  or  massacred  most  of  the  British  authori* 
ties  and  a  large  portion  of  the  troops,  and  under  a  leader  who  cherished  a  natu^ 
f^t^JA  ral  resentment  against  the  subverters  of  his  father's  throne,  and  who  was  fUlly 
|f'T  I  bent  upon  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  hated  invaders.  To  resolve,  as  he  did» 
under  such  circumstances,  to  make  a  last  stand  in  such  a  place,  proves  Sale  to 
have  been  every  inch  a  soldier. 

He  immediately  set  about  rendering  the  place  as  defensible  as  possible,  and  su« 
nerintended  the  labours  of  his  gallant  band  with  unremitting  vigilance,  although 
he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  about  in  a  Utter,  his  wound  not  permitting 
him  to  use  his  foot.  There  was  not  a  day  oh  which  he  did  not  insist  upon  hmng 
carried  to  the  ramparts,  for  the  purpose  of  personally  inspecting  the  surrounding 
country  ;  and  when  pressed  upon  closely  by  Akbar's  savage  hordes,  these  daring 
and  hardy  mountaineers  were  made  to  feel  that  it  was  a  lion  they  had  at  bay, 
whom,  though  wounded,  it  was  dangerous  to  provoke  to  combat 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  this  gallant  stand  was  made,  notwithstand* 
in^  an  order  from  General  Elphinstone  to  deliver  up  the  place  to  the  Affghan 
chief,  with  whom,  it  was  stated,  a  treaty  had  been  made,  guaranteeing  the  safe 
conduct  of  the  British  into  India.  But  Sale's  sagacious  mind  saw  the  treachery 
which  this  document  had  been  fraudulently  procured  to  conceal,  and  he  bravely 
as  well  as  wisely  determined,  great  as  was  the  responsibility  of  such  an  aot^  to 
disobey  it. 

And  it  was  not  alone  the  severity  of  the  season  and  the  fury  of  the  enemy 
against  which  he  had  to  contend.  Even  the  accidents  of  nature  seemed  to  con* 
spire  against  him.  Scarcely  was  the  rampart  completed,  which  had  cost  him  and 
his  almost  famished  soldiers  so  many  weeks  of  unremitting  toil,  and  by  which,  at 
liist,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  a  certain  degree  of  security  was  obtained,  when,  by  a 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  it  was  levelled  to  the  ground.     But  his  fortitude  rose 
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sublime  over  even  this  great  calamity^  and  again  he  and  his  men  addressed  them- 
selres  to  their  weary  work,  until  their  rude  fortification  was  again  such  as  to 
^  afiford  them  some  shelter  from  the  enemy. 

From  the  12th  of  November,  1841,  to  the  7th  of  April,  1842,  they  continued 
thus  straitly  invested  in  this  miserable  place,  except  when  the  near  approach  of 
the  enemy,  or  their  unguarded  position,  gave  some  opportunity  for  a  sortie,  in 
which  cattle  were  sometimes  captured,  which  served  to  provision  the  little  gar- 
rison, when  they  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  for  want  of  food. 

At  length  the  approach  of  Pollock,  with  a  relieving  army,  which  had  long  been 
anxiously  expected,  seemed  to  indicate  the  very  moment  when  the  enemy  might 
be  successfully  assailed.  '  Akbar*8  attention  was  naturally  drawn  to  the  advance 
of  British  troops  by  the  Khyber  pass  ;  and  had  he  been  permitted  to  molest  them 
as  he  might  have  done,  they  must  have  been  seriously  embarrassed  upon  their 
march,  if  indeed  (and  which  is  doubtful)  they  could  have  forced  a  passage.  But 
just  a(  that  critical  moment.  Sale  and  his  gallant  band  turned  out  in  order  of 
battle,  and  utterly  routed  the  besieging  army,  capturing  their  guns,  ammunition^ 
and  camp. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  crowning  victory.  Great  was  the  joy  for  this  almost  un- 
hoped-for deliverance.  The  British  now,  in  their  turn,  became  the  assailant. 
Sale  had  the  satisfaction  of  taking  share  in  the  battle  of  Teezeen,  In  which  the 
enemy  were  finally  defeated  ;  and  what  must  have  been  his  delight  to  feel  himself 
a]^in  restored  td  the  society  of  his  heroic  wife,  whose  long  captivity  under  Akbar 
must  have  cost  him  so  many  anxious  thoughts,  and  whose  noble  bearing  in  ad« 
rersity  proved  her  a  mate  worthy  of  such  a  soldier. 

The  following  we  extract  from  the  journal  of  her  captivity.  It  describes 
her  restoration  to  her  gallant  husband,  after  sufferings  the  most  extreme,  and  a 
.  deliverance  all  but  unhoped  for  :— 

"  We  had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  on  our  jottrney,  when  a  horseman  arrived 
with  a  note,  mforming  us  that  Sale  was  close  at  hand  with  a  brigade.  I  had  fever 
hanging  about  me  for  some  days,  and  being  scarce  able  to  sit  on  my  horse,  had 
taken  my  place  in  a  kujava,  the  horrid  motion  of  which  had  made  me  feel  ten 
times  worse  than  before  I  entered  it.  Bat  the  news  renovated  my  stren&;th.  I 
shook  off  tever  and  all  ills,  and  anxiously  awaited  his  arrival,  of  which  a  cloud  of 
dust  was  the  forerunner.^  '*  It  is  impossible  to  express  our  feelings  on  Sale*s  ap- 
proach. To  my  daughter  and  myself,  happiness  so  long  delayed  as  to  be  almost 
unexpected,  was  actually  painful,  and  accompanied  by  a  choking  sensation,  which 
coaia  not  obtain  the  relief  of  tears.  When  we  arrived  where  the  infantry  were 
posted,  they  cheered  all  the  captives  as  they  passed  them  ;  and  the  men  of  the  Idth 

Eressed  forward  to  welcome  us  individually.  Most  of  the  men  had  a  little  word  of 
earty  congratulation  to  offer,  each  in  his  own  style,  on  the  restoration  of  his  colo- 
neFs  wife  and  daughter ;  and  then  my  hishly-'wronght  feelings  found  the  desired 
relief,  and  I  could  scarcely  speak  to  thank  the  soldiers  for  their  sympathy,  whilst 
the  long- withheld  tears  now  found  their  course.  On  arriving  at  the  camp,  Cap- 
tain Backhouse  fired  a  roy'al  salute  from  his  mountain-train  guns ;  and  not  only 
our  old  friends,  but  all  the  officers  in  the  party,  came  to  offer  congratulations,  and 
welcome  our  return  from  captivity." 

Sir  Robert  was  now  created  a  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  which  never  were  better  deserved^  «<  for  the 
skill,  intrepidity,  and  perseverance,  displayed  in  the  military  operations  in  Aff- 
gbanistan.*' 

In  the  month  of  December,  1843,  although  but  a  colonel  in  the  service,  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  recommendation,  he  was  honoured  with  the  command  of 
the  13th,  or  Prbce  Albert's  Regiment  of  Light  Infantry,  he  being  the  only  officer 
of  the  same  rank'upon  whom  such  a  command  bad  been  conferred. 

After  a  short  visit  to  England,  where  he  was  received  with  an  universal  aock- 

^  mation,  he  returned  to  India ;  and  when  he  fell  in  the  late  action  on  the  Sutlej, 

had  been  fifty-one  years  in  the  service  of  his  country.     We  trust  that  country, 

who  mourns  over  him  as  one  of  her  most  worthy  sons,  will  perpetuate  his  name 

by  some  undying  memorial.. 
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STEAY  LEAFLETS  FROM  ff^  ^^AK  «F  9SAMLAN  POETft'Y,      A  FRESH  GATHBEING. 
SECOND   GAELAND. 

A  ROMANTIC    IrBQEND  OF  THE    KTNE8T. 
CARL  THEODORE   EOERNER. 

[The  Burgh  known  by  the  name  of  struction  by  fire  in  the  year  1675. 

the  Kynest  was  erected  by  Duke  Bolkoy  Riickert^s  poem,  ''The  Ride  around 

a  Silesian  nobleman,  in  the  year  1592»  the  Parapet,"  is  obviously  founded  on 

and  stood  on  the  Hirschberg,  a  hUl  that  the  same  tradition  with  Korner's  le- 

rises  north  of  the  Giant  moUntsdne  in  gend  ;  but  KSmer  has  sketched  the 

Silesia.     A  frightful  abyss  of  rocks  character  of  the  heroine  in  a  far  more 

yawned  beneath  it,  called  the  Hell-  masterly  manner  than  Riickert;  the 

gulf,  and    made  particularly  memo-  ^tails  of  the  ballad  also,  and  above  all 

rable  by  the   incidents  recorded  in  the  catastrophe,    are  altOjp^ther  his 

the   following  legend*      In    ^e   e^  own.     Which  narrative  of  the  two  is 

venteenth  century  the  Bolko  family-  the  more  in  accordance  with  fact  is 

transferred  the  proprietorship  of  this  quite  another  question,  and  one  which 

Burgh  to  Count  Schaffgotsoh,  in  whose  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide.] 
possession  it  remained  uii^  its   de« 


North  of  the  Giant  Mountain's  brow. 
Arose  of  old  the  dim  grey  Kynest ; 
There  the  eagle  did  rear  his  high  nest. 
Though  not  a  stone  of  it  standeth  now. 

Not  a  stone  of  it  standeth  now. 

Where  the  eagle  reared  his  high  nest, 
'Twas  north  of  the  Giant  Mountain  s  brow ' 
The  grey  old  ivied  Kynest. 
O,  Time  1  a  dread  destroyer  art  thou. 
But  not  by  sad  and  slow  aedine 

Was  overthrown  the  Kynest*- 
By  a  suddener,  fiercer  power  than  thine 

Fell  that  old  ivied  Kynest-^ 
By  red  Fire  fell  the  dim  grey  Kynest ! 


The  meek  old  Graf,  Adolf,  was  dead. 

For  no  Knight  more  meek,  yet  noble. 
Ever  sat  a  land  in  trouble  I 
Would  his  Dark-veiled  Daughter  wed  ? 

North  of  the  Giant-Mountidn's  brow  ' 

Arose  the  dim  grey  Kynest, 
But  a  mass  of  ruins  lieth  now 

Whore  the  eagle  built  hb  high  nest. 
*«  Never  I — till — "  she  sternly  said, — 
And  the  Ritters  gathered  round, 
Bending  lowly  to  the  ground 
For  that  DarK-veiled  Damsers  sake. 
While  that  Dark-veiled  Damsel  spake«— 
While  that  Mysterious  Maiden  spake. 
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"  Till,"  she  said,  "  a  bolder  Knight 

And  firmer  than  mj  sire  be  found. 
From  yon  broad  parapeted  height 

He>  ts  ye  knowi  thr «tig(i  dlsziness,  fell  I 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

It  rose,  the  dim  grey  Rynest, 
But  a  mass  of  ruins  lieth  now 

Where  the  eagle  built  his  high^nest  •  • 
**  I  wod  the  Rnigbt  who  will  ride  it  round, 
Bespite  the  yawning  nether  Hell  I 
Nay»  looic  at  me  not  with  wondering  browi 

For  this : — belieye  me,  rather. 
That  I  but  fbar  to  mourn  a  Spouse 
As  now  I  mourn  a  Father !" 

IV. 

Thif  she  said,  and  said  no  more. 

Hawkings,  huntioRs,  tourneys,  dances, 
Baiiqttet%  A>lk>wed :  a  thousand  lances 

Were  broken  ere  the  Spridg  was  oVr 

North  of  the  Giant* MonDtatn*8  brow 

It  stood,  the  ivied  Kynest, 
Though  not  a  stone  ariseth  now 

Where  the  eagle  built  his  high  nest  •  •  • 
But  the  cbaplet*crowns  the  victors  wore 
Were  never  woven  by  fair  Brunild. 
If  princely  blood  was  sometimes  spilled 
Fair  Brunild  stood  silently  by. 
And  looked  on  the  purple  stream  with  an  eye 
Blue  and  cahn  as  the  calm  blue  sky. 

>• 
Till  at  length  Count  Karl  of  Staaveld 
Also  came  to  tilt  at  the  Rynest, 

So  far  and  wide  its  fame  had  travelled, 

Though  not  a  stone  of  it  standeth  now 

Where  the  eagle  reared  his  hi^  nest« 
A-north  of  the  Giant- Mountam'smrow^ 
The  grey  old  ivied  Rynest !  .   .   .   . 
''  Lady/'  he  said,  **  I  know  thou  shrinest 
No  man's  image  in  thy  soul — 

Better  so  I  for  none  who  cherish 
Love  are  free  from  doubt  and  dole. 
But  I  reck  not,  I,  of  this  I 

I  will  win  thy  hand,  or  perbh 
In  the  Hell  of  yon  abyss  I" 

VI, 

*^  Sir  Knight,*'  the  Dark-veUed  Maiden  said* 
'*  Then  speakest  sooth  ;  I  love  thee  not. 
But,  if  thou  lovest  me,  oh,  blot 

This  ghastly  purpose  from  thy  mind  1 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

Arose  the  dim  grey  Rynest, 
But  not  a  stone  reroidneth  now 
^  Where  the  eagle  reared  his  high  nist  •  • 

^  I  have  made  my  ohoice,  yet  fear  to  find 
The  man  I  seek  I    I  love  thee  not. 
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And  swear  to  thee  thou  dost  but  shed 

Thj  lifeblood  in  a  vain  emprize* 
While  upon  my  devoted  head 

That  burning  blood  for  ever  lies  I " 


Vlf. 

"  Fair  Fraiilein  I** — to  the  Count  replied — 
<'  I  do  not  understand  thee  too  welly 
But,  be  thy  nature  kind  or  cruely       ^ 
The  truth  concerns  me  nothing  now.  ••'... 
North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 
Rose  once  the  dim  grey  Rjnest^ 
But  a  shapebss  ruin  stretcheth  now 

Where  the  eagle  reared  his  high  nest. 
Men  call  thee  proud  :  I  know  and  care  not ; 
Perchance  I  wish  to  slay  thy  pride-^ 
Perchance  myself  am  proud  as  thou.* 
Enough  1  My  death  tnay  mar  this  trials 
What  then  ?    Thyself  hast  poured  the  vial 
On  thine  own  head ;  retreat  I  dare  not  1" 


nil. 

With  tears  of  anger#  not  remorse, 

Brunild  beheld  the  youth  depart*— 
Depart,  and  spring  forthwith  to  horse.  *  •  .  .  . 

North  of  the  G|ant- Mountain's  brow 

Arose  the  ivied  Kvnest, 
But  there  lieth  a  shapeless  ruin  now 
Where  the  eagle  made  his  high  nest. 
Oh,  who  had  ever  skill  to  pierce 

The  mysterv  of  a  woman's  heart 
Whose  very  tenderness  Ss  fierce  ? 
0*er-artless  was  Count  Karl  of  Staaveld 

To  do  so,  and  'twas  best  he  strove  not — 
.    .    .  Fop,  sure,  the  Paron  never  wove  knot 
So  oomplicate,  so  darkly  ravelled! 


rx. 

The  noontide  sun  was  burning  brightly 
Above  the  glittering  moUey  crowd 
Assembled  in  the  Kynest  court. 
And  on  the  heights  that  fronted  its  fort. 

North  of  the  Giant-Mountaio's  brow 

Arose  the  dim  grey  Kynest, 
Though  ruins  alone  be  visible  now 

Where  the  eagle  built  his  high  nest. 
Dames  were  there  of  dazzling  charms, 

.  Ritters,  Barons,  and  Burgraves  knightly. 
With  squires,  and  vassals,  and  men-at-arms. 
When  the  trumpets  ppaled  aloud—- 
Oncer— Twice — Thrioe  ;  and,  holding  his.  breath,         * 
Count  Karl  began  that  Ride  of  Dea^. 


*  There  is  preat  moral  ethnical  grandeur  In  this  sentiment,  which  if  paraphrased 
')ft  l^se,  might  run  thus  :  *'  Men  say  that  thou  art  proud,  fair  lady.    I  know  that  I 
^^#1  so.  And  it  is  a  gratification  to  roy  pride  to  think  that  I  Shall  ftumble  thee  to  the 
v'^'f:7v«i||t  by  tbe  remorse  which  my  death  mutt  cause  thee." 


^•t  ' 
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Around  and  around  again  he  rode^ 

His  armour  fla-shing  in  the  sun^ 
Around  and  around,  till  his  young  blood  glowed. 
And  sky  and  hill-top  whirled  and  spun  ! 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

Arose  the  dim  grey  Kynest ; 
Though  ruins  alone  are  traceable  now 
Where  the  eagle  built  his  high  nest. 
Around,  around,  again  he  wheeled. 
Till  a  fatal  ahout  arose  aneath — 

"  Enough  !     Descend,  thou  dauntless  lover  I— 
Hast  well  won  Glory's  golden  wreath  !" — 
Reared  high  the  steed — reared  back  and  reeled,— 
Then  fell  with  his  gallant  rider  over  I 


XIV. 

The  weary  weeks,  the  moons  of  gloom. 

Have  at  last  departed  all ; 
And  onee  again  rich  roses  bloom 
In  the  piUared  Kynost  hall. 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

Arose  that  dim  grey  Kynest, 
But  not  a  stone  is  standing  now 

Where  the  eagle  fixed  his  high  nest. 
Knights  with  Knights  in  the  shock  of  lances 
This  bright  day  have  wortbiljr  striven. 
And  now  a  brilliant  feast  is  given. 
But  who  sits  near  the  Dark-veiled  Maiden, 
And  returns  her  pity-laden 
Looks  with  strangest  flashing  glances  ? 


That  Is  Eberard,  Elstein's  Markgfave. 

He  voweth  to  win  her  hand  and  halls. 
Or  share  with  Ritter  Karl  his  dark  grave 
Under  the  Kyne^Vs  ivied  walls. 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow. 

Arose  the  dim  grey  Kynest, 
Though  ruius  alone  are  met  with  now 
Where  the  eagle  built  his  high  nest. 
Doth  he  love  her  ?    None  can  tell ; 
But,  when  he  looketh  in  her  eyes. 
If  Love  beameth  frpm  his  own 
Revenge  is  visible  there  as  well. 

Revenge!     For  whom,  or  what?    She  siehs 
When  questioned}  but  no  mor«  is  kiwwn  I 


AgMn  the  noontide  burneth  brightly 
Above  the  gorgeous  motley  crowd 
Assembled  in  the  Kynest  court. 
And  on  the  heights  that  front  its  fort. 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

It  rose,  the  ivied  Kynest, 
Though  not  a  stone  remaineth  now. 

Where  the  eagle  mad«  his  high  nest. 
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Dames  were  there  of  dazzling  charmsy 

Pari0iw,,Kkter8>  Pabgrxves  knightly, 
Squiret  ^uid  imMals>  mm]  men-at-arms. 
Thrioe  the  ^rumpela  pealed  aloud> 

And  tW  Mjtfkgrave  sprang  to  horse  :^- 

ShaU  thejF  lult  next  peal  the  dirge  for  hb  corse  ? 

XVII. 

Around  aad  around  i^n  he  rode^ 
His  armour  flashing  in  the  sunt 
Around  and  around,  tillhia  young  blood  glowed. 
And  sky  and  mountain  danced  and  spun  1 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

Arose  the  dim  grey  Kynest, 
Though  a  ruin  only  lieth  now 

Where  the  eagle  reared  his  high  nest 
And  round  and  round  again  he  wheeled  , 
Till  the  ominous  shout  arose  anew— 
'<  Enough !    Descend,  thou  Bold  and  True  !**— 
Reared  back  above  the  Hell-gulf  nether 
The  startled  steed — ^reared  back  and  reeled, 

*  And  steed  and  man  rolled  down  together  1 
•  •  •  -•     .       • 

XX. 

A  second  time,  a  longer  while. 

The  Rynest  wore  a  funeral  air. 
Brunild  was  never  seen  to  smile  ; 

Her  days  lapsed  by  in  blank  despair. 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

Arose  thd  dim  grey  Kynest, 
Though  a  ruin  only  stretcheth  now 

Wh^e  the  eagle  reared  his  high  nest. 
When  Winter's  winds  piped  o'er  the  leas. 
And  snowdrifts  lay  on  the  silent  hills. 
She  spent  the  chill  hours  on  her  knees. 

Praying,  not  for  Happiness,  but  Rest : 
.  The  hope  a  faith  in  God  instils 

Was  all  but  quenched  within  her  breast ! 

XXI. 

But  Sorrow's  life  is  not  eternal. 

It  slayeth  itself,  or  must  be  slain. 
When  the  flowering  Spring  is  born  again. 
The  withered  heart  will  too  grow  vernal. 

•North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

Arose  the  ivied  Rynest, 
Though  not  a  stone  remaineth  now 

Where  the  eagle  reared  hb  high  nest. 
Once  more  the  castle-waUs  resounded 
With  bray  of  arms  and  minstrel  song. 
Day  by  day  came  some  new  throng 
Of  Ritters  thither,  and,  to  woo  hb 
\  Bride,— was  Rumour's  tale  well-fotmded — 
.  Came  among  the  rest  Lord  Lewis. 

XXII. 

The  Maiden  saw  him — and  felt  lost. 

"  He  live$9' — she  thouffht,—**  I  lire  a  slave. 
Or  die9 — and  I  die  on  hb  grave." 
;  ;  ^  How  was  her  proud  soul  pasdon-tostl 
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North  of  the  Oiairt  Mountain's  brow 

Arofte  the  dim  grey  Kynest, 
TboM^  rmns  «kne  are  Tisible  now 

WlMire  Ifae  eagle  reared  his  high  nest. 
.     .  With  tears  sbo  im^ored  hinv— Pride  and  Shame 

Were  now  so  trodden  down  bj  Love— 
To  spare  himself— and  her.     She  strore 

in  Tain  I    '*  Whate*er  be  thy  bereavementy*' 
He  coldly  said,  **  for  mine  own  fame 

I  MV8T  adrentm-e  this  achievement !" 


Again  the  noon-day  sun  burned  brightly 
Above  the  glittering  motley  crowd 
Assembled  in  the  Kynest-court» 
And  on  the  heights  that  fronted  its  fort. 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountiun's  brow 

It  rose^  the  dim  grey  Kynest^ 
But  not  a  stone  is  standing  now 

Where  the  eagle  built  his  high  nest. 
Dames  were  there  of  dazzling  charms^ 

Barons>  and  Dnkes»  and  Markgraves  knightly* 
With  squires*  and  vassals*  and  men-at>arms« 

Thrice  the  trumpets  pealed  aloud* 
And  the  Ritter  sprang  to  horse — 
Oh*  bitter  was  BruniM's  remorse ! 


Around  and  around  he  rode  amain* 

His  armour  lightening  in  the  sun* 
Around*  around*  again  and  again* 

Till  dcy  and  hilWpeak  whirled  and  spun ! 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow 

Arose  the  dim  gprey  Kynest* 
But  not  a  stone  remaineth  now 

Where  the  eagle  reared  his  high  nest 
In  breathless  wonder  stood  and  gazed 

The  anxious  multitude  below— 
No  clarion  rang*  no  voice  was  raised* 
TUl*  reining  in  his  fiery  steed* 

He  bounded  off*  and*  with  stately-slow 
Pace*  led  him  down  to  the  grassy  mead  I 


XXV. 

Now*  first  the  loud  glad  greetings  rise*     * 

The  clarions  ring*  the  banners  wave* 
Radiates  delist  firom  a  rovriad  eyes — 

But  the  Hitter  himself  looks  pale  and  grave ! 

North  of  the  Giant  Mountain's  brow 

Arose  the  dim  grey  Kynest* 
Though  not  a  stone  is  standing  now 

Where  the  eagle  reared  his  high  nest* 
"  Best  welcome !"  with  a  smile  exclaimed 
Brunild*  **  thou  daring  hero*  thou  I 
Accept  this  wreath*  and  be  uiou  named 

The  Peerless :  they  who  trod  that  track 

Era  thee  were  lost !"    The  Knight  shrank  back. 
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XXVL 

<<  Prom  ft  hand  wo  steeped  in  blood 

/accept  DO  wreath  1"  he  said. 
<«  Two  there  fie,  of  like  proud  mood 

As  odnef  now  notelees  with  the  Dead.    .... 
North  of  the  GiaBt-Mountain's  brow 

Arose  the  dim  grej  Rjoest 
But  not  a  stone  remaineth  now 

Where  the  eagle  reared  his  high  nest .     . 
''  Murdress  1  need  I  name  the  twain 
Thine  accursed  pride  hath  slain  ? 
No ! — but  hear  this  from  their  brother  ! 

She  who  bore  and  cradled  us 
Died  heart-broken — she — our  mother ! 
And  I  avenge  her — now — and  thus!" 

xxvn. 

He  rode  away !  Ob,  woe  for  her 
He  left  behind  him  in  despair  I 
That  night  her  last  lone  cry  of  prayer 
Rose  from  the  Kynest  parapet  I 

North  of  the  Giant- Mountaln*s  brow 

It  stood,  the  dim  grey  Kynest, 
Thouffh  a  ruin  only  streteheth  now 

Where  the  eagle  buUt  hb  high  nest. 
When  midnight*s  winds  «hook  oak  and  iir 
An  outlaw  on  the  Dunwald  peak 
Heard — so  he  thought — a  woman's  shriek. 
More  of  her  fate  few  loYe  to  tell. 

And  I,  for  one,  would  fain  forget 
The  Legend  of  the  Kynest.HeU  I 


It  rose  on  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow, 

Where  the  eagle  builds  bis  high  nest. 
Though  not  a  stone  of  it  standeth  now. 
The  grey  old  tried  Kynest. 

A  ruin  only  streteheth  now 

On  the  site  of  the  ivied  )Cynest, 
That  rose  on  the  Giant- Mountain's  brow. 
Where  the  eagle  rears  his  high  nest. 
In  it^youth  it  looked  as  it  would  survire 
The  storms  alike  of  Heaven  and  Time, 
But  Eld  o'ertook  it  in  its  prime ; 
Grew  old  and  grey  the  Kynest  1 
And  in  sixteen  hundred  seventy-five 

It  perished  by  fire,  the  Kynest ! 


HBINEICH  HEINE. 

[Morr  readers  are  acquainted  with  in  apalace,  in  the  Kyffhaiiser  mountain^ 

the  legend  to  which  the  mysterious  where,  seated  at  a  stone  table,  he 

cirenmstances   connected    with    the  awaits  the  hoar  that  shall  snmmonliim 

death  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  have  Ibrth  to  the  deUfwraaee  of  Germany, 

vghren  birth  in  Germany.     That  Em-  Around  him  lie  stretched  the  warriors 

'  is  represented  «»  Mng  shttt  up  who  periabild  along  with  him  in  his 
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expeditiou  into  Syria :  at  the  end  of  ^  Tour  through  Germany,"  and,  as 

every  century  they   rise  Ujp  and  ask  wiU  be  perceived^  the  Teutonic  Vol- 

binif  "  Is  it  time  ?'*  to   which  he  in-  taire  avails  himself  of  the  popular  be- 

▼ariably   answers,    "  Not    yet ;"  and  Hef   to   write  an   amusing  satire  on 

thej    thereupon    betake    the mselvea  both  of  the  ultra  political  parties — the 

again  to  thehr  slarobers.     The  follow-  Republicans  as  well  as  the  Absolutists 
ing  verses,  founded  on  this  legend,  .-  *^of  his  fatherland.] 
are  extracted  from  Heine's  poetical 

I. 
The  chaise  went  slowly  ;  the  roads  were  deep ; 

Grey  clouds  hid  the  face  of  Phcebus ; 
I  had  no  resource  but  to  tumble  asleep. 

And  dream  de  omnibus  rebus. 


And  the  dream  I  dreamed  at  the  heel  of  all 

Was  this :  that  I  journeyed  across  a 
High  hill,  tiU  I  came  to  the  eavem-haU 
'  Of  the  long  dead  Barbarossa. 

in. 

Till  then,  like  my  nurse,  I  had  fancied,  I  own, 

That  he  sat  entranced  at  a  table 
Through  the  which  his  long  red  beard  had  grown. 

But  1  now  found  this  to  be  fable. 


IV. 

He  was  walking  about  with  a  stick  in  his  hand. 
And  humming,  as  I  thought,  a  slow  hymn. 

But  by  no  chalks  looking  so  grim  and  grand 
As  it  pleaseth  our  sculptors  to  show  him. 

V. 

He  eyed  me,  however,  at  first  with  a  frown. 

**  Pray,  who,"  he  demanded,  "  may  you  be  ? 
ni  wager  my — humph  1  I  mean  a — crown. 

You  are  some  young  dreaming  booby  1" 


"  If  you  had  one,  you  might,"  I  replied,  "  friend  Fred. ; 

But  you  needn't  make  all  this  clatter. 
For,  if  /  am  dreaming,  you  are  dead. 

And  so  we  are  quits  in  the  matter." 

VII. 

"  Hal  hal"  he  laughed,  "  Well,  I'll  say  no  more." 

He  then,  like  a  virtuoso. 
Led  the  wa^  to  a  closet,  where  he  showed  me  his  ftore 

Of  antiques,  which  I  thought  but  so-so  1 

vui. 
He  seized  a  stoflbd  old  owl  by  the  leg. 

And  therewith  indvstriously  dusted 
A  suit  of  ariIlo«r^dlat  hong  firom  a  peg, 

Greafee^eaiMe^  litoberk,  sad  bwt4iea4^g,^,,..,^  GoOqIc 
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<'  This  dress/  he  retiiftrlred, ''  1  intend  to  keep 

For  the  terrible  Day  of  Battle, 
When  I»  and  those  Kn^hts>  now  fast  asleep. 

Shall  slaaghter  the  foe  like  cattle.** 

So  saying,  he  pointed  to  a  green^floored  halt 
Where,  str^ched  as  oa  some  grassed  lea. 

Lay  a  thousand  warriors  short  and  tall. 
With  visages  vastly  ghastly. 

XI. 

«« Fine  fellows  !**  he  obscnred— "  the  flower  and  pink 

Of  chivalry — the  lads  to  rouse  and 
Set  free  the  land  l^but  111  wait,  I  think. 

Till  I  get  an  additional  thousand. 

XII. 

<«  There^s  one  thing,  though,  that  I'm  puxzled  to  tell» 
How  and  where  I  shall  find  them  horses. 

And  men  can't  fight  on  foot  so  wril. 
Especially  when  ^ey  are  corses." 

xiir. 

<«  Never  mind,**  I  cried,  "  but  put  on  your  mail ; 

You  may  pick  from  the  various  classes 
Of  Germany  still,  though  your  horses  fail. 

Any  possible  number  of  asses." 

XIV. 

The  Emperor  smiled.    **  A  city,**  he  said, 

**  Isn*t  built  in  twenty-/mr  hours* 
And  a  nation  but  slowly  awakes  from  the  Dead. 

It  wiU  take  some  years  to  restore  ours. 

XV. 

**  Just  wait.     Fair  and  softly  go  far  in  the  day. 
Time  raises  the  bean-stalk  and  hemp  higher  ; 

And, '  Chivapianota  sano,'  as  they  say 
In  the  Holy  Roman  Empure.** 


XVI. 

A  horrible  jolting,  that  fairly  threw 

Me  across  the  carriage,  here  *woke  me. 
But  I  soon  was  as  fast  as  a  church,  anew. 

And  again  Old  Redbeard  spoke  me. 

XVII. 

He  amused  me  much  with  his  Rit^Cat  chat. 
And  his  eighteenth-century  twaddle ; 
r  He  questioned  me  this,  he  sug^estioned  me  that, 

^  As  the  crotchet  entered  ms  noddle. 

xvm. 
^  For  fowpwore  years  he  had  heard  no  news 

*-  From  the  changtelftil  globe  above  him,  *         •*'■•" 

And  I  couldn't  but  laugh  at  his  old-world  views. 

And  tie  fancies  his  memory  wove  lum.  ^  j 
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He  inquired  how  Moses  Meodelssolui, 

Voltaire«  and  Keder  iki%  slvny. 
And  Walpole*  and  Scbioitd,  were  now  getting  on^ 

And  he  talked  about  Madame  Dabarrj« 


"  O,  Redbeard  I"  I  cried,  "  your  ideas  indeed 

Require  stirring  up  wiQi  a  tall  pole» 
They  are  all  gone  to — ^Hadeey  are  Kepler,  and  Schmied, 

Voltaire,  and  Mosee,  and  Walpole. 

XXI. 

*<  As  to  Countess  Dubarry,  while  Louis  Fifteen 

Existed  she  lived  very  snugly. 
But  before  she  was  carted  to  the  guillotine 

She  had  grown  both  old  and  ugly. 

xxn. 

King  Louis  Sixteen  (or  SeM)  was  seized. 

And  led  to  the  guillotine  too. 
And  so,  soon  after,  because  it  pleased 

The  Jacobin  Clube,  was  his  Queen  too. 


''  The  heroical  Queen  went  through  the  scene 

With  serenely-queenly  courage. 
But  the  Countess  wept,  though  the  guillotine 

Could  rob  her  of  little  at  her  age." 

XXIY. 

The  Redbeard  stared  with  a  mystified  air  ; 

He  couldn't  make  out  my  meaning. 
*'  For  the  love  of  Hearen,  if  the  query  be  fair," 

He  inquired,  **  what  U  g^uillotining  ?*'t 


'*  Guillotining,*'  I  replied,  *'  my  grand  old  man. 
Is  a  method  of  putting  to  death,  odd 

Enough,  as  you'll  think,  yet  simple  in  plan. 
rU  treat  you  to  a  sketch  of  this  meth-od. 

XXVI. 

<'  You  are  strappped  flat  down  on  a  plank,  betwixt 
Two  posts,  where  you  cannot  move  you  ; 

Your  neck  is  bare ;  in  grooves  hangs  fixed 
A  triang^ar  axe  above  you. 


*  Not  Sir  Robert,  but  Horace,  who  was  well  (perhaps  too  well)  known  on  the 
ConoctlneDt,  and  whose  French  correspondence  with  the  gpirihfiU  Madame  da 
I>eff'aiid,  tboogh  a  sealed  volume  to  many  of  his  readers,  forms,  in  my  opinion,  the 
niost  Mreeabie  portion  of  his  writings. 

f  I  ebocild  here  ask  pardon  of  the  reader :  the  obvious  querv  is,  '<  What  is  the 
^nOloi^ne  ?**  but  Heino's  word  throughout  is  **  guUlotimrtef  *  guillotined,  and  I 
usfortOBately  purapfarased  this  word.    Heine  does  not  give  the  noun  before  verse 

^'''^OL.  XXVIIL— No.  164.  N 
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"  A  string  is  puUed>  a  sprlnjf  eives  way, 
Down  slides  the  axe  with  a  clatter, 

And  your  head  bobs  into  a  box  of  clay. 

To  the  grief  and  dismay  of your  batter. 

XXVIII. 

**  Guillotin  was  the  name  of  the  artist  who  framed 
This  machine  ;  so,  io  please  him,  the  donor, 

They  tested  it  first  on  himself,  then  named 
It '  Guillotin'  in  his  honor." 


"  Have  done  !'*  cried  the  Emperor.     "  This  is  too  gross  ! 

I  am  sickened  by  your  vile  recitals ; 
They  act  on  my  spirits  as  an  overdose 

Of  colocynth  acts  on  the  vitals ! 


**  A  King  strapped  down,  with  his  face  oVr  a  box ! 

His  Queen  the  same !  How  unseemly, 
How  ugly,  a  spectacle !  Ugh !  it  shocks 

One  8  notions  of  things  extremely ! 

XXXI. 

"  And  you,  sirrah,  laugh  that  the  rabble  should  cut 
Crowned  heads  on  after  this  fashion ! 

What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?  You  really  put 
Me  into  a  devilish  passion ! 


"  No  doubt"— (he  didn't  intend  the  joke) — 

**  All  this  is  with  you  bight  reason, 
But  with  me** — and  he  clenched  his  fist  as  he  spoke — 

*'  It  amounts  to  sky-high  /reason  I" 

XXXIII. 

He  then  began  a- stalking  up  and  down. 

Apparently  in  awful  dudgeon. 
And  I  couldn't  help  thinking,  that,  in  spite  of  his  crown. 

He  was  nothing  but  an  old  curmudgeon. 


"  Bah,  Fred.  !'*  I  exclaimed,  *'  you  are  laid  on  the  shelf. 

Shave  ofi^  your  beard  and  moustaches  ; 
You  are  merely  a  hoax  and  a  humbug  yourself, 

While  your  body's  a  shovelful  of  ashes. 

XXXV. 

"  We'll  work  our  country's  liberty  out 

Without  your  arms  or  assistance ; 
Pretty  figures  our  troops  would  cut,  no  doubt, 

Witt)  a  Ghost  at  their  head  in  the  distance  ! 


**  You  would  mope  to  and  fro  like  an  owl  in  the  light ; 
You  couldn't  understand  our  manners, 
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Oar  gas-lamps  and  beer-cans  would  dazzle  your  sight. 
And  our  dark-red-golden  *  banners. 

XXXTII. 

*'  Your  very  best  plan  is  to  stay  in  your  haU« 

For — pray  don't  again  lose  temper  or 
Take  snuff — I  may  whisper  you  once  for  all. 

That  we  really  want  no  Emperor  !" 

xxxTm. 
Just  here  the  postillion  blew  his  horn. 

And  the  eagles  fell  a-screaming. 
Again  I  awoke^  feeling  chill  and  forlorn. 

It  was  clear  I  had  only  been  dreaming  1 

XXXIX. 

Excepting  in  dreams,  we  Germans  don't 

Thus  bandy  words  with  our  Masters. 
**  Unpacking  our  hearts'*  is  not  our  wont. 

Unless  with  a  few  poetasters. 


We  were  now  in  a  lone  wild  wood  : — by  the  way 
Fm  surprised  that  the  railroad  jobbers 

Weren't  in  it  before  us,  for  people  say 

It  would  make  a  snug  haunt  for  robbers ! 


The  sinking  sun  burst  forth  from  a  cloud. 

Each  hill-clump  shone  like  a  red  rick 
Of  hay ;  and,  softened,  I  blubbered  aloud, 

"  Forgive  me,  O,  venerable  Fred'rick ! 

XLir. 
**  O,  arise,  and  let  your  voice  be  heard  I 

I  think  it,  I  assure  you,  rather  strongish. 
And  nobody  can  question  the  length  of  your  beard, 

'Tisn't  longisn  at  all,  but  furlongish  I 


♦*  Bring  back,  if  you  will,  the  sword  and  the  cord, 
Restore  the  old  hangman  and  headsman, 

The  rope  for  the  burgher,  the  axe  for  the  lord. 
And  for  each,  will  he,  nill  he,  the  beadsman. 


<*  Only,  sometimes  vary  the  etiquette. 

For  impartial  justice  hallows 
A  reig^ :  decollate  the  plebeian,  and  let 

"rhe  Herr-graf  go  to  the  gallows. 

XLV. 

*'  Let  the  year  Twelve  hundred  be  recommenced. 

With  its  iron  bastiles  and  dresses. 
And  the  battering-ram  be  levelled  against 

The  entire  of  the  printing-presses. 

*  Black,  scarlet  and  golden  arc  the  a  lopted  national  colours  of  the  Burschen  and 
Yonng^  Germanists. 
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XL  VI. 


"  Let  anything.  In  fine,  be  done  for  a  change. 

Or  everything  be  undone. 
But  DO  more  of  this  medley  of  the  Vulgar  and  Strange, 

This  Babylon-Pekin-London— 


"  This  couple-bfiggar  marriage  of  the  There  and  the  Here, 

This  hotch-potch  mixture  betwixt  your 
Old  Gothic  story  apd  Gallic  saeer. 

In  which  falseroop  alone  is  a  fixture  V* 


It  was  half-past  nine  in  the  evening  ere 
We  entered  Minden*s  sham  burgh. 

1*11  tell  you  by-and-by  what  befel  me  there, 
Befbre  I  set  out  for  Hamburgh. 


Cj^e  ^tx^i^  anil  ijbt  'Btittt^ 


GOTTLIEB   CONRAD   TFEPFEL* 


That  Father  of  Wags,  or,  curtlier,  Wag-Dad, 

Wag.Dad,—Wag-Dadr— curler  Wag-Dad, 
Father  of  Wags,  or,  ourtlier.  Wag- Dad, 
Seedy  Mul»(imraud,  lavished  his  rubles 
And  souaxidered  his  g^ld  on  idiots  and  b<>obies» 
Plenty  of  whom  ho  met  with  in  Bagdad, 

Bagdad, — Bagdad, — met  with  in  Bagdad^ 
Street  Alls  of  whom  you  meet  with  in  Bagdad  1 


What  reason  he  had  for  acting  so  drolly, 

Drolly, — drolly,— acting  so  droHy, 
What  he  might  mean  by  acting  so  drolly 
None  of  his  twenty  biographers  mention. 
IVelve  of  them  place  ft  beyond  comprehension  ; 
Eight  of  them  swear  it  was  wholly  unholy. 

Wholly, — wholly, — wholly  unholy. 
Swear  that  his  conduct  was  wholly  unholy ! 


^V. 


No  matter  I  This  waggishest  Wag-Dad  and  Rag- Dad, 

Rag-dad,— ]&g.Dad,— Wag-Dad  and  Rag- Dad,— 
Waggishest  Wag- Dad,  and  raggishest  Rag- Dad, 

-^Rag-Dad  he  too  was,  and  therefore  named  Seedy, 
(So  strange  were  hb  habits  /)— once  called  on  Ma-khreedy» 
Barber  and  Dervish,  residing  in  Bagdad,  ^ 

Bagdad, — Bagdad, — ^barber  of  Bagdad, 
Known  as  the  knowingest  shaver  in  Bagdad  \ 


"  Ma-khreody,"  he  said,  pulliog  out  of  his  povkvt, 

Pookctj-^-t^oQlc^—i^ut  of  his  pocket, 
"  Dervish/*  he  said,  lugging  om  of  his  pocket 
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Three  funny  articlesr^^'  glance  at  these  gewgaws. 

One  is  a  watch^  wrapped  in  silver  and  blue  gauze^ 
One  a  pearl  snnff-boic*  and  one  a  gold  locket> 
Lockety— locket^ — one  a  gold  locket^ 
Here  be  the  three^  watch»  snuif-box,  and  locket. 


''  Make  search  for  some  jackass  quite  out  of  his  senses^ 

Setisesy — senses, — out  of  his  senses. 
Search  for  some  nincompoop  out  of  his  senses. 

Travels  and  find  him,  and  praj  give  him  these  then^ 
Give  the  fool  these,  and  come  home  at  jour  ease  then. 
Here's  a  long  purse  to  defray  vour  expenses. 

Fences, — pences, — 'fray  your  expenses^ 
Here*s  a  tall  purse  to  defray  your  expenses." 


The  Knowing  One  put  the  purse  up  in  his  turban^ 

Turban, — turban,.~up  in  his  turban. 
Put  the  purse  up  in  the  folds  of  his  turban. 

Flung  o'er  his  kaftan  a  shawl  of  red  camlet. 
Then  took  his  wo^r  on  his  camel  throngb  hamlet. 
Country,  and  city,  and  outlet  suburban, 

Urban,^^urbanr— outlet  suburban. 
Highway,  and  by-way,  and  outlet  suburban. 

vir. 

"jBikaUah  I "  ^oth  he^  <*  I  shall  soon  meet  my  jackass, 
Jackassi^-^jackasS)— *soon  meet  xay  jackass. 
Certes,"  he  thought, ''  I  shall  soon  catch  my  jaokass, 
SiAoe  there  are  nwn  wherever  one  journeys. 
Think  of  the  noodles  that  hire  our  attorneys  I 
Think  of  what  dupes  even  one  clever  quaek  has ! 

Quack  has,-^uaek  has,— one  clever  qoaek  bas,-« 
Look  at  what  dupes  even  one  clever  quack  has  I  " 

Vlll. 

And  often  drew  forth  he  the  trinkets,  but  always. 
Always, — always, — trinkets,  but  always. 
Often  pulled  out  he  the  trinkets,  but  always  ^ 

Stowed  them  again  in  their  casket  of  amber, 
Saying,  <'  I've  still  the  Fools'  Mountain  to  clamber. 
These,  after  all,  are  but  madmen  in  small  ways — 

Small  ways, — small  ways,*— madmen  in  small  ways—* 
These,  after  all,  are  but  ninnies  in  small  ways !" 

IX. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  Stambiill  the  notorious, 

Torfons^torious — Bull  the  notorious. 
Came  in  a  year  to  Stambdll  the  notorious. 

.  Crowds  filled  the  gangways,  huiraing.     Our  Dervish 
Heard  them,  and  wondered,  and  felt  rather  nervj^h.     • 
*•  What,"  he  asked,  "  makes  them  so  very  uproarious  ? 

Roarious — roarions — very  uproarious — 
What  makes  the  mob  so  sublimely  uproarious  ?" 

X. 

"  Whence  oome  you,"  oried  one,  "  that  you  never  have  read  of, 

Head  of— read  of»«heard  of  or  read  of — 
Where  were  you  boi'n,1'fy6o*vo- heard  nothing  said  of 
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Sundry  queer  freaks  of  our  Sultan  Abdallah  ? 

Once  ev'py  month,  for  the  fun's  sake,  Mashallah  ! 
He  chops  a  Vezeer's  or  a  Tchelebee's  head  off  1 

Head  off—head  off— Tchelebee's  head  off- 
Bowstrings  a  Pashaf  and  then  chops  his  head  off! 

3LI. 

**  He  has  just  done  that  job  by  poor  Khodji  Ibreehim, 

Breehim — breehim — ELhodji  Ibreehim — 
Has  settled  the  hash  of  poor  Khodji  Ibreehim." — 

— "  Indeed  I     And  the  new  man  ?" — "  The  New  Man  is  coming — 
Hark  to  the  trumpets,  the  belling  and  drumming  1 
Yonder's  the  cavalcade  I     Look — ^you  may  see  him  I 

See  him—see  him — look  !  you  may  see  him ! 
That's  the  successor  of  Khodji  Ibreehim  I" 


The  Dervish  drew  Bigh»  and  stared  with  amazement 

'Mazement — *mazement — stared  with  amazemeBt — 
The  Dervish  drew  nigh,  and  stared  with  amazement. 
Yes  I  'twas  his  patron^  old  Seedy  the  Rag-Dad« 
Whom  he  had  left  but  a  year  back  in  Bagdad ! 
None  of  the  g^uards  could  guess  what  hb  gaze  meaoty 

Gaze  meant — gaze  meant— guess  what  his  gaze  meant — 
All  were  perplexed  to  guess  what  his  gaze  meant, 

xin. 

One  of  them,  nathless,  dealt  him  a  rough  box. 

Rough  box — rough  box — deidt  him  a  rough  box- 
One  of  them  dealt  him  a  regular  rough  box. 

This  caught  at  once  the  eye  of  the  New  Man. 

**  Ha !"  be  exclaimed.     **  So,  Dervish,  'tis  you,  man  1 
Well  I  how  have  you  sped  with  the  watch  and  the  snuff-box — 

Snuff-box — snuff-box — watch  and  the  snuff-box — 
What  of  the  locket,  the  watch,  and  the  snuff-box  ?" 


**  ril  soon,  I  expect,  show  you  that,"  sidd  the  Queried, 

Queried — Queried — ''that,"  said  the  Queried — 
**  3oon,  bv  your  leave,  show  you  that,"  said  the  Queried. 
*'  Tell  me,  how  many  Vezeers  were  before  you 
Under  this  reign?" — "Eh  ?  you  impudent  bore,  you  I 
Why,  forty-four,  and  they're  all  dead  and  buried. 
Buried — buried — all  dead  and  buried — 
Just  forty-four,  and  all  bowstrung  and  buried ! 

**  But,  as  to  the  Fool — have  you  found  him  ?" — "  Ay,  truly ! 

Truly  I— truly  1 — found  him  ?     Ay,  truly  1 
As  to  the  Fool,  bave  I  found  him  ?     Ay,  truly  1 
.    I  Aare,"  said  Ma^kbreedy — and  then,  with  dry  slyness. 
He  reached  him  the  casket,  observing—''  Your  Highness 
Will  treasure  these  tokens !"     The  pair  parted  coolly. 

Coolly — coolly— pair  parted  coolly — 
I'll  bet  you  all  Bagdad  the  pair  parted  coolly  ! 
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Pa&is  as  it  is  after  fifteen  years  rule  af 
the  throne  of  the  Barracades^aod  Paris 
as  it  was  under  the  divine-right  crown 
of  the  Restoration — Paris  as  it  present- 
ed itself  to  the  staring  wonder  of  the 
crowd  that  rnshed  from  Ck)rn-hill  to 
the  Palais  Royale  as  soon  as  the  echoes 
of  the  cannon  had  died  away  on  the 
plains  of  Waterloo^  and  as  it  now  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  twenty  thousand 
strangers  that  swarm  between  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix  and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
is  a  subject  interesting  to  contemplate. 
Under  the  consulate  and  the  empire^ 
as  of  old  under  the  ancien  regime^  the 
fine  artSy  in  all  their  departments^  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  activated  the  public.!  The 
substantial  oomfortSy  the  convenience 
and  health  of  the  people,  were  sub- 
jects of  comparatively  minor  impor- 
tance. Magnificent  buildings,  splendid 
monuments,  and  gorgeous  palaces  every 
where  attracted  the  eye ;  and  in  their 
immediate  vicinage,  poverty,  filth,  and 
nasery.  The  marble  walls  of  temples 
and  palaces  were  defiled  by  the  river 
of  filch  and  offal  which  flowed  through 
the  sewerless  streets.  The  passenger 
who  aspired  not  to  a  coach,  unprovided 
with  a  footway,  scrambled  along  the 
inclined  pavement  which  sloped  from 
either  wall  to  the  central  gutter,  which 
discharged  the  functions  of  a  sewer, 
and  was  from  time  to  time  bespattered 
with  the  mud  and  filth  flirted  around 
by  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  in  which 
the  more  wealthy  were  transported. 
Lanterns  suspended  like  aperformer  on 
the  corde  vofante,  at  distant  intervals, 
like  angels*  visits,  few  and  far  between, 
in  the  centre  of  the  street,  and  at  a 
height  sufficient  to  allow  carriages  to 
pass  under  them,  served  as  a  sort  of 
light-houses  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Tehicles  of  the  rich  through  the  streams 
of  puddle,  but  by  their  distance,  height, 
and  position,  afforded  no  benefit  to  the 
humble  pedestrian.  To  say  that  they 
illuminated  the  streets  would  be  an 
abuse  of  language ;  they  just  served  to 
make  darkness  vbible. 

Fifteen  years  of  constitutional  liberty, 
«id  the  sttbstUution  of  a  representative 
government—presided  over  by  a  prince 


who  has  been  schooled  in  misfortune, 
had  experienced  the  sweet  uses  of  ad- 
versity, and  had  known  what  it  was  to 
eat  the  bread  of  his  own  industry — for 
the  throne  of  the  restoration,  vainly 
struggling  against  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  the  popular  will,  have  changed  idl 
this.  The  wand  of  an  enchanter  has 
been  waved  over  the  city,  and  a  magi- 
cal transformation  has  been  effect^ 
The  ornamental  has  ceased  to  mono- 
polise the  attention  of  government, 
and  the  useftil  has  claimed  its  due  care. 
The  frightful  ravages  of  the  cho]era> 
in  1832,  left  a  warning  which  has  not 
been  unheeded.  In  an  incrediblv  short 
space  of  time,  a  perfect  system  of  drain- 
age by  sewers  ^roughout  this  vast  city 
has  been  completed.  Footways  have 
every  where  been  construoted.  The 
system  of  carriage  pavement  with  square 
blocks  of  granite,  forming  a  convex 
road,  with  side  drains  leading  to  the 
sewers,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  con- 
cave street  with  open  centre  gutters. 
The  offensive  effluvia  which  excluded 
the  English  vbiter  firom  certain  quar- 
ters of  Paris  no  longer  exists,  and  the 
demon  of  malaria  has  been  expell- 
ed. Gas  illumination,  extending  now 
through  every  quarter,  including  the 
interior  of  buildings  as  well  as  the 
streets,  has  superseded  the  suspended 
lanterns ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
most  attracts  the  admiration  of  fo- 
reigners, the  gaiety  of  the  streets, 
boulevards,  and  public  walks  by  day, or 
their  brilliancy  when  lighted  up  by 
night. 

But  the  achievement  which  will  be 
remembered  in  connexion  with  the 
reign  of  Lodis  Phillippe,  with  the  nM>st 
grateful  feelings  by  the  philanthro- 
phist,  is  undoubtedly  the  example  he 
has  afforded  even  to  the  advanced  civi- 
lization of  Great  Britain  in  hb  efforts 
for  the  repression  of  gambling  and 
prostitution.  He  has  accomplished 
what  the  English  authorities  have  not 
even  thought  of  attempting.  There 
are  now  no  pubKo  gambling  tables  in 
Paris,  and  even  private  play  is  subject 
to  so  many  restraints,  that  it  has  been 
stripped  of  half  its  evib.  The  purest 
female  may  now  walk  the  public  tho- 
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xougliAures  -of  the  citjr  by  day  or  by 
sight  witboat  tb4  risk  of  having  her 
d^t' outraged  or  her  o*ra  polluted  by 
dthe  indeocnctos  which  are  dtiH  stiflPered 
to  {nrerail  in  the  most  frequented 
streets  of  the  metropolis  of  Britain. 
The  theatres  and  other  places  of  public 
resort  are  eqnaUy  purified.  Even  the 
Palais  Royaie — that  temple  of  vice— 
has  bemi  thoroughly  reformed ;  and  it 
it  due  to  the  present  king  to  add^  that 
tiib  reformation  has  been  effected  by 
%  large  saorifioe  of  his  private  revenue ; 
%  considerable  portion  of  the  rental  of 
the  Palais  Royaie  having  arisen  from 
the  extensive  and  long- established 
gamblii^  rooms  by  which  it  was  oc- 
oupiedy  and  by  the  employment  of  the 
loftier  stories  for  still  more  impure^ 
and  not  less  profitable  purposes.* 

Among  the  improvements  in  the 
Arts  of  we,  imported  from  England, 
tiie  most  striking,  at  the  present  mo- 
mentf  is  the  railway  system,  which  Is 
progressing  in  France  more  rapidly 
than  is  imagined  at  our  side  of  the 
channel.  The  manner  of  accomplish- 
ing these  public  works  here  is  es- 
sentially different  from  the  English 
system^  and  has  certainly  some  ad- 
vantages over  the  latter  in  a  national 
pcnnt  of  view.  To  comprehend  it, 
and  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it 
has  arisen,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  public  roads  has  always  con- 
stituted a  department  of  the  govern- 
ment in  France,  under  the  title  of 
L' Admm$traHon  des  porUs  et  chaiu- 
seef,  or  the  Department  of  Roads  and 
Bridges,  Connected  with  this  depart- 
ment there  is  a  public  school  of  engi- 
neering»  the  pupUs  of  which  ultimately 
form  a  corps  of  engineers,  in  the  im- 
mediate pay,  and  under  the  control  of 
the  state.  ^  By  this  corps,  or  imder 
their  superintendence,  all  the  great 
public  communications  of  the  country 
are  made  and  maintained*  When  the 
invention  of  railways,  therefore,  had 
been  advanced  so  fair  in  £|pKland,  as  to 
super8e4e>  to  a  greater  or  kss  extent, 
common  roads,  and  the  improvement 
had  forced  itself  upon  the  French  pub- 
lic, the  construction  of  such  lines  of 
intercourse  by  private  companies  pre- 
9ented  a  novelty  in  the  civil  adminis* 


tration  of  the  country;  and  after  the 
concession  of  one  or  two  of  the  first 
enterprises  of  this  kind  to  joint  stock 
companies  (a  large  portion  of  the  share- 
holders of  which  were  English),  the  go- 
vernment reverted  to  the  established 
usage,  subject,  however,  to  a  slight 
modification.  The  great  lines  of 
railway  are  now  projected,  surveyed* 
and  executed  by  or  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  Ad^ 
ministration  des  ponts  et  ckaussits, 
and  at  the  cost  of  the  state.  When 
they  are  completed,  or  nearly  so, 
they  are  offered  to  public  competi- 
tion, on  a  lease  for  a  specified  time, 
varying  from  forty  years  to  a  century. 
The  company,  or  individual,  who, 
under  sealed  proposals,  sent  in  within 
a  specified  time,  and  to  be  opeaed  on 
an  appointed  day,  offers  the  terms 
most  advantageous  to  the  state,  ob- 
tains the  lease.  The  lessee  company 
usually  replaces  the  capital  expended 
by  the  government  in  the  construction 
of  the  road,  and  provides  from  its  own 
funds  all  the  moveable  capital  neoet- 
sary  for  the  operation  of  the  line.  At 
the  termination  of  the  lease,  the  pro- 
perty in  the  line  reverts  to  the 
state. 

This  method  of  proceeding  is  at- 
tended with  several  obvious  advan- 
tages*  The  general  projection  of  the 
lines  of  communication  through  tke 
country  is  not  left  to  chance  or  to  tbe 
fancy  of  individuals  or  oon^Kinies,  or 
the  suggestion  of  local  ootenes,  but  is 
governed  by  the  high  and  general  in- 
terests of  the  state.  By  retaining  a 
general  control  and  surveillance,  whidi 
form  part  of  the  conditions  of  the 
lease,  the  interests  of  the  public  are 
better  protected,  and  abuses  of  admi- 
nistration are  more  effectually  pre- 
vented than  could  be  effected  if  the 
rulways  were  the  property  of  inde- 
pendent bodies  and  associations,  as  in 
England.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
leases,  these  enterprises  becoming  na* 
tional  property,  may  either  be  made  a 
direct  source  of  revenue  to  the  stale, 
relieving  the  public  in  a  proportionate 
extent  from  less  tolerable  burthens^ 
or  be  worked  for  the  public  ben«^ 
at  rates,  only  sufficient  to  maintain 
them. 


*  It  is  well  known  that  the  Palais  Royaie  ia  the  private  property  of  LovU 
Phillippe. 
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The  lines  of  railway  now  in  actual 
operation  are  the  following : — 


DIgTARCC. 

TIME 

.      L      . 

Miles. 

U.  X. 

Foria  to  YersaflleB  (right  buk ) 

13i 

0  30 

D0           D»           (1«ft  bnk) 

»«* 

030 

PaxUtoBt.G«nuan     . 

18* 

080 

Paris  to  Rouen     , 

86 

4    0 

Pvff  to  Orleans    .        ... 

79 

4    0 

P^rk  to  TAlaadeniiM  (nA 

tbenoatoBnuMls)    . 

133 

dtrMbonrgh  to  Baale     . 

88 

5    0 

IteBiMMktoTkmira       . 

in 

1    0 

B«qKieftiix  to  La  Tcito  . 

8S 

Montpellier  to  Cette      . 

i 

0  50 

Lyoas  to  SIL  Etienna    . 

4    0 

81.  JBtkane  to  BoMUie  . 

42 

4    0 

Kinne*  to  Alalx 

31 

2    0 

AUiz  to  Onmd  Combe  . 

11 

0  80 

HitBte  to  Beftucaire 

16 

I    0 

Besides  these*  there  are  tereral  im- 
pottaat  Unes  of  railway  io  a  forward 
state  of  construction^  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  continuatton  of 
the  Paris  and  Rouen  railway,  by  two 
Vrancbes  to  Havre  and  to  Dieppe ;  a 
braneh  of  the  northern  railway  ft'om 
Amiens  to  Boulogne  and  Calais ;  the 
r«lway  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  &o.  &c. 

The  effects  which  in  a  few  years 
w§^  be  eipeeted  to  be  produced  on 
the  inter-communication  of  diflRsrent 
parts  of  Europe,  but  especially  be^ 
tweai  FVanee  and  England,  when 
these  enterprises  come  into  operation, 
must  be  very  striking.  It  is  presum- 
able that  between  two  0K>itals  so  im- 
portant as  Paris  and  London,  no 
known  practical  means  of  expeditious 
communication  will  be  neglected.  At 
present,  the  express  trains  between 
London  and  Exeter  travel  (stoppages 
included)  at  fiffy  miles  an  hour.  The 
stoppages  being  much  less  frequent,  it 
may  then  be  expected  that  express 
traaas  between  Paris  and  Boulogne 
wtU  travel  at  the  same  rate  at  least ;  in 
whieh  case  the  trip  between  Paris  and 
Boulogne  will  be  made  in  less  than 
three  hours.  Steamers  of  improved 
^cieocy  may  easily  make  the  passage 
between  Boulogne  and  Folkstone  m 
an  hour  and  a-half,  and  the  trip  be- 
tween Folkestone  and  London  (eighty- 
oght  miles)  may  be  made  in  two 
hours.  Thus  the  entire  distance  be- 
tween Paris  and  London,  making  al- 


lowance fur  fair  9teppage&,  may  be 
effected  in  seven  hours .  by  expsess 
trains,  and  by  common .' trains  may 
certainly  be  brought  within  <  twehns 

.  hours  1 1  On  aa  emergency,  a  de^atefa 
may  be  sent  to  Paris,  and  an  answer 
obtained  in  fifteen  hours  \  But  tius 
emergency  itself  may  be  superseded 
by  the  electric  t^egragh,  which  w91 
reduce  the  hours  to  minutes  1 1 

The  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons, 
and  thence  to  Marseilles,  is  also  in 
rapid  progress*     This  dbtanee  will  be 

.  about  five  hundred  miles,  and  at  the 
same  rate  of  travelling  for  express 
trains,  may  be  completed  in  ten  hours. 
Thus  an  express  train  may  reach  Mar- 
seilles from  London  in  seventeen  hours  1 
The  same  rate  on  the  Sardinian  and 
Tuscan  lines,  when  constructed,  would 
reach  the  frontier  of  the  pi^  states 
in  a  few  additional  hours;  but  here 
we  must  stop.  The  states  of  the 
Church  forbid  the  construction  of 
railways  within  their  precincts,  as  dan- 
gerous to  Christianity  1*  There  we 
must  surrender  the  locomotive  and 
betake  ourselves  to  the  road.  The 
papal  authorities  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  as  hostile  to  the  speed  of 
the  railway  as  those  of  the  sixteenth 
were  to  the  orbitual  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  are  as  strongly  opposed  to 
Stephenson  as  those  of  the  latter  were 
to  Galileo. 

Fashion  is  every  thing  in  Parts.  Its 
sway  is  omnipotent  and  universal,     it 

•' rules  the  cunpt  the  court,  the  grovti 

And  men  below  and  gods  above." 

Even  religion  here  is  not  exempt  from 
its  sceptre,  and  the  Church  revives 
under  its  fostering  influence.  After  the 
revolution  of  Jnly,  the  few  ecclesiastics 
who  under  the  restored  Bourbons  had 
gained  a  sort  of  footing  in  society,  fell 
into  such  disrepute  that  no  one  ap- 
peared for  several  years  in  the  public 
streets  in  the  clerical  costume.  The 
shovel  and  three-cornered  cbapeaux 
were  laid  aside,  and  the  loose  robe  was 
abandoned  for  the  ordinary  coat  and 
round  hat  of  the  layman.  In  the 
churches,  on  the  Sabbath,  the  congre- 
gation consisted  almost  exclusively  of 


•  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  has  died,  and  it  is  announced 
itikat  hfe  successor,  adopting  a  more  enlightened  policy,  has  decided  on  the  con- 
struction of  raUways. 
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females^  with  a  ^igbt  spriukUug  of 
old  meni  generally  of  the  humbler 
dassQB.  Within  a  few  years,  however, 
it  haa— for  what  reason  would  be  hard 
to  say — become  fashionable  amoag  the 
Parisians  to  obserTe  the  external  forms 
of  religion ;  and  when  the  Parisiaas 
adopt  any  fashion,  they  don't  do  so  by 
halves.  The  streets  now  have  become 
a  perfect  rookery.  Black  robes  of 
every  out  and  fashion,  shovel  hats, 
three  cornered  bats,  and  every  other 
characteristic  of  clerical  costmme, 
abound.  The  churches,  on  Sundays, 
are  as  overflowing  as  the  theatres,  and 
as  brilHuit  in  the  rank  and  Cuhion  of 
the  assemblies  which  fill  them.  Go 
to  the  Madeleine,  and  look  at  the  lux- 
urious velvet-covered  prie  dieus,  and 
you  will  discover  the  rank  of  the  hidntues 
by  the  names  of  their  owners  engraved 
on  the  pretty  brass  plate*  attained  to 
them.  Madame  La  Dudbesse  de  M-«, 
Madame  La  Yicomtesse  de  N-^,  Ma- 
dame La  Princesse  de  P— ,  &c.  &c., 
attest  the  rank  of  the  votaries  at  this 
fashionable  temple. 

Shops  have  been  opened  in  the  viei- 
mdes  of  all  the  principal  churches, 
pour  la  vtnte  des  (AjeU  religieius.  In 
the  windows  are  displayed  rosaries,  of 
exquisitely  carved  beads  ;  crucifixes  in 
gold,  silver,  and  ivory,  beautifully 
acuiptured ;  Agai  Deis,  Virgms  and  in- 
fant Saviours ;  ecce  homos,  missals, 
gorgeously  bound  in  the  richest  vel- 
vet, with  sculptured  crucifixes  on  the 
covers ;  priests*  robes  of  the  richest 
cAoih  of  gold ;  little  shrines  for  the 
private  closet  of  the  faithful ;  and  an 
infinitely  various  assortment  of  like 
objects,  "by  which  religion  b  rendered 
ornamental  and  externally  attractive. 

The  children  are  reminded  of  the 
observances  of  their  religion  in  their 
playthings  and  their  sweetmeats.  The 
toy  shops  exhibit  in  their  windows 
baby-chapels,  with  baby  altars,  shrines, 
and  crucifixes.  The  boy  who  used  to 
take  his  pocket  money  to  purchase  lit- 
tle soldiers,  now  buys  little  monks,  and 
the  girl  shows  you  her  doll  dressed  as 
a  sister  of  charity.  Sugar  plums  are 
formed  into  the  figures  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Saviour,  and  priests  in  their 
robes  are  eaten  in  sweet  chocolate,  as 
images  in  sugar  are  swallowed  from 
the  crust  of  a  twelfth  night  cake. 

With  all  this  external  parade  of  the 
forms  of  religion,  there  is  at  the  same 
time  scarcely  a  serious  pretension  to 


any  real  or  deep  £seling  on  the  subject. 
Even  among  women  the  matter  b^ins 
and  ends  in  ceremonials.  In  the  actual 
practical  conduct  of  life  all  this  reli- 
gion (if  it  can  be  so  denominated)  ex- 
ercises little  or  no  infiuence.  Whether 
this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  na*- 
tional  clergy  do  not  constitute  a  pro- 
minent section  of  good  society  in  the 
country,  as  is  the  case  in  Englani},  we 
must  leave  others  to  determine. 

The  statistics  of  the  population  of 
Paris,  publbhed  from  year  tp  year, 
disclose  some  curious  facts  which  may 
aid  in  the  discussion  of  such  questions. 

It  appears  from  the  statistical  re- 
turns of  last  year  that  the  births  which 
took  place  in  Paris^  in  the  year  1844, 
were  as  follows : 


Legitimate  children 
UlegitiJiuite  children 


Total  niuQher  of  fairUiB 


21,526 
10,430 

31,966 


These  figures  lead  to  the  aatounding 
ooncLosioD  that  thirty'two  and  a-half 
per  c&fit.  of  the  cbildren  horn  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  J^ance,  are  iUegiiimate  I  / 

It  may  be  inquired  in  what  concU- 
tioQ  of  life  this  enormous  extent  of 
ooncubiaage  prevails?  3ome  light 
may  be  thrown  on  this4|ttestion  by  ex* 
amining  the  proportion  of  the  entire 
number  of  illegitimates  which  are  bom 
in  the  hospitals,  to  which  here  the 
poorer  classes  almost  invariably  resort. 

It  appears,  then,  that  of  the  total 
number  of  illegitimates,  there  ^ 


Born  in  private  homes. 
Born  in  the  hospitals, 


5,744 
4,6S6 


10,430 


From  which  it  follows,  that  above 
fifty-five  jper  cent,  of  thb  large  pro- 
portion or  natural  children  belong  to 
da^es  sufficiently  independent  to  pro- 
vide for  their  comforts  in  private  do- 
miciles. 

From  births  let  us  turn  to  deaths, 
and  we  shall  obtain  a  result  scarcely 
less  surprising.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  which  took  place  in  Paris,  in 
the  year  1844,  was  as  follows : — 


In  private  honeee           .        .        .  16,356 

In  the  hospital      ....  10,054 

In  military  hoipHali,     ...  465 

In  prisons, 1S5 

Brought  to  the  Morgne,        .        .  298 

Executed, B 

27|360 
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Thus  it  seems  tliat  of  the  total  num- 
her  of  pericm  who  die  in  Patis,  tfery 
nearly  forty  per  cent,  die  in  the  hospi- 
tals. 

The  improvement  of  the  general 
comfbrts  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
France,  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
Reyolation,combine€l  with  the  extensive 
use  of  vaccination,  is  exhibited  in  its  ef- 
fects on  the  average  duration  of  life. 
By  the  statistical  returns  it  appears 
that  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years  the 
ratio  of  the  whole  population,  to  the 
number  of  births,  is  38*4  to  I,  which 
gives  the  mean  duration  of  life»  during 
Siat  period,  to  be  38  years.  By  the 
tables  of  Duvilland,  it  appears  that  be- 
fore the  Revolution  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life  was  only  27i  years,  which 
gives  an  increase  of  19.  per  cent  on 
the  length  of  life  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  proportion  of  the  sexes  among 
the  children  bom,  offers  some  cm'ious 
and  inexfrfioable  chrcumstanees.  On 
taking  the  returns  of  births  Arom  1817 
to  1843,  it  is  found  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  boys  bom  in  that  interval  was 
13,477,489,  while  the  number  of  eirls 
was  12,680^776  ;  so  that,  of  the  whole 
number  there  are  6^  per  cent,  more 
boys  than  girls. 

But  let  us  examine  separately  the 
two  dasses  of  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate children. 

It  is  found,  that  among  legitimate 
children,  1 06  J  boys  are  born  for  every 
100  girte;  while  among  illegitimate 
children  104^  boys  are  bora  for  100 
girls.  In  the  latter  class,  therefore, 
there  are  only  four  per  cent,  more  boys 
bom  tiian  girls ;  while  in  the  former 
there  are  nearly  seven  per  cent,  more 
of  boys. 

This  ratio  is  not  casual,  for  it  has 
been  found  to  obtmn,  not  only  for  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time  and  for  different 
parts  of  France,  but  is  equally  found 
in  other  countries  where  exact  statis- 
tical records  are  kept. 

It  seems,  then,  that  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  boys  are  bom  among  legiti- 
mate than  among  illegitimate  children. 
What  strange  inferences  this  incontes- 
tably  established  phenomenon  leads  to! 
Are  we  to  infer  that  the  solemnization 
of  marriage  produces  a  specific  phy- 
Biological  effect,  varying  in  a  determi- 
nate manner  the  sex  of  the  offspring  ? 
We  must  leave  this  curious  question 
to  the  faculty  to  explain.     Meanwhile 


we  must  assure  them  that  they  are 
absolutely  excluded  from  taking  re- 
fuge in  the  doubtfittness  of  the  fact 
itself  The  evidence  is  quite  incon- 
testable. 

If  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
population  of  the  French  metropolis 
can  be  inferred  Arom  the  amount  of  in- 
tellectual food  provided  for  them,  and 
apparently  enjoyed  and  voluntarily 
consumed,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have 
attained  rather  an  high  standard.  The 
first,  most  obvious,  and  most  abundant 
source  of  mental  information,  is  the 
duly  press.  Journalism  is  carried  to 
an  extraordinary  extent  in  Paris.  Not 
only  is  the  number  of  newspapers  con- 
siderable, but  the  average  circulation 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Lon- 
don journals.  They  are  issued  at  a 
much  lower  price,  and  mudi  more  ex- 
tensively read.  The  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  the  principal  daily  papers  is 
only  forty  francs,  equal  to  thirty-two 
shillings,  British.  These  papers  are 
published  daily,  including  Sundays, 
and  consequently  their  price  is  little 
more  than  one  penny.  But  small 
as  this  cost  is,  the  Parisian  rarely 
incurs  so  much ;  nor  would  a  single 
journal  satisfy  his  thirst  for  informa- 
tion. He  requires  to  see  the  joumals 
of  all  parties,  and  to  hear  all  sides  of 
the  question.  This  object  is  attained 
easily,  economically,  and  agreeably,  by 
the  Cabinets  de  Lecture  or  reading 
rooms,  nhove  three  hundred  of  which 
are  established  in  Paris.  The  admis- 
sion to  these  is  three  halfpence.  Here 
all  the  ioumals  of  Paris,  great  and 
small,  all  the  periodicals  of  the  day, 
the  popular  romances  and  pamphlets, 
and  other  works  of  current  interest, 
are  provided.  In  many  of  the  better 
class  of  these  establishments,  the 
English  and  other  foreign  papers  are 
found.  Every  Parisian  above  the 
rank  of  the  mere  working  class  resorts 
to  these  rooms,  and  makes  himself 
au  courant  on  the  subjects  of  the  day. 
Besides  these  sources  of  daily  informa- 
tion, he  has  his  cafe,  to  which  all 
Frenchmen  resort  morning  or  even- 
ing, and  where  all  the  principal  jour- 
nals are  provided. 

The  aim  and  object  of  a  Parisian 
journal,  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  an  English  newspaper.  It  is 
less  the  vehicle  of  advertisements,  or 
of  mere  gossip,  such  as  accidents  and 
offences,  than  the  latter.     It  is  more 
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(lifleursive,  mid  affi^o(s  iiMr^  the  ofaa- 
racter  of  a  review*  emhraoisg  lilera^ 
tme  and  the  art8»  a«  well  a»  pofitioa 
and  miscellaneous  inlelligeDce*  lU 
a  certain  aeiise  it  mf^  be  Mid  ^ 
have  a  higher  intelleetaal  toae»  and» 
although  no  single  French  joaraal 
can  he  trulj  said  to  he  as  perfect  a 
vehicle  of  general  intelligence  as  one 
of  the  leading  morning  papers  of  Loo^ 
don,  yet  this  defidency  is  more  than 
compensated  hj  the  facility  with 
which  the  various  journals  are  aeoessi* 
ble. 

The  feuUleton  is  a  department  of 
French  journalism  which  has  no  oor* 
responding  branch  in  the  English 
press.  Here  the  writings  of  many  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  of 
the  davy  more  especially  the  authors 
of  fiction,  first  are  oflsred  to  th6 
world.  Here  are  also  found  Uterarjr 
and  dramatic  criticism,  reviews  of  thi 
arts,  and  a  general  record  of  the  pro* 
greas  of  mind. 

The  number  of  journals  which  thus 
form  channels  of  popular  information 
in  Paris  alone,  is'about  forty ;  half  that 
number  heixkg  daily  papers  for  polities 
and  general  intelligence. 

The  intellectual  taste  of  the  Parisians 
is' manifested,  in  a  striking  manner,  by 
the  desire  they  show  for  attendance  on 

Eublic  lectures  in  every  department  of 
teratnre  and  science.  Such  discourset 
are.  accessible  gratuitously  in  various 
parts  of  Paris,  and  delivered  by  pr». 
lessors  eminent  in  the  varioua  departs 
ments  of  knowledge.  Among  theee 
ought  to  be  especially  mentioned  the 
lectures  on  astronomy  delivered 
throughout  the  season  by  Arago,  at 
the  royal  observatory,  and  th^e  on 
mechanical  philosophy,  given  on  Sun> 
days,  by  the  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  at 
the  Camervatwe  <ks  arts  et  metier§» 
Each  of  these  professors  is  attended  by 
audiences  of  eix  or  seven  hundred  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  from 
the  youth  of  sixteen  upwards. 

Of  all  the  chiss  of  publio  prolbssora 
ooming  under  the  title  of  adult  m. 
itructars,  Arago  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable,  and  we  nnght  even  extend 
the  comparison  beyond  the  limits  cf 
France.  The  well-known  felieitj  of 
Faraday  gives  him  a  high  rank  in  tins 
speeies  of  teadiing«  But  he  ytekb  to 
Arago  in  the  eloquence  of  language, 
and  what  may  be  called  tlie  literaary 
qualifications  of  the  instructor^     if 


Aitato  had  noft  b#en  »  miember  o£  the 
AonneMy  of  ScUncesi  he  migh£  \mn 
pfcrefSanred  a  fisir  idaim  to  adiMsstoB'to 
the  Afiademx'of  Letters  (X'jJivnf flirts 

As  a  waski^  of  the  Chamber  nf 
Deputies^  Asago  has  assumed  his  waiJt 
on  the  extreme  iefl>  the  place  of  re^ 
puhttoaa  opinions  poshed  to  their  «x4 
treme  limit.  He  is  a  -violent  politieiav) 
and  will  90  every  leagth  witii  his 
party*  He  rarafy,  however,  mounts 
the  tribune;  never  except  on  €|uestioM 
on  whmh  his  peeuKar  aoquvenents 
are  capable  of  throw^  light.  WJiei^ 
ever  he  does»  the  Chamber  is  liushM 
in  the  most  profeuad  and  TcspeetfU 
sUence.  Thm  are  no  tnterruptbttii 
either  of  approbatkn  or  dissents  aoeli 
as  even  the  meet  ^asnieitt  parliament 
tary  speakers  aiie  eoeostomed  to.  Thp 
nedibera  listen  with  toelined  heads  and 
inqnirinfr  oeraiteBanees.  The  stram 
gers*  gaUeries  are  £Hed  with  respe^ 
Ad  aod  anxious  spaetators  and  hea0ep& 
Thestatdre  of  the:aavant  i«  above  t^ 
middle  sise,  his  hair  is  eurkd  joid 
flfliwiBg,  and  his:  fine  souHierm  bust 
coramiinds  the  attention*.  Hi*  fiore* 
head  and  temples  indicate  £proe  <if 
will  and  habits  of  meditatiou«  The 
moment  he  opens  the  suhjeet  of  hlh 
speeohi  he  becomes  die  centre  to  whieh 
every  look  is  directed,  and  on  whtck 
aU  attention  is  fixed.  If  the  qnestiom 
is  comfdioated,  it  becomes  simple  as  hn 
utters  it.  If  it  be  technical,  it  is  ret 
solved  into  the  most  familiar*  Ilk 
be  obscure,  it  becousea  luminoua.  Thu 
ignorant  are  astonished  that  what 
seemed  unintdKgible  has  beeomo  sucU 
denly  self-*evident,  and  the  dull  am 
charmed  with  the  eonaciousness  of 
their  awakened  powers  of  peroeptie^ 
The  gesture,  the  -prndavfAne  of  the 
orator  are  capfivattng.  Flashea  of 
light  seem  to  issue  f^om  his  ejes,jhh 
moutlH  and  even  from  his  fingersl .  He 
Tades'  and  relieves  has  discourse  hy4he 
most  lively  digressions  and  well-poiB^ 
ed  anecdotes  immediately  arising  out 
of  the  snijsct,  who^  adorn  without 
over-chareiag  it.  When  he  rektea 
facts,.ys  languagte  has  all  the  gmoss 
of  simplicity;  but  when  he  unfelda  the 
mysterieisof  scienea,  and  developsebme 
or  the  wonders  of  nature^  liis  epneih 
rises,  his  style  beeomes  elevatea*  and 
figmvftiv^,  and  his  •loqnenoe^^coK 
responds  with  the  sublimity  uf  ^i/m 
theilnej 
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TIm   vcraftlilky  of  ATcgOf  and  hb 

tund^'  G^.i  peculiaar   »fof»»(ioay 

aivmyB-  nadv  m  Wmdmoryf  and  amni^ 

nfl  of  the  qualities  of  bis  friescl  Lord 
Broi^^mii.  <  L&e  the  lattery  Arago  is 
atMsgiiisty&pditiaiaii,  Mnafi  oiUU^^ 
H«  is  pei^etual.  secretarrtirf  &e  Insti* 
tiite>  in  -whioh  office  kv-Baa  prodoeed 
ravarkalife  eibges  of  sctakie  of  faia  most 
eminuit  contaaqsorarieay  among  <wbom 
may  bemratioiiedVoitay  Fourriereand 
Watt. 

€De  of  tha  phictpal  ar^wed  iB8tni*> 
waeatt^  for'theanteii^cUialacbraacemeiit 
of  ib»  people  in  Ftanoe^  i%  the  drama. 
Whathtr^the  ^oaateraeting  evils  which 
attteml  tfaestrieal  eaAertainments^  pre** 
poodei^ate  over  tbe^  meaoa  of  meotid 
impfrav«meiit  wlneh  they  ofFery  is  a 
^astion  on  whi^  some  diffBTonce  of 
opinion  wiU,  nb  doab^  pravaM.  Hovi> 
ever  this  be  decided^  the  state  in  France 
ragapda  the«farama  as  a  national  objeot* 
as  the  means  of  eoatainiafg  and  foster- 
ing an  important  branch  of -French  U- 
tsmitare,  aad>  in  a  word,  as  a  depart* 
ment  of  2e»  deottr  ortiy.  as  well  esvtitled 
to-  protection  and  encimraf|emeat  as 
painting  or  loolptnre. 

There  are  within  the  barriers  of 
Paris  about  twenty-fonr  theatres,  per- 
manfolly  open ;  moat  of  them  nigbtljy 
inehiding  Sunday.  Several  of  these 
are  dire^y  supported  by  the  state, 
raoeiving  an  annual  snbventiont  of 
greater  or  less  amount,  and  being  con- 
aequently  aabjecty  in  some  degree,  to 
government  control.  In  defence  of  the 
moral  effect  of  these  places  of  public 
amusement,  it  must  be  said  that  none 
of  them  present  the  offensive  and  re- 
volting scenes  which  are  witnessed  in 
ths  si^Dons  and  upper  tiers  of  boxes  of 
the  Englbh  theatres.  In  fact,  that 
dasB  of  persons  who  thus  outrage 
decency,  in  the  place  of  pnbHc  amuse- 
itont  in  England,  dare  not  show  them- 
a^hres  in  anv  theatre  in  Paris.  In  that 
seapect,  at  least,  there  is  a  wholesome 
atriiqieDcy  of  pofioe  regulations.  In 
tike  aodiMKe  part  of  a  Paris  theatre 
ihere  is,  in  fact,  nothing  to  offend  the 
eye  or  the  ear  of  the  most  fastidioys 
moralist. 

The  principal  theatre  of  Paris,  and 
.ihat  to  which  tiie  state  attaches  most 
9nq)OrtaDoe^-  is  the  Acad&mU  JRoyttle 


ever,  with  the  higher  class  of  t^penu 
NotwithslamMng  that  the  prioee  of 
admission  are  considerable,  and  the 
theatre  accommodates  two  thousand 
persons,  and  ift  generally  ^Ued,  yet  such 
IS  the  ^lendour  with  which  musical 
imlertainments  are  produced,  that  the 
entire  receipts  do  not  amount  to  any 
thing  near  the  expenses  of  the  esta- 
blismnent.  The  annual  subscription 
aUowed  by  the  state  to  this  school 
of  music  k  above  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds  sterling, 

A  second  theatre,  called  the  Opera 
Comiqueyis  also  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  advancement  of  music,  and  re^ 
ceives  an  annual  grant  of  XI  0,000. 

The  great  sch^l  of  French  drama- 
tic literature  is  the  Theatre  Fran<^is> 
where  the  works  of  Rachie,  Comeille, 
Voltaire,  Moli^re^  and  the  other  great 
dramatic  writers,  are  kept  continually 
before  the  pubKc,  supported  by  the 
beat  living  artists,  among  whom  Made* 
moiselle  Kachel  at  present  holds  the 
first  place.  This  theatre  is  supported 
by  an  anual  grant  of  £8,000,  notwith- 
standing  which  it  is  now  tottering  on 
the  brink  of  dissolution,  and  must 
come  to  a  suspension  if  the  state  do 
not  intervene. 

Exclusive  of  these,  all  the  other 
theatres  are  private  enterprises,  con- 
ducted independently  of  govemmenty 
and  generally  attended  with  profitable 
results  in  a  financial  sense.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  dramas  represented  at  them 
is  very  various,  and  in  some  instances 
exceptionable  on  the  score  of  moral 
tendency,  not  more  so,  however,  than 
those  of  the  minor  theatres  in  Lon- 
don. 

Among  the  means  of  intellectual 
advancement  enjoyed  by  the  Parisians, 
we  ought  not  to  omit  the  mention  of 
the  public  libraries,  of  which  above 
twenty  are  open  to  the  jmblio  daily. 
It  is  impossible  to  reflram  from  con- 
trasting these  admirable  institutions 
with  similar  public  establishments  in 
London,  not  only  as  to  the  facilities 
which  tiiey  offer  to  the  public,  but  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  public  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  which  they 
present.  If  the  number  of  daily  rea- 
ders at  such  institutions  be  any  indica- 
tion of  the  intellectual  advancement  of 
the  people,  then  assuredly  our  French 
neighbours  have  ffreatly  the  advantage 
oi  usk  To  perceive  this,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  look  into  the  saUe  de  JUoture 
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of  the  Bibliotbeque  Royals  any  morn- 
mgf  and  call  to  your  reooUection  the 
reading-room  of  Uie  library  at  the  Bri- 
tish Mufleum.  Is  the  difference  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  different  state  of  mental 
advancement  of  the  people,  or  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  admissioii 
to  the  use  of  the  latter  library  ?  If 
this  last  be  to  any  extent  the  cause* 
the  sooner  these  restrictions  are  re- 
moved the  better.  In  Paris  the  public 
libraries  are  open  without  any  rettrio* 
tion  whatever.  You  have  no  permis* 
sion  to  asky  no  introduotioa  or  recom- 
mendation to  aeekf  no  qualification  to 
attain — not  even  a  name  to  acknow<r 
ledge.  Wliatover  be  your  condition^ 
rank,  country^  language*  or  garb,  you 
are  free  to  enter  these  institutions  ;* 
write  on  a  paper  which  is  provided  for 
you  the  titles  of  the  works  you  wish 
to  consult  or  to  study,  and  without 
further  inquiry  or  d^y  they  are 
handed  to  you  oy  porters,  who  are  in 
waiting  for  the  purpose;  you  have 
convenient  seats  and  tables  in  rooms 
well  ventilated  in  summer  and  wnrmed 
in  winter,  with  ink  for  eztraots,  and 
you  are  only  required  to  find  your  own 


paper.  The  dumber  of  readers  who 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  is 
enormous. 

WbHe  means  so  ample  are  thus  pre- 
sented for  the  improvement  of  the 
understanding,  opportunities  fbr  the 
cultivation  of  taste,  and  the  reflhement 
of  the  ima^nation,  are  not  less  pro- 
fusely supplied,  and  still  more  eagerly 
and  extensively  enjoyed  by  all  classes, 
including  even  the  most  humble  of  the 
operatives.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  wo 
have  only  to  make  a  promenade  of  the 
magnificent  collation  of  Verswlles,  or 
of  the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  on  any 
Sunday  or  holiday,  when  the  working 
classes  are  ftee.  Those  who  in  Lon- 
don would  be  found  at  the  gin-shop, 
or  at  the  smoking  basaar,  are  here 
fbimd  familiarizing  their  eye  with  tiie 
productions  of  Raffaelle,  Titian,  Paul 
Veronese,  the  Pcrussins,  or  Claude,  or 
wandering  among  the  antiquities  of 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt.  It  is  not 
an  overcharged  estimate  to  state,  that 
on  every  festival  day,  with  favourable 
weather,  not  less  than  fiftf  thousand  of 
the  lower  orders  of  Paris  enjoy  them^ 
selves  in  this  manner. 


LINES   ON    ST.    PATRICK  S   CATHEDRAL,   DUBLIN. 

Where  death's  rent  ensigns  hang  their  dusty  folds. 

And  dumb-mouthed  silence  her  dread  stillness  holds. 

There,  mid  heraldic  pomp  of  sword  and  plume. 

Enshrine  th'  eternal  memories  of  those 

AVho,  men  among  mankind,  are  idols  in  the  tomb. 

AVho  would  not  court  such  halcyon  repose. 

When  from  the  pealing  choir  the  anthem  holy 

Breathes  thro*  the  aisles  a  requiem  melancholy  ? 

Nor  rev'rence  less  this  consecrated  pile 

That  dust  and  damp  its  shattered  walls  defile. 

Ambition^  honour,  glory,  all  but  claim 

The  common  tribute  of  a  sculptored  name. 

Where  death  itself  seems  holy,  and  the  air 

Is  thick  with  thoughts  divine  that  linger  only  there. 
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THE  OLDEST  OH   ALL  ALMANACKS. 


Ak  old  almanAok  is  proTerbially  a  valae- 
less  docmnent ;  and  yet  a  person  can 
scarcely  peruse  a  very  old  one  withont 
finding  something  in  it  to  interest^  if 
not  to  instruct  ^m.     An  '<  old  alma- 
nack,**  however,  and  even  a  "  very  old 
almanaoky"  may  mean  vevj  different 
things  in  the  mouths  of  dinerent  per- 
sons.    Some  would  call  a  Watson's 
Almanack  of  the  reign  of  George  11. 
a  very  old  one ;  and  there  are  many 
Irishmen  who  would  find  good  amuse- 
ment for  an  idle  hour,  not  indeed  in 
the  calendar  itself,  but  in  its  accompa- 
niments. One  of  William  Lilly's  Ephe* 
menses,  two  hundred  years  old,  with 
its  predictions  of  future  events,  de- 
duced from  planetary  configurations 
and  eclipses,  would  be  interesting  as 
an  almanack ;  and  a  still  greater  de- 
g^ree  of  curiosity  would  be  excited  by 
one  of  the  cheap  Dutch  almanacks, 
which  our  ancestors  used  three  hun- 
dred years  ago ;  or  by  one  of  the  illu- 
minated manuscripts,  which,  two  hun- 
dred years  before  that,  announced  the 
festivals  and  the  weather  to  the  few 
who,  in  those  davs,  could  command 
each  a  luxury.     Most  persons  would 
consider  such  a  manuscript  as  this  a 
very  old  almanack  indeed  \  and  yet  it 
is  a  mere  thing  of  yesterday  by  the  side 
of  that  of  which  we  are  now  ^ing  to 
apeak.     There  is  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum an  almanack,  which  wants  but  a 
little  of  being  3000  years  old  j  which, 
having  been  used  as  his  monitor  by 
some  Egyptian  of  the  olden  time,  was 
Imried  with  him  {  and  has  been  dug  up 
in  this  all-exploring  age,  unrolled,  dis- 
played to  the  public,  copied  in  facsimile 
for  the  benefit  of  the  student,  and,  in 
fine,  read — to  a  great  extent  at  least. 

This  almanack  is,  like  other  Egyp- 
tian manuscripts,  written  on  papyrus. 
It  is  in  columns  ;  and  of  these  twenty- 
five  are  wholly  or  partially  preserved. 
The  portion  of  the  year  which  these 
contain  begms  with  the  19th  of  Thoth, 
the  first  month,  and  ends  with  the  Idth 
of  Pachon,  or  the  253rd  day  of  the 
year.  This  day,  however,  is  mention- 
ed pretty  high  up  in  the  twenty-fourth 
column,  the  remainder  of  it  and  the 
twenty-fifth  being  illegible.  It  is  pro- 
bable, thsn,  that  thirty-eight  columns 


or  thereabouts  contained  the  whole  al- 
manack ;  nnless,  indeed,  which  is  not 
unlikely,   there   was  some  additional 
matter  at  the  beginning  or  end.     The 
days  are  named  in  red  ink ;  and  the 
figure,  which  terminates  the  name,  is 
immediately  followed  by  three  charac- 
ters,  expressing   the   nature   of  the 
morning,  the  day  itself,  and  the  even- 
ing— as  prosperous,  indifferent,  or  ad- 
verse.    The  character  denoting  good 
fortune  is  written  in  black  ink,  the 
other  two  generally  in  red — a  curious 
instance  of  the  difference  between  Egyp- 
tian and  European  notions  in  many  re- 
spects ;  with  us  it  would  have  been  the 
reverse.     Most  days  had  the  same  cha- 
racter throughout,  but  there  are  excep- 
tions.     Thus  we  read— "Thoth  25 
G.G.M. ;"  «.tf.,good,  good,  middling; 
implying  that  the  evening  was  rather 
unlucky  ;  and  a  caution  is  added,  <'  do 
not  go  out  of  doors  at  the  time  of  even- 
ing."    After  the  day   has  been  thus 
briefly  characterized,  observations  are 
made,  sometimes  very  briefly,  at  other 
times  at  considerable  length,  which  may 
be  classed  under  three  heads.     Some 
relate  to  the  religious  ceremonies  to  be 
performed  on  the  day  in  question,  or 
to  the  mystic  events  supposed  to  have 
happened  on  it.     These  are  in  many 
cases  not  easily  separated;   and  the 
latter  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  a  rea> 
son  for  the  former.     Other  observa- 
tions are  in  the  nature  of  cautions 
against  doing  certain  things  on  certain 
days,  or  of  encouragements  to  do  them; 
and  others,  again,  are  predictions  of  the 
fate  of  children  who  may  be  born  on 
that  day. 

These  are  not  what  we  should  now-a- 
days  call  astrological  predictions.  There 
is  no  allnsion  in  the  almanack  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  moon  or  of  the  planets,  which 
the  Egyptians  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count in  their  calculations  of  lucky 
and  unlucky  days  ;  and  in  truth  there 
could  be  no  such  allusion  consistently 
with  the  nature  of  the  almanack  ;  as 
it  was  not,  like  those  to  which  wc 
are  accustomed,  intended  to  last  for 
a  single  year,  but  for  a  quaternion, 
or  period  of  four  years. 

In  order  to  explain  this  observation, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the 
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Egyptian  mode  of  computing  time. 
In  the  early  pericMl  of  their  nistory^ 
the  Egyptians  used  ayear>  the  com- 
mencement of  which  was  determined 
by  some  phenomenon  connected  with 
the  sun*s  annual  course ;  in  the  first 
instance,  probably,  by  the  cessation 
of  the  inundation.  To  this  year  tbe 
hieroglyphical  names  of  the  months 
were  adapted,  which  represent  phy- 
sical characters,  such  as  would  be- 
long to  the  months  of  a  year  begin- 
ning  about  a  month  after  the  autum- 
nal equinox;  and  which  could  not 
have  been  given  at  a  time  when  the 
vear  was  a  wandering  one,  as  it  was 
in  later  ages.  The  intercalation  of 
a  three  hundred  and  sixty-sixth  day, 
which  sometimes  took  place  in  the 
fourth  and  sometimes  iu  the  fifth 
year,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  an 
authoritative  national  calendar,  would 
occur  in  differentyearsy  in  different  parts 
of  Egypt,  was  found  to  be  productive 
of  so  much  inconvenience,  that  it  was 
abolbhed  by  a  law,  which  the  kings 
were  required  to  swear  that  they 
would  observe ;  and  thenceforward 
the  commencement  of  the  year  be- 
gan to  wander  through  the  different 
seasons;  returning  to  its  original 
or  normal  position,  when  the  months 
would  correspond  in  character  to  their 
hieroglyphic  names,  in  about  fifUen 
hundred  ^ears.  Now,  of  the  fes- 
tivals which  were  observed  by  the 
Egyptians,  some  were  connected  with 
MTtain  seasons  of  the  year;  and  the 
consequence  of  this  alteration  in  the 
calendar  was  that  they  fell  on  diffe- 
rent days  of  the  year  in  different 
years.  For  four  years  in  succession 
one  of  these  festivals  fell  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  suppose  the  first  of  Thoth ; 
in  the  next  four,  it  fell  on  the  second ; 
then  on  the  third,  and  so  on.  Other 
festivals,  on  the  contrary,  retained 
their  position  in  the  month,  whether 
that  month  fell  in  tbe  spring  or  in 
the  autumn.  These  fixed  and  move- 
Me  feasts  would  be  continually  u^ 
terfering  with  one  another,  and  a 
calendar  was  needed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian to  instruct  him  on  what  days 
each  was  to  be  celebrated,  and  alsot 
according  to  his  notions,  what  good 
or  ill  fortune  might  result  from  th^ 
different  combinations.  Such  a  ca- 
lendar would  serve  for  four  years; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  thmk, 
thai  it  never  served   for  more ;  but 


that  the  Egyptian  ahttaaaok-makets 
rcffularly  carried  forward  the  move- 
able feasts  at  the  end  of  a.quaterniot> ; 
thus  making  them  to  go  round  tbe 
year  in  U60  vears,  though  the  eqijii. 
noxes  and  solstices  would  in  reaU^y 
take  about  1500  years  to  complete 
this  circuit. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  an  Egyp- 
tian almanack,  our  readers  will  now 
be  inclined  to  ask — for  what  qoat^- 
nion  was  that  now  before  us  «oit- 
posed?  This  question  may  be  iia- 
derstood  in  two  senses ;  and  in  otte 
of  them  it  .is  easily  answered.  At 
the  back  of  the  almanack*  there  is  -» 
date  of  the  28th  Pharmuthi,  in  tkfi 
fifty-sixth  year  of  Rameses  tbe  Grett. 

The  almanack,  therefore,  was  to- 
tended  for  use  in  the  four  years  fol- 
lowing this>  oommenciag  with  the^7tfa 
of  Rameses,  whose  six^-second  year 
is  the  date  of  a  Ublet  in  tbe  British 
Museum.  But  how  long  before  Cbriat 
was  this  ?  That,  too,  may  be  answer- 
ed from  the  ahnanack ;  and  it  appears 
to  us,  on  very  sure  grounds*  uougii 
we  anticipate  dissent  on  the  pari«f 
those  E|^ptian  ohronolqgeHB,  who  mt^ 
vying  with  one  another  as  to  how  £sr 
the  r«gns  of  the  several  king*  mti^he 
carried  back.  In  the  quaternion  ^hidb 
commenced  hi  what  woidd  be,  a£W  tfas 
Julian  reckoning,  November,  1767* 
B.C.,  the  summer  solstice  fell,  aooord- 
inff  to  astronomical  calculation,  on  die 
5&  of  Pachon,  or  the  245th  day  of  the 
Egyptian  year.  This  was  about  the 
time  when  the  months  were  in  thev 
normal  position;  and  wws,  tiierefbre^ 
about  the  time  when  the  wandenog 
year  originated.  We  take  thequater^ 
nion  to  have  commenced  in  this  ye«b 
because  thequaternions  of  theeankular 
oyde  certainly  commenced  in  1  S2Sy  a.  c. ; 
and  there  can  he  little  or  no  doobttfaaft 
the  two  sets  of  quaternions  eoindidBJk 
If,  now,  the  day  of  the  Egyptian  .^r«ar 
on  which  the  summer  solstice  wm  oun^ 
puted  to  fall  be  noted  in  this  ahianaolt 
we  have  only  to  count  the  number  tif 
days  between  tbe  5th  of  Paohon  and 
it,  multiply  this  number  by  four,  and 
subtract  the  product  from  1767 }  and 
we  shall  at  once  have  the  date  befbre 
Christ  of  the  first  ywt  of  the  q«ater^ 
nion.  Whether  the  origin  of  the  w«n^ 
dering  year  was  actually  in  17<I7^3^» 
or  four,  eight,  or  twelve  yessM  eadi^v 
or  later,  imdces  no  difl^srenee  vt  tifai* 
caloobtion.  In  the  latter  caafy  hi#eid| 
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the  solstice  would  have  ikllen  ai  the 
origfa),  one^  two,  or  three  years  later 
tiuin  the  day  named;  and  wonld^  in 
1767f  B.C.4  as  in  all  preceding  years, 
hare  Mien  on  the  same  nominal  day  of 
the  year ;  hat  whatever  nmnher  of 
years  was  taken  ftom  the  e^w^  of  the 
wandering  year>  the  same  wonld  have 
t6  he  taken  from  the  snhtrahend ;  so 
tiMt  the  remainder^  or  date  of  the  al- 
manaok  hefbre  Qirist,  could  not  he  af- 
iMled.  Now,  the  day  of  the  computed 
•vmmer  solstice  is  virtuidly  given  in 
the  almanack.  It  is  express^  stated 
hy  Champollien,  that  the  palaces  of 
both  the  Memnoniam  and  Medinet  Ha- 
hdo  oontm  bas-reliefs,  representing 
the  panegyry  of  the  sttmmer  solstice ; 
and  that  one  of  the  principal  features 
in  theas  scnlpturet  was  the  conmaiien 
of  Harus,  Mystical  Hrds  are  des- 
patched to  the  four  <}uarters  of  the 
bearen,  and  are  told  to  teU  the  gods 
of  tiiose  foarters,  that  *•  Horns,  tile 
•M  of  Isis  and  Odfis,  has  assmned  the 
crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ; 
aad  that  (hb  oorthly  type)  Ring  Ra- 
neaca  has  assumed  tlie  crowns  m  Up- 
far  and  Lower  Egypt."  In  aoeord- 
Mice  with  this,  on  the  ceiling  in  the 
McHNKMnam,  where  the  several  mon^ 
are  fepresented  with  thmr  normal  dia- 
victcrSf  the  coroaaHion  of  the  king,  as 
Horns,  is  represented  as  idling  in  the 
aumtfa  Pa^on,  tiie  normal  month  of 
the  sammer  eoktice*  We  think,  then, 
that  no  doubt  ought  to  exist  as  to  the 
eonnexioB  between  the  soaiiner  solstice 
and  the  mystical  ccTOnation  of  Horns. 
It  is,  however,  noted  in  this  almaBad^ 
tmder  the  14th  Paophi,  <Mr  44th  day  of 
tbeyearr<«G.G.6.  This  is  die  day  of 
1km  assumption  of  tiie  crowns  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  bv  Horns." 

The  solstice  had  then  advanosd  ft'om 
the  S4d^  day  of  the  year  to  the  44th  of 
Ae  ibUowing  year,  or  164  days,  from 
19117  BiO.  which  gives  1111  a.  c,  as  the 
yaar  when  the  <]n8temion  commeneed. 
J^ram  tiris  it  ibUows  that  the  first  year 
of  Rameses  the  Great  began  in  116? 
B^'C;  and  as  it  is  e»n>emy  stated  in 
JUL  inaeription  at  Sikdis  that  his  81at 
^aar,  and  of  coarse  his  first  yaar^ 
was  the  year  of  the  great  featival  c^ 
thiftgr  years  $  which  implies  that  the 
iatarvii  between  the  epooh  of  the  oa* 
lendai*  atAd  the  conflsenoement  of  hs 
vdgBwaaan  exact  uMiltipla  of  thirty 
jeteW9  wa*hMre  thus  a  new  argtntent 
fhf^Nr  epoch  «f  the  calendar  hafaw  in 
Vol.  XXVIII.— No.  164. 


1767  a.  c,  and  not  in  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring years.  On  this  subject,  we 
will  only  add,  that  it  would  not  at  all 
avail  the  advocates  of  a  more  extended 
chronology  to  suppose  that  the  actual 
solstice  was  intended  to  foe  indicated 
in  the  calendar  rather  than  one  compu- 
ted by  quaternions.  The  actual  solstice 
would  not  fall  on  the  14th  Paophi  until 
about  twenty  years  after  the  date  above 
mentioned. 

It  wonld  be  highly  desirable  that 
some  other  almanack,  intended  for  a 
different  quaternion,  should  be  com- 

red  with  this.  It  would  then  clear- 
appear,  which  of  the  Egyptian  fes- 
tivals were  attached  to  certain  days 
of  particular  months ;  and  which,  being 
connected  with  certain  seasons,  wan- 
dered through  the  different  months. 
It  is  very  probable  that  some  such  al- 
manaok  may  exist  among  the  yet  unex- 
amined treasures  of  many  European 
museums.  The  owner  of  the  present 
ahnanaok  had,  no  doubt,  others ;  and 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  they 
were  buried  with  him  along  with  thts, 
and  that  they  have  found  their  way  to 
some  or  other  of  the  great  collections 
of  papyri. 

We  will  now  give  a  few  specimens 
of  the  entries  made  in  this  admanackhi 
connexion  with  different  days.  The 
li3rd  of  Thoth  is  marked  as  a  fbrta- 
nate  day  thronghout ;  yet  no  incense 
was  to  be  burned,  and  no  hunting  or 
ibwling  to  be  carried  on.  There  were 
other  restrictions;  and  it  is  in  the  end 
foretold  Ihat  any  child  bom  that  day 
win  not  live.  On  the  following  dnr, 
the  cUld  that  should  be  bora  wonid 
have  a  prosperous  life.  The  25tbt  id- 
ready  noticed  as  promroos  In  the  two 
first  portions  of  the  day,  and  middiag 
in  the  evening,  was  the  day  of'  the  ex- 
ode  of  the  Lroness  to  the  Eastsm 
mountain.  It  was  to  be  a  da^  of  «at- 
iw  of  beef  sxA  drinkmg  of  wme ;  •  and 
omrings  were  to .  be  made  to  Osiris. 
On  this  day,  we  suspect  that  in  the 
present  qnatonion  a  collision  of  a  fixed 
and  a  moveable  feast  todc  plaoe.  The 
Honess  of  Memphis,  whose  exode,  that 
is,  the  carrying  of  her  statue  from  the 
temple  and  hade  aeain^  is  mentioned  as 
to  take  place  on  this  day,  was  not  tfie 
goddess  of  Bubastis,  as  all  recent  wrt- 
tars  -on  Egyptian  mythology  have  made 
her«  The  nao^e  of  the  latt^  was 
Bast^andsbewascat'headed.  ThePe- 
khe,  or  Ueness,  whose  proper  name 
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ajppaars  to  have  been  Menbif  is  clearly 
distinguished  ftom  her  in  this  almanack. 
The  word  Pekhe  is  etymologically  cor- 
neoted  with  fabe,  the  German  name 
for  a  female  wild  beast ;  and  possibly 
with  an  English  word,  which  we  should 
be  sorry  to  apply  to  so  venerable  a 
goddess.  The  26th  of  Thoth  is  bad 
throughout.  "  Do  nothing  at  all  this 
day.  This  is  the  day  of  the  combat  of 
Horus  and  Typhon.*'  It  is  added  that 
three  days  and  three  nights  were 
to  be  passed  as  travellers^  in  com- 
memoration of  the  wanderings  of  Isis. 
From  this  and  other  passages  in  the 
almanack^  it  is  plain  that  the  legend 
of  Osiris,  Ty phony  Isis,  and  Horus, 
was  received  by  the  Egyptians  in  the 
age  of  the  great  Rameses ;  contrary 
to  what  some  have  conjectured  on 
account  of  the  honours  paid  at  this 
time  to  Typhon.  The  honours  paid 
to  this  god  were  probably  connned 
to  the  military  caste.  He  was  the 
god  of  war>  identified  with  the  Phce* 
nician  Baal,  and  like  him  symbolized 
by  an  ass,  and  represented  in  the 
form,  or  at  least  with  the  head,  of 
that  animjd.  The  father  of  Rameses 
the  Great  bore  a  name  implying  de- 
votion to  him,  Setei,  the  attached 
to  Set;  which  the  priests  who  pre^ 
pared  his  sepulchre  changed  to  Osi- 
rei,  the  attached  to  Osiris.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  by  his  own  desire. 
He  was  willing  enough  to  be  a  votary 
of  the  beneficent  god  after  his  death ; 
but  while  he  li?ed  he  would  be  a 
warrior,  in  the  service  of  the  ma- 
levolent devil  I  So  long  as  this 
warlike  family  retained  uie  crown, 
the  name  of  Set  was  held  in  honour ; 
but  after  their  fall,  the  priests  shewed 
their  aversion  to  it  by  defacing  it 
wherever  they  found  it^  as  on  the 
Flaminian  Obelisk,  and  on  the  statue 
of  Setei  II.  in  the  British  museum. 
On  the  following  day,  persons  are 
directed  not  to  pursue  any  game,  it 
being  one  of  the  days  of  Horus  and 
Typhon;  t.  e,  the  combat  between 
them  was  still  going  on*  Offerings, 
it  is  said,  should  be  made  to  their 
names  on  this  day.  On  the  28th 
of  Thoth  a  remark  is  made,  which 
occurs  very  frequently.  "If  thou 
seest  anything  at  all  this  day,  it  will 
be  fortunate.*'  The  4th  of  Paophi 
was  partieulairlyj}j;i£»<Uunate.  A  jour- 
ney was  no^-"''*^  «rimene«d  j  and  a 
child  thni  .  be  bprn  would  die 


on  that  very  day.  A  person  bom 
on  the  23rd  Paophi  would  be  killed 
by  a  crocodile,  and  on  the  27th,  by 
a  serpent.  One  born  on  the  28th, 
would  have  a  happy  end.  The  l^th 
of  Athyr  was  the  day  of  the  exode 
of  Isis.  A  person  born  on  the  14th 
would  die  by  the  sword.  The  2atb» 
a  middling  day  throughout,  was  the 
ezode  of  Bast;  a  child  then  bom 
would  die  within  the  year.  The  21st 
Was  throughout  fortunate.  It  waa 
the  dav  of  the  panegyry,  or  festive 
assembly  of  Mu  the  son  of  Ra*  t.  t. 
Light,  the  son  of  the  Sun.  It  was 
the  day  when  Mu  and  Neith  wer« 
together  in  the  cabin  of  the  barge 
of  the  sun*  The  second  of  ChcMo  was 
a  fortunate  day  throughout.  Every* 
thing  would  turn  out  well.  All  the 
gods  and  goddesses  were  rcgoioiog  in 
the  celestial  panegyrics.  The  4  th 
of  Tybi  was  another  fortunate  day. 
A  child  then  born  would  die  a  wrinee 
of  the  people.  This  is  a  proof  that 
the  Egyptians  were  not,  as  generally 
supposed,  restricted  to  the  rank  or 
profession  to  which  they  were  bora. 
Occasionally,  they  mig^t  rise  to  an 
elevated  rank.  The  12th  of  Tybi 
was  middling  throughout*  Persona 
were  cautioned  against  looking,  at  a 
rat  on  this  day.  On  the  17th  persona 
were  not  to  wash  themselves  with 
water.  The  20th  Tybi  was  another 
exode  of  Bast,  two  months  from  the 
preceding  one  ;  and  waa,  like  it,  a 
middling  day  throughout.  Nothing 
was  to  be  done  the  whole  day.  The 
1st  of  Mechir  was  a  fortunate  day 
to  its  close.  The  gods  and  goddesses 
had  a  panegyry  on  it*  The  1 1th 
was  a  good  day  throughout.  It  was 
the  day  of  the  panegyry  of  Neith  at 
Sais.  The  14th  is  marked  <«  B.G.G. 
«« Don*t  go  out  of  doors  before  day- 
light. This  is  the  day  of  looking 
at  the  crocodiles  pursued  by  Typhon 
before  the  great  boat.'*  The  6th 
Phamenoth  was  <'  the  day  of  the  Ex- 
ode  of  Neith  in  Sais.  They  see  the  good 
things  of  the  night  at  the  third  hour.*' 
Probably,  this  was  the  feast  of  lamps 
which  Herodotus  mentions,  ii.  62.  The 
assembly,  he  says,  at  Sais  is  held  by 
night.  They  suspend  before  their 
houses,  in  the  open  air,  lamps  filled 
with  oil,  mixed  with  salt,  over  which 
a  wick  floats  and  burns  through  the 
night.  This,  we  may  suppose*  was 
lighted  at  the  third  hour.     Herodotus 
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says,  that  on  this  night  all  Egypt  was  been  sud  to  show  the  nature  of  this 

illuminated  ;  as  those  who  did  not  at-  almanack ;    and  while  it  remains  the 

tend  the  feast  observed  this  part  of  the  only  one  of  its  kind  no  information  of 

ceremony  at  their  dwellings.  The  18th  any  value  can  be  expected  from  it,  be- 

ofthis  month  is  marked  as  the  pane-  yond  the  fact,  which  we  have  set  out 

gyry  of  Netpe,  the  23rd  of  Horuft,  and  with  establishing,  the  true  date  of  the 

the  28th  of  Osiris.     The  5th  of  Pa-  reign  of  Rameses  the  Great.     This, 

chon  was  that  of  Osiris>  the  Lord  of  we  think,  it  fixes  on  sure  grounds ; 

Tattou.  and,  in  that  respect,  but  in  that  only. 

But  we  must  not  exhaust  the  pa-  it  is  an  important  as  well  as  a  curious 

tience  of  our  readers.     Enough  has  document. 


THE    MOTHEE  S   GRAVE. 
BT  8ABAH  PASXBV. 

We're  kneeling  by  thy  grave,  mother,  the  sun  hat  left  it  now. 
And  tinges  with  its  yellow  light  yon  glad  hill's  verdant  brow. 
Where  happy  children  sport  and  laugh,  with  whom  we  used  to  play. 
But  we  may  not  mingle  with  them  now,  since  thou  wert  borne  away. 

WeVe  dfiren  from  our  home,  mother,  the  home  we  lov'd  so  well. 
We  wander,  hungry,  houseless  oft,  while  strangers  in  it  dwell, 
Aad  seek  our  bread  from  door  to  door,  sad,  comfortless,  and  lone ; 
Ah,  mother,  when  you  went  away  our  happiness  was  gone. 

We  pa88*d  our  cottage  door,  mother,  for  still  we  call  it  ours. 
And  we  lingered  by  the  garden  wall,  and  saw  our  own  bright  flowers. 
And  peep'd  into  the  window,  where  the  shadow  of  the  blaze 
Of  hearth-light  flicker*d  on  the  wall — ah  1  so  like  other  days — 

And  gleam'd  upon  a  little  child  with  sunny  curling  hair. 
Who  knelt  low  at  her  mother's  knee,  beside  our  old  arm-chair ; 
And  as  we  gated  on  her  we  wept,  for  there  at  close  of  day 
'Twas  ours  to  kneel  around  thee,  while  our  lips  were  taught  to  pray. 

We  thought  upon  that  time,  mother,  and  on  thy  dying  bed. 
When  we  sobbing  knelt  around  it,  ere  thy  stainless  spirit  fled. 
When  you  told  us  you  must  part  us  now,  for  God  had  will'd  it  So, 
Ue  who  oan  dry  the  orphan's  tear  and  calm  the  orphan's  woe. 

No  glad  hearth  have  we  now,  mother,  to  kneel  at  eventide. 

No  matron's  eye  beams  over  us  in  tenderness  and  pride ; 

But  daily  at  this  spot  we  meet,  our  bitter  tears  to  blend. 

And  pour  out  all  the  grief-fraught  heart  before  the  orphan's  friend. 

Oh  I  were  we  by  thy  side,  mother,  so  quiet  in  the  earth. 
Reckless  of  blooming  summer  time  and  of  the  cheerful  hearth ; 
But  we  shall  follow  after — ah,  you  told  us  we  should  go 
And  meet — oh,  joy  1 — to  part  no  more,  nor  shed  one  tear  of  woe. 

We're  kneeling  round  thy  grave,  mother,  the  sun  has  left  it  now, 
It  beams  on  happy  children  as  thev  sport  on  yon  hill's  brow  ; 
TijerVs  none  to  mock  the  tears  whicn  flow  so  copious  from  each  eye, 
And  mingle  on  this  lonely  sod,  'neath  which  vou  silent  lie.      ^^^  ^ 
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*lfAivuivs  V.CoLiriiii4.     PONX*  MAX.     Effxoib  dbL  !l^tftki4dii'Mir  0«>O  lltiyO«.'EjSlVlALB 

0PMIA?»." 
^*  Qtrsu.  CBEAI7T.  ADORAirri  Keli/  xnnoo  BOBCAT  *IL  ivvoto  Povtefick  sedbhtb  sotto 

It  TXOKO,  (itm    4VALM  I^  BfVErrO   8A«ltO,)    B    COBOVATO  OA    OOB  €ABDII«AtI4ION  AttlU  AS* 
TAVTf,  ■  TMOBA  eBIU«tB«U  Dl  VN  tJOLDATO  StUI^BRO  AVAUpCI  VA^TAM."* 


Thc  eledioti  6f  another  Pope  has  in- 
duoftd  OS  to  cad  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  medal  at  the  head  of 
this  article*  an^  to  the  subject  it  Illus- 
trates. It  is  the  second  in  the  series 
of  Rmsan  medals  referred  to  in  a  for- 
mer Bttsiber  (June,  1B42)>  and  the  se* 
eend  aiso,  of  Martin  V*,  with  whom 
th^  "series  eommenoes»  and  who  was* 
IteCted  in  1417.  It  was  also  adopted 
by  his  Successors,  Eugenkis  IV.  and 
Adrian  Vt.     ' 

,  iThe  reverse  refers  to  two  diflFerent 
ceremonies.  The  device  represents  the 


eoronationf  snd  the  motto  (<<w^m 
they  create  they  adonT)  alludes  «o  thtt 
adorations  of  the  newly-elected  pontiti^ 
of  which  there  are  several,  hoth  pre- 
ceding  and  following  his  enthrone- 
ment, his  consecration,  and  his  coro- 
nation* Of  ail  these  ceremoniei  ^3 
they  are  practised  at  present  (for  ^Lff 
htkve  been,  looreased  in  number  and 
Solemnity  from  time  to  time)  effieki 
details  are  to  be  ibnnd  in  an  ^  Aooomit 
of  the  Court  of  Rome,"  printed  iA 
Rome,  in  1824.f  But  instead  of  quOts 
ing  these  tedious  regulations  thenr- 


*  '<  Serie  dei  OooJ.  di  Medaglie  Pontificle,  Roma,  &c.  1624."  For  an  Aoooimt 
dftfaiv  descriptive  eatalogue,  see  our  number  for  Jvne,  1842.  i* 

t  '*Relazione  della  Cqrte  di  Roma,  &c/*  The  prefatory  notice  informs  us,  thai 
Ibis  account  was  first  published  by  Oirolamo  di  Lunado,  at  Braccianoro  fai  164t ; 
Ml^int^din  Venipe  in  1702,  and  finally  corrected  and  reduced  to  its  present  st^ 
by  Francesco  Antonio  Zaccaria ;  and  published  hv  Andrea  Tosi,  In  Rome,'  In 
176^  ofivhieh  last,  the  present  edition  (Rome,  1824)  is  stated  to  be  a  faithful 
..reprint.  It  has  the  regular  "  reiniprimatur/'  Those  who  cannot  procure  this 
work,  ^1  find  the  same  information  in  a  work,  entitled  *'  Tableau  de  la  Cour  de 
Rome,"  par  Le  St.  J-  A.  Prelat  du  Pope  Innocent  XL  A  la  Have,  1707  ;"  or  in  the 
*'  Ceremonies  et  contumes  Religieuses**  of  Bernard  JPicard  (Amsterdam,  17^), 
who  (vol..!.  su  49)  quotes  the  "  T^^leau  '*  (what  edition  be  does  not  mention)  as  a 
translation  from  the  Italian  "  Relazione  delta  Corte  de  Roma/' 

An  older  work  than  any.of  tbo  foregoing,  and  probablv  the  foundation  of  them, 
is  *' LibrA  trfs  Sacrarum  Cererooniarum,  sivo  Rituum  Ecclesiasticoruitk.tMUicUc 
Romans  EccTesiae,"  printed  at  Venice  in  1516,  with  the  approbation  of  l^Tpi^- 
tian  Senate^^and  of  lico  ^.,  to  whom  alsp  i^is  dedicated  by  the  compiler,  yf}f\^\9' 


pher  MarceAus,  then  Ardibishop  elect  of  t^orfu,  who  seems  (fron^  Pli^^  '  .^^ 
nave  taken  his  details  of  the  pope's  eleotion  from  an  account  of  that  of  HkiiA 
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selvee,  we  think  it  will  be  more  inte- 
resting to  oar  readers,  if  we  lay  before 
them  extracts  from  the  account  given 
b^  an  e^e-witness  of  their  actual  exhi- 
bition m  the  case  of  Innocent  X.»* 
who  was  elected -in  Seitemhery  1^441  i 
introdacinfi^  iVom  the  above  authority^ 
at  we  go  along,  any  changes  that  have 
since  been  ma^,  so  as  to  gWe  the  ce- 
remonies a^they,  are.  11014^  ii^braitecl. 

After  tnvhig  detailed  th€  obseqt^es, 
&C.  of  the  prfoeding  Pope  Urba«;i 
VIII.  t6e  writer  latrodoces  us  to  th0 
curiou/^  proceedings  fbr  shutting  up  the 
cardini^  ifi  €onolave»  and  the  various  - 
other  *oon^rlvanoet  (alt  prescribed  by 
previoutf'popes)  for  securing  the  mem^ 
bers  of  tln»  inspired  asseml^  from  e^ 
temal  inDdgues^  and  ooropeUing  thetn, 
as  far  as  possible^  when  shut  up»  to  an 
honest  discharge  of  their  duty.  Of 
Uiese  we  shall  give  a  few  samples. 

^  '^GBEBHOlliKfi  PSBFOUXKD  IN  1BX 
CONCLAVE. 

'*  AU  "those  before  mentioaed)"  (vic^ : 
fifty-four  cardinals,  including'  **  Pamphi- 
lio»  alloman/'subsequently  elected  pope) 
*^btfag  entcnsd  into  the  eoBclarei  went 
dtreefely  Into  Pope  Sixtue  the  Fourth 
hie  ehappeU,  where  the  cardinall  Dean 
matle  .certain  prayers  ;  after  which, 
every  cardinall  repaired  to  hts  own 
seat,  and  there  sat  him  downe,  where- 
upon every  one  being  shut  out  cft  the 
chappeTf,  and  no  others  besides  the  eai^ 
ahial»  remalniVig  there,  but  Slenfof 
Qleseppb  FranfkunW,  secrotary  of  tka 
Itee^ed  CoUedge,  and  the  ftve  masters  of 
t^  oeoemosiea,  the  buUs  appci-taining 
10  the  creation  oi?  the  new  pepe  were 
vead  and  allowed  bv  the  said  secretary, 
and  by  Domeuico  Belli,  and  Francesco 
Brlaria  Fabei,  two  of  the  masters  of  the 
ceremonies ;  they  being  so  read,  the 
cardinals  one  after  another  swore  the 
obeenratlon  of  them;  afterwards  re- 
tiring to  their  several  cells,  and  having 


made  an  end  of  eating,  they  repaired 
again  to  the  said  chappell,  where  the 
Prince  Savelli,  perpetuall  marshall  of 
the  Holy  Church,  and  door-keeper  of 
the  conclave,  together  with  the  Lord 
Bonvisio,  clerke  of  the  chamber,  the 
governoi^  'bf  Boi^,  aAd  manv  other 
prelats,  which  were  all  deputed  for  the 
custody  of  the  passaffes,  took  their  oath 
before  the  cart&uall  I>eaB. 

■*  That  ^kme,  all  the  cafdtnalls  re- 
turned  1>aok  to  thehr  cells  to  five  au- 
dience to  the  Lords  ambassadors,  and 
the  titular  personages  of  the  vourt, 
untlU  three  hottrs  wiSiin  jiight,  act  which 
time,  upon  the  rinding  of  a  bell  bjr  one 
of  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  they 
feU  to  immuring  and  doing  all  that  was 
needAd  for  the  shutting  up  of  tho  con- 
clave ;  which  being  ftolthed,  the  cardi- 
nal dean  and  the  <»LrdinaU  4^amberlahi 
went  over  all  the  conclave  to  see  that 
it  was  thoroughly  walled^atfa  well  closed 
up  every  where,  andtliereof  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  made  a  publick  in- 
strument ;  after  that  every  one  of  the 
cardindls' retired  to  hie  celI,'BOii»  M- 
maining  wjthia  the  conclave  hesidte 
themselves  and  their  conclavists  (where- 
of each  of  them  had  no  more  than^  two, 
only  the  aged  and  infirm  had,  out  of 
grace,  three  granted  lo  theml  saving 
the  lord  vestry  keeper^  with  his  ladjUr 
tant;  five  masters  of  the  ceremonies 
with  their  servants,  the  secretary,  with 
an  adjutant;  Father  Valentino  Mkn-' 
gionf ,  a  Jesuit,  the  eonf^or ;  two  phy- 
sicians;  a  cfairur^en;  an  apottMcarT, 
with  two  adjutants ;  two  mastev.worLi 
men,  the  one  a  mason,  the  other  ji  oar* 
peater ;  and  sixteen  laboarera ;  whioh 
were  elected  by  seeret  votes  inclusive 
\xx  the  congregations,  which  were  held 
in  Saint  Peter  s  Vestry  every  morning, 
before  their  entering  into  the  conclave, 
after  the  saying  or  the  masse  of  the 
requiem,"  Ifc. — page  161. 

**  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  WHAT  WAS  WITH- 
OUT TfUB  COZfCUiVfi; 

'*  First  of  all,  in  all  the  passages 


VIIL  (W64).  In  the  College  library,  there  are  copies  of  this  and  of  three  reprints 
of  it.     Coloipe,  1558,  1572, 1574. 

Older  agam  than  the  foregoing  are  the  various  •*  Ordb  Romanus;**  collected  by 
MabfUooius  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Maseum  Itahcum  (Paris,  1689).  The 
latest  of  those  by  Peter  Amelius,  seems  (pace  525)  to  have  been  compiled  about 
the  %\me  of  Gregory  XI.  (1370).  See  also  Burder's  Eetiglous  Ceremonies  and 
Customs.    London,  1841. 

*  *•  The  Court  of  Rome,  wherein  ik  set  forth  the  whole  Government  thereof,  &e. 
t$>g!ether  with  the  manner  of  the  now  Pope,  Innocent  the  TenthV,  Election,  Corona- 
.^n,  ^d  riding  in  State  to  take  possession  of  the  Lauranese  Church,  &c.  trans- 
Uted  out  of  Italian  hito  Ei^glish  by  H.  C,  Gent.  (Henry  Cogan);  London,  1654.** 
The  original  seems  to  have  been  some  edition  of  tl^e  *«  Relaxione,*'  printed  soon 
after  th0  election,  of  Innoceut  X.,  With  an  Recount  annflfced  (evidently  by  an  eye- 
witne^j|):pf  tbepi^'eedings  on  ti)at  o<;ciu\pn.      ; 
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(here  wiere  good  ^VKirds  pl4^9d  b;r  the 
PrioQ«  Sftvelli,  as* keeper  of  the  con- 
clave, and  perpetual!  marahall  of  the 
Holy  Church ;  which  guards  never 
stirred  from  thence,  night  nor  day,  un* 
till  the  creation  of  the  new  hig^  bishop. 
On  Saint  Peter's  Piatza,  foure  courts 
of  guard  of  Levaes  souldiers,  sett  there 
by  the  Lord  Don  Taddeo  Barberino,  ay 
generall  of  the  Holy  Church,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Sacred  Colledge,  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  sea. 

<*  Upon  the  stairs  of  the  Apostolicall 
Palace,  that  looks  to  the  Piatza,  the 
Switzers  of  his  holinesse  guard  made  a 
baricado  of  tables  with  two  courts  of 
guard ;  and  another  within  the  court- 
yard of  the  first  gate  ;  and  on  the 
stairs,  whereby  one  descends  into  Saint 
Peter's,  were  two  others  likewise. 

**  The  conclave  was  walled  up  by  the 
masons,  and  all  the  doores,  every  little 
orany,  tog^ether  with  the  |^eat  and 
lesser  windows  of  the  lodgings,  were 
close  made  up ;  leaving  on  the  top  an 
overturne  of  foure  or  five  hands  bredth, 
covered  with  Knnen  doath,  where  of 
part  was  nailed  downe,  und  part  of  it 
was  not. 

**  There  were  on  divers  parts  seven 
passages,  wherebv  the  Dyet  entred,  com- 
ming  in  this  order :  first  of  all,  came 
two  of  that  Cardinairs  palfery  men,  unto 
whom  the  Dyet  went,  with  two  long 
purple-coloured  maces  of  wood  in  their 
hands,  having  their  master's  arms  on 
them;  next  to  them  went  the  mace 
bearer  with  a  silver  mace,  and  other 
gentlemen ;  after  whom  came  the  lewer 
with  a  napkin  on  his  shoulder,  followed 
ioy  two  palfery  men  who  carried  cups, 
goblets,  and  chafing  dishes  ;  two  others 
with  manchett,  and  two  others  with 
glasse  bottles  of  wine  and  water :  all 
which  went  in  rank  one  after  another, 
with  a  purple  coloured  mace  of  wood 
borne  before  them;  the  said  deputy 
prelates  who  had  the  charge  to  see  what 
entred  into  the  passage,  and  which  was 
changed  every  severall  meale,  assisting 
at  every  passage,  and  diligently  search- 
ing every  thin^  that  was  carried  in. 
As  soon  as  all  the  dvet  was  entred,  an 
apparitor  assisting  for  that  purpose,  in 
a  purple  robe,  with  a  mace  of  silver, 
shut  up  the  passage;  whereupon  the 
assisting  prelate  went  to  see  whether 
the  said  passage  was  well  shut,  and 
then  with  a  paper  sealed  up  the  lock ; 
the  like  was  done  on  the  inside  by  the 
masters  of  the  ceremonies." 


'*  CBREUONIE8   F£RFORMED  AXTKB,  THE 
SHUTTING   UP  OF   THE    CONCLAVE. 

**  In  the  9ftorning,  after  the  shutting 
up  of  the  conclave,  the  deacon  cardinall 


celebrated  the  masse  of  the  Hply  Ghost, 
and  fi^^e  the  communion  to  all  tbf 
other  cardinalU,  making  a  biiefe  exhort- 
ation to  the  whole  sacred  colledge,  for 
the  election  of  the  new  high  bishop.  In 
the  end,  after  many  scrutinies,  for  the 
space  of  thirty  and  seven  dayes  o^n- 
oerning  divers  persons,  and  the  vaoancie 
of  the  sea  for  a  month  and  seventeene 
dayes,  on  Thursday,  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1644.  The  most  emioent  Car- 
dinall Pamphilio,  having  said  his  masse 
in  the  Paolina  chappell,  according  as  he 
used  to  do  every  morning,  entred  with 
the  other  cardinalls  into  tne  chappell  of 
Sixtus  Quartus,  and  seating  himselfe  in 
his  place,  the  masse,  pro  electione  Rok 
mani  Pontifiois  commenced,  which  was 
sung  every  morning  by  the  lord  vestry 
keeper.  After  which  began  the  scrutiny 
for  the  most  eminent  Cardinall  Pam- 
philio, wherein  he  had  fifteene  votes; 
and  then  in  the  accesse,  thirty  and 
three ;  the  said  scrutiny  continuing  for 
the  space  of  sixe  houres.  Afterwards, 
the  said  chappell  being  opened,  the  lord 
vestry  keeper  with  the  five  masters  of 
the  ceremonies,  and  the  secretary  entred 
into  it,  and  burned  the  schedules.  Tb%t 
done,  the  first  Deacon  Cardinall  Cape- 
rini,  and  (in  the  stead  of  the  Prince 
Cardinal  de  Medici,  who  was  sick  of 
the  goute)  the  second  Deacon  Cardinal 
Barberino,  went  and  made  humble  suite 
unto  the  most  eminent  Cardinal  Pam- 
philio, that  he  would  accept  of  the  Pa- 
pacic,  according  to  this  election  that 
was  made  of  Mm  by  the  Sacre4  Col- 
ledge, which  he  accepted  of,  and  took 
unto  himself  the  name  of  Innocent  the 
Tenth.  Thereupon  the  two  deacon 
cardinalls,  Barberino  and  Ginetti,  con- 
ducted him  to  the  back  side  Qf  the  iXXax 
of  the  said  chappell,  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  lord  vestry  keeper,  and 
the  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  he  WM 
despoiled  of  his  cardinall's  vestments, 
and  attired  in  the  Papale  habit,  and  so 
they  placed  him  in  the  pontificall  seat, 
before  the  altar  of  the  said  chappell, 
when  the  cardinal  deacon  beginning  first 
to  do  him  reverence,  by  kneeling^  before 
him,  and  kissing  his  feet,  and  his  right 
hand,  his  holinesse  raised  him  up,  and 
gave  him  the  "  otculum  pacis,*^  both  on 
the  one,  and  the  other  cheeke;  after 
which  all  the  other  cardinalls  succes- 
sively did  him  reverence  in  like  manner, 
and  acknowledged  him  for  the  high 
bishop.  Then  Cardinall  Barberino  and 
Signior  Domenloo  Belli,  one  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  ceremonies,  took  up  the 
crosse,  and  while  the  musio  of  the  chap- 
pell sung^  the  <  Ecce  saoerdos  magnum, 
qui  in  diebus  suis  plaouit  Deo,  et  In- 
ventus est  Justus ' — *  Behold  the  great 
high  priest  who  has  pleased  God,  &&  is 
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fpund  ju9t  " — th«y  weat,  hi|  emin^UQe 

foingp  foremost,  to  the  lodging  of  the 
len^dictioQ,  whore,  haviDg  c&ased  so 
so  much  of  the  window  of  that  lodging 
to  be  broken  downe  as  they  might  well 
passe  through  it  with  the  crosse,  the 
eardinall  showed  It  to  the  people,  who, 
wHhgreat  desire,  stood  expecting  it  en 
the  FTataa,  in  sign  Uiat  by  the  graee  of 
Ood  there  was  an  election  made  of  a  new 
Boman  high  bishop,  and  his  eminenoe, 
with  aloud  voice,  declared  it  to  the  people, 
with  these  ensuing  words :  '  Annuntio 
Tobis  gaudium  magnum,  habemus  pa- 
pam  eminentissimum  et  reyerendissimum 
i>ominum  Joannem  Baptistam  Pamphl- 
Hum  qui  sibi  nomen  imposuit  Innooen- 
tium  decimum.' 

«'  Hereupon  all  the  people  that  stood 
upon  8t.Peter*s  Piaiza.feli  out  into  great 
acclamation  of  joy,  and  ran  up  and  down 
the  streets,  striving  a  vye  who  should 
£rst  give  notice  of  it  to  their  friends 
and  kindred  ;  so  that  there  was  nothing 
but  shouting  for  joy  everywhere — *  long 
Hve  the  new  high  bishop,  long  live  the 
house  of  Pamphilio ;'  and  at  the  same 
Instant  was  the  wonted  si^n  given  to 
the  Castle  St.  Angelo,  which  shot  off 
all  its  great  ordinance,  for  a  clear  demon- 
stration to  the  whole  citty  of  the  creation 
of  the  new  Pope,  upon  the  thundering 
whereof,  there  was  not  a  bell  in  all  Rome 
wdieh  was  not  rung  for  joy,  being  ao- 
eooapanyed  with  the  sound  of  drumes 
and  trumpets,  and  volleys  of  shot,  as 
well  Arom  the  foot  as  the  horse,  which 
ftood  quartered  on  St.  Peter's  Piatsa, 
and  divers  other  places.  To  conclude, 
such  and  so  great  was  the  gladnesse, 
as  no  tongue  is  well  able  to  expresse 
it/» 

'*  CKREMONIES     PERFOBMBD     IN    GOING 
OUT   OF   THE  CONCLAVH. 

**  While  his  holinesse  and  the  cardi- 
nails  were  making  a  eollation,  and  re- 
posing th^nselves,  the  conclave  Was,  by 
a  great  number  of  masons,  everywhere 
unwalled  and  unclosed;  after  which  the 
eardinalls,  aforesaid,  went  againe  into 
the  said  chappell  to  make  the  second  ado- 
ration, and  the  Pope  being  seated  upon* 
the  altar  in  his  pontificall  robes,  the 
deacon  eardinall  began  first,  as  before, 
to  do  him  reverence,  and  then  all  the 
rest  of  the  eardinalls,  one  by  one,  did 
the  like :  that  ended,  the  crosse  and  the  * 


musick  of  the  chappell  singing  divers 
anthems,  and  going  before,  the  Pope 
was  carried  in  a  pontifioale  chair  to 
SainI  Peter's,  where,  being  placed  on 
TBB  HIGH  ALTAR,  he  was  the  third  time 
reverenced  by  all  the  eardinalls,  in  the 
manner  as  aforesaid,  the  musick  of  the 
chappell  singing  in  the  meantime,  '  Te 
Drum  Laudamus,  '  &e.,  which  once 
finished,  together  with  the  Cardinall's 
Adoration,  the  deacon  cardinal  read 
*  in  Cornu  Epistolas,'  certain  verses  and 
prayers  concerning  the  new  high  bishop, 
who  all  the  while  sat  upon  the  altar;  from 
whence  descending,  he  turned  himself 
to  the  people,  and  gave  them  his  bene- 
diction ;  and  then  going  out  of  the  said 
church,  with  the  said  eardinalls,  whom 
he  saluted  on  every  side  of  him  as  he 
went  along,  he  put  himself  into  a  close 
pontificale  chair,  and  so  was  carried  to 
his  lodgings  with  a  great  train  of  at- 
tendants.'* 

Referring  to  the  description  of  this 
extraordinary  proceeding  as  it  is  at 
present  conducted,  wo  find  it  thus  set 
fortli-^ 

"  His  holiness,  elevated  by  his  chair- 
bearers  in  his  pontifical  chair,  and  pre- 
ceded by  the  cross  and  by  the  choir  of 
the  chapel,  chaunting  Ecce  Sacerdos 
Magnus,  qui  in  diebus  suis  placuit  Deo, 
et  inventus  est  Justus.  *  Behold  the  great 
high  priest  who  has  been  well  pleasing  to 
Ood,  and  found  just,'  nccompsLtdedhy  the 
Holy  College,  and  surrounded  by  the 
Swiss  Guards,  is  borne  into  the  Basiliea 
of  St.  Peter.  Arrived  at  the  chapel  of 
the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  he  descends, 
kneels,  and  prays  for  a  short  time; 
thence  he  is  carried  to  the  hipph  altar 
where  he  offers  a  short  prayer  m  front 
of  the  confession  of  the  apostles,  after 
which  he  ascends  the  altar,  and  seats 
himself  upon  the  middle  of  it.  Imme- 
diately the  most  eminent  the  dean  gives 
out,  and  the  choir  takes  up,  the  *  Te 
Deum  Laudaraus,*  while  he  is  being  a 
third  time  adored  by  the  cardinals.  This 
adoration  being  terminated,  the  same 
most  eminent  dean  repeats  the  prayers 
and  supplications  for  the  new  pontiff, 
who  afterwards  descends  from  the  altar 
on  its  step,  lays  aside  his  mitre,  and,  in- 
clining the  cross,  bestows  on  the  ereat 
multitude  of  people  there  assembled,  his 
first  benediction. "f 


*  The  original  English,  in  this  sentence,  is  ''before"  not  upon  the  altar.  But 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  probably  of  the  translator ;  for  the  account  published, 
)516,  and  referred  to  above  (note  page  192),  as  well  as  all  the  later  ones,  place 
the  pope  on  the  altar  during  tnis  adoration,  as  weU  ay  daHng  that  in  ^t. 
Peter*s. 

f  "Sua  Santit^  poscia  aUata  in  sedia  gestatoria  dai  Parafrenieri  Pontifici 
preceduta  daUa  croce,  e  da*  musici,  che  cantano  ecce  Sacerdos  Magnus,  accom- 
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Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  cop-  they    adore"—*-''  Qntm  -crean^  ^adoh 

sider  this  strange  spectacle.     Is,  not  rant." 

the  first  suggestion  o£  the  mind,  one  But  it  may  be  said^  perbapa  att  this 

not  merely  of  surprise^  but  of  Incre-  is  notbii^  more  than  a  tempond  ho- 

dulity  ?      Do    we  not  involuntarily  mage  to  their  oewly^eleeted  sovereigiiy 

ask  ourselves;  can  this  account  be  similar  to  that  which  is  offered  taoUief 

true?     Is  it  possible  that  in  this  en*  crowned  beads?     Would— -we  say  ift 

lightened  age  such  a  scene  is  ever  with  the  utmost  Biiicerityui.aroald  thai 

exhibited  in  any  place    of  Christian  a  dispaasioaato  coDeideraikm  of  ^o 

worship?    Do  tbev,  indeed,  in  the  so-  oircnmstaDces  of  the  caa^and  of  "their 

called  capital  of  the  Christian  world>  own   authorized   atatemettta  on  tida 

carry  a  miserable,  sinful  mortal  in  matter,  oould  permit  ua  to  adopt  aiuh 

proud  procession  into  the  temple  of  an  explanation.     We  shall  offer  bot- 

the  living  God,  announce  his  approach  a  few  words  on  eaeb  of  these  poioia. 
as  the  advent  of  that   Great  High  First,  that  all  this  homagft  is relulel^4 

Priest,  who  alone  was  foimd  just  and  ed  to  his  pontifical^  and  not  to  faia 

well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Omnis-  royal  authority  is  evident  from  the 

cient  Holiness ;  place  him—the  only  simple  Caot,  that  it  ia  offinred  bt^^re  iua 

one  seated  and  covered— on  the  High  coronation,  which  s^dom  Udnt  plaee  * 

Altar,  while  thousands  bareheaded  and  till  eight  days  afterwarda*  And  .  wiiich 

prostrate  offer  him  the  homage  due  to  is  celebrated  outside  tim  chorob.    It  ia 

the  Most  High,  and  chaunt  to  hia  ho-  on  this  latter  ocoasion  then,  if  on  aoj» 

nour  the  h  vmn  consecrated  during  aees  that  the  above  diatinotion  might  be  a{K 

to  the  praise  of  the  triune  God  ?  Yes,  plied ;  and  it  so  iw  holda^  that  vberft- 

alas !  it  is  but  too  true ! — him  whom  as  on  the  High  Altar  he  wears  his  mi* 

they   themselves    have    chosen^  they  tre»  the  aymboi  of  his  pontifipater  at 

worship ;   *'  whom  tbey  create,   him  his  coronation  he  is  only  invested  with 


pagnata  dal  Sagro  CoUegio,  ed  attorniata  dalle  guardie  svizaere  viene  oendettA  ^1% 
JBasilica  di  S.  Pietro.  Giunta  alia  cappella  del  Santissimo  Sagramento  scenda, 
genuflette,  ed  ora  per  poco,  indl  portata  all*  Altar  Maggiore  fa  breve  orazione 
innanzi  alia  confessione  degli  apostoli,  la  quale  terminata  ascende  air  altare,  si 
pone  a  sedere  sul  mezzo-del  medesimo.  Immediatamente  dopo  rEminentissimo 
decano  intuona  il  Te  Deum  laudamus,  che  li  cantori  di  cappella  prosegoiscono,  e 
viene  adorata  per  la  terza  volta  dai  cardinali.  Terminata  I'adorazione,  lo  stesso 
Eminentissiaio  decano.  redta  le  preoi,  ed  oraaiont  sopra  it  nuovo  pontafioe,  U  ^^oale 
scende  poi  su  la  pradella  dell'  altare,  depone  la  mitra«  ed  InohlAata  U  4a'dea 
benedice  la  prima  volta  la  gran  folia  del  popolo  ivi  conoorso." — lUlasnomt  kc,,  voL  L 
pp.  114.  115. 

In  1707,  it  is  thus  described — "  Le  Pspe  vient  enanite  port^  dans  aon  siege  Ponfi- 
fical,  sons  un  grand  Dais  rouge,  embelli  de  francs  d'or.  Ses  ^tafiers  le  metteat 
8UR  LE  Grand  Autel  de  Saint  Pierre,  oil  les  cardinaux  I'adorent  pour  la  troisieme 
fois ;  et  apres  eux  les  ambaasadeurs  des  prineeSk  en  presence  d'me  iafinite  de  peupla 
dont  cette  vaste  Eglise  est  remplie  jusqnea  a«  bout  de  son  portiqne.  On  chanfee  is 
Te  Deum  Laudamus.  Puis  le  Cardinal  Doyen  dit  les  vereeta  et  orai%ai»  smv- 
ouees  le  ceremonial  Remain ;  ensuite  on  desceede  le  Pape  sur  le  Marcfae  pis  d» 
1  Autel,  un  Cardinal  Diaore  luy  ote  la  mitre,  et  il  b^ut  soIeBiiell^nwBt  1» 
peuple,  &C." — Tableau,  Stc,  page  66.  Picard,  CeremoiUes  Retigiemett  mal.  J.- 
pp.  49,  50. 

The  following  describes  it  in  1484 — '*  Pontifez  noTus  prssoedente  orace  et  cardi- 
nalibus  ad  ecclesiam  Sancti  Petri  deseendit,  et  prostratus  ante  altare  sine  midra 
aliquamdiu  orat,  agitque  eratias  Deo,  et  b«Atis  apostolis.  Turn  surgens  &  cardi- 
nalibus  super  altare  ad  sedendum  oonstituitur  cum  mitra  t  et  prior  episooporvm 

fenufiexus  incipit  Te  Deum  Laudamus;  quem  hymnum  oantores  proeeqnsntar. 
nterim  cardinales  pedes  electi,  manus,  et  os  deoscnlaatur  servato  ordine : 
quod  ct  alii,  qui  adsunt  praslati  et  nobiles  faciunt,  &04  *  *  *  HBs-servaiis 
deseendit  electus  de  altari,  et  versus  ad  populam  aolemniter  benedicit,''  &c.<— 
Libri  tres,  p.  8. 

This  last  account  was  compiled  about  1484  (vide  supra,  note^  p.  192\  The^  Ords 
Romanus*'  of  Peter  Amelius,  compiled  about  1370  (vide  same  note)  does  noT  pbnm  ■ 
the  Pope  on  the  altar.    Hence,  this  part  of  Ifie  ceoamody  must  hav*  btentDtm*-  H 
duced  m  the  intervening  period.  .1     .  i.  ■ 
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the  TUrHy  the  symbol  of  his  temporal 
power.  • 

Bat  even  on  this  occasion  snch  an 
explanaition  is  virtually  rejected  by 
Roman  writers,  and  at  Rome  itself. 
Thay  pli^ly  tell  us  that  aU  homage 
offered  to  the  Pope  is  rendered  to 
faim  not  as  the  insigni^nt  rtAer  of 
a  petty  prindpality,  but  fai  a  much 
higher  capacity.  Thisy  affirm  that 
''the  adorai^on  of  the  Pontiff,  and  the 
kissing  of  his  feet,  is  founded  on  exam- 
ples from  the  Old  Testament,**  and  like- 
wise from  others  in  the  New,  **  thus  of 
the  two  women"  (in  the  Gospel)  «*  who 
obI^  regarded  the  Messiah  as  a  prophet, 
oae,  nevertheless,  Idssed  bis  feet,  wiped 
them  with  her  hair,  and  perfumed 
them ;  and  the  other  touched  the  hem 
of  his  ganftent,  to  obtein  a  cure  for 
her  incurable  malady.  It  is,  there- 
fQxe,  mvLik  more  the  duty  of  those 
who  have  embraced  Christianity,  in- 
straoted  by  the  example  c^  these  wo- 
nien»  to  kus  the  ^Bet  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  as  the  Vicar  and  Locum  tenens 
of  Jnus  Christ."  f 

Surely,  then,  such  obeisance  cannot 
be  interprejted  as  a  mere  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  temporal  sovereignty  over 
th»  Papal  States,  but  as  at  all  times 
and  places  the  recognition  of  his  being 
personally  invested  with  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  Christ  himself.      If, 


then,  it  be  possible  to  attach  different 
degrees  of  honour  on  different  occa- 
sions, to  acts  of  homage  similar  in 
themselves,  and  offered  to  him  in  the 
same  capacity,  we  must  seek  in  the 
circumstances  attending  those  occa- 
sions for  the  means  of  determining 
their  comparative  value. 

At  the  moment  of  his  coronation, 
when  he  assumes  only  his  temporal 
tiara,  he  is  addressed  as  ^  the  Father 
of  Rings  and  Princes,  the  Ruler  of 
this  world,  and  the  Vicar  on  Earth  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,''^  and  thus 
he  is  instructed  that  his  temporal  do- 
minon  extends  over  all  terrestrial 
kingdoms.  What  meaning,  then,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  homage  ren- 
dered to  him,  when  assuming  his  higher 
dignity  and  wearing  his  pontifical  mitre, 
he  sits  covered  on  the  high  altar, 
beholds  multitudes  prostrate  around 
him,  and  hears  the  coaimt  arise,  '*  We 
praise  thee,  O  God ;  we  acknowledge 
thee  to  be  the.  Lord!"  What  else 
must  we  think  of  him  who  accepts 
such  homage,  but  that  he,  ''as  God, 
sitteth  in  tibe  temple  of  God,  showing 
himself  that  he  is  God.*' 

Nor  is  this  assumption  of  authority, 
and  this  reception  of  homage,  confined 
to  the  head  of  the  hierarchy,  By  the 
office  of  the  mass,  it  is  extended  to 


*  **  B  Coronate  il  Papa  cB  Tiara,  Triregno  detta,  perch^  formata  dl  tre  corone 
rieabissiflM  Ttma  nnposta  all  altra.  Usa  la  mitra,  in  segno  del  Pontificate,  ed  il 
regno  in  segno  d'impero  e  dominio  ,  ,  .  .  h  chiamata  regno,  percioch^  non  era 
allora  f reg^iata  se  non  di  una  sola  corona." — Relazione,  vol.  i.  p.  135,  note. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  an  account  of  the  triple  crown,  and  of  the  various 
synbeHoal  meaoiags  attributed  to  it,  may  consult  Bonani  under  the  Medal  we 
are' considering. 

t  ^  Giuseppe  Stevaao  nel  suo  trattato  '  De  adoratione,  et  osculatione  pedum  S. 
Pentificis;'  *  *  mostra  essere  questo  rito  fondato  sopra  gM  esempj  dell  'antico 
Teftamento ;  e  che  siooome  di  due  Donne,  le  quale  non  niconoscevano  11  Messia, 
cfaelcoBK  Profeta  iaviato  dal  Ciek)  per  siniificare  agli  nomini  la  volont^  del  Sig- 
gli  baei6  i  piedi,  glieli  asoingo  co  'capeUi,  e  glieli  profamd ;  e  I'altra 


tocco  le  frange,  ch*  erano  al  basso  della  veste  df  lul  per  ottenere  guarigione  da 
malore  incurabile :  cosi  h  dovere  di  quelli,  che  hanno  abbracciato  11  Cristianesimo, 
amibaestrati  Ml  *esemplare  di  qneste  due  femmine,  di  bacciare  ilpiede  al  Romano 
Footefice,  ch'  i  Vieario  e  'Luogotenente  di  Oesii  Oristo.** — JRelazionef  vol.  i. 
pp.  158^  To  the  same  effect  the  compiler  of  the  "  Tres  libri,"  in  1484,  (p.  cxx)  :— 
*'  Bflfnanus  PenUlez  nemini  omnium  mortaHum  reverentiam  facit  assurgendo 
maaif^e,  aat  caput  iacHnando,  sen  detegendo  *  *  *  Omnes  mortales,  et  pre3- 
sertim  Christ!  fideles,  eujoscuuque  dignitatis  et  prffieminentie,  cum  primum  in 
coBspeetiBn  Pontifiois  adveniunt,  distantibus  spaciis  ter  debent  ante  ilium  genu- 
filectere^  et  in  honorem  salutoris  nostri  Jesa  Christi,  cujus  vices  in  terris  gerit,  ejus 
pedes  osculari,"  &c. 

(ff^n  prime  Cardinale  Diaeono  gfi  pone  in  eapo  il  Triregno,  dicendo:  Accipe 
Tiatraa^  tiibua  ooronis  omatam,  et  solas  Patrem  Te  esse  rrincipom,  et  Regum, 
Re^oeem  erbis,  in  Terr»  Vieavinm  Salvatoris  nostri  Je^  Christ!,'*  &c — Ibid, 
page  135. 
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into  «T«i7  ohar«h  Uvmigfaottt  Romftn 
CatheHe  Ohristtadoni. 

Bat  this  is  a  subjeet  beyond  our 
sphere,  and  one  therefore  on  whieh 
we  will  not  enlarge  farther  than  to 
showy  by  one  extract,  that  we  do  not 
make  assertions  at  random.  This 
dudl  bo  taken  from  the  most  un- 
doubted authority,  ^is.,  the  Cateehism 
•i  the  Couneil  of  Trent,  and  from 
that  party  which  explains  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  and  defines  the  eharaeter 
of  the  ofliciating  priest.  This  is  done 
in  the  following  terms  t--* 

"And  there  is  one  and  the  same 
priest,  Christ  the  Lord ;  for  the  minis- 
ters that  make  this  sacrifice,  undergo, 
not  their  own  but  the  person  of  Chrut, 
when  they  consecrate  his  body  and  blood; 
as  is  eTidentfrom  the  very  words  of  the 
Consecration,  for  the  priest  says  not. 
This  is  Christ's  body ;  but  This  is  my 
body ;  that  is,  bearing  the  person  of  Christ 
our  Lord,  he  changes  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  true  sub- 
stance of  his  body  and  blood."* 

How  deeply  this  doctrine  is  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  may  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  learned  and  pious  Ma- 
sillon,  who,  in  his  truly  spirit-stirring 
addresses  to  the  clergy  under  his 
charge,  frequently  invokes  the  belief 
of  it,  as  the  most  universal  and  stimu- 
lating motive  to  clerical  zeal  and  de- 
votedness.  Thus  he  reminds  them 
that— 

<*  There  is  nothing  more  sublime  or 
venerable  on  earth,  than  to  exercise,  in 


the  room  of  Jesui  Christ,  the  ^ction^ 
of  bis  eternal  priesthood."    .... 

And  again, 

<*  We  know,  that  in  all  our  ofliees  we 
put  on,  so  to  speak,  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  we  are  the  mediators  between 
God  and  Man  ;  and  we  continue,  in  his 
place,  the  ministry  of  their  reoondlia- 
tion." 

And  from  the  same  doctrine,  while 
rebuking  clerical  immorality,  ho  bor- 
rows the  deep  colouring  of  the  follow- 
ing picture,  orawn,  it  must  bo  admit- 
ted, with  a  master's  hand : — 

**  Behold  then,  without  exaggeration, 
behold  the  position  of  a  bad  pastor.  He 
is  by  anticipation,  that  man  of  sta,  of 
whom  St.  Paul  speaks,  seated  in  the 
temple  of  God,  to  deelare  war  agahist 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  snatch  souls  from 
him,  even  at  the  foot  of  the  altars  raised 
to  sanctify  them."f 

Such  were  Massillon's  visions  of 
priestly  powif  s  strange  that  while 
gaaing  on  them,  he  should  quota  the 
apostolio  prediction,  and  never  suspeot, 
that  its  fulfilment  would  consist,  not  in 
the  abuiCf  but  in  the  astwmption  of  luoh 
powers. 

But,  omitting  any  further  remarks 
as  to  doctrine  or  prophecy,  suggested 
by  the  foregoing  facts,  we  cannot,  in 
justice  to  the  best  interests  of  society, 
withhold  two  praotioal  observations. 

What  must  be  the  result  wherever 
an  implicit  belief  in  the  preeeding  as- 
sumptions of  priestly  power  prevails  ? 


*  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  faithfully  translated  into  English  by  per- 
mission.    Dublin,  1816  (page  202). 

The  following  is  the  Latin  original,  as  taken  from  a  copy  purchased  at  Rome  in 
1842,  and  printed  at  Bassani,  1625.  "  Sed  unus,  etiam  atque  idem  sacerdos  e9t 
Chris  tus  dominus:  nam  ministri  qui  saorfficium  faciunt,  non  suam,  sed  Christi  personam 
Muscipiunt,  id  quod  et  ipsius  consecrationis  verbis  ostenditur  :  neque  enim  sacerdos 
inquit ;  hoc  est  Corpus  ChristI ;  sed.  Hoc  est  Corpus  meum  :  personam  videlicftt 
dominigerens  panis  et  yini  snbstantiam,  in  veram  ejus  corporis  et  sanguinis  sub- 
stantiam  convertit." 

t  **  Comme  il  n'est  pien  de  plus  grand,  et  de  plus  auguste  snr  la  terre,  oue 
d*exercer,  2i  la  place  de  Jesus  Christ  les  fonctions  de  son  sacerdoce  eternel  ?"  •  "^  • 
"  Nous  Savons  que  dans  toutes  nos  fonctions,  nous  revetons,  pou|r  ainsi  dire,  la 
personne  de  Jesus  Christ;  nous  sommes  les  Mediateurs  entre  Dieu  et  les  hommof, 
et  nous  eontinuous  ^  sa  place  le  Minist^re  de  leur  reconciliation.'*— JlfottZ/oa,  Cpfl- 
ferences  et  Discours  Synodaux.     Paris,  1776.     Tom.  iii,  p.  102. 

'*  Voila  cependant,  sans  outrer  discours,  voila  Tdtat  d'un  mi^uvai$  Pasteur ;  U 
est  d*avance  cet  homine  de  p6ch6,  dont  parle  Saint  Paul,  assis  dans  le  temple  do 
Dieu  pour  declarer  la  guerre  ^  Jesus  Christ,  et  venlr  lu  enlever  les  ames  Jusqti' 
aux  pieds  des  autels  eleves  pour  les  sanctifier. — Ibid,  p.  25. 
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Wiiat  buf  the  roost  lervile  submission  a  AmdamenUl  «kinent  in  every  sjftom 

of  mind  and  body  to  those  supposed  to  of  natloital  ediM!atk>n  ? 

be  invested  with  such  authority  ?  And  And  further,  if  governments  will  not 

when  such  men  as  Massillon — one  of  the  attempt  this  from  a  regard  for  the  wel- 

sincerest  members  and  brightest  orna-  iar6  of  their  subjects,  they  should  not 

ments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  commu-  forget  that  their  own  is  equally  in> 

nion— eould  think  and  argue  in  the  Tolved.    For  nothing  ean  be  more  ob- 

above  manner,  what  effect  must  the  vious  than  this,  that  for  gOTeroments 

doctrine  he  annovnoes  produce  on  the  to  assist  in  my  way — whedier  by  ecele- 

ig^oranee  and  superstition  that  usually  tiastieal  endowments,  or  seholastio  ia- 

perrade  the  lower  orders?     How  can  stitution^^in  the  propagation  ofiirah 

these  orders  be  saved  from  such  an  a  ereed,  is,  juit  so  far  and  in  the  same 

effect  but  by  reseuing  them  from  the  proportien  as  it  prevails,  to  transfer 

bands  of  those  men,  whose  obvious  in-  the  hearts  and  eonscienees  of  their  snb- 

terest  it  is,  as  well  as  their  sworn  duty,  jects  to  othor  ndtr$,  and  thus  to  render 

to  inculcate  these  doctrines;  and  by  in-  civil  allegianee  contingent  on  the  me- 

sisting  that  the  Bible— the  only  safe-  desty  and  forbearance  of  papal  usurpa* 

gtmrd  against  sneh  erren^-shcmld  be  tion. 


STANZAS. 

••  Oar  better  mtnd 
It  M  ft  tvadaj  faraent,  thea  put  on 
Wlm  we  hftve  nought  ip  4oi  bat  ft(  QW  w^k 
We  weer  a  wone  for  thrift." 

'Tis  past — a  burning  noon  of  warmth  and  light  I 

The  softened  splendours  of  departing  day 
Ob  the  lone  summit  of  the  distant  height 

A  moment  linger  in  their  onward  way. 

Haste,  ere  they  flee — and  bid  the  scene,  the  houTi 

With  the  soft  touch  of  harmony,  restore 
From  the  deep  slumber  of  past  years,  the  power 

Of  feeling  and  of  song,  to  life  once  more. 

Peace  in  the  gathering  shadow  steals  abroad. 

Instinct  with  inspiration  won  from  her. 
The  breezes  travel  their  mysterious  road. 

And  fluttering  leaves  and  rippling  waters  stir. 

Tbe  freshest  odours  rise  from  herb  and  flower : 

The  softest  sunlight  tinges  every  steep : 
Joy  carols  wildly  from  each  brake  and  bower, 

And  the  waves  murmur  in  their  tranquil  ^leep. 

All — all,  that  thrills  the  senses,  or  the  mind. 

Nature  herself  hath  at  this  moment  wove 
Into  one  spell  of  harmony,  to  bind 

The  heart  in  chains  of  sympathy  and  love. 

Nor  wholly  of  this  world  those  glorious  beams ; 

Nor  mortal  voices  only  charm  the  ear : 
From  brighter  skies  escape  some  transient  gleams. 

Some  tones  of  seraph  minstrelsy  we  bear. 

Ob,  scene  of  beauty !  hour  of  peace !  not  all 

Of  paradise,  as  yet  from  earth  is  driven : 
Oar  Maker's  image  still  survives  the  fall. 

Still  hues  of  evening  fnintly  image  heaven. 
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Kft.   aaOVfiV  HTSTOBT  OP^  ORUBCK.* 


Tflv  two  volmnM  <if  Mr.  Grote's  ^  Hto« 
tonr  of  Greece/'  tiavr  preseDted  to  Hm 
publicy  are  scarcely  more  tban  j^reflu 
tory.  Therr  effect  it  b  pr^bable^  will 
scarcely  be  in  proportion  to  their  great 
merit,  a^  the  mterest  of  the  mythoto- 
gical  detaib  with  which  they  are  chiefly 
conversant,  ariees  solely  tt6m.  the  after 
bistoi7  of  the  people,  whose  arts  sad 
whose  ifteratnre  hare  rendered  ihe  ln<- 
quiry  intotheir  modes  of  thought  of  im- 
portance. The  Ibr  tones  of  the  comma* 
inties  of  Gh*eeoej  during  the  foor  him- 
dred  and  seren^-eSx  years,  which  form 
the  interral  between  the  first  Olynqpiad 
—the  year  776  &.  c,  and  the  year  ddd 
B.  c,  '*or  the  close  of  the  generadon 
which  takes  its  name  ft*om  Alexander 
the  Great,**  are  the  sal^ect  of  Mn 
Gfote^s  work.  Without  a  knowledgo 
of  tii^  legendary  associations  whicAi 
infltienced  tlie  habRoal  conduct  of  tive 
people  whom  be  describes,  the  fkots 
which  lire  recorded  of  them  would  be  i^ 
ways  unimportant,  often  unintelligible; 
The  reader,  says  Mr.  Grote,  ^will  not 
Understand  the  frantic  teiror  of  the 
Atfaeniaiii  public  during  the  Pelopoone- 
siain  Wflflf  oft  the  oceasionof  the  mutUa- 
fion  of  the  stactms  called  Hermss,  unless 
he  enters  into  the  w&y  in  which  they  «ov- 
heeted  their  stability  and  security  with 
the  donriciliation  of  the  gods  in  the 
80il.*'_Mr.  Grote  fitres  other  ex$m* 
plee  of  the  same  Idnd,  and  we  ba^e 
litde  doubt  ^Mt  parts  of  this  work, 
wMch  Appear  at  first  view  to  dwell  at 
disproportionate  length  on  l^gendv  €f£ 
gods  and  heroes,  will  do  nmch  to  pre^ 
piere  iba  reader  for  listening  with  syn-^ 
p^y  to  the  story  of  the  men  to  whom 
these  legends  were  the  subjects  of  faith« 
Thtt  faith  of  this  pe<^^le-^nay,  of 
«very  people*— b  a  portion  of  their 
hfetory. 

'  Or^rt  origin  of  the  people  the«« 
selves,  or  of  f£e  native  country  of  their 
ibst  ^ods,  Mr.  Grote  will  not  inquirSk 
He  does  not  deny  the  existence  of 
trfbes  that  have  been  called  Peksgic> 
or  designated  by  other  names,  and  to 


whom  may  be  assianed  an  aifttqmt|r. 
earlifr  tiian  tiiatof^  HellencaoFhMi- 
torio  Gioaeks,  birt  he  denies  thai  wO: 
know  anyliiiBg  whatever  «r  them#  imtb 
thinks  diat  at^ung  has  bosn  doMe^x 
worth  doing,  in  removing  tht  cbttds-' 
of  ftble  froaa  earlierperiodsy  by  MllUer^ 
Thirlwalb^to.  Ofthagods^i^ateft; 
Mr.  Grate  insists  oa  the  pnopav* 
penooality,  tnefaiding  •  in  Ae  ttwrnW. 
those  monstrous  luMknres  4>f  th^  har^< 
pyes>  centaurs^  giiproBflW  aad  th^  Wu^* 
Uranos  ami  Gnciraa--Ueaiveik  ftniL; 
DFeattiu«are  fersons Justi  «8  much,  as  i 
Zeus  or  Apolto.  Th»dia«ig^iif  alkif 
goridng  them  waa  of  a  dat6  later  thattp 
tha  origiflBlcoaoeptiQa^  and  bo  allsgd-j 
ries  that  have  been  svggtatad  oocBis^ 
pond  witit  tfaa- whole  series  off  evtbla. 
thoa  aou^  to  be  explained*  AUegar^ 
obviously  nmq^  iritfa  aemo*  of'  thfesf 
stories,  and  lo  iSo^  extent  Mfo  Grote 
does  not  hesitate  to  reoogniae*  ih 
Esrir  convidsions  of  miupe  ftttdtn  isv; 
physloal  facto  ara  ^ms  embodied  hutr 
they  are  separadble  firom  thafteftt  Thaf 
theogo^  of  the  Graeka  eannot  btt 
transktad  mto  *  system  ol  phyaidk  > 

In  thus  taking  the  bdief  of  thft 
Greeks  aa  we  fiad  it  at  tha  ooaminceK^ 
ment  of  the  historic  period*  fve  pvt^ 
some  that  Mr.  GrotOr  ^"^hile  he  dodlnto 
inquii^tigiiito  ita  original  aouroe^Kwill 
soaroaly  assert  it  to  m  Of  hamegnmtlit 
If  he  doesy  the  evidsnce  is  alt^gpathen 
against  his  view^  Htrodotna  teUsnut 
that  thfi  Hrilenea  received  theAp  god* 
from  the  Pafa^gianB,  and  the  Petaan 
IS  had  them  irom  the  EgyytiaiM^ 

It,  whenoesoever  darived^bsyheoana 
IB  Greece  sometiung  Very  idtffsreitt 
from  anything  that  had  baenekaflmto 
wondupped ;  and  perhaps  tha  jmida 
least  likely  to  lead  to  lenxir  anatlw 
subject^  is  that  of  Mr.  Gnie^iwiw 
seeks  to  explain  the  eiistkig  laattvai 
he  finds  them  in  Hoadr  andHasiadi 
without  lookiag  fbrdietw  We,  atwill 
events,  have  now  to  Jtjite  Mr.  Ghrotaft 
view:  how  far  it  ia  ootncident  mr^ 
our  own  will  appeSir  hereafter.  >   i  m  o> 


By  George  .<jlr«te^  6fi«<     3  Vok.  d¥<hii  o(<0Ddon : 


•  The  Ristory  of  Greece^ 
JohB'Marray.    Idta 
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In  the  order  of  conc^tionj  Zeus  is 
the  first  and  leading  figure  in  the 
Greek  Pantheon.  No  matter  how  long 
anterior  in  time  Kronos>  Uranos»  and 
others  may  he  repreil6iilB^  tiiejr  tote 
bat  the  ornamental  pedigree  of  Zens, 
Utvotoiata-laterpriodf  andbetaoso 
iherlioiiiiii  iype  » that  in  ooi!reipon* 
deno^  iirith  nfhieh  the  imogkiation 
i^o«ldocbltB  i^odsi  tfaf  saoM  Tanitiei  ef 
priMeelj  dMCeBtare.neoe8Bary  fiar  them 
aitibrman;  Oodsy  like  men^nnist  hare 
i^'^t'te  repose  om  Tke  Olympio 
mb  wie  giren  boman  attriimteSi^thej 
ml  as  meii>  bat  their  acts  are  those 
of  beiiigs  of  vaster  powen  Thtyare 
bat  A  ftw  belonging  to  tho  great  sys*- 
tem  of  pe#soaal  ageals  thro^  whom 
aR  oatoret  wiis  seen  working  by  the 
ioKigfawtiYe  Oveek.  Haripg  laid  down 
thtfseprepoiititms  sts  the  ba^  of  his 
slniotia^  Blr*  Chrote  'givvs  as  finom 
HeiMtbe  oircunstanoesmadsr  which 
2mm  oblidBtd:  dominion  among  the 
ffedt^  Re  npeats  the  nsrmtiTes  firom. 
liesiod  father  than  from  Homer,  aain 
Hetnto  ther»  are  bat  ooeasional  anoon* 
iMoted  sIHiskms;  white  thesyBtematicr 
tnBatment  of  the  sobjeot  by  Hesiod 
prodvced  the  ^tfwt  of  his  work  being, 
m  heitthen  times^  the  depository  of  the 
beli^of  the  Oiwks;  and  when  hea- 
tiienkmwaspassingaway^it  became  the 
storebonse  from  which  assailants  da. 
fited  their  knowledge  of  the  system 
whithfthey attacked.  Hesiod  had,  how- 
OTtff,  ffreatly^  extended  the  theogony 
•f  Rntoerv  snd  the  additions  betray 
iiarka  of  Asiatie  origin.  The  Orphic 
tlMsgoi^  extended  that  at  Hesiod,  and 
prsewHod  not  oi^  new  persons,  bat 
persons  of  a  character  wholly  distinct 
firomtiiose  of  the  (dd  fablers.  Zagrsns 
BO»^  for  ihe  first  time^  mdces  his  ap^ 
psanaiuei  «tid  the  orgies  of  DionTsns 
are  hstimdmed'^both  borrowed  vrum 
Ibe  wbrship'of  Tfaraoe.  The  dionght 
of^exj^iaiba  and  pnrifioation  f&t  bomi^ 
eideis  hrtrodaoed;  and  as  Herodoius 
iiUs  «s  tiiatthe  ceremonies  of  purifi* 
oifeiDn  were  the  same  among  the 
Lgrdfawk  and  the  Greeks,  Mr.  Grote 
liwspdibiT  intes  that  the  Greeks  af 
ffdume  .oi^nal  odstoms  parifioatioa 
IbitfniBid  mi'^part,?  borrowed  it  firgan  the 
ijyiiamj  Fiirifications  were  not  per* 
formed  a*  first  by  the  ban^s  of  a  sepa- 
rated  order  of  priests,  but  by  those  of 
a*^  chief  or  king. 

'  c^lW-^otioti  Of  a  sbeMal  tatnt  saristng 
from  crime,  and  of  the  sufficiency  of 


religions  ceremonies  as  a  means  of  re- 
moTing  it,  is  sud  by  Mr.  Grote  to  be 
of  a  date  subsequent  to  Homer.  The 
rites  introduced  for  the  purpose  were 

r  *TDlaQtary^  religious  manifestations,  dis- 
tinct  firom  public  sacrifices,  and  often 
oflfbred  to  a  god  !ft>teign  from  those  oi 
the  oonntvy*  Sooh  act  seems  to  have 
partaken  aoore  of  the  character  of  a 
tfiagio  ceremony  than  of  anything  felt 
as  religion  by  those  of  ui&arthened 
cooscieoee*  As  the  exact  performance 
of  an  unknown  ceremony  was  the  con- 
cBtion  on  whieh  the  god,  whose  favour 
was  implored,  was  supposed  to  be  ap^ 
peasedi  the  priest,  who  alone  was 
imagined  to  know  the  precise  details 
of  tne  ritoal  observancea  necessary^ 
became  an  important  personage;  in 
the  deshre  of  ^peasing  hostile  gods» 
arose  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  and 
Samothrace.  That  these  mysteries 
were  originally  one,  seems  proved 
from  tfasur  resemblance.  Tbey  ran 
ijile  each  other  so  confusedly,  that 
the  most  diligent  inqiiirers  have  been 
at  aU  times  unable  to  distingoish 
them.  Mr.  Grote  does  not  think 
that  in  the  Mysteries  ai^  recondite 
d<M}trine,  either  rel%ious  or  philoso- 
phical, was  taught. 

In  regarding  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks  as  anderived  from  that  of  any 
other  pec^e,  Mr.  Grote  has  used  such 
language  as  to  make  it  seem  probable 
that  he  regards  it  as  the  proper 
^owih  of  the  country  itself.  This  is 
m  no  sense  true.  It  is  opposed  not 
alone  to  all  probability  but  to  all  his* 
tory<  The  account  which  Herodotus 
received  firom  the  priests  of  Dodona 

..^feems  the  true  one — that  the  names  of 
almost  bXL  the  gods  were  originaUy 
derived  from  E^pt-— '<  That  they  are 
of  barbarian  ongin,"  he  adds,  '*  I  am 
oonvinced  by  my  different  researches.** 
it  appears  undeniable  that  in  the  eas- 
tern mythologies,  all  their  divinities 
were  symbols  of  some  natural  object, 
or  some  power  of  nature.  The  god, 
whatever  name  might  be  given  hiniy 
was  but  a  symbol ;  and  the  narratives 
in  which  the  adventures  of  the  gods 
are  told,  were  not  capricious  plays  of 
fancy,  but  had  relerence  to  the  sym- 
bolical character  of  the  persona  intro- 
duced* The  story  which  Herodotus 
tells  of  Heracles  seeing  the  face  of 
Aramon,  while  he  concealed  the  rest 
«f  bis  person  with  the  skin  of  arsm,  is 
quoted  by  Herrmann  in  iUostralioa  of 
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lUt  iri«w  of  tiM  foldefiit.  Th«  oMrra* 
tive  Buggetts  tiothiftg  to  a  person  ig- 
norntit  of  the  faots  th^  the  ram  is  the 
Egyptian  tjpe  of  spring*  and  that 
Heracles  is  the  eon.  The  story  is 
told  by  HerodotQs  in  connexion  with  a 
festival  held  at  the  opening  of  spring } 
and  that  the  oommencement  of  the 
saason  ie  intended  to  be  described  by 
the  legend,  admits  of  no  reeeonable 
donbt.  In  thoee  Asiatic  mythologiee 
there  was  an  avoidanee  of  fixed  persona- 
tion ;  and  hence  die  god#who  but  assumed 
shape  of  any  kind  to  oiake  himself  seen, 
passed  into  any  that  gave  most  promi- 
nence to  the  thought  in  tended  to  be  sym- 
bolically presented.  Hence,  the  Egyp- 
tian  heads  of  beasts  and  burds  attached 
to  the  human  or  other  figures— the 
Hindoos*  gods  with  unnumbered 
hands — or  the  Diana  of  the  Phrygians 
with  her  twenty  breasts.  With  the 
Oreeks  themselves  the  symbol,  which 
originated  the  god,  was  not  at  once 
or  altogether  lost.  In  the  very  first 
book  of  the  Iliad,  Apollo  inflicting 
plague,  is  plainly  identified  with  the 
sua.  Though  the  human  figure  is 
throughout  pictured  in  this  magnificent 
ptosagoi  yet  it  seems  impossible  not  to 
feel  with  Eustathius,  that,  in  the  words 
"lli  |7t  rtwW  U*«r,"  the  state  of  the 
atfftosphare  previoos  to  pestilence  is  in- 
dicated, and  that  in  the  whole  descrip- 
tion, the  thought  of  the  sun,  of  which 
Apollo  was,  in  the  older  theogonies,  the 
symbolical  representation,  was  in  Ho- 
mer's mind.  Zeus  and  Hera  are,  in 
another  passage,  the  pure  ether  and 
the  atmosphere  of  earth,  but,  with  the 
GFreeks,  the  symbol  is  never  promi- 
nent, and  is  for  the  most  part  al- 
together  lost  sight  of.  A  human  cha- 
racter is  given  to  the  gods  with  the 
human  shape  which  the  imagination  of 
the  Greeks  invested  them  with  ; — and 
it  is  almost  truci  thal^  the  Cseek  poets 
may  be  said  to  have  qreate4;)the«-r-is^ 
certainly  true,  to  the  ettenft  that  it  be- 
came as  impossible  to  deviate  from  the 
distinct  pictures  which  Homer  save  of 
his  gods,  as  that  of  his  mortal  heroes, 
which  limited  and  defined  the  repre- 
sentations of  all  after  poets. 

**  Honoratom  tl  forte  repanU  Adilll«m, 
Imptgar,  tracundut,  tneswabUic,  •ea^ 
Jura  i;eg«t  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrofet  armli. 
Sit  Medea  ferox  Inrictaque,  flebiUt  Ino, 
twtAnt  Izlon,  lo  Tac*,  trltiK  Oreitw." 


In  this  sense  we  mnit  understand 
Herodotus  (for  in  this  way  only  can  w# 
render  eonsistent  what  he  says),  when 
he  states  that  *'the  invention  of  the 
Grecian  theogony,  the  names,  the  ho- 
nours, the  forms,  and  the  functions  of 
the  deities,  may,  with  propriety,  be 
ascribed  to  Hesiod  and  Homer."* 

We  think  that  Mr,  Grote  is  in  error 
in  ascribing  too  small  effect  to  the  Mys« 
teries*  The  entire  evidence  on  the 
subject  seems  to  us  to  prove,  that 
whatever  their  relation  to  the  popular 
religion  may  have  been,  an  attempt 
was  made  in  them  to  satisfy  Uiat  inward 
feeling  of  religion,  which  man  cannot 
exist  without  at  times  being  conscious 
of,  and  which  the  fables  of  the  poets, 
with  respect  to  their  Olympic  gods, 
did  not  even  in  the  slightest  degree 
touch.  Their  Olympus  itself  was  a 
dwelling-place  on  earth,  whose  g^ods— 
even  seeking  to  resolve  the  question  on 
the  evidence  which  Homer  givea— 
were  far  from  filling  the  whole  circle 
of  duties  which  their  position,  if  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  rulers  ov«r 
men,  demanded.  Among  them  wa 
seldom  see  Demeter — and  Dionysus 
nerer  \  though  both  are  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  though  both,  certainly  Q\f 
we  think  of  their  symbolic  meaning,  as 
the  givers  of  com  and  wine),  were  of 
such  moment  to  man,  that  it  is  im- 
possible their  giAs  should  be  forgot- 
ten in  any  serious  recognition  of  man's 
debts  to  the  bounty  of  heaven.  The 
cabinet  council  at  Olympus  seem  occa- 
pied  with  wars  and  intrigues  of  love 
and  politics ;  and  to  say  the  truth, 
men's  life,  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
much  happier  if  left  to  conduct  their 
own  affairs  without  their  interferenoe. 
In  the  Mysteries  and  the  0racl6S» 
traces  of  a  deeper  religion  appear  than 
in  the  purely  social  circle  of  Homer  s 
gods ;  and  this,  we  think,  is  not  felt  by 
Mr.  Grote.  The  perpetual  changes  in 
the  stories  told  by  the  poets  of  the 
gods,  and  their  occasionally  denying 
the  credibility  .of  some  of  the  legends, 
as  inconsistent  with  true  notions  of  the 
divine  nature,  are  to  our  mind  demon-, 
strati  ve  prpofs,  that  in  everything  re- 
specting them,  the  play  of  faney  vaa 
freely  permitted.  The  remarkable  pas- 
sage of  Pindar  in  the  first  01ynq»ie  Ode, 
in  which  he  expresseshisdisbeUef  of  tile 


*  BeIo<»'8  Herodotuj^,  vol.  i.  page  280. 
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ttory  of  Timtaliu^  u  unworthy  of  th« 
m^^i*  tnd  prooe^ds  to  give  anothjsr  co* 
lour  to  the  legend,  wonld  be  eaough  to 
>hoir  the  ver/  flight  hold  the  detaili 
of  thoie  stories  had  on  the  minds  of 
the  people.     Could  they  be  regarded 
as  expressiFo  of  any  thing  resembling 
religious  belief,  no  poet  could  thus 
deal  with  them.     If  the  legends  them- 
sehts  Were  then  of  this  shifting  cha- 
racter, can  there  be  any  object  in 
detailing,  at  such  prodigious  length, 
(for  they  occupy  almost  a  volume  of 
Mr.  Grote's  work),  the  stories  in  He« 
siod  ?     The  narratives  differ  irreoon- 
cileably  from  those  in  Homer,  and 
still  more  from  those   in  the  later 
poets  ;  and  the  statement  of  the  fact 
of  this  difference,  does  more  to  ill  us* 
urate  the  subject,  than  the  transcript 
of  any  particular  form  of  the  legends,  f 
A  more  successful  portion  of  Mr. 
Grote's  book  than  his  tales  of  the  ac- 
tual dwellers  of  Olympus,  is  that  part 
in  which  he  describes  the  connexion 
between   the  various  tribes  or.  fami* 
lies  of  Greece  in  relation  to  its  the- 
ogony^     The  links  of  connexion  be« 
tween   the  different  tribes,  and  the 
fueling  of   nationality,  depended   on 
tbe  ^lief  of   a    common    ancestry, 
^hich  rested  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  presumed  descent  of  all  from  the 
gods :  genealogies  were  not,  as  among 
modern    nations,    valuable  from  the 
number   of  mortal  progenitors,  but 
from  the  nearness  of  descent  from  the 
divine  parent.     The  fewer  the  human 
links  between  them  and  the  gods,  the 
more  illustrious  was  the  family.     The 
relation  to  the  god  or  hero  was  that 
which  arose  from  du*ect  filiation.  Ina- 
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ehus  is  the  son  of  OcMnus  and  Tethyt. 
Riv#t  Nymphs,  the  danghtov  of  Zeus, 
become  enamoured  of  men,  and  gire 
birth  to  a  mortal  race,  having  a  right 
to  claim  descent  from  Zeus.  Poseidon 
is  the  father  of  a  thousand  sons.  It 
is  astonishing  to  what  a  late  period 
this  belief  (if  it  can  be  oalled  belief, 
when  the  imagination  was  so  much  at 
work,  that  truth  and  £slsehood  were 
undistinguished,  and  served  but  as  its 
fluent  materials),  lingered  in  Greece. 
Plato,  for  instance,  waa  regarded  by 
many  of  his  admirers  as  the  son  of 
Apollo. 

"  In  the  retrospective  faith  of  a. 
Greek,  the  ideas  of  worship  and  ancei-' 
try  coalesced :  every  association  of  men, 
larje  or  small.  In  whom  there  existed 
a  ^Hng  of  present  union,  traced  back 
that  union  to  some  common  initial  pro- 
genitor, and  that  progenitor,  a^ain,  was 
either  the  common  god  whom  tney  wor. 
shipped,  or  some  semLdivlne  being  close* 
Iv  allied  to  him.  What  the  feelings  of 
the  community  require  is,  a  continuous 
pedigree  to  connect  them  with  this 
respected  source  of  existence,  beyond 
which  they  do  not  think  of  looking  back. 
A  series  of  names,  placed  in  flliation 
or  fraternity,  together  with  a  certate 
number  of  family  or  personal  adven* 
tures  ascribed  to  some  of  the  indivldnals  ' 
among  them,  constitute  the  ante-histo^ 
rical  past  through  which  the  Greek 
looks  back  to  his  gods.  The  names  of 
this  genealogy  are,  to  a  great  degree, 
gentue  or  local  names  familiar  to  the  peo- 
ple,— ^rivers,  mountains,  springs,  lakes, 
villages,  demes,  &c., — embodied  as  per- 
sons, and  introduced  as  actin^^  or  suf- 
ferluff :  they  are  moreover  called  kings 
or  chiefs,  but  the  existence  of  a  body  of 
subjects   surrounding  them  is  tacitly 


Eotxdf  Kfi^i  itufUfvf  mm — 
Tit  TttvrecXev  ri  ?,  cc>rm 

Olymp,  L 
This  pasfta|^  is  we  ftnd,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Grote,  and  referred  to  the  unbelief 
of  a  later  age.     This  does  not  satisfy  us ;  and.  at  all  erents,  such  considerations 
supply  no  answer  to  the  discrepancies  we  allude  to  between  Homer  and  Hesiod. 

tMr.Grote  cites  a  passage  from  Atopic  ("  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France"),  in 
wbM  he  describes  the  northern  sffjfos,  which  are  almost  identical  in  character 
wflii  the  Greek  muthoi  t — **  La  «o^o  aeon  existence  propre  comme  la  poesie,  comme 
lluctoire,  oommo  le  roman  *  *  •  £Ue  ninvente  pas,  mais  repHe :  elle  peut  se 
troaper,  maie  elle  ne  m^t  jamais.  Ce  r6cit  souvent  merveilleux,  que  personne  ne 
fabrique  sciemment,  et  que  tout  le  monde  alt^re  and  falsifle  sans  le  vouloir,  qui 
so  par  peine  a  la  laaniere  dee  ohants  primitl^,  et  popQlalres-.ce  reoit,  qaand  il  se 
rapj|>ofte  aen  k  an  heros  mais  un  salat  s*appetie  une  legftnde." 
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implied  rather  than  dRs^ctly  set  forth ; 
for  tkefar  own  personal  expl<^  or  fpniily 
proceedings  constltate  for  tke  most 
part  the  whde  matter  of  nsmtiYe. 
And  thos  the  genealogj  was  made  to 
satiffy  at  once  the  ai»etite  oi  the 
Greeks  for  romantic  adyenture,  and 
their  demand  for  an  unbroken  line  of 
filiation  between  themselves  and  the 
gods.  The  eponymous  personac^e,  fVom 
whom  the  community  derive  theur  name, 
is  sometimes  the  begotten  son  of  the 
local  god,  sometimes  an  autochthonous 
man  spnme  from  the  earth,  which  is 
Indeed  itself  diviniaed." 

**  Grecian  antiquity  cannot  be  at  aU  un- 
derstood except  la  connexion  with  Gre- 
cian rdigion.  It  begpns  with  gods  and  it 
ends  wUn  historicfu  men,  the  former  be- 
ing recognized  not  simply  as  gods,  but  as 
pnmitive  ancestors,  and  connected  with 
the  latter  by  a  long  mythical  genealogy, 
partly  heroic  and  partly  human.  Now 
tJie  whole  vahie  of  such  gcneaio^es 
arises  from  their  l)eing  takien  entire : 
the  god  or  hero  at  the  top  is,  in  point 
of  tet,  the  most  important  member  of 
the  whole ;  for  the  length  and  conti- 
nnity  of  the  series  arises  from  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  historical  men  to  join 
themselves  by  a  thread  of  descent  with 
the  being  whom  they  worshipped  in 
their  gentile  sacrifices.  Without  the 
ancestorial  god,  the  whole  pedigree 
would  have  become  not  only  acephalous/ 
but  also  worthless  and  uninteresting." 

The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Grote,  in 
hts  account  of  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  is,  that  he  does  not  sedc  to 
reeondle  the  narratives  with  eredi- 
iMlity.  He  tells  them  as  he  findi  them ; 
there  they  are— the  belief  of  Greece ; 
to  be  looked  at  like  the  treee-^like 
the  flowere— like  the  men— Jike  the 
itionntains  and  streams  of  the  kmd. 
Interpret  them,  with  one  class  of  in* 
anirersi  into  history,  magnified  by  the 
ftncy  of  poets,  and  seek  to  redace  them 
to  the  measure  of  what  we  now  may 
regard  as  credible,  and  what  have  you? 
A  deceptive  narradve—plansible,  un« 
SinaginatiTe,  nnauthentlcated.ooaunon. 
place,  worthless.  With  another  class, 
resolve  it  into  moral  alkg^es,  and 
what  b«ve  ton  ?  The  eapricioaa  spe- 
culations of  a  later  aga— utterly  dead 
-^sH,  that  was  poe%,  diBeachaAted, 
and  reduced  to  oust*  Slitt  worae  do 
.  yoa.£ure  if  yo9  seek  to  read  a  system 
of  physics ;  or,  like  Bacon,  of  political 
pbil060pliy/  Gfote  teUa  liblasas  £^ 
bTesi.t«ns  them  as  AhmM  «sd  as  - 
Livy  (for  it  is  a  mistake  of  Arnold's 


to  think  there  is  any  cBfference  of 
principle  between  him  and  Livy  ia 
this  respect)  told  the  old  stories 
of  Roma— those  glorious  old  stories 
whkh  have  given  us  Maoaiilay*s  ^reat 


The  e£brt  io  distiugiurfi  what  is 
true  from  what  is  ftlse,  in  the  ^id  le- 
gends of  Grreece,  on  the  presuttption 
that  the  fiction  had  a  basts  of  tnith 
on  which  it  rested,  is  well  described 
by  Mr.  Grote  as  altogether  fruitkes. 
Indeed  he  denies  that  even  any  basis 
of  troth  (meaning  by  the  word»  fact) 
in  most  cases  exists  :«-«- 

''The  fiieneral  dispositkni  to  sAopt 
the  semi-hbtorioal  toaory  as  to  tba 
genesis  of  Ohreeian  mvtlies,  arises  in 
part  Arom  reluctance  m  critics  to  im- 
pute to  the  mytbopocic  ages  extremo 
credulity  or  fraud,  and  from  the  usual 
presumption,  that  where  mudi  is  be- 
lieved some  portion  of  it  must  be  true. 
There  would  be  some  weight  in  ^lese 
pounds  of  reasoning,  if  the  ages  under 
discussion  had  been  supplied  with  re- 
cords and  accustomed  to  critical  inoui- 
Tj,  But  amongst  a  people  unproviaed 
withth:e  former,  and  strangers  to  the 
latter,  credulity  is  necessarily  at  its 
maximum,  as  well  in  the  narrator  him- 
self as  in  his  hearers  :  the  idea  of  d^- 
berate  fraud  is  moreorer  inapplicable, 
for  if  the  hearers  are  dbposed  to  accept 
what  is  related  to  them  as  a  revelittion 
from  the  Muse,  the  oestrus  of  composition 
is  quite  sufficient  to  impart  a  similar  ^^- 
suasion  to  the  poet  whose  mhid  is  pene- 
trated with  it.  The  belief  of  that  day 
can  hardly  be  said  to  stand  apart  by 
itself  as  an  act  of  reason:  it  becomes 
confounded  with  vivacious  imaginikion 
and  earnest  emotion;  and  in  eveory  case 
where  these  mental  exdtabfflties'  are 
powerfullv  acted  upon,  faith  eniues  un- 
consciously and  as  a  matter  of  course. 
How  active  and  prominent  sudi  teilden- 
cies  were  among  the  eariy  Gfiseks,'  the 
extraordinary  ^uty  and  originaSfy  of 
their  epic  poetry  may  teach  us.  - 

"  It  IS,  besides,  a  presumption  fHr  too 
largelv  and  indiscriminately  applied, 
even  in  our  own  advanced  aj^  that 
where  much  is  believed,  somethmg  must 
neeessarily  be  traa— 4hat  aofredtted 
fiction  is  always  traceabla  to^some^basis 
of  historical  truth.  The  influence  of 
imagination  and  feeling  is  not  confined 
simply  to  the  process  of  ratonehing, 
transformiiur,  or  magnifying  naetatlTes 
originally  founded  on  fact;  it  will 
often  create  new  nsrrati««S'^r  its  own, 
wfttioue  any  such  frsiimliM^r>tesU. 
Where  there  is  any  tteaettShm  ofiMn- 
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timentfMrvi^diog  men  living  in  society, 
whether  it  be  refigious  or  political^, 
love,  admiration,  or  antipathy — all  inci- 
dents tending  to  iQnstrate  that  senti- 
ment are  eagerly  welcomed,  rapidly 
firoiifarted  afod  (as  agetteral ride) easily 
accredited.  If  real  incidents  are  not  at 
hand,  iwpreaaive  fietions  wiU  be  pro* 
Tided,  to  satisfy  the  demasMl:  the  per- 
fect harmoay  of  such  fictions  with  the 
prevalent  feeling  stands  in  the  place  of 
eertifyiag  testimony,  and  causes  men  to 
hear  them  not  merely  with  credence, 
but  even  with  delist :  to  call  them  in 
fjnestlon  and  reqnire  proof,  is  a  task 
wfai^  cannot  be  undertaken  without  in- 
cforrinff  oblo^y.  Of  each  tendencies 
inthe  nnman  mind,  abundant  evidence 
ia  fiamishtd  by  the  innumerable  reli- 
gions legends  which  have  acquired  eur- 
r£Acy  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
of  which  no  country  was  more  fertile  than 
Greec# — ^legends  which  derived  their 
origin,  not  from  special  facts  misre- 
ported  and  exaggerated,  but  from  pi- 
ous feelinffs  pervMing  the  society,  and 
ttanslated  into  narrative  by  forward 
and  imaginative  minds— lec^ends,  in 
iriiich  not  merely  the  incidents,  but 
often  even  the  personages  are  unreal, 
^et  in  which  the  generating  sentiment 
18  conspicuously  discernible,  providing 
its  own  matter  as  well  as  its  own  form. 
Other  sentiments  also,  as  well  as  the 
rdigious,  provided  they  be  fervent  and 
widely  diffused,  will  find  expression  in 
current  narrative,  and  become^  portions 
of  the  general  public  belief— every  cele- 
brated and  notorious  character  is  the 
source  of  a  thousand  fictions  exemplify- 
ing his  peculiarities.  And  if  it  be  true, 
as  I  tbink  present  observation  may  show 
us,  that  such  creative  agencies  are  even 
now  visible  and  effective,  when  the  ma- 
terials of  I'enuine  history  are  copious 
and  crlticafly  studied — much  more  are 
we  warranted  in  concluding  that  in 
a^es  destitute^  of  records,  strangers  to 
Jiistorical  testimony,  and  full  of  belief 
in  divine  inspiration  both  as  to  the 
future  and  as  to  the  past,  narratives 
imrely  fictitious  will  acquire  ready 
and  nninquiring  credence,  provided 
.  ofdy  they  be  plausible  and  in  bar- 
mooy  with  the  preconceptbns  of  the  au- 
ators." 

There  can,  we  thMc^  be  MMto  donbt 

^bat  Mr.  Grote  is  fieht  hi  refbejiig  ta 

'follow  Creuxer  and  Herrmann,  in  their 

.  vSQti^  to  construct  a  oarratiye  of  the 

''^■nii  I  'j  ■       (■ M ,  * 


st^  by  wbick  Greece  originally  be- 
oame  possessed  of  its  my thology»  when 
there  is  little  more  to  rely  on  than 
the  ■acertaia  vestiges  of  ^Okology. 
A  time  may  oome-— nay,  is»  we  think, 
approaohifig — ^when  something  may 
come  of  these  investigations.  Hitherto 
absolutely  nothing  has  been  done;  and 
the  effort  to  deduce  history  fk'om  the 
traces  of  languages,  the  relation^  of 
which  to  each  other  are  so  imperfectly 
known  as  never  to  afford  any  sure 
footing,  is,  to  say  the  least,  prema- 
ture. We  oaanot,  however,  i^ee 
with  our  author  in  tlnnking  that  the 
Mysteries  in  their  origin  were  wi^nt 
an  esoteric  meaning,  or  were  merely 
foreign  ceremonials,  introduced  into 
Greece  at  a  period  after  the  Homeric 
times,  and  to  which  their  peculiar  sig- 
nificance was  given  by  later  interpre- 
ters, who  sought  to  create  a  pl^lo- 
sophioal  rdigion  distinct  from  the 
popular.  We  disregard  wholly  the 
all^ories  of  the  later  Pktontite  ^bnt 
we  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  among  the  Greeks  whiofaeonld 
be  properly  called  religion,  was  con- 
nected with  the  Mysteries.  Indeed 
we  think  that  Yarro's  di&tinction  of 
theology  into  three  departmen^  — 
the  mythieal,  the  civil,  and  the  phy- 
sical— witii  his  ei^lMiatiQDft  o£  the 
classification,  admit  this.  The  first 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  tb^poets ; 
the  seoond»  to  the  state;  the  third,  to 
philosophers.  The  first  and  third-^the 
poetioia  and  philosophic  .stood  4hen 
in  the  relntien  of  teixt  and  comment ; 
the  seeondy  iudiiding  public  wpiwhip 
and  religious  rite^,  alone  approaphes 
the  notion  of  what  may,  of  course  in  a 
Ter]rim|>erfiBet  sense  of  the  word,  be  oall- 
edrritgion*  Belief,  in  scny  proper  eente 
of  the  word,  in  the  **  fabidoue  Gods,"* 
did  not  exist.  The  effort  to  translate 
the  old  poetic  stories  into  distinct  alle- 
goriea  or  into  history,  is  well  exppsed 
hyPkrto.  Sooratet(inthePh«idciu)is 
asked  whether  he  beUevea  the  Utf  end 
of  Oreiihjria,  daughter  of  Erecthens, 
hemg  earned  off  by  Boreas^  His  re- 
ply is,  that  he  luiopts  the  onrrent.  ver- 
sion of  the  story,  and  treats  as  imhelief 
the  sort  of  tnterpretatiooi^  which  we 
nse  new  tohi  was  the  real  meaning 


•  •  *  -^r'*  Pieis  fah«lpsas  Deos  aocommodatoe  esse  ad  tkeatnim»  natnrales  ad  Mundmn 
.iiiivU0MiA«lVh«P*''*^Yamh  <i  Amfft^tin'MCiUm  i>«i, quoted  for  adifferent  purpose, 
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of  Boob  stories,  ''It  would  not  be 
8traQge«**  be  sayS*  **  if  I  dUbelieved  it 
as  tbe  clever  men  do  ;  I  might  then 
shew  my  cleverness  by  paying  that  a 
gust  of  Boreas  threw  her  down  from 
th«  rocks  while  she  waa  at  play;  and 
that  having  been  killed  in  this  manner, 
she  was  reported  to  have  been  carried 
oflP  by  Boreas,  Such  speculations  are 
amusing  enough,  but  they  belong  to 
men  ingenious  and  busy-minded  over- 
much, and  not  gpreatly  to  be  envied,  if  it 
be  only  for  this  reason,  that  after  hav- 
ing set  right  one  fable,  they  are  under 
the  necessity  of  applying  the  same  pro* 
cess  to  a  host  of  others — Hippocen* 
taurSjCbimflsrasiGorgoiis,  Pegasus,  and 
numberless  other  monsters  and  incre** 
dibilities.  A  man  who,  disbelieving 
these  stories,  should  try  to  flnd  a  pro- 
bable basis  for  each  of  them,  will  dis- 
play an  ill-placed  acuteness,  and  take 
upon  himself  ao  endless  burthen  for 
wnich  at  least  I  have  no  leisure :  ac- 
cordingly, I  forego  such  researches, 
apd  believe  in  the  current  version  of 
the  stories/'*  It  is  not  easy  to  use 
language  that  will  not  mislead  i  for 
Plato  describes  himself  as  a  believer  in 
such  of  the  popular  legends  as  he  thinks 
worthy  of  gods  and  heroes*-he  disbe- 
lieves the  enormities  told  of  them, 
<<  If  the  poets,*' says  he,  '^are  permitted 
to  imitate  such  legends,  we  must  com^ 
pel  them  to  deny  that  the  perpetra- 
tera  were  gods,  or  tbe  spna  of  gods." 
The  test,  then,  in  Plato's  mind  of  Uie 
oredibility  of  tbe  legend  is  its  adequately 
representing  tome  moral  truth.  This, 
perhaps  was  refining  in  as  great  a  de- 
gree as  any  other  class  of  interpret^s. 
Mr,  Grote  disregards  all  chrono- 
logical speculations  connected  with 
Greeee  anterior  to  the  period  of  the 
firat  Olympiad.  On  no  supposition 
can  they  be  defended.  The  pedigree 
of  the  Spartau  kings,  for  instance,  is 
taken  as  the  basis  from  whiph  time  is 
to  be  estimated  i  and  thirty  years  being 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  a  gene- 
ration, computations  are  formed  oii  this 
supposition*  This  is  altogether  il- 
lusory, as  the  gepealogies  are  those 
of  superhuman  persons,  and  condi- 
tions derived  from  history  have  no 
bearing  on  the  case.  But  this  is  too 
favourable  a  view  of  the  matter,  as  it 


assumes  that  the  mythical  persona 
were  men  or  gods,  or  something  of  the 
kind.  Listen,  however,  to  Ottfried 
MUllar  speaking  o«  the  sulgett ; — 

"  The  mythical  genealogies  of  Argos 
competed  with  those  of  Siovon,  and  both 
these  cities,  by  a  Ions  train  of  patriar- 
chal princes  (roost  of  whom  are  merely 
personifications  of  the  country,  its  momi. 
tains  and  rivers),  were  able  to  place 
their  origin  at  a  period  of  the  greatest 
antiquity,  "t 

The  pedigrees,  then,  out  of  whieh  wise 
men  have  been  making  history,  were, 
for  anything  we  know  to  the  eontrary, 
maps  of  the  country. 

The  pedigree  of  the  Spartan  kings, 
which  mrnished  the  basis  of  the  calcu- 
lations which  Mr,  Grote  examines,  had 
no  more  pretensions  to  credibility  than 
any  other  of  the  thousands  with  which 
Greece  abounded.  There  was  no 
kingdom-r-no  city — no  family  without 
its  pedigree — and  in  all  were  super* 
human  beinffs  introduced— indeed  wens 
the  single  object  of  what  was  ahnost  an 
admitted  political  fiction  to  express  or 
to  create  a  link  of  connexion  between 
the  different  communities  of  which 
Greece  was  composed.  Fable  has  its 
own  truth  and  its  own  laws.  It  "  de- 
lightedly believes  Divinities  being  itself 
divine.*'  It  is  a  dull  thing  to  at- 
tempt te  reduce  it  to  sober  Ustovy. 

<'  When  Hecataeus  visited  Thebes  in 
E^ypt,  he  mentioned  to  the  Egvptian 
priests,  doubtless  with  a  feeling  or  satis- 
faction and  pride,  the  imposinsr  pedigree 
of  the  gens  to  which  he  belonged, — 
with  fifteen  ancestors  in  ascending  line, 
and  a  god  as  the  initial  progenitor. 
But  he  found  himself  immeasurably 
overdone  by  the  priests  '  who  genealo- 
psed  against  him.'  They  showed  to 
him  three  hundred  and  forty-one  wooden 
colossal  statues,  representing  the  sue* 
cession  of  chief  priests  in  the  temple  in 
uninterrupted  series  from  father  to  son, 
through  a  space  of  11,300  years.  Prtof 
to  the  commencement  of  this  long  period 
(they  saidX  the  gods,  dwelling^ along 
with  men,  nad  exercised  swav  in  £gjrpt$ 
but  they  repudiated  altogether  tbe  ide» 
of  men  begotten  by  gods  or  of  heroes.^ 

In  all  these  genealogies,  a  few,proba- 


*  We  adopt  Mr.  6rote*s  translation  of  tba  passage  GrM$$  Grf^op»  v^.  I  ^jfi^c^^ 

t  Mailer's  "History  of  th©  Literature  of  Greece,'*  pajro 8.  r    .    -    .,- 
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Wy  wy  few,  of  the  lower  members  of 
the  teriei  are  real— the  upper  are  fU>u- 
loot— and  we  hare  no  test  whatever  to 
apply  to  snob  seeming  tmth  as  may 
remain  when  what  is  plainly  fiction  is 
remored.  No  choice  remains  then, 
bat  to  disregard  the  whole.  We  must 
remember  that  the  Greeks  had  their 
own  donbts  and  disputes  whether  some 
of  the  persons  in  those  legends  were 
men  or  gods ;  and  the  modern  inquirer 
has  not  better  data  to  go  on  than  they 
had  in  any  question  that  assumes  the 
character  of  critical  investigation. 

Fable,  then,  being  to  be  regarded  as 
fabl^  Mr.  Grote's  account  of  the  Gre- 
cian mythes  in  thus  summed  up  by 
himself: — 

"1.  They  are  a  special  product  of  the 
imagination  and  feeungs,  radically  dis- 
tinct both  from  history  and  philosophy : 
they  cannot  be  broken  down  and  ae- 
composed  into  the  one  nor  allegorised 
into  the  other.  There  are  inde^  some 
particular  and  even  assignable  mythes, 
which  raise  intrinsic  presumption  of  an 
allegorising  tendency;  and  there  are 
doubtless  some  others,  though  not  spe- 
cially aasignable,  which  contain  portions 
of  matter  of  fact  embodied  in  them ;  but 
such  matter  of  fact  cannot  be  verified  by 
any  intrinsic  mark,  nor  are  we  entitled 
to  presume  its  existence  in  any  g^ven 
.  ease  unless  some  collateral  evidence  can 
be  produced. 

**  2.  We  are  not  warranted  in  apply* 
inr  to  the  mythical  world  the  rules 
eiUier  of  historical  credibility  or  chrono- 
legieal  sequence.  Its  personages  are 
gMa,  herees,  and  men,  in  constant  jux- 
taposition and  reciprocal  sympathy; 
men  too,  of  whom  we  know  a  large  pro- 
portion to  be  fictitious,  and  of  whom 
we  can  never  ascertain  how  many  may 
have  been  real  No  series  of  such  per- 
sonages can  serve  as  materials  for  chro- 
nological calculation. 

"  3.  The  mythes  were  originally  pro- 
duced in  an  age  whioh  had  no  records, 
no  j^hilosophy,  no  criticism,  no  canon  of 
belief,  and  scarcely  any  tincture  either 
of  astronomy  or  geography,  but  which, 
on  the  other  band,  was  full  of  religious 
faith,  distinguished  for  quick  and  sus- 
ceptible imagination,  seeing  personal 
agents  where  we  look  only  for  objects 
aad  connecting  laws ; — an  age  moreover 
eager  for  new  narrative,  accepting  with 
the  unconscious  impressibility  of  chil- 
dren Cthe  question  of  truth  or  falsehood 
beiufi"  never  formally  raised)  all  which 
ran  m  harmony  with  its  pre-existing 
feeling,  and  penetrated  by  inspired  pro- 
iMMts  and  poets  in  the  same  pro^portion 
fhat  it  was  lndiff)»rent  to  positive  evi* 


dence.  To  such  hearers  did  the  primi- 
tive poet  or  story-teller  address  him- 
self: it  was  the  glory  of  his  productive 
genius  to  provide  suitable  narrative  ex- 
pression for  the  faith  and  emotions 
whioh  he  shared  in  common  with  them, 
and  the  rich  stock  of  Greciui  mythes 
attests  how  admirably  he  performed  his 
task.  As  the  gods  and  Uie  heroes 
formed  the  conspicuous  object  of  na- 
tional reverence,  so  the  mythes  were 
partly  divine,  partly  heroic,  partly  both 
In  one:  the  adventures  of  Achilles, 
Helen,  and  Diom^d^s,  (Edipus  and 
Adrastus,  Meleager  and  Altbaaa,  of 
Jas6n  and  the  Argd,  were  recounted  by 
the  same  tongues,  and  accepted  with 
the  same  unsuspecting  confidence  as 
those  of  Apollo  and  ij'temis,  ot*  Ares, 
and  Aphroditd,  of  Poseidon  and  He- 
rakles. 

"4v  The  Umehowever  came,  when  this 
plausibility  ceasedio  be  complete.     The 
Grecian  mind  made  an  important  ad- 
vance, socially,  ethically,  and  intellec- 
tuall^r.     Philosophy  and  history    were 
constituted,  prose  writing  and  chrono- 
logical   records     became   familiar;    a 
canon  of  belief  more  or   less   eritical 
came  to  be  tacitly  recognised.     More- 
over, superior  men  profited  more  largely 
by  the  stimulus,  and  contracted  habits 
of  judging  difierent  from  the  vulgar : 
the  god  Elenchus  (to  use  a  personmca- 
tion  of  MenanderV  the  giver  and  prover 
of  truth,  descenaed  into  their  minds. 
Into  the  new  intellectual  median,  thus 
altered  in  its  elements,  and  no  longer 
uniform  in  its  quality,  the  mythes  de- 
scended by  inheritance ;  but  they  were 
found,  to  a  certain  extent,  out  of  har- 
mony even  with    the  feelings   of  the 
people,  and  altogether  dissonant  with 
those  of  instructed  men.    3ut  the  most 
superior  Greek  was  still  a  Greek,  and 
cherished  the  common  reverential  sen- 
timent   towards  the    foretime    of  his 
country.     Though  he  could  neither  be- 
lieve nor  respect  the  mythes  as  they 
stood,  he  was  'under  an  imperious  men- 
tal necessity  to  transform  them  into  a 
state  worthy  of  his  belief  and  respect. 
Whilst  the  literal  mythe  still  continued 
to  float  amone  the  poets  and  the  people, 
critical  men  interpreted,   altered,   de- 
composed, and  added,  until  they  found 
something  which  satisfied  their  minds 
as  a  supposed  real  basis.     They  manu- 
factured   some    dogmas    of   supposed 
original  philosophy,  and  a  long  series  of 
fancied  history  and  chronology,  retain- 
ing the  mythical  names    and  genera- 
tions even  when  they  were  obliged  to 
discard  or  recast  the  mythical  events. 
The  interpreted  mythe  was  thus  pro- 
moted into  a  reality,  while  the  literal 
my  the  was  degraded  mto  a  fiction." 
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.  Thtreiap  >#  coiinexjon  w|tb  ibis  4u)>- 
jicW  K^wny^otx  by  Mir.  Grote,  ootie 

It  is  oot  ^urprUii^  thxX  between  th« 
•arliMt  juid  the  Utest  period  aligned 
for  tb»  existence  o£  the  poet*  there 
shotUd  be  aa  iaterral  of  almost  four 
hundred  jreara — particularlj  when  we 
consider  now  loosely  all  poems  in  his 
inetc#  and  on  heroic  subjects  have 
been  called  by  his  name.  In  Chioa 
there  was  a  fraternity  existing  to  the 
bilterio  tiia^St  who  claimed  a  decent 
from  Homer-*who  worshipped  him  as 
a  God  with  sacnfice^^who  cultivated 
poetrygw  an  art — and  whose  account 
of  the  works  called  by  the  name  of 
their  anqertor  was»  that  the  composi- 
tions of  the  whole  tribe-extending 
for  many  ages-*- were  called  by  the 
one  common  name*  They  practised 
the  «rt  of  Homer ',  and  their  works 
weve^  without  any  thought  of  decep- 
tioogr  oalled  by  the  name  of  the  clan. 
Thepn>ce«8  of  imagination  necessary 
£hr  this  identification  was  not  unfami- 
liar to  the  Greeks.  It  is,  indeedi  fa- 
miliar in  every  language.  When  the 
''4>Qetry of  Homer* 'was  mentioned*  the 
wards  ^ere  uttered  in  much  the  same 
ae^se  i»  when  we  say  **  the  religion  of 
Mi^met.  "This  wouldaccount  for  some 
of  the  language  of  an  early  ^iod»  and 
sbew  hiow  naturally  a  false  interpeta- 
ti0B;  might  grow  on  words  origmally 
having  a  different  meaning  from  that  in 
w|ucb  they  werei^terwards  used.  The 
qi^^n  of  ^e  authorship  of  the  great 
po^ins  of  the  Iliad  andthe  Odmey — all 
m^ruftthatrwenow  mean  by  Homer— 


if  lubstantiaUy  a  different  one.  Were 
JMth  those  poems  by  tiie  same  SEUtfaor  ? 
^  each  or  eilAier  of  these  poems  a 
work  having  no  original  unity  of  de- 
sign, but  a  conection  made  m  after 
times  of  ballads  written  at  different 

Seriods,  by  different  authors,  and 
ove-tailed  together  with  more  or  less 
skill  ?*  These  questions,  each  of  which 
branches  into  several  topics  of  inquiry, 
are  examined  by  Mr.  Grote.  He  de- 
termines both  poems  to  be  of  the  same 
a^e,  and  the  time  of  their  production 
to  have  been  between  8^0  s.  c.  and  776 
B.  c*  The  preservation  of  poems  of 
such  lenp:th  as  the  Iliad  by  oral  tradi- 
tlon,  which  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
believing  them  to  have  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  detached  ballad;^  can  only 
appear  surprising  to  those  who  judge 
of  the  powers  of  memory  by  what  i% 
ordinarily  is  seen  to  accomplish  in  our 
own  times.  The  rhapsodes  were  a 
class  educated  and  trained  to  the  reci- 
tation. We  ourselves  think  we  have 
met  persons  who  could  repeat  the 
whole  of  Scott's  poetry.f  Mr.  Grote 
quotes  irom  one  of  the  publications  of 
the  Oriental  Translation  Society  In^ 
stances  of  the  same  kind  of  menxory  as 
that  required  by  the  rhapsodiste  ?.— 

«*  The  Kurrogllan  rhapsodes  are 
called  Ktnrroglou- Khans,  from  kaan* 
den,  to  shig.  Theb  daty  Is  to  katm 
by  heart  all  the  m^etingi  of  Kunroglon, 
narrate  them,  or  sing  them»  with  iths 
aoeompanimeDi  of  the  favourite  inetru« 
ment  of  Kurruglou,  the  ehunfur,  er  sitar, 
a  three^^tringed  guitar.  Ferdaasi  has 
also  his  Shah-namu-khcuMt  and  the  Pro- 


♦  We  fcBWseribe  Wolfs  note,  in  which  he  brings  together  all  he  can  find  in  the  writ- 
ings oiih^  Wi/wwots  to  favour  his  theory  of  Pisistratus  havinff  invented  the  argument 
in  the  Iliad.  No  one  of  them  comes  up  to  his  point.  It  is  plain  that  all  theylmport 
is»-Uiat  he  arranged  the  separate  rhapsodies  according  to  the  ongmal  design  of  the 

*^!func  vero  nihil  opus  est  conjecturas  oapere:  HUtot^  hquHmr.  ^am 
rex  toUus  anHquUatU,  et,  si  sommam  spectes,  con$etUiens  fitma  test^tmy  ™isr 
tratty  carmina^omerl  primum  eonaigjutsM  Kttaris,  et,  in  enm  ordmeji  reafegfifee 
q$u>  nunc  leiruntur.— (Not.)  Clc.  de  Orat.  iH.  84.  Quia  doeHor  iitdsm  tUittmporf^ 
&!a/aut  cuius  eloquentia  Htterh  innttncHer  Jkim  ttntUtur,  quum  PUi9imt9:ifmt^ 
primus  Hameri  libros,  confiisos  anteo,  sic  di9pogUi$»€  dicitw^  «t  mmc  *tf*«i«i.  *««- 
san.  vH.  ^.  p.  594.  ni/ri*^^ «r#r  tTfi  r»'Of*n^  ht^M^finm  «  Km  mKXmx^  jtw*/*^! w- 
fttm  n$^iiir»,  Joseph,  c  Apton.  i.  2:  ^m^y^  •^  'Ofm^ss  *f  >Tf«^«^t  «*r#»  «jgj«*J 
»««»V«ri/»,  «kXX«  itauftifAt/'ivtfiinif  i»  rvt  ttffutriii  ^m^  #»#ri#nv«M,  VWeheet  »  ^^^i 
tratO*  JElian.  V.  Hist.  xiif.  14.  •tfl-rwo  ntmirr^r9t  ^ttfetynyttv,  mmpm  mt  IXtmim 
KM  rnt  0^i/#n/«y.  Liban.  Pancgyr.  in  Julian.  T.  i.  p.  170.  Reisk.  niir/»T^«i«^»  tw«u^ 
*»^u  vfl-ie  TUf  rm  *Of^^tf  ^t^HUfiifttf  ^uXXayfif.  Smdas,  v.  'Ofin^H  ;  *T#vi^»ir#wi«!Si 
n^  rftnrmx^*!  Ar#  w#>.^w»*  f^  f^^^^ra  lx»  tlu^iffr^arov,  <rw  r«»  Ainftuvf  fv^ttneu.  Bnst^th: 

TiH»rf»,  ww' iriT«y»»,  w ^it*<*  nw/^r^^r#t;.**      ,         •    ,      ,  .  ,.     tit    ^     "j^ 

t  Mr.  Grote  (quoting  Xenophon)  says,  '*^ere  were  ^gentlemen  m  Ath^pflv^S^ 
repeat  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey  by  heart.** 
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pbet  ^iahomraed  his  Korat^kam.  Th« 
tuemory  of  UieM  singvra  k  troly  asto- 

sishiB^  Ate?e»jreqiioat,  they  recite 
in  one  breath  for  some  hoars,  wilhoat 
stammering,  begmamg  the  tale  at  the 
passage  or  verse  pointed  out  by  the 
fcparers.  •  •  •  One  of  the  songs  of 
the  Calmnck  national  bards  lasts  a 
whole  day."* 

In  Herodotus'  aceonnt  of  the  priests 
of  Egypt,  and  Caesar's  of  the  Druids 
of  Oatu,  their  prodigious  memory  is 
dwelt  on.  We  transcribe,  in  a  note, 
the  passage  from  OsBsar.f  The  accu- 
ral e  transmission,  under  these  circum- 
stances. Would  be  less  like^  than  the 
substantial  nreservation.  To  the  ques- 
ti6u,^ve  tbey  been  accurately  trans- 
mitted? Mr.  Grote's  answer  would 
be,  that  we  have  reason  to  know  they 
haw  not.  PassMpes  are  cited  in 
andent  autBors  from  these  poems 
wbieb  do  not  now  exist.  Our  solution 
of  ibis  latter  fkct  would  be  somewhat 
diflferent  fh)m  Mr.  Grote's.  The  an- 
dent authors  who  cite  them  bhmder- 
ed,  or  perhaps  used  the  name  of 
Homer  in  the  loose  way  in  whfch  Mr. 
Grote  tells  us  it  was  employed  by  the 
Homeridse  oi  Chios.  It  is  suggested 
by  Mr.  Grote,  as  indeed  it  was  by 
Muller  and  others,  that  the  whole 
Iliad  or  Odyssey  was  not  unlikely  to 
have  been  reoited,  on  sucoessive  days^ 
at  aome  of  the  Greek  ^stttvals.  This  ia 
and  in  reply  ta  the  queaiion,  what 
eotld  be  the  o^eot  of  one  great  poem, 
at  a  titee  when  there  were  no  readers, 
and  when  it  is  assumed,  therefore,  it 
could  not  be  judged  of  as  a  whole? 
The  answer  is  not  an  unfair  one,  even 
without  any  evidence  of  the  fact,  to 
the  kind  of  criticism  to  which  it  is  in- 


tended as  a  reply:  Howierer,  if  k-tap- 
90des,  or  cdihjmnies  of  rhapwdes^  Wei»e 
in  the  habtt  of  sorecftlng  the  ttoirtw^  it 
h  strange  that  df  such  a  fact  be- 
fore the  time  of  Solon  there  should 
be  no  remaning  evidetice.  The  unity 
of  any  great  work  arises,  however,  not 
Arom  external  conditions  of  the  demands 
of  the  audience  to  whom  it  Is  addressed, 
but  in  obedience  to  the  satisfying 
sense  of  completeness  in  the  author's 
own  mbd.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
hnagine  how  the  Hiad  should  hare 
been  broken  down  into  fragmentary 
ballads.  We  cannot  see  any  ante^^ 
cedent  probability  of  a  number  of 
ballads  being  put  together  so  as  to 
form  an  Hiad.  If  the  questton  be  a 
dioice  of  difficulties,  we  are  fbr  the 
one  Homer,  as  the  less  ^ffictiU  supu 
position.  The  world  has  at  no  tkne 
been  so  fertile  of  great  poets  as  to 
make  us  think  it  a  less  wonderful 
thing  to  suppose  the  existence  of  mor<^ 
than  one  author  fVyr  either  of  these 
great  works.  Think  of  lessening  the 
miracle  by  imagining  twelve  Homers 
rather  than  one.  Is  not  this-tb  in- 
crease the  difficulty  beyond  all  mea- 
sure— shall  we  sajr  even  of  possibi- 
lity— when  we  remetxiber  that  in  the 
ages  that  have  since  passed,  no  sucIk 
poet  has  appeared  ?t 

Mr.  Grote  examines  both  poeme.  Of 
the  unity  of  the  Od^sey  he  is  satisfied*' 
It  cannot  have  been  formed  of  "pM^^ex^ 
isting  ballads.  Its  purpose  is  one-^is 
everywhere  apparent.  Inaccuracies  ist,* 
ist,  or  seem  toexist ;  and  it  is  Imposslllei 
we  believe,  quite  to  harmonise  the 
time  which  the  journeyings  of  Odys- 
seus and  Telemaehus  mustiMcve  oi^cu- 
pied,  when  we  would  expla^  how  they 


*  Spectflsens  of  the  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia.  London:  1842.  Introduction, 
p.  13^  and  also  p.  372.  .     - 

.^  t  *'  Mag»«m  ibi  numemm  versuum  ediaoere  dicuntur :  itaqne  annos  nonnulti  vice- 
nea^  in  di^ii^ina  pa*matt0nt.  Neque  faa  esse  exiatimant  ea  Jiteris  mandare  cum  in 
natiquia  fere  rebus  publiois  privatiaque  rationiboa  Grfiecis  utantur  Uteris.  Id  mihl 
d««h|i8  de  ea«sis  instttuisae  vidantur;  quod  noque  in  ,vul^;um  diseiplinam  efferri 
veliikt  neque  eos  qui  discant  Uteris  conqsos  minus  memorise  studere :  quod  fere 
pleri^qu*aocidtt  at  pr«sidio  literarum  diligentiam  in  perdiscendo  ac  memoriam  re- 
mittaat.'*-«.X>e  hdh  GaUico,  Ub.  0. 

t  Wa  transeribe  from  the  last  number  of  the  **  Quarterly  Beview,**  in  confirmation 
of  onr  view«  the  following  passage.  **  Nor  is  it  an  argument  without  great  force 
that  never  in  the  history  ot  man  were  two  such  poets.  If  not  absolutely,  yet  nearly 
contemporaneous.  One  Homer  is  marvel  enough  ;  it  seems  beyond  possibility  to 
niuttiplv  him  even  into  two.? — Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixxviii.  page  188.  The 
resefaiblance,  even  in  the  form  of  expression,  between  this  and  what  we  have  written 

'  ovc  is  very  remarkable.   It  is,  however,  accidental.    This  article  was  sent  to  the 
er*9^ibr6  the  publtcHtidn  of  the  fteview. 
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first  caine  to  meet  in  tbe  tent  of 
Eumoeus.  On  ground  such  as  this — 
which  Mr.  Grote  properly  refbses  to 
build  upon»one  set  of  critics  tell  us 
that  the  poem  was  not  ori^aUj  one, 
and  striughtwaT  begin  to  oreak  it  up 
into  ballads,  with  many  a  hole  in  them ; 
another  set  say,  **  oh,  this  was  part  of 
another  epic,  of  ■  which  Telemachus 
was  the  hero — very  probably  by  the 
same  poet" — "certainly  not  by  the 
same  poet,"  says  another ;  **the  style  is 
altogether  different;"  and  in  pretty 
mucn  the  same  fashion  as  Schle- 
gel  satisfied  himself  that  Shakspeare 
wrote  the  ''Widow  of  Watling-street," 
and  that  he  not  only  wrote  the  "York- 
shire Tragedy,"  but  that  it  ought  to  be 
classed  among  his  best  and  maturest 
works,*  poor  Homer  is  made  answer- 
able  for  ail  the  cyclic  nonsense,  of  which 
fragments  any  where  appear,  and 
every  part  of  what  articulately-speak- 
ing men,  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  have  ascribed  to  him,  is  hacked 
and  hewed  to  pieces. 

"At  carminum  primi  auditores  non 
adeo  curiosi  erant  ut  ejnsmodi  remm 
rationes  aut  ezquirerent  aut  expende- 
rent :  neque  eomm  fides  e  ssbtiluNribus 
ooBgriMntiis  omnio  pendefoat.  MonendiB 
enim  sunt  etiam  atque  etiam  Homerieo- 
f  am  ttudioai,  veteres  illos  tutU^t  non  lin- 
gua profesaorii  inter  virot  criticos  et 
grammaticos  aut  alios  quoscunque  ar- 
gutiarum  captatores  oarmina  cantitasse 
sed  inter  eos  qui  sensibns  animomm 
Hbere,  incaute,  et  eil\ise  indulgebant."t 

The  really  curious  thing  is,  that 
considering  the  spirit  in  which  the 
poem  has  been  examined,  so  little  in- 
consistency has  been  detected  in  the 
plot. 

Mr.  Grote  having  satisfied  himself 
of  the  unity  of  the  Odyssey,  by  the 
unequivocal  adaptation  of  its  parts  to 
each  other,  and  the  impossibility  of 
breaking  it  into  short  stories,  and  also 
having  convinced  himself  that  it  is  of 
the  same  age  as  the  Iliads  applies  the 
principles  at  which  he  has  arrived  to 
the  Iliad.  Continuous  epics  are  not  in- 


consistent with  the  character  of  the 
age  in  which  one  such  as  the  Odvssey 
has  been  produced.  There  is^  there- 
fore, no  antecedent  probability  agunst 
the  unity  of  the  Iliad. 

"That  the  Iliad  is  not  so  essentially 
one  piece  aa  the  Odyssey  every  man 
agrees,"  is  the  proposition  with  which 
Mr.  Grote  opens  his  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  Iliad.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  one  man  who  knew  both  poems 
well,  and  who  didnot  a^ee  in  thn  pro- 
position. The  same  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  before  him  as  before  us,  and  he  ex- 
pressly describes  the  fable  of  the  Odys- 
sey as  "involved" when  compared  with 
that  of  the  Iliad,  and  less  satisffhig 
the  idea  of  perfect  art.  "  Of  Homer  s 
poems,"  says  Aristotle,  ^  the  Iliad  is 
simple  and  impassioned — ^the  Odyssey 
is  involved.'*!  The  hiterweaving  the 
fatal  event  to  the  suitors,  with  the 
prosperous  issue  to  Odysseus,  was  a 
close  of  the  poem  which  seemed  too  epi- 

frammatic  to  Aristotle's  severe  taste, 
t  arose  from  the  desire  of  giving  a 
false  perception  of  pleasure  to  an  au- 
dience, §  founded  rather  on  their  ex- 
pectations of  what  ought  to  be,  had 
they  the  adjustment  of  the  moral 
world,  than  on  the  high  requirements 
of  art.  The  sone  is  too  much  of  a  ser- 
mon. While  this  is,  no  doubt,  evidence 
of  the  unity  of  the  poem  in  die  sense, 
in  which  Mr.  Grote  contends  for  if,  it 
disturbs  the  unity  of  impression.  How 
^Bfierent  is  the  solenm  and  serene  close 
of  the  Iliad, 

shewing  the  funeral  rites  of  Hector, 
whose  death  old  prediotlQiM,  believ- 
ed both  by  Greeks  and  Trojans, 
dwelt  on  by  himself  and  AebUles,  and 
the  determination  of  Zeus  oomnrani- 
cated  to  Hera  m  the  earlier  part*  of 
the  poem,  had  inseparably  conneoted 
with  the  fkte  of  Troy  in  the  divine 

?ian.     To  us  the  peaceful  close  of  the 
liad  is  berond  expresstoa  the  Most 
beautiful  iSoing  we  know  in  haaian 


^Scblegel's  Dramatic  Literature,  Lecture  12. 
t  Payne  Knight's  "  Prolegomena,"  chap.  28. 

"  Aivri^  hf  n  w^a^rti  >.tyfdnt  p*9  vn$0f  iw  ^vVTmwtt^  n  ^titXh  r$  riff  rw^rmrif  f;^Mr«, 

Bo^  n  O^vrnm  »m  rtXiUrSfm  tl  tfrnmrng  rht  CiXrtitn  mm  x**i*^'  ^^***^  '*  **»»'  ^r^mm 

3Mt  nf»  w»  timr^m  m^ittut*.  AjuX^int^t  ym^  u  ifitipnu  mmv  •9xkf  wtumn$  «*m#  hm^mn. — 

En's  h  •ttx  J^vrn  Mit»  r^m/ymhutf  ni$9n  «XX* /mcAJIo  rnf  fu»f»f^t  tiMtm,-^l\Mi,  Chap,  14. 
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poetry — tbeaoffer  of  Achilles  at  an  end 
— and  the  subume  and  tranquiiliKing 
thought  of  man's  proodest  purposes 
overruled — at  all  times  and  in  all  tilings 
orerruled  or  ofercome— 

the  feeling  with  which  the  Iliad  opens* 
left  lingering  on  the  mind,  harmonis- 
ing the  whole  scene  of  tumult 

Aristotle  speaks  of  Homer  hating 
in  both  poems  attained  that  unity  of 
subject^  which  consists  not  alone  in 
etery  part  of  the  work  being  subordi- 
nated to  a  common  purpose,  but  in  the 
Iket  that  no  one  part  can  be  removed 
from  its  place  or  separated  from  the  rest. 
A  passage  thus  separable  he  does  not  re- 
gard as  in  any  proper  sense  belonging 
to  the  work  at  all.  The  adventures  of 
Theseus  and  Hercnlesi  he  says,  were 
told  in  metrical  narratives*  which  he 
win  not  allow  to  possess  the  unity 
which  a  poem  requires*  as  the  incidents 
might*  without  injury  to  the  plan*  be 
varied*  or  displaced*  or  omitted. 

Mr.  Grote  says  that  particular  pas- 
nugtb  are  more  easily  separated  f^om 
the  context  of  the  Iliad  than  of  the 
Odyssev.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
particular  passiiges  may  be  thus  re- 
moved* and  that  so  removed  they  stand 
out  in  more  prominence  than  any 
tiling  that  could  be  selected  from  the 
Odyssey.  This  could  not  but  be*  con- 
sidering the  general  plan  of  both 
poems*  the  absence  and  inaction  of 
Achilles  being  the  condition*  on  which* 
aocordii^  to  the  poet's  conception  of 
his  superiority  to  the  Greek  chiefrains* 
the  opportunity  of  distinction  was 
given  to  the  others.  The  question* 
tiMD*  lA  not  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
passages  so  supposed  to  be  removed* 

.amdllieir  appearing  to  be  perfect  in 
themselves ;  but  of  the  effect  on  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  poem  of  removing 
these  passages.  Our  own  examina- 
tion of  the  poems  has  satisfied  us  that* 
in  this  respect*  the  Iliad  would  suffer 
more  as  a  whole  by  the  separation  of  any 
passages  whatever*  however  such  pas- 
sage* may  seem  to  possess  an  indepen- 
dent vitality^  than  the  Odyssey.  Mr* 
Grote  thinks  he  sees  in  the  Iliad  evi- 

.  donee  that  it  consisted  originally  of  a 
•borter  poem*  confined  more  properly 

«to  AohiUei^— that  an  Achilleid*  as  he 
moM.  call  this  smaller  poem*  composed 
hf  one  poet*  was  afterwards  enlarged 


by  other  poets  of  the  same  age  into  an 
Iliad.  Of  this*  we  own*  that  we  can- 
not see  the  possibility.  The  AohiUeid 
would*  according  to  Mr.  Qrote'd  view* 
consist  of  the  first  book  of  what  now 
constitutes  the  Iliad*  the  eighth*  the 
eleventh*  and  following  bool^*  to  the 
twenty-second.  The  parts  supposed 
to  be  no  part  of  the  original  desi^  are 
(together  with  one  or  two  rejected 
as  interpolations*  and  not  belonging 
either  to  Iliad  or  Achilleis)  chiefly 
those  which  describe  the  battles  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Achilles*  aftef  his 
auarrel  with  Agamemnon*  We  oWn 
lat  the  inaction  of  Achilles  seeming 
to  us  a  part  of  the  plan  as  muoh 
as  his  acts*  we  cannot  think  that 
there  b  any  probability  in  the  existence 
of  a  poem  omitting  this  inaction*  and* 
if  this  be  so,  to  ftU  up  the  intervals  of 
his  absence  with  the  unavailing  exer- 
tions of  others*  seems  almost  forced  on 
the  poet.  Indeed*  if  we  had  to  choose 
among  improbabilities*  we  thmk  Lach- 
man's  division  of  the  poem  into  some 
sixteen  unconnected  ballads*  is  at- 
tended with  less  difficulty  than  Mr. 
Grote's  Iliad  gprafted  on  an  Achilleis* 
The  separate  adventures  of  Diomedes* 
Menelaus*  Odysseus,  and  the  others*  in 
the  earlier  books  of  the  IHad,  are  all 
imperfect  witiiout  Achilles.  They  lead 
to  no  rMulti  iknd  the  reader  is  mAde 
remember  at  all  times  that  they  ean 
lead  to  none.  An  Achilleid*  without 
the  addition  to  the  glorv  of  Achilles 
thus  ffiven  him*  wotdd  leave  him 
scarcely  the  superior  of  any  of  King 
Agamemnon's  heroes.  The  thought* 
in  Homer*  of  enhancing  the  glory  of 
Achilles  by  displaying  tne  prowess  of 
the  other  chieftains*  is  not  unlike  that 
of  Spenser*  who*  in  each  of  the  books 
of  his  magnificent  romance*  would 
seem  to  task  the  powers  of  his  imagi- 
nation in  the  description  of  a  hero* 
sarpassingly  great*  but  whose  great- 
ness being  exhibited  in  some  single 
attribute*  serves  but  to  suggest  an  in- 
adequate measure  of  the  virtues  of  the 
Prince  Arthur  of  his  story*  who  armed 
by  Merlin  and  inspired  by  Gloriana* 
unites  and  embocUes  in  himself  the 
virtues  of  all. 

The  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad  is  one 
with  which  Mr.  Grote  especially  quar- 
rels. It  not  only  does  not  form  a  part 
of  the  original  Achilleis*  but*  if  we 
understand  Mr.  Grote  rightly*  he 
would  degrade  it  from  the  Iliad*    His 
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words  af«  *ilie«et— »*  The  tenth  4)o6k 
it  a  portiCfti  of  the  Ifiad,  Bttt  not  of 
the  Adtilleis;  wl^  the  ninth  book 
appears  to  me  an  addition  (I  venture 
to  say  ah  unworthy  addition)  nowise 
harmonizing  with  that  main  stream 
of  the  Achilleis,  which  flows  from 
the  eleventh  book  to  the  twenty- 
second.**  The  book  gives  an  account 
of  an  embassy  from  Agamemnon 
to  Achilles,  conducted  by  Od^^seus. 
Some  of  its  apparent  or  real  incon- 
sistences with  other  parts  of  the  nar- 
rative,  may  arise  from  inadvertence 
on  the  part  of  Homer  or  his  readers : 

"  Itli  not  Homer  nod«,  bnt  wt  ttut  ileep  t** 

or  perhaps  some  of  the  difiBcnlty  may 
arise  from  our  assuming  as  fact  all 
that  Odysseus  is  made  to  say,  forget- 
ting his  character  ;*  but  the  loss  of  the 
book  would  be  a  serious  one,,  even 
though  it  cannot  be  made  a  part  of 
the  phantom  Achilleis.  We  will  not 
now  discuss  its  connexion  with  the  other 
partr  of  poems ;  but  surely  a  book  that 
contains  the  passage  of  Achilles  singing 
to  the  harp  the  deeds  of  heroes — a 
passage  which,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  has  been  dwelt  on  by  those 
who  would  form  to  themselves  any 
distinct  picture  of  those  old  heroic 
times,  cannot  be  regarded  as  so  utterly 
unworthy  as  Mr.  Grote  would  per- 
suade himself.  The  same  book  con- 
tains that  strange  allegory  of  Prayers, 
the  daught^  of  Zeus,  n>llowing  the 
steps  of  Ate  to  undo  the  evib  that 
Violence  inflicts ;  an  allegory  that  goes 
far  to  satisfy  us  that  Homer's  Olympic 
godtffezhibited  but  a  small  part  of  the 
relignn  of  tfae  poet,  or  of  that  of  the 


heroic  times*^  The  ^faook,  it  would 
seem,  has  been  admir«kl  l^  tii«  poetv 
for  Ovidf  has  dosely  tnmilated  tati 
it,  and  it  has  been  knHated  by  Vir^Lt 
The  orators,  and  the  teachers  of  ora- 
tory,  did  not  hesitate  to  quote  it  ais 
auttiority  on  questiont  of  their  ttt, 
for  in  this  way  we  find  it  allddttd  to 
by  Cieero  and  by  QuinotSiaA.  The 
moralists  and  mannerittv  were  ait  it 
too  ;  for  we  find  our  old  friend  Ateofr- 
ander  Pope  quoting  Phitarcb9§  who 
admires  Nestor's  deoornm  in  disciMi*  ' 
ing  the  fitness  of  appeasiag  AoUlles, 
not  in  public,  but  in  a  private  oounoil '  - 
of  the  chiefs ;  and  there  is  anothMf 
old  gentleman,  Vith  one  of  those  long 
names  only  to  be  uttered  on  hohdi^^| 
who  thinks  well  of  Nestor*sdiief«tionin 
advising  Agamemnon  for  this  purpose 
to  ask  his  firiends  to  aupper,  where 
they  ttay  talk  over  the  thing*  l^o 
crities  of  the  days  of  old  were  at  it, 
and  Aristarchusf  cut  out  four  fines, 
thus  admitting  the  genuineness -of  the 
rest.  The  fbur  lines  thus  removed 
have  been  luckily  preserved  by  Plu- 
tarch, and  modern  editors  have  re- 
stored them.  The  philosophers  here 
been  reading  this  book  |  nay,  it  seema 
to  have  had  in  it  somethtnff  of  the 
character  of  prophecy  or  dmnatioli, 
for  a  beautiful  female  appeared  to 
Socrates  in  a  dream,  and  addreisit^ 
him  by  his  name,  repeated  to  bim 
the  Homeric  line,  in  which  AohtUes 
speaks  of  arriving  at  Phthia  within 
three  days,  firom  which  Socrates  in- 
ferred that  he  was  to  die  on  the  third 
day  from  the  communioatiosL**  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  ninth  book  may 


Mtu  'HP'^^Uuf  lih  Ciu^nvt  r^Xvr^ar^f  n  mm)  ^uitii* 

t  Compare  verse  122,  &o.,  with  Ovid's  Epistolse  Heroidum — ^Briseis  to  Achillas, 
verse  30,  &c. 

t  Comjgare  verse  340  with  Tirgil,  JSn.  ix.  136 . 

§  See  a  j^a&sage  of  Plutarch  on  Music,  quoted  by  Pope.-^ Wakefield's  jPopa'«- 

tDionysius  Halicamassus. 
Lucian  is  an  authority  for  our  view  against  Aristarohus,  at  least.  la  lis 
True  History,  he  meets  Homer  in  the  Porttmate  Islands — **  Quaat  aux  vers  que  . 
nous  disons  n'etre  pas  de  luy  (we  quote  i¥om  an  old  French  translatiop,  not 
having  the  original  near  us)  je  luy  demanday  s'il  ks  avoit  escrits,  et  il  jae  4it 
quils  etoient  tons  siens,  se  moquant  d'Aristarque  et  de  Zeoodote  Gimmmane^s 
qiie  faisoient  mestier  de  gausser.V 

*•  'i]>Mtri  Mt  r^irmrt  ^m*  t^itmxiv  U»ifmf, 

See  Cicero  de  Divinatione,  who  relates  the  story  from  Plato.     He  translates  this 
line  from  Homer — "  Tertia  te  Phthise  tempestas  l«ta  locabit." 

**  Socrates — Has  the  vessel  returned  from  Deles,  upon  whose  arHval  I  must 
die?" 

«  Cairo— It  has  not  yet  returned ;  bnt  I  thUik  it  will  arrive  to-day,  according 
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be  more  easily  s^parftt^  from  the 
poem.  Waving  «.  leis  yUible  rent  in 
the  textere^  tb«ti  most  other  passageflj 
but  that  something  wwxld  be  lost  in 
the  omiflstoDy  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients  at  least,  we  think  we  have 
established ;  and  it  so  happens  thai 
this  pasaage,  bj  whomever  or  when- 
eyer  -  mtitteo^  must  have  been  com- 
posed wUh  reference  to  the  position 
it  oo«MpieSft  lor  it  seems  impossible 
to  read  it  as  an  unconnected  ballad, 
so  maagr  are  its  alloaiona  to  the  former 
parta^]}  the  poem. 

Mr,  Grate  regards  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyaa^  as  works  belonging  to  the 
same  age,  bnt  the  prodnolion  of  diffe- 
rent awthors.  The  old  theory  is,  we 
think,  the  true  one*  which  made  them 
the  work  of  one  author  but  of  a  differ- 
ent age^  We  hesitate  to  admit 
the  caasoning  on  vhidh  different  au- 
thors are  as^gned  to  these  poems. 
The  inconaistencies  in  the  mythology 
of  the  poems,  fornisfa  the  most  plausi- 
ble argmoent  for  the  diversity  of  au- 
thorship; but  the  different  train  of 
thouglrt  la  wbioh  the  feelings  of  the 
poet  nmst  necessmily  run,  in  subjects 
so  diverse  in  kind,  would  account  for 
much  of  this ; — ^muoh,  too,  would  be 
accoimted  for  by  the  increased  age  of 
the  poet^  for  we  think  Longinus  ren- 
ders Jt- mote  than  probable  that  the 
Odyasey  was  the  work  of  Homer's  old 
age..  V  On  no  class  of  subjects  is  there 
more  probability  of  important  varia- 


tions of  opinion  in  youth  and  iige,^thaQ 
on  those  of  morals  i  and  this  would,  in 
a  Grecian  poet  of  any  period,  be  likely 
to  express  itself  in  his  mythological 
pictures.  We  ourselves,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  evidence  of  Uie  poems, 
which  yel;,  we  think,  urresistibly  points 
to  one  author  of  both  poems,  think  the 
almost  uniform  language  of  the  great 
critics  of  antiquity,  cannot,  on  such  a 
question,  be  set  aside.  Even  in  the  few 
passages  which  we  have,  without  any 
reference  to  this  argument,  cited,  we 
find  Aristotle  and  Longinus  comparing 
the  poems,  under  circumstances  that 
deprives  what  they  say  of  all  meaning, 
unless  we  suppose  they  deliberately 
regarded  both  poems  as  the  work  of 
one  author.  But  we  have  already  ex- 
ceeded our  limits. 

To  Mr.  Grote  we  feel  greatly  in- 
debted. Nothing  can  be  better  than 
his  description  of  that  state  of  mind 
which  perhaps  exists  in  the  infancy 
of  all  nations,  and  to  which  there  is 
something  analogous  in  the  infancy  of 
the*individual,  in  which  everything  that 
presents  itself  to  the  senses  or  to  the 
mind,  is  but  the  material  out  of  which 
it  moulds  capricious  creations  of  its 
own.  Of  legendary  Greece  nothing 
can  be  more  striking  than  his  account. 
We  look  with  impatience  for  his  future 
volumes.  The  gods  of  Greece — tha 
creation  of  her  poets — are  valuable 
chiefly  as  they  enable  us  to  undersUmd 
her  men.  A. 


to  the  report  of  some  travellers  from  Sunium,  who  left  it  behind  them  tiiere.  It 
appears,  from  what  they  say,  that  it  shall  arrive  this  day,  and  to-morrow,  8oera« 
tes,  it  is  ordained  that  you  shall  die." 

**  Socrates — In  a  good  hour,  then,  Crito ;  so  let  it  be,  if  it  so  please  the  gods. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  will  arrive  to-day.*' 

"  CKTro— Whence  do  you  conjecture  this  ?** 
^  **  SocBJLTSs — I  shall  tell  you ;  I  must  die  the  dtj  subsequent  to  that  on  which 
the  v^esel  arrives." 

"  Crito — So  they  say  who  regulate  such  matters.** 

"  Socrates — I  do  not  think,  then,  that  it  will  arrive  this  coming  day,  but  to- 
moTt&Ht ;  and  I  conjecture  this  from  a  dream  I  had  this  very  night,  a  littk  before 
you  arrived ;  wherefore  you  seem  to  have  wisely  avoided  waking  me." 

•*  Cbito— -Of  what  nature  was  the  dream  ?** 

"^S^cRATBfr— A  w<mian,  beautiful  and  graceful,  clad  in  a  radiantly  white  robe, 
seemed  t1^  approach  me,  to  call  rae  by  name,  and  say,  •  Socrates,  in  three  days 
hen^  yott  shall  arrive  at  fertile  Phthia^'*' 

••M5Ri*ro— How  strange  a  vision,  Socrates !" 

•^»odaA»PBe— So  dear,  too,  Crito,  as  I  thhik." 

Crito—Stanford's  Tramlation,  p.  55. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. — SABAtt's  DEFENCE  OF  A  MOEISEREE. 


Our  Feaderft  are  not^  perhaps,  in  ge- 
neral aware  that  a  most  iniquitous 
usage  preyailed  among  Middlemen 
Landlords,  whenever  the  leases  under 
which  their  property  was  held  were 
near  being  expired.  Indeed,  as  a 
Ittided  proprietor,  the  middleman's 
position  differed  most  essentially  from 
that  of  the  man  who  held  his  estate  in 
fee.  The  interest  of  the  latter  is  one 
that  extends  beyond  himself  and  his 
wants,  and  is  consequently  toansmitted 
to  his  children,  and  more  remote  de- 
scendants ;  and  on  this  account  he  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  bound  by  ties  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  higher  character,  to  see 
that  it  shall  not  pass  down  to  them  in 
an  impoverished  or  mutilated  condi- 
tion. The  middleman,  on  the  con- 
trary, feels  little  or  none  of  this,  and 
very  naturally  endeavours  to  sweep 
from  off  the  property  he  holds,  whilst 
he  holds  it,  by  every  means  possible,  as 
much  as  it  can  yield,  knowing  that 
his  tenure  of  it  is  but  temporary  and 
precarious.  For  this  reason,  then,  it 
too  frequently  happened  that  on  find- 
ing his  tenants'  leases  near  expiring, 
he  resorted  to  the  most  unscrupulous 
and  oppressive  means  to  remove  from 
his  land  those  who  may  have  made  im- 
provements upon  it,  in  order  to  let  it  to 
other  claimants  at  a  rent  high  in  pro- 
portion to  these  very  improvements. 

Our  readers  know  that  this  is  not 
an  extreme  case,  but  a  plain,  indis- 
putable fact,  which  has,  unfortunate- 
ly, been  one  of  the  standing  grievanoes 
of  our  unhappy  country,  and  one  of 
the  great  curses  attending  the  vicious 
and  unsettled  state  of  property  in  Ire- 
land. 

Dick-o'-the-6ranffe*s  ejectment  of 
Condy  Dalton  and  his  ftimily,  there- 
fore, had,  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  the 
people,  nothing  in  it  so  startlingly  op- 
pressive as  might  be  supposed.  On  the 
contrary,  the  act  was  looked  upon 
as  much  in  the  character  of  a  matter 
of  right  on  his  part,  as  one  of  op- 
pression to  them.  Long  usage  had  re- 
conciled the  peasantry  to  it,  and  up  to 


the  period  of  our  tale,  there  had  been 
no  one  to  awaken  and  direct  public 
feeling  against  it. 

A  fortnight  had  now  elwsed  since 
the  scene  in  which  young  Dalton  had 
poured  out  his  despair  and  misery 
over  the  dead  body  of^eggj  Mdrtagh, 
and  during  that  period  an  Incid^t 
occurred,  which,  although  by  ho  means 
akin  to  the  romantic,  had  product, 
nevertheless,  a  change  in  the  portion 
of  Dick.o'-the>  Grange  himself,  without 
effecting  any  either  in  his  designs  or 
inclinations.  His  own  Leases  had  Ex- 
pired, so  that,  in  otie  sense,  he  stood 
exactly  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
Head  Landlord,  in  which  his  own  te- 
nants did  to  him.  Their  leases  bad 
dropped  about  a  twelvemonth  or  more 
before  his*  and  he  now  waited  until  he 
should  take  out  new  ones  himself,  pre- 
vious to  his  proceeding  any  further  in 
the  disposition  and  re-aogustmenC  of  his 
property. 

Such  was  his  position  and  theurs, 
with  reference  to  each  other,  when 
one  morning,  about  a  fortnight  or  bet- 
ter subsequent  to  his  last  appearance, 
young  Dick,  accompanied  by  the  Black 
Prophet,  was  seen  to  proceed  towards 
the  garden-^bo^  in  close  ^nversstion. 
The  Prophet's  f^ce  was  now  free  from 
the  consequenees  of  young  Didtoii*s 
violence,  but  it  had  actually  gained  in 
maligni^  more  than  it  had  lost  by  the 
discoloration  and  disfigurement  re- 
sulting from  the  blow.  There  was 
a  calm,  dark  grin  visible  whm  he 
smiled,  that  angued  a  black  aod  sitonic 
deposition ;  and  whenever  the  tips  of 
his  hard,  contracted,  a^d  tmA^Bifig 
mouth  expanded  by  his  devifish  sneer, 
a  portion  of  one  of  his  vile  side  fangs 
became  visible,  which  gave  to  his  fea- 
tures a  most  hateful  and  viper-like  as- 
pect. It  was  the  cold,  sneering,  cow- 
ardly face  of  a  man  who  took  delight 
in  evil  for  its  own  sake,  and  who 
could  neither  feel  happiness  hinu^f, 
nor  suffer  others  to  enjoy  it« 

As  they  were  about  to  entec  the 
garden,  Donnel  Dhu  saw  approaching 
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him  at  a  rapid  and  energetic  pace, 
his  daughter  Sarah,  whose  face,  now 
lit  np  Dj  exercise,  as  well  as  by  the 
earnest  expression  of  deep  interest 
which  might  be  read  in  it,  never  be- 
fore appeu*ed  so  strikingly  animated 
and  beantiful. 

**  Who  is  this  lorely  girl  approach- 
ing us?"  asked  the  young  man,  whose 
eyes  at  once  kbdled  with  surprise  and 
admiration* 

^That  is  my  daughter/'  replied 
DoDdel,  coldly; — **  what  can  she  want 
with  me  now,  and  what  brought  her 


''Upon  my  honour,  Donnel,  that 
girl  surpasses  anything  I  have  seen 
yet.  Why  she's  perfection — her  "R- 
gore  is — U — I  ham't  words  for  it — 
and  her  face — good  heavens!  what 
brillian^  and  animation  I" 

The  rr6phet's  brow  darkened  at  his 
daughter's  unseasonable  appearance  in 
the  presence  of  a  han<kome  young 
fellow  of  property,  whose  character 
for  gallantry  was  proverbial  in  the 
country. 

'*  Sarah,  my  good  girl,"  said  he, 
whilst  his  voice,  which  at  once  be- 
came  low  and  significant,  quivered 
with  suppressed  rage — "  what  brought 
you  here,  I  ax  ?  Did  any  one  send 
for  you  ?  or  is  there  a  matther  of  life 
and  death  on  hands  that  yon  tramp 
afther  me  in  this  manner— eh  ?" 

*^  It  may  be  life  an*  death  for  any- 
tbii^  I  know  to  the  contrwy,"  she 
rephed ;  "  you  are  angry  at  some* 
thing,  I  see,"  she  proceeded, — "but 
to  save  time,  1  want  to  spake  to  you." 

•*  You  must  wait  till  I  go  home, 
then,  for  I  neither  can  nor  will  spake 
to  you  now." 

•*  Father,  you  will— you  must,"  she 
replied — **  and  in  some  private  place 
too.  I  won't  detain  you  long,  ror  I 
haven't  much  to  say,  and  if  I  don't  say 
it  nowt  it  may  be  too  late." 

«<  What  the  deuce,  M'Gowan !"  said 
Dick,  **  speak  to  the  young  woman — 
you  don't  know  but  she  may  have 
something  of  importance  to  sav  to 
you." 

She  glanced  at  the  speaker,  but  with 
a  face  of  such  indifference,  as  if  she 
bad  scarcely  taken  oognizanoe  of  him 
beyond  the  fact,  that  she  found  some 
toung  man  there  in  conversation  with 
her  father. 

DdDUell,  rather  to  take  her  from 
undej:  the  libertine  gaze  of  hb  young 


friend,  walked  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  garden, 
where,  under  the  shadow  oi  some 
trees  that  overhung  a  neglected  fish- 

}»ond,  she  opened  the  purport  of  her 
oumey  after  him  to  the  Grange. 

'•  Now,  in  the  devil's  name,"  he 
asked,  "  what  brought  you  here  ?" 

"Father,"  she  replied,  "hear  me, 
and  do  not  be  angry,  for  I  know— 4it 
laste  I  think — that  what  I'm  goin'  to 
say  to  you  is  rigfht." 

"  Well,  madam,  let  us  hear  what 
you  have  to  say." 

"  I  wilU-an  I  must  spake  plain,  too. 
You  know  me ; — ^that  I  cannot  think 
one  thing  and  say  another." 

**  Yes,  I  know  you  very  well — ^go  on 
-.-ay,  and  so  does  your  unfortunate 
stepmother." 

•« Oh— Weill"  she  replied— ." yes,  1 
suppose  so — ha!  ha  I"  In  a  moment  how- 
ever, her  face  became  softened  with  deep 
feeling; — ^"Oh,  father,"  she  proceedeo, 
"  maybe  you  don't  know  me,  nor  she 
either  ;  it's  onW  now  I'm  beginnin'  to 
know  myself.  But  listen — I  have  often 
observed  your  countenance,  father— 
I  have  onen  marked  it  well.  I  can 
see  by  you  when  you  are  pleased  or 
angry — but  that's  aisy;  I  can  tell, 
too,  when  the  bad  spirit  is  up  in  you 
by  the  pale  face  but  black  look  that 
scarcely  any  one  could  mistake.  I  have 
seen  every  thing  bad,  father,  in  your 
face— bad  temper,  hatred,  revenge — 
an'  but  seldom  any  thing  good.  Fa- 
ther, I'm  your  daughter,  and  don't  be 
angry  1" 

"  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  are 
you  drivin*  at,  you  brazen  jade  ? 

"  Father,  you  said  this  momin*,  be- 
fore you  came  out,  that  you  felt  your 
conscience  troublin'  you  for  not  dis- 
coverin'  the  murdher  of  Sullivan ; 
that  you  felt  sorry  for  keepin'  it  to 
yourself  so  long — sorry  I — ^you  said  you 
were  sorry,  father  !" 

"  I  did,  and  I  was." 

"Father,  I  have  been  thinkin'  of 
that  since;  no,  father — ^your  words 
were  false;  there  was  no  sorrow  in 
your  face,  nor  in  your  eye— no,  father, 
nor  in  your  heart.  I  luiow  that — I 
feel  it.  Father,  don't  look  so ;  you 
may  bate  me,  but  I'm  cot  afraid. 

"  Go  home  out  o*  of  this,"  he  replied 
.— "  be  off,  and  tarry  your  cursed  mad- 
ness and  nonsense  somewhere  else." 

"  Father,  here  I  stand — jour  own 
child — your  only  daughter ;  look  me 
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HI  €be  fmi^'^^H  y^ur  m^look^  itito 
millet  4f  ^ou'  ^tn*  I  ohatienge  you. 
t^ki  NonvTOiark  ^017.  wor(bwydd 
are  goia'  to  dwear  a.  nmnther'agafaMt 
the  bead  of  ft  poor  and  a  distrased 
famllyt^^o  swear  it— aa^  faihery  §ro« 
know  he  never  imwrdfeered  Sullivaa  V\ 
The  Prophet  started  and  beoana 

{)ale,  but  he  did  not  accept  the  chaU 
ange* 

He  looked  at  her,  howerer,  after  a 
struggle  to  recover  Ibb  compoture, 
and  tibere  she  stood  Bnar^-erect;  her 
beautiful  face  animated  with  earnest- 
nessy  her  eyes  glowing  with  singalar 
lustre^  jet  set,  and  sparkHag  in  the 
inereasiog  moisture  whioh  a  word  or 
thought  would  turA  into  tears. 

**  What  do  you  mane«  Sari^"  said 
he,  affeoting  coolneai--«<'  what  do  you 
mane?    /know I    Ex^tn  yoursdf.*'. 

'«  Father,  I  will  There  was  a  bad 
spirit  in  your  faoe  and  in  your  heart 
when  yon  said  you  were  sorry.^^i.that' 
you  repented  for  consalin'  the  bUiv. 
dher  so  long;  there  was,  father^  a 
bad  spirit  in  your  heart,  but  no  re* 
pentaace  there  ? 

^'  An*  did  you  oome  all  tibe  way 
from  home  to  tell  me  this  ?*' 

'rNog  father^  not  to  tell  you  what 
I.hi^iresaid^^bttt,  father  dear,  what  I 
am  goin*  to  say ;  only  first  answer 
me.  If  he  did  murdher  Sullivan,  was 
it  in  his  own  defence?— .was  it  a  cool 
murdher ?*«-a  cowardly  murdher  ?.^be- 
cause  if  it  was,  Oondy  Dalton  is  a 
bad  man.  Bat  still  listen :  it's  now 
near  two  an'  twen^  years  sinee  the 
deed  waa  done^  I  know  iittie  about 
religion,  &thetf— tou  kaow  thai— but 
still  I  bare  heard  that  God  is  willin' 
to  forgive  aU  men  their  sin*  if  they 
repent  of  them-^if  they're  aorry  fbr 
them.  Now,  father,  it's  well  known 
that  for  many  a  long  year  Condy  Dal- 
ton  has  been  in  great  sorrow  of  heartfbr 
something  or  other;  can  mandomore?*' 

**  Go  home  out  o'  tfaii,  I  si^^^take 
yMrrselfaway." 

«  Oh,  who  can  tell,  fkther,  the  in- 
ward  agony  and  bitther  repentance 
that  that  sorrowful  man's  heart,  iofty'> 
be»  has  suffered.  Who  can  tell  the 
tears  he  shed,  the  groans  he  groaded, 
the  prayers  for  mercy  he  said,  lAay- 
b^  an'  the  workk  he  would  give  to 
have  that  man  that  he  killed-— only  b^ 
a  haaty  blow«  maybe^— again  alive  mad 
well!  Fatiwr don't proaeeAte)tta-H*lavt» 
the  poor  heart-broken  ould  manr  to 


God!  Drnit  you  se»  thai  God fias 
already  tJ^en  Mm  an'  iaki  into  fiU 
hamla^hasa't  he  punished  tbim  i» 
hundred  ways  for  years?  Hav«a^ 
they  been  b^oght  down,  etep  by  siep, 
from  wealth  an'  respeotabihty,  till 
th^re  now,  like^eor  beggars;  lb  tlie 
very  dost?  Oh,  think,  Either— dea^ 
&ther»^ink  of  his  whlt»  hairit^! 
think  of  his  pioue  wife  that  every  on^ 
rft8peots..-4hink  of  his  good^heakeNlfi 
Idnd  dangMers-^tfainkof  their  poverty^ 
and  of  all  they  kave  tmSkred  so  lo^gi^ 
an^  above  aU,  oh,  think,  faUwr  iStt^" 
of  what  thev  wiU  soiSer  if  you  we  the' 
manes  of  taldn'  that  aonowftil  whiti^f 
haired  ocdd  m«n  out  from  thermiddl«^ 
of  his  poor,  but  lovin'  and  daceitt  sonl ' 
respected  fanMji  aati  hangin'  iiim  <M< 
aa  act  tfaa*  he  baa  r^eatod  for,  mayi^  * 
be,  and  tiiat  we  on^  to  hepe  the  ^^• 
m^;lity  himself  has  forgiven  him  to*. 
Fsddier^  I  go  on  my  knees  to  yvu  t»' 
beg  that  you  won't  prosecute  tUt  oufcl  • 
maa-^nt  lave  lum  to  God  1" 

As  she  ottered  the  few  laat  eeiK^ 
tences,  the  tears  fell  in  torrents  froail 
her   diadcs ;    but  winn  the  kndt-^ 
whidi  she  did-4ier  tears  eeaaeii  t» 
&aWf  and  dm  looked  up  into  her  hfi^ 
ther*^  &ce  with  eyes  kindled  into  an' 
intense    expression,    and  iier    hands'' 
clasped  as  if  her  i»wn  life  and  #ve^. 
lasting  salvation  depended  «pon  hla*' 
reply.  '  • 

**  Go  home,  I  deeire  you,"  he  re- 
plied, with  Aoold.  sneer — for  he*  hadf* 
now  eolleoted  himself^  and  fell  b«ck 
into  his  habitual  snarU»<*  Go  home^  I 
desire  yau^  or  may  be  you'd  wish  t9 
throw  yourself  in  the  way  of  that ' 
young  profligate  that  I  was  spakm'  to  ,i 
when  you    oame  up.     Who   knows, 
afther  all,  but  that's  your  real  deslga^-^ 
and  neither  pity  nor  compassion  tsrr 
ould  Dalton."  '  *• 

"Am   I  hb   danger 9**  ihe'rs<^{ 
plied,  whilst  she  startled  to  |iei^'fi^t, 
and  her  dark  eyes  flashed  wcith^ndison 
dain-.«'  Can  I  be  hia  daeughterr^ '  -    h 

**  I  hope  you  don't  asean  io  casfrl^H 
slur  upon  your—*"  He  paused ^«^f 
moment,  and  started  as  if  a  seepedt  ^ 
had  bittea  him$  but  left  tha  Woril': 
« mo/ier"  unuttered.  •    :., 

Again  she  softened,  and  bar  iyeaii^ 
filled  with  tears-..«< Father^  1'  aieari 
had  a  mother !"  she  said.     ■  '    ^'^  uoy 

«  No,"  he  replied ;  "  or  if  yovBsdyb 
her  name  will  ne^wr  001*9^  tii0eugV«l»y 
lips."  '    -  vv  i^.-f-i  b'no-t, 
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Shft  looked  at  him  with  wander  for 
^liewjBtoments^  after  w^iob  Ihe  tmned^ 
«nd  with«.£Ke  o£  mducholjF  ami 
aorvow^  proceeded  with  alow  toid  ma*- 
ditating^  fttepe  in  the  td^eotien  of  their 
humble  eabin. 

Her  £Mher»  who  felt  ooniideraUx 
Blartled  by  some  portioBs  of  ber  a(K 
pea|>  j^io«^  by  no  means  aofteMd, 
«gwa  directed  hia  atepe  towards  the 
^Mrden  gate^  where  he  had  kfk  yonng^ 
Viek  etanding*  Here  he  fotmd  thia 
worthy  yoong  gentleman  awaiting  hia 
r^liUtDy  and  evidently  amased  at  the 
intflriinr  between  bun  and  his  daagi^ 
ter;.:fi»r  iithongh  he  had  been  at  tao 
giMi  a  dietanoe  to  hear  their  oonveraa* 
tioi^  ba  eouId»  and  did  aee,  by  Hie 
daitthter*a  attttadee^  thai  the  sufcgect 
of  their  conTereati<m  was  extraordi- 
narv»  and  oonsequently  important* 

On  approaobiog  him«  the  Pro^ihet 
nMr»  with  hia  nsual  coelnei^  palled 
oei  tha  trtts  which  he  had>  in  some 
manner,  got  from  Gra  Oal  Sullivan, 
and  h<^dkig  it  for  a  time,  placed  it  in 
Dick*8  hands. 

**  Thare'a  one  proof,"  said  he,  allud- 
ing W  a  previoQt  part  of  their  oon^r^ 
8altoB»  ''that  I  wasn't  uasuecessfnl, 
aody  inde^  I  seldom  am,  when  I^set 
abbal  a  thing  in  earnest." 

f  Bulk  it  possible,*'  asked  the  other, 
'^ifaat  riia  aetita%  gave  this  lovely 
tresfl  willingly — you  swear  that  ?" 

5<Aa  heaven's  above  me,"  replied 
tlte  Prophet,  **  there  never  was  a  ring* 
lei^flsnt  by  woman  to  man  with  more 
Icive^  than  ahe  sent  that.  Why,  the 
PQfty  oreaiore  actually  sh^  tears>  and 
begged  of  me  to  lose  no  time  in 
givin'  it.  Yon  haire  it  now,  at  all 
ev4nts-^an'  only  hm  yonng  Daltoa*^ 
^VtBff%^  TOu*d  have  had  it  before 
no#." 

^  Then  there's  no  truth  in  the  re- 
port that  she's  Amd  of  Atni." 

t;^':Wliy— abem-^n-i-no-*oh  no— 
ootiijudo^^faMi  of  him  riie  teas,  no 
doubt;  an*,  you  know  it's  never  hard  to 
UgfafeaLhatf-hnraed  tnrf—or  a.  candle 
tbat/ieaa  lit  bdbre.  If  tb«y  oonid  be 
gofa«|ifc  of  the  countbry,  at  alleveots— 
thcso4)afttoos^it  would  be  so  much 
out  of  your  way,  for  between  yon  an' 
me^.Jcaa  tell  you  that  your  life  won't 
beeafe  wt)e»  i^e  comes  to  know  that 
jou  have  put  his  nose  out  of  joint  with 

^I^;j9tmagtf  however,  that  she 
should  ofaaoge  so  soon  I" 


«^  Ah,  Mastiier  Richakrd  I  how  Mltle 
yon  kaoK  of  woman,  when  ypu'  say  fto. 
They're  a  vafan,  vmoertain,  selfish 
crew^women.  are— there's  no  honesty 
in  them,  nor  I  don't  think  there's  a 
woman  aHve  that  could  be  trusted,  if 
;^ou  only  give  her  temptation  and  op« 
pof  tnaity*.^none  of  them  will  stand 
that^'* 

"  But  how  do  you  account  for  the 
diange  in  her  case,  1  ask  ?" 

«  I'Utellyouthat.  Fhrst  an' foremost 
your're  faandseme-^remarkably  hand- 
some." 

'<€ome,  oome,  no  nonsense,  Donnel 
—get  al(»g,  will  you,  hal  hat  hal— 
handsome  indeed !-— never  you  mhid 
what  the  world  savs— well  I" 

«  Why,"  replied  the  other,  gravely, 
"  there'sno  ose  in  denyin'  it,  you  knew ; 
it's  a  matthertimt  tells  for  itself,  an' 
that  a  poor  girl  with  eyes  m  her 
head  can  judge  of  as  well  as  a 
rich  one^«4it  any  rate,  if  you're  not 
handsome,  you're  greatly  belied;  an' 
every  one  knows  that  there's  never 
smoke  without  fire." 

"Well,  confound  you ! — since  they'll 
have  it  so,  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  admit 
it — I  believe  I  am  a  handsome  dog,  and 
I  have  reason  to  know  that— that — " 
here  he  dio<^  his  head  and  wbked 
knowingly ; — "  oh,  come  Donnel,  my 
boy,  I  can  go  no  farther  on  tkai  sub- 
ject—hal  hal  hat" 

^<  There  is  no  dispute  about  itf** 
continued  Donnel,  gravely :  "  but  stBt 
I  think,  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  men- 
tion/made of  the  dress,  an'  grandeur^ 
an'  state  that  she  was  to  come  to,  she'd 
hardly  turn  round  as  she  did.  DaK 
ton,  you  know,  is  the  handsotoeet 
young  fellow,  barring  yourself,  in  th* ' 

Earish ;  an'  troth,  on  your  account  an* 
er's,  I  wish  he  was  out  of  it.      Helt 
be  crossm'  you — ^you  may  take  my 
word  for  it— an*  a  dangerous  enemy  ' 
he'll  prove— lAaf  /know." 

"  Why?— what  do  yen  mean  ?" 

Here  the  Prophet,  who  was  artftitty 
endeavouring  to  fill  the  heart  of  his 
companion  with  a  spirit  of  jealousy 
against  Dalton»  pansed  fbr  i^ut  a 
minute,  as  if  in  deep  reflection,  after 
which  he  sighed  heavily. 

"Manel'^  he  at  length  replied— 
'*  I^  unhappy  in  my  mind,  an'  1  know  i 
ocnht  to  dio  it-^'an'  yet  I'm  loth  now 
afiuber  sieh  a  length  of  time.  Mane, 
did  ion  Uff,  Maether  Riohard?" 

"  Yes,  I  said  so,  Md  I  say  <e^ 
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what  do  you  metn  by  telling  me 
th»t  young  Dalton  willTbea  danger- 
ous enemy  to  me  ?" 

"An*  so  he  will — an'  so  he  would  to 
any  one  that  he  or  his  bore  ill-will 
against.  You  know  there's  blood  up- 
on their  hands.*' 

"  No,  I  don't  know  any  such  thinfi;; 
I  believe  he  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Mave  Sullivan's  uncle,  but 
as  the  body  could  not  be  found,  there 
were  no  grounds  for  a  prosecution.  I 
don't,  therefore,  know  that  there's 
blood  upon  his  hand." 

"  Well,  then, if  you  don't — ^may  God 
direct  me !"  he  added,  «'  an'  guide  me 
to  the  best — if  you  don't,  Mauther 
Richard — heaven  direct  me  agin  1 — will 
I  say  it? — could  you  get  that  family 
quietly  out  of  the  counthry,  Masther 
Richard  ?  Becaise  if  you  could,  it 
wouldbebetther,maybe,forallparties." 

"You  seem  to  know  something 
about  these  Daltons,  M'Gowan  ?"  ask- 
ed Dick,  "  and  to  speak  mysteriously 
of  them?" 

"WeU,  then,  I  do,"  he  replied; 
"  but  what  I  have  to  say,  I  ought  to 
say  to  your  father,  who  is  a  magis- 
trate." 

The  other  stared  at  him  with  sur- 
prise,  but  said  nothing  for  a  minute  or 
two. 

**  What  is  this  mystery,"  he  add- 
ed at  length — "  I  cannot  understand 
you ;  but  it  is  clear  that  you  mean 
something  extraordinary." 

"  God  pardon  me,  Masther  Richard, 
but  you  are  right  enough.  No — I  can't 
keep  it  any  longer.  Listen  to  me,  sir, 
for  I  am  goin'  to  make  a  strange  and 
a  fearful  discovery — I  know  who  it  was 
that  murdhred  Sullivan — I'm  in  pos- 
session of  it  for  near  the  last  two-and- 
twenty  years — I  have  travelled  every 
where--gone  to  England,  to  Wales, 
Sootlan(C  an*  America,  but  it  was  all 
of  no  use,  the  knowledge  of  the  mur- 
dher  and  of  the  rourdherer  was  here," 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart  as  he 
spoke — ."an'  durin'  all  that  time  I 
had  peace  neither  by  night  nor  by 
day.'^ 

His  companion  turned  towards  him 
with  amazement,  and  trulv  his  appear- 
ance was  startling,  if  not  n*ightful ;  he 
looked  as  it  were  into  vacancv — ^hia  eyes 
had  became  hollow  and  full  of  terror 
— his  complexion  assumed  the  hue  of 
a?hcs-<*-his  yniee  got  weak  and  un- 
stt^atlv,  and  his  limbs  trembled  exces- 


sively, whilst  from  every  pore  the  pcr- 
sniration  came  out,  ana  ran  down  his 
ghastly  visage  in  Is^ge  drops. 

**  M' Go  wan,"  said  his  companion, 
"this  is  a  dreadful  business.  As  yet 
you  have  said  nothing,  and  from  what 
I  see,  I  advise  you  to  reflect  before  you 
proceed  fVirther  in  it— I  think  I  can 
guess  the  nature  of  your  secret ;  but 
even  if  you  went  to  my  father,  be 
would  tell  you,  that  you  are  not  bound 
to  say  any  thing  to  criminate  yourself." 

The  Prophet,  in  the  mean  Ume, 
had  made  an  effort  to  recover  himself, 
which,  after  a  little  time,  was  success- 
ful. 

"I  believe  you  think,"  he  added, 
with  a  gloomy  and  a  bitter  smile, 
"that  it  was  /  who  committed  the 
murdher — oh,  no  I  if  it  was,  I  wouldn't 
be  apt  to  hang  myself,  I  think.  No  1 
— but  I  must  see  your  father,  an 
a  magistrate;  an'  I  must  mi^e 
the  disclosure  to  him.  The  man 
that  did  murdher  Sullivan  is  liv- 
in'  and  that  man  is  Condy  Dalton. 
I  knew  of  this,  an'  for  two-an'-twenty 
years  let  that  murdherer  escape;  an' 
that  is  what  made  me  so  miserable  an' 
unhappy.  I  can  prove  what  I  say  ; 
an'  I  know  the  very  spot  where  be 
buried  Sullivan's  body,  an'  where  its 
lyin'  to  this  very  day." 

"  In  that  case,  then,"  replied  the 
other,  "  you  have  only  one  course  to 
pursue,  and  that  is,  to  bring  Dalton  to 
justice." 

*'  I  know  it,"  returned  the  Prophet ; 
"  but  still  1  feel  that  it's  a  hard  case 
to  be  the  means  of  hangin'  a  fellow- 
crature;  but  of  the  two  choices, 
rather  than  bear  any  longer  what  I 
have  suffered,  an'  am  still  sufferin',  I 
think  it  betther  to  prosecute  him." 

"  Then  go  in  and  see  my  father  at 
once  about  it,  and  a  devilish  difficult 
card  you'll  have  to  play  with  him-— for 
my  part,  I  think  he  is  mad  ever  since 
Jeramy  Branigan  left  him.  In  fact,  he 
knows  neither  what  he  is  saying  or 
doing  without  him,  especially  m  some 
matters  ;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  he 
added,  laughing,  "  Jemmy,  who  was 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  country 
and  every  one  in  it,  took  much  more 
of  the  magistrate  on  him  than  ever  my 
father  did ;  and  now  the  old  fellow, 
when  left  to  himself,  is  nearly  helpless 
in  every  sense.  He  knows  he  has  not 
Jemmy,  and  he  can  bear  noboJ^y  else 
near  him  or  about  hira." 
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"  I  will  see  him,  then,  before  I  lave 
the  place ;  an*  now,  Masther  Richard, 
you  know  what  steps  you  ought  to 
take  with  regard  to  Gra  Gal  Sullivan. 
As  she  is  wUlin'  herself^  of  coorse  there 
is  but  one  way  of  it." 

"  Of  eourse  I  am  aware  of  that," 
said  Dick  ;  *'  but  still  I  feel  that  it*s 
de? iiish  queer  she  should  change  so 
sooo  from  Palton  to  me.*' 

«« That's  becaise  you  know  nothing 
about  woman,*'  replie4  the  Prophet. 
"Why,  Master  Richard,  I  tell  you  that 
a  weathercock  is  ooostanoy  itself  com- 
pared to  them,  The  notion  of  you 
an*  your  wealth,  an'  grandeur,  an'  the 
great  state  you*re  to  keep  her  in — all 
turned  her  brain  ;  an'  as  a  proof  of  it, 
there,  you  have  a  lock  of  her  beautiful 
hair  that  she  gave  me  with  her  own 
hands.  If  that  won't  satisfy  you  it's 
hard  to  say  what  can ;  but  indeed 
I  think  jou  ought  to  know  by  this 
time  o*  day  how  hr  a  handsome  face 
goes  with  them.  Give  the  divil  him- 
lelf  but  that,  and  they'll  Uke  his  horns. 


hooves,  and  tail  into  the  bargain— ay, 
will  they." 

This  observation  was  accompanied 
bv  a  grin  so  sneering  and  bitter,  that 
his  companion,  on  looking  at  him, 
knew  not  how  to  account  for  it,  un- 
less by  supposing  that  he  must,  during 
the  course  of  his  life  have  sustained 
some  serious  or  irreparable  injury  at 
their  hands. 

*«  You  appear  not  to  like  the  wo- 
men, IXonnel ;  how  is  that  ?** 

"  Like  them  I "  he  replied,  and  as 
he  spoke,  his  face,  which  had  been,  a 
little  before,  jg^hastly  with  horror,  now 
became  black  and  venomous— ''  ha  t 
ha !  how  is  that,  you  say  ? — oh,  no 
matther  now — they're  angels — angels 
of  perdition  ;  their  truth  is  traichery, 
an*  their — but  no  matther.  Ill  now 
go  in  an*  spake  to  your  father  on 
this  business ;  but  I  forgot  to  say  that 
I  must  see  Gra  Gal  soon,  to  let  her 
know  our  plans  ;  so  do  you  make  your 
mind  aisv,  and  lave  the  management 
of  the  whole  thing  in  my  hands. 


cnkVTEK  XTV.^-A  MIDDLEMAN  MA0I8TKATE  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL,  AND  HIS  CLKRK. 


Di£K-o*- the- Grange — whose  name  was 
Henderson — at  least  such  is  the  name 
we  choose  to  give  him — held  his  office, 
as  many  Irish  magistrates  have  done 
before  him,  in  his  own  parlour  ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  sat  in  an  arm  chair  at 
one  of  the  windows,  which  was  thrown 
open  for  him,  whilst  those  who  came 
to  seek  justice,  or,  as  they  termed  it, 
law,  at  his  hands,  were  compelled 
to  stand  uncovered  on  the  outside, 
no  matter  whether  the  weather  was 
stormy  or  otherwise.  We  are  not 
BOW  about  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
upon  the  constitutional  spirit  of  Dick's 
decisions,  inasmuch  as  nineteen  out 
of  every  twenty  of  them  were  come 
to  by  the  only  "  Magistrates'  Guide** 
he  ever  was  acquainted  with — to  wit, 
the  redoubtable  Jemmy  Branigan. 
Jemmy  was  his  clerk,  and  although 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  yet 
b  cases  where  his  judgments  did  not 
give  satisfaction,  he  was  both  able  and 
willing  to  set  his  mark  upon  the  dis- 
contented parties,  in  a  fashion  that  did 
not  allow  his  blessed  signature  to  be 
easily  forgotten.  Jemmy,  however,  as 
the  reader  kaows,  was  absent  on  the 
morning  we  are  writing  about,  having 


actually  fulfilled  his  threat  of  leaving 
his  master's  service — a  threat,  by  the 
way,  which  was  held  out  and  acted 
upon  at  least  once  every  year  since  he 
and  the  magistrate  had  stood  to  each 
other  in  the  capacity  of  master  and 
servant.  Not  tnat  we  are  precisely 
correct  in  the  statement  we  have  made 
on  this  matter,  for  sometimes  his  re« 
moval  was  the  result  of  dismissal  on 
the  part  of  his  master,  and  sometimes 
the  following  up  of  the  notice  which 
he  himself  had  given  him  to  leave  his  ser- 
vice. Be  this  as  it  may,  his  tempo- 
rary absences  always  involved  a  trial 
of  strength  between  the  parties,  as  to 
which  of  them  should  hold  out,  and 
put  a  constraint  upon  his  inclinations 
the  longest ;  for  since  the  truth  must 
be  told  of  Jemmy,  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  he  could  as  badly  bear  to  live 
removed  from  the  society  of  his  master, 
as  the  latter  could  live  without  him. 
For  many  years  of  his  life  he  had 
been  threatening  to  go  to  America,  or 
to  live  with  a  brother  that  he  had  in 
the  Isle  of  White,  as  he  called  it,  and 
on  several  occasions  he  had  taken  for- 
mal leave  of  the  whole  fhmfly  (always 
in  th**  prp«enrp  of  his  master,  how- 
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ever,)  on  hU  departure  for  93t)ier  the 
one  place  or  the  other,  whilst  his  real 
ahoo^  was  a  snug  old  garret;  where 
he  was  attended  andkeptm  food  hj  the 
&mil  J  and  his  fello  w-servants,  who  were 
highly  amused  at  the  outrageous  distress 
of  bis  master,  occasioned  sometimes  bj 
Jemmy's  obstina^  determination  to 
travel,  and  sometimes  by  his  extreme 
brotherly  affection. 

Donnel,  having  left  the  son  crack- 
ing a  long  whip  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  and  lookine  occasionally  at 
the  tress  of  Mave  Suilivan*8  beautiful 
hair,  approached  the  hall-door,  at 
which  he  knocked,  and  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  servant,  requested  to  see 
Mr.  Henderson,  ^he  man  wafted  his 
hand  towards  the  space  under  the  win- 
dow, meaning  that  he  should  take  his^ 
stand  there,  and  added — 

**  If  it*8  law  you  want,  Vm  afbard 
you'll  get  more  abuse  than  justice 
from  him  now,  since  Jemmy's  gone." 

The  knowing  grin,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  comic  sorrow  which  accompa- 
nied the  last  wordsy  were  not  lost 
upon  the  prophet,  who,  in  common 
with  every  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  a  circumference  of  many  miles, 
was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  life 
which  master  and  man  both  led. 

**U  that  it?'*  said  the  preset; 
**  however,  it  can't  be  helped.  Clerk, 
or  no  clerk,  I  want  to  see  him  on  sa- 
rious  business,  tell  him  ;  but  IH  wait, 
of  coorse,  till  he's  at  lebure." 

**  Tom,"  said  Henderson  from  with- 
in, **  who's  there  ? — is  that  him  t  If 
it  is,  tell  him,  confound  him  1  to 
come  in,  an'  I'll  forgive  him.  If  he'll 
promise  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  his 
head.  III  fororet  all,  say.  Come  in, 
you  old  scoundrel,  I'm  not  angry  with 
you ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  at  all 
events." 

**  It's  not  him,  sir ;  It's  only  Don- 
nel  M'Oowan,  the  Black  Prophet,  that 
wants  some  law  business." 

"  Send  him  to  the  devil  for  law  bu- 
siness. What  brings  him  here  now  ? 
Tell  him  he  shall  hare  neither  law 
nor  justice  fr^m  me.  Did  you  send 
to  his  brother-in-law?  Maybe  he's 
there?" 

«« We  did,  sir.  Sorra  one  of  his 
seed,  breed,  or  generation  but  we 
sent  to.  However,  it's  no  use — off  to 
Amerika  he's  gone,  or  to  the  Isle  o' 
White,  at  any  rate."^ 

"  May  the  (kvil  sink  America  aadthe 


Isle  of  White  both  in  the  ooeao.,and 
you,  too,  you  scoundrel,  and  all  ofybu, ! 
Only  fbT  the  cursed  crew  that's  ahout 
me,  I'd  have'  him  here  still — and  he 
the  only  man  that  understood  my 
wants  and  my  wishes,  and  that  cOuld 
keep  me  comfortable  and  ea^y." 

'» Troth,  then,  he  hadtf t  an  overly 
civil  tongue  in  his  head,  sir,**  replied 
the  man;  **for,  when  you  ana;he» 
your  honour,  were  together,  thert  Was 
nttle  harmony  to  spare  between  yob." 

**  That  was  my  own  fault,  you  ^r. 
No  servant  but  himself  would  have 
had  a  day's  patience  with  me.  * "  He 
never  abused  me  but  when  I  deserved 
it—did  her* 

"No,  your  honour;  I'knovh^ 
didn't,  in  troth.'* 

**  You  lie,  you  vfflain,  ^ou  know  no 
such  thing,  fiere  am  I  with  ray  8or« 
leg,  and  no  one  to  dress  It  for  me. 
"Who's  to  help  me  up  stairs  or  down 
stairs? — who's  to  be  about  tne?— or 
who  cares  for  me,  now  that  he's  gone? 
Nobody — ^not  a  soul.*  * 

**  Doesn't  Masther  Richard,  sfar"?" 

**  No,  sir ;  Master  Richajrd  gives 
himself  little  trouble  about  me.  He 
has  other  plots  and  plans  on  his  tends 
— other  fish  to  fry — other  hroos  in  the 
fire.  Master  Richard,  mtrt^  doesn't 
care  a  curse  if  I  was  under  the  sod 
to-morrow,  but  would  be  glad  of  it ; 
neither  does  any  one  about  me-Dmt 
he  did ;  and  you  infernal  crew,  yoa 
have  driven  him  away  from  me.* 

'*  We,  your  honour  ?" 

"  Yes,  all  of  you ;  you  put  me  first  out 
of  temper  by  your  neglect  and  your 
extravagance;  then  I  yented  it  on 
him,  because  he  was  the  only  one 
among  you  I  took  any  pleasufd  in 
abus — in  sneaking  to.  Howeyer,  my 
mind's  made  up — Fll  call  an  auction-* 
sell  every  thing — and  live  in  Dublin 
as  well  as  I  can.  What  does 'that 
black  hound  want?" 

**  Some  law  business,  sir ;  Mit  I 
dunna  what  it  is.**  '''J'' 

"  Is  the  scoundrel  hon^lt^'^^dr  a 
rogue?" 

•*  Throth  it's  more  than  I'm  alfle  to 
tell  your  honour,  sir.  I  don't  know 
much  about  him.  Some  spakes  well^ 
and  some  spakes  ill  of  him, — jist  like  his 
neighbours — ahem !" 

•*  Ay,  an'  that's  all  yon  can  say  of 
him  ?  but  if  he  was  here,  I  oonld  sooa 
ascertain  what  stuff  he^s  made  of,  and 
what  kind  of  a  hearing  he  ought  to 
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g6t.  However^  it  doesn't  matter  now 
— ril  auction  every  thing — in  this 
Grange  I  won't  liye  ;  and  to  be  snre^ 
but  I  was  a  predotts  old  scoundrel  to 
qiiarrel  with  the  best  servant  a  man 
ever  had.** 

Jojit  at  this  moment,  who  should 
cpma  round  from  a  back  passage^  car- 
rying a  small  bundle  in  his  handi  but 
the  object  of  all  his  solicitude.  He 
am>roached  quietly  upon  tiptoe»  with 
a  rook  in  which  might  be  read  a  most 
slartlii^  and  ludiixous  expression  of 
aaziety  and  repentance. 
.  "How  is  he?"  said  he— "how  is 
his  poor  leg  ?  Ohy  thin«  blessed  sunts> 
hot  I  was  the  double-distilled  irillain 
of  the  urth  to  lave  him  as.I  did  to  the 
erew  that  was  about  Mm!  The  best  mas- 
ther  that  ever  an  ould  vagabond  like  me 
waa  ongrateful  to !    How  is  he«  Tom  ?" 

«  Why,"  replied  the  other*  *'  i£  vou 
take  my  advice,  you'll  keep  from  him 
at  all  events.  He's  cursin  an'  abusin' 
you  ever  sinee  you  went,  and  won't 
allow  one  of  us  even  to  name  ^ou." 

^*  Troth  an'  it  only  shpws  his  sense ; 
for  I  desarved  nothing  else  at  his 
hands.  However,  if  what  you  say  is 
thrue,  I'm  afeard  he's  not  long  for  this 
world^and  that  his  talkin'  sense  at  last 
.  is  only  the  Iightenin'  before  death,  poor 
flpntleman!  J  can- stay  no  longer  from 
a»n,  any  how,  let  him  be  as  he  may ;  an' 
God  pardon  me  for  my  ongratitude  in 
deaartin'  him  like  a  villain  as  1  did." 

He  then  walked  into  the  parlour ; 
and  as  the  prophet  was  beckoned  as 
far  as  the  hail,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  interview  which  took 

5 lace  between  this  extraordinary  pair, 
emmy,  before  entering,  threw  aside 
his  bundle  and  his  hat,  stripped  off  his 
ooat,  and  in  a  moment  presented  him- 
self in  the  usual  striped  cotton  jacket, 
with  sleeves,  which  he  always  wore. 
Old  Dick  was  in  the  act  of  letting  fly 
as  oath  at  something,  when  Jemmy, 
walking  in,  just  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, exclaimed — 

**  Why  thin.  Mother  o'  Moses,  is  it 
Hi  the  ould  work  I  find  you  ?  Troth  its 
past  counsel,  past  grace  wid  yon^-I'm 
afraid  you're  too  ould  to  mend.  In  the 
mane  time,  don't  stare  as  if  you  seen  a 
ghost — only  tell  us  how  is  that  unfor- 
timate  \tg,  of  yours?" 


**  Why— eh  ? — ti;^, — oh,  ay,— you're 
hacks  are  you?~an'  what  ^e  devil 
Inrought  you  here  again  ? — eh  ?" 

"Come  now,  keep^  yourself  quiet, 
you  onpenitent  ould  unner,  or  itll  be 


worse  for  you.     How  is  your  leg  T' 

"  Ah,  you  prgvokin'  old  rascal    eh  ? 
—so  you  ore  Dack  ? 


"  Don't  you  see  I  am — who  would 
stick  to  you  like  myself,  afther  all? 
Troth  I  missed  your  dirty  tongue,  bad 
as  it  is— divil  a  thing  but  rank  peace 
and  quietness  I  was  in  ever  since  t  seen 
you  last." 

"  And  devil  a  scoundrel  has  had  the 
honesty  to  give  me  a  smgle  word  of 
abuse  to  my  faoe  since  you  left  me." 

"  And  how  often  did  I  tell  von  that 
you  couldn't  depind  upon  the  crew 
that's  about  you — the  truth's  not  in 
them-^an'  that  yov^  ought  to  know. 
However,  so  far  as  I  am  consamed, 
don't  fret — God  knows  I  forgive. you 
all  your  folly  and /ea«/AaZ^gV  in  hopes 
always  that  youUl  mend  your  life  in 
many  respects.  You  had  mvself  before 
you  as  an  example,  though  I  say  it, 
that  oughtn't  1o  say  it ;  but  you  know 
you  didn't  take  patthern  by  me  as  you 
ought." 

"  Shake  hands,  Jemmy — I'm  glad  to 
see  you  again— you  were  put  to  expense 
since  you  went." 

"  No,  none — no,  I  tell  you." 

"  But  I  say  you  were." 

"  There  keep  vonrself  quiet  now — 
no  I  wasn't -«an'  if  I  was,  too,  what  is  it 
to  you  ?  " 

"  Here,  put  that  note  in  your  poc- 
ket. 

"  Sorra  bit,  now,"  replied  Jemmy, 
"  to  plaise  you" — gripping  it  tightly  at 
the  same  time  as  ne  spoke<^"  do  you 
want  to  vex  me  agin  ? " 

"  Put  it  in  your  pocket,  sirra,  un- 
less you  wish  me  to  break  your  head." 

"  Oh,  he  would,"  said  Jemmy^Jook- 
ing,  with  a  knowing  face  of  terror,  to- 
wards Tom  Booth  and  the  Prophet — 
"  it's  the  weight  of  hie  cane  I'd  get, 
sure  enough^-but  it's  an  ould  sayin'  an' 
a  true  one,  that  where  the  generosity's 
i^,  it  must  come  out.  There  nov^  I've 
put  it  in  my  pocket  for  you — an' I  hope 
jrou're  satisfied.  Divil  a  sich  a  tyrant 
m  Europe,"  said  he,  loudlv,  "  when  he 
wishes — an*  yet,  afther  all,"  he  added. 


*  NoBsense. 
Vol.  XXVIIL-JJo.  164. 
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in  a  low^  <Sozifidential  Toioe,  JQSt  lotid 
«ti6tigh  for  his  master  to  -  heaif*>^ 
*'  where  'ud  otie  get  the  like  of  him  ? 
T6tA  Bo6th,  deftir^them  to  fetch  warm 
wather  to  the  study^  till  I  drest  his  pdor 
leg,  and  make  him  fit  for  business. " 

"Here  is  Dorvpel  Dhu^*'  replied 
Booth,  "  waitin*  for  law  business/' 

*'  Go  tb  the  windy,  Donnel,**  said 
Jemmy,  with  an  authoritative  air^^ 
^'  ^6  to  your  ground  ;  but^  before  you 
d6— «let  me  know  what  you  want." 

«  I'll  do  no  such  thing,"  replied  th^ 
Prophet — ''unless  to  say,  that  it's  a 
matter  of  life  an'  death." 

"Go  out,"  repeated  Jemmy,  with 
brief  and  determined  authority,  **  an* 
wait  till  its  his  honour's  coUTanience — 
h\h  full  convanience — to  see  you.  Ae 
dark  a  rogue,  sir," — he  continued, 
having  shoved  the  Prophet  outside,  and 
slapped  the  dbor  in  his  face — '*  and  aa 
great  a  Schanrer  as  ever  put  a  coat  on 
hift  back.  He's  as  big  a  liar,  too,  when 
he  likes,  aa  ever  broke  bread;  but 
there's  far  more  danger  in  him  when  he 
tells  truth,  for  then  you  may  besure  that 
ht  has  some  devil's  design  in  view.** 

Dick-o** the- Grange,  though  vulgar 
and  eccentric,  w^s  by  no  means  de* 
fioieni  in  shrewdness  and  common 
sense ;  neither  was  he,  deliberately,  an 
unjust  man ;  but,  like  too  many  in  the 
world,  he  generally  suffered  his  preju- 
dices and  his  interests  to  take  the  same 
side.  Having  had  his  leg  dressed,  and 
been  prepared  by  Jemmy  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  he  took  his  place  aa 
usual  in  theehair  of  justice,  had  the  win- 
dow thrown  open,  and  desired  the  Pro-* 
phet  to  state  the  nature  of  his  business. 

The  latter  told  him  that  the  com- 
munication must  be  a  private  one,  as  it 
involved  a  matter  of  deep  importance, 
being  flo  less  than  an  affair  of  life  and 
death. 

This  startled  the  magistrate,  who, 
with  a  kind  of  awkward  embarrass* 
ment,  ordered,  or  rather  requested 
Jemmy  to  withdraw,  intimating  that 
he  would  be  sent  for,  if  his  advice  or 
opinion  should  be  deemed  necessary. 

**  No  matther,"  replied  Jemmy, "  the 
loss  will  be  your  own  j  for  sure  I 
know  the  nice  hand  you  make  of  law, 
when  you're  left  to  yourself.  Only  be« 
hrt  I  go,  mark  my  worda ;— th^e  yon 
stand,  Donnel  Dhu,  an'  Fm  tellln'  him 
to  ba  on  his  goard  agtintt  jon-^dont 
put  trust,  plaiaeyour  honour,  in  eitl^ 
bis  wof  d  or  his  oath— an*  if  h^'s  bringin' 


a  eharge  against  any  on»>  give  it  in 
farour  of  his  enemy»  whoever  he  it.  I 
hard  that  he  was  wanst  tried  for  rob- 
bery,  an'  I  only  wondher  U  wasn't 
fbr  murdher,  too;  for,  in  troth  and 
sowl,  if  ever  a  man  has  both  one  and 
the  other  in  his  face,  he  has.  It 'a 
known  to  me  that  he'a  seen  now  an* 
then  coUoguin  an'  skulkin'  behind  the 
hedgesy  about  dusk,  wid  red  Rodj 
Duncan,  that  was  in  twiste  for  roh«^ 
bery.  Troth  it's  birds  of  a  feather  wId 
them — an'  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  H 
we  were  to  see  them  both  awing  from 
the  same  rope  yet.  So  there's  my  oor- 
recther  of  you,  you  villain,"  he  addedt 
addressing  M'Gowan,  at  whom  he  felt 
deeply  indignant,  in  consequence  of  hia 
not  admitting  him  to  the  secret  of  the 
communication  he  was  about  to  make* 

Henderson,  when  left  alone  with  the 
Prophet,  heard  the  disclosures  which 
the- latter  made  to  him,  with  less  sur- 
prise than  interest*  He  himself  re^ 
member ed  the  circumstances  perfeotly 
well,  and  knew  that  on  the  oooaaion  of 
Condy  Dalton'a  former  arrest,  appear- 
ances had  been  very  strongly  against 
him.  It  was  then  expected  that  he  would 
have  disclosed  the  particular  spot  in 
which  the  body  had  been  conceale^^ 
but  as  he  strenuously  persisted  in  de- 
nying any  knowledge  of  it,  and  aa  tha. 
body  consequently  could  not  be  pro* 
duced,  they  were  obliged,  of  neces- 
sity, to  discharge  him,  out  still  under 
strong  suspicions  of  his  guilt. 

The  interview  between  Henderson 
and  M'Gowan  was  a  long  one;  and 
the  disclosures  made  were  consi- 
dered of  too  much  importance  for 
the  former  to  act  without  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  another 
magistrate.  He  accordingly  desired 
the  Prophet  to  come  to  him  on  the 
following  day  but  one,  when  ha 
said  he  would  secure  the  presence  of 
a  Major  Johnston,  who  was  also  in 
the  commission^  and  by  whose  war- 
rant old  Condy  Dalton  had  been  ori-. 
ginall/  arrested  on  suspicion  of  the 
murder.  It  was  recommended  that 
everything  that  had  transphred  between 
them  should  be  kept  strictly  secret, 
lest  the  murderer,  if  made  acquainted 
with  the  charge  which  was  about  to 
be  brought  home  to  him,  ih^d  atto-« 
ceed  in  escapmg  from  justice.  Young 
Dickf  who  bad  been  unt  fdt  b?  bid 
father,  recommended    this,   and   on 


those  terms  they  laeparttad. 
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ftbAffiB   At.^A   nOT   AlTft   ik   »IM)P»KT« 


OH  r>ft46f§  ^fthiit)t  foi^«t  ft  shott 
dUkMgu^  ^YAth  t6ok  ptlM!0  i>dtw««& 
Charley  Hanlon  andthe^trangA  femal^/ 
trtk)  hAs  already  borfte  some  part  In 
the  iflcident^  of  our  story.  It  o<J- 
crbi^ed  on  the  tnonHng  sh^  had 
B*eh  fcent  io  cohrey  the  handkerchief 
which  Hanlon  had  pfoitilsfed  to  Sarah 
M'Oowan^  In  Ken  Of  the  Tohacco*bbx 
of  whidfa  Wft  have  so  frequfently  made 
Aenti^ny  atid  which,  Oh  that  ocdasiod) 
^  etpected  to  have  received  from 
iBariih.  After  having  inquired  from 
Hitilon  Why  Donnel  Dhu  was  called 
th*  Black  Prophet,  she  asked-^^ 

**  But  conld  h^  have  anything  to  do 
wldthemnrdher?" 

To  which  Hanlon  replied  that-^"  he 
Md  been  thinkin'  about  thftt,  an*  had 
sott6  talk,  this  tnomin',  wid  a  man' 
that's  livin'  a  long  tinle^^indeedi  that 
Was  bom — a  little  above  the  place,  An' 
he  says  that  the  Black  Prophet,  or 
M'OoWan,  did  not  come  t6  th6  neigh' 
l^tifliood  tin  afthtr  the  murdher." 

Now  this  person  was  no  other  than 
ftd  Bddy  Ddncan,  to  whom  onr  friend 
J^nimy  Branigan,  made  such  oppro- 
bridus  dlttsion  in  the  character  he 
l^e  6f  the  Black  Prophet  to  Dick- 
©•-thfe-Gninge.  This  man,  who  was 
generally  known  by  the  soubriquet  of 
Ked  Rody,  had  been  for  some  time 
looking  after  the  situation  of  baififf  or 
Ariver  to  Dick-o*-the- Orange  ;  and  as 
Hftalon  was  supposed  to  possess  a 
ftood  deal  of  influence  with  young 
Dick,  Duncan  very  properly  thought 
ht  could  not  do  better  than  cultivate 
his  acquaintance.  This^was  the  circum- 
stance which  brought*  them  together 
al  fh^,  and  it  was  something  of  a  dry, 
mysterious  manner  which  Hanlon  ob- 
Mtred  ih  this  fellow,  when  talking 
abode  the  Prophet  and  his  daughter, 
thai  cansed  him  to  keep  up  the  .inti- 
macy between  them. 

When  Donnel  Dhn  had  closed  his 
lengthened  conference  with  Henderson, 
he  turned  his  steps  homewards,  and  had 
ffot  half- way  through  the  lawn,  when 
b«  was  met  by  Red  Rod  t.  He  had,  only 
ftinifittt»  ortwo  before  left  young  Dick, 
nHtik  #hM&  be  B^ld  anotiier  Abort  con- 
vtrlMl^ft  ,•  And  a6  h«  met  R6^,  Di«k 
wai  Still  standing  withiii  Jbont  h 
tmUMi  jmAB  «f  Ifttoj  m  rather 
lonngii^  alMU^  «Mtfft^   M    W^ 


with  that  easy  indotenci  and  utter 
disregard  of  everything  but  his  plea- 
sures which  chiefly  constituted  his  oba- 
raeter. 

*'  Don't  stand  to  speak  to  me  here," 
said  the  Prophet ;  **  that  young  6Coun« 
dr^l  will  sed  Us.  Have  you  tried  HAn- 
loli  yet,  und  will  he  do  ?^ye8  or  no  ?** 

"  I  haven't  tried  him,  but  I'm  aaw 
on  my  way  to  do  so." 

"Gnutionl" 

"  Certainly— I'm  no  feoli  I  think. 
If  we  can  secure  him,  the  bnsmess  may 
be  managed  aisily;  that  is,  provided 
the  two  afftdrs  can  come  off  oo  the 
same  night.'* 

**  Caution,  1  say  agfain." 

"  Certainly ;  Fm  ho  fool>  I  hope. 
Pass  on/' 

The  Prophet  and  he  pasaed  eAch 
other  very  slowly  daring  this  brie# 
dialogue;  the  former,  wh6n  it  was 
finished,  pointing  naturally  towards 
the  Grange  or  young  Dick,  as  if  hd 
had  been  merely  answering  a  few  ques« 
tions  respecting  some  person  about  the 
place  that  the  other  was  going  to  see. 
Havina^  passed  the  prophet,  he  turned 
io  the  left,  by  a  back  path  that  led  to 
the  garden,  where,  in  fact,  Hanlon  was 
generally  to  be  found,  and  where,  upon 
this  occasion,  he  found  him.  After  a 
good  deal  of  desultory  chat,  Rody  at 
last  inquired  if  Hanlon  thought  there 
estisted  any  chanoe  of  his  procuring 
the  post  of  bailiff. 

"  I  don't  think  there  is,  then,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,"  replied  Hanlon  j  •'  old 
Jemmy  is  against  you  bitterly,  an' 
Masther  Richard's  interest  in  this  bu- 
siness isn't  as  strong  as  his." 

'*  The  blackguard  ould  villain  I"  ex* 
claimed  Rody ;  "it  would  be  a  good  job 
to  give  him  a  dog*s  knock  some  night  or 
other." 

"  I  don't  Sfee  that  either,*'  replied 
Hanlon  ;  "  ouM  Jemmy  does  a  power 
of  good  in  his  way ;  and,  indeed, 
many  an  act  of  kindness  the  masther 
himself  gets  credit  for  that  ought  to 
go  to  Jemmy's  account." 

**  But  you  can  give  me  a  lift  in  the 
drivership,  Charley,  if  yon  like." 

''  I'm  Meard  not,  so  long  as  Jemmy's 
against  you." 

«Ay,  but  ^onkki't  ydn  thry  and 
twist  Ihftt  onld  soouindhrel  hiniMlf  in 
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in&  iti»t  S&0  kxiew  it«  and  wM  atkitd 
slieM  ted  a  lie. 


**  Well**  nuplM  ^  oiliejr;  ''tbict 
iftsometfung  xaJhat,  aDd'whatevfir  J 
can  do  with  biia  I  wUlf  if  jou"!]!  ihxf 
an*  dp  me  a  favour/* 

^  Me !— Jiame  it,  mao^— name  ii»  asMl 
U*a  doQflii  if  it  was  ooly  to  rob  tbe 
Grange.  Haf  lial  ha!  ,  An*; *b7  the 
waj,  I  donna  what  puts  robbio  the 
same  Graiwe  into  mj  head  f 

And  as  he  s^ke^  his  eye  was  bent 
wl^  an  ezpression  of  peculiar  signifi- 
cance on  Haolon. 

"  No,"  replied  Hanlon,  with  indiffe- 
renoe,  "it  is  [not  to  rob  the  Grange. 
I  hlieve  tou  know  something  about 
the  roan  they  call  the  Blade  Prophet?" 

*«  Donnel  Dhn?  Why^ahem— a 
little *~ not  much;  nobody,  indeed, 
knowj  or  oares  much  about  him.  How- 
e?er,  like  most  people  he  has  his  friends 
and  his  enemies*** 

"  Don^t  you  remember  a  mnrdher 
that  was  committed  here  about  two- 
and-twenty  years  ago  f 
,  "Ido.'^ 

«'  Was  that  before  or  afther  the 
Black  Prophet  came  to  live  In  this 
counthry  ?'* 

"  Afther  it— afther  it No,  no,"  he 

replied,  correcting  himself  5  "  I  am 
wroi^;  it  was  berore  he  came  here." 

"  Then  Ae could  have  no  hand  in  it?" 

'«  Him  1  is  it  him  I  Why  what  puts 
sich  a  thing  as  that  into  your  head  ?*^ 

"  Fwth*to  tell  you  the  thruth,Rody, 
his  daughther  Sarah  an'  myself  is  be- 
ginnin*  to  look  at  one  another  ;  an*  to 
tell  you  tbe  truth. agun,  I'd  wish  to 
know  more  about  the  same  Prophet 
before  1  become  his  son-in-law,  as  I 
have  some  notion  of  doin'.** 

''  t  hard,  indeed,  that  you  wor  pul- 
lin*  a  string  wid  her,  an'  now  that  I 
thmk  of  it,  if  you  ^ve  me  a  lift  with 
ould  Jemmy,  Fll  give  you  one  there. 
The  bailiffs  birth  is  jist  the  thing  for 
me  ;  not  bavin'  any  family  of  my  own, 
irou  see  I  could  have  no  objection  to 
live  in  the  Grange,  as  their  bailiff  al- 
ways did  I  but  aren*t  you  afeard  to  tackle 
yourself  to  that  divirs  cfip,  Sarah  ?** 

«'  Wen,  I  don^t  know,^*  replied  the 
other ;  **  I  grant  it*s  a  hazard,  by  all 
accounts." 

"  Ap*  yet,**  continued  Rody,  "  she*s 
a  favourite  with  every  one  ;  an'  indeed 
there's  not  a  more  generous  or  kinder- 
hearted  creature  alive  this  dsy  than 
she  is.  I  advise  you,  however,' not  to 
let  her  into  vour  saiorets,  for  if  it  was 
the  knocldn   of  a  man  on  the  head. 


fi 


'^Th<gr.  w  ehe'a  handsome)^  thin 
Grd  Oal  Sullivai^-^  Hanlou)  "an' 
1  think  myself  she  is.**  -, 

.  ^  I  donH  know-^it's  a  deid  tie  1% 
tween  them ;  however,  ^  can  glv^  yon 
a  lift  with  her  father^  bni  not  with 
bev^eli^  lor  somehow  she  doesn't  Jlke 
a  bone  in  my  skin.** 

«*She  and  I  made  a  #wop,*'  pro- 
ceeded Hanlon,  **  som^  tiftae  ago,  tha^ 
'ud  take  a  lauffh  out  b'yOu:  I  gave 
her  a  pocket  nandkerchy.  aivi.,she 
was  to  give  me  an  ould  Tobacco-bojc ; 
but  she  si^s  she  can't  fSnd  it,  although 
I  have  sent  for  it,  an'  axed  it  mysilf 
several  times.  She  thinks  the  step- 
mother  has  thrown  it  away  or  hid  it 
somowhere."  * 

Rody  looked  at  him  inqulriiM;4jr : 
f  A  Tobaccy-box,"  he  exclaimea)^ 
, "  would  you  like  to  get  it  T* 

"  Why,**  replied  Hanlon,  "the  poor 
girl  has  nothmg  else  to  give,  ^'  Td 
like  to  have  something  from  her,  even 
if  a  ring  was  never  to  go  on  us,  merely 
as  a  keepsake.^ 

"  Well,  then,**  replied  bbncan,  with 
aomething  approaching  to  solemnity 
in  his  voice,  *»  mark  my  i^ords :— VQU 
promise  to  give  me  a  lift  for  the^oH- 
vership  with  old  Jemmy  and  the  two 
Dicks  ?•• 

"  I  do." 

"  Well,  then,  listen  :  if  you  wiU  be^ 
at  the  Grey  Stone  to-morrOw  night  at 
twelve  o'clock — midn^ht — I'll  engage 
that  Sarah  will   give   you   the  box 
there,** 

"  Why,  in  troth,  Rody,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  if  she  could  give  it  to  me  at 
any  other  time  an'  place,  I'd  prefer  ft. 
That  Grey  Stone  is  a  wild  placii  f<^  be 
in  at  midnight." 

"  It  w  a  wild  place ;  still  It's  thWe, 
an'  nowhere  else  that  yon  nlust  get 
the  box.  And  now  that  that  barg^m*8 
made,  do  you  think  it's  thruetha*.thia 
ould  Hendherson"— here  he  Wf^ 
very  cautiously  about  him — ^haa  as 
much  money  as  they  say  he  has  ?'*    . 

"  I  b'Heve  he's  very  rich." 

» ts  it  thrue  that  he  airs  the  bank 
notes  in  the  garden  here,  and  turns 
the  guineas  in  the  sun,  fbr  fra!d--.fbr 
fraid— they'd  get  blue  mowHed— iis 
it?- 

"It  mat,  for  nfl  t  ididwVlMrfVs 
more  than Tve  teen  yijl/*       '^ 
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^  _"„An',iK)W,  betw^  jou  an'  me, 
Cbarley-1- whisptp — 1  »ttj,  isn*t*  li  'a 
tlibusand  pities—nobody  <3oQld  beitt* 
l^Sj.surelyr*  ^ 

'T  Nonsense— .lybo  could  beat  us  ?" 
u  Well,  is'nt  it  a  ttiouaand  pities, 
pb^trle^y  omc,  tbat  dacent  feU0wd, 
TOe  jo»  an'  me,  sbould  be  as  we  are, 
an'  l))at  in^  ould  villain  bavin'  bis 
bouse  full  o*  nioney  ? — eb,  now  ?** 

**  It's  a  bard  oase,"  replied  Han- 
}oiv  **  but  still  we  must  put  up  wid 
our  lot*  .  Hts  father,  Tm  toula,  was 
as  pQ6r  m  tbe  beglnnin*  as  eitber  of 

-US. 

*«  Ay>  but  it's  tbe  son  we're  Spakin* 
jabout — tbe  ould  tyrannical  villain  tbat 
dbrives  lUi'  barries  tbe  poor  I  He  bas 
loads .  of  money  ia  tbe  bouse,  tbey 
say^eb  ?*^ 

*»  Divil  a  know  myself  knows,  Ro- 
dy;  nor — ^not  miOcin'  you  an*  ill  an- 
swer— <fivil  a  bair  myself  cares,  Rq- 
dy.  Let  bim  bave  mucb,  or  let  bjm 
bave  bttle,  tbafa  your  share  an'  mine 
of  U/' 

"Cbarlfljy,  tbej  say  America's  a 
fine  place;  talkin'  about  money — 
wid  a  little  money  there,  they  ^y  a 
man  could  do  wondbers.'* 

'^  Who  says  t^t  V* 

"  Why,  Donnel  Dhu,  for  one;  an' 
be  knows,  for  be  was  there.** 

^'IVlieve  that  Donnel  wad  many  a 
place; — over  balftbe  world,  if  all's 
thnie." 

**  Av^b  I  the  same  DonneFs  a  quare 
follow — a  deep  chap — a  cute  fellow ; 
but  \  I  know  more  about  bim  than  you 
tblnWay,  do  I." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  know?** 

<'  No  matther — a  thing  or  two  about 
the  same  Donnel ;  an'  by  the  same 
token,  a  betfber  fellow  npver  lived — 
an*  whisper — ^youVe  a  strong  favourite 
wid  bim,  that  I  know,  for  we  wor 
talkin'  about  you.  In  the  meantime 
I  wish  to  goodness  we  bad  a  good 
scud  o*  cash  among  us,  an*  we  safe  an* 
snug  In  America  1  Now,  shake  bands 
an'  goo4  bye — an*  mark  me-— if  you 
dbrame  of  America  an'  a  long  purse 
any  o*  these  nights,  come  to  me  an* 
ni  rjiddle  your  dbrame  for  jfou.*' 

He  ihen  looked  Hanlon  sigoitcantlr 
in  the  face,  wrung  his  hand,  and  leu 
bim  to  meditate  on  tbe  purport  of  their 
,  conversation. 

The  latter,  as  he  went  out,  gazed  at 
him  with  a^ood  deal  of  surprue. 

•*  So,"  thought  be^ "  yon  were  feelin' 


my  pulse,  were  you  ?  I  don't  think 
ft"^  hard  to  guesi  whereabouts  you  are; 
however,  I'U  think  of  yoi*  advice  at 
any  rate,  an*  see  what  good  niay  W  in 
It.  Butj  in  the  name  of  aU'tbat's  won« 
dhfeffuL  how  does  it  come  to  pass  that 
!bat  red  ruffian  bas  sich  authority  over 
Sarah  M' Go  wan  as  to  make  her  fcU^ 
me  tbe  very  thing  I  want  ?  —  that 
Tobacco-box — an*  at  sich  a  place,  too, 
an'  sich  an  hour  1  An*  yet  he  says  she 
doesn't  like  a  bone  in  his  skin,  which  I 
b'lieve  I  I'm  fairly  in  the  dark  here  ; 
however,  time  will  make  it  all  dear,  I 
hope ;  an'  for  tbat  we  must  wait*" 

He  then  resumed  his  employment. 

Donnel  Dbu,  who  was  a  man  of 
mucb  energy  and  activity  whenever 
bis  purnoses  reoabred  !t,  instead  of 
turning  bis  steps  homewards,  directed 
them  to  the  bouse  of  our  kind  firiend 
Jerrv  Sullivan,  with  whose  daughter^  . 
the  innocent  and  unsuspecting  Mave,  -^ 
it  was  his  intention  to  have  another' 
private  interview.  During  the  inter- 
val that  had  elapsed  since  bis  last  jour- 
ney to  tbe  bouse  of  this  virtuous  and 
hospitable  family,  the  gloom  that  dark- 
ened the  face  of  the  country  had  be- 
come awful,  and  such  as  wofolly  bore 
out  to  tbe  letter  tbe  mebiTicboly  truth 
of  his  own  predictions.  Typhus  fbver 
had  now  set  to,  and  was  filling  the  land 
with  fearful  and  unexampled  desola- 
tion. Famine,  in  all  cases  tbe  source 
and  origin  of  contagion,  had  done,  and 
was  still  doing,  its  work.  The  early 
potato-crop,  for  so  fbr  as  it  had  come 
in,  was  a  pitiable  failure — the  quantity 
being  small,  and  the  quality  watery  and 
bad.  The  oats,  too,  and  all  early  grain 
of  that  season's  growth,  was  still  more 
deleterious  as  food,  for  it  had  all  fer- 
mented and  become  sour,  so  that  the 
use  of  it,  and  of  t^e  bad  potatoes,  too, 
was  the  most  certain  means  of  propa- 
gating the  pestilence  which  was  sweep- 
ing away  the  people  in  such  multitudes. 
Scarcely  anything  presented  itself  to 
bim  as  be  went  along  tbat  had  not  some 
melancholy  association  with  death  or 
its  emblems.  To  all  this,  however,  be 
paid  little  or  no  attention.  When  a 
funeral  met  bim,  be  merely  turned  back 
three  steps  in  the  direction  it  went,  as 
was  usual ;  but  unless  he  happened  to 
know  the  family  from  which  death  had 
selected  its  victim,  he  never  even  took 
the  trouble  of  inquiring  who  it  was 
thev  bore  to  the  grave — a  circumstance 
which  strongly  proved  the  utter  and 
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6eart!«f(8  «e£fobiid8»  of  4ll«  ma'«  na- 
ture. On  arriving  al  SaHivafi'ty  liow* 
erer,  faeeould  not  helpfeeUngifartk^ 
hard  and  withbiit  a^mpathv  aa  was  hit 
heart,  at  the  wild  and  emaciated  evi- 
dences of  misery  and  want  whteh  a 
couple  of  weeks*  severe  tnfifering  had 
impressed  upon  them.  The  gentle 
Mave  herself^  patient  and  uncomplain- 
ing  as  she  was,  had  become  thin  and 
cheerless ;  vet  of  such  a  character  was 
the  sadness  which  rested  on  her,  that 
it  only  added  a  mournful  andmelancho* 
ly  charm  to  her  beauty — a  charm  that 
touched  the  heart  of  the  beholder  at 
once  with  love  and  compassion.  As 
yet  there  had  been  no  sickness  among 
them ;  but  who  could  say  to*day  that 
he  or  she  might  not  be'strieken  down  at 
once  before  to-morrow. 

<<Donnei/'  said  Sullivan,  after  he 
had  taken  a  seat,  "  how  you  came  to 
prophesy  what  would  happen,  an'  what 
has  happened,  is  to  me  a  wondher; 
but  sure  enough,  faretn  gmr,^  it  haf 
all  come  to  pass  I" 

**I  can't  tell  myself,'*  replied  the 
other,  *•  how  I  do  it ;  all  I  know  is^ 
that  the  words  come  into  my  montby 
an'  I  can't  help  spakin'  them.  At  any 
rate,  that's  not  surprizin'.  I'm  the 
seventh  son  of  the  seventh  son,  afther 
seven  generations;  that  is,  I'm  the 
eeventh  seventh  son  that  was  in  our 
family ;  an'  you  nmst  know  that  the 
knowledge  increases  as  they  go  ob. 
Every  seventh  son  knows  more  than 
tbim  that  wint  before  him  till  it  comes 
to  the  last,  an'  he  knows  more  than 
thim  all.  There  were  six  seventh  sons 
before  me,  so  that  I'm  the  last ;  for  it 
was  never  known  since  the  world  be- 
gan that  ever  more  than  seven  afther 
one  another  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  in 
the  same  family.  'That's  the  raison, 
you  see,  that  I  have  no  sons— the 
knowledge  ends  wid  me." 

*'  It's  very  strange,"  replied  Sulli- 
van, *•  an'  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
any  one  but  God — glory  be  to  his 
name !" 

"  It  i8  strange — an'  when  I  find  that 
I'm  goin'  to  foretel  any  thing  that's 
bad  or  unlucky,  I  feel  great  pain  an' 
unaisiness  in  my  mind — but  on  the 
other  hand,  when  I  am  to  prophesy 
what's  good,  I  get  quite  light-hearted 
and  aisy — I'm  all  happiness.  An' that's 


t^  Wif  lIlMoOV* «&' bM  fell  ^  Ibe 
|i«ed«y«r^e, 

vl  wl«fa  M  X?«d,  Ooiintl,"  wM 
Mrs.  Snllivan,  ^  that  yon  oo«l4  |np«« 
{fhesixe  sometiUig  good  for  us*" 

^<  Or,"  eoBtinued  her  charitable  and 
benevoletit  btisband,  <',for.  the  theo- 
aands  of  poor  oratures  that  wants  it 
more  still  than  we  do — sure  its  thaakp 
fill  to  the  Almighty  we  ought  to  b»*^ 
an'  is,  I  hope — that  this  woeful  sick* 
ness  hasn't  come  upon  as  yet.  Evten 
Cendy  Dalton  an'  his  ikmily — aye,  Qo4 
be  praised  for  givin'  me  the  heart  t9 
do  it — I  can  forgive  Aim  and  ihenu** 

'<  Don't  say  them,  Jerry  afamr^"* 
observed  his  wife,  <<  we  never  had  wvf 
bad  feelin'  against  them" 

♦f  Well,  well,"  continued  the  huwp 
band,  "  I  can  forgive  him  an*  all  n' 
them  new — for,  God  help  them»  they're 
in  a  state  of  the  most  heartbreakin'di^- 
titntion,  livin'  only  upon  the  bits  that 
the  poor  stafvin'  neighbours  it  iddete 
crib  from  their  own  huogf y  moiMbf 
for  them  I"  And  Here  the  tears-^the 
tears  that  did  honour  not  on^  to  kirn, 
but  to  human  nature  and  his  eenntryu*. 
rolled  slowlydown  his  emaciated  eheak% 
for  the  deep  distress  te  which  the  HU19 
that  he  believed  to  be  the  murderer  of 
his  brother  had  been  broueht. 

'<  Indeed,  Donnel,"  said  lira.  8aV 
livan,  **  it  would  be  a  hard  an'  im- 
oharitable  heart  that  wouldn't  rehMt 
if  it  knew  what  they're  suff^rin.  Ynnnf 
Gen  is  jbt  risin'  out  of  the  Itver  that 
was  in  the  family^  and  it  would  wring 
your  — ^—" 

A  glance  at  Mave  oeoasioned  bar 
to  pause.  The  gentle  girl,  li^ion 
whom  the  Prophet  had  kept  hie 
eye  during  the  whole  conversationi 
had  been  reflecting,  in  ktr  wasted  but 
beautiful  features,  both  the  deltoaflv 
and  depth  of  the  sympathy  thsft  ktA 
been  expressed  for  the  unkapp^r  Dal- 
tons.  Sometimet  the  beeame  pak  na 
ashes,  and  again  her  eomfEbxien  na- 
sumed  the  subdued  hoe  of  tkewjld 
rose ;  for — idas  that  we  nmst  ia|  il*^ 
sorrow  and  suffsring-^fai  other  wqHt 
want,  in  its  almost  severeat  ibnp,  btid 
thrown  its  melancholy  hue  ovav  tbo 
richness  of  her  blu^  — *  whidt  on 
this  occasion,  borrowed  a  delioategmoe 
from  distress  itself.  Such  it3ee4» 
was  her  beauty,  and  so  gently  and  tb- 
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r«eiy  did  btr  vixtoM  8hiw  throogli 
it»  that  it  mattered  not  to  wWi^cfio- 
dbbfli  ^^sidamity  tbii^  were  tub* 
jteted;  i&  every  situation  they  seeiMd 
to  shed  some  new  aad  unexpected 
oharm  upon  the  eyes  of  thosa  who 
looked  upon  her.  The  mother,  we 
•aid>  en  gkntcing  at  her^  paused — but 
the  chord  of  love  and  sorrow  had  beeik 
toQchedy  and  poor  Mave,  unable  any 
longer  to  restrain  her  feelings^  burst 
est  into  tears*  and  wept  aloud  on  hear« 
ing  the  name  and  sufferings  of  her 
lover*  Her  father  looked  at  her,  and 
his  hrow  get  sad  ;  but  there  was  no 
longer  the  darkness  ^  resentment  or 
Migpnation  there ;  so  true  is  it  that 
suffering  chastens  the  heart  into  its 
noblest  afllBottons*  and  purges  it  of  the 
gloomier  and  grosser  passions. 

'^Poor  Mave/'he  exclaimed*  ^'whea 
J  let  the  iear»  down  for  the  man  that 
iias  my  brother's  blood  on  his  hands, 
it's  no  wonder  that  you  should  cry  for 
him  yen  love  to  well." 

''Oh,  dear  father/' she  exclaimed, 
throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  and 
embracing  him  tenderly,  "  1  feel  no 
jnieery  nor  sofrow  [now-p-the  words 
yon  have  spoke  has  made  me  happy. 
Jkli  these  soi&rins  will  pass  away ;  for 
it  cannot  be  but  God  will,  sooner  or 
later,,  reward  your  pie^  and  goodness* 
Oh,  if  I  could  do  anything  for — icHr— 
ibr  any  one,"  and  she  blushed  as  she 
apoke ;  "  but  I  oamiot.  There  is  no- 
thing here  that  I  ca&  do  at  hoose ; 
hot  if  I  oooid  go  out  an*  work  by  the 
dav,  I'd  do  it  an'  be  happy,  in  ordher  to 
Mp  the—that — family  that's  now 
breaght  so  low,  and  that's  so  mueh 
to  be  pitiedl" 

We  have  ahready  said  that  the  Pro- 
phet's eye  bad  been  bent  upon  her 
wmt  sinoe  he  name  into  the  houses 
bat  it  was  with  an  expression  of  be- 
mgni^  and  affection  which,  notwitb* 
tkmomag  the  gloomy  character  of  his 
eouotefiaaee,  bo  one  could  more  plan- 
Jihiy  or  winningly  assiune.. 

Mave,  in  the  mean-dme,  could 
eeweely  bear  to  look  upon  him ;  and  it 
was  quite  dear  from  her  manner  that 
-she  had,  since  their  last  mysterious  in. 
terview,  once  more  fallen  back  into 
those  lyings  of  strong  aversion  with 
which  die  had  regarded  him  at  first. 
MK^waa  saw  this,  and  without  much 
difficulty  guessed  at  the  individual  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  producing 
the  change. 


<<  O^A  pandon  eA'  forgive  n^"  he 
ex^^med,  as  if  giving  unoonscio^f 
utteraoee  U>  his  own  reflections—"  for 
what  I  had  thoughts  af  aboi^t  tha| 
darlin'  an'  lovely  girl ;  but  sure  I'll 
make  it  up  to  her  ;  an',  indeed,  I  feel 
the  words  of  the  goodness  that's  to 
befal  her  breakin'  out  o'  my  lips.  A 
colleen  dka$,  I  had  some  private  dis- 
eoorse  wid  you  when  I  was  here  last, 
an'  will  you  let  me  8)»ake  a  few  worda 
to  you  by  ourselves  agin." 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  I'll  hear  no- 
thing from  you — I  don't  like  you-^I 
can't  like  you,  an'  Vll  hold  no  private 
discoorse  with  you." 

**  Oh,  thin,  but  that  voice  is  music 
itself,  an'  you  are,  by  all  aceounts,  the 
best  of  girls;  but  sure  we  have  all 
turned  over  a  new  leaf— poor  child. 
I  discovered  how  I  was  taken  in  an' 
de&aved  ;  but  sure  I  can't  ait  you-^ 
an'  a  sweet  morsel  you'd  be,  a  lanna 
dhas — nor  I  can't  run  away  wid  yeu— 
an'  I  seen  the  day  that  it's  not  my 
heart  would  hindher  me  to  do  that 
same.  Ob,  my  goodness,  what  a 
head  o'  hair ! — an'  talkin'  about  tkat^ 
you  undher8tand-*.rd  like  to  have  a 
word  or  two  wid  yourself." 

''Say  whatever  you  have  to  say 
before  my  father  and  mother,  then," 
she  replied  5  '*  I  have  nq— "  she 
paused  a  moment,  and  seemed  embar- 
rassed. The  Prophet,  who  skilfully 
threw  in  theallusionto  her  hair,  guessed 
the  words  she  was  on  the  point  of  utter- 
ing, and  availing  himself  of  her  difficulty, 
seemed  to  act  as  if  she  had  completed 
what  she  was  about  to  say. 

*•  I  know,  dear,"  he  added,  "  you 
have  no  saicrets  from  them— I'm  glad 
to  hear  it,  an'  for  that  raisop  I'm 
willin'  to  say  what  I  had  to  say  in  their 
presence^^o  far  as  Tm  consarued,  it 
makea  no  difference." 

The  aUusioa  to  her  hair,  added  to 
his  last  observations,  reminded  her 
that  it  might  be  possible  he  had  some 
measage  from  her  lover,  and  she  con- 
sequently seemed  to  waver  a  little,  as 
if  struggling  against  her  strong  in^ 
stinetive  abhorrence  of  him. 

»  Don't  be  afeard,  Mave  dear,"  said 
her  mother,  '*  sure  poor,  honest  Don- 
nd  wishes  you  well,  an'  won't  pro- 
phecize  any  harm  to  you.  Go  with 
him." 

**  Do,  achora»"  added  the  fkther ; 
^  Donnel  can  have  nothing  to  say  to 
ym  tiiat  can  have  any  harm  in  it— go 
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"-ItcfhKfl^Dtly,  «tid  with  4n  indcAttiM- 

bl6^iMi%  agaizitft  the  ma6V«hei«r«Al 

out,  aitid4)<yth  «to&d  ttndet«  tli#  iliel«ef 

of  a  Ittde  «ld€sr  1i6%e  that  adjoined 

^the  house. 

*•  Now,  tell  me,"  she^ask^^qdleklf, 
*»  whw  18  it  yott  have  to  my  to  «ie  ?** 

*'I  gave  yoQfig  Cotidy  Daltoti  the 
party  ringlet  of  Imii'  yoti  sent  faloi/' 

^  What  did  he  saf?  "  she  iiH)mrtd. 

•♦Not  in«ch,"  he  replied,  "till  I 
i^l6  him  it  was  the  last  token  that 
ever  fovL  eottM  s^and  htm  aftber  what 
vourfather  said  to  Totu** 

«Well?" 

'•Why,  he  owsed  yont  ftrtber,  an' 
6aid  he  desarred  to  get  his  neek 
broke.** 

"  I  don't  believe  that,"  she  replied ; 
"  I  know  he  never  said  them  words,  or 
anything  like  them.  Don't  mislead  me, 
bnt  tel{  tAe  wh»t  be  dui  say." 

**  Ahl  poor  Mave,"  he  replied,  "you 
little  know- what  hot  blood  runs  in  the 
Daltons*  veins. — He  siud  very  little 
that  w«s  ^reiKtable  to  himtelf^-^n'  in- 
deed I  won't  repate  it-— but  it  was 
enough  to  make  «iy  giri  of  ^irit  have 
done  wid  him." 

•  ••  An'  dotot  you  know,"  she  replied, 
moumiblFf,  <*that  I  have  done  with 
him — an'  that  there  never  ean  be  any- 
thing but  sorrow  and  good  will  between 
us?  WdsuH  that  my  message  to  him 
by  yourself?" 

"It  was,  dear,  an'  I  hope  you're 
still  of  the  same  mind." 

" I  am,"  she  said;  ^hut  you  are  not 
telliu*  me  the  truth  about  hfm.  He 
never  spoke  dbrespecdillly  Of  my  fa- 
ther or  me." 

"No,  indeed,  anthore,  he  c^not  then 
—.oh,  the  sorra  syllable — oh  no ;  if  I  said 
so,  don't  bdieve  me."  And  yet  the  very 
words  he  uttered  in  consequence  of  the 
meaning  which  they  received  ^om  his 
manner,  made  an  impression  directly 
the  reverse  of  their  natural  import. 

"  Well  then,"  she  nM,**  that's  a& 
you  have  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"No,"  he  replied,  "it  is  not;  1 
want  to  Imow  from  you  when  you'll  be 
goin'  to  your  uncle's,  at  MuUagfamore." 

"To-morrow,"  replied  the  ardess 
and  unsuspicious  girl,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

"Wen,  theU,"  said  he,  "you  pass 
the  Grey  Stone,  at  the  foot  of  Mallybe. 
nagh — of  coorse>  I  know  yon  must.— 


^  that  <C  have  ¥0180  Ittsight^iato^iDii' 

ttifity."^   :What^lU7Ui;:wittvyoAop«v^ 

<^  Ab^t  tto9et)\;ldok«qo\nearttBBi 
thifikk^t  may  be  a  litde  iU4mr«r  «lii|^ 
tie  lets."    ■  -'  '   'i    .-^•'' 

'  «<  Very  weQ,  aoushla^  when  yeupMs 
the  Grey  Stone,  about  a*  law  hov- 
dred  yards  on  the^igfatliaAd  side^thb 
first  person  you  meet^ill'be^  a^  yo*»% 
man,  well  made  and  WBtj  haadiomtf. 
That  young  man  will  be  the  penait, 
whoever  he  le — an*  I  don't  knirr  an^ 
seHl-that  will  bring  you  l4ve,'«iid 
wealth,  and  hapi^hiess,  an'  all  tha^^ 
woman  can  wish'to  hirre  with  «  umh. 
'Now,  dear,  if  this4oe8ii*tfaMi|iiBn»«ie*tar 
h'Keve  anytiung  /  say  ^igwf  hut^-^if 
this  doBs  hi^pen,  I  hope  you^  li«te 
good  sense,  aeusMa  na»ln«t,  to  he 
g^ded  by  one  that's  your  true  friend 
— an'  that's  myself.  The  first  person 
you  m«et^  aifiber  passhi'  4lie  Grey 
Stone — on  your  right-hand  side :  re- 
member  the  words«  i  kno^thfette*a 
great  ludc  an'  fa%h  fortune  befbve 
you;  fbr,  indeed  your  b?ai?tf*am' 
goocteiess  well  desahres'  it^  an'  tfaeyll 
get  both." 

They  then  returned  «ito  tke>  htnam; 
Mave  somewhat  surprised^  Iwt  normgr 
relieved^  whilst  the  Pre^ifaet  Wnnd 
ra^er  in  better  spirits  by  tbe  outir* 


"Now,  Jeiry  S<ulliv»,"  ^aidJi^ 
"Ml'  you,  Bridget  his  wile,  ieud  iMiqr 
ears  an'  listen.  The  heart  of  tii«Pc«- 
phet  is  full  of  good  to^you  and  yours, 
and  the  good  must  come  to  his  Iqia,  and 
flow  from  them  when  it  comes.— Tbetfe 
are  three  books  known  to  the  wiee^  the 
Book  of  Marriage,  the  Book  of  Death, 
andthe  Book  of  Judgment.  Openaleof, 
says  the  Angel  of  litoriag»*«the  Gar- 
4m  Angel  of  Jeriebo*— wMe  hobringi 
all  love,  hi^piness,  and  peaoe  to  |— ^pen 
a  leaf,  says  the  Angel  of  Marriage*^ 
bhn  that  has  one  h£ad  aBdt0Blionieu>- 
and  read  us  a  ^psgo  of  ibtttdity  ^om 
the  prophecy  of  St.  Nebbybhodaoaaor^ 
the  divine*--.Tbe  child  i«  « ^ymale 
ohild,  says  the  angel  with  one  head 
a^  ten  horns-^y  name  Mabel  Birili* 
van,  daughter  to  hone^  Jerry  SuUi- 
vau  ail'  his  dawent  wife  Bfidget.^.-<>f 
Aughnainurrin*-^Amin,  says  the  Piro* 
phet — Thne  is  not  tide,  n4ir  is  tide 
time«-«n'  ndther  will  wait  for  man. 
Thr^  things  will  happen.— >A  gsrl, 
young  and  handsoBie,  wUi  walk  forth 
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faappinesSf  and  erandeur.  So  be  it» 
JBagv  tkar  Book  of  Mamage,-  m'  Aosin, 
^Q*  aaja  the  PPopheC  Opea  a  new 
leaf^  sajs  Nebb?cbodanazor'  Ihe  dt* 
mK»***^  iiair4eal  m  the  Book  «f  Judg- 
SMQty  a&d  anothf r  in  the  Bot>k  of 
'fitalll*  Ai  tnati  was  l|iUed»  an'  his 
htAj  hid»  an'  a  nan  lived  with  his 
hbod  npon  him.  Fate  i»  fate*  'an  Jus* 
tio»  it  near.  For  years  ha  will  kee|> 
the  nmrdher  to  himself^  till  a  man's  to 
.oeoie  that  will  bring  him  to  judg- 
/ittflot  Then  will  judgment  be  passed, 
asd  the  Book  of  Death  will  be  opened. 
Baadi  ans  the  Prophet^^it  is  done  at 
last^admeni  is  passed^  and  Death 
ioUows^^dia  innoeent  is  set  free^  and 
^e  movdherer  thst  oonsaled  the  miiv. 


dhftc  ^o:  loQg  ^swings  at  last ;  and  tM 
these  things  is  to  be  found  by  the 
Wisft  in  i<th«;ti<iQks  x>f  Marriiwe, 
Deatl^  an4iudgtn»t:*'  he^  then  add* 
ed»  as  he  had  done  at  the  oonolor 
aton  of  his  Ibrmer  prophecy :— - 

'*  Be  kind  and  indulgent  to  your 
dft«ighteiv  f»r  ^6*11  soon  make  aU  your 
fortunes;  an'  take  care  of  her  and 
yourselves  till  I  see  yea  again*" 

As  before^  he  ffave  them  no  further 
opportunity  of  asking  for  explanations, 
but  immediately  departed  i  and  as  if 
he  had  been  moved  by  some  new  koBh 
puke  or  after*thought,  he  directed  his 
steps  once  more  to  the  Grange,  where 
he  saw  young  Henderson,  with  whom 
he  had  aaoUber  private  interview,  of 
the  purport  of  which  our  readers  may 
probably  form  a  tolerably  accurate  ooo- 
jeetnre^ 


eaAPIBK  XVI.-**liV8TBBiOI78   DKAPPEABANCE  OP  THE  T0aAC0O»B0X. 


M«GewAN'a  mind»  at  this  period  of 
our  nanalive^  was  busily  engaged  in 
avrsqgiog'  hia  plana^-*ior  we  need 
searoely  add  here>  that,  whether 
founded  in  justice  or  not,  he  had 
.war*  than  one  ripening.  Still  there 
jMjed  won  htm  a  certain  secret 
aftaety,  worn  whtofa,  by  no  effi>rt, 
tauld  im  sveoeed  in  lading  himsel£ 
The  disappearance  of  the  Tobaeco- 
,hax  k^t  hua  ao  itt  at  ease  and  unhap- 
ipjV'thal  he  reeoked^  on  his  way  home, 
eo  mdoe  a  laat  effiort  at  finding  it  out, 
if  it  oouid  he  done ;  and  many  a  time 
did  he  heartily  o«ne  hia  own  stupidity 
•sfior  ever  hairog  suffered  it  to  remain 
in  his  house  or  about  it,  especially 
when  It  was  so  easy  to  destroy  it. 
ffis  suspicions^  respecting  it  most  cer- 
takily  veiAed  upon  Nelly,  whom  he 
now  began  to  regard  with  a  feeling 
.flf  both  hatred  and  alarm.  Saral^ 
he  kttev#  had  little  ^rmpathy  wiUi 
him;  hutthen  he  aUoknew  that  there 
enated  lessJn  common  between  her  and 
Nelly»  Ho  thought,  therefore^  that 
hit  wisest  plan  woukl  be  to  widen  the 
breach  of  ill-feeltng  between  them 
more  and  mon^  and  thus  to  secure 
himselff  if  possihle»  of  Sarah'a  co-ope- 
ration and  coofidenoe^  if  not  from 
aflbotion  or  good  feelinff  towards  him« 
self,  at  least  from^  ill  will  towards  her 
siepnuAer*  For  this  reasoi^  there- 
fbre,  as  well  as  for  others  of^Mua), 
if  not  of  mcore  im^ortanee»  he  came  to 


the  determination  of  takings  to  a  oer> 
tain  extent,  Sarah  into  his  confidence, 
and  thus  midung  not  only  her  quidL- 
ness  and  activity,  but  her  impetuositj 
and  resentments^  useful  to  his  designs* 
It  was  pretty  late  that  night  when  he 
reached  home ;  and  as  he  had  devoted 
the  only  portion  of  time  that  remained 
between  his  arrival  and  bed-time  to  a 
description  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country,  occasioned  by  what  were 
properly  called  the  Famine  Outrages^ 
that  were  then  beginning  to  take  [^ace» 
he  made  no  allusion  to  any  thing  con- 
nected with  his  projects,  to  either 
Nelly  or  his  daughter,  the  latter  of 
whom,  by  the  way,  had  been  out 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  even- 
ing. The  next  morning,  however, 
he  asked  her  to  take  a  short  stroll 
with  him  along  the  river>  which  she 
did;  and  both  returned  aftar  hav- 
ing had,  at  least,  an  hour's  oonversa- 
tionr— Sarah,  with  a  flushed  cheek  and 
iad^nant  eye»  and  her  father,  with 
his  &OW  darkened,  and  his  voice  qui- 
vering from  suppressed  resentment; 
so  UMAt  so  far  as  observation  went» 
their  interview  and  communication 
had  not  been  very  agreeable  on  either 
side.  After  breakfast,  Sarah  put  on 
her  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  was  about 
to  go  out,  when  her  father  said — 

*'  Pray,  ma'am,  where  are  yon  goin' 
now?" 

*<  U  doesn't  signify,"  ^>e  replied ; 
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•♦%«%  HkitA\  %vNrt»  ytm  «0«<Jnt  ax  iri^, 
for  I  went  <«n  yoti.^' '      ^    -  ^-  ^  * 

<*  What  kind  of^d':mi#w^r  i»  that 
to^givetot?  Do  yoti  terf^  that  I 
am  your  father  ?*• 

"  1  wish  I  oould ;  for  indeed  I  am 
atorry  you  are." 

*•  Ob,  you  know,"  observed  Nellyj 
**the  was  always  a  dutiful  ^1 — aU 
ways  a  quiet  good  crathur.  Why,  you 
on  biddable  sthrap,  what  kind  of  an  an- 
swer is  that  to  give  to  your  father  ?*' 

Ever  sinee  their  stroll  that  morn- 
ing, Sarah's  eyes  had  been  turned 
from  time 'to  time  upon  her  step- 
mother with  flash  after  flash  of  burn- 
ing  indignation,  and  now  that  she  ad* 
dressed  her,  she  satd-^ 

'*  Woman,  you  don't  know  how  I 
scorn  you  1  Oh,  you  mane  an'  wicked 
wretch,  had  you  no  pride  durin'  all 
your  life  1  It's  but  a  short  time  you 
an'  I  will  be  undher  the  same  roof 
togeth^r^^an'  so^  far  as- 1  am  con- 
sarned,  I'll  not  stoop  ever  to  bandy 
abuse  or  ill  tongue  with  you  again. 
I  know  only  one  other  person  thai 
is  worse  an*  meaner  still  than  yoH 
ape — an'  there,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  ha 
stands  in  the  shape  of  my  father." 

She  walked  out  of  the  cabin  with 
a  flushed  cheek,  and  a  step'  that  was 
full  of  disdain  and  a  kind  of  natural 
pride  that  might  almost  be  termed 
dignity.  Both  felt  rebuked;  and 
Nelly,  whose  face  got  blanched  and 
pale  at  Sarah's  words,  now  turned 
upon  the  Prophet  with  a  scowl. 

"Would  it  be  possible,"  said  she, 
''  that  you'd  dare  to  let  out  anylliing 
to  that  madcap  ?** 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  that  the  coast 
is  clear,  I  desire  you  to  answer  me  a 
question  that  I'll  put  to  you — an'  mark 
ray  words — by  all  that's  above  us,  an' 
undher  us,  an'  about  us,  if  you  don't 
spake  thruth,  I'll  be  apt  to  make  short 
work  of  it." 

«<  What  18  it?"  she  inqvired,  h>ok. 
ing  at  him  with  cool  and  collected  re- 
sentment, and  an  eye  that  was  per> 
fectly  fearless. 

*•  There  was  a  Tobaccy*box  about 
this  house,  or  in  this  house  |  do  you 
know  anything  about  it  ?" 

"  A  tobaccy-box — is  it  ?" 

"  Ay,  a  tobaocy-box.** 

"  Well,  an'  what  about  it?  What 
do  you  want  wid  it  ?  An  ould  rusty 
Tobftcc^-bozt  musha,  is  th{it  what*s 
throubho'  you  this  momin*  ?*' 


**  Como,"^fald  be,  davkening,  *^l% 
hii^  no  huMbuggin'^— »afiflw«r  tno  at 
wanfst.  Do  you  know  attytUhig  aboM 
it  ?" 

"  Is  it  about  your  ould  rasty  To- 
baccy-box  ?  Arrah  what  'ud  I  know 
about  it  ?  What  the  sorra  would  a  man 
like  you  do  wid  a  Tobaeey4>es  that 
doesn't  ever  smoke  ?  Is  it  mad  or  ratin' 
you  are  ?  Somehow  I  think  the  stroll 
you  had  wid  that  ragabond  gipsy  0#  & 
daughter  of  yours  hasn't  put  yon  into 
the  best  of  temper,  nor  her  either.  I 
hope  you  didn't  aet  the  villain  on  mo ; 
fbr  she  looks  at  me,  as  if  she  oould  «lt 
me  widout  salt.  But,  Indeed,  sho*! 
takin'  on  her  own  liand  flnely  of  )alO( 
she's  gettin*  too  proud  to  answer  me 
now  when  I  ax  her  a  question.** 

**  Well,  why  don't  you  ax  lier  as  yon 
o«ght?" 

**  She  was  out  all  yestherday  eto- 
nin*,  and  when  I  said,  "You  idle 
sthrap,  where  wor  you  ?*  she  wouldnH 
even  think  it  worth  her  while  to  giye 
me  an  answer,  the  vagabone." 

<<  Do  fou  gi««  mo  one  in  ttea  naiio- 
time.  What  about  the  boi^  1  watt  ? 
Spake  truth,  if  you  regard  Tonr 
health." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  your  boz» 
an*  I  wish  I  could  say  as  mqeih  of  your- 
self However,  I  won't  Wag  thrfwiMo 
you,  that  I  can  tell  yon— ay,  an'  her 
too.  She  needn't  fear  tliat  I'll  be  long 
undher  the  same  roof  wid  her.  I  know, 
any  way  I  would'nt  be  safe ;  sho'd  oolj 
stick  me  in  one  of  her  fits,  now  that 
she's  able  to  flght  me." 

"  Now,  Nelly,"  said  the  Prophet,  do- 
liberately  shutting  the  door,  '<  I  know 
you  to  be  a  hardened  woman,  that  has 
little  fear  in  your  heart.  I  think  you 
know  me,  too,  to  be  a  hardened  and  a 
determined  man.  There,  now,  I  havo 
shut  an'  boulted  the  door,  an*  by  Him 
that  made  nie>  yonUl  norer  lave  Mb 
house,  nor  go  out  of  that  door  a  livim' 
woman,  unless  you  tell  me  all  yoa 
know  about  that  Tobaocy-box.  Now, 
you  know  my  mind  an'  my  coorso — aet 
as  you  like  now." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Do  yon  think  to 
frighten  mo  ?"  she  asked,  laughing  de- 
risively. **  Me ! — oh,  how  mueh  you're 
mistaken,  if  you  think  so  I  Not  that 
I  don't  b'lleve  you  to  be  dangerous,  aii* 
a  man  that  one  ought  to  lear  ^  but  T 
havo  DO  fear  of  you." 

"/.nswer  me  quiokfy,**  ho  pepUod — 
and  as  ho  spoke^  ho  seived  too  yerj 
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Mule  knife  ivQm  which  the  had  so  nar- 
rowljr  escaped  iiLher  coofiict  with  Sa- 
rath— '*fto*w«r  in%  I  aaj ;  an*  marky  I 
have  no  raiion  to  wish  you  alive." 

And  B»  he  spokoj  the  glare  in  his 
^f99  flashed  and  beoame  fearfuL 

f' A  J,"  SMd  she,  <f  thare'a  ^ur  daagl^ 
ter*^  look»  m'  the  same  knife,  toe, 
that  wag  near  doin' for  me  wanst.  Well, 
doft't  think  Ibftt  it's  fsar  makes  me  say 
^at  I'm  geiB*  to  say  f  but  that's  the 
same  knife;  an'  besides  1  dhramed  last 
lught  that  I  was  dressed  in  a  black 
oloak^-an'  a  black  cloak,  they  say»  is 
dMth  t  ^  Ay,  death ! — an'  I  know  Tm 
m)tJU  to  die,  or  to  meet  judgment*  an' 
yoit  know  that,  too»  .  Now,  then,  tell 
me  what  it  is  you  want  wid  that  Box  ?" 

**  No,"  he  replied,  sternly  and  im- 
peratively, ''  I'll  tell  you  nothing  about 
it ;  but  get  it  at  wanst,  before  my  pas- 
sion rises  higher  an'  deadlier." 

"  Well,  then,  mark  me,  Vm  mi 
afeerd  of  you^ W  I  h«ve  the  box," 

"  An*  how  did  you  come  by  it?"  be 
asked. 

^  Sarah  was  lookin*  for  a  cobweb  to 
step  the  blood  where  she  cut  me  in  ouv 


fight  the  ^ther  day«  an'  it  came  tua^ 
blin'  out  of  a  cranny  in  the  wall." 

"  An'  where  is  it  now  ?" 

<^  m  got  it  for  youy"  she  replied  s 
"but  you  must  let  me  out  first." 

•*  Whyso?" 

**  Because  it's  not  m  tht  house." 

<«An'  where  is  it?  Don't  thiAk 
you'll  escape  me." 

"  It's  in  the  thatch  of  the  roof." 

The  Prophet  deliberately  opened  the 
door,  and  catching  her  by  the  shoulder^ 
held  her  a  prisoner,  as  it  were,  until 
she  should  make  her  words  good.  The 
roof  was  but  low,  and  she  knew  the 
spot  too  well  to  make  any  mistake 
about  it. 

"  Here,"  said  she,  "  is  the  cross 
i  soraped  on  the  stone  undher  the 
place.'* 

She  put  up  her  hand  as  she  spoke, 
and  searched  the  spot — but  in  vain. 
There  certainly  was  the  cross  as  she 
had  marked  it,  and  there  was  the  slight 
excavation  under  the  thatch  where  it 
had  been]  but  as  for  the  box  itself,  all 
search  for  it  was  fruitldbs— it  had  dis« 
speared. 


TO  TBI   NIQBT. 

The  smile  of  the  glorious  summer  day 

Hath  much  of  pride  ; 
Nature  is  decked  in  a  rich  array. 

And  like  a  bride 
She  goeth  r^olcing  on  her  way 

By  her  consort's  side. 

But  when  the  sun  sets  she  darkly  moorns 

Till  the  empress  night 
Comet  fbrth  in  her  robe  of  p«rplo  deep 

Ih  ^ueenlv  night. 
O'er  the  sleep* ng  world  a  waitch  to  kte^    • 

With  her  gentle  light. 

Oh  ialrer  art  thou  than  the  garkh  dey> 

Thy  placid  mien 
Aeeerds  with  the  holy  thoughts  that  stray 

Through  the  heart  unseen ; 
Worthy  art  thou  of  the  poet's  lay. 

Oh  star-crown'd  Queen  1 


E.  J.  G.  IX 
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▲  lfimACI.K  OT    THE   VZBOOr. 


A  FEiBNi)  having  kindly  fiiYoared  us  with  proof  sheets  of  an  extremelv  inta- 
resting  work  which  is  aoout  to  appear  in  a  month  or  two,  we  are  enabled  to  laj 
bed^  oar  readers  a  curions  extract  from  it.  It  is  entitled  **  MUagras  de  Mae$' 
tro  Nicolo  El  Sabio  Obispo  de  Me&jiotamo^  dedicadoi  a  Maestro  Nuevohambre 
el  SinuUmi,  ypor  le  traducidados.**  Madrid.  1846.  The  following  is  the  Sixth 
Miracle^  translated  by  th^&Mwr  vkh  %>lpiri4aFf9lto  of  oar  distin^ushed  friend 
and  aUy,  BraUaghan  hmieffi^  ^       ' nnrr-Frrrrn^^  --o 

u 

'  J^  m  Jf^finmaioque  umi  fwoiejiiriarf^    r 
Q^vr  a  £>  egtesia  ni  a  puentes  dharl    .      ,      ,  . 

t/n  malo  que priso  no  te'poiSe  dejar. 

^     U. 
Sij^K9^otrosn^»ks^e$t(inpio'Jeemo,i 
SertQ  mal  condempimh  par  lo^gne  rum  sabmos^    ,. 
Mm  obondenos  eto  qm  mi^.^vos  avemos  ^ ,  \   ^    - 

Si  cdjizo,  perdonets  Xps  en  qm  creemos.  ' 


JSntre  las  ottos  vrudos  oma  viiahandatl 
Otte  li  ta^  en  cabo  i  diaH  salvedat 
Vredia  tn  ta  gloriosa  de  toda  volttntat, 
Saluddbdta  s&mpre  ctmlasu  inagistat. 


tv. 


Dicta  Atje  Maria  ^  mas  de  escriptttrd    . 
Siempre  se  inclinaba  contra  Id  sujigura, 
Dicia  Ave  maria  e  mm  de  escripSura 
Tenia  su  votuntat  con  esto  mas  segura. 


Comd  qui  eh  iwdfaidtieHnfiil  a  eaer, 
Otnercmh  confitrto  ^sie  hafron  a  prender 
Non  ovo  md  conseio  ton  que  se  defender 
Tndgaron  que  hfitessen  en  lajbrca  paner, 

Leholo  lafitstidapmit^  erueefa^ 
J^oesttd^h/broapor  conseio  ahadag 
rrvnetotde  ws  Oios  con  toca  Men  tttctda, 
Ahsonnuo  'de  iitrru  con  soga  bien  tireBBn* 

Ak^^H^fiOe^tieh^^ilMiierb^ 
'^Hontos  eefca  esioMi  por  ^mrnrto  l&  twierau 
8(mttela  sopksm  lo  qtjte-dkffm  ibfknm. 
No  M  Menmfitko  esH  que  Hjkkrm. 
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Y  -  •a^t;.:j' n*<  ;o  '  *;"^:-i'>  t(^o'q  d^'w   et' b^»trovf  1    ;^>.7-^  »:vr- 
FBOM  THE  SPANISH.     BT.  S^KOB  NBWMAN. 


I  was  a  wicked  pickpocket  of  old,  as  stories  iell, 
better  lor'd  to  t^b  and  filcli,  and  walk  the  ways  dfiiell. 


There^ 

Who  better] 

Than  hear  the  chnrdi,  or  go  to  mass  when  racur  th^^Stm^aj  bell ; 

Kow  you  shall  hear,  iny  brethren/ what  this  pickpocket  befel. 


If  he  had  other  yioes,  as  'tis  very  Ijke  he  had. 
They're  not  recorded  6Ffi}Jri^o  i*fe  will  not  be  so' bad  - 
As  to  condemn  mm  i<si  l^em  j-^iShat  he  wss  a  sinner  saifC^ 
Is  sure ; — may  G<)d--m'vhom  we  a^tbcdleve-— fergiv;^  ti^p  lad. 


m. 


In  the  height  of  all  his^hemoi:is  crimen,  he  had  one  whole^me  trick, 
Which  finally  preserv'd  liiin  from  the  clutches  of  Old  Bick ; 
In  die  sweet  and  blessed  Virgin  he  believ'd  fhroiu^h  thin-  and  thick. 
And  at  her  majesty's  altar,  for  hours  o|i  hours  he^  stick. 

^. 

He  said  his  Aye  Mary  in  a  wi^y  the  i^qst  dijqreet  f 
He  knelt  down  in  the  kennels  to  her  iin^e  in  the  street  % 
He  said  his  Ave  Mary^  and  indeed  Jt  was  a  treat  ; 
To  hear  this  thief  so  reverently  the  hqly  words  repeat. 

T- 

But  he  who  walks  in  evil  ways,  in  eyil  waya  will  ftU  \.     j 
Our  thief  was  cangjit  one  moonlight  night  piaking  a,  glorious  haul. 
And  tried,  and  sentc^ic'd  to  be  hu)g'd-T«Ala^ )  alas!  not  all 
The  counsellors  in  Spain  could  save  him,  loud  as  they. can  bawl. 

▼J. 

He  was  taken  to  the  gallows^  aftd,  a  Vandkeycjijef  was  tleji 
Across  his  eyes— .poor  fellow  I  you  may  guess  how  muck  he  cried ; 
But  little  csjred  the  hangman,  ho^  he  siuvellad  or  he  si^'d. 
He  strung  him  up>  and  tum'd  hii^  off,  ^  take  Jus  acorn  ride.* 

lliis  hankss  hcdy  thief  was  thu8,s,imand(sd  high  in  ^-^^ 
"  He's  oead — he's  dead  I"  exclaixnea.the  crowd^  and  then  they  said  a  pray'r ; 
Oh !  had  they  known  ^idutt  soon  they  knew,  I'm  certain  they  would  ne'er 
Have  dond  unto  this  gentleman  what  they  were  doing  tfai^re. 


*  "  To  ride  a  hone  foalei  t^  an  ceorn'  ii  a  fJashionabla  psriphrasis  for  b«fnf 
hangtd. 
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La  madn  ghriasa  deeka  de  iuotmar. 
Que  male  a  ntt  dervos  letmas  cwita$  valer, 
A  esti  comlempnado  qmsoU  proiexer 
Membroli  ei  Wrvido  que  U  soliefsr, 

iz. 

Metioli  so  las  piedes  do  eataba  coigado 
Las  sus  manos  predosas ;  tosole  allemado 
Non  ss  ibUi^  ib  Mm  lAigumi  ukUia^gtulAi 
I^on  sovo  plus  vidoso  nwiqua  m  mas  pagado. 


Ends  al  dia  tercero  vintif-on  losparientes 
Vmiertrtllos  amifdi  9  kti  iks  (t&m^inm, 
VftaeHpof-  dssoolgMo  rtaoados  s  doUHUUt 
Sedie  PiSer  la  eostt  que  m^HoA  elhi  mkntiit 


Trobaranli  con  abna  aletrs  e  sm  dmm^ 
Nansenetanvidoioiilsgimeiliumm^f 
Duie  qm  so  las  fiedii  isfds  un  ttd  SiemUi 
NatkHUti^  mai  mngtmo  si  delgoM  m  i 


Qmando  lo  sntendiertm  tds  que  lo  enfinroatam 
T^ttkfM  ffse  4i  laaofi^to  gil0  dmar4t^ 
/Wr^  WM  nprnuOdeS  ^fionh  dsgdUMimt 
Tmtd  goMHeh  de»s&  qnoMo  d^uei  goM4lt4lki 


Fueron  en  vn  aeuerdo  toda  esa  mestuuku 
Quefuerssi  iPgmModas  kma  makt  UaoOt^ 
M4S  que  h  degoUassen  ednfoz  o  ^onespaM 
Par  vn  ladtm  m/km-s  tai  iriHa  aJ^wUtdsu 


Fueron  por  degollarlo  los  mancebos  mas  Unstnos 
Con  buenai  seramks  grandas  i  adiams, 
Metio  Sonata  Maria  entre  tnedio  kti  ntanaif 
Finoaroh  las  gergueros  sk  la  goUiella  t 


Quando  esto  verdieronqUe  nolpodien  nocir 
Que  la  Madrs  glarioea  lo  quiere  encakritt 
Owieranse  conianio  delpletto  apatHr 
Nasia  que  Dios  quissiere  detcarmde  mvir* 


Dexarmdo  enpaz,  que  sefuesse  su  via 
Ca  silos  nan  querien  ir  contra  Saneta  Maria, 
Meiord  en  su  vida^partiose  defeUia 
Quamia  eovUpH/a  su  curea  mmiaee  de  m  dia. 
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The  fflorions  Mother — she  who  watches  o'er  as  night  and  daj. 
And  trom  her  chosen  serTants  nerer  turns  her  eyes  away, 
Who  guards  them  with  unerring  love,  ofifend  her  as  they  may- 
Besolv'd  this  thief  should  ne'er  become  Old  Kicholaa's  prey. 


She  gratefully  remember*d  aU  the  worship  he  had  paid. 

And  all  the  ^enudeetions  in  the  mud  that  he  had  made ; 

Her  blessed  hands  beneath' hit  ^oet  riie  «arefally  convey'd ; 

The  thief  swung  on,  but  felt  no  pain,  and  sung  out,  "  Who's  afraid  ?" 


At  the  end  of  the  third  day*  unto  the  gloomy  gibbet  came 

His  friends  and  relatives  in  tears,  a-bawling  out  his  nam4 ; 

They  thought  him  d$ad,  and  doubtless^  too,  the  hanjrman  thought  the  same. 

But  their  conclusitmSf  it  would  seem,  were  wooderMly  lame. 


They  found  him  m  Mid  m^my,  ii^dngh  hafigtng  hf  a  obiin ; 

He  said  and  swofe  M  twA  flOt  iiRll€  a  dtftgt«  ttdiMAt'0  palA  ; 

The  Yii^n's  hands  <li4  all  tl&is  tim«  the  ratoal's  f^«t  ftuftaSa, 

He  laugh'd  andsnelTd,  **Ifttid«  the  way,"  iliyt  h«»  <*th«yhatt|^  in  Spain?" 

xn. 

"  I'll  han2  here  for  a  twehremonl^,  iViends  and  gentlemen,"  says  he, 
'*  And  fed  no  pain  or  bother  from  the  rope,  as  you  shall  see." 
When  they  heard  diis,  they  swore  the  hangman  should  not  get  his  fee ; 
'*  He  did  not  tie  the  rope,"  said  they ;  '^  beheaded  you  ahaU  b«." 

xm. 

The  mob  at  onc6  determined  that  our  thief  should  lose  hia  head : 
"  Bring  up  the  sfaarpeat  axe,"  bawl'd  cmC'—anoth^  quickly  said, 
'*  No — ^not  an  axe  I  ny  this  alone  are  noblemen  struck  dead ; 
They'll  feel  aflfronted;  better  get  a  good  stout  scythe  instead.** 

XIV. 

So  all  these  youths  refolVd  to  do  his  business  with  a  soytiilit 
But  Holy  Mary  was  as  firm  (as  priests  to  get  ^leir  tithie) 
That  underneath  its  biting  e^e  ^e  ^tef  shomld  never  wrhlie  ; 
Between  his  necit  and  it  nie  plao'd  het  &iger9  long  and  lithe. 


But  when  these  wicked  youths  found  out  they  could  not  hurt  the  thief. 
And  that  the  glorious  Virgin  was  his  guardian  angel  chief. 
They  changed  their  minds,  and  let  him  live  to  turn  a  neWer  1^, 
And  try  and  make  his  peace  with  God,  and  ^r  his  crimes  feel  grief. 

xvt. 

They  left  him  there  in  p^aoe,  to  go  where'er  his  fancy  pleas*d, 
And  night  and'di^y,  from  that  time  out,  he  so  the  Yirgm  teas'd 
With  pray'rs  and  sighs  and  oraw-thompinff,  at  length  she  got  appeas'd^ 
And  wh^  this  young  ntoa  died  aA  lastl-she  Mt  eltremely  eaa'd. 

OMott  Colkti,  MflBtih  of  Mgry. 
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•  T    BDWAIID    KmVEALTt    LL.p. 

X. 

UR  ■.  ftVLWBR  &TtTO]l. 

Like  the  young;  Moon,  wHen  down  from  Heaven  she  c«me> 
To  court  the  sTuraberinff  Shepherd,  as  he  lay 
Nooked  in  a  dell  amid  the  Latmian  hills, 
I^ns  the  spot  with  an  ambrosial  flame 
Of  light  ethereal  from  her  silver  ray — 
So  to  thy  soul  comes  Crenius  from  uie  skies, 
And  such  immortal  splendours  there  instils 
As  charm  the  younff,  and  glad  the  old  and  wise. 
O  Venus-soul'd — ^mstorian^ — Minstrel — Sage — 
Wester  of  dreams  of  light  from  olden  lore-*- 
How  shall  I  thank  thee  fbr  the  endumted  hours 
Pasted  witii  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  golden  page  ? 
So  Plato  mus'd — so  Shak8{)ere  wrote  of  vore«- 
80  dreamed  of  k>ve»  Rousseau,  'mid  Clarens'  lakes  and  bow'rs. 


n. 

•.  T.  C0UIRID9S. 

A  mystic  Dreamer,  blinded  by  the  light 
That  flashed  around  from  his  own  wondrous  soul. 
Like  a  seeled  dove,  his  great  thoughts  bent  their  flight 
To  heavenly  spheres — on,  on  from  pole  to  pole. 
Until  he  fell  exhausted — faint — confused. 
By  the  deep  schemes  whereon  his  Spirit  mused. 
Or  like  some  ancient  mariner  alone, 
Sailing  at  night  o'er  Ocean  wilds  unknown. 
His  eyes  fixed  full  on  heaven  and  its  bright  stars. 
As  if  he  longed  to  peer  through  those  thick  bars 
Of  douds  that  hide  €rod*s  slories  from  our  eyes. 
Careless  to  what  dark  eulf  his  galley  flies ; 
Dazzled  by  fiery  splendours,  heavenly  gleams. 
He  sails,  and  smk» — ^nor  yet  wakes  from  Olympian  dreams. 


DAMIML  MACUtK,  lUA. 

Heir  to  the  glories  of  the  glorious  past : 
Bapfaiel,  Guido,  Titian,  hve  and  shine, 
Methinks,  once  more  on  earth — the  stiurry  brine 
In  whose  bright  moulds  thy  poet-soul  was  cast. 
See  fire-eyecTFancy  guide  thy  glowing  hand. 
And  Beauty  sofren,  and  youne  Grace  refine. 
While  near  thee.  Truth  and  Skill  and  Genius  stand. 
Bright  be  thy  path,  Maclise,  to  rank  and  fame, 
Brtffht  be  the  garlands  that  shall  wreathe  thy  name. 
And,  oh !  be  thine,  in  breadiing  hues  to  tdl 
The  scenes  our  mighty  Shak^re  drew  so  well. 
Hamlet— Macbeth-^in  magic  lines  portrayed. 
Hake  us  but  kng  for  more— Oh !  why  delayed 
Hath  been  ^  spait  of  Tore— Yero&a's  gentle  maia  ? 
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POLITICAL   PROSPECTS— THE   LATE   AND  PBESENT  ADMINISTEATIONi. 


"  Where  are  we?"  "  What  ttft 
we  ?"  Such  were  the  natural  exclama* 
tions  of  the  broken  and  i*outed  Conker- 
rati ve  party, — "scattered  and  peeled,** 
sold  by  their  leaders  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies — at  the  break  up  of  the 
late  administration.  /'  Who  is  to  lead 
us  ?"  "  What  b  to  be  our  rallying  point  ? 
These  were  the  questions  which  were 
asked — ^by  some  with  accents  of  des- 
pondency ;  by  others  with  the  reck* 
lessness  of  despair.  Doubtless,  the 
occasion  was  one  which  might  well 
test  the  firmness  of , the  staunches! 
champions  of  social  order.  ^  Tbegui^e 
proved  a  traitor.  The  man  entrusted 
with  power  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing the  objects  of  a  great  party, 
used  it  for  diametrically  opposite  ob- 
jects. The  fitttl^a  over  wnioh  they 
had  enabled  him  to  triumph,  and 
which  were  before  him  as  dead  men, 
are  agam  resuscitated  into  life.  A 
fiercer  energy  possesses  the  assailants 
of  the  institutions  which  g^ve  its  dis- 
tinctive character  to  the  British  mo- 
narchy, and  a  glow  of  triumph  ani- 
mates their  hearts  as  they  contem- 
plate their  weakened  defences,  and  the 
slackened  vigour  and  the  divided  coun- 
sels of  those  by  whom  they  are  main- 
tained. A  revolution  ministry  is  again 
in  power.  The  crown,  the  church,  the 
hereditary  peerage  are  again  «t  the 
mercy  of  men  whose  necessities,  if  not 
their  will,  must  compel  them  to  look 
more  to  the  faction  by  whom  they  are 
sustained,  than  to  the  interests  which 
they  are  bound  to  uphold ;  and  who 
cannot  subsist  a  moment  longer  than 
they  continue  to  be  blind  leaders  of 
the  blind,  and  conduct  the  onward 
movement  to  which  they  are  indebted 
for  existence.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
such  a  state  of  things  should  strike  the 
stoutest  heart  with  dismay ;  and  that 
theConservative  party,  lately  so  trium- 
phant, but  now  broken  and  dispirited, 
should,  in  their  exasperation  at  treach- 
ery, their  confusion  m  defeat,  and  their 
indignant  astonishment  at  the  total 
abandonment  of  principle  on  the  part 
of  those  whom  they  most  trusted,  feel 
distrustful  of  their  position,  and  even 
doubtful  of  their  identity. 

Let  us  calmly  review  the  leading 
Vol.  XXVIH.--N0.  164. 


o}r<Altnstances  by  which  this  strange 
reversal  has  been  brought  about,  of  an 
orHer  of  thfngs  which  promised  to 
secure  us  against  the  further  inroads 
of  revolution.  In  1841,  upon  a  dis- 
solutioB  of  parliament  by  the  Whigs, 
and  agabst  all  the  government  influ- 
ence, the  Conservative  party  became 
ascendant,  and  could  count  upon  a 
clear  mc^ority  of  more  than  ninety 
members.  The  deplorable  financizd 
policy  of  the  outgoing  ministers  had 
embarrassed  trade,  and  given  a  check 
to  public  confidence  j  and  their  suc- 
cessors, .who  found  an  exhausted  ex- 
chequer aAd  an  increasing  debt,  en- 
tered upon  the  toils  of  office  with 
every  hope  of  beiaff  sustained  by 
pi^lic  opinion,  if  only  they  boldly 
grappled  with  the  difficulties  by  which 
they  were  confironted,  and  made  an 
honest  effort  for  the  salvation  of  the 
empire. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  discre- 
dit into  which  the  Whigs  had  fallen, 
arose  not  merely  from  their  financial 
blunders,  but  from  the  minatory  as- 
pect which  they  assumed  towards  the 
mstitutions  of  the  country.  By  their 
reckless  educational  projects,  the  mo- 
ral feelinjzs  and  the  religions  oon- 
▼ictions  of  vast  numbers  were  revolted. 
By  their  alliance  with  O'Connell,  and 
their  dependence  upon  his  faction 
for  support,  deep  suspidons  were  en- 
tertained, that  they  were  either  bent 
upon,  or  would  be  compelled  to,  the 
abandonment  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland.  No  confidence  was  placed 
in  them  for  any  principled  attachment 
to  the  Establishment  in  either  country. 
Their  leanings  were  towards  every 
variety  of  dissent,  rather  than  that 
settlea  form  of  sound  words  which 
constitutes  our  reasonable  service ;  and 
their  patronage  and  their  influence 
was  directed  with  a  view  to  the  multi- 
plication of  their  political  partizans,  ra- 
ther than  the  mamtenanoe  of  the  futh 
as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Articles  and 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Hence,  the  deep  distrust  with  which 
they  were  r^arded  by  the  sober- 
minded  and  the  well-informed  mem- 
bers of  our  Establishment ;  and,  we 
may  add»  the  aversion  of  many  honest 
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Dissenters  from  that  Establishment, 
who  felt  satisfied  with  the  perfect  to- 
leration which  was  secured  to  them, 
and  desired  not  to  see  it  overthrown. 

If  religious  men  were  offended,  and 
the  oomroercial  classes  alarmed,  the 
great  agricultural  body  was  not  with- 
out its  rears,  that  by  the  abandonment 
of  a  protective  policy,  their  prosperity 
would  be  endangered.  It  was,  there- 
fore, by  a  combination  of  all  these 
threatened  interests  that  the  O'Con- 
nell- Melbourne  ministry  was  over- 
thrown, and  Sir  Robert  Peel  elevated 
to  the  premiership  of  England.  The 
feelings  and  principles  which  led 
to  his  exaltation,  indicate  the  policy 
which  he  was  expected  to  pursue. 
The  finances  were  to  be  retrieved — 
relief  was  to  be  afforded  to  the  com- 
mercial and  the  working  classes — and 
something  was  to  be  done  which  would 
stay  the  progress  of  infidelity  and 
latitudinarianism,  and  guarantee  the 
stability  of  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
stitutions. 

As  a  finance  minister.  Sir  Robert 
fulfilled  the  public  expectations.  The 
confidence  reposed  in  him  enabled  him 
to  impose  an  income  tax  upon  the 
country,  which  has  sufficed  amply  for 
the  retrieval  of  the  public  credit;  while 
such  reductions  have  been  made  in 
many  articles  of  extensive  consumption 
as  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the 
humbler  classes,  whose  comforts  are 
thus  multiplied,  and  whose  condition 
is  improved.  All  that  is  very  well. 
But  bow  stands  the  case  as  to  the 
other  two  great  interests?  Let  the 
Charitable  Bequests'  bill,  the  Maynooth 
bill,  and  the  National  Education  sys- 
tem— ^by  all  of  which  Protestantism 
has  been  discouraged,  and  Popery  ag- 
grandized in  Ireland — answer  the  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  one ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  other,  we  have 
only  to  point  to  the  sweeping  abolition 
of  the  corn  laws,  by  which  our  protec- 
tive policy  has  been  abandoned. 

Thus,  we  have  financial  dexterity, 
the  only  set-off  against  a  course  of 
policy  which  threatens  more  violent 
changes  in  our  moral  and  social  con- 
dition than  ever  were  contemplated  by 
the  Whigs,  when,  for  a  bare  suspicion 
of  such  designs,  they  were  driven  from 
power  by  the  almost  universal  feeling  of 
an  indignant  empire. 

Sir  Robert,  therefore*  has  Culed  ia 
satisfying  the  reasonable  desires  of  the 


powerful  party  by  whom  he  was  placed 
in  office,  upon  two  most  important 
subjects,  respecting  which  they  felt 
an  intense  solicitude — the  protection 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  and 
the  maintenance  of  those  Protestant 
principles  which  would  be  our  best 
guarantee  against  Romish  enoroach- 
ment. 

He  began  b^  his  pro- Popery  mea- 
sures. Romanism  in  Ireland  was  to 
be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
state.  The  Maynooth  grant,  which, 
even  in  its  original  shape,  was  viewed 
with  grave  disapprobation  by  a  large 
and  an  increasing  number  of  men,  was 
greatly  enlarged.  The  dignities  of 
the  Romish  hierarchy  were  recogniz- 
ed; and  it  was  manifest  to  all  men 
that  provision  was  rapidly  beinff  made 
for  the  permanent  and  legislative  es- 
tablishment of  Popery  in  Ireland. 

The  shock  which  was  thus  given  to 
Protestant  feeling  and  principle,  caus- 
ed the  first  split  in  the  Conservative 
party.  Ireland  thus  became,  indeed, 
a  difficulty,  but  a  difficulty  of  the  late 
premier's  own  making.  He  thus 
alienated  many  of  his  most  influential 
supporters  ;  and  while  England,  from 
one  end  to  the  other*  was  aroused 
into  an  indignant  reprehension  of 
measures  which  were  a  great  bpon 
to  seditious  agitation*  while  they  fos- 
tered superstition,  such  a  secession 
took  place  from  the  party  of  the  mi- 
nister, a3  must  leave  him,  on  critical 
occasions,  dependent  upon  political 
opponents  for  support,  and  liablci  at 
any  moment,  to  be  driven  from  office 
by  a  combination  which  could  not  be 
resisted. 

Such  was  the  condition  to  which  be 
reduced  himself  by  his  new  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  Ire- 
land. His  party  in  parliament  rent  in 
twain  ;  and  out  of  parliament,  almost 
all  parties,  forgetting  their  differ- 
ences for  the  purpose  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  deep  feelings  of  horror, 
astonishment,  and  scorn,  with  which 
they  regarded  this  audacious  attempt 
to  resuscitate  Popery,  and  to  raise  it  to 
the  rank  of  one  of  the  great  governing 
powers  of  the  empire  I  Let  only  the 
measures  bo  completed,  which  must 
have  been  contemplated  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  and  of  which  the  Maynooth 
bill  and  the  Charitable  Bequest?  bill 
were  the  initiative^  and  Ireland  vould 
thenceforth  be  handed  over  to  a  fac- 
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tiQDy  whioh  woald  never  rest  until  a 
legiftlative  separation  from  Great  Bri- 
tain was  accomplished^  which  must 
end  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  em- 
pure. 

From  that  moment  Sir  Robert  felt 
that  his  tenure  of  office  was  precarious, 
and  that  his  ministry  must  speedily 
come  to  an  end.  We  do  not  allude 
to  this  subject  now  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  showing  the  probable 
causes  which  led  to  the  sudden  and 
sweeping  adoption  of  the  free  trade 
policy,  to  which  he  is  thought  to  have 
sacrificed  his  political  existence.  In 
our  judgment,  he  did  no  such  thing. 
We  do  not  say  that  if  he  had  had  a 
prospect  of  a  long  continuance  in  office, 
be  would  not  have  ultimately,  though 
gradually,  developed  those  views  to 
which  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
so  suddenly  converted.  That  would 
be  but  following  out  the  principles  to 
which  he  had  already  g^ven  in  his  ad- 
hesion; and  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
not  rashness  and  precipitancy,  but  a 
most  guarded  caution,  would  have 
marked  their  development  as  they 
were  suffered  to  appear  ;  so  that  they 
would  seem  like  growths,  rather  than 
creations ;  and  surprise  less  by  their 
magnitude,  than  gratify  by  the  fa- 
vourable results  which  might  be  con- 
fidently anticipated  from  their  adop- 
tion. 

Such,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  the 
course  upon  which  he  had  resolved,  and 
which,  had  he  felt  confident  of  a  secure 
possession  of  power,  he  would  have 
pursued.  But  the  crisis  was  preci- 
pitated  by  his  Maynooth  measures, 
which  he  felt  must  prove  the  death  of 
bis  administration.  Any  diversion 
was  desirable  which  would  turn  the 
public  eye  from  that  plague  spot  in 
his  government ;  and  it  would  not  be 
the  less  acceptable,  because  it  would 
vbithis  contumacious  partisans  with 
the  punishment  which  their  refrac- 
tory opposition  to  him  deserved. 
Hence,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  wholesale 
and  sudden  adoption  of  the  entire  of 
Mr.  Cobden's  policy  respecting  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn.  Or  that, 
we  have  his  own  words  that  he  fore- 
saw the  inevitable  result,  as  far  as  he 
was  himself  concerned.  He  entered 
upon  his  new  measures  like  a  doomed 
man.  He  knew  that  the  Conservative 
party  must  be  broken  up  by  them, 
fnd  that  bit  fall,  as  a  minister,  could 


not  be  distant.  But  he  knew  also 
that,  in  any  event,  it  was  near  at  hand ; 
and  his  sacrifice  of  power,  of  which 
there  has  been  so  much  vaunting,  and 
which  has  been  so  repeatedly  referred 
to  as  a  proof  of  hi«  sublime  regard  for 
principle,  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  this,  that  he  preferred  going  out 
as  the  destroyer  than  as  the  destroy- 
ed ;  that  he  preferred  going  out  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  great  party  by  whom 
he  had  been  elevated  to  power,  than 
as  the  rejected  of  that  party  by  whom 
his  panacea  for  the  wants  and  wOes 
of  Ireland  had  been,  as  he  deemed, '^ 
so  intemperately  resented.  That  was 
the  choice.  He  had  no  other.  He 
must  either  be  content  to  perish  piece- 
meal upon  the  Maynooth  rock,  upon 
which  his  vessel  had  struck,  or  get  up 
such  a  storm  as  might  agitate  the 
ocean  so  as  to  lift  it,  but  only  to  be 
swallowed  by  the  yawning  abyss  which 
lay  beyond.  So  that  whatever,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  the  new  measures  of 
commercial  policy  may,  in  the  long 
run,  produce,  the  country  will  owe  to 
the  desperate  effort  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable baronet  to  escape  from  one 
difficulty  by  plunging  into  another ; 
choosing  rather  to  perish  at  once  with 
the  eclat  of  commercial  liberality, 
than  to  expire  gradually,  of  sheer 
inanition,  from  the  desertion  of  his 
natural  supporters. 

Such,  in  our  humble  judgment,  is 
the  best  explanation  which  can  be 
given  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  sudden  con- 
version to  the  free  trade  doctrines  of 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Co.  The  reader 
will  observe  that  the  phenomenon  to 
be  accounted  for,  is  not  that  the  ba- 
lance of  the  right  honourable  baro- 
net's judgment  should  have  inclined 
towards  the  theories  of  commercial 
freedom  ;  but  that  he  should  have  all 
at  once  regarded  them  as  not  only 
indisputably  true  in  the  abstract,  but 
that  their  practical  adoption  was  so 
pressing ly  important,  as  to  require 
that  they  should  be  immediately  re- 
cognized by  law,  although  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  great  Conservative 
party,  which  it  had  cost  Xqh  years  to 
reconstruct,  must  be  the  immediate 
consequence.  The  potato  panic  in 
Ireland  I  Does  any  man  believe  that 
he  was  moved  by  a  consideration  such 
as  that  to  make  a  sweeping  and  radical 
change  in  the  whole  conunercial  po- 
licy of  the  empire,  and  that  bX  the 
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expense  of  breaking  dovrn  the  bar- 
fierwhieheverj  enlightened  and  rlgbt- 
minded  politiomn  in  Etii'^pe  i^egarded 
as  the  only  protection  againftt  the  In- 
road* of  revohition  ?  to  not  Sir  Ro« 
bert  Peel  the  very  man  who  would 
denounce  the  follj  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  such  a  proceedings  if  by  any 
reckless  or  charlatan  minister^  he 
being  in  opposition.  It  was  proposed  ? 
No,  no.  It  is  not  by  such  a  pre- 
text (which,  however,  it  might  serve 
as  a  topie  of  agitation,  had  no  suffi- 
cient foundation  in  fact),  he  can  dis- 
guise the  settled  purpose  of  inflicting 
a  heavy  blow  upon  the  party  by  whom 
he  had  been  thwarted  in  hit  favour- 
ite measures  for  governing  Ir^and 
through  the  influence  of  the  Komlsh 
priests,  and  the  withdmwal  of  whose 
confidence  hef^lt  as  apremonitory  symp- 
tom that  his  power  as  a  minister  was 
near  its  end.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  he  should  have  been  angered  by 
their  op|^sition ;  nor,  when  the  country 
spoke  out  so  plainly,  that  he  should 
have  been  idarmed  by  it,  mud  felt 
that  his  tenure  of  office  was  insecure. 
But  thct  he  should  have  carried  His 
resentment  to  such  an  extent,  aB  to 
be  wilting  to  work  ruin  to  the  cause 
which  he  was  raised  up  to  upholi ; 
and  casting  all  the  ties  of  party,  and 
all  respect  for  professions  or  principle, 
to  the  winds,  unite  with  his  political 
enemies  to  break  down,  or  overbear, 
his  political  friends,  until,  through 
their  disunited  ranks,  the  f%u3tion  again 
made  its  way  to  power,  the  signal 
overthrow  of  whi<^,  in  1841,  had, 
after  ten  years*  arduous  conflict,  been 
accomplished  by  so  much  toil  and  la- 
bour, we  were  not  prepared  to  be* 
lieve ;  nor  could  we  be  induced  to 
give  expression  to  any  such  convic- 
tion, but  fVom  the  utter  impossibility 
of  accounthig  for  the  late  premier's 
conduct  upon  any  other  rational  hy- 
pothesie  whatsoever. 

Granted,  that,  in  the  abstract,  the 
principles  of  the  free  traders  are 
founded  upon  political  wisdom;  and 
that  nation  may  advantaffeously  deal 
with  nation,  as  the  individuals  of  anv 
partlculap  country  deal  with  eacn 
other,  buying  in  the  cheapest  and  sell- 
ing in  the  dearest  markets ;  are  we  to 
be  told  that,  when  great  interests  have 
grown  up,  under  the  €lielter  of  an 
opposite  principle,  and  when  theiHkole 
structure  of  society  has  been  f«dnoned 


b^  protective  laws,  guaranteeing  par- 
ticulai*  branches  of  industry  agsdnst  the 
inconveniences  of  f^^gn  competition ; 
it  is  political  wisdom,  suddenly,  and  tSi 
9^  once,  to  abandon  that  protective  po- 
licy, and  to  deprive  our  agriculturists 
and  manufacturers  of  the  only  security 
tJiey  ^ssess  against  being  underset 
by  ttieir  more  fovourably  cireumstanced 
neighbours?  Would  not  wisdom  ra- 
ther require  a  cautious  application  of 
such  prmciples ;  and  a  somewhat  longer 
trial  than  me^  oouM  have  had  during 
the  short  penod  of  their  partial  opera- 
tion, upon  which  the  inductional  argu- 
ment in  their  fkvour  was  fbundM? 
We  think  l^at  he  need  not  be  stig- 
matized as  an  over-caulaous  staites- 
man,  who  having  all  his  life,  up  td 
the  year  1845,  maintained  the  tieces- 
sity  of  protective  laws,  and  having 
consented  to  be  returned,  and  plaoed 
at  the  head  of  a  ProtectioB^  ma^ 
jority,  in  1841,  upon  strictly  pirotee^ 
tion  principles,  t^Kmld  pause,  at  t^Mt 
until  1847,  when  a  new  parliameikt 
MBSt  assemble,  befbre  he  gsve  practi- 
cal operation  to  the  new  views  to  whidl 
he  had  been  so'  suddenly  convened^ 
Nor  is  Sir  Itobert  Feel,  ^Rdiose  eksrae* 
ter  is  pre-eminentiy  mstrked  by  csft- 
tion  imd  prudence,  the  niiilster  fitnn 
whom  anKyther  and  an  opposite  oourse 
nright  foe  expected.  He  would,  w% 
should  have  thought,  consider  that 
there  was  something  due  to  pah^ 
faith,  something  to  pub^c  deoeoey^ 
something  even  to  toe  honest  prcgn^ 
dices  of  the  constituencies  who  worn 
feel  themselves  betrayed  or  deluded> 
vrbich  should  prevent  him  from  giving 
in  his  adhesion  to  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League,  and  usin^  the  advantages  of 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  by 
protectionists,  for  the  purpose  of  giv* 
ing  a  signal  triumph  to  the  adyersanes 
of  protection. 

We  cannot  believe,  '*sensus  mo- 
resquo  repugnant,*'  that  the  mere  ivU^ 
stract  persuasion,  which  he  may  haine 
been  induced  by  the  success  of  ^  fi- 
nancial measures,  as  far  as  they  may  at 
present  be  said  to  have  succeeded,  to 
entertain,  could  have  been  his  influ- 
encing motive  in  precipitating  himself 
upon  a  course  of  policy,  by  which  he 
must  give  so  great  a  shock  to  public 
confidence,  the  advantages  of  wbich 
were,  at  best,  prospective  and  specu- 
lative, and  the  only  certain,  immedkte 
result  of  which  must  be,  loss  of  opioc, 
and  the  destruction  of  <lm  f^rtyhy 
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whom  he  had  been  raised  to  power. 
He  tells  U8  that  he  foresaw  this  result; 
but  that  suck  was  his  sublime  devotion 
to  the  new  views  and  principles  to 
which  he  had  become  so  suddenly  coi^ 
vertedy  he  felt  it  his  bounden  dutv  to 
sacri&ce  to  them  all  personal  and  all 
party  objects.  We  do  notgive  him  credit 
for  such  a  height  of  virtue.  We  see  a 
much  m(»re  natural  solution  of  the  por^ 
teatous  phenomenon  in  his  detenmna- 
tion  tf>  take  signal  vengeance  upon 
the  factious  adhemits  by  whom  he  was 
so  inctmvenientJiy  traversed  in  his  fa- 
voarite  poliey,  of  making  Popery  the 
established  rcdigion  of  Ireland,  and 
govendi^  tJiis  country  by  means  of 
priests ;  whose  defection  must,  sooner 
or  later,  cbtennine  his  oare^  as  a 
Hmiister;  and  whose  influence,  if  not 
preveated  by  some  s^ong  counter-our* 
rent,  which  might  give  a  diflbrent  di- 
raction  to  the  public  mind,  might  be 
seriously  embarrassing  at  the  next 
elections^ 

We^  repeat,  therefore,  owr  opinion 
that  had  it  not  been  Sot  the  alarm 
aa4  the  dissatiafeetion  caused  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel*s  Maynooth  measures, 
hia  bill  for  a  free  trade  in  oorn  would 
not  hav&  beea  heard  of.  Just  as  the 
reform  bill  was  canaad  ^by  the  baek 
water  of  Emancipation/'  so  the  new 
measure  which  denudes  the  agricol- 
toral  interest  of  their  beat  protection) 
derives  Its  being  from  the  desperation 
caused  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
Protestant  community  reeeived  the 
new  attempts  to  give  the  Romish 
religion  an  ascendancy  in  Ireland. 
And  it  but  adds  another  to  the  many 
iustanees  already  upon  reeordf  that 
every  stage  of  every  attempt  to  give  to 
Popery  an  ascendancy  over  that  pure 
afld  primitive  worship  which  is  car* 
ried  out  in  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
plfne  of  the  EstabFtshed  Church,  has 
been  attended  by  signal  calamity  to 
the  empire. 

What  is  the  fact?  The  Romish 
system,  as  a  relifi;ious  institute,  is  ra- 
pidly losing  its  nold  on  the  nands  of 
the  people.  This  appears  in  a  hun- 
dred unmistakeable  mstances.  The 
better  and  purer  faith — the  faith  more 
in  accordance  with  scriptural  truth- 
is  daily  evidencing  its  power  to  en- 
gage the  minds  and  win  the  hearts 
of  those  who  are  led  to  distin- 
guish between  its  rituals  and  a 
reasonable  service.     Such  is  the  m- 


difference  with  which  the  more  weal« 
thy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  commu- 
nity regard  their  Churchy  that  they 
havte  never  yet  been  led  so  far  to  tax 
themselves  as  to  make  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  and  the 
education  of  their  clergy.  Left  to 
itself,  the  system  must  fall  to  the 
ground,  from  sheer  indifference  on 
die  part  of  its  nominal  supporters; 
who  would  very  soon  console  them- 
sdves  for  its  lossi  by  commingling 
with  the  Protestant  community  in 
any  of  the  various  denominations 
under  which  it  existSy  or  becoming 
incorporated  with  the  Established 
Churoh. 

But  if  almost  defunct  as  a  religion, 
what  is  it  as  a  political  system  ?  Is  it 
not  the  great  bond  of  union  by  which 
the  masses  are  held  together,  and 
animated  by  the  spirit  and  directed 
according  to  the  purposes  of  those 
whose  eiul  and  aim  is  a  repeal  of  the 
legislative  union  ?  The  coming  of 
Christ  was  never  regarded  by  the 
Jews  in  our  Lord's  time  with  more 
joy  as  the  advent  of  their  deliverance 
from  the  Romansi  than  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  borders  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  Ireland,by  the  more  ardent  re- 
pealers, as  the  instrument  which  is  best 
capable  of  working  the  deliverance  of 
their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Saxon  rule.  >And  what  has  been  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  policy, — ^his  favourite 
nostrum  for  the  tranquilliaation  of 
Ireland?  To  augment  this  power, 
in  the  hope  of  changing  its  nature, 
and  taking  it  into  an  allianoe  with 
the  British  government,  by  which  it 
might  be  rei^eredi  not  a  stimulus  to, 
but  a  curb  upon,  the  rebellious  tenden- 
cies of  the  people.  We  believe  a  more 
unfounded  expectation  never  was  en- 
tertained. We  believe  that  every  addi- 
tion made  to  this  power  (more  espe- 
cially when  it  proceeds  from  concession 
to  violence),  will  but  increase  the  tur- 
bulence which  it  was  intended  to  allay, 
and  augment  our  dangers.  We  believe 
that  tM  Romish  priesthood  are  irre- 
vocably pledged  to  courses  from  which, 
by  the  miserable  truckling  policy 
which  would  play  their  interests,  per- 
sonal or  professional,  against  their  pas- 
sions and  their  principles,  the^  never 
can  be  diverted.  Talk  of  the  en- 
dowment of  Maynooth  1  The  bait  is 
cara£dlly  nibbled  ofl^  but  the  hook  is 
rejected.     They  will  take  good  care 
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that  « the  boy"  shall  be  « father  of  the 
man  ;**  and  whaterer  that  institate 
was,  in  spirit  and  in  principle,  in  the 
days  of  its  poverty,  such  and  no  other 
it  will  continue  when  increased  wealth 
enables  it  to  enlarge  its  numbers,  and 
when  the  luxury  and  affluence  of  its 
professors  offer  stronger  inducements 
to  the  aspiring  sons  of  our  peasant 
population  to  be  admitted  within  its 
walls.  No  one  is  absurd  enough  to 
suppose,  that  a  different  class  of  indi- 
viduals will  become  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Romish  priests,  because  of 
the  hi<(her  standard  of  living  to  which 
that  body,  in  their  educational  pro- 
gress, may  now  become  accustomed. 
Were  that  the  case,  the  endowment 
might  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  the  Ro- 
mish Church  would  be  supplied  with 
clergy  as  the  Established  Church  is 
supplied,  by  individuals  educated  at 
their  own  expense,  and  for  whose  pre- 
paration for  holy  orders  a  large  outlay 
is  made,  either  by  themselves  or  their 
parents. 

It  remains,  therefore,  that  no  policy 
of  our  rulers  can  exercise  any  benefi- 
cial influence  upon  the  character  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
Ireland.  Upon  that  character  and 
spirit  we  have  freely  offered  our  opi- 
nion ;  but  we  must  add,  that  we  think 
it  positively  respectable  in  comparison 
with  the  despicable  and  unprincipled 
course  of  policy  which  was  adopted 
towards  it  by  our  late  rulers ;  a  policy, 
which  those  whom  it  was  intended  to 
cajole  or  conciliate,  estimated  at  its 
real  value  ;  and  which,  so  far  from  si- 
lencing the  clamours  it  was  expected 
to  allay,  if  it  only  be  consistently 
carried  out,  must  lead  to  the  separation 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

And  here  let  it  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, and  put  on  record,  that  to  this 
policy  the  great  bulk  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  community,  we  mean  the 
more  educated  and  respectable  portion 
of  that  body,  are  no  parties.  They  are 
not  the  cndowers  of  Maynooth.  A 
small  portion  of  the  sums  subscribed 
fbr  purposes  of  agitation,  or  foreign 
ecclesiastical  objects,  would  have  suffi- 
ced for  putting  upon  a  respectable 
footing,  the  college  for  the  education 
of  their  priests.  But  that  small  por- 
tion would  not,  or  could  not  be  spared, 
palstaff's  account  with  his  landlady,  in 
which  there  appeared  an  item  of  six- 
teen shillings  for  sack,  while  that  for 


bread  fumounted  only  to  three  half- 
pence, is  not  an  inapt  similitude  of  the 
XDaaner  in  which  the  funds,  raised  by 
the  spontaneous  liberality  of  the  Irish 
Romanists  have  been  apportioned ;  the 
whole  balk  being  allocated  to  political^ 
and  but  a  miserable  remnant  reserved 
for  religious  or  ecclesiastical  objects. 
While  they  were  intent  upon  the  agi- 
tating processes  by  which  the  empire 
was  to  be  convulsed^  they  wisely  left 
it  to  a  Protestant  government  to 
make  that  provision  for  the  train- 
ing and  maintenance  of  the  youths 
intended  to  be  their  future  clergy, 
which  they  were  unwilling  to  sup* 
ply ;  and  that,  without  being  per« 
mitted  in  the  slightest  degree  to  inter* 
fere,  for  the  better  regulation  of  tha 
system,  the  burden  of  which  they  have 
so  gratuitously  taken  exclusively  upon 
themselves. 

Compare  the  indifference  of  the  Ro- 
mish laity  in  Ireland  to  purely  ecclesi- 
astical objects  as  oonnected  with  the 
flustentation  of  their  Church,  with  the 
leal  and  the  liberality  of  the  members 
of  whkt  is  called  the  Free  Church  in 
Scotland,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
who  are»  and  who  are  not»  in  earnest^ 
in  their  professions  of  attachment  to 
their  respective  systems.  In  the  one 
country,  and  amongst  a  few  hundred 
thousand  individuals,  we  believe  we  are 
considerably  within  bounds,  when  we 
say,  that  more  than  a  million  sterling 
has  been  raised  within  a  very  few  years, 
to  meet  the  great  exigency  occasioned 
by  separation  from  the  establishment, 
by  suitable  endowments  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  seceding  ministers; 
and  a  provision  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  rendered  necessary  by 
what  they  believed  to  be  a  misappro- 
priation of  the  parochial  churches*  In 
this  great  workmen  of  all  complexions 
of  politics  were  to  be  found  assisting ; 
and  it  was  perfectly  evident  to  ever/ 
competent  observer,  who  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  workings 
of  the  new  enthusiasm  which  it  occa- 
sioned, that  the  religious  was  not  only 
the  predominating  influence,  but  that 
to  which  all  others  became  subservient. 
If  the  clergy  proved  their  devotedness 
to  the  principle  of  "non-intrusion,"  by 
relinquishing  their  manses  and  forfeit- 
ing their  elatm  to  the  tiends  which  be? 
longed  to  them  as  ministers  of  ttie 
Established  Churchj  the  lai^  no  Ubb 
nobly  and  munificently  evinced  tnat 
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they  were  not  one  wbit  behind  them 
in  the  zeal  wHb  trfatch  they  r«soIv»d  to 
carry  olit  their  farotirite  hypothesis  of 
a  Christian  Church  in  connexion  with 
the  state,  exempt  from  all  injorioos 
interference,  and  deriving  all  needful 
protection.  If  the  good  could  not  be 
had  without  the  eril,  better,  in  their 
judgment,  to  cast  off  all  dependence 
upon  the  gorernment,  and  exercise,  in 
thrown  affairs,  an  unfettered  indepen- 
dence. We  thus  express  ourselves, 
merely  presenting  the  case  aa  it  is 
Stated  by  the  Free  Church  advocates, 
and  not  pronouncing  any  judgment 
upon  it.  Our  object  is  simply  to  con- 
trast earnestness  with  indifference ; 
devotion  to  a  cauee,  whether  good  or 
bad,  which  maintains  it  by  many  sacri- 
fices. With  such  a  degree  of  unconcern, 
as  clearly  proves  that  no  sacrifice 
whatever  will  be  voluntarily  made ; 
and  that,  however  the  Romish  gentry  in 
Ireland  may  be  convinced  of  the  ab- 
stract truth  of  their  religion,  the  very 
last  thing  which  they  would  think  of 
doing  would  be  putting  their  hands 
deeply  into  their  pc<;kets  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining,- clothing,  and  edifcating 
Vast  numbers  who  are  unable  to  pro- 
cure such  advantages  for  themselves  ;-«- 
except,  perhaps,  designating  their  own 
children  to  that  office,  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  things  in  this  country. 
Would  never  be  thought  of.  1 1  would  be 
t5  see  his  son  in  an  ofiiee  in  which  the  son 
of  his  ploughman  might  be  his  coadju- 
tor, or,  perhaps,  his  parish  priest ;  and 
if  he  only  became  a  better  adept  in  the 
Maynooth-O*  Connell-politico-theology, 
could  exercise  an  imperious  rule  over 
bim,  by  which  all  his  gentleness  and 
moderation  would  be  trampled  in  the 
dust,  and  treated  with  a  scornful  deri« 
sion,  as  a  base  betrayal  of  the  cause  to 
which,  more  than  to  that  of  life,  ho 
should  be  devoted. 

Such  is  the  state  of  things,  when  the 
government  come  forward,  and  say,  we 
will  compel  this  Protestant  empire  to 
do  that  for  the  maintenance  of  Popery 
in  Ireland,  wh4ch  the  wealthy  of  its 
own  community  either  decline  to  do, 
or  refuse  to  do.  It  is  in  a  beggarly 
state — we  must  make  it  respectable. 
It  is  in  a  tottering  state— we  must  take 
care  that  it  does  not  falK  Such  is,  li- 
terally, the  true  state  of  the  otwe.  And 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  regained  ia  ottee, 
^at,  by  the  aid  <of  Whig«  waA  Radicals, 
Hft  tti^ht  oafi^  the  repial  of  the  •ora 


laws,  so  he  has  gone  out  of  office,  thai 
they,  by  his  aid,  may  bring  to  an  un-. 
happy  consummation,  the  measures  for 
the  exaltation  of  Popery,  which  be  haa 
already  initiated,  and  which  he  is  pre- 
pared still  further  to  extend,  until  the 
Romish  Church  has  become  predomi- 
nant in  Ireland  !  We  ask,  will  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  to  whose  arbitrenient 
this  question  must  shortly  be  submit- 
ted, justify  this  course  of  policy  at  the 
next  election  ? 

The  question  is  not,  we  repeat  it 
again  and  again,  are  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  be  indulged  in  the  profes* 
sion  of  a  creed  to  which,  erroneous 
though  it  be,  they  give  a  conscien- 
tious preference?  But  are  they  to 
be  encouraged  in  the  profession  of 
an  unscriptural  creed,  to  the  merits 
of  which,  in  its  purely  religious  as- 
pect, they  exhibit  a  complete  indiffer- 
ence, and  their  regard  for  which  is 
only  shewn  by  the  value  thev  set  upon 
it  as  an  instrument  of  political  aRU 
tation  ?  To  the  former  there  can  be 
no  objection.  Let  toleration,  in  the 
most  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  be 
freely  given  to  all  who  worship  God 
according  to  their  consciences.  But 
we  ask  the  religious  and  reflecting 
people  of  England  and  Scotland,  are 
they  prepared  to  affirm  the  latter,  and 
to  insist,  that,  no  matter  what  the 
progress  of  light  and  knowledge  may 
be  in  this  country,  no  matter  what 
the  efforts  may  be,  or  what  the  success, 
of  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  the 
oause  of  evangelical  religion.  Popery, 
entire  Popery,  and  nothing  but  Popery 
must  continue  to  prevail,  and  be  main- 
tained, per  force,  by  state  endowments, 
amongst  a  people  ripening  rapidly  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  trjith,  and,  in 
many  instances — let  Achiil  and  Dingle 
serve  as  examples, — thirsting  for  the 
blessings  of  the  Reformation  ? 

What  would  be  thought  in  Scotland 
if  the  Free  Church  party  refused  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
Church,  or  to  supply  funds  for  the 
education  of  their  clergy,  and  pleaded 
their  own  indifference  in  the  matter 
as  a  ground  that  parliament  should  in- 
terfere, and  furnish  them  with  an  en- 
dowment? Would  they  not  make 
themselves  objects  of  scorn  and  mock- 
ery to  the  whole  empire  ?  And  yet, 
in  what  consists  the  difference?  Are 
not  their  conscientious  scruples  to  be 
respected  as  much  as   those  of  Irish 
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RoQiftuUt^?  AodU  it  beo^u^  thalr 
Zealand  their  ainofirlty  4ne  fnor«  iiuaii«> 
fest  that  they  are  leM^titldd  to  kgis? 
latiT«  coogideration  ? 

We  are  sidcened  at  the  mftoaer  Id 
which  knaves  [and  driTeUers  codUqim 
to  ring  the  cbaages  upon  that  ai^u- 
ment  of  Sir  Robert  PeeU  la  vhicb, 
with  a  specious  but  delusive  plausibi- 
lity^ he  endeavoured  to  oonviace  the 
country  that  his  Maynooth  measures 
were  necessary  for  the  peace  of  Ire* 
land*  and  the  weli-beiog  of  the  em- 
pire. Three  courses,  he  8aid«  presented 
themselves*  viz.-^o  abolish  tbeg^ant ; 
to  leave  it  as  it  was ;  or  greatly  to 
enlarge  it.  The  6rst«  he  supposed, 
no  one  would  reoommend;  the  se- 
cond, seeing  how  the  i^stem  worked, 
no  honest  or  intelligent  man,  he  might 
well  assert,  could  approve  of|  and 
it  remained,  therefore,  that  the  third 
alternative  should  be  adopted,  and 
that  the  grant  should  be  greatly  en- 
larged. Such  are  the  sort  of  state- 
ments, and  such  is  the  kind  of  reason- 
ing, by  which  the  minds  at  present 
governing  this  great  nation  have  been 
influenced  in  giving  their  approbation 
to  a  system  of  policy  which  perils  the 
safety  of  the  empire  I 

The  only  one  of  the  three  aver- 
ments above  specified,  to  which  the 
slightest  attention  should  be  given,  is 
the  second — namely,  that  Maynooth, 
as  then  constituted,  was  working  ill. 
Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  It 
was  working  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  those  v?ho  desire  the  downfall  of 
England.  But  that  it  might  not  be 
abi^ished  without  danger,  or  that  it 
could  be  augmented  with  safety,  or  any 
rationale  hope  that  in  its  working  it 
would  be  improved,  so  that  a  conser- 
vative rather  than  a  destructive  cha- 
racter should  henceforth  belong  to  it, 
and  it  should  become  as  remarkable 
for  diffusing,  thoi]^hout  the  country, 
peace  and  good  wUl  to  all  men,  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  as  a  seminary  of 
agitation  and  discord,  and  a  hot-bed 
of  sedition  ;«-these  were  propositions 
which  the  right  honourable  baronet 
very  quietly  took  for  granted;  as,  un- 
doubtedly, he  did  not  burden  himself 
with  the  labour  of  any  proof  by  which 
they  could  be  rendered  even  i^ausible 
to  intelligent  observers. 

In  the  first  place  he  overrate  the 
difficulty  of  abolishing  that  mstitotion. 
The  grant  might  hafe  b«en  wiUidr aim 


from  it,  upon  the  ^jround  that  it  had 
utterly  failed  in  aooon^&hing  the 
okj^eeto  of  its  founders,  without  aay 
peroeptible  increase  of  Irish  agitetism. 
There  would,  at  first,  be  some  ^  sound 
and  fury,"  but  those  who  know  the 
country  best,  well  kiM)w  it  would  ''sig^ 
nUy  nothing."  The  monstrous  abinr- 
dity  of  maintaining  a  legal,  and,  at  th« 
same  time,  giving  encouragement  to  an 
opposition  estabSshment,  is  too  gUuring 
not  be  seen  and  felt  by  all  men  of  or- 
dinary intelligence  and  candour.  To 
the  maintenance  of  one  system  of  re« 
ligious  truth  the  state  is  pledged.  Its 
claims  are  coeval  with  those  of  the 
monarchy.  Touoh  its  foundations  and 
all  other  property,  and  every  other 
institute,  becomes  insecure.  But  to 
uphold  and  aggrandize  another  and  a 
rival  establishment,  for  which  its  peo- 
ple have  not  sufficient  r^ard  to  fur- 
nish the  funds  for  its  maintenance 
themselves,  which  is  declining  in  in^ 
flueBOe  in  proportion  as  they  become 
spiritually  enlightened,  and  only  main* 
tains  its  ground  by  an  alliance  with 
the  worst  spirit  of  political  agitation ; 
this  would  seem  so  imreasonable  and 
preposterous,  that  we  know  not  where 
Its  counterpart  could  be  furnished  in 
the  annals  of  public  folly  or  in&tna- 
tion. 

In  the  next  place.  Sir  Robert  has 
never  attempted  to  show,  that  by  in* 
creasing  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  a  r»< 
medy  will  be  found  for  the  evils  which 
he  freely  acknowledges  have  resulted 
from  the  system  as  it  had  been  worked^ 
up  to  the  period  of  the  late  enlar|^ 
ment  of  that  endowment.  These  evile, 
he  would  fain  have  us  believe^  have 
proceeded  from  the  boggurly  condi- 
tion of  that  establishment.  He  is 
wrong.  They  proceeded  fVom  the  teach- 
ing of  the  professors;  the  dootrinei 
they  are  appointed  to  inculcate  bemg 
those  of  high  ultra  Romanism;  and 
the  character  and  eendition  of  the 
^outh  who  are  there  congregated  for 
inMructtoD.  That  teaching  may  net 
be  meddled  with,  and  that  character 
and  condition  will  not  be  altered.  The 
same  doctrines  will  still  be  taught,  tiie 
same  discipline  still  enforced,  and  the 
same  views  still  inculcated ;  while  the 
youth  who  throng  the  walls,  and  crowd 
around  the  professors'  chairs,  will 
continiie  to  be  of  the  tame  desorip- 
tioQ  as  tiM>$e  who  fumish  the  pre^ 
sent  Agitating  prtflsfhood  in  Ireliuut 
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AH  their  sjiapathies  will  b»  id  fa^ 
voor  of  tli»  ^jBt9ia  by  wbtofa  Ireland 
is  again  tv  becoRW  agnation  ;  all  tbeir 
ant^atiiiea  will  be  i^nst  British 
rate  ;  and  tfadr  niniBtertal  offices  will 
chiefly  ooDsist  in  keeping  alive  the  na- 
f  iooa)  disoontenty  and  instrooUng  the 
people  to  be  oooteated  with  nothing 
short  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Legishtire 
Union. 

We»  therefore*  maintam*  that  by 
angmenting  the  grant*  the  late  prime 
minister  has  only  increased  the  eril. 
His  has  been  an  anti-homssopathic  sys- 
tem of  legislative  quackery.  The  ho- 
nuaopathist  g^ves  the  patient  a  small 
disease  to  cnre  a  great  one  of  the  same 
kind  ;  he  would  give  the  great  disease 
in  the  hope  of  thereby  ouring^he  small 
one.  The  reeult  may  be  that  the  mis- 
Uk»  of  a  minister  may  lead  to  the  con- 
Yulsion  of  an  empire. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject 
because  it  is*  we  repeat*  our  fijced  per- 
suasion* that  the  indignant  feelings 
ezhiUted  throughout  England  and 
Scotland  at  the  introduction  of  the 
MavBoath  measures,  and  the  great 
sidnsm  whieh  took  place*in  consequence 
of  them*  in  the  Conservative  party* 
and  which  thenceforth  rendered  his 
tennreofoffice  precarious*  it  was*  which 
prompted  Sir  Kobert  Peel  to  become* 
all  at  once*  a  sweeping  and  unqualiAed 
advocate  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws.  He  saw  that  his  pro>  Popery 
policy  would  not  bear  inquiry ;  and 
that  something  must  be  done*  and  that 
speedilr*  to  divert  public  attention 
from  the  plague-spot*  of  his  own  creat- 
ing* in  Ireland*  and  he  therefore  mo- 
nacea  his  refractory  vassals  with  a 
blow  by  which  th^  might  well  be 
confounded  ;  and  throws  the  country 
into  inextricable  confusion*  destroying 
the  party  he  was  appointed  to  lead, 
camdng  a  distrust  of  all  public  prin- 
ciple* and  re-admitting  to  power*  by 
tlna  sacond  great  i^ostacy  from  the 
proteetion  party*  ^  defeated  faction* 
over  whom  he  had  so  signally  triumph- 
ed hi  184)*  and  whose  first  accession 
to  office  was  through  the  opening 
made  in  the  Conservative  ranks  by  his 
first  great  apostacy  upon  the  question 
of  emancipation. 

It  wae  not  until  the  National  Club 
was  formed  in  London*  and  until  it 
assumed  such  a  shape  as  may  be  said 
to  give  a  penaanent  and  substantial 
ensteooe  to  the  Frotostant  constitfi* 


tional  feelifig,  which  was  revolted  by 
the  Maynooth  measure*  that  the  late 
Premier  tck*  refuge  in  com  law  atgi- 
tation  from  the  storm  that  was  gather- 
ing against  him,  and  preferred  going 
out  of  office  with  the  eclat  of  a  mea- 
sure which  was  hailed  with  a  tumult 
of  popular  clamour*  to  expiring  as  a 
minister  of  sheer  inanition  from  the 
desertion  of  his  natural  supporters. 

Well,  the  new  ministry  have  been  in- 
stalled. Wehave  Lord  J.  Husselland  the 
Whigs*  supported  by  O'Connell  and  the 
radical  and  Komish  factions,  again  occu- 
pying the  chief  plaoes  in  administration; 
while  the  materials  of  an  efifbctive  op- 
position have*  as  yet*  to  be  gathered 
together,  and  no  man  knows  in  whom 
to  put  trust  or  confidence  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  views  and  princi- 
ples according  to  which  the  country 
might  be  wisely  governed*  and  we 
might  be  saved  from  the  further  in- 
roads of  revolution. 

Many  fondly  entertain  the  hope* 
that  Lord  John,  as  he  is  an  older*  so 
he  is  a  wiser  and  a  better  man  than  he 
was  when  he  was  last  compelled  to  re- 
linquish power.  He  bears  amongst 
his  friends  the  character  of  a  man  of 
generosity  and  honour  ;  and*  contrast- 
ed with  the  unprincipled  minister 
whom  he  succeeds  rather  than  sup- 
plants* there  is  an  air  of  respectability* 
and  even  of  chivalry  about  him*  which 
raises  him  far  above  the  unbearable 
and  un-English  baseness  of  deserting 
his  colours  and  betraying  his  friends. 
Lord  John  may  seek  to  moderate  the 
more  fiery  and  violent  of  his  own 
partizans ;  or,  should  the  current 
prove  too  strong  for  him,  he  may 
relinquish  the  helm  to  other  hands ; 
but  to  the  principles  to  which  he  has 
pledged  himself  ne  will  nev^  prove 
fabe ;  and  his  PArty  may  confidently 
rely  upon  him  for  frankly  and  boldly 
carrying  out  their  views,  or  promptly 
and  honestly  surrendering  hls^  trust, 
should  his  suj^rters  press  him  be- 
yond what  he  judges  to  be  the  limits 
of  a  sound  discretion.  We  cannot 
but  express  our  decided  conviction* 
that  all  the  settled  institutions  of  the 
country  are  far  safer  in  his  hands*  than 
they  were  in  those  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL 
The  constitutional  party  are  now  fairly 
warned  of  their  danger.  They  know 
what  tl»y  may  hope,  and  what  they 
may  fear*  Not  so  when  the  late  min^ 
istry  were  in  power,  under  whoie/>ro- 
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tectien  our  most  valuable  establishments 
were  pert^ung  pieoemeal ;  by  whose 
ottlpalMa  forbeantnce  a  q)irit  of  assasu* 
cation  has  been  nurtured  in  Ireland, 
until  it  has  attained  its  present  enor- 
mous magnitude,  when  it  defies  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  law ;  and  by 
whose  direct  and  ostentatious  patro- 
nage and  encoiuragement  Romanism 
has  grown  and  flourished,  until  it 
bae  arrived,  to  dl  human  seeming, 
within  a  short  stage  of  the  ascen- 
dancy at  which  it  aims.  When  this 
shall  have  been  attained,  then,  in- 
deed, we  say  to  the  Protestant  com- 
munities of  all  denominations,  ''  Let 
them  which  be  in  Judea  flee  unto  the 
mountains/'  But  we  trust  that  a  rally 
may  yet  be  made,  by  which  a  cala- 
mity so  signal,  and  a  curse  so  wither- 
ing, may  be  averted. 

In  leaving  office  Sir  Robert  be- 
queathed to  his  successors  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Irish  policy ;  and  the 
outline  of  that  policy  which  he  sketch- 
ed, left  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  de- 
sired by  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  Popish 
and  radical  party.  Possibly  he  onhr 
desired  to  place  Lord  John  in  a  diffi- 
culty, by  tnis  premature  disclosure  of 
views  which  the  new  minister  might 
find  himself  hard  set  to  realize.  He 
knew  that  his  Irish  measures,  both  in 
act  and  in  prospect,  constituted  the 
rock  upon  which  he  himself  had  foun* 
dered;  and  he  kindly  and  conside- 
rately durected  his  successor  upon  it, 
proffering  the  aid  of  his  experience 
and  abilitv  to  enable  him  to  ride  over 
it  with  safety.  We  know  not  whether 
the  new  premier  will  read  the  pas- 
sage— '*fiis  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri," 
as  signifying,  the  advice  which  your 
enemy  gives  you,  do  not  take ;  or 
whether  he  may  or  may  not  think  it 
wiser  to  be  directed  by  his  counsel, 
than  warned  by  his  counsel.  But  this 
we  know,  that  we  prefer  fighting  the 
battle  for  our  Protestant  institutions 
o^ota^Lord  John,  rather  than  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  we  apprehend  less  from 
the  hostility  of  the  one,  against  which 
we  are  on  our  guard,  than  from  the 
friendship  of  the  other,  by  which  a 
false  security  might  be  produced :  and 
if  we  are  only  true  to  ourselves,  and 
take  every  fitting  means  to  inform  our 
countrymen  of  tiie  perils  which  beset 
4>ur  most  valuable  establishments  and 
our  most  glorious  privileges,  we  may 
yet  find  a  happy  deliverance  from 
open  enemies^  as  well  as  from  hoUow 
fnendfl. 


And  truly  the  country  does  require 
to  be  informed  of  the  agmssive  and 
inadlous  character  of  rnwrr,  not 
only  in  Ireland  and  En^lanu,  but 
throughout  the  whole  civilised  world. 
In  adopting  the  views  of  the  anti-oom 
law  league.  Sir  Robert  well'*faiew 
that  he  was  brandishing  the  material 
against  the  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  people.  He  knew  that 
what  was  tangible,  and,  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  the  word,  real,  must  be  seen, 
heard,  felt,  and  understood,  by  mul- 
titudes, to  whom  religious  truths  could 
never  be  brought  home,  in  any  sub- 
stantive shape,  so  as  to  be  a  determi- 
ning motive  in  their  actions.  We 
knew  that  there  were  vast  masses 
to  whom  '*  the  Church  in  danger," 
**  Popery  becoming  ascendant,"  were 
idle  words ;  but  over  whom  the  cry 
of  "  cheap  bread  **  possessed  a  ma- 
gical power,  by  which  they  might 
be  moved  to  almost  any  enterprise  to 
which  they  should  be  directed  by 
sagacious  leaders.  He  has  for  the 
time,  at  least,  succeeded.  The  tur- 
moil, excitement,  and  consternation 
produced  by  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws,  has  operated  as  a  diversion  from 
topics  of  more  speculative  interest, 
and  which  can  only  be  valued  accord- 
ing to  their  true  importance  by  reli- 
gious and  reflecting  minds.  Au  that 
IS  Etctti  in  the  character  of  the  Briti^ 
people  he  has  pitted  against  all  that 
IS  Jacob,  And  if  be  has  rightly  esti- 
mated them,  and  the  passions  and 
appetites  of  the  one  prevail  over  the 
reliffious  fidelity  of  the  other,  he  may 
well  entertain  the  belief  that  they 
will  sell  their  birth-right  for  a  mess 
of  pottage. 

But  we  do  not  so  estimate  them; 
and  we  hope  soon  to  see  in  active  ope- 
ration some  organized  system  for  giv- 
ing expression  to  the  national  senti- 
ment. 

We  have  before  us  a  report  of  the 
speeches  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  tbe 
members  and  friends  of"  The  National 
Club,"  which  was  held  at  Willis's  rooms, 
in  London,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  of  thii 
present  year,  and  we  can  only  lament 
that  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
present  even  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
proceedings  to  our  readers.  Hitherto 
much  of  what  was  valuable  has  been 
rendered  of  none  efl^t,  by  the  intem- 
perence  and  extraVaffance  with  whioii 
It  was  connected.  Hera  ail  mm  m 
calm  and  as  sober-minded  as  it  WMi»- 
teresting  and  imjHjr^tGooglc 
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There  was  one  speech  delivered  on 
that  occasion^  the  speech  ofI)r.  Biber^ 
which  we  would  suggest  to  the  club 
to  publish  as  a  separate  tract,  and  to 
Moid  into  extensive  circulation.  It  is 
a  speech  so  full  of  information  of  the 
most  important  kind>  and  so  charac- 
terized by  nioderation  and  candour, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  it  can  be 
read  without  making  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  every  honest  mind.  Ho 
dearlj  shows  the  aggressive  and 
encroaching  spirit  of  ropery  every 
where^  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world,  and  that  England  is  the  object 
u^aoDst  which  its  chief  attacks  are 
directed.  While  we  are  endowing 
seminaries  for  her  priests,  she  is  un* 
dermining  our  influence,  and  intro- 
ducing confusion  and  disorder  into 
every  portion  of  our  empire,  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  our  trou- 
bles and  embarrassments  may  be 
turned  to  her  advantage.  And  in 
thus  selecting  England  as  the  special 
object  ci  her  hostility,  she  only  dis- 
plays her  serpent  wisdom.  Dr.  Biber 
observes^  that 

"  Of  all  the  different  ProtesUnt  bo- 
dies,  there  is  none  but  our  Church,  and 
the  Churches  in  communion  with  her, 
that  can  make  a  permanent  and  powers 
i\il  resistance  against  Popery,  because 
she  alone,  with  her  sister  Churches, 
takes  her  stand  upon  the  original  con- 
stitution and  the  ancient  faith  of  the 
Church  Catholic ;  she  alone  opposes  to 
the  corruptions  and  usurpations  of 
Popery,  a  complete  svstem  of  pure,  pri- 
mitive, apostolic  Christianity.  This 
the  Romish  Church  knows  right  well ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is,  that  she  concen- 
trates her  efforts  more  and  more  upon 
this  favourite  object  of  her  ambitious 
hopes — the  overthrow  of  the  Church, 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  State  of 
England.  The  Protestant  communions 
of  the  continent  give  her  little  uneasi- 
ness, they  are  so  divided  among  them- 
sdves;  and  each  one  within  itself  so 
void  of  fixed  nrinciples,  of  either  doc- 
trine or  discipline,  that  they  can  never 
present  any  compact  front  of  opposition 
to  the  aggressions  of  the  Papacy.  They 
would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  once 
that  Church  could  succeed  in  sweeping 
away  from  the  face  of  Christendom  our 
Church,  whose  very  existence,  founded 
as  it  is  on  the  primitive  and  apostolic 
eonstittttiionofthe  Churoh  of  Christ,  is 
a  stttiidtng  testiaony  against  the  Papal 
viorpation;  even  as  her  learning,  her 
pxOFt  worship,  and  her  orthodox  faiths 


is  a  standing  witness  against  the  igno- 
rance, the  abominable  stiperstitlons,  and 
soul-destroying  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.** 

The  head  quarters  of  the  Romish 
propaganda  are  at  Lyons.  From  an 
account  of  their  operations,  it  appears 
"  that  the  sum  total  of  their  expendi- 
ture was,  in  the  year  1823,  no  more 
than  £916;  in  the  year  1835,  it 
amounted  to  £21,663^;  and  in  the  year 
1844,  to  £149,756.  That  is  to  say, 
during  the  last  nine  years,  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Propaganda  have  been 
increased  sevenfold;  oTid  during  the 
last  ttoenty-one  years,   mobb  than  qxu 

HUNDBED  AND  8IXTT  FOLD  I" 

So  much  for  the  increased  activity 
of  the  Propaganda.  Let  us  now  fol- 
low Dr.  Biber  in  looking  at  its  di« 
rection. 

"  In  connexion  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Romanists  in  our  colonies,  I  must 
once  more  revert  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Propaganda  at  Lyons,  which  afford  an 
infallible  criterion  of  the  direction  ia 
which  the  forces  of  Popery  are  employ* 
ed.  From  these  accounts  it  appears, 
that  in  the  year  1823  no  part  of  the  funds 
of  the  Propaganda  was  spent  upon  the 
colonies  of  the  British  empire;  m  1^, 
when  its  operations  in  this  direction 
commenced,  the  outlay  amounted  to  no 
more  than  £60 ;  after  this  it  increased 
gradually  but  slowly  till  the  year  1835, 
when  it  amounted  to  £980;  but  from 
that  fatal  period,  when  fresh  encourage* 
ment  and  a  new  impulse  was  given  to 
the  propagation  of  Popery  in  our  colo- 
nies by  the  government  at  home,  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Propaganda 
for  this  object  increased  at  a  rapid  rate; 
so  much  so,  that  in  the  vear  1844  it 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £40,865 ;  that 
is  to  say,  within  ten  years  the  cHfforts 
of  Popery  to  undermine  the  English 
Church,  and  along  with  it  the  British 
rule  in  the  colonies,  have  been  multiplied 
more  than  forty-fold.  This  increase  of 
activity  will  appear  yet  more  striking  on 
comparison  with  the  outlay  of  the  Lyons 
Propaganda  upon  the  legitimate  fiekl  of 
its  operations.  To  'adduce  but  one 
instance,  the  Propaganda  spent  upon 
their  own  colony  of  Algeria  in  the  year 
1844  no  more  than  £2,360;  while  upon 
our  colony  of  New  Zesiland  they  spent, 
in  the  very  same  year,  the  sum  of  £5,618, 
more  than  double,  and  in  the  preceding 
year,  1843,  the  sum  of  £7,280,  more 
than  treble  the  amount  of  their  outlay 
in  Algeria.  And  what  is  the  effect  which 
has  been  produced  upon  the  colony 
which  the  Propaganda  thiu  singled  out 
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as  tbe  object  of  its  liberality  ?  We  all 
know  what  deplorable  dlsturbanoes  and 
scenes  of  bloodshed  have  lately  taken 
place  in  Kew  Zealand.  And  who  was  it 
that  stood  forth  upon  that  occasion  as  the 
friend  and  coansellor  of  the  native  dlief 
Heki  ?  Why  no  other  than  the  Popish 
bishop,  sent  thither  by  the  Roman  See, 
with  the  aid  and  support  of  the  naval 
power  of  France,  lor  the  purpose  of 
making  mischief,  and  under  the  hypo- 
critical mask  of  CathoHo  sympathy  and 
universal  good-will  between  man  and 
man,  stirring  up  strife  and  disaffeetioh 
against  the  English  Chnrdi  and  the 
British  crown." 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  Popery,  as  re- 
gards this  empire  I  Such  are  Uie  ma- 
chinatioDfl  by  which  our  power  and 
greatness  as  a  nation  are  to  \>q  over- 
thrown I  We  cannot  but  say  that  he 
must  be  a  rash  man  by  whom  the^ 
can  be  lightly  regarded?  There  is 
one  passage  in  this  remarkable  speech 
whicn  we  cannot  refrain  from  extract- 
ing, although  it  does  not  bear  directly 
on  our  owQ  affitirs.  But  it  is  surely 
pregnant  with  instruction.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

**  I  will  not  detain  the  meeting  with 
an  account  of  the  machinations  of 
Popery  in  other  and  smaller  states  of 
Europe ;  but  there  is  one  story  which* 
with  your  lordship's  permis^on,  I  should 
like  to  tell ;  it  is  not  a  long,  but  it  is  a 
very  instrvdive  one;  the  story  of  the 
treatment  in^iidi  that  stronghold  of  eon^ 
tinental  ProteslanUsm,  tbe  city  of  Ge- 
neva, has  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
Rome.  Those  who  know  me  will  not  sus^ 
pect  me  of  any  very  great  sympathy  with 
Geneva ;  but  little  as  I  may  be  disposed 
to  sympathize  with  them,  1  cannot  but 
thiuK  that  the  Genevesehave  been  hardly 
dealt  by ;  and  I  think,  moreover,  that 
the  triumph  ii^ioh  Rome  has  achiev- 
ed o¥er  Geneva,  and  the  manner  in  whieh 
it  has  been  achieved,  may  serve  as  a  use- 
ful warning  to  our  Church  and  State,  at 
a  momeni  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
throw  down  the  few  remaining  barriers 
against  the  importation  of  Romish  cor-* 
ruptions«  and  the  intrusion  of  Romish 
ascendancy  into  our  land.  The  story  is 
this  :  —At  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
the  Romish  Church  was  altogether  ban- 
ished from  Geneva,  as  It  was  from  this 
country,  by  severe  legal  enactments  ; 
these  remained  in  force  until  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Genev«se  republic  with  the 
French  empire.  It  was  then  that  the 
Roman  Catholie  Church  was,  for  the 
first  time,  re-admitted  within  the  gates 
of  Geneva ;  one  of  the  city  ohurohes— 
curiously  enough,  the  Church   of  St. 


Germain,  in  which  the  Reformation  be- 
gim^^was  appropriated  for  its  worship ; 
and,  by  degrees,  a  Eomaa  .Catholic  po- 

fnlatioa  ooUeoted,  which,  in  the  y^ar 
814,  amounted  to  2,0Qa  Bythetrea^ 
of  Vienna,  which  restored  to  Geneva  its 
independent  sovereignty,  the  territory  of 
tbe  r^ublio  was  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  twenty-one  parishes,  two  of  thm 
towns,  and  the  rest  country  parishes « 
which  had  formerly  belonged  partly  to 
Piedmont,  and  partly  to  France.  The 
population  of  these  new  districts  w«a 
Roman  Catholic,  and,  by  the  way  of 
coi^ciliating  their  new  fellow-citoent* 
the  Genevese  not  only  panted  £ree  kJ0-> 
ration  and  equality  of  civil  richta  to  tli» 
Roman  Catholics,  but  they  bnilt  ntee 
new  churches  and  a  number  of  sohoola 
for  them,  and  macle  provision  for  ti9» 
payment  of  the  Romish  dergy  and 
aohpolmasters  out  of  the  public  fund** 
So  much  for  the  liberality  ef  the  Pro* 
testant  government  of  Geneva;  nov 
for  the  return  which  it  met  with  at  th» 
bands  of  the  Romish  party.  The  pdn- 
c^ial  priest  {Archiprttre)  of  tbe  RonaA 
Catholio  Church  at  Geneva,  was  a  aM« 
named  Vuarii^  a  man  of  great  AbUitjp 
energy,  and  perseverance.  He  nndevn 
took  to  oalboUcise  the  city  of  Calfiat 
and  he  did  it  in  this  way.  Whatever  «hepa 
or  other  business  premisee  in  the  towR 
fell  vacant,  he  contrived  to  secure,  and 
put  into  them  Reman  Catholios  £bom,tW 
country  parishes*  who  were  aUo^vied  tooo* 
cupy  them  rent  free  for  a  year  or  t«9o»  ^m 
condition  that,  when  they  were.properl)r 
established  in  their  business,  they  shonMb 
either  remove  to  some  other  part  of  the 
town,  or  pay  ront^  so  ns  to  enahlo'  hitt 
to  take  other  places  for  neir  oomorsL 
At  the  same  timeJbe  required  of  all  tbean- 
settlers,  that  they  shouki  employ  no 
other  than  Roman  Catht^ie  eervanta» 
and  give  their  custom  exclusively  to  Ro- 
man Catholic  dealers^  By  these  meana^ 
and  having  large  sornn  of  money  plabad. 
at  his  disposal,  for  the  nurpose  of  oarry^ 
ing  on  lus  operations,  V  uarin  sneoeeded 
in  raising  the  Roman  Catholio  popula- 
tion of  Geneva,  from  2,000,  wfamh  WM 
the  number  in  1814,  to  8,000,  whlel^  it 
was  in  1844.  The  numerioal  atrenglh 
of  the  Roman  Cath<dlcs  bmg  tnna 
brought  within  2,000  of  the  nummoal 
strength  of  the  Protestants,  Yuaria 
thought  himself  strong  enough  to  com- 
mence a  system  of  open  aggression; 
further  rights  and  privileges  -  w«re  de- 
manded, 1^  various  grievanoes  got.  up. 
One>f  the  latter  was»  that  the  Protos* 
tant'olergy  refused  to  take  off  their  hate, 
when  meeting  the  host  carried  in  pro- 
cession. The  education  question  fur- 
nished another  topic  of  complaint ;  and, 
by  an  alliance  with  the  radieaU,  an  ex* 
tension  of  the  right  of  voting  was  ob- 
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tained,  which  increaied  the  political 
power  of  the  Romanists.  Meatn^hile 
Vuartn  died  in  1644,  and  the  appoint* 
ment  of  his  sn^eessbr  b^ame  the  ocea^ 
sibn  of  an  open  conflict  between  the 
Bomish  Werarchir  and  the  govetument 
of  Genera.  The  latter  had,  by  this  time, 
be<»>me  fWiy  alive  to  the  dangerous  cha- 
racter of  the  machinations  which  had 
been  so  sttdeesBf^lIj  carried  on;  and  when 
the'Blshop  of  Laasanne  and  Genera  no- 
minated Marilley,  Vuarin's  carat e,  and 
his  coadjntor  in  aU  his  proceedings,  as 
hfe^  successor,  the  |;ovemment  exercised 
fhe  ri«ht  of  putting  their  veto  upon  the  no- 
aaimition,  wnieh  was  originally  secured  to 
the  divi!  power  by  the  Concordat  conclud- 
ed betw«fto  Napoleon  and  the  Pop^'  ^° 
1601,  and  confirmed  both  by  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  in  1814,  and  again  by  a  spe- 
obkl  eonyention  entered  into  in  1820,  on 
ib«  transfer  of  the  Koman  Catholics  of 
Geneva  from  the  dioc^e  t>f  Chambery 
to  that  df  Lausanne  and  Geneva.  Os« 
tencrlbly  the  government  rested  their 
oMeetioti  Co  the  appointment  of  Ma- 
rilley, m  the  ftiet  of  his  not  being  a 
^iieii  of  Geneva,  but  a  native  of  Frei- 
h«r||l  and  they  offered  to  confirm  the 
notmnatioii  of  any  of  the  Cknevese  Ro- 
BHMf  Catholic  clergy  whom  the  bishop 
might  select.  The  bishop,  however,  de- 
aictt  the  right  of  the  government  to  in- 
terfiftre  wiUi  his  nomination,  and  per- 
dMed  in  forcing  bis  nominee,  Marilley, 
ttf^n  th«  republic.  The  government, 
en  the  other  hand,  determined  to  main- 
tain th^ir  ri^t,  and  intimated  to  Ma- 
rilley that,  if  he  attempted  to  assume 
tb»  government  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
€httr«h  at  Geneva,  they  would  cause 
him  to  be  transported  ben^ond  the  fron- 
tier* of  the  republic.  Marilley,  acting 
under  the  ffrd&r  of  the  bishop,  set  the 
government  at  defiance,  and  Spoy^  them 
t«  the  extreme  measure  of  having  him 
removed  ft-om  their  territorv,  in  the  cus^ 
tody  of  two  gendarmes.  This  was  pre* 
eisely  wliat  the  Romish  party  desired ; 
tb«  ery  of  persecution  was  raised ;  the 
bishop  caused  a  protest  against  the  pro- 
oeeditigi  of  the  government  to  be  pub* 
Itcly  read  In  the  Roman  Cathoitc  church 
at  Geneva,  he  (Confirmed  Marilley  in  his 
ofteOf  appointed  a  locum  tenens  for  the 
performitnce  of  his  sacerdotal  functions 
pendente  Hte,  and,  to  crown  the  whole, 
carried  the  cause  l>y  appeal  to  Rome. 
Thua  was  Geneva,  that  chief  city  of 
continental  Protestantism,  af^r  the 
lapse  of  three  hundred  years,  again 
placed  in  the  position  of  appearing  as 
a  suitor  at  the  court  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff. And  how  did  Rome  deal  with  the 
case?  Before  the  cause  was  ripe  for 
decision,  it  so  happened  that  the  See  of 
hwamnnA  *nd  Geneva  became  vacant, 
by  the  des^  of  the  bishop ;  whereupon 


the  Pope  appointed  Marilley  as  his  suc- 
cessor, thus  inflicting  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  Geneva,  in  the  character  of  bi- 
s^io'p,  the  v?ry  man  whom  they  refused 
to  receive  as  priest  t** 

But  -in  the  eve«  ofliberals,  as  they 
aarc  called,  all  cetisure  of  proceed- 
ings Kke  tihis*  is  bigotry ;  all  affec- 
tation of  a  zeal  for  Protestantism, 
cant ;  all  apprehensions  of  the  gi- 
gantic strides  of  Popery  to  power  and 
ascendancy,  a  chimeia.  We  write 
not  for,  we  reason  not  with,  such  us 
thidse.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  al- 
though active  and  daring  Plough  to 
be  formidable,  they  are  a  small  mino- 
rity amongst  the  nation  at  large; 
and  that  if  we  can  only  succeed  in 
presenting  just  views  of  ^e  true 
state  of  the  case  to  those  who  really 
vjidue  the  reformed  doctrines  as  they 
are  pro^unded  in  our  articles,and  em- 
bodied m  our  liturgy,  and.  who  would 
not  have  the  darkness  of  Papal  super- 
stition again  overspread  the  land,  we 
shall  feel  that  we  have  done  all  that 
we  have  the  power  to  do  in  averting 
the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befiu 
us  as  a  nation. 

It  is  our  deliberate  opinion,  that 
whatever  of  danger  Russia  threatens 
to  the  liberties  of  Euroipe,  Rome 
threatens  to  the  religious  ureedom  of 
all  wbo  have  revolted  from  her  com- 
munioni  and  whom  she  would  faiin  see 
snl^ect  to  her  again.  The  one  is  not 
naore  oharaoterizedby  apassion  for  ter* 
ritorial  aggrandizement  than  the  other 
by  a  desire  of  spiritual  domination. 
ne  think  the  apprehension  entertain- 
ed of  the  grasping  ambition  of  the 
autocrat,  although  not  without  some 
foundation,  often  exaggerated.  But  we 
are  very  sure  that  no  sufficient  appre- 
hension is  yet  practically  felt  of  the 
other  more  unseen,  more  subtle,  and 
moire  formidable  danger.  We  hear 
of  Russian  spies,  a  sort  of  invisi- 
ble police,  who  are  said  to  find  their 
way  every  where,  doing  the  work 
for  which  they  are  paid  with  a  mar- 
vellous exactness  and  efliciency.  But 
we  take  no  notice  of  the  staff*  of  Po- 
pjery,  which  is  established,  ostenta- 
tiously, in  every  country  under  the 
sun,  xmimated  by  onepurpose,  direct- 
ed by  one  mind,  avowing  a  paramount 
allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
ready,  st  a  raomeot's  notice,  to  under- 
take any  ^iterprise  by  wliich  the  de- 
signsr  concocted  in  the  Vatican,  may 
be  accomplished ;  these  designs  em- 
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bracing  and  contemplating  the  re-8ub- 
jugation  of  Christendom  to  the  see  of 
J^ome.  We  would  earnestly  advise 
all  concerned  carefully  to  consider 
the  machinery  at  present  at  work  for 
that  object,  before  they  pronounce  it 
one  of  those  idle  fancies  which  could 
only  be  entertained  by  hypochondria- 
cal alarmists. 

During  the  pro-Popery  sta^e  of  Sir 
Robert's  policy,  while  the  Maynooth 
measures  were  pending,  it  was  lamen- 
table to  perceive  how  little  resistance, 
or  rather  how  much  encouragement, 
he  received  from  a  large  section  of 
the  Conservatives,  ^who  were  angry 
enough  when  he  proposed  a  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws.  They  took  patiently 
the  endowment  of  heresy  and  the  ex- 
altation of  superstition;  but  when 
their  interests  were  touched  by  the 
anti-protection  policy,  they  were  all 
alive  to  the  national  dangers.  Now 
with  such,  we  honestly  confess,  we 
have  no  sympathy.  They  seem  to  us 
more  sohcitous  for  the  meat  than 
the  life  ;  and  would  be  willing 
**  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  cau- 
sas."  We  tell  them,  frankly,  that 
if  the  sacred  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try are  to  be  betrayed,  and  the  pub- 
lic funds  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  pampering  a  seditious  priesthood, 
it  IS  not  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
jockey  lords,  or  sq^uireens,  that  we  will 
contend  for  the  principle  of  protection. 

If  every  thing  valuable  is  to  perish, 
let  them  perish  also.  If  the  wheat  is 
to  be  destroyed,  let  the  chaff  be  de- 
stroyed with  it.  If  all  that  gives  worth 
and  dignity  to  society  be,  at  one  fell 
swoop,  swept  away,  it  is  some  consola- 
tion to  think  that  the  canker  and  the 
palmer  worm  are  swept  away  likewise. 
No.  We  boldly  tell  Lord  George 
Bentinck  and  the  godless  Conserva- 
tives, of  whom  he  may  be  said  to  be 
the  representative,  that  in  contending 
for  protection  to  domestic  industry, 
while,  by  the  open  encouragement  they 
afford  to  Popery,  they  would  prostrate 
the  national  religion,  they  are  contend- 
ing for  a  body  without  a  soul ;  and 
that  in  foregoing  the  opportunity  which 
presented  itselffor  malcing  an  effectual 
resistance  to  the  increase  of  the  May- 
nooth endowment,  they  lost  the  only 
vantage-ground  upon  which  they  could 
securely  stand,  in  doing  battle  for  those 
material  interests  in  which  they  were 
80  much  more  personally  concerned, 
and  which  they  were  soon  made  to  feel 
were  in  such  imminent  danger. 


They  have  reminded  us  of  a  story 
which  we  somewhere  heard  of  a  lady 
who  was  attacked  by  a  robber.  Hb 
first  committed  an  outrage  upon  her 
person,  to  which,  in  her  alarm,  she 
submitted  with  wonderful  forbearance, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  the  worst  was 
over.  But  when  he  proceeded  to  take 
her  purse,  she  called  out  **  murder," 
''robbery,"  and  used  her  nails  and 
teeth  with  such  effect  as  made  it  no 
easy  matter  to  the  desperado  to  accom- 
plish his  object.  And  some  one,  who 
had  quietly  observed  the  whole  trans^ 
action,  was  heard  to  say,  in  reply  to 
her  earnest  solicitations  for  aid,  ''Ma- 
dam, if  you  defended  your  virtue  with 
but  half  the  zeal  that  you  defended 
your  purse,  both  would  now  be  safe  5 
but  even  as  you  did  not  much  concern 
yourself  about  the  one,  so  neither  will 
I  concern  myself  about  the  other." 

So  say  we  to  the  protectionists  of 
the  mere  material  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, who  care  not  by  what  bounties  fo- 
reign doctrines  are  encouraged,  provid- 
ed they  can  keep  out  foreign  corn.  We 
tell  them  the  moral  and  reflecting  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  England  will  noi 
take  part  with  them  in  such  a  contest. 
We  tell  them  they  forfeit  their  claims  to 
the  respect  of  the  good  and  wise,  by  their 
readiness  to  fall  in  with  views  by  which 
worth  and  wisdom  must  be  sacrificed ; 
and  that  very  few,  indeed,  beside  them- 
selves, will  have  any  reason  to  regret 
any  reduction  of  their  incomes,  by  a 
transfer  of  their  wealth  to  other  men, 
when  they  can  contemplate,  with  a 
quiet  complacencv,  the  establidiment 
of  Popery  in  Ireland. 

And  now,  before  we  have  done,  a 
word  or  two  to  the  Irish  landlords. 
They  have  been  exposed  to  much  ob- 
loquy^ but  we  tell  tiiem  frankly,  that 
for  the  misrepresentations  by  which 
they  have  suffered,  they  have  chiefly  to 
blame  themselves. 

No  one  denies  the  state  of  insecurity 
in  which  life  and  property  exist  in 
this  country ;  nor  the  readiness  of  the 
peasantry,  in  the  south  and  west,  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  blood.  No  one 
denies  that  there  is  no  such  thing  to 
be  expected  as  an  effective  vindication 
of  justice,  or  that  perjury,  to  any  ex- 
tent, will  be  committed,  to  screen  a 
culprit,  when  intimidation  fails  to  de- 
ter the  prosecutors  from  bringing  Uim 
under  the  animadversion  of  the  law. 
And  for  this  frightful  state  of  things, 
the  Irish  landlords  are  held  answer- 
able ;  inasmuch  as,  b^  t¥elr  alleged 
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oppression*,  they  have  outraged  every 
humane  feelings  and  driven  the  peo- 
ple to  despair, 

We  believe  that  a  charge  more  ut- 
terly unfounded  never  was  preferred. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  what  did  it  be- 
come the  Irish  landlords  to  do  ?  They 
should  have  come  forward,  and  de- 
manded a  searching  inquiry.  We  do 
not  deny  that  instances  would  appear 
ifx  which  oppression  had  been  practis- 
ed* ^^  believe  that  these  instances 
would  be  chiefly  found  amongst  the 
class  who  are  denominated  liberal 
"par  excellence,"  But  we  boldly 
aver,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish 
proprietary  would  be  found  to  be  as 
humane  and  as  moderate  as  any  pro- 
prietary in  the  empire.  No  such  inquiry 
was  demanded.  Instead  of  courting, 
they  seemed  to  shrink  from  it.  And  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  they  were 
considered  to  have  suffered  iuagment 
by  default,  and  held  answerable  for  mis- 
deeds which  had  no  foundation  but  in 
ike  foul  imaginations  of  their  interest- 
ed and  malevolent  accusers. 

What,  in  the  next  place,  should 
they  have  done  ?  They  were  accused 
of  being  the  authors  of  the  murders 
by  which  the  country  has  been  dis- 
graced, as,  by  their  oppression,  occa- 
sioning, if  not  justifying,  "the  wild 
justice  of  revenge."  They  should 
nave  constituted  a  league  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  probable 
causes  which  led  to  every  particular 
murder  which  occurred;  and  they 
would  thus  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  showing,  that  no  landlord  oppres- 
sion was  the  cause  why  human  life 
was  taken  away.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  the  murderers  of  the  late 
Mr.  Patrick  Clarke.  Of  what  op- 
pression  could  they  complain  ?  What 
cruelty,  or  what  injustice  was  prac- 
tised upon  them?  None  whatever. 
Ko  defence  was  attempted,  which 
could  mitigate  the  atrocity  of  this 
most  wanton  and  barbarous  murder. 
And  so  it  would  appear  in  almost 
every  other  case  j  indeed  we  know  of 
no  ei^ception ;  that  not  landlordism, 
but  a  brutal  depravity,  arising  from 
the  absence  of  all  proper  religious  cul- 
ture, has  been  the  cause  of  those  fright- 
ful atrocities  which  mark,  as  with  the 
brand  of  Cain,  so  many  of  the  pea- 
santry of  Ireland.  But  the  Irish  pro- 
^iet^re  have  neglected  this  obvious 
mod^.o^  self-defence,  and  they  are 
suffering  accordingly. 


Take^  that  portion  of  the  country 
which  is  most  stained  with  blood- 
guiltiness,  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
and  where  are  better  landlords  to  be 
found  ?  Can  any  one  allege  an  act 
of  oppression  against  the  Earl  of 
Donou^hmore,  Lord  Clonmel,  Lord 
Glengal,  Mr.  Palliser,  Colonel  Pure* 
foy.  Lord  Bloomfield,  or  any  other  of 
the  extensive  and  titled  proprietary, 
who  possess  the  fee- simple  of  uie  land  ? 
We  defy  any  one  to  do  so.  Let  one 
single  case  be  produced,  of  an  im- 
proving tenant,  who,  upon  the  expu- 
ration  of  his  lease,  was  deprived  of 
his  interest  in  his  own  improvements, 
and  we  admit  that  such  a  case  is  a 
crying  evil,  and  a  serious  impeach- 
ment of  the  justice  of  any  one  by 
whom  it  has  been  practised.  But  we 
know  of  no  such  case ;  and  our  belief 
is  that  very  few  such  are  to  be  found. 
Where  they  can  be  truly  alleged,  let 
the  guilty  suffer  for  their  misdeeds. 
We  have  never  had  any  sympathy  for 
those  who  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor. 
But  to  impute  such  wholesale  oppres- 
sion to  a  class  of  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, many  of  whom  are  personally 
known  to  us,  and  with  whose  transac- 
tions with  their  tenantry  we  are  well 
acquainted,  is  a  calumny  as  gross,  as 
the  apathy  or  indifference  is  culpable, 
which  renders  them  practically  in- 
different so  such  charges,  instead  of 
indignantly  hurling  them  back  upon 
their  accusers. 

Many  have  been  surprised  with 
what  indifference  the  announcement 
of  Lord  Lincoln's  bill  was  received, 
by  which  he  proposed  to  give  the 
tenantry  a  security  that  the^  should 
be  indemnified  for  their  improve- 
ments. It  was  an  ignorant  surprise ; 
as  it  is  well  known  in  this  country, 
that  the  bill  would  effect  nothing'more 
for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant  than  in 
ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred  was 
already  secured  to  him  by  the  consi- 
deration of  his  landlord.  It  would 
merely  give  a  legal  form  to  an  ar- 
rangement which  was  already  in  prae* 
tical  operation  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
regarded  by  the  agitators  with  a  surly 
displeasure  for  taKin?  away  the  sha- 
dow of  a  grievance,  instead  of  being 
hailed  with  satisfaction  for  removing 
the  substance  of  a  wrong.  This, 
surely,  should  open  the  eyes  of  all 
who  are  not  wilfully  blind  to  the 
system  of  d^usion  which  has  been 
practised,   and  by  which    so  many 
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rigbt-minded  men  bave  been  misled 
as  to  tbe  real  source  of  the  evils  of 
Ireland. 

And  now,  one  word  to  Young  Ire- 
land, who  are,  we  perceive,  smart- 
ing under  tbe  castigation  of  tbe  a^ita* 
tor,  wbom  they  would  fain  anticipate 
and  supplant,  m  his  measures  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union.  Truly,  the 
young  gentlemen  are  in  a  piteous  case. 
They  were  encouraged  to  act  the  sub- 
lime in  patriotism  to  the  top  of  their 
bent ;  but  all  their  enthusiasm  has  been 
put  to  flight  by  the  sardonic  '*  pshaw  '* 
of  the  Liberator,  who  has  again  taken 
a  mighty  fancy  to  making  a  cat's  ])aw 
of  the  Whigs,  for  the  better  accomplish- 
ment of  his  favourite  object.  Aud  the 
old  man,  who  has  not  as  yet  lost  his 
grinders,  is  more  right  in  the  course 
which  he  is  resolved  to  pm*sue,  than 
the  impatient  young  gentlemen,  who 
are  only  now  cutting  nieir  wise  teeth. 
Let  him  only  get  from  the  Whigs,  as 
much  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  retir- 
ing speech,  encouraged  him  to  ask  for, 
with  every  hope  of  success,  and  his 
triumph  will  soon  be  completed.  We 
shall  soon  see,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  an  Irish  Parliament  assembled  in 
College-green.  Give  him  such  an  in- 
crease in  the  elective  franchise,  as  must 
swamp  the  conservative  constituency ; 
and  an  addition  to  the  representation 
of  fifty  members,  'the  lowest  amount 
by  which,  according  to  his  calculation, 
it  would  be  equalized  with  that  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland;  give  him,  more- 
over, the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  re- 
cognized religious  establishment,  ac- 
cording to  law ;  and  he  may  well  laugh 
to  scorn  all  attempts  to  withhold  from 
him  a  repeal  of  the  legislative  Union. 
Are  not  these  some  crumbs  of  com- 
fort for  the  young  patriots,  who  have 
been  so  contemptuously  cast  aside, 
to  facilitate  the  election  of  Mr.  Shiel 
for  Dungarvan?  We  advise  them, 
for  they  really  have  interested  us  by 
their  sincerity,  to  take  patiently  the 
rebuke  they  have  received;  and  if 
there  are  any  sugar  plumbs  going,  by 
which  sulking  children  may  be  won 
into  good  humour,  as  they  value  their 
reputation  for  common  sense,  not  to 
refuse  them. 

But  for  us,  what  is  the  prospect? 
It  is,  undoubtedly,  sufficiently  dark 
and  troubled  at  the  present;  but  it 
is  better  than  it  was  when  we  were 
under  the  conduct  of  leaders  whom 
no  promises  could  bind,  by  whom  no 


pledges  were  deemed  sacred,  and  who 
were  only  waiting  for  the  opportunity 
of  abandoning,  one  by  one,  every  inte- 
rest which  we  would  consider  worth 
preserving.  We  now  know  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal  The  battie 
is  to  be  fought  "in  aperto  marte.*' 
Lord  John  is  a  bold  man ;  but  expe- 
rience has  not  been  lost  upon  him. 
We  do  not  expect  that  he  will  retrace 
his  steps,  or  back  out  of  any  of  the 
views  or  principles  to  which  he  stands 
pledged.  But  he  may  see  the  wisdom 
of  a  more  prudential,  and  even  con- 
servative, course  of  action  than  cha- 
racterized his  former  administration. 
This,  however,  we  scarcely  expect  to 
see  very  vividly  exemplified,  hamper- 
ed as  he  must  be  by  the  nature  of  the 
support  upon  which  he  is  dependent. 
And  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
ensure  such  aid  to  good  principles, 
as  may  render  it  no  easy  matter  to 
enforce  the  application  of  bad  ones. 

The  clamour  out  of  doors  is  now 
a  recognized  element  of  the  constitu- 
tion. It  is,  as  it  were,  the  water  that 
turns  the  mill.  The  Anti-corn  Law 
League  became  weighty,  not  by  their 
reasonings,  but  by  meir  organization, 
and  by  their  purse.  And  if  any  ef- 
fective stand  is  to  be  made  in  favour 
of  the  monarchical  institutions  which 
still  remain  unscathed,  it  must  be  by 
efforts  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  felt  so  powerful  in  the  work  of 
destruction. 

Again,  we  repeat,  let  the  National 
Club  be  supported.  Let  the  objects 
which  it  proposes  to  itself  be  carried 
out.  Let  the  constituencies  be  pro- 
perly instructed  and  oi^anized.  Let 
there  be  no  concealment  of  the  dan- 
gers which  threaten  the  institutions 
which  all  truebom  Englishmen  hold 
most  dear.  Let  representatives  be 
chosen  whose  character  may  be  a 
pledge  that  they  will  not  desert  the 
principles  they  were  elected  to  up- 
nold  ;  and  dark  and  troubled  as  is 
the  present  hour,  and  perplexed  and 
gloomy  as  is  the  prospect  that  lies 
before  us,  we  confidently  predict  that 
brighter  days  are  not  far  distant,  when 
we  may,  upon  good  grounds,  congra- 
tulate ourselves  that  our  perils  have 
been  escaped,  and  unite  in  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  triumph  of  the  only  princi- 
ples which  can  secure  peace  ana  con- 
tentment to  the  cottage,  and  guaran- 
tee the  stability  of  the  throne  and  the 
akar. 
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Op  all  scientific  men  now  living,  there 
18  none  whose  feme  is  so  universally 
difTiisedy  and  whose  authority  is  so 
often  invoked  as  M.  Arago.  The 
squatter  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  as  familiar  with  his  name  as 
the  dweller  of  the  Quai  Voltaire.  His 
dicta  are  as  often  quoted  in  the  Delta 
of  the  Ganges^  as  in  the  city  washed 
by  the  Thames ;  and  this  reputation 
is  not  among  the  followers  of  science, 
or  even  its  would-be  votaries.  It  is 
strictly  popular.  All  who  look  for- 
ward to  a  coming  eclipse,  or  an  ap- 
proaching comet — all  who  endeavour  to 
prognosticate  the  vicissitudes  of  wea- 
ther, and  look  for  the  lunar  phases*»all 
who  are  exposed  to  the  visitations  of 
the  hurricane,  or  endeavour  to  avert 
the  falling  thunderbolt — all  appeal  to 
the  name  of  Arago ;  rightly  or  wrongly, 
they  quote  his  supposed  or  imputed 
predictions,  and  profess  to  pin  their 
faith  on  his  oracular  voice.  In  short, 
there  is  no  savant  living  whose  name 
u  at  once  so  universally  known,  and 
whose  authority  is  so  universally  po- 
pular aa  M.  Arago. 

But  what  says  the  august  scientific 
conclave  itself  to  this?  What  is  the  ver- 
diet  of  academies,  and  institutes,  and 
learned  societies  where  the  equals  of  M. 
Arago  dt  in  judgment  ?  How  does  their 
estimate  of  the  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  Institute  accord  with  this  ^popular 
exaltation  ?  In  general,  the  great  pub- 
lic, little  ci^ble  of  g^uaging  the  merits 
or  measuring  the  authority  of  philoso- 
phersy  takes  its  cue  ftom  the  community 
of  science  itself,  and  the  reputation 


of  savans  issues,  ready  formed,  from 
the  halls  of  those  societies,  whose 
members  alone  can  be  considered  com- 
petent to  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  their  high  merits  and  attainments. 
But  the  present  case  is  a  singular 
exception.  Here  the  public  has  de- 
cided for  itself,  and  not  only  passed 
an  independent  sentence,  but  one 
which  is  by  no  means  in  accordance 
with  the  opinions  of  the  sages  of 
the  College  Mazarin  or  Somerset 
House.*  The  popular  supremacy  of 
the  director  of  tiie  Observaioire  is  not 
confirmed  by  the  voiceof  his  colleagues. 
The  incense  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
the  genius  of  Arago  bv  the  profane 
crowd  of  the  uninitiated  has  had  the 
eSect  of  all  praise  which  is  immea- 
surably in  excess ;  it  has  provoked 
opposition  and  reaction.  The  attempt 
to  assign  to  M.  Arago  a  niche  in  the 
temple  beside  the  high  notabilities, 
and  to  place  him  in  juxta^position 
with  the  Newtons,  the  Laplaces,  the 
Lavoisiers,  and  the  Davys,  is  treated 
with  contemptuous  ridicule  I  and  among 
the  inferior  crowd  of  the  professors, 
the  terms  <<  charlatan"  and  '*  humbug" 
are  not  unfk'equently  heard  in  associa- 
tion with  the  name  of  this  popular  sci- 
entific idol. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  discord- 
ance of  judgment  will  be  found  in  a 
due  examination  of  the  things  which 
M.  Arago  has  said,  the  things  which 
he  has  done,  and  the  things  which  he 
has  written  ;  for,  unlike  most  sa- 
vants, M.  ArM^o  has  not  been  merely 
a  man  of  the  closet— he  has  been  emi- 


*  The  College  Mazarin,  on  the  Quai  Conti,  was  granted  to  the  Institnte  in 
1806 ;  the  apartments  of  the  Royal  Society  are  in  the  front  of  Somerset  House,  fac- 
ing the  Strand. - 
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nently  a  man  of  action.  In  the  poli- 
tical changes  which  have  agitated  his 
country,  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part, 
and  the  philosopher  has  often  been 
forgotten  in  the  politician,  the  legisla- 
tor, and  eveii  the  citizen-soldier.  If 
we  would,  then,  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  character  of  this  distinguished 
man,  free  alike  from  the  depreciating 
spirit  of  some  of  his  rivals,  and  the 
preposterously  exaggerated  eulogy  of 
some  of  his  crowd  of  partizans,  we  must 
take  a  glance  at  the  circumstances  of 
his  life. 

M.  Arago  is  now  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  having  been  bom  in  1786.  His 
native  place,  Perpignan,  on  tha  con- 
fines of  Spain,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  raises  the  expectation 
of  that  ardour  of  character  and  force 
of  will  which  have  been  so  strikingly 
manifested  in  the  career  of  this  re- 
markable person.  It  has  been  said 
that  hiA  boyhood  offered  a  curious 
contrast  with  bis  subsequent  distinc- 
tion, inasmuch  as  he  showed  singular 
sluggishness  in  his  intellectual  pro- 
gress, havinff  attiuned  the  age  of  four- 
teen before  he  could  read.  This  tale 
is,  however,  destitute  of  truth.  The 
father  of  M.  Arago  held  a  situation 
under  government,  at  Perpignan,  and 
devoted  more  than  usual  care  to  his 
advancement,  he  being  the  eldest  of 
the  family,  and  the  person  on  whom 
must  devolve  many  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities. He  made  the  usual  progress, 
during  his  boyhood,  at  the  College  of 
Perpignan,  from  which,  at  a  very 
early  age,  he  was  transfered  to  Mont- 
pellier,  to  prosecute  those  higher  stu- 
dies necessary  to  qualify  him  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Polytechnic  School, 
an  institution  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  confusion  of  the  Revolution,  and 
has  since  become  so  justly  celebrated. 
He  was  admitted,  in  1804,  into  that 
establishment,  where  be  passed  two 
years,  during  which  he  became  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  students. 
His  surviving  contemporaries  remem- 
ber how  well  and  how  often,  during 
his  pupilage,  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
repetiteur*  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  them  forget  for  the  moment  that 
their  teacher  was  their  competitor. 


Some  time  after  completing  his 
course  of  studies  at  this  institution, 
he  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  (then 
emperor)  to  the  office  of  secretary 
to  the  Board  pf  Longitude.  But 
about  this  time,  the  grand  operations 
which  had  been  for  some  time  pre- 
viously in  progress  for  measuring  the 
arc  of  the  meridian  between  Dunkirk 
and  Barcelona,  required  that  the  course 
of  observations  should  be  carried 
across  the  Pyrenees,  and  conducted 
through  Spain.  Arago  was  selected 
as  the  assistant  of  Biot,  to  prosecute 
this  investigation,  which, independently 
of  its  importance  as  a  question  of 
physical  science,  was  regarded  with 
much  interest,  as  affording  the  basis 
of  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  which  was  about  to  be 
adopted,  and  which  has  since  been 
actually  adopted,  and  is  now  in  gene- 
ral use  in  France.  As  this  appoint- 
ment led  to  adventures,  in  which  the 
personal  character  of  the  philosopher 
was  developed,  we  shall  offer  no  apo- 
logy for  narrating  them  with  some 
detail. 

MM.  Delambre  and  Mechain,  pro- 
fiting by  the  admirable  means  of  ob- 
servation afforded  by  the  repeating 
circle  of  Borda,  had  already  carried 
the  chain  of  triangles  firom  Dnnkirky 
through  France,  to  the  Spanish  iron- 
tiers.  Although  the  original  de- 
sigrn  contemplated  their  termination 
at  Barcelona,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  was  now  decided  to 
continue  them  over  that  sea  as  fiur 
as  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  it  was  more 
especially  for  this  object  that  the 
commission  of  MM.  Biot  and  Arago» 
was  issued.  The  Spanish  g^em- 
ment  nominated  two  obmmissioners, 
MM.  Chaix  and  Rodrig^aez,  to  oo- 
operate  with  the  two  French  8avanB« 
A  Spanish  vessel  of  war  was  plaoed 
at  the  disposition  of  the  oommiasiony 
to  which,  as  science  knows  no  enemy* 
Britain  granted  a  safe  conduct. 

The  first  proceeding  waa  to  con- 
nect the  coast  of  Spain  with  the 
island  of  Yvice,  the  nearest  of  the 
group,  by  an  extensive  triangle,  one  of 
the  sides  of  which  measured  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles,  and  the  base 


*  In  French  colleges  and  schools,  the  lectures  delivered  each  day  by  the  profes- 
sors or  chief  teachers,  are  repeated,  accompanied  with  developments,  examples,  and 
details,  by  inferior  teachers,  called  repetiteurs,  who  are  often  selected  from  the  most 
advanced  and  distineruished  students.  r^ 
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about  an  hundred  miles.  To  render 
observations  possible  at  such  distances, 
stations  of  considerable  elevation  were 
necessary.  The  French  commissioners 
selected  for  this  purpose  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  near 
the  coast  of  Catalonia,  while  M.  Ro- 
driguezy  the  Spanish  observer,  placed 
bis  station  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Campney  on  the  Island  of  Yvice. 
In  those  mountainous  and  wild  soli- 
tudes, MM.  Biot  and  Arago  passed 
several  months,  pursuing  their  labo- 
rious researches  with  that  ardour 
which  has  s^  strongly  characterised 
the  whole  career  of  tne  latter.  M. 
Biot  has  not  failed,  in  his  report  of 
these  operations,  to  do  justice  to  hb 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague. 

"Often,**  says  he,  "when  the  fu- 
rious storms  of  these  tempestuous  re- 
gions have  swept  away  our  tents,  and 
overthrown  our  instruments,  has  M. 
Arago  with  indefatigable  constancy  and 
patience,  laboured  to  collect  and  re- 
place them,  and  never  allowed  himself 
to  rest  night  or  day  until  his  task  was 
completed." 

In  April,  1807,  the  principal  ob- 
aervations  having  been  made,  M.  Biot 
departed  for  Paris,  to  make  those 
calculations  upon  the  data  thus  ob> 
tained,  which  were  necessary  to  at- 
tain the  final  result,  viz.,  the  length 
of  the  meridional  arc.  Arago  re- 
mained for  the  purpose  of  prosecut- 
ing the  observations  necessary  to 
eontinne  the  chain  of  triangles  to 
Mi^roa.  For  this  purpose,  he  sailed 
in  company  with  M.  Rodriguez  to 
that  island,  where  they  fixed  their 
station  on  Mount  Galatzo,  from  which 
thej  were  enabled  to  observe  the  sig- 
nals on  Mount  Campney  in  Yvice, 
and  thus  to  obtain  means  of  measur- 
ing the  meridional  arc  between  these 
two  stations.  While  these  proceed- 
ings were  in  progress,  war  broke 
out  nnexpectedlv  between  France  and 
Spain,  and  while  the  French  savant 
was  pursuing  his  peaceful  labours  in 
the  mountainous  wilds  of  the  island, 
reports  were  spread  among  the*  rural 
population,  that  the  signal  fires  which 
were  exhibited  nightly  at  the  station 
on  Mount  Galatzo,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  scientific  observations,  were  in 
fact  shown  as  signals  to  the  French 
to  invade  the  island.  The  incensed 
peasantry  flew  to  arms,  and  rushed 


up  the  mountain,  crying  **  death  to  the 
foreigpner.**  M.  Arago  had  only  time 
to  disguise  himself  in  the  garb  of  a 
peasant,  supplied  to  him  by  one  of 
his  assistants,  and  collect  the  papers 
which  contained  the  preciotis  notes 
of  his  observations.  Thus  disguised, 
and  happily  fluent  in  the  Spanish 
patois  of  uatalonia,  he  mingled  fear- 
lessly  with  the  crowd  who  were  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and  escaped  to  Palma, 
the  port  of  the  island,  where  the  ves- 
sel was  moored,  in  which  he  had  ar- 
rived.  More  solicitous  for  the  pre. 
servation  of  the  instruments  which 
had  been  left  at  the  observatory  on 
the  mountain,  than  for  his  own  per- 
sonal safety,  he  induced  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel  to  despatch  a 
boat  for  them,  by  which  they  were 
obtained  and  brought  in  safety  to  the 
vessel.  The  M^orcan  peasants  who 
had  been  engaged  in  his  service,  had 
become  attached  to  him,  and,  re- 
maining faithful,  preserved  religiously 
what  the^  knew  their  master  bad  so 
highly  prized. 

Meanwhile  the  exasperated  mob 
having  discovered  that  the  object  of 
their  pursuit  had  taken  refuge  on 
board  the  vessel,  the  captain  did  not 
dare  to  defend  him,  and  determined 
on  shutting  him  up  in  the  Fort  of  Rei- 
ver, where,  during  a  confinement  of 
several  months,  he  occupied  himself  in 
the  calculations  consequent  on  the  ob- 
servations made  at  Galatzo.  During 
this  time  the  monks  of  a  neighbouring 
convent,  who  entertained  a  feeling  of 
rancorous  hostility  against  the  French, 
omitted  no  effort  to  corrupt  the  sol- 
diers, and  induce  them  to  surrender 
their  prisoner  to  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace. To  the  credit  of  the  garrison 
of  the  little  fort,  these  attempts  were 
without  effect ;  and  at  length,  by  the 
persevering  solicitations  of  M.  Rodri- 
guez with  the  governing  Junta,  Arago 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  was  permitted 
to  depart  in  a  fishing  smack  manned 
by  a  single  seaman.  In  this  he  crossed 
to  the  African  coast,  and  landed  with 
his  baggaffe  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments at  Algiers. 

Here  the  philosopher  was 'cordially 
received  by  the  French  consul,  who 
immediately  procured  for  him  a  pas- 
sage on  board  an  Algerine  frigate, 
bound  for  Marseilles.  The  vessel  had 
already  neared  the  French  coast,  and 
was  in  sight  of  the  heights  at  Mar- 
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seillesi  when  she  encountered  a  Spanbh 
corsair^  then  cruidng  in  these  seas,  hy 
which  she  was  captured.  Once  more 
a  prisoner*  Arago  was  now  conducted 
to  Fort  Rosas*  where  he  was  subject- 
ed to  the  harshest  treatment,  and 
giyen  up  to  all  the  wretchedi^ss  of 
the  rudest  captivity.  The  Dey  of 
Algiers*  however,  was  no  sooner  in- 
formed of  the  insult  offer^  to  his  flag, 
than  he  made  the  most  energetic  re- 
monstrances to  the  Spanish  Junta,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  re- 
lease of  the  captive  crew,  and  with 
them  M.  Arago.  Once  more  at  sea, 
the  frigate  resumed  her  course  to  Mar- 
seilles, but  the  misfortimes  of  the  so- 
vttiU  were  not  destined  so  soon  to  ter- 
minate. A  frightful  tempest  occurred 
off  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  with  which 
state  the  Algerines  were  then  at  war. 
To  run  ashore  in  this  extremity  would 
have  been  once  more  to  rush  into  cap- 
tivity. Meanwhile  a  new  misfortune 
came:  a  leak  was  declared,  and  the 
vessel  was  fast  gaining  water.  In  this 
emergency  it  was  decided  to  run  her 
again  on  the  African  coast,  and,  in  a 
smking  state,  she  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Bougie^  three  days'  journey  from 
Algiers. 

On  coming  ashore,  Arago  had  the 
mortification  to  learn  that,  in  the  in- 
terim, the  dey,  who  had  given  him  so 
kind  a  reception,  had  been  assassinated 
in  an  emeute,  and  was  replaced  by  an- 
other. His  cases  of  instruments  were 
seized  by  the  Algerine  authorities  at 
Bougie,  under  the  persuasion  that  they 
contained  gold.  After  many  fruitless 
remonstrances,  Arago  was  driven  to 
the  decision  to  undertake  the  journey 
to  Algiers,  to  invoke  the  aid  and  in- 
terference of  the  new  dev.  Disguising 
himself  as  a  Bedouin,  he  accordingly 
set  out  on  foot,  with  a  Marabout  guide, 
and,  crossing  Mount  Atlas,  reached  Al- 
giers. Here  further  misfortunes  await- 
ed him.  In  answer  to  his  supplications 
the  dey  ordered  his  name  to  be  regis- 
tered among  the  slaves,  and  placed 
him  in  the  situation  of  interpreter  in 
the  Algerine  navy. 

After  a  time,  however,  by  the  inter- 
cession and  remonstrance  of  the  French 
consul,  Arago  once  more  recovered  his 
liberty,  and  his  instruments  were  re- 
stored to  him  unirgured.  He  now 
embarked  for  the  third  time  for  his 
native  shores,  on  board  a  vessel  of  war. 
On  arriving  off  Marseilles,  fate  again 


seemed  adverse:  an  English  frigate 
blockaded  the  harbour,  and  summon- 
ing the  vessel  bearing  our  astronomer, 
ordered  it  to  sail  for  Minorca.  Arago 
having  little  relish,  as  maj  be  well  ima- 
gined, for  a  fourth  captivity,  persuaded 
the  captain  to  make  a  feint  of  obeying 
the  Injunctions  of  the  British  com- 
mander, but  profiting  by  a  sudden  and 
favourable  turn  of  the  wind,  to  run, 
at  all  hazards,  for  the  harbour  of 
Marseilles,  where  fortunately  they  ar- 
ved  without  further  mishap  or  moles- 
tation. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  on 
arriving  at  Parb,  M.  Araeo  met  with 
a  cordial  reception  from  his  scientific 
colleagues.  As  a  recompense  for  the 
long  sufferings  and  intrepid  conduct  of 
the  young  savant,  the  rules  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  were  relaxed,  and  at 
twenty-three  he  was  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Institute,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  appointed  by  the  emperor 
Professor  in  the  Polytechmo  School, 
where  he  continued  his  courses  on 
analysis  and  geodesy  until  1831.  At 
the  moment  of  the  election  of  Arago, 
the  Institute  was  in  the  meridian  of  its 
splendour.  There  sat  the  great  lumi- 
naries of  the  severe  sciences ;  the  illus- 
trious author  ofthe  <<Mecanique  Ce- 
leste'* and  the  not  less  eminent  writer  of 
the  '*  Mecanique  Analytique.*'  There 
also  sat  the  Mongesand  the  BerthoUets, 
the  Blots,  and  the  other  eminent  ve- 
terans of  science ;  and  around  tiiem 
pressed  names  whose  lustre  was  then 
out  in  the  dawn  of  its  future  splendour ; 
the  Cuviers,  the  Poissons,  the  Am- 
peres, and  a  crowd  of  others.  Among 
these,  the  enterprising  youth  of  Arago 
assumed  its  place  rail  of  hope  and 
buoyant  with  aspirations  of  a  future 
not  unworthy  of  the  glorious  firaternity 
with  which  he  became  associated. 

It  is  said  that  Napoleon  esteemed 
and  loved  Arago,  a  sentiment  which 
was  not  extinguished  or  abated  by 
the  southern  bluntness  and  republican 
frankness  of  manner  which  no  imperial 
splendour  or  court  ceremony  could 
repress.  When  the  emperor,  after  his 
fall  at  Waterloo,  designed  a  retire- 
ment to  the  United  States,  intending 
to  devote  his  leisure  to  the  cultivation 
of  physical  science,  to  which  firom  his 
boyhood  he  had  been  attached,  he  pro- 
posed to  invite  Arago  to  accompany 
him. 

From  an  early  period  of  life,  Arago 
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wM  an  ardent  polittciaiiy  and  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon>  never  disguised  his 
republican  principles.  Under  the  re- 
storation^  however,  be  took  bo  active 
part  in  the  political  areni^  although 
no  omitted  no  opportunity  of  making 
bis  opinions  known  when  their  pro- 
mulgation might  have  advanced  the 
cause  of  constitutional  liberty.  Pub- 
liclyy  however,  he  was  only  known  as  a 
savant  and  an  active  and  distinguished 
member  of  the  Institute,  until  the  Re- 
volution of  1830  called  him  forth  in 
another  and  very  diffSarent  character. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1830,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  was  appointed,  at 
which  M.Arago  was  expected  to  read 
his  Eloge  of  Fresnel.  He  had  then 
acquired  much  of  that  popularity  by 
his  enviable  faculty  of  rendering  sci- 
ence familiar  and  accessible  to  those 
who  had  not  become  profoundly  versed 
in  its  technicalities,  which  now  consti- 
tutes the  roost  striking  feature  of  his 
genius.  A  large  assemblaffe  of  all 
classes  of  weU-informed  and  enlight* 
ened  persons  were  therefore  collected 
to  hear  the  popular  eulogist.  On  that 
afternoon,  the  ordonnances  which  de- 
stroyed the  liberty  of  the  press,  anni- 
hilated die  electoral  rights,  and  an- 
nulled the  charter  granted  by  Louis 
XVIII.  at  the  restoration,  were  pub- 
lished in  the  MMteur,  Arago  was 
standing  in  the  ante-room,  conver- 
sing with  Cuvier,  who  was  then  per- 
petnal  secretary,  when  the  Duke  of' 
Kagusa  (Marshal  Marmont)  entered 
mm  the  Mbmteur  in  his  hand,  and  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  with  fire 
in  his  eye  and  confusion  in  his  looks. 
**  'Tis  well,**  exclaimed  Marmont,  ad- 
dressing Arago,  "  these  infernal  ordon- 
nances have  appeared  at  last  I  ex- 
pected as  mucn.  The  wretches!  to 
place  me  in  this  horrible  position  I  No 
doubt,  I  shall  now  be  commanded  to 
draw  the  sword  to  sustain  measures 
which  in  my  heart  I  detest" 

The  Moniteur  was  handed  round, 
and  the  announcement  it  contained  had 
such  an  overwhelming  effect  on  the 
assembly,  that  Arago  declared  he 
would  postpone  -the  delivery  of  his 
eloge,  assigning  as  his  reason  the 
grave  condition  of  the  country.  M. 
Cnvier,  however,  who  partook  of  little 
of  the  ardour  of  Arago  s  temperament, 
remonstrated  against  any  derangement 
of  the  business  of  the  Academy,  ob- 
serving  that  the  majesty  of  science 


should  not  be  compromised  in  what 
he  called  the  struggles  of  party,  and 
that  Arago  owed  it  equally  to  the 
illustrious  body  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  to  himself,  not  to  ^ve 
grrounds  for  charging  its  meetings 
with  the  manifestation  of  any  fac- 
tious -political  spirit.  Upon  this  M. 
Villemain  intervened,  and  some 
warm  altercation  took  place  between 
him  and  Cavier.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, Arago  dedded  on  proceeding 
with  the  eloge,  with  which,  however, 
he  intermingled  some  burning  allu- 
sions to  the  events  of  the  moment  and 
the  government,  which  drew  from  the 
assemblv  uneqiuvooal  marks  of  sympa- 
thy. This  was  the  first  outbreak  of 
public  feeling  produced  by  the  ordon- 
nances. 

While  the  words  of  Arago  elicited 
applause  at  the  Institute  the  funds  de- 
clined at  the  Bourse.  Science  and  fi- 
nance—.the  noblest  and  the  vilest  of  the 
instruments  of  human  power,  pro- 
nounced against  the  falling  dynasty. 

During  the  next  day,  the  public 
mind  in  Paris  was  in  a  hrment.  The 
tricolor  flaff  was  unfurled.  The  revo- 
lution declared  itself;  and  on  the 
succeeding^  day  (the  28th),  Marmont, 
as  he  anticipated,  was  appointed  mili- 
tary dictator  by  Charles  X.,  and  or- 
dered to  quell  the  emeuXe.  During  the 
day,  the  conflict  between  the  troops 
and  the  people  continued ;  Marmont 
directing  the  movement  of  the  troop9 
from  the  head  quarters  in  the  Placo 
Venddme.  Madame  de  Boignes,  know- 
ing the  influence  which  Arago  had 
over  the  mind  of  Marmont,  sent  a  note 
to  the  former,  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  entreating  him  to  re- 
pair to  the  marshal,  and  persuade 
him  to  suspend  the  slaughter  of  the 
people,  and  so  save  Paris  nrom  the  ter- 
rible disaster  which  threatened  it 
Arago  hesitated  at  first,  fearing  the 
misconstruction  which  might  be  put 
upon  such  a  step,  taken  by  one  whoso 
republican  spirit  was  so  well  known. 
He  determined,  however,  to  comply 
with  the  suggestion  thus  urged  upon 
him  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  and 
that  no  sinister  imputation  should  rest 
upon  him,  he  called  his  eldest  son  to 
accompany  him,  and  be  a  witness  of 
what  should  pass.  They  proceeded 
accordingly,  and  passing  throuffh  a 
shower  of  balls,  arrived  at  the  head 
quarters.     There  a  strange  scene  was 
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presented  to  them.  On  pasting  through 
the  hilliard  room,  M.  L&urentie  was 
leaning  on 'the  table,  writing  an  article 
for  the  Quotidietme,  one  of  the  Carlist 
journals.  Confusion  reigned  through 
the  building.  Aidee-de-oamp  passed 
and  re-passedy  pale^  disordered,  and 
covered  with  sweat  and  dust.  From 
the  room  of  the  marshal  despatches  is' 
sued  from  minute  to  minute.  A  thou- 
sand rumours  were  brought  from  the 
streets^  and  the  increasing  reports  of 
fire  arms  were  heard.  The  superior 
officers  standing  in  the  embrasures  of 
the  windows,  witnessed  the  turns  of 
the  day  with  attentive  ear  and  chang-^ 
ing  features. 

When  M.  Arago  entered,  present- 
ing his  well-known  colossal  figure,  his 
commanding  bust,  and  ardent  look, 
there  was  a  movement  of  agitation 
among  the  rojalist  officers.  He  was 
surrounded  and  addressed  with  ex- 
pressions of  fear  by  some,  of  menace 
by  others.  A  Polish  officer  in  the 
French  service,  M.  Romierowski, 
placed  himself  at  hb  side,  and  de- 
clared that  if  a  hand  were  raised 
against  him,  he  would  plunge  his 
sabre  in  the  bosom  of  him  who  should 
attempt  such  a  violation  of  a  person  so 
sacred !  Conducted  to  the  presence 
of  Marmont,  the  marshal  on  seeing 
him,  started  on  his  feet,  extending  his 
arm  to  forbid  his  approach.  *'  Make 
no  overtures  to  me,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  which  can  tend  to  my  dishonour  as  a 
soldier." 

"  What  I  come  to  propose  to  you," 
replied  Arago,  •*  will,  on  the  contrary, 
redound  to  your  honour.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  turn  your  sword  against 
Charles  X.,  but  I  tell  you  to  decline 
this  odious  conunand,  and  leave  in- 
stantly for  St.  Cloud,  to  surrender 
your  commission." 

**  How  !** returned  Marmont,  ''shall 
I  abandon  the  command  which  the 
king  has  entrusted  to  me  ?  Shall  I,  a 
soldier,  yield  to  a  band  of  insurgents? 
What  will  Europe  say  to  see  our  brave 
soldiers  retreat  before  a  mob  armed  only 
with  sticks  and  stones  ?  Impossible  I — 
impossible  1  It  cannot  be.  You  know 
my  opinions  well.  You  know  whether 
these  cursed  ordonnances  had  my  ap- 
proval. No,  my  friend,  a  horrible 
fatality  weighs  upon  me.  My  destiny 
must  be  accomplished." 

**  You  may  successfully  combat  this 
fatality,"  replied  Arago,  *«  means  are 


offered  to  you  to  eflaoe  from  the  me- 
mory of  vour  countrymen  the  recol- 
lection of  the  invasion  of  1814.  De- 
part—depart, without  delay,  for  St« 
Cloud." 

Arago  referred  to  the  loi^  and  bit- 
terly-remembered conduct  of  Marmontf 
in  being  the  means  of  surrendering 
Paris  to  the  enemy,  on  the  first  inva- 
sion by  the  allies. 

At  this  moment  their  Qonfereooe. 
was  interrupted  by  an  officer,  who 
rushed  in  with  disordered  looks,  strips 
ped  of  his  ooat,  and  wearing  the  com- 
mon round  hat  of  a  civilian.  The 
attendants  alarmed,  were  about  to 
seize  him,  when  he  exclaimed,  throw* 
ii^  off  the  hat,  *'  You  do  not  recog- 
nize me,  then  ?  Behold  the  aid-de- 
camp of  General  Quinsonnas."  He 
had  cut  off  his  moustachios,  thrown  off 
his  coat,  and  changed  his  hat,  to  enable 
him  to  make  his  way  in  safe^  through 
the  excited  populace  to  the  head  quar- 
ters. He  came  to  announce  that  the 
troops  posted  in  the  Market  of  Inno- 
cents had  already  suffered  much,  and 
that  a  reinforcement  was  necessary. 

**  But  have  they  not  cannon?"  thun- 
dered the  astonished  marshal. 

**  Cannon  r*  returned  the  aid-de- 
camp, **  but  how,  Monsieur  le  Duc» 
can  they  point  cannon  in  ^Atfotrf  What 
can  cannon  do  against  a  torrent  of 
paving  stones  and  household  furniture 
which  are  poured  down  on  the  heads 
of  the  soldiers  from  the  windows  and 
roofs?" 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  this,  when 
a  lancer  entered,  who  had  been  un- 
horsed in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^.  This 
wretched  soldier  had  his  uniform  torn 
and  covered  with  blood.  His  open 
jacket  showed  his  naked  breast,  in 
which  a  handful  of  printers'  types  was 
buried — the  loading  of  a  gun  which 
had  been  fired  upon  him  1  By  a  sin- 
gular retribution,  the  implements,  the 
proper  use  of  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  ordonnances,  were  thus 
converted  into  offensive  engines  direct- 
ed against  the  agents  employed  to  en- 
force these  ordonnances. 

The  marshal  paced  the  room  with 
hasty  and  agitated  steps,  his  internal 
struggles  being  manifest  in  his  visage. 
"  Reinforcements  1"  said  he,  with  im- 
patience, to  the  aid-de-camp" — ^  I 
have  no  reinforcements  to  send  them. 
They  must  get  out  of  the  scrape  as 
best  they  can." 
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The  officer  departed  with  despair  in 
his  looks.  Arago  resumed  his  per- 
suasions. 

«  Well,  well,"  said  Marmont,  "  we 
shall  see — perhaps  in  the  evening"  ■  — 

^  In  the  evening  1"  rejoined  Arago. 
**  In  the  evening  it  will  be  too  late. 
Think  how  many  mothers  will  be  left 
childless,  iiow  many  wives,  widows- 
how  many  thousand  famiUes  will  be 
plunged  in  mourning  before  evening  1 
This  evenine,  depend  on  it,  all  will  be 
over,  and  whatever  be  the  issue  of  the 
straggle,  ruin,  certain,  inevitable  ruin 
awaits  yon.  Vanquished,  your  de- 
struction is  sure.  A  conqueror,  who 
will  pardon  you  for  the  blood  of  vour 
fellow-citisens  which  wiU  have  been 
shedr 

Marmont  was  moved,  and  seemed  to 
yield. 

**  Must  I  say  more***  continued 
Arago — **  must  I  tell  you  all.  As  I 
passed  through  the  streets,  I  heard 
among  the  people  your  name  repeated 
with  terrible  references  to  past  events 
— *so  they  fire  on  the  people,*  they 
cried— 'it  is  Marmont  who  is  paying 
his  debts.* " 

Arago's  efforts  were  fitutless. 

Not  long  after  the  revolution,  sci- 
ence Jost  in  Cuvier  one  of  its  bright- 
est ornaments.  The  chair  of  perpe- 
tual secretary  to  the  Institute  was 
thus  vacated  in  1832,  and  the  choice 
of  a  successor  to  the  illustrious  natu- 
ridist  fell  upon  Arago. 

We  have  hinted  that  the  place 
which  Arago  holds  in  the  estimation 
of  men  of  science  is  not  so  elevated  as 
that  to  which  the  popular  voice  has 
raised  him.  It  may  perhaps,  there- 
fore, be  asked,  how  so  high  a  situation, 
depending  solely  on  the  votes  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  should  have  been 
conferred  upon  him. 

The  office  of  perpetual  secretary 
demands  peculiar  qualifications.  It  is 
one  for  which  a  Laplace  or  a  Lagrange 
would  have  been  ill  suited,  eminent  as 
these  savans  were.  The  perpetual 
secretary,  the  org^n  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  has  daily  duties  to  dis- 
charge which  demand  great  versatility, 
a  ready  fluency  of  speech,  a  familiarity 
with  languages  ancient  and  modern— 


in  a  word,  a  certun  amount  of  literary 
acquirement,  in  addition  to  an  almost 
tmiversal  familiarity  with  the  sciences. 

Arago  has  been  called  the  *'mosl 
lettered  of  sooaas."  If  ^  bad  sot  as- 
sumed a  place  in  the  Academie  de$ 
Sciences^  he  would  have  held  a  distin- 
guished one  in  the  il  cademis  Ftancai$e.  * 
His  style  of  writing  and  speaking  is 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness, as  well  as  for  great  force  of  lan- 
guage, great  felicity  of  illustration, 
and  a  most  enviable  power  of  render- 
ing abstruse  reasonings  familiar  to 
minds  which  are  not  versed  in  the 
sciences.  The  promptitude  and  flu- 
ency of  his  extemporaneous  addresses 
is  also  a  quality  to  which  he  is  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  popularity.  He 
unites  to  the  accomplishments  of  a 
classical  scholar,  an  intimate  familia- 
rity with  modern  literature,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  France  and  England. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  such  a 
combination  of  qualifications  rendered 
him  eminently  fitted  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  perpetual  secretary  to  the 
Institute.  In  seniority,  and  in  the 
depth  of  his  physical  knowledge,  and 
the  extent  of  his  original  researches, 
Biot  had  higher  claims ;  but  in  other 
respects  his  qualifications  did  not  bear 
comparison  with  those  of  M.  Arago. 

The  reputation  of  scientific  men,  so 
far  as  it  rests  upon  the  estimation  of 
their  colleagues,  is  determined  almost 
exclusively  by  their  original  researches. 
The  discovery  of  new  laws  or  unob- 
served phenomena  of  nature,  is  admit- 
ted as  giving  them  a  claim  to  the  high- 
est grade  in  the  corps  of  science.  Had 
Newton  only  discovered  the  law  of 
gravitation,  he  would  have  left  to  pos- 
terity an  imperishable  name.  The 
discovery  of  electro-magnetism  placed 
Oersted  in  the  highest  rank.  The  de- 
monstration that  the  earths  and  alkalis 
are  compounds,  having  metallic  bases, 
registered  the  name  of  Davy  in  the 
category  of  those  to  whom  mankind  is 
most  deeply  indebted  for  the  knowledge 
of  nature. 

Secondarv  to  discovery,  but  still  af- 
fording a  high  claim  to  distinction,  is 
the  production  of  systematic  works, 
in  which  the  body  of  natural  laws  and 


*  The  Institute  consists  of  several  academies,  the  first  of  which  is  called  the 
Academie  Fran9aise,  which  is  charged  with  the  preservation  of  the  French  language 
in  its  purity,  and  is  that  to  which  men  of  literature  are  more  specially  attached. 
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plienomena^  resulting  from  the  orig^id 
researches  of  disco Yerers,  are  arrang- 
ed>  expouDde^y  deyelope^  and  pursued 
through  their  more  immediate  oonse- 
qoences. 

It  is  uncertidii  whether  Euclid  ever 
discoyered  a  geometrical  truth.  It  is 
certain  that  the  chief  part  pf  the  pro- 
positions which  composed  his  ''Ele- 
ments*' were  known  to  his  immediate 
predecessors,  and  that  some  of  them 
were  ancient,  having  heen  brought 
from  Egypt  and  the  £ast»  bv  Pytha- 
goras and  others.  No  one,  however, 
can  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  fame 
which  has  surrounded  the  name  of 
the  immortal  author  of  the  celebrated 
"  Elements." 

Had  Laplace  never  brought  to  light 
any  of  the  great  general  laws  of  phyalcs, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
**  Mecanique  Celeste,*'  yet  that  work 
itself  would  have  been  a  bequest  to 
succeeding  generations,  which  would 
have  registered  the  name  of  its  author 
in  a  hifl»i  rank  of  philosophers. 

As  the  printinff-press  and  the  steam- 
engine  have,  by  vmr  combined  power, 
tended  to  elevate  the  less  informed 
classes  of  every  civilized  people,  by 
muUiplymff  the  means  fbr  the  diffusion 
of  knowle<%e,  and  by  giving  immensely 
increased  facility,  cheapness,  and  expe- 
dition to  the  interfusion  of  all  classes, 
thus  imparting,  by  mere  social  con- 
tact, the  elevation  of  the  more  enlight- 
ened to  the  less  informed,  and  without 
lowering  the  former,  raising  the  latter, 
new  intellectual  exig^cies  have  arisen; 
Philosophers  have  more  varied  calls  on 
them.  Their  fellow-men  ask  them  for 
the  blessings  of  instruction  in  such 
form  and  measure  as  the  duty  of  their 
avocations  allow  them  to  receive  it. 
They  knock  at  the  gates  of  the  temple 
of  science,  and  supplicate  that  they 
may  be  thrown  open  to  the  world,  ana 
that  all  be  admitted  to  worship  and 
fall  down  in  the  **  intima  penetralia.*' 

In  a  word,  the  public  within  the  last 
half  century,  have  called  aloud  for  a 
system  of  adult  instruction,  more  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  development  of 
the  laws  and  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  to  their  most  prominent  applica- 
tions to  the  uses  of  life. 

But  adult  learners,  engaged  in  the 
active  business  of  life,  and  often  oc- 
cupied in  daily  toil  cannot  sit  down  to 
familiarize  their  minds  with  the  teoh- 
nicalitios  of  science  ;  nor  can  they  ap- 


proach its  truths  by  the  severe  paths 
marked  out  for  the  rigorously  dis- 
ciplined students  of  academies  and  uni- 
versities. A  new  style  of  instruction, 
written  as  well  as  oral,  by  printed 
books  as  well  as  by  sj^oken  lectures, 
was,  therefore,  called  into  existence. 
Mechanics'  institutions  took  the  lead 
in  this  intellectual  revolution.  At 
first  those  who  lent  themselves  to  the 
innovation  were  regarded  with  a  sinia- 
ter  look  by  their  learned  colleagues. 
The  great  leaders  of  the  scientific 
corps  stood  aloof.  The  intrinsic  uti- 
lity of  the  thing,  and  the  irresbtible 
character  of  the  public  demand  for  it 
in  every  country  holding  any  degree 
of  advancement,  forced  forward  the 
improvement ;  and  at  length  some  of 
the  most  eminent  names  were  found 
amongst  the  labourers  in  this  new  field 
of  scientific  distinction. 

First  and  most  honoured  stands  the 
name  of  Henry  Brougham.  In  estab- 
lishing the ''Library  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge," and  affording  an  example  and  a 
pattern  at  once  for  the  works  which 
were  to  compose  it,  in  his  beautiful 
"Discourse  upon  Uie  Objects  and 
Pleasures  of  Science**  he  gave  the 
first  great  impulse  to  the  movement. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  "Lardner's  Cabinet 
CvclopfiEidia,*'  the  scientific  section  of 
which  was  designed  on  a  similar  plan, 
but  with  somewhat  an  higher  aim. 
Among  the  volumes  that  were  pro- 
duced in  this  miscellany,  the  wcurk  of 
Sir  John  Herschell,  entitied  "  A  Pre- 
liminary Discourse  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy," formed  an  era  in  this  kind  of 
composition,  and  an  event  in  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  literature,  which 
can  never  be  forgotten;  this  work, 
which  the  venerated  Mackintosh  pro- 
nounced the  most  remarkable  philoso- 
phical treatise  which  had  appeared 
since  the  death  of  Bacon. 

In  examining  the  pretensions  of  M. 
Arago,  and  arriving  at  ajust  decision  on 
the  question  raised  between  those  whose 
idol  DC  is,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
who  would  reduce  him  to  the  lowest 
rank  in  the  community  of  science,  on 
the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
view  these  distinctions. 

In  original*research,  in  observation 
and  experiment,  that  highest  field  of 
scientific  labour,  M.  Ara^o,  say  his 
detractors,  "  has  done  nothing.'*  This 
statement  is  easily  confuted.    We  have 
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already  related  his  early  laboars  on  the 
measuremeDt  of  the  meridional  arc 
in  conjunction  with  M.  Blot.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  in  this  there  was 
nothing  more  than  a  fur  promise  in  a 
yomig  savant,  which  was  appropriately 
and  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
tinction immediately  conferred  upon 
him. 

In  the  year  1829,hoWeyer9  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  conferred  upon  him 
the  Copley  medal,  an  annual  mark  of 
honour,  which  is  granted  by  that  so- 
dety  to  persons  who  by  their  original 
researches  promote  the  advancement 
of  physical  science.  It  was  conferred 
on  M.  Arago  for  his  discoveries  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  mag- 
netism by  rotation ;  an  inquiry  in  whidi 
he  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
labours  of  Babbage  and  Herschell. 
His  countrymen  esteem  this  mark  of 
distinction  to  have  brought  with  it 
more  than  usual  honour,  from  the  con- 
sideration that  M.  Arago  had  fre- 
quently rendered  himself  conspicuous 
by  his  efforts  to  wrest  from  British 
savans  the  merit  claimed  for  them  as 
inventors  and  discoverers,  an  example 
of  which  is  adduced  in  Ids  researches 
into  the  early  history  of  the  steam-en- 
gine, in  which  he  is  reg^ded  in  France 
as  having  proved  that  that  machine  is 
of  French  invention.  Those,  however, 
who  better  know  the  feeling^  which 
animate  the  council  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  the  distribution  of  scientific 
honours,  are  aware  how  utterly  ground- 
less such  ideas  are. 

M.  Arago  was  associated  with  Gay 
Lussao  in  conducting  the  series  of  ex- 
periments by  which  the  table  exhibiting 
the  relation  between  the  pressure  and 
temnerature  of  steam  was  extended  to 
the  highest  practicable  degrees  of  ten^ 
sion. 

Besides  those  we  have  just  mention- 
ed, may  be  found  a  few  other  instances 
of  original  research  scattered  through 
the  proceedings  of  the  Institute,  and 
scientific  periodicals. 

Admitting  to  these  all  the  credit 
that  can  be  fairly  claimed  for  them, 
when  it  is  considered  that  forty  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  labours  of 
this  savant  commenced  ;  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Institute  of  thirty-seven 
years'  standing ;  that  at  the  head  of 
the  Observatory,  and  in  the  laboratorv 
and  cabinets  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
he  had  means  of  experimental  inquiry 


and  observation  on  an  unusually  large 
and  liberal  scale  at  his  absolute  com- 
mand, it  cannot  be  maintained  that 
there  is  anything  in  these  labours  and 
researches  to  form  the  foundation  for 
the  widely-extended  reputation  which 
he  enjoys. 

M.  Arago  is  not  the  author  of  any 
systematic  work  in  any  branch  of  sci- 
ence. 

In  the  two  departments  of  scientific 
labour  which  are  considered  as  giving 
a  title  to  the  highest  reputation,  M. 
Arago  has  therefore  done  nothing  in 
any  degree  proportionate  to  the  fame 
and  popularity  which  surround  his 
name. 

In  those  labours  which  are  directed 
to  popularize  and  diffuse  science — to 
bring  it  to  the  doors  of  the  man  of  the 
world — to  adorn  it  with  the  graces  of 
eloquence,  Arago  stands  forward  pre- 
eminent. This  is  the  source  of  his 
popularity,  and  the  foundation  of  his 
fame. 

It  has  been  the  laudable  practice  of 
the  Institute  to  commemorate  each  of 
its  most  distinguished  members,  after 
their  decease,  by  a  publie  eulogy  or 
"  eloge,**  which  is  read  at  one  of  its 
meetings,  and  published  in  its  transac- 
tions. These  elogei  are  biographical 
sketches,  in  which  the  things  which 
have  been  done  or  written  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  by  the  departed 
member,  are  explained  and  narrated 
with  that  encommm  which  such  an  oc- 
casion requires. 

In  the  composition  of  those  eloges, 
Arago  has  obtained  a  great  celebrity. 
No  one  living,  perhaps,  combines  so 
many  eminent  qualifications  for  such  a 
task,  and  accordingly  these  essays  have 
been  heard  and  read  with  the  greatest 
manifestations  of  enthusiasm^  and  have 
received  marks  of  unqualified  admira- 
tion. It  is  usual  to  adapt  such  essays 
not  to  scientific  men  only,  but  to  the 
world  in  generid.  It  is,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary, in  explaining  the  works  from 
which  the  deceased  member  has  deriv- 
ed distinction,  to  divest  the  exposition 
of  the  technical  languaffe  and  symbols 
of  science,  to  exhibit  ttiem  with  sim- 
plicity and  clearness,  and  to  clothe 
them  in  the  language  of  eloquence  and 
poetry.  Conscious  of  his  power,  Arago 
eagerly  seizes  this  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing it,  and  executes  his  task  con 
amore.  Like  the  chisel  of  the  sculp- 
tor, amorous  of  the  forms  of  beauty 
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and  grace  which  are  developed  under 
its  e^ge>  the  pen  of  Arago  dwells  with 
undissembled  delight  on  the  sentences 
of  those  charming  compositions.  All 
who  are  interested  in  the  literature  of 
science,  will  recall  the  pleasure  pro- 
duced by  the  perusal  of  the  eloges  of 
Volta,  Fresnel,  Ampere,  and  Watt. 

In  didactic  eloquence,  M.  Arago  has 
had  few  equals— no  superior.  In  the 
scientific  essays  of  Lord  Brougham 
there  are  many  qualities  unfolded  which 
exhibit  the  same  character  of  genius. 
Indeed,  between  these  two  illustrious 
men  there  are  many  analogies  suffi- 
ciently striking.  Both  are  gifted  with 
the  same  fluency,  ease,  simplicity,  and 
clearness.  Both  have  the  rare  iaciHty 
of  rendering  simple  that  which  is  com- 
plicated ;  of  sheadinff  the  light  of  their 
mind  on  that  whi<m  is  obscure;  of 
clearing  to  the  uninitiated  the  thorny 
paths  uiat  lead  to  the  temple  of  sci- 
ence. Both  have  been  the  ardent 
apostles  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  have  stimulated  others  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  holy  labour,  by 
precept  and  example.  Both  have  com- 
bined the  character  apparently  incom- 
patible, of  the  politician  who  rushes 
mto  the  conflict  of  the  chambers  and 
mounts  the  rostnmi  of  the  popular  as- 
sembly, with  that  of  the  grave  instruc- 
tor, who  unfolds  the  laws  of  the  physi- 
cal universe,  reads  to  his  astonished 
auditors  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  heavens  for  countless  ages  gone 
by,  and  foretells  what  will  happen 
there  for  countless  ages  to  come. 

As  a  savant,  we  find  many  points  of 
resemblance  between  Arago  and  Sir 
John  Herschel.  The  celebrated  dis- 
course on  Natural  Philosophy  exhibits, 
in  the  felicity  of  its  style  of  exposition 
and  illustration,  those  endowments 
which  have  contributed  to  raise  Arago 
to  so  high  a  pitch  of  popularity. 

As  an  oral  teacher,  Faraday  exhi- 
bits, though  in  an  inferior  degree,  the 
qualities  which  annually  attract  such 
crowds  to  the  astronomical  lectures 
delivered  at  the  observatoire. 

Though  not  deficient  in  some  fami- 
liarity with  the  pure  mathematics, 
M.  Arago  has  not  acquired  that  pro- 
found knowledge  of  tnem  which  his 
scientific  position  is  considered  to  de- 
mand. That  he  is  not  ignorant,  as 
some  of  his  detractors  have  said,  of 
this  branch  of  science  is  proved  by  the 
chair  he  filled  for  so  many  years  in 


the  Polytechnic  School.  But  that  he 
has  not,  on  the  other  hand,  prosecut- 
ed these  studies  so  as  to  avail  himself 
of  them  to  any  considerable  extent,  is 
equally  certain. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  nothing 
contributing  materially  to  the  advance- 
ment of  practical  astronomy  has  issued 
from  the  observatory  under  his  direc- 
torship ;  that  he  b  neither  an  ob- 
server himself,  nor  has  he  the  power 
of  turning  the  observations  of  his  as- 
sistants to  profitable  account. 

Notwithstanding  that  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  such  animadversions  may^ 
be  to  some  extent  justified,  the  friends 
of  M.  Arago  reply,  that  no  savant 
ever  displayed  more  activity  and  on- 
tiring  industry.  "  Ask,**  say  they,  **  hb 
assistants  and  colleagues  in  the  ob- 
servatory respecting  £ds  course  of  life* 
They  will  relate  to  you,  with  unafiect- 
ed  astonishment,  the  incredible  amount 
of  mental  labour  which  he  undergoes ; 
that  he  esteems  that  man  idle  who 
toils  lees  than  fourteen  hours  a  day ; 
that  with  himself,  days  of  this  kind 
are  days  of  comparative  rest;  thej 
will  tell  you  of  the  pile  of  oorrespoo- 
dence,  memorials,  and  petitions  wnick 
daily  load  his  table,  relating  to  poli- 
tics, physics,  chemistry,  mechanics, 
astronomy,  natural  history,  and  even 
philosophy  and  literature  I  They  will 
tell  you  of  his  correspondence  with 
every  part  of  Europe  ;  with  A&ia» 
with  America,  north  and  south ;  they 
will  tell  you  of  the  uncounted  commit-' 
tees  on  politics,  science,  and  the  arta^ 
of  which  he  is  an  active  member  ;  they 
will  tell  you  of  the  plans  which  he  baa 
daily  to  examine  and  report  upon,  of 
the  memoirs  he  has  to  analyze,  and 
of  his  weekly  work,  as  perpetual  se- 
cretary and  man  of  all  work  of  tfac  In- 
stitute, and  they  will  then  ask  yon,  m 
not  that  enough  to  earn  his  reputation." 

With  all  these  calls  on  his  attention, 
no  one  is  more  accessible  than  M.  Ara- 
go. The  government,  the  municipality* 
public  and  private  establishments  ooa- 
nected  with  industry  and  the  useful 
arts,  find  in  him  an  adviser  alwm 
ready  and  disinterested.  Yet  in  toe 
midst  of  duties  so  absorbing^  and  oalla 
so  various,  there  is  no  one  seen  in  tfaa 
salons  of  Paris  who  shares  more  free- 
ly, and  enjoys  more  intensely  the  pktt- 
BVLtdk  of  society. 

Arago  is  ambitious.  He  shares,  in 
a  large  measure,  that  love  of  g^ory 
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whieh  18  the  peculiar  attribute  of  his 
countrymen.  This  passion  fills  his 
soul.  Had  he  been  a  soldier,  he  would 
have  been  a  marshal  of  France,  the 
▼ictor  of  an  hundrediights.  He  seeks 
fame,  but  is  not  satisfied  with  that  re- 
mote fame  which  comes  when  the 
bones  of  its  owner  crumble  in  the  dust. 
He  loTes  immediate  honour,  and 
thirsts  for  popularity.  This  he  courts 
in  science,  m  letters,  in  politics  ; — in 
the  observatory,  in  his  closet,  in  the 
senate,  and  at  the  hustings. 

Arago  is  of  an  impetuous  temper.  A 
violent  political  partizan,  he  carries  in- 
to science  and  letters  the  spirit  which 
animates  him  in  the  tribune,  and  al- 
lows his  estimates  of  the  merits  and 
claims  of  his  contemporaries  to  be  bi- 
assed by  the  hostilities  or  the  partialities 
produced  by  their  respective  political 
opinions.  Filled  with  the  aspiring  am- 
bition so  peculiar  to  his  country,  he 
claims  for  it  the  first  and  highest 
place  in  every  thing  which  can  elevate 
Its  fame.  There  is  no  invention  in 
art,  or  discovery  in  science,  which  he 
will  not  strain  every  sinew  of  his 
mind  to  claim  for  France.  If  he  noti- 
ces the  Ateam-^ogme,  he  is  sure  to 
prove  that  admirable  machine  to  be  of 
French  origin ;  according  to  him,  the 
Philadelphian  experiment  of  drawine 
Ugfatainff  from  the  clouds,  which  all 
tb»  world  believes  to  be  due  to  Frank- 
lin, b  in  reality  due  to  a  Frenchman. 

If  it  coald  be  assumed  that  France 
might  have  existed  before  paradise, 
IL  Arago  would  demonstrate,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  dispute,  that  Adam 
and  Eve  were  made,  not  as  is  common- 
ly belieTed,  by  God,  but  by  a  French- 


In  his  capacity  of  astronomer  roy- 
al, M.  Arago  delivers  each  season,  at 
the  observatory,  a  course  of  lectures 
on  astronomy.  These  are  exquisite 
models  of  popular  didactic  eloquence. 
Notwitbstan^ng  the  inconvenient  lo- 
oaKty  of  the  observatory^  and  the  in- 
oonvenSent  hours  at  which  they  are 
given,  the  theatre  is  filled  with  an 
cadience  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every 
dasa,  who  hang  on  the  lips  of  the 
leotorer  with  mnte  and  unrelaxing 
attention,  the  most  grateful  homage  to 
his  genius. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Lonsi- 
tude,  M.  Arago  directs  the  publication 
of  the  '' Annuaire,**  an  almanack  is- 


sued at  a  low  price  for  general  use  by 
tho  French  ^jovemment.  As  an  ap- 
pendix to  this  work,  notices  on  scien- 
tific subjects,  written  in  a  popular 
style,  have  for  many  years  appeared. 
The  notices  of  *'  The  Steam-Engine,*' 
"  Comets," «'  Artesian  Wells,"  "Thun- 
der and  Lightning,"  "  Eclipses,"  will 
be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  readers. 
The  form  of  its  publication,  the  utility 
of  its  contents  and  tables,  and  its,  ex- 
treme cheapness  (it  is  sold  in  France  at 
one  franc,  e<^ual  to  tenpence),  have 
combined  to  give  it  an  enonnous  circu- 
lation throughout  every  part  of  the 
world.  Notmng  has  so  lai^ely  oontri- 
buted  to  the  umversal  difiusion  of  M. 
Arago's  name  as  this  little  annual  vo- 
lume. The  tact  shewn  in  die  selection 
of  the  topics  for  the  "  notices"  is  not 
less  striking  than  the  felicity  of  the 
style  in  which  they  are  composed. 
That  a  reputation  has  resulted  finom 
them,  considering  its  extent  and  uni- 
versality, altogemer  disproportionate 
to  their  claims  as  scientific  composi- 
tions, is  undeniable  ;  and  that  tli^ 
reaction  produced  thus,  among  the 
scientific  community,  should  give  rise 
to  hostile  strictures  and  depreciating 
animadversions  on  the  author  is  natu* 
ral.  The  ''notices"  will  nevertheless 
be  read,  and  the  nibne  of  the  writer 
echoed  in  places  where  these  strictures 
shall  never  be  heard,  and  at  times  when 
they  shall  be  forgotten. 

The  convulsions  which  attended  the 
Eevolution  of  July  did  not  suddenly 
terminate.  They  were  followed  fi*om 
time  to  time  by  popular  outbreaks  in 
Paris,  in  which  tne  civil  force  and  the 
militia  of  the  National  Guard  were 
called  upon  to  act.  The  government 
itself  was  unsettled,  and  the  counsel- 
lors of  the  crown,  with  new  functions 
and  uncertain  responsibilities,  were 
distracted  and  divided — the  more  so, 
because,  although  the  principle  of  the 
royal  irresponsu)iIity  was  aoopted  in 
the  constitution,  the  personal  character 
of  Louis  Philippe,  not  less  than  the 
exigencies  and  well-being  of  the  state, 
did  not  permit  that  monarch  to  assume 
the  position  of  the  Lay  Figure,  to 
which  the  sovereign  is  reduced  in  Eng- 
land. In  these  emeutes,  M.  Arago 
was  often  called  to  appear  either  casu- 
ally, or  by  his  office  as  a  deputy,  or  as 
an  officer  of  the  National  Guard. 

Li  the  events  which  resulted  in  the 
pillage  and  destruction  of  the  archbi- 
shop's palace  in  February,  1831,  and 
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which  menaced  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Notre  Darne^  he  appeared  as  colonel 
of  the  twelfth  legion  of  the  National 
Guard.  During  the  niffht  of  the  i4thy 
the  populace  in  several  quarters  had 
committed  Tiolences,  which  presaged 
the  proceedings  of  the  mommg.  At 
the  break  of  day,  groups  had  assembled 
in  the  streets  around  the  Palab  Boyale. 
These  avenues^  however,  were  effi> 
cienUy  guarded,  and  mysterious  lead- 
ers appeared  among  the  people,  wtR> 
artfully  directed  their  ooiane  towards 
the  Pont  Neuf,  and  thence  to  the  pre- 
cincts of  Notre  Dame.  On  the  alarm 
being  given,  the  drums  beat  to  arms, 
and  the  National  Guards  of  the  twelfth 
l^pon  assemUed,  under  the  command 
01  M.  Arago,  in  the  quarter  of  the 
Pantheon,  whence  they  marched  to  the 
river,  and  crossed  by  the  bridge  near 
the  cathedral.  The  adjutant  of  the 
battalion,  the  Comte  de  Clonard,  in 
passing  the  crowd,  unintentioDally 
struck,  and  mortally  wounded,  one  of 
the  j)eople.  The  bleeding  man  was 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mob  to 
the  precincts  of  the  church,  amid 
shouts  of  vengeance.  Meanwhile  the 
Comte  escaped.  M.  Arago,  following 
the  sufferer,  had  him  brought  to  the 
hospital  (Hotel  Dieu),  near  &e  bridge, 
and  left  him  in  piroper  medical  care. 
He  had  scarcely,  however,  reappeared 
at  the  gate  of  the  ho^ital  when  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  populace  who, 
accusing  him  of  the  miurder,  dragged 
him  to  me  quay-wall,  from  which  they 
were  about  to  fling  him  into  the  Seine. 
To  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind, 
and  perhaps  also  to  hb  ceneral  popu- 
larity, he  was  indebted  for  his  safety. 

M.  Ara^o,  returning  to  the  head  of 
his  troop,  Ted  them  round  the  cathe- 
dral to  the  archbishop's  palace  adja- 
cent to  it.  Here  a  scene  presented 
itself  which  baffles  description.  The 
iron  balustrades  around  the  palace  had 
been  torn  down,  and  bent  like  wax 
under  human  force.  The  rich  apart- 
ments were  filled  with  the  populace. 
Every  window  was  thrown  open,  and 
the  demon  of  destruction  ra^ed  with- 
in. Rich  candelabras,  paintings,  cost- 
ly marbles,  ornamental  tables  and 
diairs,  carved  wainscoting,  splendid 
mirrors,  rare  books,  priceless  manu- 
scripts, rich  crucifixes,  pontifical  robes 
of  Cloth  of  gold,  missals,  were  showered 
from  every  window  into  the  surround- 
ing court  and  streets,  amidst  a  storm 
of  oravos,  shouts  of  laughter,  and  cries 


of  fury.     The  destro^rin^  angel  seemed 
to  fly  through  the  building. 

The  ninth  l^ion  of  the  Guard  had 
arrived  before  Arago,  and  had  entered 
both  the  palace  and  the  church  TImt 
were  paralysed  by  what  tib^  beMd, 
and  wandered  waaA  Ae  rooms  pas- 
sive spectaton  of  toe  scene,  without 
order  or  difcipHne. 

Wkh  a  force  inadequate  to  quell 
tiie  emeute,  M.  Arago  was  compelled 
to  look  on  and  behold  losses  irrepara- 
ble to  art  and  science,  inflicted  by  a 
blind  and  infuriate  mob.  He  de- 
i^atched  one  of  his  subalterns  (a 
brother  of  M.  Montalivet)  to  repre- 
sent at  head  quarters  what  was  going 
on,  and  to  demand  a  reinforcement. 
No  reinforcement  came,  and  Arago 
became  assured  of  what  he  had  pre- 
viously suspected,  that  the  emeute 
was  connived  at  by  the  government 
for  sinister  purposes.  lie  was  still 
more  confirmed  in  this  impressioii 
when  he  was  told  that  dbtinguished 
persons  were  seen  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  discouraging  the  National  Guards 
horn  interfering  with  the  people.  He 
was  assured  m  particular  that  M. 
Thiers,  then  one  of  the  under  secre> 
taries  of  state,  was  seen  walking  round 
the  ruins  with  a  gratified  look,  and  a 
smile  on  hiii  lips. 

The  cathedral  itself  was  now  me- 
naced. Some  persons  had  ^ot  ufion 
thereof,  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  knocking  down  the  stone  cross  with 
which  it  was  surmounted.  Mean- 
while a  part  of  the  mob  had  come  round 
to  the  m>nt  gate,  which  they  were  in 
the  act  (mT  forcing,  with  the  view  of 
destroying  the  contents  of  the  churdi, 
and  attaddng  a  party  of  the  ninth 
legion  which  occupied  it,  under  M. 
de  Schonen.  M.  Arago,  seeing  the- 
impending  ruin,  and  trembling  for  the 
precious  objects  of  art  and  relics  of 
antiquity  within,  left  his  troop,  which 
was  stationed  in  an  adjacent  street, 
and  traversing  the  crowd,  whom  his 
tall  form  overtopped  by  the  head, 
rushed  amongst  tne  foremost  and, 
pointing  at  uie  cross,  exclaimed:— 
*'  BehcHd  that  cross  which  shakas 
imder  the  blows  of  the  destroyers  I 
Its  height  alone  makes  it  seem  smalL 
It  is  in  reality  an  enormous  mass  of 
stone.  Would  you  await  its  fall  in 
the  midst  of  you,  bringing  with  it,  as 
it  will,  the  stone  balustrade  below  it  ? 
Away,  away,  or  I  swear  to  you  that 
to-night  your  children  and  your  wives 
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will  have  to  weep  your  loss  1"  Saying 
this,  he  himselt  suddenly  retreatecC 
patting  an  appearance  of  fright  in  his 
looks. 

The  crowds  infected  with  the  fear 
they  saw  manifested  by  one  whose 
coura^  they  did  not  doubt,  and  whose 
knowfedge  they  respected,  precipi- 
tately fl^  in  every  direction.  In  a 
moment  Arago  led  his.  troop  into  the 
place  they  deserted,  and  occupied 
every  fmproach  to  the  church. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  disturbances 
which  took  place  in  Pans  on  the  dth 
and  6tfa  June,  1832,  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  om)osition  was  held  at 
the  residence  of  Lafitte,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to 
the  king  at  the  Tuilleries,  charged  with 
representing  to  him  that  the  existing 
disorders,  and  the  blood  of  the  peo- 
ple, whidi  then  flowed  in  the  stineets 
of  tiie  capital,  were  the  miserable  con- 
sequences of  the  policj-  adopted  by 
the  government  ever  since  tne  revo- 
lution of  1830,  and  to  supplicate  him 
to  change  his  counsels.  This  depu- 
tation consisted  of  Arago,  0*DiUon 
Barrot,  and  Lafitte.  Before  their  ar- 
rival at  the  palace,  the  revolt  was  in 
a  great  degree  qudled.  Admitted  to 
the  cabinet  of  Louis  Philippe  he  re- 
ceived them  with  his  usual  frankness 
and  cordiality.  They  represented 
that  now  that  the  victory  was  gained, 
the  time  for  the  exercise  of  clemency 
approached ;  that  the  occasion  was 
favourable  for  the  correction  of  past 
errors  ;  tJiat  the  moment  at  which 
the  law  triumphed  over  disorder  was 
a  fitting  one  for  a  change  of  system, 
the  necesatv  of  which  was  generally 
admitted ;  that  the  popularity  of  the 
crown  had  been  compromised,  party 
hatreds  excited,  civil  discord  awak- 
ened, all  which  were  consequences  of 
the  system  of  vindictive  rigour  which 
had  been  pursued. 

The  answer  of  the  king  vindicated 
the  policy  of  his  advisers,  and  threw 
on  the  factious,  and  on  the  opposition 
themselves,  the  blame  of  uie  evils 
which  ensued.  Ara^o  replied  in  lan- 
gua^  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  his 
resMotion  was  taken  not  to  acc^t 
any  office  under  such  a  government. 
O'DiUon  Barrot  was  uttering  a  like 
declaration  when  the  kin^,  interrupt- 
iujg  him,  and  striking  him,  with  a 
iriendlv  gesture,  on  toe  knee,  said, 
<*  M.  Barrot,  I  do  not  accept  your  re- 
nunciation of  office.*' 


On  the  departure  of  the  deputation 
the  king  observed  to  one  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  who  waited  in  an  ad- 
joining room — "M.  Barrot  was  sen- 
tentious and  gentle  ;  M.  Lafitte,  so- 
lemn; and  M.  Arago,  extremely  petu- 
Utnt," 

M.  Arago  was  elected  fcnr  the  first 
time  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in 
1831,  by  the  electoral  collie  of  his 
native  place,  Perpignan.  He  imme- 
diately took  his  place  among  ^e  party 
of  the  extreme  left,  which  represented 
opinions  as  republican  as  was  compa- 
tible with  a  seat  in  the  Chamber. 
When  this  party,  before  the  following 
general  election,  issued  the  manifesto 
to  the  electors,  since  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  comte-rendue,"  which 
was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
party,  Arago,  who  had  signed  that 
document,  ranked  himself  with  his 
friends,  Dupont  de  I'Eure  and  L^tte, 
in  irreconcileable  enmity  with  the  go- 
vernment, to  which  he  has  ever  since 
offered  the  most  persevering  and  un- 
tiring opposition.  Among  his  parlia- 
mentary speeches,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  successful  was  that  di- 
rected against  the  fortifications  of  Pa- 
ris, and  more  especially  agunst  those 
detached  forts  which  have  been  erected 
outside  the  fortifications,  in  such  posi- 
tions as  to  command  ev^  egress  from 
the  city. 

In  1837,  when  a  coalition  was  at- 
tempted between  different  sections  of 
the  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, and  an  effort  was  prepared  to 
resist  the  corrupt  influences  of  govern- 
ment at  the  elections,  Ara^o  was,  by 
common  consent,  associated  with  La- 
fitte and  Dupont  de  I'Eure  to  repre- 
sent the  democratic  party.  The  com- 
bined weight  of  these  three  names  was 
relied  on  as  a  tower  of  strei^h.  The 
dynastic  opposition  was  to  be  invited 
to  a  coalition.  If  it  should  accede,  a 
party  would  be  formed  against  which 
no  ministry  could  stand.  J£  not,  no 
opposition  could  prevail  which  should 
b^  deprived  of  these  names.  A  com- 
mittee was  ultimately  formed  to  act 
upon  the  elections  tmrough  the  press, 
or  which  Arago  was  a  leamng  member ; 
and  although  the  fusion  of  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  opposition  was  found  im- 
practicable, much  was  done  to  aug- 
ment the  Liberal  party.  Arago  ob- 
tained a  double  return,  being  elected 
by  two  separate  collies. 

The  ultra-Radical  part  which  Arago 
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has  played  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  un- 
relaxing  and  virulent  spirit  of  his  op- 
position to  government  nave,  in  some 
measure,  impaired  the  benefits  which 
the  nation  and  the  government  might 
have  derived  from  eminent  talents. 
His  speech  on  the  establishment  of 
railways  in  France,  and  that  against 
the  undue  weight  given  to  cli^cal 
studies  in  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion were  each  marked  with  a  certain 
irritating  spirit,  donatio,  and  offen- 
sively aggressive,  which,  setting  at  de- 
fiance a  large  section  of  the  Chamber, 
obstructed  the  infiuence  of  the  lucid 
and  practical  viewswhich  he  advanced, 
and  which,  if  presented  in  a  different 
spirit,  could  not  have  failed  to  produce 
a  profound  impression. 

Ara^o  derives  much  power  in  the 
senateoy  his  renown  as  a  savant.  A 
certain  prestige  attaches  to  his  presence, 
which,  when  he  rises  to  speak,  represses 
every  murmur.  No  noby  marks, 
whether  of  assent  or  dissent,  are 
heard.  A  respectful  silence  is  observed 
equally  by  niend  and  foe.  Every 
countenance,  leaning  forward,  is  marked 
wiUi  an  une(]^uivociu  expression  of  at- 
tentive curiosity.  Everyear  inclines, 
greedy  for  his  words.  His  lofty  sta- 
ture, nis  hair  curled  and  flowing,  his 
fine  southern  head,  command  the  au- 
dience. In  the  muscular  i>lay  of  his 
noble  front,  in  which  the  wrinkles  ap- 
pear and  disappear  like  the  ripple  on 
the  ocean,  there  are  indications  of  ha- 
bits of  meditation  and  power  of  will. 

A  mind  so  oi^ganized  could  not  have 
resigned  itself,  in  the  actual  condition 
of  society  in  France,  to  the  tranquil  la- 
bours of  the  observatory  or  the  study. 
Versatile  in  its  endowments,  it  would 
yearn  for  action  after  the  quietude  of 
study.  The  agitation  of  human  affairs 
would  be  sought  after,  as  a  contrast  to 
the  solemnity  and  repose  presented  by 
the  rolling  orbs  of  the  firmament. 
The  tempest  of  the  forum  would  be 
welcomed  aft«r  the  silent  grandeur  of 
nature. 

Although  he  derives  as  much  of  his 
power  from  the  intensity  of  passion  as 
from  the  prestige  of  his  science,  he  can- 
not confront  an  adverse  assembly  with 
that  towering  superiority  which  marks 
the  great  orator.  He  cannot  behold 
the  tempestuous  movements  of  the  as- 
sembled people,  and  the  outbursts  of 
opposition,  with  the  scornful  indiffe- 
rence of  Mirabeau.  An  unfavourable 
reception  would  chill  the  fervour  of 


his  inspiration,  and  relax  the  vigour 
of  his  soul.  Happily,  he  is  not  ex- 
posed  to  such  tnds.  He  is  listened 
to,  generally,  by  those  who  love  to  hear 
and  comprehend  him. 

It  is  related  by  one  who  knows  him, 
that  one  fine  evening  in  spring,  walk- 
ing with  his  family  in  the  garden  of 
the  observatory,  he  alluded  to  the 
subject  on  which  he  intended  to  speak 
the  next  day  in  the  chamber,  and  men- 
tioned the  observations  he  intended  to 
make.  He  rehearsed,  in  a  nuinnAr^ 
his  intended  speech. 

*^  The  question  to  be  discussed,**  says 
a  friend,  who  was  present  on  the  oooa* 
sion,  **  was  the  vindication  of  the  people 
from  the  contempt  manifested  towards 
them  by  the  aristocracy,  by  showine  the 
extent  to  which  the  people  have  oeen 
the  means  of  advanomg  the  sciences, 
enumerating  the  great  men  who  have 
arisen  among  them.  Carried  away  by 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  subject 
filled  him,  Arago  rose  gradually  from 
the  familiar  tone  in  which  he  had  begun, 
and  became  more  and  more  animated 
and  sublime.  I  fancy  still,  when  I  be- 
hold the  elevated  terrace  of  the  garden 
which  overlooks  Paris,  that  I  see  his 
tall  figure,  like  an  Arab  chief,  with  head 
uncovered  and  arm  extended,  his  eje 
full  of  fire,  his  hair  agitated  by  the  wind, 
his  fine  forehead  lit  by  the  red  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  No ;  never  was  aspect 
more  majestic — never  did  man  clotha 
his  thoufifhts  in  terms  more  noble  and 
more  solemn.  Yet,  the  next  day  I 
went  to  hear  him  in  the  Chamber  dehver 
the  intended  speech',  and  could  scarcely 
recognize  the  individual  of  the  preceding^ 
evening,  so  sensible  did  he  appear  to 
the  murmurs  with  which  bis  allusions  to 
the  people  were  received  by  the  sprink- 
ling of  aristocrats  in  the  Chamber." 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  Araso  be 
a  republican  in  spirit,  he  should  sub- 
mit to  the  conditions  which  a  seat  in 
the  Chamber  under  the  monarchy  of 
Jidy  requires? 

To  say  that  Araffo  is  a  republican  is 
not  strictly  true.  Liike  his  late  firiend, 
Lafitte,  andUke Dupont  de  TEure,  and 
others  of  4he  same  section,  of  the 
Chamber,  it  is  not  that  he  believes  at 
this  moment  possible  a  great  European 
republican  state,  but  ne  thinks  that 
republicanism  is  the  'centre,  towards 
whidi  European  states  are  gravitating, 
and  into  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time» 
they  will  successively  fall,  and  that 
France  will  be  the  first.     He  regards 
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republicanism  as  the  most  exalted  form 
of  the  most  advanced  civilization. 

When  we  consider  how  prone  men 
of  science  and  letters  are,  when  they 
arrive  at  political  station  and  influence^ 
to  prostrate  themselves  at  the  steps  of 
thrones,  and  exhibit  subserviency  to 
ministerial  power,  and  what  complai- 
sant apologists  despotism  everywnere 
^nds  in  them,  we  cannot  too  much  ad- 
mire the  spirit  of  independence  with 
which  Arago  has  rendered  himself  an 
exception  to  this  formula,  so  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  of  mind.  And  in 
his  case  the  temptation  was  even 
greater  than  it  is  wont  to  be,  for  his 
Toice  was  all-powerful  at  a  time  when 
tlie  sovereign,  recently  seated  on  his 
new  and  unsttadv  throne,  without  the 
support  of  an  anstocracy  of  wealth  or 
rank,  stood  in  need  of  the  countenance 
of  the  aristocracy  of  intellect.  Arago, 
if  compliant,  might  have  obtained  from 
the  royalty  of  the  barricades  every- 


thing which  could  Ratify  his  ambition. 
He  accepted  nothmg,  but  preserved 
his  dignity  and  independence. 

Arago  nils  a  considerable  number  of 
public  functions,  most  of  which  are 
elective,  and  some  unsalaried.  He  is 
Director  of  the  Observatory,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  perpe- 
tual Secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Member  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
Member  of  the  Council-General  of  the 
Seine,  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
HealUi,  Colonel  in  the  National  Guard, 
Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  Commander  in  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour. He  has  been  electea  also  a  cor- 
responding member  of  most  of  the 
principal  Teamed  societies  of  Europe, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
England,  had  the  civic  honours  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  corporations  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 


FLOWERS. 

Ye  are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Earth, 
Sweet  flowers,  fair  and  frail ; 

A  sermon  speaks  in  every  bud 
That  woos  the  summer  ga^. 

Ye  lift  your  heads  at  early  morn, 

To  greet  the  sunny  ray, 
And  cast  your  fragrance  forth  to  praise 

The  Lord  of  night  and  day. 

Sown  in  the  damp  and  cheerless  earth. 

Ye  slumber  for  a  while. 
Then  waken  unto  glorious  life, 

And  bid  creation  smile. 

Thus  when  within  the  darksome  tomb 

Our  mortal  frame  shall  lie. 
The  sotil,  freed  from  the  bonds  of  sin, 

Shall  join  the  choir  on  high. 


E.  J.  G.  D. 
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8TKAU88*    LBBBN   JVSV,* 


;  Though  well  aware  that  the  British 
periodical  press  has  hitherto  preserved, 
almost  without  exception,  a  marked  si- 
lence upon  the  subject  of  this  noto- 
rious work,  we  ourselves  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  breaking  through  the  general 
reserve.  That  cautious  policy  which 
seeks  to  prevent  disagreeable  oontro- 
versies,  by  neglecting  the  strokes  which 
were  meant  to  provoke  them,  com- 
mends itself  neither  to  our  feelings 
nor  to  our  judgments ;  and  seems  as 
inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  pru- 
dence as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  instmct 
of  courage.  We  can  well  understand 
how  an  anxious  fear  of  giving  greater 
publicity  to  dangerous  objections  by 
unneeessary  replies,  and  a  hope  that 
the  flame  of  infideli^,  if  it  meet  with 
no  external  vent,  will  soon  be  smother- 
ed in  its  own  smoke  and  ashes,  have 
combined,  in  this  as  in  some  other 
oases,  to  check  the  movements  of  the 
friends  of  Christianity.  But  we  sus- 
pect that  some  mixtures  of  cowardice 
and  sloth  assbt  in  ^ving  more  than 
due  weiffht  to  the  influence  of  these 
honourable  motives ;  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  whatever  principles  have 
led  to  this  over-cautious  course  of  con- 
duct, those  principles  are  fundament- 
ally erroneous,  and  that  .conduct  un- 
becoming and  impolitic.  We  consult 
ill  for  ourselves  and  others,  when  we 
prefer  the  stagnation  of  indolent  acqui- 
escence to  the  salutary  agitation  of  dis- 
pute. <'  These  waters  must  be  troubled 
before  they  can  exert  their  virtues." 
In  this  mixed  and  disordered  state  of 
things,  it  is  the  wise  arrang^ement  of 
Providence  that  human  imperfections 
^aMl  compensate  and  counterbalance 
one  another.  The  captious  question- 
ings of  a  petulant  scepticism  are  need- 
ful to  stimulate  us  to  the  prosecution 
of  remote  and  difiicult  inquiries,  where 
the  mere  generous  love  of  knowledge 
would  hardly  suffice  to  rouse  our  curi- 
osity, or  overcome  our  indolence.  Nor 
can  any  one  who  looks  back  upon  the 
literature  of  the  last  two  centuries, 
fail  to  perceive  what  rich  accessions  to 


religious  science  are  the  trophies  of  that 
oonfliet  of  free  opinion,  in  which  the  bat- 
tle of  Christianity  was  then  fought  and 
won.  It  were  vatn  to  suppose  that  any- 
thing truly  valuable  can  be  read^  by 
any  other  path  than  that  of  toil  and  ha- 
zard. The  intellectual  soil  resembles 
the  material,  and  the  curse  which  is  upon 
both  may  be  turned  in  the  same  way 
into  a  blessing — 

*'  Fftter  Ipse  odlendl 
Hand  fkcflem  eate  rUm  Tolait,  prlmoaqoe  p«  urtcm 
Morit  agTM,  corli  aooeiu  mortall*  corda, 
N«c  twpert  gnTi  i 


In  truth  it  is  most  likely  that,  hj 
this  course  of  timid  reserve,  we  shaU 
only  forego  the  advantages,  and  es- 
cape none  of  the  considerable  dan- 
gers of  a  free  discussion.  Those  who 
have  zeal  and  curiosity  enough  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  such  studies 
can  readily  supply  themselves  from 
the  infidel  German  literature,  either  in 
the  original,  which  is  daily  becomii^ 
more  and  more  accessible  to  the  educat- 
ed class  in  England,  or  in  the  more 
convenient  form  of  French  translations 
and  rifaccimentos.  We  believe  that 
Continental  scepticism  is  in  this  way 
making  lareethouffh  silent  progress  in 
many  minds  whicTLought  to  be  the 
guides  of  others.  :  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Ward,  an  unimpeach- 
able witness,  for  the  extensive  demand 
which  prevails  in  London  for  the 
Leben  Jesu ;  and  one  can  hardly  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  ill-starred 
movement  which  has  carried  him,  and 
so  many  of  his  friends,  into  Poperv, 
has  been  the  iresult  of  a  strong  revul- 
sion from  an  infidelity  which  they  saw 
spreading  all  around  them,  without 
any  rational  check  provided,  and  under 
which  they  felt  their  own  convictions 
insensibly  beginning  to  be  submerged. 
Nor  are  the  educated  the  only  class  m 
danger.  Those  who  have  neither  will 
nor  means  to  understand  the  argu- 
ments and  criticism  of  the  learned 
apostles  of  Pantheism,  can  yet  under- 
stand that  arguments  and    criticism 
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there  are  employed  by  men  of  names 
strong  enough  to  conjure  with»  in 
support  of  conclusions  which  tiiey 
would  gladly  believe  true — arguments 
and  criticism  which  they  easily  sur- 
mise to  be  unanswerable,  and  which 
they  know  that  their  clergy  have  not 
answered;  nay,  as  far,  at  least,  as 
Strauss  is  concerned,  even  the  mere 
English  reader  has  been  charitably 
furnished  with  some  means  of  appre- 
ciating the  nature  of  his  reasonings, 
and  the  boldness  of  his  conclusions ; 
one  who  has  some  claims  to  the  cha- 
racters of  both  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, has  thrown  the  substance  of  the 
Leben  Jesu  into  the  form  of  a  popular 
set  of  lectures,*  by  far  more  intelligi- 
ble than,  if  not  quite  as  profound  as, 
the  original.  And  anotber,f  who 
has  but  Slender  claims  to  either  cha-* 
racter,  has  published,  in  a  cheap  peo- 
ple's edition,  a  miserable  attempt  at  a 
translation  of  it,  not  much  less  un- 
intelligible than  the  original,  to  the 
workmen  of  Birmingham,  for  whom 
it  seems  piously  designed.  Nor  has 
this  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  public,  which  are  now 
pressing  enough  to  induce  a  respec- 
table Unitarian  publisher  to  supply 
them  with  a  better  and  more  com- 
plete translation  of  a  book,  which 
engages  to  lay  Jesus  once  more  in  his 
sepulchre,  and  wedge  a  ponderous 
stone  of  German  dulness  in  the  mouth. 
All,  then,  roust  allow  that  the  time  for 
silence,  if  ever  there  were  such  a  time, 
has  now  passed ;  and  we  feel  ourselves 
justified  on  entering,  without  further 
excuse,  upon  our  proposed  review, 
from  which,  we  trust,  that  it  will 
i^pear  that  this  formidable  spectre  of 
Mythicism  owes,  like  other  bugbears, 
more  than  half  its  terrors  to  the  dark- 
ness, and  resolves  itself,  upon  a  close 
inspection,  into  a  few  worn-out  rags 
of  scepticism  with  which  we  have  been 
long  familiar. 

The  work  of  Strauss,  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance, produced  a  great  sensation 
throughout  Europe,  and  friends  and 


foes  seemed  almost  equally  dazzled  by 
the  originality  and  erudition  of  the 
author.  After  some  time,  however, 
as  men's  eyes  grew  more  accustomed 
to  the  new  luminary,  it  began  to  be 
perceived  that  the  originality  of  his 
conceptions,  and  the  profunditv  of 
his  learning,  had  both  been  consider- 
ably exaggerated.  His  learning  ap- 
pears little  more  than  what  an  exten- 
sive acquuntance  with  modern  com- 
mentaries is  abundantly  sufficient  to 
supply ;  and  his  originality  (if  origi- 
nality it  can  be  called)  consists  princi- 
pally in  the  plainness  with  which  he 
has  enunciated  what  others  had  long 
been  conveying  under  cover  of  a  meta- 
physic  jargon,  and  in  the  phlegmatic 
patience  with  which  he  has  pursued 
the  application  of  his  system  into  all 
the  minuteness  of  detail.  For  the 
plainness  with  which  he  has  spoken 
out,  and  the  courage  with  which  he 
has  grappled  with  the  phenomena  in 
detail,  he  deserves  respect  and  grati- 
tude. It  was  useful  that  the  true  re- 
sults of  that  work  of  havoc,  which  had 
been  going  on  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  should  be  drawn  together, 
and  exhibited  in  one  view.  "  He  lifted," 
says  Qninet,  "like  Antony,  the  robe  of 
Caesar ;  and  every  one  could  recognize 
in  this  great  body  the  blows  which  he  had 
given  in  secret.'*  Let  us  see,  then,  how 
Strauss'  theory  follows  easily  from  the 
premises  of  his  predecessors. 

'*  A  Jove  principium."  The  source 
of  all  IS  Pantheism — the  identification 
of  {he  deity  with  the  universe ;  whether 
that  universe  be  contracted  with  Fichte 
into  an  JSgo,  or  expanded  with  Schel- 
ling  into  a  Nan-Ego,  or  poised  with 
Hegel  upon  the  balance  between  the 
two.  From  this,  which,  in  plain  spoken 
English,  would  be  called  Atheism  (for 
it  certainly  is  the  denial  of  all  that 
honest  men  were  hitherto  understood 
to  mean  by  the  term  God),  results  an 
absolute  necessity  for  expunging  from 
all  authentic  records  of  history  the 
traces  of  miracle  or  revelation.  They 
are  indissolubly  connected  with    the 


*  German  Antisupematuralism,  Six  Lectures  on  Strauss'  Life  of  Jesus,  by 
Philip  Harwood. 

t  The  Life  of  Jesus,  by  Dr.  David  F.  Strauss,  translated  from  the  German. 
4  vds.  Hetherington :  1842.  The  statement  on  the  title  page,  that  the  translation 
is  made  from  the  German,  is  a  lie,  for  such  works  generally  have  the  family  signa- 
tare  of  their  great  ancestor.  It  was  made,  most  probably,  from  the  French,  by 
some  one  ignorant  alike  of  the  language  and  of  the  subject. 
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ideas  of  a  real  God  and  a  real  Provi- 
denee :  nor  could  the  human  mind  re- 
pose in  calm  consobusness  of  its  own 
self-sufficiency  till  these  bold  intruders 
had  been  expelled.  It  was  evident, 
therefore,  to  all  philosophers,  that  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures  must,  in  some 
way  or  other,  be  surmounted.  Now 
here  the  old  coarse  way  of  the  English 
and  French  infidels,  who  accounted 
for  every  thing  in  religion  by  fraud, 
forgery,  and  falsification,  though  vi- 
gorouaJy  attempted  in  the  Wolfenbut- 
tel  Fragments,*  was  soon  found  badly 
calculated  for  the  German  meridian.  It 
was  vulgar  and  clumsy,  and  worn  alrea- 
dy too  threadbare  to  stand  long  amongst 
a  learned  and  inquisitive  people.  Be- 
sides, the  despotic  policy  of  the  Ger- 
man states  made  it  neednil  to  preserve 
some  decent  shew  of  external  respect 
for  Revelation;  and  the  Deists  and 
Pantheists  could,  not  afford  to  forego 
their  hopes  of  lucrative  employment  in 
the  Christian  Church.  They  struck* 
therefore,  into  another  path,  not  abso- 
lutely indeed  new  itself  (for  what  is 
new  under  the  sun  ?)  but  still  not  quite 
worn  out,  and  in  every  way  preferable 
to  the  former.  This  was  the  method 
of  the  Naturalists,  The  genuineness 
of  the  Scriptures  was  not  questioned ; 
still  less,  the  honesty  of  the  authors. 
But  the  miraculous  character  of  the 
facts  related  was  wholly  denied.  The 
narrators,  it  was  said,  related  the  facts 
as  they  really  appeared  to  them ;  but 
then  they  appeared  to  them  far  other 
than  they  really  were.  Here  it  was 
needful  to  invoke,  at  every  turn,  she 
wild  genius  of  Oriental  poetry,  and 
the  imaginative  spirit  of  the  Oriental 
character;  yet  it  was  not  doubted 
that,  with  such  potent  helps,  the  whole 
bright  mass  of  scriptural  miracles 
might  soon  be  reduced  to  the  dark  and 
heavy  calx  of  strange  but  natural  oc- 
currences. The  promised  discovery 
was  hopeful,  and  the  learned  world  of 
Germany  soon  rushed  into  the  pursuit 
with  all  their  strong-scented  and  long- 
winded  keenness.  It  was  not  enough 
to  deal  with  generals.  Such  men  as 
Semler,  Paulus,  Gabler  let  us  know 


tbatth^  <'oould  certainly  divine;*' 
and  detect,  in  every  seeming  particular 
snifacle,  the  predie  natur^  phenome- 
non which  had  worn  to  the  excited 
fancies  of  the  q[>ectators  or  historiana 
the  semblance  of  a  supernatural  inter- 
position. The  press  soon  groaned  be- 
neath the  weighty  results  of  their  in- 
quiries ;  but  the  public,  first  startled, 
and  then  amuse<t  b^an  soon,  as  the 
discoveries  turned  into  a  joke  and  the 
joke  grew  stale  by  repetition,  to  feel 
itself  sick  of  their  lucubrations.  The 
Bible  had  been  stretched  upon  the 
rack,  and  all  the  forces  of  critical  tor- 
ture employed  to  make  it  deny  the 
Faith;  yet,  after  all,  its  tormentors 
had  been  baffled,  and,  what  was  worse, 
baffled  miserably  and  ridiculously. 
**  All  that  was  narrow,*'  says  Quinet, 
'*  in  this  system  speedily  became  ridi- 
culous in  its  application,  for  it  is  easier 
to  deny  the  gospel,  than  to  reduce  it 
to  the  standard  of  a  manual  of  practi- 
cal philosophy.  The  pen  which  wrote 
the  'Provinciales,'  would  be  necessary 
to  lay  bare  the  strange  consequences 
of  this  theology.  According  to  its 
conclusions,  the  Tree  of  good  and  of 
evil  is  nothing  but  a  venomous  plant, 
probably  a  Manchlneel  tree,  under 
which  our  first  parents  fell  asleep. 
The  shining  face  of  Moses  on  the 
heights  of  Sinai,  was  the  natural  re- 
sult of  electricity.  The  vision  of 
Zachariah  was  effected  by  the  smoke  of 
the  chandeliers  in  the  Temple;  the 
Magian  kings,  with  their  offerings  of 
myrrh,  of  gold,  and  of  incense,  three 
wandering  merchants  who  brought 
Sdme  glittering  tinsel  to  the  child  of 
Bethlehem ;  the  star  which  went  before 
them,  a  servant  bearing  a  flambeaux ; 
the  angels  in  the  scene  of  the  tempta- 
tion, a  caravan  traversing  the  desert 
laden  with  provisions ;  the  two  angels 
in  the  tomb,  clothed  in  white  linen,  an 
,  illusion  caused  by  a  linen  garmeoL* 
the  Transfiguration,  a  storm. '1  The 
cold  dull  fictions,  thus  substituted  for 
the  Bible  narratives,  were,  indeed,  too 
monstrous  to  be  believed,  too  clumsy 
to  be  admired,  and  almost  too  beggarly 
to  be  laughed  at ;  and  no  one  ooula 
help  feeling  that,  by  a  certain  sinister 


*  They  were  '*  Fragments,"  published  by  Lessior,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
library  at  Wolfenbuttel,  and  attributed  to  a  Dr.  Seimarus.  The  author  pursued 
a  plan  which  had  been  chalked  out  by  Morgan,  in  England,  and  resolved  revealed 
religion  into  a  system  of  deliberate  imposture. 
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dexterity^  the  RatiomJists  had  erery- 
wbere  succeeded  in  retainiiiff,  and  even 
augmenting,  wb^rrerwas  improbable 
tn  thepbjsicid  uj'  ngeness  of  the  erents 
on  the  one  Bide,  and  getting  rid  of  the 
compensating  probability  of  a  moral 
fttness  upon  the  other.  9  Supernatural 
miracles  are  nBprobal>Ie,  but  credible ; 
natural  miracles  are  a  mere  absurdity. 
They  substituted  for  a  history  of  mira- 
cles a  wild  romance,  in  which  all 
the  forces  supposed  are  indeed  natural, 
but  yet  the  strangest  and  most  singular 
combinations  of  those  fbrces  form  the 
tenor  of  erery-day  oocurrenee. 

This  method  was,  therefore,  insen- 
sibly abandoned.  Inexorable  philoso- 
phy next  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  the 
genuineness  and  autheotioity  of  the 
books  of  Scripture.  The  germ  of  fact 
was  found  sterile ;  it  was  hoped  that  a 

Serm  of  ideas  would  prove  more  pro- 
uctive.  But  ideas  cannot  gprow  all 
at  once  into  a  history ;  and  to  allow 
the  requisite  time  for  such  a  develop- 
ment, the  Bible  narratires  must  be  re- 
moved to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  periods  of  which  they  treat.  The 
new  method  was  called  the  System  of 
the  Mythic  Theory ;  and  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  eminent  success  with 
which  that  theory  had  been  applied  by 
Ottfrted  MfiUer  to  the  Fables  of  the 
Greek  Mythology.  A  myth  is  a  reli- 
gious idea,  embodied  so  spontaneously 
in  a  miraculous  legend,  that  the  very 
inventors  believe  it  true  at  the  moment 
that  they  are  framing  it  This  is  a 
process  so  remote  from  the  trains  of 
thought  which  prevail  where  manners 
are  civilized  and  rdigion  is  rational, 
that  one  feels  some  difficulty  in  oon- 
cetving  it.  Undoubtedly,  however, 
the  thing  is  possible  ;  but  only  possi- 
ble under  certain  peculiar  conditions. 
Where  the  reason  is  so  little  disci- 
plined, as  in  children  and  half-savages, 
as  hardly  to  distinguish  between  mere 
guess  and  inference,  the  passions  strong 
and  strongly  excited,  the  fancy  ardent 
and  unrestrained,  and  the  conceptions 
of  Divine  agents  mean  and  base  enough 
for  the  mind  to  make  itself  familiar 
jRritii  tbdr  motives,  and  imagine  their 
>bable  conduct  as  freely  as  its  own — 
^er  sudi  conditions  it  is,  doubtiess, 
that  genuine  myths  may  be 
k  rapidly  developed.  But  all  these 
dons  must  concur.  The  reason- 
Rrers  must  be  wholly  undisoiplin- 
» passions  excited  with  an  ear- 


nest longing  for  the  truth  of  some  such 
thing  as  the  leg^id  supplies,  the  fancy 
wildly  predominant,  and  the  sense  of 
disproportion  between  God  and  man 
dmost  wholly  lost.  Even  then  the 
myth  will  only  be  received  by  othws 
in  proportion  as  it  expresses  their  own 
tastes  and  feelings,  suited  to  them  by 
arbitrary  DBodifications,  or  else  unhesi- 
tatingly rejected ;  while  neither  be- 
lievers nor  unbelievers  will  ever  dream 
of  making  its  reception  or  rejection  a 
question  of  extermd  evidence.  To 
suppose  a  question  of  evidence  raised, 
is  to  suppose  reason  called  in ;  and 
that  were  to  strangle  the  mythic  feel- 
ing at  its  birth.  A  pretty  illustration, 
wmch  Strauss  has  borrowed  from 
Mtdler,  will  place  the  idea  of  a  myth 
in  a  clearer  light  than  could  be 
shed  upon  it  by  any  abstract  defini- 
tion:— 


**  In  the  Festivals  of  Apdlo  men  play- 
ed ordinarily  upon  the  lyre,  and  the  piety 
of  the  faithnil  was  desirous  of  seeing  in 
the  god  Uie  author  and  inventor  of  the 
harmony.  In  Pbrygia,  on  the  contrary, 
the  music  of  the  flute  was  national,  and 
attributed  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
native  genius,  Marsyas.  The  ancient 
Greeks  felt  that  one  of  these  kinds  of 
music  was  essentially  opposed  to  the 
other.  Apollo  would  detest  the  flat, 
whistlinff  sound  of  the  flute,  and  conse- 
quently hate  Marsyas.  That  was  not 
enough  i  it  was  necessary  he  should  tri- 
umph over  Marsyas,  in  order  that  the 
Greeks,  who  played  on  the  lyre,  might 
consider  their  god's  instrument  the  best. 
But  why  should  the  unfortunate  Phry- 
gian be  flayed  ?  Here  we  see  the  oHgm 
of  the  myth.  Near  the  Castle  of  Ce- 
Issnse,  in  Phrygia,  in  a  cavern  from 
whence  rushes  a  river  or  torrent  called 
Marsyas,  was  suspended  a  leathern  bot- 
tle, which  the  Phrvgians  called  the  bot- 
tle of  Marsvas  ;  H)r  Marsyas,  like  the 
Silenus  of  the  Greeks,  was  a  demi-god, 
personifying  the  exuberance  of  the 
juices  of  nature.  When,  therefore,  a 
Greek  or  a  Phrygian,  instructed  in  the 
Grecian  schools,  perceived  the  bottle, 
he  saw  clearly  how  Marsyas  had  died, 
for  there  his  skin,  hi  the  form  of  a  lea- 
thern bottle,  was  still  suspended  from 
the  cavern.    A^Uo  had  flayed  him.** 

Such  myths  oommonly  take  the  form 
of  wild  hypotheses,  invented,  like  the 
romances  of  imaginative  children,  to 
harmonize  or  account  for  facts,  or 
supposed  facts. 

Furnished,  then,  by  previous  la- 
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bourert  with  the  Mjthio  Theory,  and 
with  eyerything  necessary  for  its  com- 
plete application  to  the  gospels  (for 
others  had  applied  it  previously  to  the 
Old  Testament)^  Dr.  Strauss  under- 
takes to  carry  it,  like  a  torch,  through 
the  temple  of  Christianity,  and  show 
us,  by  its  broad  and  steady  light,  in 
the  inmost  sanctuary  of  that  temple» 
the  mouldering  remains  of  Him  whom 
we  fondly  believed  to  have  triumphed 
over  death  and  corruption. 

The  skeleton  of  fact  which  Strauss 
is  content  to  recognize  as  true  in  the 
Gospel  history  is  simply  this-— that 
Jesus  was  a  great  moral  teacher,  bap- 
tized by  John,  persecuted  by  the  Pha- 
risees, and  at  last  put  to  death.  The 
rest  of  the  narrative  is  pure  imagina- 
tion ;  and  the  source  of  its  details  is  to 
be  looked  for,  not  in  facts  mistaken  or 
misinterpreted,  but  in  the  popular  ideas 
of  the  Jews  concerning  ^e  promised 
Messiah,  accommodated  to  Jesus  by 
the  ardent  faith  of  his  followers,  up- 
on the  supposition  of  his  having  been 
the  Messiah.  In  a  word,  his  theory 
is  this : — Tradition,  prophecy,  and  a 
thousand  nameless  causes  (into  which 
he  thinks  it  needless,  and  would  pro- 
bably find  it  inconvenient,  to  inquire 
too  minutely)  had  furnished  the  He- 
brews with  a  set  of  imaginative  pic- 
tures of  a  g^eat  personage — ^the  Mes- 
siah— who  was  to  be  all,  and  more 
than  all,  to  Israel,  that  their  greatest 
heroes  and  princes  had  been  in  the 
days  of  old.  To  these  pictures  every 
element  of  Jewish  thought  had  con- 
tributed its  various  hues  and  colours — 
patriotism  and  religion,  the  mysticism 
of  the  east,  and,  in  some  degree,  the 
philosophy  of  the  west,  but  especially 
the  wild  images  of  their  native  bards, 
and  the  legends  of  their  native  story  ; 
and  all  together  contributed  to  paint 
this  gay  vision  of  future  glories,  which 
hovered  in  the  fancy  of  a  people  im- 
patient to  believe  it  realized.  At  the 
time  of  Jesus'  appearance,  this  im- 
patience had  risen  to  its  height.  The 
popular  hope  could  wait  no  longer. 
The  awful  character  of  the  great 
teacher  produced  a  strong  impression 
upon  his  contemporaries;  and  these 
two  causes  combming,  and  insensibly 
modiiying  one  another,  produced,  at 


some  later  perid  (it  cannot  be  ezactlj 
determined  wher,  but  certainly  not 
till  the  true  history  of  his  life  had 
been  forgotten),  flN^t  rich  cycle  of 
mythic  legends,  which  have  invested 
the  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  with  the  oha^ 
racter  and  attributes  of  the  promised 
Redeemer  of  Israel,  and  out  of  which 
our  present  gospels  have  been  com- 


We  could  not  propose  to  ourselves, 
in  such  an  essay  as  this,  to  give  the 
reader  any  thing  like  a  just  idea  of  all 
that  has  been  said,  or  may  be  said,  in 
refutation  of  this  absurd  and  mon- 
strous theory.  There  is  a  vei7  us^ 
ful  book,  called  "  Voices  of  the 
Church,"  published  by  Dr.  Beard* 
of  Manchester,  which  every  one  who 
reads  Strauss,  should  read  also.  There 
are  also  some  valuable  remarks  in  the 
first  volume  of  **  Milman's  History  of 
C^istianitT ;"  and  a  particular  argu- 
ment has  been  pressed  with  great  in- 
genuity and  spirit  by  Dr.  Dobbin,  in 
his  ^'Tentamen  Anti-Straussianum.** 
As  to  German  replies,  they  are,  of 
course,  innumerable ;  but  the  student 
will  probably  content  himself  with 
Tholuck*  and  Neander,t  though  the 
substance  of  the  former  seems  princi- 
pally drawn  from  Lardner  and  our 
English  apologists,  and  the  latter  is  a 
guide  not  always  safely  trusted. 

But,  though  the  necessary  limits  of 
this  article  forbid  any  lengthened  dis- 
quisition, we  shall  have  room  enough 
to  indicate  some  striking  objections  to 
the  whole  theory  in  genera),  and  to 
give  an  instance  or  two  of  the  futility 
of  its  application  in  detalL 

Set  aside,  then,  for  a  moment,  the 
direct  evidence  for  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  gospels,  and 
assuredly  it  is  not  out  of  deference  to 
the  weak  and  transparent  sophistry  of 
such  a  faint  attack  as  Strauss  has  made 
upon  them  in  s.  xiii.  of  his  Introduc- 
tion, that  we  consent  for  a  moment  to 
such  a  course.  Make  the  date  of  the 
gospels  as  low  as  the  most  credulous 
incredulity  can  suppose  it,  still  glar- 
ing difficulties  remain,  suffi^^t  (one 
would  think)  to  startle  even-prejudioe 
itself. 

A  myth  creates  no  ideas,  it  only 
embodies   them.     And   this  theory. 


*  GlaubUwrdigkeit  der  Evangelischen  Geschichte.    2  auflage.    Hamburg :  1888. 
t  Leben  Jcsu.     Hamburg  :   1839.     Third  edition. 
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which  seeks  for  the  if'.eas  of  the  Chris- 
tian mjthes  in  the  popular  legends 
and  creed  of  the  Jews^  where  can  it 
find  in  the  real^  or  even  the  surmised, 
depths  of  that  prolific  receptacle,  the 
notion  of  a  crucified  Messiah  and  a 
spiritual  kingdom  ?  These  are  crea- 
tions of  Christianity,  not  only  unde- 
rived  from  popular  Judaism^  hut  ahso- 
lutely  opposed  to  it..  If  Jesus  was 
believed  at  first  to  be  the  Messiah,  it 
must  have  been  either  upon  rational 
evidence  forcinff  convicti6n,  or  upon 
the  persuasion  that  he  had  fulfilled  and 
would  fulfil  the  popular  ideas  of  the 
Messiah.  If  upon  the  •  latter,  how 
came  the  belief  to  remain  even  f^r  he 
had  failed  to  fulfil  them ;  and  to  re- 
main so  strongly,  as  to  set  aside  the 
very  foundation  upon  which  it  had 
been  built— to  change  the  very  ideas 
firom  which  it  hacT  sprung — and  to 
create  for  itself  a  new  foundation  of 
ideas  totally  different,  vet  so  deeply 
rooted  and  so  quickened  with  a  livmg 
faith,  as  to  blossom  in  a  few  years 
into  a  mythology  more  rich,  more 
noble  and  more  lasting  than  the  world 
had  ever  seen  before?  Strauss  has 
has  but  one  reply,  and  that  is  a  poor 
one.  The  strong  impression  produced 
by  the  awful  character  of  Jesus  upon 
the  minds  of  his  followers,  b  the  griun 
of  mustard  seed  from  which  this 
mighty  tree  shot  up  and  covered  the 
world  with  its  branches  I  The  awful 
character  of.  an  humble  teacher,  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  poor  peasants,  address- 
ing his  cahn  lessons  of  moral  wisdom 
to  a  people  swallowed  up  in  factious 
strife  and  ceremonial  superstition,  di- 
vided between  the  hot  bigotry  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  cold  incredulitv  of 
their  rivals,  but  worldly  and  selfish  to 
the  heart's  core  in  both  extremes,  and 
agitated  by  that  most  absorbing  of  all 
excitements,  afierce  political  agitation  1 
Take  away  the  miraculous  from  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and  you  leave  no  ground 
for  the  myth  of  resurrection.  Sup- 
pose his  resurrection  a  myth,  and 
the  miracles  of  his  life  are  purposeless. 
The  faith  of  Christians,  in  its  integrity, 
is  tlie  one  adequate  solution  of  the 
known  phenomena  of  Christianity. 

Again,  there  is  plainly  here,  at  least, 
one  myUi  which  is  presupposed  in 
all  the  others,  and  which  must  have 
been  produced  when  the  true  history 
of  Jesus  w  iresh  in  the  recollection 
of  iJl,  and  produced  in  the  minds  of 


those  who  had  been  his  eye-witnesses 
and  companions.  This  is  The  Resur- 
rection. It  is,  indeed,  pitiable  to  see 
the  distress  of  Strauss  in  dealing  with 
this  alarming  subject.  In  the  amaze- 
ment of  his  perplexity  he  is  even 
forced  (who  would  suppose  it?)  to 
help  out  his  mythic  theory  with  that 
natural  solution  of  the  rationalists, 
which  he  elsewhere  tramples  upon 
with  such  contemptuous  derision.  He 
gropes  for  some  natural  fact,  but  he 
is  in  the  land  of  shadows,  the  twilight 
of  *' smooth  dreams.*'  '*  It  is  surely  cre- 
dible," says  he,  **  that  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals, and  particularly  women,  these 
feelinffs  (that  Christ  must  have  risen) 
should  rise  to  a  true  sight  of  Christ, 
only  interior  and  subjective ;  while,  in 
the  case  of  others,  and  even  entire  sa^ 
w^vMie^anexternalohject — something 
sensible  to  the  ear  or  eye,  sometimeSf 
perhaps,  the  aspect  of  some  unknown 
PERSON — gave  them  impressions  of  a 
manifestation  or  appearance  of  Jesus." 
The  infidel  creed,  it  seems,  has  its  ^ 
mysteries  as  well  as  the  Christian 
faith.  This  something  has  done 
good  service  in  its  day,  in  behalf  of 
orthodox  absurdity ;  but  if  we  were 
in  the  ranks  of  Dr.  Strauss,  we  should 
be  ashamed  to  march  through  Cjoventry 
with  such  a  ragamuffin  in  our  train. 

But  still  the  myth  was  generated 
first ;  it  was,  at  least,  in  embryo, 
before  this  mysterious  something 
came  to  play  the  midwife  at  its  birth. 
We  look  for  its  origin,  and  we  fear 
the  obscure  parentage  must  be  fixed 
on  Strauss  himself.  What  generated 
the  myth?  Strauss  answers,  blush- 
ing, but  boldly,  the  very  necessity  of 
the  case.  The  necessity  of  the  case, 
for  Strauss*s  theory,  is  obvious,  but 
any  other  necessity  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
perceive.  The  apostles  were  not  phi- 
losophers, prepared  to  -sacrifice  every- 
thing to  a  theory.  Their  hopes  bad 
been  confessedly  disappointed;  their 
faith  had  failed.  Hope,  faith,  and 
courage  had  been  buried  in  their  mas- 
ter's tomb.  They  might  rise  again 
with  him,  but  they  could  not  raise 
him,  unless  first  themselves  revived. 
What  occurred  to  revive  them  ?  An 
altered  view  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament?  But  these  prophe- 
cies, upon  Strauss's  doctrine,  can  only 
be  interpreted  to  speak  of  a  suffering 
Messiah,  bv  men  who  already  believe 
in  one.     If  they  really  predict  his  suf^ 
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feringSy  our  cause  is  already  gained* 
and  the  Leben  Jem  is  waste  paper* 
If  they  do  not*  the  question  still  rec- 
purs — what  produced  that  strong 
persuasion  which  enabled  the  disciples 
to  fancy  a  meaning  so  remote  from 
the  notions  of  their  age  and  the;,  natu- 
ral purport  of  the  oracles?  The  choice 
is*  indeed*  a  hard  one ;  but  philosophy* 
when  driven  to  the  last*  will  courage- 
ously prefer  an  absurdity  to  a  mira- 
cle. The  myth  arose  of  itself*  by  a 
kind  of  equivocal  generation*  or  per- 
haps it  was  produced  by  something. 

but  this  is  not  all.  Let  the  cause 
be  what  it  will*  or  let  myths  be 
mushrooms*  that  spring  naturally  from 
some  soils  without  any  cause  at  all* 
still  we  deny  that*  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  case*  a  myth  could  possiUy 
have  arisen*  or*  if  it  arose*  could  have 
been  propagated.  If  the  idea  of  an 
actuid  resurrection  occurred  to  the 
disciples  at  all*  it  must  have  occurred 
to  them  as  a  thing  to  be  proved. 
Something  may  have  rendered  it  con- 
genial to  their  own  minds*  but  nothing 
could  have  bewitched  them  into  the 
persuasion  that  it  would  be  congenial 
to  the  priests  and  people  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  a  murdered  Messiah. 
They  must  have  foreseen  their  person- 
al suety  would  be  compromised.  Was 
a  myth  ever  generated  under  such 
circumstances  as  these?  The  genu- 
ine myth  not  only  seems  self-evident 
to  the  Creator*  but  is  supposed  by  him 
self-evident  to  every  one.  Question 
it  at  its  rise*  or  suppose  it  questioned* 
and  you  put  an  end  to  it  at  once.  If 
the  mind  be  once  arrested  between  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion*  the  fan- 
ciful spell  which  binds  them  together 
is  broken*  and  it  becomes  as  impossible 
to  combine  them  again  in  the  same 
way,  as  it  is  to  dream  when  we  are 
awake.  Whatever  is  framed  under 
iuch  conditions  may  be  a  conjecture* 
a  theory*  or  an  invention*  but  it  can- 
not be  a  myth.  Still  less  is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  myth  should  have  been 
propagated  under  the  circumstances 
supposed.  The  character  of  Jesus 
may  have  produced  as  strong  an  im- 

Sression  as  you  please  upon  his  immo- 
late followers*  but  to  talk  of  an  im- 
pression made  upon  a  vast  multitude 
who  never  could  have  known  Him 
familiarly*  by  a  private  man,  whenever 
performed  any  dazzling  exploit*  who 
was  crucified*  dead  and  buried*  and 


whose  bod^  lay  hHU  in  the  tomb — an 
impression  so  strong  as  to  alter  ail 
their  strongest  national  prejudiees* 
revolutionise  the  fiuth  of  their  child- 
hood, and  make  them  ready  to  believe* 
upon  no  evidence  at  all*  that  he  must 
have  risen  from  the  grave*  this  is  to 
talk  such  nonsense  as  inildeli^  aione 
can  venture  upon  talking,  when  en- 
gaged in  the  desperate  employment  of 
evading  the  evidence  of  a  miracle. 
In  the  most  mythic  age  that  ever  was 
such  a  thing  would  be  impossible. 
Myths  have  been  founded  upon  many 
a  religion*  but  no  religion  yet  has 
been  founded  upon  a  myth.  It  is  in 
the  soil  of  minds  unshaken  in  their  be- 
lief* and  warmed  by  the  sympathetic 
credulity  of  those  around  them*  that 
such  plants  as  these  can  spring  and 
flourish.  But  the  i^  of  which  we 
speak  was  not  mythical.     Who  could 

nsuch  a  designation  to  the  reign 
berius?  The  first  Christiana 
were  no  mere  enthusiasts*  nor  the 
men  with  whom  they  had  V>  deal*  snd^ 
as  could  be  won  with  mere  enthusiasm, 
if  we  will  but  let  the  Christiane  speak 
for  themselves*  we  shall  find  that  they 
had  very  sound  notions  of  ^e  sort 
of  proof  whit^  can  establish  facts* 
and  of  the  necessity  of  such  proof. 
Twelve  men  were  the  prime  witness- 
es of  the  Kesurrection*  and  their 
qualifications  were*  that  they  had 
known  Jesus  during  his  whole  lifb* 
and  had  eaten  and  drunk*  had  seen 
and  conversed  with  Him  for  fort^  days 
after  his  resurrection.  Christianity* 
from  the  very  first*  at  least*  pretended 
and  believed  itself  to  stand  upon  the 
ground  of  testimony.  With  these 
pretensions  it  arose  in  an  enlightened 
and  a  sceptical  age*  amongst  a  despised 
and  narrow-minded  people*  earning 
hatred  and  persecution  at  home  by  its 
libera]  genius  and  opposition  to  the 
national  spirit,  and  contempt  at  abroad* 
by  its  connexion  with  the  country 
iniere  it  was  born*  but  which  sought 
to  strangle  it  in  its  birth.  Emerging 
from  Judea*  and  making  its  wi^ 
outward  through  the  most  polished 
regions  of  the  globe — Asia  Minor* 
Eg^pt*  Greece*  Rome — it  attracted 
notice  but  to  provoke  hostility.  Suc- 
cessive massacres  and  attempts  at  ex- 
termination* prosecuted  for  affes  to- 
gether by  the  whole  power  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire*  it  bore  wfChout  resist- 
ance* and  drew  fresh  strength  and  vi- 
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gour  from  the  &xe ;  bat  assanlts  in 
the  way  of  argument  fh>m  whatever 
quarter,  it  was  never  either  ashamed 
or  unable  to  repel ;  and,  when  not  kU 
tacked,  was  resolately  aggressive.  In 
four  centuries  it  had  pervaded  the  ci- 
vilized world,  and  made  extensive  in- 
roads  upon  barbarity.  It  had  gathered 
all  genius  and  all  learning  into  it,  and 
made  the  literature  of  the  world  its 
own.  It  survived  the  inundation  of 
the  barbarous  tribes,  and  conquered 
the  world  once  more  by  converting 
its  conquerors  to  the  faith.  It  sur- 
vived the  one  sanctuary  of  knowledge, 
an  age  of  barbarism.  It  survived  the 
restoration  of  letters.  It  survived  an 
age  of  free  inquiry,  and  has  long  stood 
its  ground  in  the  field  of  argument, 
and  commanded  the  intelligent  assent 
of  the  greatest  minds  that  ever  were. 
It  has  been  the  parent  of  civilization, 
and  the  nurse  of  learning  i  and  if  light, 
and  humanity,  and  freedom,  are  the 
speciid  boast  of  modem  Europe,  it  is 
to  Christianity  that  rfie  owes  them. 
Exhibiting,  in  the  Kfe  of  Jesus,  a  pic^ 
ture  varied  and  minute  of  the  perfect 
human  united  to  the  divine,  in  which, 
f)rom  that  day  to  this,  the  mind  of  man 
has  not  been  able  to  find  a  deficiency, 
or  detect  a  blemish — a  picture  copied 
from  no  model,  and  rivalled  by  no 
copy  ;  it  has  satisfied  the  wants  of  uni- 
versal man,  and  accommodated  itself 
to  every  period  and  every  clime,  and 
retained,  through  every  change,  that 
salient  spring  of  Hfe,  which  enables  it 
to  throw  off  corruption,  repair  decay, 
and  renew  its  vouth,  amidst  outward 
hostility  and  mtemal  division.  Yet 
this  religion  and  all  its  moral  miracles 
—this  mighty  impulse  which  no  time 
or  space  can  check  or  spend — proceeds, 
if  we  believe  the  rational  account  of 
Starau88,from  amyth  casually  produced 
in  the  i^Mwies  of  some  Galilean  pea- 
sants. iThe  moral  world  of  modem 
dvilizalion  has  sprung  from  the  for- 
tuitous concourse  of  some  atoms  of 
mythology  in  the  brains  of  unknown 
Somebodies.   1 

Wecannofawell  longer  upon  this 
hypothesis.  The  more  one  thinks  of 
it,  the  more  monstrous  does  it  seem, 
and  it  would  take  more  space  than  we 
can  give  to  enumerate  one  half  of  its 
absurdities.  We  must  turn  our  atten- 
tion, for  awhile,  to  the  particular  ap- 
plication of  the  Mythic  Theory  to  the 
details  of  some  of  the  Gospel  narra- 


tives. Here  we  are  willing  to  give 
Strauss  every  possible  advantage.  We 
shall  not  select  an  instance  from  those 
passages,  where  one  sees  in  a  glance 
beforehand  at  the  quiet,  circumstantial, 
graphic  narrative  that  such  an  applica- 
tion must  be  impossible,  and  where,  in 
fkct,  the  myths  supposed  are  so  elabo- 
rate,far-fetched,  complicated,  and  clum- 
sy, that  he  who  can  believe  them  to  be 
myths  has  little  right  to  sneer  at  the 
credulity  of  Christians.  Nor  shall  we 
wound  our  own  and  the  reader's  feel- 
ings by  taking  such  a  narrative  as  that 
of  the  Passion,  strikingly  as  it  evinces 
the  impotent  obstinacy  with  which 
Strauss  prosecutes  his  hopeless  at- 
tempt ;  where  the  mangling  execution 
of  the  heartless  work  b  as  brutal  as 
the  conception  itself  is  atrocious,  and 
one  seems  to  hear,  in  the  close  of  each 
heavy  sentence,  the  dull  mallet  of  his 
criticism  falling  lumpishly  upon  the 
cross  of  Jesus.  We  shall  take  the 
opening  scenes  of  St  Luke*s  Gospel, 
where,  if  at  all,  it  might  seem,  at  first, 
that  a  mythic  origin  might  with  some 
sort  of  colour  be  pretended.  Let  us 
see,  then,  in  this  case  if  the  narra- 
tive, upon  a  close  inspection,  can  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  have  sprung 
from  mere  imagination. 

The  prophetic  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  closed  with  the  promise 
that  Elijah  should  be  sent  to  prepare 
the  theocracy  for  the  great  revolution 
which  awaited  it.  The  canon  of  the 
New  opens  appropriately  with  an  ac- 
count of  its  fulfilment.  To  argue  that 
the  prophecy  fulfilled  itself  by  creating 
anticipations  which,  in  their  turn, 
created  the  mythic  character  with 
which  John  the  Baptist  is  invested  in 
the  gospels,  is,  in  fact,  to  assume  that 
there  cannot  possibly  be  a  prophecy 
really  fulfilled.  For  if  there  were, 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  requires 
that  there  should  be  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  prediction  and  the  event. 
But  the  pretence  is  in  this  case  spe- 
cially unreasonable.  For  we  know  that 
the  anticipations  to  which  the  prophe- 
cy gave  rise  in  this  case,  were  not  such 
as  were  fitted  to  create  in  the  form  of 
a  myth,  such  a  uarmtive  as  this  gos- 
pel narrative  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  anticipations  produced  were  those 
of  the  return  of  the  real  personal  Eli- 
jah. These  existed,  we  know,  strongly 
in  the  very  time  of  the  apostles,  and 
took  such  firm  hold  of  the  minds  of 
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men,  that  they  subsist  still  among  the 
Jews — nay,  have  been  transferred  in 
a  manner  modified*  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances, from  the  synagogue  to  the 
church.  How  comes  it,  then,  that 
Luke*s  myth  of  the  Baptist's  birth 
talcee  a  shape  contradictory  of  all 
these  anticipations.  In  the  other  gos- 
pels there  is  nothing  of  his  birth.  He 
appears  suddenly  in  the  wilderness,  as 
Elijah  might,  if  just  dropped  from 
the  clouds.  Here  there  was  nothing 
to  check,  but  every  thing  to  encourage 
a  mythical  fancy  to  go  on,  and  turn 
the  natural  conjecture  into  a  fact. 
But  this  is  not  what  Luke  does.  He 
makes  him  another  person,  the  de- 
scendant of  other  parents ;  a  prophet, 
indeed,  that  oame  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elijah,  but  not  Elijah  him- 
self. This  is  not  the  natural  progress 
of  a  myth ;  it  is,  on  the  face  of  the 
narrative,  one  striking  token  of  its 
fidelity.  Let  us  look  now  at  the  fea- 
tures which  are  sui^>08ed  to  prove  it 
mythic. 

In  the  first  place,  'Mt  is  miracu- 
lous.*' Be  it  so.  But  then  let  us 
consider  that,  according  to  the  gos- 
pels, the  Baptist  was  himself  to  work 
no  Curacies.  Yet  some  divine  attesta- 
tion of  his  mission  he  must  needs 
have.  Consequently  it  was  proper 
that  miracles  should  precede,  since 
they  did  not  accompany  his  ministry. 
If  a  divine  mission  be  possible  at  all, 
then  mirades,  which  are  the  only 
means  by  which  it  can  be  attested, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  possible  also ; 
and  the  objection  comes  to  this,  that 
^e  story  must  be  mythic,  because  it 
relates  just  what  must  have  happened, 
if  the  circumstances  which  it  supposes 
really  existed.  In  a  word,  the  argu- . 
ment  assumes  that  the  mission  of  a 
prophet  is  impossible. 

But  if  the  miracles  of  this  narrative 
he,'  indeed,  the  firuits  of  a  mythic  ima- 
gination, why  did  it  stop  here  ?  Why 
were  none  ascribed  to  this  wonderful 
man  himself?  He  was  destined,  we 
see,  **  to  go  before  Messiah  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elijah."  With  such  a 
leading  preparation  it  was  impossible 
for  a  truly  mythic  fancy  to  stop  short, 
or  fkil  to  invest  him  with  a  power  of 
controlling  the  course  of  nature.  In 
all  the  Jewish  history  no  one,  except 
Moses,  stands  forth  soi  ecidedly  mark- 
ed out  for  a  worker  of  miracles  as 
Elijah.     The  mythic  fancy  is,  of  it- 


self, prone  to  multiply  marvels;  it 
seeks  only  an  occasion — nay,  it  will 
make  one  if  do  not  find  it.  The  mere 
circumstance  of  John's  being  a  prophet 
was  enough,  and  more  than  enough. 
That  he  was  a  second  Elijah  w<mld 
have  been  irresistible.  Yet  here,  ac- 
cording to  Strauss,  the  whole  store  of 
ancient  l^^nd  is  ransadced  to  supplv 
miraculous  circumstances  for  Johna 
honour.  The  story  of  Abraham,  of 
Samson,  of  Samuel,  nay,  of  Ishmael 
(from  whom  a  Jew  would  as  soon  have 
borrowed  honours  for  a  prophet,  as  a 
Christian  seek  topics  to  panegyrise  a 
saint  in  the  story  of  Judsis  Iscariot)^ 
all  ransacked  for  some  paltry  circum- 
stance not  worth  the  search  ;  and  the 
most  obvious  of  all — the  notorious  and 
recognized  type  of  his  character  and 
functions — passed  over  in  utter  ne- 
glect What  was  it  here  that  checked 
the  myth  in  so  unnatural  a  manner  ? 
Not  the  fear  of  eclipsing  the  fame  of 
Jesus ;  for  this  would  have  equally 
checked  it  in  the  formation  of  the  very 
narrative  which  we  are  considering; 
and  besides  is  inconceivable.  For 
the  more  plainly  John  was  pourtrayed 
as  Elijah,  the  more  distinctly  was  he 
delineated  in  the  character  of  the  Fare- 
runner  of  the  Messiah,  No  glory, 
therefore,  which  resulted  to  him  in  this 
character  could  possibly  impair  the 
honour  6f  that  person,  in  the  announc- 
ing of  whose  coming  the  idea  of  his 
ministry  consisted.  John's  miracles 
could  no  more  detract  f^om  the  ho- 
nour of  Jesus,  than  could  those  of 
Peter  or  Paul. 

The  first  mark  of  a  mvthical  origin 
turns  out  unfortunately  for  the  hypo- 
thesis. Let  us  go  on  to  the  next.  'The 
story,  it  is  said,  is  not  only  miraculous, 
but  the  miracles  are  of  such  a  kind  as 
must  be  legendary.  **  Here  are  angek 
appearing  ;  and,  what  is  worse»  aneela 
with  Hebrew  names. .  But,  in  the  first 
place,  there  are  no  such  things  as  an- 
gels ;  and,  in  the  next,  if  th^  were, 
they  could  not  require  names."  It  is, 
indeed,  ewy  for  those  who  would  shut 
themselves  up  in  a  pleasant,  but  nar- 
row, paradise  of  self-suffidency,  to 
stigmatize  the  whole  doctHne  of  the 
ministry  of  angels,  as  the  rude  super- 
stition of  an  uncultivated  period ;  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  for  them  to  justify 
their  scornful  treatment  of  it  to  men 
who  are  not  to  be  frightened  by  a  su- 
percilioiiB  sneer,  unless  they  can  show 
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that  it  is  neceflsarilj  connected  with 
the  ignorance  and  grossn^^^f  an  im- 
perfect state  of  society.  tOn  the  con- 
trarj»  if  it  should  appear  that  civiliza- 
tion has  its  perjudices  as  well  as  har- 
bari^ — prejudices  more  shameful  in 
proportion  as  they  are  less  excusable ; 
and  that  an  obstinate  denial  of  the 
agency  of  intermediate  spirits^  in  the 
conduct  of  the  universe^  has  no  better 
foundation  than  such  prejudices^  men 
of  sense  will  be  apt  to  think  that  there 
is  something  at  least  as  puerile  in  mo- 
dern incredulity  as  in  ancient  faith.  I 

The  primitive  men,  who  (tll^ugh 
deficient  in  the  logic  of  induction) 
were  not  so  dim-sighted  as  we  make 
them^  in  the  views  they  took  of  those 
phenomena  which  were  brought  without 
effort  under  their  cogpuzance — the 
primitive  men  found  within  them- 
selves  a  living  principle  endowed  with 
thought  and  wilU  which  could  origi- 
nate motion  in  the  bodily  org^ans^  and 
direct  that  motion  by  the  counsel  of 
the  reason,  and  an  exertion  of  that 
volmitary  energy  which  we  call  poweb. 
In  a  word,  each  man  found  himself  a 
presiding  spirit,  put  in  charge  of  a  little 
material  world,  and  furnish^  by  the  re- 
lations in  which  he  stood  to  it  and  the 
beings  round  him,  with  a  law  for 
the  administration  of  his  government, 
in  which  his  moral  sense  recognized 
the  Yoice  of  a  superior  intelligence  to 
whom  his  fealty  was  due.  Henceforth, 
whenever  he  traced  the  marks  of 
PowKB  wielding  the  inert  masses  of 
matter,  and  moulding  them  into  a  sym- 
metry which  c(fuld  only  be  designed  by 
thought,  he  acknowledged  the  presence 
of  wUl  and  reason ;  and,  taught  by  the 
first  easy  lessons  which  showed  him 
minds  like  his  own,  directing  worlds 
almost  the  same  as  his  own,  he  ex- 
tended the  analogy  to  spheres  of 
matter  more  and  more  remote,  and  to 
presiding  intelligences  of  larger  Rea- 
sons and  more  potent  Wills.  The  idea 
of  Power  gathered  from  Will — the 
repugnance  of  that  idea  to  all  we  know 
of  matter— tne  consciousness  of  such 
power  being  entrusted  to  an  order  of 
finite  spirits— these  were  the  founda- 
tions of  the  imiversal  primitive  belief 
in  angelic  agency. 

is  there  anything  absurd  or  gpreatly 
unreasonable  in  such  a  belief  as  this  ? 
We  readily  allow  that  Imagination  (as 
she  usually  does)  soon  parted  company 
with  Reason,  who  loves  to  tread  slowly 


in  the  track  of  Experience,  and,  run- 
ning wild  in  the  fairy  land  of  Conjec- 
ture, gathered  many  a  quaint  vision  of 
the  adventures  and  characters  of  our 
unseen  companions,  which  she  brought 
home  again  as  realities,  to  adorn  the 
edifice  of  popular  faith.  We  can 
calmly  look  on,  and  see  this  gay  frost- 
work melt  away  to  nothing,  beneath 
the  sober  rays  of  modern  science,  with- 
out trembling  for  the  foundation  upon 
which  it  stood.  In  reality,  modem 
science  has  done  nothing  to  shake  that 
foundation.  She  has  taught  us  much  of 
the  laws,  according  to  which  the  various 
sequences  of  phenomena  take  place. 
This  is  the  proper  province  within 
which  she  has  all  ahready  made,  and 
may  yet  make,  vast  discoveries  un- 
known to  antiquity.  But  let  her  not 
suppose  that,  in  doing  this,  she  is  an- 
swering the  question  that  Antiquity 
proposed  and  answered — firom  what 
powers  the  forces  proceed  by  which 
these  sequences  are  effected  ?  Bv  in< 
ference  from  the  regularity  of  the 
laws  which  she  has  developed,  and  the 
immensity  of  the  universe  which  she 
has  opened  to  our  view,  she  has  re- 
futed those  poetic  fables  which  an  ar- 
dent faith  had  linked  to  the  natural 
solution  of  the  problem.  We  yield  to 
her,  as  lawful  spoils,  the  golden  car  of 
Apollo,  and  the  saffiron  couch  of  Ti- 
thonus.  But  they  are  cowards  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  who,  through  fear  of 
ridicule,  refuse  to  own  her  in  the  gpro- 
tesque  robes  of  fiction.  The  regu- 
larity of  the  sequences  of  material 
phenomena,  proves  only  that  the  minds 
by  whose  agency  they  are  effected,  are 
minds  tbat  in  the  Scripture  language, 
**  stand  in  the  presence  of  God,*'  minds 
that  see  in  the  g^eat  plan  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  pourtrayed  in  the  Divine 
reason,  the  law  of  their  working,  and 
ffuide  themselves  unswervingly  by  that 
taw.  Is  not  law  the  fundamentfd  idea 
of  regularity?  and  can  law,  in  the 
proper  sense,  have  reference  to  any- 
thing but  mind  ?  In  proportion  as  we 
ourMlves  clearly  discern  and  faithfully 
execute  the  great  eternal  law  of  natu- 
ral rectitude,  impressed  upon  creation 
by  its  First  Architect,  our  actions  are 
such  as  others  can  calculate  upon  with 
certainty  and  advantage ;  because  they 
are  squared  to  that  common  measure 
of  reason  and  morality,  which  all  may 
know  and  which  secures  the  benefit  of 
all.     How  then  can  it  be  concluded 
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from  the  regular  seoaence  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  natm'e^  niat  the  immediate 
agents  from  whidi  thej  proceed  are 
not  perfect  spirits  who  gorem  ^em- 
selves  hy  a  perfect  law  ?  **  It  cannot,'^ 
says  Schieiermacher,  very  honestly ; 
hnt  nevertheless^  it  is  impossible  that 
such  a  conception  should  arise  in  onr 
time.  For  modem  science  has  dried 
np  the  sources  of  snch  conceptions. 
It  has  satisfied  our  natural  desire  to 
suppose  in  the  world  more  of  spiritual 
essences  than  we  commonly  behold  in- 
corporated with  humanity^  by  showing 
us  other  celestial  fflobes  peopled  like 
this  which  we  inhabit.  In  reality*  is 
not  this  a  pleasant  style  of  reason- 
ing?—to  argue  that  angels  do  not 
now  exists  because  we  do  not  want 
them  to  give  nobility  to  our  sen- 
timents in  the  nineteenth  century.  If 
one  ventured  on  such  logic  at  all, 
would  it  not  be  more  reasonable  to  say 
that  angels  did  exist,  because  men  did 
want  them  some  centuries  ago  ?  Nay, 
for  auffht  we  know,  our  newly- disco- 
vered brethren  in  the  other  planets 
may  even  now  want  them  still.  Or 
who  can  say  but  that  as  science  ad- 
vances— for  modern  science  is  some- 
what destructive  in  its  march — it  may 
strip  the  planetary  worlds  of  their  in- 
habitants ;  and  then,  by  Schleterma- 
cher's  confession,  we  too  should  want 
the  angels  again.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  keep  them  in  reserve  mean- 
while, in  provision  against  such  an  ac- 
cident? 

Seriously,  the  angels  exist  whether 
we  will  or  not.  The  proper  evidence 
of  their  existence  is  Revelation.  That 
it  was  surmised  upon  vague  conjecture, 
and  that  fancy  made  for  itself  strange 
fables  of  their  orders,  functions,  and 
adventurer,  is  no  more  a  reason  for 
disbelieving  what  Revelation  tells  us 
of  their  existence  and  ministry,  than 
the  vague  surmises  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning a  new  world  hidden  in  the 
Western  Ocean,  and  tiieir  fantastic 
legends  of  its  soil  and  inhabitants  are 
a  reason  for  doubting  that  there  is 
really  such  a  continent  as  America. 

But  then,  **  an  angel  with  a  Hebrew 
name  I'*  Angels,  indeed,  it  b  most 
likely,  need  no  names  of  disttnetion 
amongst  themselves ;  nor,  if  they  did, 
would  be  apt  to  take  Hebrew  ones  for 
that  purpose.  But,  since  the  Almighty 
himself  assumes  names  in  hb  deal- 
ings with  man,  there  seems  to  be  no 


reason  in  tiie  world  why  different  an- 
gels should  not,  for  human  convenience, 
be  distingubhed  by  different  names. 
And,  since  the  convenience  of  men  is 
the  object  of  that  distinction,  the 
names  assumed  or  received  win  na- 
turally be  in  the  language  of  the  men 
concerned — that  is,  in  the  case  of  He- 
brews, th^  will  be  Hebrew.  But, 
**  this  naming  of  angels  originated  in 
Chaldasan  superstition ;  and,  for  an 
angel  really  to  assume  the  name  of 
Gabriel,  would  be  to  sanction  a  pue- 
rile and  even  profane  mythologr.'* 
This  is  said,  but  not  proved.  The 
state  of  the  case  is  this.  Doubtless, 
in  the  older  Jewish  Scriptures,  the 
angels  have  no  names  of  distinction  as- 
signed to  them.  Not  because  the  no- 
tion of  such  a  thing  was  then  wholly 
foreign  fcom  men's  minds.  Quite  the 
reverse.  In  two  cases,  two  very  an- 
cient cases,  we  find  the  names  of  angels 
anxiously  sought.  But  in  both  these 
cases  they  are  as  sternly  relbsed  as 
they  are  importunately  demanded.  In 
this  state  of  the  economy  the  legate  is 
merged  in  hb  principal.  Nothing  is 
allowed  which  could  fix  the  miqd  upon 
the  nuncio  considered  apart  from  nim 
who  speaks  bv  him.  The  reason  is 
plain.  The  rude  and  ill-instructed  peo- 
ple were  so  prone  to  polytheism  that 
nothing  was  to  be  permitted  which 
could  lend  any  countenance  to  so  capi- 
tal an  error.  It  was  not  that  the  peo- 
ple knew  nothing  of  angeb  ;  the  whole 
history  is  full  of  their  appearances.  It 
was  not  that  they  were  strangers  to 
^e  religion  of  names ;  the  instances 
alhided  to,  and  many  others,  prove  the 
reverse.  No ;  both  these  dements  of 
an  angelical  mythology  exbted  before 
thecaptivi^  as  strongly  as  they  did 
after  it.  Here,  then,  again  we  asic 
what  cheeked  the  growth  of  the  myth 
during  this  long  and  eventful  period? 
The  answer  b  one,  and  can  be  but  one. 
The  early  books  of  the  Hebrew  Sorifv 
tures  are  not  the  mythical  creations  of 
human  fan^.  But  now,  what  are  we 
to  say  of  Daniel  and  Luke?  What 
more  obrious  to  be  said  than  thb  ?-^ 
tiiat,  ifi  their  times,  the  reasons  for 
ihb  jealous  refusal  of  n«nes  to  angeb 
no  longer  existed,  and  therefore  a  mode 
of  distinction,  natural  and  convenient 
in  itself,  was  no  longer  denied  to  the 
Jewbh  people.  In  thb  we  i&ama  no 
gratuitous  hypothesis— we  assume  bo 
tacts  imagined  at  will*     The  dbuse  of 
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the  BMoes  of  Mwels  befbre  tiie  capti- 
ritj— the  use  oi  them  after  it — these 
are  the  phenomeiia.  The  tendencj  of 
the  Jews  to  idolatry  in  the  former  pe- 
riody  and  thdr  freedom  from  it  in  the 
latter — these  are  the  facts  by  which 
we  explain  the  phenomena^  and, these 
are  facts  which  our  opponents  confess 
as  readily  as  we.  We  go  upon  the 
principle  that  God,  in  deiding  with  his 
creaturesy  condescends  to  their  inno- 
cent imperfections,  and  does  not  thwart 
their  natural  decree  and  instinctiTe 
eravings,  except  where  it  would  be 
hurtful  to  indulge  them.  If  the  want 
of  names  for  angels  became  stronger 
from  the  relations  in  which  the  Jews 
stood  to  the  Chaldseans  and  their  an- 
gelology  durbg  the  captiFity,  and  if 
at  the  same  time  it  became  proportion- 
ably  safe  to  supply  that  want,  thu 
seems  to  prove  the  reasonableness  of 
a  divine  condescension  to  that  want. 
Here  again  the  objection  turns  out  to 
be  something  very  like  a  confirmation. 

'*  But  it  is  not  only  the  name  of  the 
angel,  but  his  supposed  discourses  and 
conduct,  that  shoclc  our  reason.  It  was 
intolerably  harsh  to  punish  Zacharias 
with  dumbness  for  expressing  a  doubt, 
when  Abraham,  who  expressed  a  similar 
doubt,  was  never  punished  for  it  at  aN.*' 

Well,  Abraham  deserved  punish- 
ment, or  he  did  not.  If  he  did,  and  yet 
was  mercifully  spared,  must  every 
other  offender  be  spared  also  ?  But 
tiiough  he  did  not,  yet  this  will  not 
prove  Zadiarias*s  innocence.  Indeed, 
on  the  mythical  scheme,  this  circum- 
stance hi  a  real  difficulty.  Upon  that 
scheme,  what  is  there  to  suggest  such 
an  arbitrary  deviation  from  the  type? 
Abraham's  doubt  creates,  we  are  told, 
the  idea  of  Zacharias's  doubt.  Then 
why  is  not  Zacharias  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  Abraham?  This  is  a 
ooestion  obvious  to  be  asked,  but,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  not  obvious  to 
be  answered.  All  that  Strauss  has  to 
say  is,  that  loss  of  sense,  of  sight,  or 
speech,  is  a  common  feature  in  the  le- 
eends  of  angelic  appearances.  True ; 
but  has  not  Strauss  himself  lost  his 
right  in  thepresence  of  this  angel,  when 
he  brings  such  a  blind  excuse  ?  The 
loss  of  speech  in  this  case  is  not,  like 
Daniers,  the  efibct  of  the  angelic  vi- 
sion.  Zacharias  had  already  seen  the 
aogd,  and  spoken  to  him.  It  is  not 
auythiug  which  mythology  had  made  a 


natural  symptom,  as  it  were,  of  tlw 
presence  of  a  supernatural  agent.  It 
IS,  and  Strauss'  own  objection  sup- 
poses it,  a  special  penal  infliction  for  a 
spsNoial  offence.  This  is  not  the  form 
which  the  m^th  would  naturally  have 
taken.  Agam,  we  ask,  what  checked 
it? 

We  have  no  space  or  leisure  to  pro- 
secute  this  detailed  examination  far- 
ther. But  we  trust  that  we  have  al- 
ready said  enough  to  show  that  the 
danger  of  Strauss'  books  lies  not  in 
the  intrinsic  probability  of  the  whole 
theory,  nor  in  the  felicity  of  its  appH- 
cation.  Where,  then,  does  it  lie?  It 
lies  in  the  present  temper  of  the  Euro- 
pean mind,  which  gives  a  false  sem- 
blance of  strength  to  the  argument  by 
making  the  conclusion  infinitely  desir- 
able. Strauss,  in  his  introduction,  has 
very  artfully  exhibited  a  picture  of  the 
way  in  which,  at  all  periods  of  progress 
in  knowledge,  religions  connected  with 
documentary  rules,  originatmg  in  less 
enligfatened  periods,  have  been  felt  to 
be  repugpiant  to  the  spirit  of  the  times ; 
and  has  successfully  traced  to  this 
source  the  Jewish  and  Christian  alle- 
gorical exegesis,  as  well  as  the  natural 
explanations  of  the  rationalists,  and  the 
moral  interpretation  of  Kant.  He 
draws  a  parallel,  dexterously  enough, 
between  the  course  thus  run  by  Chris- 
tianity and  that  of  Paganism,  which, 
in  the  same  way,  had  its  allegorists  and 
its  rationalists;  and,  as  usual,  while 
dealing  only  with  one  side  of  the  phe- 
nomena, succeeds  in  producing  a  po- 
pular representation  of  what  he  would 
have  us  believe  to  be  the  necessary  fate 
of  all  religions.  But  the  verisimilitude 
of  the  representation  vanishes  as  soon 
as  we  take  ui  all  the  phenomena. 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  indeed,  that 
the  allegorical  exegesis  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  the  church,  as  well  as  in 
the  schools  of  paganism,  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  felt  incongruity  between 
the  received  religious  documents  in 
each  case,  and  the  mental  cultivation 
of  the  times.  But  then,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  philosophy  and  civi- 
lization have  their  own  peculiar  pre- 
judices as  well  as  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism; and  a  true  revelation  will 
always,  at  some  point  or  other,  exhibit 
a  disproportion  between  itself  and 
the  fiuse  prejudices  of  every  age  and 
state  of  culture.  Thus  the  pure 
theology  and  ethics    of  the   Mosaic 
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religion  were  felt  to  be  an  incon- 
gnuty  by  the  narrow  intellect  and 
sensual  temper  of  the  early  Jew8»  while 
the  absence  of  metaphysical  refine- 
ment and  eztrayaganoe  was  a  source 
of  ^fficulties  to  the  Alexandrians. 
The  appearance,  therefore,  of  such 
incongruities,  even  when  they  arise 
from  increased  knowledge  and  culti- 
vation, is  no  proof,  and  is  hardly  a 
presumption  in  itself,  of  the  false- 
hood of  any  particular  religious  sys- 
tem ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  true  reli- 
gious system  such  incongruities  may 
be  expected  to  appear  from  the  very 
first,  and  to  contmue  as  long  as  the 
system  itself  continues  so  far  incor- 
rupt, as  to  retain  any  considerably 
prominent  points  of  truth  opposed  to 
the  prejudices  and  false  principles  or 
practices  of  the  successive  generations 
through  the  course  of  which  it  main* 
tains  itself. 

The  early  appearance,  too,  of  the 
allegorical  exegesis  in  the  Church, 
testifying  on  the  one  hand  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  felt  disparity  between  the 
Christian  Revelation  and  the  intel- 
lect of  the  times,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  intellect's  feeling  itself 
at  the  same  time  coerced  to  recog- 
nize the  truth  of  that  revelation, 
is  in  itself  a  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  that  reve- 
lation was  offered  to  the  world ;  be- 
cause there  was  then  no  lonp^  pre- 
scription or  ancestral  authority,  or 
national  pride,  or  civil  sanction,  or 
anything  except  conviction  to  prevent 
this  intellectual  reluctance  from  shak- 
ing off  the  Christian  system  alto- 
gether. Nor,  if  by  Christianity  be 
meant  the  doctrines  tao^t  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  can 
it  be  at  all  said  with  truth  that  all 
sense  of  disparity  between  it  and  th^ 
human  intellect,  ceased  during  the 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  refor- 
mation of  the  sixteenth  century.  For, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  manifest 
that  the  corruptions  of  Christianity 
which  prevailed  in  those  ages,  were 
the  result  of  a  sense  of  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  religion  delivered  in 
Uie  New  Testament  with  the  temper 
and  genius  of  those  generations.  So 
that,  although  the  disparity  between 
Christianity    and   the    prejudices    of 


men  shifted  round,  as  it  were,  to 
other  points  than  those  the  promi- 
nence of  which  was  felt  in  the  earlier 
and  more  enlightened  times,  yet  never- 
theless that  msparity  never  ceased  to 
be  felt,  or  to  manifest  its  beinf  felt 
in  the  modifications  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  which  the  human  intellect 
constructed  for  itself. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
same  progress  of  mental  culture  which 
brought  the  human  mind  into  harmo- 
ny with  those  parts  of  the  Christian 
system  which  had  been  disfig^ed  by 
the  corruptions  of  the  middle  ages, 
should,  at  the  same  time,  create  a 
sense  of  disparity  between  it  and  those 
corruptions,  as  it  did  in  the  shock  of 
the  Reformation.  Nor  is  it  surpri- 
sing, but  very  natural  also,  that  this 
same  progress  of  mental  culture  should 
have  Drought  back  with  it  some  of  the 
prejudices  of  earlier  civilisation  now 
retrieved,  as  well  as  some  other  pre- 
judices peculiar  to  itself;  and  that 
firom  these  prejudices  should  result  a 
new  reluctance  against  many  parts  of 
Christian  doctrine,  which  mul  been 
Quietly  assented  to  in  the  interval  of 
darkness.  For  instance,  as  experience 
of  the  many  tricks  and  impostures  of 
the  Pa^an  priests,  had  infused  a  gene- 
ral prejudice  against  all  supernatural 
claims  into  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers  in  the  first  century,  so  it 
was  not  surprising  that  a  discovwy  of 
the  many  sunilar  tricks  and  impostures 
of  the  Christian  priesthood,  should 
have  infused  a  similar  prejudice  into 
the  minds  of  men  in  the  sixteenth ; 
nor  that  the  detection  of  numerous 
and  gross  literary  forgeries,  which  fol- 
lowed i^on  the  restoration  of  criti- 
cism, should  have  generated  an  un- 
reasonable distrust  of  even  the  incor- 
rupt monuments  of  ancient  history  ; 
and  so,  in  many  other  cases. 

In  general,  since  firom  the  strange 
blending  of  good  and  evil  in  the  con- 
stitution of  things  in  this  world,  it 
seems  morally  impossible  that  men 
should  be  in  any  one  thing  either 
wholly  good  or  wholly  bad,  it  follows 
that  every  true  system  will  insensiblj 
receive  an  intermixture  of  error  ara 
corruption,  and  every  false  system  will 
be  obliged  to  maintdn  itself  by  some  imi- 
tation of,  or  analogy  to  truth  ;^  so  that 
truth  will  always  appear  to  have  upon 
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every  side  many  points  of  contact  with 
error*  and  be  oontinualij  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  it.  Thus  every  fresh 
accession  of  knowledge,  disdonng  to 
OS  some  error  which  we  did  not  re- 
oognize  before,  or  throwing  light  upon 
some  analogies  between  itSae  and  true 
systems  of  religion  or  philosophyy  will 
be  apt  to  bring  along  with  it  some  pre- 
judice  against  the  substantial  truth, 
which  has  been  blended  into  a  system 
with  the  newly  discovered  errors,  or 
forms  a  feature  of  resemblance  in  the 
newly  developed  analogies. 

But  it  may  be  proper  to  consider 
somewhat  more  particularly  the  spe- 
cial causes  which  influence  the  modern 
peculiar  modifications  of  unbelief. 

Over  and  above  the  continually 
operating  causes,  which  we  must  al- 
low for  at  all  times,  and  which  are 
more  or  less  directly  resolvable  into 
immoral  habits  or  dispositioiis,  we  may 
distinctly  trace  the  working  of  cer- 
tain pr^udices  resulting  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  philosophy,  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  criticism. 

It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted, 
that  in  former  times,  the  ready  faith, 
with  which  accounts  of  miracles  were 
often  received,  was  partly  owing  to  a 
prejudice  arising  out  of  the  state  of 
Ignorance  in  which  men  commonly 
were  with  respect  to  the  true  sequen- 
ces of  physical  causes  and  enects. 
Their  observation  was  not  sufficiently 
extended,  or  minute,  to  trace,  in  many 
cases,  the  invariable  natural  antece- 
dents of  many  sensible  phenomena, 
which,  therefore,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  refer,  imm^iately,  to  the 
known,  ultimate,  universal  antecedent 
or  cause, — the  will  of  God.  Hence, 
the  notion  of  the  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  the  Deity,  or  of  the  operation 
of  His  will  upon  the  sensible  pheno- 
mena, in  a  manner  not  reducible  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  succession,  be- 
came £uniliar  to  men's  minds,  and 
their  habitual  conviction  of  the  per- 
manence and  universality  of  those 
laws,  proportionably  flexible.  This 
disposition  to  recur  immediately  to 
the  ultimate  cause,  had  mischievous 
effects  both  upon  religion  and  philoeo^ 
phy,  inclining  men  to  a  blind  credulity 
in  the  one,  and  a  fanciful  indolence  in 
the  other :  so  that  the  first  reformers 
of  natural  science  (who  had  the  ^ood 
of  both  equally  at  heart)  set  Sieir 
faces  strenuouny  against  it,  and  at 
last  succeeded  in  infusing  a  spirit  of 


experiment  and  induction.  Accoi 
ingly,  as  modem  observation  bee'' 
more  exact  and  extensive,  the  re' 
tion  of  anomalies  to  general  and  k^t^^ 
sistent  rules,  became  gradually  every 
day  more  perfect ;  and  Aus,  miracles 
not  only  lost  the  prejudice  in  their 
favour,  which  they  derived  fit)m  their 
beloiiging,  specifically,  to  a  class  of 
&cts,  the  idea  of  which  was  familiar  to 
the  imagination ;  but  they  incurred  a 
new  prejudice  against  them,  in  being 
confounded  with  that  residuum  of  phy- 
sical irregularities,  which  it  is  the  bu- 
siness of  scientific  observation  and  the- 
ory to  eliminate  altogether,  and  which 
men  of  science  are  genersdly  too  im- 
patiently eager  to  eliminate  by  imper- 
fect experiments  and  ra^  hypotheses. 
Farther  still,  as  formerly  tie  number 
of  anomalous  appearances  in  the  course 
of  things,  makmg  recurrence  to  a  su- 
pernatural cause  continually  necessary 
m  physics,  had  kept  physical  investi- 
gators constantly  m  mind  of  the  ulti- 
mate supernatural  antecedent  of  all 
phenomena;  so,  on  the  contrary,  the 
nabit  of  searching  only  for  second 
causes  had  an  accidental  tendency  to 
dispose  them  towards  disregarding  that 
ultimate  cause  altogether,  as  superflu- 
ous for  any  purpose.  In  the  same  way, 
in  the  progress  of  mental  philosophy, 
not  only  has  the  cause  of  religion  in 
general,  and  of  Christianity  in  parti- 
cular, been  undeservedly  injured  by 
the  discovery,  or  supposed  discovery, 
of  the  falsehood  or  insufficiency  of  such 
proofs  of  them  as  either  in  their  form 
or  substance  appeared  to  involve  some 
exploded  error  of  former  metaphysics ; 
but  new  metaphysical  theories,  con- 
structed in  the  same  impatient  eager- 
ness to  cover  all  the  phenomena,  and 
expunge  everything  fifom  the  circle  oi 
knowledge,  wnich  cannot  be  expressed 
(as  it  were)  in  the  terms  of  some 
known  formula,  have  been  adopted, 
which,  sometimes  directly,  and  some- 
times in  their  consequences,  have 
r€»lly  or  apparently  come  into  conflict 
with  revdation.  Thus,  sometimes  the 
anomalies  of  Will  and  the  irregular 
phenomena  of  Evil,  have  been  reduced 
under  a  law  of  absolute  necessity. 
Sometimes  the  reality  of  all  objective 
knowledge  has  been  expunged,  and  re- 
ligion resolved  into  the  mere  dictates 
of  the  moral  sense.  Sometimes  the 
moral  sense  itself  has  been  brought  by 
a  subtle  analysis  to  the  primitive  ele- 
ments of  the  corporeal  appetites.  And 
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re  conflicts  of  reyela^iou  with  a  thou- 
grya^  discordant  theories,  as  much  op- 
sen^  to  each  other  as  they  are  to  it, 
always  as  the  conflict  of 
revealed  religion  with  the  advance  of 
human  knowledge. 

The  progress  of  universal  literature 
also,  in  the  increased  study  of  criti- 
cism, langua|?es,  and  history,  bringing 
men  intimately  acquainted  with  many 
false  systems  of  religion,  and  thereby 

Presenting  to  their  minds  many  paral- 
)Is  to  features  in  the  Christian  and 
Mosaic  systems  which  had  not  been 
previously  observed.  The  investiga- 
tion, in  some  instances,  the  discovery 
of  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the 
developments  of  religion  as  a  piece  of 
natural  history,  and  the  tendency,  in 
tiiis  case  also,  to  stretdi  the  same  laws 
ever  the  one  remaining  excepted  case, 
these  causes  have  produceda  prejudice, 
in  the  present  state  of  human  culture, 
unfavourable  to  the  claims  of  Revda- 
tion.  It  is  not  surprising,  too,  that 
the  amount  of  knowledge,  when  newly 
acquired,  should  be  over-estimated,  or 
that,  when  over-estimated,  it  should  be 
rashly — not  to  say  absurdly — employ- 
ed ;  as  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  modem  art  of  criticism,  and  eq>e- 
cially  what  is  called  <^the  higher  cri- 
ticism," has  been  employed  in  discre- 
diting the  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness of  various  undoubted  monuments 
of  antiquity. 

In  almost  all  cases  alike,  the  appc^ 
rent  antagonism  between  revelation 
and  science  has  resulted  firom  haste  to 
gratify  that  natural  instinct  (which  is 
m  some  sense  the  spur  to  all  scientific 
inquiry),  whereby  we  are  prompted 
ever  to  reduce  the  unknown  to  the 
terms  of  the  known,  and  to  brin^  all 
the  materials  of  our  knowledge  mto 
the  harmony  of  an  adjusted  system 
perfectly  penetrated  and  mastered  by 
the  mind  itself  in  all  its  parts.  This 
instinct  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  natural 
vaticination,  by  which  we  foresee  that 
all  phenomena  must  have  in  them  the 
law  of  unity,  even  before  we  have  dis- 
covered it.  It  is  true;  because  we 
are  the  offspring  of  Grod,  and  our  minds 
are  made  in  His  likeness,  and  continu- 
ally tending  towards  the  perfection 
of  that  likeness,  and  therefore  to- 
wards the  form  c^  comprehension 
under  which  His  mind  compre- 
hends all  things  in  complete  umty; 
and  experience  perpetuaUy  fulfils  this 
vaticination,  because  phenomena,   as 


emanating  froo  the  divine  mind,  real- 
ly have  wis  law  of  harmony  in  them, 
and  our  powers  of  discovering  it  are 

g)rpetually  increasing  with  exercise, 
ut  overhaste  to  gratify  this  instinct 
defeats  its  own  purpose ;  mx  can  it 
ever  be  wholly  gratified  but  by  man's 
ceasing  to  be  finite  ;  and  to  suppose  a 
finite  being  actually  to  reach  absolute 
infinity  in  the  way  of  progression,  is 
manifestly  the  wildest  of  absurdities. 
The  tendencies  here  spoken  of  be- 
gan to  exhibit  themseves  very  early  in 
modem  philosophy  and  criticism  ;  and, 
in  &ct,  little  more  has  been  done  in 
the  last  two  centuries  than  develope, 
apply,  and  illustrate  the  principles  pro- 
pounded in  the  preceding.     The  most 
important    part   of  modem  infidelity 
seems  to  derive  itself  through  Spinoza 
from  Hobbes,  in  whom  the  dogmatical 
systematising  spirit  is  most  remarkably 
manifested,  and  whose  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  whole  mass  of  phenomena, 
physical,   moral,  and  intellectual,  to 
one  or  two  simple  laws,  is  one  of  the 
boldest  efforts  at  anticipating  the  per- 
fection of  human  science  upon  record. 
But  in  this  attempt  he  found  himself 
crossed  and  confronted  upon  all  sides 
by  the  authority  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem.  In  politics,  he  found  it  asserting 
the  superiority  of  the  laws  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  all  eartMy  dominion,   and 
thus  presenting  an  obistinate  resistance 
to  that  universjEd  despotism  of  the  ma- 
gistrate which  he  sought  to  introduce : 
m  physics,  the  doctrme  of  spirits  and 
of  miracles ;   in  metaphysics,  the  flree- 
dom  of  the  will  and  the  supremacy  of 
conscience ;  in  morals,  the  whole  biand 
of  Christian  virtues  and  the  motives 
by  which  they  are  supported,  stood 
ranged  in  opposition  to  his  theories. 
Neither  his  own  principles  nor  the 
temper  of  the  times  allowed  him  openly 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  authority  of  re- 
velation ;  and,  with  a  boldness   cha- 
racteristic of  his  daring  spirit,  he  set 
the  precedent   (hitherto  unezampledf^ 
in  the  Church)  of  forcing  it  into  ac- 
cordance with  irreligious  principles. 
There  is  a  strong   resemblance,    in 
many  respects,  between  the  systems  of 
Hobbes  and  Spinoza;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  perceive,  that  the  latter 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  indebted  to  the 
former.  But  Spinoza  mingled  with  his 
system,  principles  borrowed,  on  one 
side,  from  Descartes,  and  on  the  other* 
from  his  Jewish  learning ;  and  tiius 
gave  it  a  more  profound  and  myste- 
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rious  air  of  grandeur,  than  the  plainer 
and  more  plebeian  system  of  the  conv* 
mon-sense  Englishman  could  ever  be 
made  to  wear.  From  Spinoza,  as  the 
common  ancestor,  we  may  trace  the 
greatest  part  of  the  modern  infidel  fa- 
mily in  Germany.  In  his  Pantheisnif 
we  see  the  principle  of  their  metaphy- 
sics. In  his  Tnwtatus  HtstoricO'The- 
ohgicusy  we  have  a  large  application 
of  that  method  of  Euhemerus,  which 
was  expanded  offensiyely  in  the  Wolf- 
enbiittel  Fra^ents,  and  apologetically 
by  the  Rationalists;  while  it  is  less 
seldom  observed,  that  the  moral  inter- 
pretation of  £[ant  is  anticipated  in  his 
jPhUosopkia  Scriptura  Interpres,  To- 
land  followed  as  he  could  (for,  in  truth, 
he  was  but  a  superficial  pretender) 
in  the  steps  of  Spmoxa»  and  did  some- 
thing more  than  his  master  in  apply- 
ing the  method  of  Euhemerus  to  the 
New  as  well  as  to  the  Old  Testament. 
In  his  time,  a  great  number  of  infidels 
(or  Free-thinkers,  as  they  called  them- 
selves), encouraged  by  ih»  tolerance 
which  prevailed  after  the  Bevolution, 
had  b^^  to  assail  revelation  from 
various  points  of  attack,  and  upon  dif- 
ferent prineiplefl ;  but  their  influence 
was,  ultimately,  much  more  perma- 
nently and  strongly  felt  upon  the  Con** 
iinent  of  Europe  than  at  home.*  For, 
dvil  and  religious  freedom,  while  it 
causes  or  allows  a  continual  struggle 
between  the  tendencies  to  tyranny  and 
licentiousness,  is  a  security  against  ei- 
ther aoquirinff  sufficient  body  and  force 
to  overturn  uie  balance  of  rational  li- 
berty. In  England,  every  objection 
which  infidels  were  inclined  to  make, 
was  made  at  onoe  openly,  and  at 
once  openly  answered.  Elsewhere, 
such  objections  were  secretly  dis- 
seminated, under  cover  of  an  out- 
ward respect  for  the  religion  of  the 
country;  and  no  hostility  appearing 
upon  we  surface,  for  a  lon^  tune  no 
imminent  danger  was  genen&y  appre- 
hended, and  Uierefore,  little  done  to 
check  it,  until  the  tumult  of  the  French 
Revolution  disclosed  its  real  magni- 
tude, at  which  crisis,  the  efforts  of  the 
defenders  of  revelation  were  unfortu- 
nately, for  the  time,  too  late. 
Bu^  all  through,  it  must  be  remem- 


bered that  theological  was  w^ 
along  with  philosophic  prej 
Thus,  the  zeal  of  the  Roman  ^ 
deprive  the  Protestants  of  their  rule 
of  faith  gave  occasion  to  many  deli- 
berate attacks  bv  Roman  controver- 
tists  upon  the  eviaence  for  the  authen- 
ticity and  genuineness  of  the  original 
documents  of  Scripture,  as  weU  as 
upon  the  certainty  of  the  established 
canons  of  scriptural  interpretation. 
While  the  jealousy  of  the  Protestants 
to  accumulate  securities  for  this  palla- 
dium of  the  Reformation  induced 
them  to  consecrate  along  with  it  a 
number  of  superfluous  and  supersti- 
tious notions,  which  they  enforced 
upon  the  members  of  their  commu- 
mon,  under  the  most  solemn  ecclesias- 
tical sanctions,  whereby  they  not  only 
embarrassed  the  defence  of  what  was 
really  essential  to  their  cause,  but 
rendered  tlie  revulsion  the  more  vio- 
lent when  the  impatience  of  intellec- 
tual control,  inherent  in  the  genius  of 
Protestantism,  at  length  succeeded  in 
throwing  off  these  aSien  obCgations. 
Such  a  revulsion  appeared  early  in  the 
Grotian  and  Socinian  exegesis,  applied 
at  first  chi^y,  if  not  whrnly*  to  texts 
which  relate  to  doctrine,  but  which, 
by  familiarising  men's  minds  with  false 
principles  of  criticism,  or  misapplica- 
tions of  the  true,  made  a  provision  for 
transferring  both,  upon  occasi<Mi,  to 
texts  which  contained  a  narrative  of 
fiicts.  The  zeal  of  Protestants,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  depreciate  tradition, 
which  was  always  the  grand  plea  of 
their  opponents,  gave  occasion  to  an 
historical  scepticism  upon  their  part 
with  respect  to  ancient  ecclesiastica 
writings,  and  the  testimonies  which 
those  writings  contained,  highly  pre- 
judicial, in  the  event,  to  their  own 
cause,  so  far  as  it  was  the  common 
cause  of  truth,  and  led  them  sometimes 
to  substitute  the  internal  for  the  ex- 
ternal evidences  of  revelation,  in  a  way 
that  laid  their  systems  peculiarly  open 
to  the  abuses  of  fanaticism  upon  the 
one  side,  and  infidelity  upon  the  other. 
As  philosophy  too,  and  theology  have 
in  reality  much  common  matter,  and 
are  often  supposed  to  have  more  than 
{Hroperly  belongs  to  them  both,  or,  in- 


*  It  is  remarkabl*  that  with  the  exception  of  Middleton  (^Letter  to  WaUrland 
and  Po$thumou9  Tracts,')  and,  perhaps,  a  few  of  the  dissenters,  none  of  the  English 
clergy  shewed  any  open  disposition  to  make  use  of  the  method  of  Euhemerus  apolo- 
getically. 
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grtrf^  eitber  of  them,  it  was  natural 
senshilosophical  conclusions  should 
■fH  .iVn  into  theology,  and  theolo- 
gical conclusions  into  philosophy  ;  and 
when  the  i>rinciples  of  a  false  philo- 
iophy  have  in  eitner  way  (L  e.  whether 
the  false  philosophy  has  generated 
the  wrons  religious  belief,  or  the  false 
theology  has  generated  or  borrowed 
aid  from  the  erroneous  human  science) 
made  a  lodgment  (as  it  were)  for 
themselves  m  some  article  of  a  re- 
ceived system  of  religion,  they  will 
tend  towards  developing  their  logical 
consequences  in  relation  to  every  other 
article  of  that  s;^stem,  and  even,  besides 
their  strict  logical  conseauences,  may 
be  expected,  from  the  innerent  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  to  draw  after 
them  other  false  principles  connected 
with  them  by  mere  affimties  in  relation 
to  taste,  or  the  accidental  combination 
of  being  held  bjr  the  same  schools  of 
science.  Thus  it  may  b^  that  some 
points  of  scholastic  divinity  (and  of 
the  earlier  theology  upon  which  the 
scholastic  is  built),  have  served  to 
harbour  realism  with  its  pantheistic 
tendencies  in  the  Christian  system; 
and  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  respect- 
ing the  divine  decrees,  and  the  neces- 
sary determination  of  the  human  will, 
have,  at  least,  been  an  occasion  for 
introducing  into  the  reformed  churches 
speculations  subversive  of  the  very 
foundations  of  all  religion. 

True  religion  and  true  philosophy 
(considered  objectively)  must  always, 
so  &r  as  they  have  common  matter, 
coincide  in  their  conclusions;  but 
human    systems  in    both  will    often 


vary  between  th^&sdvcs,  and  in  either 
will  often  contradict  the  truth  in  the 
other.  In  this  latter  case,  as  soon  as 
a  perceptible  variance  arises  between 
true  religion  and  systematic  philo- 
sophy, or  systematic  religion  and  true 
pmlosophy,  we  should  re-examine  our 
systems  to  the  bottom,  in  order  to 
find  out  where  the  wrong  premise  was 
let  in  which  produced  an  error  in  the 
result;  and  this,  in  fact,  frequently 
lies  concealed  in  some  obscure  and 
little -suspected  comer  of  the  system. 
So  that,  in  these  cases,  complicated 
mistakes  are  likely  to  be  made.  Some- 
times an  attempt  at  rectification  is 
made  on  the  wron^  side,  and  truth 
disfigured  to  bring  it  into  accordance 
with  system;  sometimes,  even  when 
the  attempt  is  made  on  the  right  side, 
it  is  yet  made  at  the  wrong  point,  the 
perceptible  variance  being  corrected 
only  by  an  arbitrary  change  where  it 
manifests  itself  openly  in  the  conclu- 
sion, and  not  where  it  lies  hidden  in 
thepremises. 

Here,  then,  we  take  leave  of  Stranss 
for  the  present.  We  have  no  great 
fears  of  tne  results  of  his  book  in  tiiis 
country.  On  the  contrary,  we .  con- 
sider his  polemic  against  tibe  Ration- 
alists even  valuable ;  and,  fisr  his  own 
theory,  we  feel,  with  Julius  Miiller, 
that,  ''the  fact,  that  a  boundless 
scepticism  in  the  criticism  of  the  gos- 
pel  narratives  has  here  reached  a  cer- 
tain conclusion,  and  reached  its  de- 
structive consequences,  contains  a  pro- 
phecy, that  the  time  for  its  overthrow 
IS  at  hand." 
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There  are  few  things,  in  the  diversi- 
fied department  of  our  libraries)  that 
uasses  under  tHe  title  of  '<  light  read- 
ing/* better  than  just  »uch  a  brace  of 
volomes  as  these;   lively,  intelligent, 
and  picturesque ;   delightfully  devoid 
of  the  thousandfold  affectations  of  the 
professional  travel-writer ;  putting  the 
reader  at  once  on  a  level  with  the  au- 
thor ;  inlaid  with  few  fossils  of  geo- 
log^y  bristling  with  no  economical  sta- 
Usticsysubservient  to  no pre-deter mined 
theory,  leaving  even  maps  and  plans  to 
the  imagination, conveving  useful  infor- 
mation m  the  agreeable  way  it  was  ac- 
quired— ^by  the  active  personal  obser- 
vations of  an  acute  and  vigilant  mind. 
Andas  Captain  Kennedy — though  suffi* 
ciently  scientific  when  occasion  calls — is 
content  without  aspiring  absolutely  to 
plav  the  Humboldt  or  the  Murchbon, 
80  he  has  happily  escaped  the  opposite 
extreme  of  the  ultra-imaginative  tribe, 
who  people  road-side  inns   with  the 
creations  of  a  mind  too  mighty  for 
this  common  world,  value  their  lives 
at  a  pin*s  fee,  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
of  being  probably  murdered,  so  it  be 
but  by  thieves  of  Araby,  and  are  un- 
able  to  sit  their  camel  except  in  ecsta- 
sies of  horror  and  of  joy.     Captain 
Kennedy  has  not  gone  abroad  vowing 
and  swearing  that  he  will  be  original 
at  whatever  risk ;  with  the  resolve,  de- 
liberate and  prepense,  that  he  will  see 
every  thing  in  an  aspect  such  as  no 
previous  traveller  has  ever  caught  and 
realized  ;  he  has  not  writen  an  *'  Eo- 
then,"  for  (we  are  bound  to  sav)  he 
does  not  appear  to  discover  the  slight- 
est merit  in  attempting  to  sneer  away 
the  holiest  associations  of  mankind ; 
just  because  from  their  very  force  and 
appropriateness  they  are  so  universally 
felt  and  acknowledged,  as  not  to  suit 
the  object  of  a  describer  who  is  deter- 
mined to  be  startling  and  unprece- 
dented, whatever  it  may  cost.     We  do 
not  find  many  traces  of  Mr.  Kinglake's 
peculiar  brilliancies  in  Captain  Kenne- 
dy's soberer  sketches ;  but  we  do  not 
miss  them ; — for,  we  honestly  confess. 


we  deem  such  beauties  (singular  and 
exquisite  as  no  doubt  they  frequently 
are)  but  dearly  purchased,  if  we  are 
to  receive  with  them  a  revival  of  that 
blase  scepticism  of  the  Byron  school, 
which  we  thought  and  hoped  had  years 
ago  yawned  away  its  heartless  and  epi- 
curean existence  out  of  our  literature. 
The  region  over  which  Captain 
Kennedy  and  Lord  Feilding  travelled, 
has,  nevertheless,  its  own  associations 
of  antique  interest ;  neither  is  our  au- 
thor at  all  destitute  of  the  faculty  to 
evoke  them  at  the  fitting  season.  A 
wild  and  stern  history  is  that  of  Al- 
giers I  The  Roman  (Caesar  himself 
has  left  his  impress  and  name  on  Mau- 
ritania) ;  the  Vandal ;  the  Saracen;  the 
proud  Almoravide;  the  fanatic  chil- 
dren of  Mohamedin,  the  Marabout; 
the  shereefs  of  Hascen,  and  their 
fierce  and  sanguinary  tetrarchy ;  the 
Spanish  rule  (they   were   the   palmy 

days  of  the  Peninsula's  naval  glory 

the  days  of  Gama,  and  Cabral,  and 
Magellan,  and  Columbus  himself)  ;  the 
terrible  sway  that  followed  it,  of  mer- 
ciless Horuc  Barbarossa,  "  the  chosen 
of  God  ;"  the  yet  more  savage  tyranny 
of  his  brother  tiger,  Hayraddin,  with 
his  mighty  Mole  built  in  the  blood 
and  sweat  of  thirty  thousand  Christian 
slaves  ;  and  then  the  Armada — better 
meant,  yet  not  better  fated,  than  its 
successor  on  our  own  coasts  some 
seven  and  forty  years  after— of  the 
great  Catholic  Emperor,— -armed  with 
papal  bulls,  and  graced  with  lovely 
ladies,  and  pennoned  with  the  emblaz- 
oned cross,  that  was  to  charm  down 
the  crescent  of  the  Infidel ;  the  storm 
and  earthquake  (it  was  even  so  a  pro- 
phetic voice  had  predicted  but  a  few  days 
before,  in  the  divan  of  Algiers)  that 
covered  the  bay  with  the  wrecks  and  the 
carcases  of  Christian  seamen  and  Chris- 
tian knights ;  the  wild  enterprise,  un- 
der Charles's  successor,  of  Juan  Gas- 
con, left  to  bleach  iu  the  winds  upon  his 
iron  hook ;  the  total  independence  at 
last  (early  in  the  seventeenth  century) 
of  Algiers,  thenceforth    the   avowed 
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metropolis  of  piracy,  with  its  ruthless 
corsairs  on  either  side  of  Spain — from 
Malaga  to  Santa  Maria — whose  gal- 
leys and  brigantines  were  the  terror 
of  every  port  in  the  Mediterranean^ 
and  startled  even  Venice  in  her  Adri- 
atic coTC.  And  then  we  have  France^ 
for  the  first  time  signally  on  the  scene^ 
when  her  Du  Quesne,  the  Frenchman's 
Nelson,  taking  vengeance  on  the  pub- 
lic enemy  of  mankind,  shadowed  forth, 
as  a  Frenchman  might,  the  doings  of 
our  own  Exmouth.  **  Fired  at  the 
sound/*  we  coolly  jump  some  hundred 
and  thirty  or  forty  years  of  small  his- 
tory, and  come  with  a  bound  upon 
that  mighty  day,  when  his  magnificent 
Queen  Charlotte  took  her  ground 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  Mole  of  Al- 
giers, and  the  whole  tremendous  steep, 
sweatinflf  fire  from  every  iron  pore, 
vomited  cannon  balls  for  seven  hours 
upon  the  undaunted  EngUshman  and 
his  crews,  till  (it's  "  a  way  we  have" 
in  our  navy)  one  by  one  the  batteries 
were  sullenly  silent,  the  exhausted 
volcano  fell  back  within  its  blackened 
crater,  and  the  smoke,  that  vaulted 
that  gory  bay  with  a  darkness  that 
might  be  felt,  clearing  slowly  off,  re- 
vealed the  beaten  Moor's  destroyed 
fieet — frigate,  and  corvette,  and  gun- 
boat, scattered  and  burned — and  the 
haughty  unbeliever's  drooping  flag 
humbled  before  the  Mistress  of  the 
Seas.  Nor  yet  is  all  over.  France  is 
once  more  upon  the  scene,  more  per- 
manently if  not  more  gallantly  tnan 
before;  Bourmont  and  Duperre  are 
in  Sidi  Ferrtg  ;  that  same  July  had 
more  *'  glorious  days  "  than  three ;  for 
after  a  sparkling  campaign  from  the 
coast  inward,  the  commander  receives 
(with  the  hand  that  has  dashed  aside 
the  father's  tears  for  a  gallant  son  slain, 
some  days  before,  in  the  mellay),  the 
Algerine  flag  of  truce,  among  the  ruins 
of  the  exploded  '^fort  of  the  Emperor." 
Since  then,  who  knows  not  of  their 
courage  and  their  difficulties,  their  va- 
lour and  their  vexations ;  the  satisfac- 
tory working  of  that  perpetual   Al- 


gerine  safety-valve  for  high-pressure 
democracy  at  home ;  their  marshals, 
their  nuzias,  their  smoked  Arabs,  and 
their  Abd-el-Kader? 

We  have  been  historical  enough  in 
all  conscience ;  and  yet,  we  might  shoot 
farther  down  the  *'  dark  postern  of  time 
long  elapsed."  To  those  who  love  to 
dwell  for  awhile  among  the  visions  of 
old  mythological  romance,  to  breathe 
the  fresh  morning  <ur  of  the  world's 
history, — thoughts  that  date  long  be- 
fore any  of  these  periods  arise  in  con- 
nexion with  thb  ancient  land.  The 
northern  regions  of  Africa  have  been^ 
in  every  age,  the  special  home  of  the 
marvellous.  Atlas  itself — ^the  streams 
and  valleys  of  Atlas — among  which  our 
tourist  wandered, — with  what  *' gla- 
mour and  gramarye  "  are  they  associ- 
ated 1  The  churlish  Titan  himself,  and 
his  seven  daughters  (now  shining  on  us 
among  the  star^,  and  his  Hesperian 
gardens  far  away  in  Fez,  and  his  trans- 
mutation,— when  the  stern  eye  of  Me- 
dusa petrified  the  hardened  old  sinner 
into  those  hills  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  feet  high,  that  belt  Morocco, 
and  stretch  a  younger  progeny  into 
Alg^er ;  and  his  thenceforth  office  to 
pillar  the  eternal  heavens:* — The  At- 
lantes — ^wheresoever  those  miserables 
dwelt — who  wont  to  solemnly  curse  (so 
attests  Herodotus)  the  blessed  sun 
himself,  for  scorching  them  amid  their 
withered  fields;  the  vanished  Island 
somewhere  on  those  visionary  coasts* 
that  Plato  spake  of,  and  all  the  worid 
has  dreamed  about  ever  since;  the 
mystic  Valley  of  Atlas,  which  though  it 
open  upon  the  sea,  ocean  dares  not  to 
enter,  awed  by  the  sacred  presence 
that  haunts  the  place,  but  rises  in  a 
crystal  wall  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge, 
an  everlasting  barricade  of  watersf 
(invisible,  no  doubt,  to.  the  dull  eyes  of 
modern  unbelief)  ;  and  so  on,  through 
a  succession  of  magic  and  marvel,  ne- 
cromancing  and  sorcery,  of  all  time — 
from  those  dwarfish  enchanters  of  the 
Libyan  deserts,  whom  dear  Herodotus 
describes  (ii.  32),  to  the  more  modern 


*  Ideler,  however,  maintains,  and  plausibly  enough,  that  the  '*old  original" 
Atlas,  whose  foundations  are  deep  in  ocean,  and  whose  'pillars  reach  to  heaven 
(Odyss.  i.  52),  was  no  other  than  the  Peak  of  Tenerifi«,  seen  as  it  rises  direct  from 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  by  the  early  Phoenician  navigators :  but  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  afterwards,  not  reaching  the  Canaries,  and  looking  ont  for  some  great 
western  monatain  to  answer  the  description,  gave  the  title  to  the  Mauritanian  diain. 

t  Maximus  Tyrius.  Diss.  38. 
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maogralHes  of  Eastern  story,  or  to  that 
f^ir  Witch  of  Atlas,  whom  Percy  Shel- 
ley  saw  in  hb  dreams : — 

**  A  lovely  lady  gsmented  in  Uglit 

Trom  her  own  beauty  t  deep  her  eyet,  es  are 
Two  opening*  of  uniiahomable  night 
Seen  through  a  tempest't  doren  roof;** — 

And  no  wonder,  for 

**  Her  mother  wai  one  of  the  Atlantidea  t 
The  all-behoIdlng  enn  had  ne'er  beholden 

In  hi*  wide  Toyage  o*er  contlnente  and  was. 
So  iSUr  a  creatore,  ae  ihe  lay  enlblden 

In  the  warm  shadow  of  her  loTcUneM  i — 

He  kiaMd  her  with  hit  beami,  and  made  all  golden 

The  chamber  of  grey  rock  in  which  the  lay  i 

She  in  that  dream  of  J<7  diMoIved  away. 

**  *Tia  Mid  fhe  was  first  changed  into  a  T^ionr, 
And  then  into  a  cloud,  such  clouds  as  flit, 

Like  splendour- winged  moths  about  a  taper, 
Round  the  red  west  when  the  sun  din  in  it ; 

And  then  into  a  meteor,  such  as  caper 
On  hill-tops  when  the  moon  is  in  a  flt  i 

Then  into  one  of  those  mysterious  start 

"Which  hide  Uiemselres  between  the  Earth  and  Mars. 

**  Tto  times  the  mother  of  the  Months  had  bent 
Her  bow  beside  the  folding  star,  and  bidden 

With  that  bright  step  the  biUows  to  indent 
The  tea-deserted  sand :  like  children  chidden 

At  her  command  they  tret  came  and  went : — 
Since  in  that  cave  a  dewy  splendour  hidden 

Took  shape  and  motion :  with  the  liring  form 

Of  thto  embodied  power  the  care  grew  warm." 

And  SO  the  *'  lovely  Lady"  came  to 
light;  who  forthwith  proceeded  to 
spread  joy  over  the  face  of  earth,  to 
reconcile  foes,  make  lovers  happy, 
(after  the  least  ceremonious  fashion;, 
extirpate  priests  and  religions,  and 
proclaim  the  universe  regeneration  of 
society.  Such  are  the  French-Revola- 
tion-doctrines,  that,  it  appears,  are  po- 
pular among  the  most  fashionable  ne- 
cromantic circles  of  Mauritania.  But 
whatever  become  of  this  philosophic 
graft,  the  stock  itself— the  lovely  de- 
mon lady — was  appropriately  enough 
placed  among  those  enchanted  wilds, 
where  the  imagination  of  all  ages  has 
fixed  the  head- quarters  of  the  super- 
natural. The  mysterious  boundary  of 
uninhabitable  desert,  in  which  all  that 
the  ancients  knew  of  Africa  was  gradu- 
ally lost,  left  room  for  every  gloomy 
caprice  of  fancy  ;  each  sunny  land  from 
Egypt  to  the  Atlantic,  disappeared 
southward,  in  one  huge,  unknown,  im- 
penetrable wilderness,  within,  and  be- 
vond  which,  what  wonders  might  not 
be  conceived  to  lie!  A  land  unpeo- 
pled of  man  seemed  the  proper  haunt 
of  demon  and  monster ;  and  tne  savage 
and  venomous  animals  that  issued  in 
countless  multitudes  firom  the  bosom 
of  the  leontim  arida  nuirix — the  sole 
visible  representatives  of  the  vast  un- 


known barrenness — deepened  and  con- 
firmed the  impression  of  terror. 

All  that  lay  beyond  that  broad  belt 
of  sand  was  a  mystery  in  those  days. 
Yet  we  to  whom,  with  all  our  advan- 
tages, so  immense  a  portion  of  Africa 
still  remains  utterly  unknown,  have 
not  much  right  to  speak  with  su- 
perciliousness of  the  conjectures  of 
the  old  geographers  about  it.  We 
have,  indeed,  circled  the  whole  vast 
sea-board  of  Africa — we  have  cut 
into  the  rich  and  juicy  rind  a  little  way 
all  round ;  but  even  here,  are  we  quite 
certain  that  we  modems  have  been  the 
first  to  do  so  ?  There  is  hardly  any 
more  interesting  question  than  this  in 
all  the  controversies  of  classical  criti- 
cism. It  would  certidnly  seem  that 
the  ancients  never  generally  approach- 
ed any  correct  idea  of  the  vast  extent 
to  which  Africa  reaches  towards  the 
south.  Homer's  Oceanic  River  en- 
circling the  whole  earth,  was  specially 
regarded  as  the  further  limit  of  Ethio- 
pia, Yet  what  a  glimpse  is  that  which 
the  old  chronicler  of  Caria  gives  us, 
when  he  relates  (Herod,  iv.  42)  that 
"  Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  pent  certain 
Phoenicians  in  ships,  with  orders  to 
pass  by  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  into 
the  sea  which  lies  to  the  north  of 
Africa,  and  then  to  return  to  Egypt. 
These  Phoenicians  thereupon  set  sail 
from  the  Red  Sea,  and  entered  into 
the  Southern  Ocean.  On  the  approach 
of  autumn  they  landed  in  Africa,  and 
planted  some  grain  in  the  quarter  to 
which  they  had  come ;  when  thb  was 
ripe,  and  they  had  cut  it  down,  they 
put  to  sea  agiun.  Having  spent  two 
years  in  this  way,  they  m  the  third 
passed  ihe  Columns  of  Hercules,  and 
returned  to  Egypt.  Their  relation 
may  obtain  credit  from  others,  but  to 
me  it  seems  incredible ;  for  they  af- 
firmed that  as  they  sailed  around  the 
coast  of  Africa,  they  had  the  sun  on 
their  right  hand"  It  is  to  Herodo- 
tus's  constant  and  invaluable  accuracy, 
as  a  witness  of  what  he  heard  (how- 
ever to  himself  dubious  or  incredible), 
that  we  owe  the  irresistible  confirma- 
tion which  the  last  clause  contains  of 
the  fact,  that  these  navigators  must 
have  passed  the  line.  Herodotus  him- 
self (not  to  speak  of  hb  perfect  honesty) 
could  never  have  invented  a  notion  ut- 
terly foreign  to  all  his  own  conceptions 
of  tne  figure  of  the  earth  ;  nor  is  there 
anv    reason  to   ftunnose  the    idea  to 
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have  originated  in  an^^  theories  ha- 
zarded on  the  subject  by  any  school  of 
astronomers  at  that  early  date.  Long 
after,  in  Strabo,  we  have  the  very  in- 
teresting, but  unfortunately  incomplete 
account  of  the  enterprises  of  Eudoxus, 
to  circumnavigate  Africa,  whose  sue* 
cess  Mela  records,  but  overloads  the 
narrative  with  a  pile  of  fabulous  won- 
ders that  sadly  sinks  its  credit.  Ren- 
nell  thinks  that  Hanno's  celebrated 
Periplus  extended  as  far  as  Sierra 
Leone.*  But  the  interior  was  still  a 
mystery  unrevealed.  There  are  those 
who  maintain  that  the  waters  of  the 
Joliba,  and  the  palaces  of  Timbuc- 
too  itself,  were  reached  centuries  be- 
fore our  era  (see  Larcher  on  the  sin- 
gular story  in  Herodotus,  ii.  32)  ;  but 
whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  or 
the  success  of.  individual  enterprises, 
it  is  certain  no  impression  was  made 
upon  the  current  and  popular  belief, 
which  bounding  Africa  by  the  ocean, 
or  uniting  it  with  India  (<<  Garamantes 
ct  Indos"),  in  either  case  cut  it  short, 
and  confined  it  to  the  northern  tro- 
pic. And  80  central  Africa  remained 
shrouded  in  its  desert  mystery,  as  it 
Ftill  remains,  amid  all  the  light  that 
has  illumined  its  maritime  geography, 
and  though  indefatigable  Britiun  has 
contrived  to  plant  permanently  her 
people  and  her  government  beyond  its 
Hottentots  and  Bechuanas. 

But  it  is  the  destiny  of  civilization  to 
advance ;  it  is  essentially  progressive — 
essentially  aggressive ;  and  this,  too, 
in  a  perpetually  accelerated  ratio.  Ci- 
vilization not  only  grows  in  the  sur- 
face it  covers,  but  it  grows  in  the  in- 
tensity  of  its  restless  impatience  to 
cover  more.  It  tends  to  multiply  po- 
pulation, and  it  tends  to  multiply  hu- 
man desires  (in  the  constant  discovery 
of  new  and  varied  objects  for  them)  ; 
and  both  are  tendencies  that  demand 
room  ;  that  involve — the  one,  the  need 
of  colonization — the  other,  the  spread 
of  commerce ;  and  that,  in  the  supe- 
rior mental  enercry  they  evoke  and 
exercise,  tend  to  absorb  and  annihilate 
all  the  inferior  growths  of  the  human 
species,  all  such  races  and  governments 
as  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  them. 
We  see  it  continually.  The  primitive 
races  melt  away,  like  the  retreating 


snow  of  early  spring,  before  the  intel- 
lect and  activity  of  the  civilized  Euro- 
pean. Intellect  preys  on  matter,  and 
assimilates  or  destroys  it.  Great  local 
suffering  must  attend  such  a  process ; 
but  it  is  through  such  '^suffering'* 
humanity  is  "  made  perfect,"  and  at- 
tains its  destiny.  These  painful  trans- 
formations are  the  conditious  of  its 
progress  ;  the  partial  billows  are  crush- 
ed or  beaten  back,  but  the  great  tide- 
wave  advances. 

And  so — as  one  instance  among  many 
— we  cannot  but  agree  perfectly  with 
our  candid  and  unprejudiced  author  (i. 
18)  that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
details  of  French  occupancy  in  Algeria, 
the  establishment  of  a  Christian  and 
civilized  power  in  North  Africa  is  the 
germ  of  a  great  general  blessing.  It 
IS  strange  enough  to  reflect  on  toe  to- 
tally different  lot  that  has  befallen  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  Mediterranean, 
through  almost  the  entire  period  of  mo- 
dem history ;  partly,  indeed,  from  natu- 
ral causes,  but  principally,  of  course, 
through  the  ruinous  influence  of  the 
Turkish,  and  the  other  antecedent  Ma- 
hometan despotisms.  For  after  all,  al- 
most the  whole  southern  side  is  a  land 
of  magnificent  capabilities.  ''  In  all 
probability,"  wrote  J.  Baptiste  Say,  at  a 
period  when  he  could  not  have  antici- 
pated the  African  enterprises  of  his 
countrymen, "  the  time  is  not  very  dis- 
tant when  the  European  states,  awake 
at  length  to  their  real  interests,  will 
renounce  the  costly  right  of  colonial 
dominion,  and  aim  at  the  independent 
colonization  of  those  tropical  regions 
nearest  to  Europe,  or  of  some  parts  of 
Africa.  The  vast  cultivation  of  what 
are  called  colonial  products  that  would 
ensue,  could  not  fail  to  supply  Europe 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  proba- 
bly at  most  moderate  prices."  And 
he  adds,  in  a  note — "  The  vast  means 
at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon  might  have 
been  successfully  directed  to  this  grand 
object,  and  then  he  would  have  left 
the  reputation  of  having  contributed 
to  civilize,  enrich,  and  people  the  world, 
and  not  of  having  been  its  scourge  and 
destroyer.  When  the  Barhary  shore 
shall  be  lined  with  peaceful,  industrious, 
and  polished  inhabitants,  the  Mediter- 
ranean will  be  an  immense  lake  fur- 


*  Geography  of  Ilt'iodotus,  &c.  p.  719.     But  tlio  eontrover&y  on  Hanno  is  endless. 
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roved  by  the  commerce  of  the  wealthy  custom,  without  a  strong  hope  that  na- 
nations  peopling  its  shores  on  every  tions  and  their  goremors  are  g^adu- 
side."*     These,  indeed,  ally  but  really  coming  to  comprehend 

the  true  objects  of  a  noble  ambition— 
"  or.  imjertrtute  Mid  worthy  king.."  the  true  Constituents  of  imperishable 

a    .        .        .                        .          ,  glory ;  that  they  are  at  last  beginning 

Such  eaterpnzes  are  accessions  of  »„  f^  ^^^^  ^  /^  ^,g„  of  a  peopS 

power  to  nations,  mdeed  ;  but  through  jj^  „  ^^^^  ^  t„  individual  be^L 

nations  they  are  accessions  to  the  ag.  tors,  applies  the  dirtim  which  contrasts 


gregate  happiness  of  mankind.     Nor  ^.^^^  Jf the  solemn  futilities  of  profit- 

can  any  one  contemplate  the  remark-  ,^„  ^        ^^^  ^^„^,   ^^  genuine  glory 

able  growth  of  just  views  of  the  prin-  „f  „  ^^^j       ^^^  {^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

ciples  of  social  philosophy  within  the  ^^ere  one  grew  before." 

last  fifty  years-especiafly  through  that  »  j„  this  point  of  view,  one  rejoices  to 

great  modern  creation,  tiie  science  of  ^^^  guch  reports  as  the  following,  of 

Pohtical  Economy  _  m  spite  of  the  ^^^  prospects  of  agricultural  kboi-  in 

crowning  curse  of  war,  and  the  obsti-  the  ^untry  nearl^lgiers  :t- 

nate  resistance  still  maintained  by  evil  ''              °         ' 


*  Compare  also  Talleyrand's  celebrated  memorial  to  Bonaparte,  in  1801 ;  drawn 
up,  indeed,  in  selfish  hostility  to  England,  but  yet  containing  many  truths  on  the 
real  mode  of  aggrandizing  national  power.  "  France,"  says  the  subtle  diplomatist, 
*'  may  add  Italy  and  Germany  to  her  dominions  with  less  detriment  to  Great  Bri- 
tain than  will  follow  the  acquisition  of  a  nayy,  and  the  extension  of  her  trade.  What" 
ever  gives  colonies  to  France  supplies  her  with  ships,  sailors,  manufactures,  and  hus> 
bandmen.  Victories  by  land  can  only  give  her  mutinous  subjects,  who,  instead  of 
augmenting  the  national  force  by  their  riches  or  numbers,  contribute  only  to  dis- 
perse and  enfeeble  that  force ;  but  the  Growth  of  colonies  supplies  her  with  zealous 
citizens  ;  and  the  increase  of  real  wealtn,  and  increase  of  effective  numbers  is  the 
certain  consequence."  France  is,  indeed,  not  Idle  at  present  on  any  ayailable  point 
of  tiie  Afirican  coast.  **  She  is  already  securely  placed,*'  says  Mr.  Macqueen,  writ- 
ing in  May,  1844,  '*  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegu,  and  at  Goree,  extending  her  influ- 
ence eastward  and  north-eastward  from  both  places.  She  has  a  settlement  at 
Albreda,  on  the  Gambia,  a  short  distance  aboye  St.  Mary's,  and  which  commands 
that  riyer.  She  has  just  founded  a  settlement  close  by  Cape  Palmas  and  another 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gaboon,  and  a  third  by  this  time  near  the  chief  mouth  of 
the  Niger,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin.  She  has  fixed  herself  at  Massuah  and  Bure,  on 
the  west  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  commanding  the  inlets  into  Abyssinia.  She  is  en- 
deayouring  to  fix  her  fla^  at  Braya  and  toe  mouth  of  the  Jub,  and  she  has  just 
taken  permanent  possession  of  the  important  island  of  Johanna,  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  northern  outlet  of  the  Mozambique  channel,  by  which  she  acquires 
the  command  of  that  important  channel.  Her  active  agents  are  placed  in  Southern 
Abyssinia,  and  are  traversing  the  borders  of  the  great  Bahr-el-abiad,  while  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa  will  speedily  be  her  own."  And  he  earnestly  directs  the  at- 
tention of  British  statesmen  to  the  duty  of  securing  African  influence,  by  a  judicious 
system  of  free  colonization,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  free  African  labour,  before 
it  be  too  late,  and  every  valuable  point  of  the  African  tropical  shores  pre-occupied. 

t  There  is  also  an  interesting  account  of  the  experimental  gardens  established  by 
the  French  government,  p.  33 ;  especially  of  the  cultivation  of  the  cactus  and  its 
cochineal  insect,  which  is  found  to  succeed  perfectly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  disheartening  report  on  the  subject 
of  Algerian  agriculture  than  that  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences,  by  Professor  Blanqui,  in  the  summer  of  1839.  This  gentleman, 
a  shrewd  and  intelligent  observer,  was  sent  out  by  the  Academy  in  the  spring  of 
1839,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  the  causes  of  its  slow 
growth  and  unproductive  (indeed,  enormously  expensive)  management.  [The  an- 
nual budget  for  Algerian  outlay  is  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  millions  of  francs  I] 
He  was  not  very  long  at  Algiers  and  Constantineh ;  but,  it  seems,  quite  long 
enough  to  fill  five  able  papers  with  very  depressing  accounts  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
as  regarded  the  whole  c/i?i7  polity  of  Algeria.  They  may  be  found  in  the  Moniteur^ 
1839.  He  reports  that  the  Meteedjah  itself,  for  lack  of  draining,  was  almost  totally 
unfitted  for  profitable  agriculture  ;  that  the  crops  were  ill  selected ;  and  the  plans 
of  improvement  disastrous  failures.  A  good  deal  of  this,  however,  was  due  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Arabs  ;  and  since  the  pacification  of  this  great  Plain,  there  has, 
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**  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  is  eK- 
cellent,  producing  the  grain,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  of  Europe,  of  a  quality  eaual, 
and  often  superior.  The  extent  of  land 
at  present  under  tillage  is  not  great, 
owing  partly  to  the  scarcity  of  labour, 
and  partly  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  until  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  during  which  period  the  agricul- 
tural colonists  have  made  more  progress 
than  in  the  preceding  ten.  Comfortable 
farm-houses,  with  stables  and  offices, 
have  been  erected,  gardens  and  fields 
enclosed,  and  roads  made,  connecting 
the  farms  with  the  highway ;  European 
ploughs  and  implements  are  seen  in  the 
fields,  with  carts  and  wagons,  made 
after  the  national  pattern  of  the  French, 
German,  or  Spanish  proprietor.  Herds 
of  cattle,  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep 
grazuig  on  the  hill-sides,  are  pleasing 
evidences  of  present  prosperity. ' 

He  addSf 

'*  Were  it  not  for  an  occasional  party 
of  Arabs  going  to  market  with  the  coun- 
try produce,  or  returning  from  the  city, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  from  the 
surrounding  scene,  that  you  are  travel- 
ling in  another  ouarter  of  the  globe ; 
the  languages  of  Europe  are  heard  on 
©very  side,  at  each  turn  familiar  faces 
meet  the  eye,  the  peasant  of  the  Midi, 
the  discharged  soldier,  the  clumsy  Al- 
sacian,  and  the  unmistakeable  lur  of  the 
Parisian  badaud,  the  Spaniard,  at  home 
so  idle  and  lazy,  here  an  industrious  co- 
lonist, who,  in  leaving  his  native  land, 
has  seemingly  shaken  off  the  hereditary 
sloth  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  the  Spanish  character,  the  Maltese 
travelling  from  village  to  village,  with 
his  little  stock  of  merchandise,  tne  Pole, 
and  the  Italian,  are  each  known  at  once; 
and  who  is  there  that  would  not  recog- 
nize at  a  glance  the  group  at  the  door 
of  yonder  farm  ?  the  mother,  stout, 
homely,  and  neatly  dressed,  knitting  in 
the  doorway,  every  now  and  then  re- 
storing order  with  a  sharp  word,  accom- 
panied by  a  smile,  that  almost  cancels 
it,  among  a  happy  noby  crowd  of  little 


ones,  whose  flaxen  hair,  light  blue  eyes, 
and  round  fair  cheeks,  so  delicately 
white,  would  teach  you  to  despise  the 
power  of  an  African  sun,  were  it  not 
for  a  second  look  at  the  bronzed  fea- 
tures of  the  mother,  across  whose  brow 
a  narrow  stripe,  generally  covered  by 
her  cap,  nearly  as  white  as  that  of  the 
infants  at  her  feet,  shows  what  she  was, 
now  is,  and  tliey  will  be ;  the  well-kept 
garden,  the  neat  enclosures,  all  stamp 
them  as  of  a  kindred  nation  to  our  own, 
and  the  sturdy  figure  ploughing  in  the 
adjoining  field,  with  the  curling  smok© 
from  his  beloved  pipe  issuing  from  bis 
mouth,  in  puffs  as  regular  as  if  he  were 
labouring  on  the  banks  of  his  own  Rhine, 
prove  that  the  German,  where'er  he  be, 
forgets  neither  the  habits  nor  the  indus- 
try of  his  early  home.** 

This  varietv  of  population  is  still 
more  striking  in  the  city  itself: — 

**  The  evenmg  was  fine,  although  cold, 
and  after  dinner  we  joined  the  crowd  of 
idlers  in  the  *  Place  du  Gouvemement,* 
an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
planted  with  orange  trees,  the  formation 
of  which  was  one  of  the  first  works  un- 
dertaken bv  the  French  after  the  occu- 
pation. Three  sides  are  nearly  enclosed 
with  handsome  well-built  houses  in  the 
French  style,  and  the  fourth  facing  the 
sea,  juts  out  in  an  obtuse  angle,  of  wfaidi 
a  portion  of  the  northern  face  is  occu- 
pied by  a  mosque  of  no  architectural 
oeauty,  and  the  other,  overlooking  a  bat- 
tery of  heavy  guns,  affords  a  splendid 
view  of  the  port,  the  shipping,  and  the 
Bay  of  Algiers.  In  the  Place  are  the 
principal  hotels,  the  fashionable  cafes, 
and  the  best  shops.  As  the  night  closed 
in,  the  caf&s  blazed  with  light,  and  the 
square  was  thronged  with  officers,  sol- 
diers, sailors,  Jews,  Moors,  Arabs,  the 
wealthy  merchant,  and  the  poor  colo- 
nist, the  freed  negro,  the  awkward  con- 
script of  the  last  *  tirage,'  and  the  hand- 
some dn^oon  in  the  soldierlike  uniform 
of  the  'Chasseurs  d*Afrique,'  lungled 
together  in  a  scene  of  picturesque  con- 
fusion, each  following  bis  own  method. 


doubtless,  been  more  opportunity  of  improvement.  The  Sahel  (immediately  around 
the  city  itself)  was  always  well  cultivated  and  productive.  The  moral  condition  of 
Algiers  he  describes  as  infamous  bevond  description ;  among  other  aids  and  ap- 
pliances for  this  rosult  is  the  Increased  consumption  of  French  wines ;  the  popula- 
tion, since  1833,  has  doubled,  and  the  consumption  of  wine  quintupled.  The  local 
trade  has,  of  course,  immensely  increased  ;  and  the  rents  of  houses  are  enormously 
high, — £100  a-year  for  a  low  tobacco-shop,  £360  for  a  restaurant's  first-floor.  The 
province  of  Constantineh  is  better  administered,  as  well  as  more  fertile,  than  Al- 
giers; the  Oran  district  the  most  productive  of  the  three;  but  as  yet  the  least 
completely  amenable  to  the  authority  of  the  invaders.  Captain  Renneily  gives  a 
pleasing  account  of  the  confidence  in  the  French  government  at  Constantineh ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  244. 
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in  search  of  pleasure  after  the  toils  of 
the  past  da  J." 

With  all  this  it  is  not  difficult  to 
concetYe  how  thorouehly  irritating  to 
the  hahits  and  prejudices  of  the  Moor 
and  Arab  must  be  this  Parisianizinpr  of 
their  old  capital ;  how  specially  offen- 
sive must  be  to  the  grave  and  decorous 
Mussulman  the  peculiar  conceit  and 
flippancy  of  the  Frenchman ;  and  what 
a  salient  fountain  of  bitterness  must 
still  exist  among  the  mass  of  the  nn- 
conquered  population.  It  is  a  touch- 
ing answer  which  Captain  Kennedy 
records,  as  spoken  hj  an  old  Arab 
chief  of  the  Righa  tribe,  whose  hospi- 
tality the  party  enjoyed  on  the  borders 
of  the  Lesser  Desert : — 

*'  Commenting  upon  Bel  Arbi's  patri- 
archal appearance,  he  was  asked  his 
age.  Looking  sorrowftilly  down,  he 
paused  for  an  instant,  and  answered, 
qaietly  passing  his  hand  down  his  white 
and  flowing  beard,  '  I  am  not  so  very 
old  ;  a  few  years  ago  I  was  strong  and 
healthy,  but  then  you  came,  the  troubles 
of  my  country  commenced,  and  X  am 
become  what  you  now  see  me." 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
French  do  not  practipally  understand 
that  great  and  blessed  art  of  concilia- 
tion which  alone  can  make  their  occu- 
pancy of  Algeria  either  pleasant  or 
profitable.  They  appear  (so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn)  to  neglect 
almost  altogether  the  duty  and  policy 
of  governing  the  Arab  by  Arab  rules 
and  motives ;  they  treat  him  on  a  sys- 
tem which  must  be  to  him  despotic  and 
unreasonable;  forcing  upon  the  wild 
children  of  the  Desert  their  code  Na- 
pdeoUf  ftnd  the  rest  of  their  minute 
and  complicated  European  legislation ; 
and  barbarously  trying  these  poor  peo- 
ple by  French  martial  law  for  actions 
they  cannot  even  understand  to  be  of- 
fences at  all.  What  can  be  more  ruthless 
and  cruel  than  their  treatment  of  Ben 
Aissa  ?  This  roan  defended  Constan- 
tina  gallantly  against  Marshal  Valee, 
and  afterwards  had  to  submit  reluc- 
tantly to  the  French.  According  to  his 
former  fashion  when  a  ruler,  he  sub- 
sequently issued  among  some  Kabyle 
tribes,  coin  which  was  under  weight ; 
the  authorities  tried  him  by  French 
law,  and  condemned  the  old  chief  as  a 
common  coiner  to  the  pillory  and  the 
hulks  for  life#  the  latter  of  which  dis- 


graceful punishments  has  been  suspend- 
ed only  by  a  special  act  of  the  home 
government.  This  sort  of  equal  jus- 
tice may,  no  doubt,  be  deemed  neces- 
sary :  it  may  be  thought  a  stroke  of 
needful  policy  to  terrify  the  native  ru- 
lers by  these  degrading  severities;  there 
are  nations,  however,  that  csn  manage 
to  carry  their  point  without  such  mea- 
sures ;  it  is  not  thus  that  the  British 
have  consolidated  their  power  in  India. 

Christianity,  as  usual,  effects,  in  its 
own  quiet  way,  more  than  all  these 
brutalities  can  achieve.  A  Bishop  of 
Algiers  (England  is  at  last  slowly 
awaking  to  the  duty  of  leaving  no  colo- 
ny without  one)  and  his  clergy,  are 
much  respected  by  the  natives;  and 
exercise,  it  is  »aid,  the  sort  of  personal 
influence  among  the  Arabs  that  our 
own  Bishop  Selwyn  has  so  beautifully 
exemplified  among  the  hostile  tribes 
in  New  Zealand.  It  was  the  bishop 
who  chiefly  organized  the  reg^ar 
interchange  of  prisoners  which  has 
so  largeljT  alleviated  the  horrors  of 
the  atrocious  war  of  razzias^  that  the 
French  commanders  carry  on;  and 
this  prelate  has  himself  had  consider- 
derable  intercourse  with  Abd-el-Kader, 
who,  as  well  as  all  the  Emif*s  officers, 
has  treated  him  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  affection,  and  who  (being 
himself  a  high  religious  personage)  has 
conversed  freely  with  some  of  the 
Christian  clergy  upon  the  nature  and 
claims  of  Christianity. 

But  we  must  uow  follow,  though 
rapidly,  the  footsteps  of  our  very  plea- 
sant tourist. 

Captain  Kennedy's  first  excursion 
was  from  Algiers,  south-west,  through 
Bleedah  (a  formerly  populous  town, 
now,  between  earthquake  and  French 
invasion,  almost  in  ruins,  but  import- 
ant as  a  military  station),  by  the  valley 
of  the  Cheeffa,  to  Medeah.  His  de- 
scription of  the  beautiful  Cheeffa  val- 
ley presents  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
gallant  Captain's  powers  as  a  landscape 
painter. 

**  On  either  hand  rise  the  perpendicu- 
lar sides  of  the  mountains  worn  by  the 
action  of  the  water  into  a  thousand  fan- 
tastic shapes — huee  masses  of  rock 
fringed  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
that  sprines  from  every  fissure.^  Each 
spot,  each  little  ravine  that  retains  suf- 
ficient earth,  is  green  with  the  wild  lau- 
rel, the  iuniper,  the  dwarf  oak,  and  the 
olive,  with  here  and  there  some  tree  of 
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a  larger  growth  that  has  withstood  the 
storm,  firmly  planted  in  its  more  shel- 
tered nook.  The  oleander  flourishes  on 
each  little  grayelly  bed  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  and  a  variety  of  shrubs  and 
flowering  plants,  with  a  profusion  of 
lavender  in  full  bloom,  grow  on  every 
vacant  spot. 

"  At  our  feet  the  river,  sliffhtly  swol- 
len and  discoloured  by  the  melting  snow, 
rushed  as  it  were  painfully  through  its 
contracted  bed,  foaming  around  the  mis- 
shapen masses  that,  detached  from  the 
rocks  above,  impede,  but  cannot  check 
its  course.  Nor  do  the  highest  summits 
of  the  Atlas  omit  to  send  their  tribute 
to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
Countless  streams  pour  down  their 
sides,  and  reaching  the  edge  of  the  val- 
ley, fall  in  cascades  from  rock  to  rock 
till  they  join  the  river.  At  one  point  of 
view,  where  the  rocks  are  steepest  and 
the  vegetation  most  beautiful,  five  are 
visible  at  once.  The  finest  falls  from  a 
precipice  of  throe  hundred  feet,  leaping 
from  ledge  to  ledge,  here  and  there  for 
a  moment  concealed  among  the  under- 
wood, appearing  and  re-appearing  bro- 
ken into  a  hundred  streamlets  that 
trickle  over  the  mossy  surface  of  the 
rocks,  like  threads  of  silver,  until  again 
united  by  some  broader  ledge,  they  to- 
gether seek  the  stream  beneath." 

At  Medeah  (still  to  the  8outh-west)» 
3800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea*  in 
the  midst  of  the  Lesser  Atlas  ch^n^ 
he  admired  the  aquednct  still  in  U8e» 
and  Generid  Marey*s  domesticated 
lion.     This  truly  African  pet 

"Was  a  magnificent  animal,  two  years 
old,  and  full  grown  all  but  his  mane, 
which,  although  only  a  foot  long, 
made,  nevertheless,  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance ;  he  did  not  seem  to  care  about 
our  being  strangers,  but  walking  about 
the  room  like  a  large  dog,  permitted  us 
to  take  liberties  with  him,  such  as  pat- 
ting him,  shaking  a  paw,  and  makiiijBf 
him  exhibit  his  teeth  and  claws.  He 
showed,  however,  a  marked  predilection 
in  favour  of  his  old  acquaintances,  and 
lying  down  before  them,  turned  on  his 
back  to  bo  scratched. 

**  After  a  scratch  or  two,  he  began  to 
yawn,  and  was  fairly  settling  himself  for 
a  nap,  when  a  cigar  was^  puffed  in  his 

face a  proceeding  he  eviaently  did  not 

approve  of — rising  in  a  hurry,  curling 


up  his  lips,  and  wrinkling  his  nose,  he 
exposed  to  view  a  splendid  set  of  teeth~> 
a  sure  sign  that  he  was  not  pleased.  A 
hearty  sneeze  seemed  to  restore  him  to 
good  tamper  ;  and  bearing  no  malice,  he 
returned  a  friendly  pat,  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Captain  Martenot,  who  had  been 
the  aggressor,  by  rubbing  his  head  ca- 
ressingly against  his  knees.*' 

But  the  General  (an  ofiicer  of  great 
African  experience  and  value)  is  emi- 
nent in  quadrupeds  of  more  utility 
than  his  formidable  favourite.  Read- 
ers versed  in  the  natural  history  of 
the  noblest  of  brutes,  will  peruse  with 
interest  the  following  sketch  of  the 
perfection  of  a  genuine  Arabian : 

"  The  generaTs  favourite  charger  was 

{)urchasea  at  a  high  price,  and  after  a 
engthened  negotiation,  from  a  wealthy 
chief  in  the  south-west.  A  description 
of  him  will  serve  to  g^ve  an  idea  of  a 
first-rate  Barbary  Arab.  Standing 
barely  fifteen  hands  and  a  half,  jet 
black,a  coat  like  sattin,  and  a  mane  and 
tail  that  would  win  the  heart  of  any 
lady ;  small  head  well  set  on,  large  full 
eyes,  wide  nostrils,  and  small  tapering 
ears  in  incessant  motion ;  a  handsome 
forehand  and  plenty  of  bono  (lightness 
below  the  knee  being  a  common  fault)  ; 
broad  and  deep-chested,  full  in  the  girth, 
and  well  ribbed  up ;  hind-quarters  ra- 
ther falling  away,  strong  but  not  hand- 
some ;  this,  as  well  as  carrying  the  tail 
meanly,  is  almost  universal.  Tbrough 
kind  treatment  he  had  become  as  gentle 
as  a  lamb ;  yet  in  every  motion  there 
was  that  wild  freedom  which,  seized 
upon  by  Horace  Vernet,  gives  such  life 
and  energy  to  his  truthful  pictures  of 
Arab  warfare. " 

From  Medeah  the  party  passed  into 
the  Little  Desert,  and  were  at  once  in 
the  heart  of  Arab  life — that  life  which 
remiuns  so  wondrously  unchanged, 
through  all  the  revolutions  of  empire 
an  historical  stereotype ;  of  which  a 
chapter  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  (for 
Abraham  was  just  an  Arab  sheik,  a 
Sidi  Ibrahim  with  his  flocks  and  tent) 
presents  a  portrait  that  might  answer 
at  this  day  for  any  desert  point  from 
Mount  Atlas  to  Muscat.*  From  the 
dashera  (or  village)  of  the    Haouera 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  (yet  such  observations  are  too  important  to 
be  ever  out  of  place)  "how  strong  a  confirmation  this  very  fact  gives  to  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  itself.  For  at  ahnost  any 
period  that  can,  with  any  approach  to  probability,  be  assigned  for  the  author- 
ship of  that  Book,  tho  Israelite  way  of  living  must  have  been  exceedingly  differeyit 
from  the  state  of  things  the  Book  describes  ;  nor  could  anything  withm  tho  actual 
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tribe^  thej  proceeded  to  Boghar^  an 
important  advanced  post,  formerly  a 
Roman  military  position,  and  taken  by 
the  French  in  May,  1841.  Captain 
Kennedy  justly  observes  that  this  place 
(almost  forty  leagues  south  of  Algiers) 
must  become  a  focus  of  trade  between 
Algiers  and  the  tribes  of  the  interior ; 
supplanting  the  circuitous  routes  of 
traffic  though  Mogador  and  Tunis  or 
Tripoli,  by  an  easy  and  direct  northerly 
line.  At  this  outpost  of  European 
civilization,  our  travellers  had  not 
much  temptation  to  delay ;  and  still 
stretching  oesertwards,  paid  their  next 
respects  to  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  agha  of  the  Little  Desert,  the 
mighty  Ben- Aouda,  at  whose  douara,  or 
encampment,  they  fortunately  came  in 
for  the  festivities  of  an  Arab  wedding- 
feast.  Ben- Aouda  (may  the  old  rascafs 
shadow  be  shorter  !)  treacherously  de- 
serted Abd-el-Kader  some  time  since ; 
and  though  Capt.  Kennedy  furnishes 
sundry  justifications  of  the  traitor's  po- 
litic move.  We  are  not  convinced^  but 
largely  attribute  the  captain's  lenity  to 
the  recollections  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  lord  of  the  Onlad-Mocktar,  the 
mirth  of  the  weddinff-festival,  and 
the  admirable  composition  of  the  ous- 
cousoo,  "hamis,"  and  "stewed  ga- 
zelle** of  his  sheikship's  kitchen.  On 
the  subject  of  this  hospitality,  how- 
ever, a  common  mistake  b  here  cor- 
rected. 

'*  Arab  hospitality,  of  which  in  Eng- 
land we  have  sudi  exaggerated  notions, 
is  not  of  that  romantickind  which  re- 
fuses to  receive  a  recompense  from  those 
who  can  afford  it 

*'  The  Agha  would  most  certainly  not 
have  accepted,  and  probably  wouldhave 
been  much  offended,  if  we  had  offered 
him  money  as  payment  for  the  expense 
of  entertaining  our  party,  but  he  would 
have  been  equally  disappointed  if  we  had 
taken  our  departure  without  (as  we  were 
informed  was  the  proper  etiquette)  giv- 
ing a  present  to  a  servant,  who,  when 
the  guests  are  gone,  hands  it  over  to  his 
master.     This  custom  refers  more  to 


foreign  travellers  than  to  hospitalities 
exercised  one  to  another.  On  no  ac- 
count is  a  stranger,  who  claims  food  and 
shelter  in  the  name  of  God,  turned  away 
from  the  douar. 

And  he  very  justly  explains  the  dif- 
ference. Among  the  children  of  the 
desert,  hospitalily  is  a  mutual  obliga- 
tion for  a  mutual  service ;  but  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  suppose, 
that  expensive  entertainments  could 
be  provided  for  casual  tourists,  from 
whom  there  could  never  be  the  remo- 
test chance  of  a  similar  return  in  time 
of  need.  More  especially  may  we  sup- 
pose these  prudential  considerations 
to  have  prevailed  since  the  desert  has 
been  opened  to  European  curiosity ; 
and  life  **  a  VArabe'*  has  become  the 
rage  among  idle  young  Frenchmen, 
whose  visits  would  probably  become  no 
slight  task  among  the  thrifty  house- 
keepers of  the  Lesser  Desert. 

Our  travellers  returning  by  the 
ruins  of  the  Colonia  Auziensist  and 
the  tribe  of  the  Abides,  witnessed  one 
of  those  strange  disgusting  exhibi- 
tions, the  scorpion-eating  of  the  sect 
of  Aisaoua;  which  leads  to  an  account 
of  the  performances  of  the  votaries  of 
that  fanaticbm,  which,  had  it  been 
found  in  any  ancient  author — an  Hero- 
dotus or  a  Pliny — would  have  been  at 
once  set  down  to  the  absurd  credulity 
of  the  narrator.  In  a  state  of  unna- 
tural excitement  these  people  achieve 
what  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  direct  miracle.  Of  the 
boy,  whom  Captain  Kennedy  saw,  he 
tells  us  that  he  carefully  examined,  and 
plainly.detected,  the  venomous  sting  of 
the  scorpion  this  creature  swallowed : 

'*  Standing  over  the  boy,  I  watched 
him  narrowly,  to  see  that  he  did  not 
pinch  off  the  tail  of  the  reptile,  or  play 
any  trick ;  but,  half  rabing  his  hand  to 
his  head,  he  put  his  mouth  to  his  open 
palm,  and  I  saw  distinctlv  the  scorpion 
writhing  between  his  teetli  as  he  took  it 
up,  and  heard  the  crunching  of  its  shelly 


existing  experience  of  the  people  have  completely  supplied  the  elements  of  the 
exquisitely  accurate  and  (what  is  more  remarkable)  uniformly  consistent  picture  it 
furnishes  of  the  wandering  tent- life,  as  we  now  observe  and  know  it.  It  mav  be 
worth  adding,  that  (just  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament  **  wilderness  )  we 
are  not  to  conceive  all  "desert"  districts  to  be  tracts  of  absolute  barrenness; 
the  desert  life  extends  through  regions  capable  of  great  cultivation;  and  though 
the  great  Sahara  soon  becomes  a  mere  sandy  ocean,  the  most  part  of  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  "  Lesser  Desert"  is  pasturable. 
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ooveringy  as  he  deliberate]  v  chewed,  and 
then  swallowed  it.  Neither  his  hands 
nor  his  month  suffered  in  the  slightest 
degree,  and  after  a  short  interral  he 
produced  and  ate  another  in  the  same 
way,  which  I  also  examined." 

But  this  is  as  nothing  compared  to 
what  is  performed  at  their  solemn  as- 
semblies. A  witness,  whose  report 
Captain  Kennedy  inserts,  says : — 

**  *  I  saw  some  of  these  fanatics  roll 
enormous  serpents  in  the  hollow  of  their 
tambourines,  while  llTid  adders  reared 
their  hideous  heads  from  the  hoods  of 
their  bemous,  and,  dropping  to  the  floor, 
glided  over  the  marble  as  cold  as  them- 
selves. In  smte  of  the  horror  which  I 
felt  at  this  signt,  curiosity  got  thejbetter 
of  my  disgust,  and  I  remained. 

"  *  I  muit  confess,  however,  that  my 
heart  beat  violently  ;  the  dim  obscurity, 
the  infernal  music,  the  women,  shrouded 
in  their  white  veils,  appearini^  like  phan- 
toms ri^en  frem  the  grave,  all  prepared 
my  imagination  for  uie  horrid  spectacle 
of  a  festival  of  the  Alsaoua.' " 

"  Now  calling  for  red-hot  iron,  small 
shovels,  the  broad  part  the  siae  of  the 
hand,  with  long  iron  nandles,  were  g^ven 
to  them.  Seising  each  one,  these  en- 
thusiasts, placing  one  knee  on  the  ground, 
applied  their  hands,  and  even  tongues, 
to  the  red-hot  metal.  One  of  them, 
more  madly  excited  than  his  companions, 
placed  the  brightest  portion  of  the  in- 
strument between  his  teeth,  and  held  it 
in  that  position  for  upwards  of  thirty 
seconds. 

**  *  Let  not  the  reader  thhik  that  I  ex- 
aggerate ;  I  witnessed  all  that  I  relate ; 
and,  in  order  to  unpress  the  scene 
stronger  upon  my  memory,  the  per- 
former of  this  last  act  placed  himself 
directly  opposite  to  me  with  a  lighted 
taper  in  his  hand.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  give  a  reason  for  what  I  saw,  but 
I  cannot  disbelieve  it ;  I  smelt  the  stench 


of  the  burnt  flesh,  and  when  I  after- 
wards touched  their  hands  and  feet,  I 
found  only  a  fresh  and  uninjured  skin. 
The  sight  of  one  old  man,  nearly  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  gave  me  great  pain ; 
he  grasped  the  refhot  iron,  and  pladng 
it  on  his  le^,  allowed  it  to  remain  there 
until  a  whitish  smoke  arose,  which  filled 
the  vrhole  house  with  its  poisonous 
odour.' " 

They  then  proceed*  as  ''the  mirth 
and  fuin  grows  fast  and  farioos,'*  to 
rush  upon  naked  swords,  roll  among 
the  needle  thorns  of  the  cactus,  force 
enraged  adders  to  bite  them,  and 
grasp  red  hot  iron ;  till  mingling  in  the 
demoniac  dance,  they  sink  in  a  heap 
exhausted.  We  are  not  aware,  bat 
should  be  truly  glad  to  learn,  what 
account  the  French  physicians  and 
naturalists  give  of  these  eztraordinairy 
facts. 

Captain  Kennedy's  next  tour  was 
on  sea ;  eastward  by  the  coast  to  Tunis. 
He  interpos^  between  the  two  divi- 
sions of  his  narrative  a  very  interest- 
ing and  well-drawn  summary  of  infor- 
mation on  the  principal  features  of  the 
entire  country,  and  an  account  of  the 
expedition  by  General  Marey  to  La- 
ghouat  (a  beautiful  and  important 
town,  which  is  considered  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Desert,)  in  1844.  Another 
chapter  contains  a  brief,  but  uBefol 
and  complete  account  of  those  Kabyles, 
with  whose  name  and  doings  the 
papers  occasionally  make  us  familiar ; 
the  dwellers  in  the  mountains,  from 
the  Meteei^ah  eastward  to  Philippe- 
ville,  a  people  equally  distinct  from 
Arab  and  Moor,  unconquered  in  all 
ages,  and  supposed  to  be  the  lineal  de- 
scendents  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
North  Africa,* 


•  The  subject  of  the  language  of  this  people  is  one  of  mudi  interest,  and  we  pre- 
sume has  already  engaged  the  attention  of  the  French  philologists.  The  idioms  of 
the  Berliers  Shiihiu  (inhabiting  the  southern  branches  of  Atlas),  and  Kabyles, 
with  considerable  differences,  have  a  manifest  connexion  ;  and  are  unquestiomdjly 
quite  distinct  from  the  Punic  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  from  the  langruage  of  Rome. 
The  people  of  Siwah  speak  a  language  resembling  that  of  the  Sbilhas ;  and  the 
great  Tuarick  nation  of  the  Desert  speak  the  tongue  of  Siwah.  [The  Kabyles  call 
their  lang^ge  Showiah.]  These  connexions  womd  seem  to  prolong  a  tine  of  one 
general  language,  breaking  into  various  local  dialects,  across  the  North  of  Africa; 
na^,  possibly  further.  The  language  of  the  Canary  islands  resembles  the  Berber; 
Milk,  which  is  ^cAo  in  the  Berber,  is  Aho  in  the  Canaries. 

The  word  Berber  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  possibly  is  itself  the  root  of  the 
Greek  Bm^Cm^§t,  which,  wm  all  know,  is  as  old  as  Homer.  The  Egyptians  gave  the 
name  Barbar  to  savage  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  (see  Herod,  ii.)  Barbarica 
was,  however,  to  the  South  of  Egypt— the  modem  Ajan ;  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
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On  his  way  to  Tunis  our  author 
called  at  Boujeyah  (the  town  whose 
name  and  trade  in  wax  are  immortal- 
ized in  the  French  **  bougie"),  Djid- 
fell — in  both  which  coast-towns  the 
Yench  are  blockaded  to  their  very  walls 
by  the  Rabyles — and  Bona.  In  case  of 
war  (which  God  avert  I)  it  certainly  ap- 
pears to  us  that  Algeria  would  be  any- 
thing but  a  benefit  to  France ;  a  few 
ships  of  war  would  effectually  prevent 
all  communication  from  the  Algerine 
coast  with  the  parent  country ;  and 
then  the  unfortunate  ffarrisoas  would 
be  exposed  to  all  the  iury  of  their  re- 
lentless foes  from  the  Desert  and  the 
mountains.  In  this  point  of  view  it 
may  be  a  public  blessing,  that  this 
rickety  colony  should  be  a  drag  upon 
the  £^vid  wheels  of  the  democratic 
war  mania  in  France ;  and  if  it  ope- 
rate to  procure  such  a  blessing,  we  can 
hardly  wish  ill-speed  to  Abd-el-Kader. 
From  Bona,  where  our  travellers 
(who  seem  to  have  had  ci^ital  creden- 
tials to  all  quarters)  were  eoests  of 
General  Randon,  who  has  lately,  as 
we  perceive,  been  distinguishing  him- 
self in  the  razzia  line — Captain  Ken- 
nedy made  an  excursion  to  the  ad- 
jacent ruins  of  the  royal  city  of  Hippo ; 
of  Hijppo — glorious  as  an  old  home  of 
Numidian  royalty,  but  infinitely  more 
glorious  from  its  inseparable  associ- 
ation with  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers. 
We  do  not  need  to  pray  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, in  order  to  feel  his  unequ^ed 
excellencies;  to  recognize  the  force 
of  that  pietv  so  etherial,  yet  so  prac- 
tical,  idealistic  as  Plato,  yet,  when 


need  is,  homely  and  direct  as  Plato's 
master;  to  acknowledge  the  charms 
of  that  most  singular  style — so  Catho- 
lic, and  yet  so  individual,  so  universal 
in  its  spirit,  yet,  to  the  last,  so  wholly 
his  own ;  to  admire  the  energy  of  that 
indefatigable  mind,  which,  a&r  work- 
ing itself  clear  of  innumerable  errors 
of  practice  and  belief.  Christianized  at 
last,  flowed  forth  for  so  many  years  of 
public  peril  and  difficulty,  to  fertilize 
every  region  of  religious  thought,  and 
has  since  so  swayed  the  minds  of  men, 
that  even  his  errors— say  rather,  in 
reverence,  his  less  cautious  conjectures, 
or  less  felicitous  speculations — have 
(it  is  the  sad  necessity  of  greatness) 
been  permanent  and  potent  as  demon- 
strated truths.  Yes,  we  should  dear- 
ly enjoy  a  solitary  summer  day  among 
the  ruins  of  Hippo ! 

At  Tunis,  a  city  larger  and  in  every 
way  better  than  Algiers,  but  whose 
history,  even  to  an  English  (^ture^ 
precisely  resembles  it.  Captain  Kenne- 
dy was  presented  to  the  Bey,  whom 
he  found  intelligent  and  inquisitive.* 
He  then  set  off  lor  the  Eastern  coasts 
which,  as  the  reader  cannot  but  re^ 
member,  stretches  for  over  three  de^ 
grees  of  latitude,  directly  southward 
at  this  point  of  North  Africa,  and 
which  is  a  perfect  paradise  of  archsso- 
kwy, — every  where  dotted  with  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  greatness  of  the 
country.  First,  however,  he  of  course 
proceeded,  as  every  Tunisian  traveller 
IS  in  duty  bound,  to  play  the  part  of 
Marias  among  the  relics  of  old  Car- 
thage. 


the  name  may  have  been  of  more  general  application.  The  well-known  root  i?Ati- 
barb  was  Rha  Barbaricum  (as  distmgnishea  from  Mha  Pontictm),  Gibbon's  learn- 
ed note  on  the  word  (chap,  li.,  note,  162)  hardly  meets  or  resolves  the  main  ques- 
tion— the  nature  of  the  connexion  of  ttie  general  term  with  the  Ipcal  designation 
of  the  Berbers.  Vol.  v.  p.  151,  of  the  last  edition — an  edition  (the  second  of  Brir. 
Blilman*8),  whose  real  value  is  (we  take  this  verv  incidental  opportmiity  of  ob- 
serving and  regretting)  seriously  diminished  bv  lack  of  that  perfect  ty{>ographical 
accuracy  we  nave  a  right  to  expect  from  Albemarle-street  Why  is  it  that,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  from  the  Clarendon  Press,  we  cannot  obtain  a  perfectly 
accurate  reprint  of  the  text  of  an  English  Classic  ?  Sorely  it  must  be  at  once 
obvious,  that  this  humble  but  most  important  department  of  the  business  of  publi- 
cation can  never  safely  be  committed  to  ignorant  or  merely  mechanical  function- 
aries. 

*  See  also  a  further  account  of  him  in  vol.  iL  p.  169.  He  seems  to  be  a  man 
gifted  with  something  of  that  Mehemet-Ali  superiority  to  prejudice,  that  here  and 
there  is,  of  late  years,  so  singularly  quickening  the  dulness  of  Ottoman  life. 
He  has  "  abolished  slavery  within  the  Tumsian  dommions,''  prompted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Reade  (our  antiquarian  Consul  General  at  Tunis)  and  byhis  own  secretary,  Signor 
Raffo.  He  first  emancipated  all  his  own  slaves :  many  imitated  their  sovereign 
from  fashion  or  interest ;  by  degrees  he  prohibited  the  export  and  import;  then  the 
sate  altogether  ;  and  finally  enacted  the  ireedom  of  all  children  of  slave  parents. 
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"  The  only  site  that  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  any  degree  of  certainty,  is 
that  of  the  "  byrsa,"  or  citadel,  which 
stood  on  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  city ; 
its  summit  is  now  occupied  by  the  chapel 
lately  erected  to  the  memory  of  St. 
Louis.  Built  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  hill,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome,  and  facing  the 
south-east,  it  is  a  conspicuous  object 
from  the  surrounding  country,  and  from 
it  the  best  view  of  the  ruins  is  obtained. 
The  Bey  gave  permission  to  erect  it, 
and  over  uie  entrance  is  the  following 
inscription : 

** '  LOUIS  PHILIPPB,  PBBMIBR  ROI  DES  PIUN0AI8 

▲  BBIGB  OB  MONUMBNT 

BN  L*AII    1841, 

8UR  LA  PLAOB  OU   KXPIBA  LB  ROI  BAXNT 

LOUIS   soil  AIBUIm'" 

We  recogpaize  the  keen  military  eye> 
howeyer,  in  the  shrewd  remark  that 
follows,  of  the  admirable  adaptation 
of  the  building  to  the  purposes  of  a 
military  defence.  Would  there  not, 
after  all,  be  something  exquisitely 
characteristic  in  our  knowing  old 
neighbour,  the  premier  roi  des  Fran- 
pais  (how  that  title  must  puzzle  the 
ghost  of  St.  Louis  1)  converting  his 
saintly  ancestor's  memorial  into  a  mili- 
tary post;  quietly  contriving  it  ''a 
double  debt  to  pay  ;"  the  Louis  of 
the  nineteenth  century  insinuating  a 
little  French  fortress  into  Tunis,  un- 
der  cover  of  filial  piety  for  the  Louis 
of  the  thirteenth  ? 

Fortified  by  an  "amer"  of  the 
Bey's,  the  travellers  proceeded  along 
the  eastern  coast,  visiting  its  innume- 
rable ruins  ;  the  supposed  cave  of 
Dido  and  her  most  uninteresting  and 
coxcombical  of  heroes  ;  Hergla  (the 
ancient  Horrea  Coelia) ;  Sousah  (the 
site  of  Adrumetum),  the  most  impor- 
tant export  town,  after  Tunis,  in  the 
regency;  Monasteer-Lambtah  (the 
ancient  Leptis  Minor)  ;  Ras  Demas 
(Thapsus)  ;  Sfakus ;  and  at  length 
(turning  on  their  course  north-west- 
ward,) arrived  at  the  great  archaeolo- 
gical glory  of  this  part  of  Africa,  the 
stupendous  colosseum  of  El  Jemm. 
Captain  Kennedy  (who  has  also  pre- 
fixed to  his  second  volume  an  excellent 
sketch  of  it)  thus  describes  this  mag- 
nificent ruin  : — 

"  Soon  after  our  arrival  we  set  forth, 
accompanied  by  half  the  population  of 
the  place,  to  the  amphitheatre.  It  is 
seldom  that  expectations   which  have 


been  highly  raised  by  the  descriptions 
of  others,  are  not  disappointed  at  the 
first  view  of  the  object,  but  here  the 
reality  far  surpassed  the  utmost  I  had 
ever  pictured  to  myself.  Erected,  ac- 
cording to  Shaw's  conjecture,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Gordians,  who  were 
first  recognized  as  Emperors  at  Tys- 
drus,  this  noble  monument  of  imperial 
gratitude  is  rendered  still  more  impres- 
sive by  the  desolation  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  stands. 

"  The  absence  of  all  petty  detail  of 
ornament,  as  well  as  its  imj[M)suig  pro- 
portions, g^ve  an  air  of  simple  g^ran- 
deur  to  the  edifice.  Oval  in  form,  four 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet  in  length, 
by  three  hundred  and  sixty-ei^t  in 
breadth,  the  fa9ade  consists  of  three 
ranges  ef  arches,  rising  to  the  h^ght 
of  ninety-six  feet,  and  above  them  are 
the  remains  of  a  fourth  tier,  which  was 
destroyed  during  an  insurrection  by  the 
Arabs,  who  converted  the  amphitheatre 
into  a  fortress,  and  used  the  stones  as 
weapons  of  defence  against  their  as- 
sailants. At  this  perioid,  ninety  years 
ago,  the  whole  building  was  in  good 
preservation,  but  to  guard  against  such 
an  occurrence  for  the  future,  the  Bey 
ordered  the  great  western  entrance  to 
be  blown  up  with  ^npowder,  and  since 
then  it  has  served  as  a  quarry,  from 
whence  stone  may  be  procured  at  plea^ 
sure.  With  the  exception  of  this  breach, 
and  the  loss  of  the  upper  story,  the 
exterior  is  nearly  perfect ;  solidly  built 
of  hewn  stone,  many  of  the  blocks  that 
form  the  arches  still  bear  the  numbers 
cut  upon  them  to  prevent  their  being 
misplaced.  The  pillars  and  arches, 
sixty  in  number,  vary  slightly  in  each 
tier,  and  are  of  the  Doric  order,  with 
Egyptian  capitals." 

From  this  point  the  way  lay  open 
through  the  desert  to  the  far-fiimed 
centre  of  Mahometan  sanctity,  the  city 
of  Kairouan.  Our  travellers  entered 
the  holy  city  at  considerable  risk,  the 
quintessence  of  Islamite  fanaticism  be- 
ing concentrated  within  its  sacred  walls, 
and  very  few  of  the  dogs  of  Fran- 
guestan  having  ever  been  permitted  to 
bark  inside  the  gates  of  Kairouan. 

•*  Turning  a  corner  suddenly,  we  en- 
countered two  women  of  the  lower  class, 
the  elder  of  whom  seemed  inclined  to 
run,  but  the  younger,  amazed  at  our 
appearance,  stood,  for  a  second,  mo« 
tionless,  in  the  narrow  street,  and,  al- 
lowing her  veil  to  drop,  regarded  us 
with  a  mingled  expression  of  horror 
and  disgust.  Her  attitude  was  magni- 
ficent — drawing  herself  up  to  her  full 
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height,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  with  ra^c, 
and  impelled  by  the  same  teeling  with 
which  we  would  crush  a  noxious  rep- 
tile, she  raised  her  hands  and  rushed 
upon  me  like  a  furv,  when  the  officer 
seized  her  uplifted  arm,  jerked  her 
round  with  little  ceremony,  and  led  her 
cursing  down  the  street.'* 

\    Again  :— 

*'  In  our  perambulations  through  the 
sooks  and  streets,  we  encountered  a 
sufficiency  of  black  looks,  and  some 
abuse;  but,  in  the  eyening,  when  on 
our  way  home,  a  crowd  collected  in  our 
rear,  and  as  we  passed  the  copious 
spring  that  supplies  the  city.  Lord 
Feildmg  received  a  violent  blow  from  a 
stone  on  the  back  of  his  head,  which 
caused  him  to  stajg^g^.  On  our  facing 
about,  the  majority  of  the  crowd  ran 
off;  and  the  Kjuya's  officers  in  advance, 
not  knowing  the  individual  who  had 
thrown  the  stone,  thrashed  the  four 
nearest  bystanders  instead,  which  an- 
swered every  purpose  just  as  well.** 

The  great  Mosch  is  reported  to  be 
superb  interiorly  .--^ 

•*  The  interior,  to  which  nothing  would 
have  induced  them  to  admit  us,  must, 
from  the  description  of  the  officers  who 
accompanied  us,  have  been  magnificent, 
even  after  making  all  due  allowances 
for  the  usual  exaggeration.  The  great 
hall,  near  the  prmcipal  entrance,  they 
described  as  of  surpassing  splendour — 
the  pavement  of  the  most  precious  mar- 
bles, and  the  walls  lined  with  the  same 
material ;  hundreds  of  antique  columns, 
the  spoil  alike  of  heathen  temple.  Chris- 
tian church,  and  Roman  palace,  sup- 
port the  roof;  and  fifty  enormous  lus- 
tres, each  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  lights, 
nhnninate  the  hall  on  g^eat  anniver- 
saries. The  relics  preserved  here,  and 
which  are  regarded  by  all  Mahometans 
with  veneration  and  awe,  are  the  arms 
of  several  of  the  disciples  and  com- 
panions of  the  prophet,  the  conquerors 
of  Africa.  Protected  by  strong  iron 
g^atiufi^,  these  occupy  a  shrine,  to  reach 
which  It  is  usual  to  pass  between  three 
miraculous  pillars,  placed  near  each 
other,  in  a  triangle.  To  a  true  be- 
liever, whatever  may  be  his  size,  the 
pillars  offer  no  impediment;  but  to  a 
man,  who  either  from  his  want  of  faith, 
or  from  his  wicked  life,  is  not  looked 
upon  by  the  prophet  with  favour,  they 
form  an  impassible  barrier ; — '  Let  him 
be,'  said  our  guide,  holding  up  his  little 
finger,  'no  bigger  than  this;  it  has 
even  happened,  that  faithless  sinners, 
who  haa  sufficient  nerve  to  make  the 


attempt  without  repentance,  have  been 
squeezed  j  to  death,  or  dreadfully  in- 
jured, by  the  columns  closing  upon 
them." 


Having  returned  to  Tunis,  the  tra- 
vellers explored  the  country  to  the 
south-west,  through  a  line  of  rained 
cities,  as  far  as  Keff ;  and  thence  pass- 
ed again  (eating  some  capital  lion  steak 
on  the  way)  into  the  Algiers  regency 
to  Bona.  From  this  they  proceeded 
to  visit  Constantineh,  the  Cirta  of  our 
Sallust  times ;  the  strong  and  famous 
capital  where  the  cruel  bastard  cou- 
sin— fierce  and  feline  as  the  native  lion 
of  the  land — ^besieged,  tortured,  and 
murdered  that  unhappy  Adherbal, 
whose  fruitless  "  Speech  to  the  Roman 
Senate,*'asfreelytran8latedin  the  ''Eng- 
lish Reader,**  was  so  invariable  a  stock- 
piece  in  our  days  of  school-boy  elocution. 
Captain  Kennedy  describes  graphically 
the  romantic  city,  upon  its  pile  of 
rock,  2,300  feet  above  the  sea  level ; 
and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  soldier, 
the  gallant  assault  by  which,  after 
Clausel's  failure  in  1836,  the  French 
stormed  it  in  October,  1837.  Con- 
stantina  seems  to  be  the  best  managed 
of  the  French  governments  in  Africa ; 
yet  Buoh  is  the  unsleeping  hostility  of 
the  wild  mountaineers  between  it  and 
the  sea,  that  a  prohibition  is  severely 
maintained  of  Europeans  passing  in 
parties  of  less  than  four  armed  men 
between  Constantina  and  Philippeville. 
The  latter  is  a  new  sea-port,  founded  in 
1838,  christened  after  the  Kinff  of  the 
French,  and  meant  to  bring  tne  trea- 
sures of  earth  and  sea  by  the  nearest 
route  to  Constantina. 

And  so  Captain  Kennedy,  once 
more  taking  to  the  *' midland  sea," 
returned  to  Algiers  and  the  Hotel  de 
la  Regence.  We  have  accompanied 
him  with  pleasure  and  instruction  ; 
nor  can  we  pass  from  his  volumes 
without  observing,  that  there  is  hard- 
ly any  token  or  characteristic  of  the 
times  more  truly  gratifying  than  the 
rising  standard  of  taste,  enterprize, 
and  mformation  among  our  military 
men.  War  must  ever  be,  at  best,  a  ter- 
rible necessity  ;  stern  and  grim  in  its 
mildest  features  :  but  if  any  thing  can 
help  to  alleviate  its  necessary  terrors, 
it  surely  is  the  rapid  growth  of  ele- 
vated principle  and  intellectual  attain- 
ment among  those  to  whom  is  in- 
trusted the  honourable  responsibility 
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of  its  management.  All  honour  to 
those  who  aid  to  ruse  the  charac- 
ter of  the  British  officer — not  indeed 
above  the  coarse  and  vapomring  brag- 
gadocio of  the  popular  novels  and 
plays  of  the  last  century  (for  that 
must  have  been  caricature),  but  above 
the  VMn  and  vapid  ideal  which  is  so 
often  put  before  pur  young  men  as  the 
perfection  of  militarv  manner,  and  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  military  pro- 
fession. Our  officers,  in  even  the  most 
laborious  of  their.quartersy  have  usual- 
ly a  good  deal  of  time  on  their  hands 
— in  some  posts  nearly  the  whole  day 
at  their  dbposal ;  and  he  is  surely  their 
-truest  friend  who,  by  precept  or  exam* 
pie,  would  teach  them  to  employ  this 


precious  leisure  in  that  acquisition  of 
Information,  for  which  on  foreign  ser- 
vice they  have  almost  always  special 
opportunities;  and  in  that  general 
accomplishment  and  enlargement  of 
mind  which  can  alone,  in  a  vast  and 
varied  empire  like  ours,  formed  of  a 
diversity  of  nations,  tribes,  and  lan- 
guages, thoroughly  enable  them  to 
serve,  with  efficiency,  their  country. 

Captain  Kennedy  is,  we  beheve, 
now  m  China,  where  he  has  already 
served.  We  are  pretty  certain  he  has 
his  eyes  open ;  and  we  shall  certainlv 
look  for,  and  hereby  promise  to  do  aU 
due  honours  to,  a  couple  of  companion 
volumes  on  *^  China  in  1846.** 

B. 


SONNBT— TO   AN   INC0BT78. 

Hiw  of  the  night  1  who  hoverest  o'er  my  bed 

Till  sleep  luts  steeped  my  weary  eyes  in  rest. 

And  then  descendest— on  my  loa<ied  breast 
Squatting,  thy  heavy  limbs  of  lazy  lead 
Coiled  under  thee,  and  thy  dull  goblin  eye 
Stupidly  fflaring  at  me  as  I  lie. 
Thy  cold  hands  clutch  my  throat — their  palsyinff  clasp 

Maddens  yet  nambs  me — and  my  o'erfraught  heart 
Scarce  keeps  its  pulses,  and  each  stifling  gasp 
Heaves  deep  and  slow  ;  till,  struggling  in  the  might 

Of  that  dead  agony,  from  sleep  I  start, 
And  then  like  some  foul  bat,  or  bird  of  nisht. 
Thou  spread'st  thy  broad  brown  wings  and  soar'st  away. 
Darkening  the  moon's  white  beams  which  throu^  my  casement  play. 

C£CIL. 
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SIGNOR     FORMICA. 
CHAPTER   V. 


SiGMOR  Formica  surpassed  himself, 
and  Capuzzi,  who  in  his  younger 
days  had  been  stage-mad,  felt  the 
old  passion  once  more  stir  mightily 
within  him.  He  kissed  Manana's 
hands  again  and  again  in  his  ecstasy, 
and  swore  that  he  would  let  no  evening 
pass  without  brinffing  her  to  Musso*s 
theatre.  He  extolled  Signor  Formica 
above  the  stars,  and  bore  his  part  with 
energy  in  the  tumults  of  applause  that 
srreeted  the  public  favourite.  Splen- 
diano  Accoramboni  was  not  carried 
away  by  the  general  enthusiasm ;  his 
gravity  deepened  at  everjr  joke,  and 
he  more  than  once  admonished  Signor 
Pasquale  and  the  fair  Mariana,  with 
impressive  seriousness,  not  to  laugh  so 
immoderately,  naming  at  the  same 
time  not  less  than  twenty  diseases, 
which  might  be  brought  on  by  a  too 
violent  concussion  of  uie  midrin.  As 
for  Pitichinaccio,  he  was  unhappy  to 
the  last  d^ree.  He  had  been  obbged 
to  place  himself  just  behind  Doc- 
tor Pyramid,  who  overshadowed  him 
completely  with  his  great  wig ;  he 
had  not,  in  fact,  so  much  as  a  glimpse 
of  the  stage  or  of  the  actors,  and  was, 
besides,  unrelentingly  badgered  by 
two  bold-looking  women,  who  had 
taken  their  seats  one  on  each  side  of 
him.  They  called  him  a  pretty  dear, 
a  charming  little  iigjiora,  or  rather 
signorina,  since  he  was  evidently  too 
youi^  to  be  already  married. 

**  Oh,  holy  Valentine  1"  exclaimed 
one,  "what  breaking  of  hearts  there 
will  be  when  she  fixes  on  the  hapmr 
man  I  All  Rome  will  wear  the  wil- 
low 1" 

**  But  what  a  blessed  day,"  said  the 
other,  "  it  will  be  for  us  poor  women  I 
We  shall  have  some  chance,  then,  of 
being  looked  at;  for  of  course  her 
husband  will  shut  her  up." 

**rm  sure  I  have  reason  to  be 
thankful,"  resumed  the  first,  "that 
my  sweetheart  is  laid  up  with  the 
tooth-ache,  and  could  not  be  here  to- 
night." 

•*I  would  stick  a  knifo  in   her," 
replied  the  other,  "if  I  thought  she 
Vol.  XXVIII.—N0.  165. 


were  likely  ever  to  come  in  the  way  of 
a  sweetheart  of  mine  I" 

"  I  say — think  of  the  cherubs  her^- 
children  will  be  I" 

"  J£  they  resemble  their  mama  I" 

**  And  if  their  papa  be  worthy  of  his 
lovely  wife  I" 

**  Oh,  cielo  !  that  will  be  a  pair  I 
We  must  see  the  wedding,  Ghita — ^I 
would  sooner  not  see  another  carnival 
as  long  as  I  live,  than  miss  it  I" 

**  Who  knows  but  the  signorina  may 
ask  us  to  be  her  bridesmaids  ?" 

In  this  sort  was  Pitichinaccio  per- 
secuted the  whole  time  of  the  per- 
formance, his  anguish  apparently 
affording  to  his  pitiless  neighbours 
more  entertainment  than  the  talents 
of  Formica  or  of  Agli.  Cold  drops 
of  sweat  stood  on  the  forehead  of  the 
unhappy  little  monster,  he  fretted 
and  whined  in  a  piteous  manner,  and 
cursed  his  wretched  existence. 

The  play  at  an  end,  Signor  Pasquale 
waited  till  all  the  rest  of  the  audience 
had  dispersed,  and  did  not  leave 
the  theatre  before  the  last  candle  was 
put  out,  Splendiano  having  previously 
lighted  a  stump  of  a  wax  taper  at  it : 
Capuzzi  and  his  party  then  took  their 
way  homewards.  Pitichinaccio  cried 
and  wept ;  Capuzzi,  to  his  unspeak- 
able torment,  had  to  take  the  little 
fright  on  his  left  arm,  while  his  right 
was  presented  to  Mariana :  the  doctor 
marched  on  in  advance  with  his  stump 
of  candle,  which  burned  with  a  feeble 
and  struggling  light,  making  the  sur- 
roundingdarkness  only  the  blacker  and 
more  bewildering. 

They  had  not  yet  reached  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  when  they  were  suddenly 
surrounded  by  several  figures,  wrapped 
in  dusky  mantles ;  the  taper  was  at  the 
same  moment  struck  outof  SpIendiano*s 
hand,  and  falling  on  the  ground,  was 
extinguished.  Then,  no  one  could 
tell  whence,  a  pale  reddish  light  fell 
on  the  shrouded  figures,  and  four 
wan,  cadaverous  faces  stared  with  mo- 
tionless eyes  upon  Doctor  Pyramid, 
while  a  dismal  cry  burst  from  their 
livid  lips : — 
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•♦Woe!  woe  I  woe  to  thee,  Splen- 
diano  Accorambonil  woe  1  woe !  woe  I" 

Then  began  one  in  a  sepulchral 
voice — 

**Knowest  thou  me,  Splendiano? 
knowest  thou  me  ?  I  am  Cfordier,  the 
French  painter^  who  was  buried  last 
week,  wnom,  with  potions  of  hell, 
thou  didst  despatch  to  thy  pyramid  I 
Woe  to  thee,  Spendiano,  thy  time  is 
comer 

Then  another — 

''Ejiowest  thou  me^  Splendiano? 
knowest  thou  me  ?  I  am  Kilfner,  the 
German  painter,  whom,  with  piUs  of 
Orcus,  thou  didst  despatch  to  th^ 
pyramid  I  Woe  to  thee,  thy  time  is 
come  I" 

Then  a  third— 

••Knowest  thou  me,  Splendiano— 
knowest  thou  me  ?  I  am  Liers,  the 
Flemish  painter,  whom,  with  powders 
of  Erebus,  thou  didst  despatcn  to  thy 
pyramid,  and  didst  diddle  his  brother 
out  of  three  pictures !  Woe  to  thee, 
Splendiano,  thy  time  is  come  I" 

Then  the  fourth— 

"Knowest  thou  me,  Splendiano — 
knowest  thou  me  ?  I  am  Ghigi,  the 
Neapolitan  painter,  whom,  with  po- 
tion, and  pill,  and  powder,  one  more 
infernal  than  the  other,  thou  didst  de- 
spatch to  thy  pyramid  I  Woe,  woe, 
woe  to  thee,  Splendiano,  thy  time  is 
come  I*' 

And  then  the  four  broke  out  in 
hideous  concert — 

*«WoeI  woel  woe  to  thee,  Splen- 
diano Accoramboni  1  thy  time  is 
come  I — to  the  pyramid  with  thee  I — 
to  the  pyramid  with  thy  body,  and  to 
Tartarus  with  thy  soul,  where  thine 
own  patients  shall  doctor  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  take  physic  for  ever  and 
ever  1" 

With  these  words,  the  dead  men 
flung  themselves  upon  the  ill-fated 
doctor,  lifted  him  by  the  arms  and 
legs  from  the  ground,  and,  with  a 
w3d'  "Hallo I  hallo!"  carried  him 
away  like  a  whirlwind. 

Frightened  as  Signor  Pasquale  had 
been  at  first,  he  recovered  his  courage 
wonderfully  when  he  saw  it  was  only 
his  friend  Accoramboni  who  had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  other 
world.  Pitiehmaccio  had  stuck  his 
head,  flower-garden  and  all,  under 
Capuzzi*s  mantle,  and  clung  so  fast 
about  the  old  gentleman's  neck  that 
it  was  lost  labour  trying  to  shake  him 

off: 


"  Be  not  frightened,"  said  Capuzzi 
to  his  niece,  when  nothing  more  was 
to  be  seen  of  the  spectres  nor  of  Doc- 
tor Pyramid — **  be  not  frightened,  my 
sweet,  my  precious  dove!  Cling  to 
me,  my  treasure,  my  idol,  my  life !  I 
will  protect  thee ;  with  me  thou  art 
safe,  my  soul,  now  that  there  is  no 
danger.  My  worthy  friend  Splen- 
diano, we  have  seen  the  last  of  nim ! 
Oh,  blessed  St.  Beraard,  who  wast 
thyself  a  skilful  doctor,  and  didst  ex- 
pedite many  a  Christian  to  paradise, 
help  him,  if  these  hot-head^  young 
painters,  whom  he  despatched  per- 
naps  with  somewhat  more  than  pro- 
fessional speed  to  his  pyramid,  should 
in  revenge  break  his  invaluable  neck! 
At  least,  blessed  saint,  for  the  honour 
of  the  profession,  preserve  him  fit)m 
his  patients  in  the  other  world  I  Ab 
me  I  who  will  now  sing  the  bass  to  my 
canzonif  And  this  doe  of  a  Pitichi- 
naecio  squeezes  my  windpipe  tc^ether 
to  that  degree,  that,  between  that  and 
the  fright  about  Splendiano,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  sing  in  tune,  perhaps, 
these  six  weeks  to  come.  Don't  oe 
frightened,  my  Mariana^- don't,  my 
bird,  my  angel — ^it  is  all  over." 

Mariana  assured  her  unde  that  alie 
had  quite  got  over  the  fright,  and 
could  very  well  walk^  without  assis- 
tance, and  leave  his  ri^ht  arm  at  li- 
berty to  help  in  undomg  Pitichinac- 
cio's  grapple.  Capuzzi,  however,  only 
held  lier  the  closer  to  his  side,  and 
declared  that  he  would  not,  for  any 
price  in  the  world,  let  her  be  separat- 
ed so  much  as  a  single  step  fit)m  him 
in  this  awful  darkness. 

At  this  moment,  as  Signor  Pasquale, 
in  the  most  pleasant  mood,  was  re* 
suming  the  march  homewards,  there 
sprang  up  suddenly,  at  his  very  feet, 
as  if  out  of  the  bowels  of  tiie  eartii, 
four  horrible  shapes,  which  grinned 
upon  him  with  faces  that  shone  with 
unearthly  fire,  and  raided  sudh  a  hi- 
deous croaking,  hissing,  hooting,  whis- 
tling,  and  howling,  as  if  iJl  the  frogs, 
ravens,  serpents,  owls,  wolves,  and 
wild-cats  in  the  [world  had  all  at  once 
broke  out  in  chorus. 

"Won,  won,  won!"  yelled  they 

"wah,  wah,  waah!  Pasquale  Ca- 
puzzi I  poor  devil  I  old  fool  I  love-aide 
ass!  How  d*ye  do,  Pasquale-^how 
d'ye  do? — whoo — woo^hool  Don't 
ye  know  us,  Pas€[uale  Capuzzi  ?  Poor 
devil !  poor  devil !  don't  you  know 
your  comrades  ? — your  comrades,  old 
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foolt  lonns^siGk  a»t  We're  devils, 
Paaqfiule I— poor  derila*  like  youl— 
we^  dd  foolfl:— bo,  Iio»  ho  1— we*re 
the  infernal  cnpids  t — ^we're  the  devils 
that  make  old  foob  fall  in  love  I  Glad 
to  see  jou,  Pasqoalel — ^very  glad  to 
see  yon,  poor  devil  I — come  to  look 
fw  you,  old  fool  I — come  to  take  you 
with  us,  love-sick  ass  I  Oho  I  ohol 
and  Pitichinaocio,  too  I --take  Pitichi- 
nacdo,  too  I — ^whoo,  whoo,  whoo  1" 

And,  breaking  out  again  into  a 
frightful  uproar  of  diabolical  noises, 
they  preciptated  themselves  upon  the 
(^d  man,  who,  with  his  interesting 
burden,  was  at  once  borne  to  the 
ground,  while  the  most  lamentable 
shrieks  and  cries  rose  from  the  two 
terrified  creatures. 

Mariana  had  with  difficultv  disen«* 
ffaged  her  arm,  so  as  not  to  &U  with 
her  uncle.  She  sprang  aside,  and  the 
next  moment  found  herself  clasped  in 
the  arms  of  one  of  the  devils,  who 
whispered  sofUy  in  her  ear — 

** Mariana!  my  Mariana  I  at  last  it 
is  done  I  My  comrades  will  bear  the 
old  man  far,  far  away,  while  we  find  a 
safe  retreat  T 

Mariana  responded  only  by  clinging 
to  the  arm  of  her  lover. 

But  on  a  sudden  torches  blazed  aU 
round,  and  Antonio  felt  himself  wound- 
ed in  tli«  shoulder :  he  turned,  a  ruf- 
fian  stood  close  to  him,  with  knife  al- 
ready uplifWl  to  repeat  the  stroke ; 
at  tlie  same  time  he  perceived  that  his 
three  friends  were  engaged  with  a  su- 
perior number  of  tbtrri,  Antonio's 
•word  was  out  of  the  sheath  in  a  mo- 
ment,  and  the  villain  who  had  attack- 
ed him  in  so  assassin-like  a  manner 
was  speedily  compelled  to  give  wav. 
He  then  joined  his  comrades,  and  the 
four,  standing  back  to  back,  presented 
on  every  taSe  a  formidable  front  to 
their  assailants.  Gallantly,  however, 
as  the  little  party  fought,  the  combat 
was  too  unequal  to  be  lonff  doubtful ; 
and  the  sbiarri  would  soon  have  gained 
a  complete  victory,  had  not  two  men 
suddenly  thrown  themselves,  with  a 
loud  shout,  into  the  midst  of  the 
melee^  one  of  whom,  for  a  beginnixig, 
felled  to  the  ground  the  antagonist 
who  was  jpving  most  trouble  to  An- 
tonio. The  battle  lasted  but  a  few 
moments  longer ;  the  guardians  of  the 
peace  were  decisively  routed,  and, 
leavii^  several  of  their  number 
wonn£don  the  pavement,  fled,  with 


cries  for  help,  towards  the  Porta  del 
Popolo. 

Salvator  Rota--  it  was  no  one  else 
that  had  come  to  Antonio's  aid- 
thought  only  of  improving  the  victory, 
and  ur^ed  a  hot  pursuit  of  the  flying 
foe.  Antonio  ana  the  young  painters, 
livho  were  disguised  as  devUis,  desired 
nothing  better ;  but  Maria  Affli,  who 
had  accompanied  Salvator,  and,  old  as 
he  was,  had  struck  as  lustily  as  e'er  a 
youth  of  them  all,  held  this  to  be  un- 
advisable:  first,  because  it  was  not 
exactly  their  object  to  take  Rome; 
and  secondly,  because  it  was  decidedly 
their  object  to  avoid  being  taken 
themselves,  which  would  inevitaUy  be 
the  result  of  their  following  the  wirri 
to  the  guard-house.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  younger  men,  whose  blood 
the  battle  had  stirred,  could  be  brought 
to  take  this  prosaic  view  of  their  posi- 
tion. At  last,  Salvator  laughed  aloud, 
and  cried—- 

**Agli  is  right  I  We  have  thrown 
our  enemy  out  of  the  window,  and 
now,  in  the  heat  of  our  valour,  would 
leap  out  after  him.  Come,  let  us  go 
to  Nicolo  Musso's." 

Musso  inhabited  a  small  house  not 
fiu-  from  his  theatre,  and  here  he  joy- 
fully received  our  adventurers.  The 
devils  washed  the  phosphorus  from 
their  faces,  and  Antonio,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  hurt  but  the  trifling  one  in 
his  shoulder,  gave  pro<^  that  he  had 
not  quite  forgot  his  old  trade,  by  the 
expeditious  and  skilful  way  in  which 
he  dressed  the  eijually  inconsiderable 
wounds  of  his  friend  Salvator,  Agli, 
and  the  young  painters. 

The  wild  and  daring  plan,  the  fai- 
lure of  which  we  have  seen,  would 
have  been  attended  with  complete 
success,  had  not  Salvator  and  Antonio 
omitted  to  take  into  their  account  one 
person,  the  ex-bravo  and  ex-police- 
man,  Michele.  This  ruffian  had  fol- 
lowed Capuzzi  to  the  theatre,  by  the 
latter's  orders,  though  at  some  distance, 
as  the  old  man  was  ashamed  that  such 
a  ragamuffin  should  be  supposed  to 
form  part  of  his  retinue.  Jjbe  same 
order  was  observed  in  returning  home. 
When  the  ghosts  appeared,  Michele, 
who  feared  neither  neaven  nor  the 
other  place,  at  once  smelt  a  rat,  ran 
off*,  shrouded  by  the  night,  to  ^e  Por- 
ta del  Popolo,  and  brought  the  tibirri, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  arrived  at  the 
critical  moment,  when  the  devils  were 
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on  the  point  of  running  away  with 
Capuzzi,  as  the  dead  people  had  done 
witn  Doctor  Pyramid. 

In  the  heat  of  the  enga^ment,  one 
of  the  young  painters  had  observed  a 
huffe  fellow— who,  no  doubt,  was  Mi- 
chele — ^run  towards  the  gate,  with  Ma- 
riana, apparently  insensible,  in  his 
arms,  Signor  Pasquale  following  with 
a  nimbleness  incredible  for  hb  time  of 
life,  unless  on  the  hypothesis  that  he 
had  got  quicksilver  in  nis  l^s.  Some- 
thing that  looked  gaudy  and  glaring 
in  the  torchlight  hun^  to  Signor  Pas- 
jiuale's  mantle,  and  waded  and  sobbed ; 
it  b  more  than  probable  that  this  was 
Pitichinaccio. 

The  next  morning  Splendiano  Ac- 
coramboni  was  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
pyramid  of  Cestius,  rolled  up  into  a 
ball,  and  stuffed  into  his  great  pe- 
ruke, in  which  he  had  fallen  as  rast 
asleep  as  a  dormouse.  When  awaked, 
he  talked  incoherently,  and  was  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  in  the  other 
world ;  and,  when  disabused,  with 
some  difficulty,  of  thb  hallucination, 
and  brought  home,  he  first  returned 
thanks  to  the  virgin  and  all  the  saints 
for  his  deliverance  ;  then  he  threw  all 
his  essences,  tinctures,  pilb,  powders, 
and  electuaries  out  of  the  window,  and 
his  receipt-books  into  the  fire;  and 
finally  he  made  a  vow,  to  prescribe  no 
more  physic  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  to 
cure  his  patients  for  the  future  by  a 
new  method  of  his  own,  which  could 
involve  no  such  awful  retribution  as 
he  had  been  threatened  with  in  the 
next  world.  The  new  method  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  looking  at  the  patient, 
which  Signor  Splendiano  did  with  won- 
derful gravity.  To  assist  the  effects 
of  thb  treatment,  certain  mystewous 
movements  were  made  with  the  hands, 
before  the  patient's  face,  and  along  the 
surface  of  hb  body,  sometimes  with 
contact,  sometimes  without ;  and,  for 
all  medicine,  he  had  water  to  drink, 
which  Splendiano  had  previously  point- 
ed at,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with  hb 
forefinger. 

Doctor  Pyramid  now  began  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  kind  of  saint,  and  it 
was  said  that  his  patients  had  glimpses 
of  paradise  before  they  went  there, 
which,  next  to  not  going  there  at  all, 
is  no  doubt  the  most  satisfactory  thing 
that  can  happen  to  a  sick  person.  The 
other  doctors  laughed  at  the  new  me- 
thod, but  Splendiano  thought  the  laugh 


would  be  on  hb  side  in  the  other 
worlds"  Where,"  said  he,  **  they  that 
have  eiven  physic  shall  take  physic; 
and  1,  who  have  but  looked  at  my 
patients,  shall  but  be  looked  at  by 
them  again." 

But,  to  return  to  our  story — the  day 
after  Signor  Pasquale's  disastrous  vi- 
sit to  the  theatre,  Antonio  declared  to 
his  friend  that  he  had  now  done  with 
strat^em,  that  he  would  force  hb  way 
into  Capuzzi*s  in  open  daylight,  run 
the  old  miscreant  through  if  he  offered 
resbtance,  and  carry  off  Mariana  be- 
fore his  eyes. 

**  The  plan  is  a  good  one,**  said  Sal- 
vator ;  "  you  make  at  once  for  the 
nearest  sanctuary.—" 

**  The  Trinitii  dei  Monti,"  said  An- 
tonio— 

**  Just  so ;  and  as  you  would  infal- 
libly be  in  the  clutch  of  the  sbirrisk 
good  while  before  you  could  reach  it 
on  foot,  no  doubt  you  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  transporting  yourself 
and  Mariana,  that  short  mstance, 
through  the  air.  I  like  the  plan  well — 
only  keep  pretty  high  up,  you'd  better, 
or  they  may  shoot  you  flying." 

••  Incom|;ible  mocker  I"  cried  An- 
tonio ;  **  with  your  grave  face,  I  was 
sure  at  first  you  were  in  earnest." 

"  Well  I  I'm  in  earnest  now,  with- 
out a  grave  face,"  said  Salvator,  laugh- 
ing. "No,  no,  my  good  Antomo, 
force  will  do  nothing  for  us  in  this 
business:  Signor  Pasqude  b  on  hb 
guard,  and,  so  far  from  having  done 
with  stratagem,  we  have  not  yet  right- 
ly begun  with  it.  An  open  attack 
offers  no  chance  whatever  of  success. 
Besides,  our  prank  of  last  night  has 
made  a  terrible  noise  ;  the  gentle 
slumbers  of  the  police  are  dissipated, 
and  we  may  look  to  have  their  bright 
eyes  upon  us  for  awhile.  Stratagem  ! 
it  is  now  that  we  must  begin  to  show 
them  what  stratagem  b  I  x  ou  know — 

•«  *  He  that  wUl  laugh  and  IIto  whUe  ba«. 
Most  Beheme  and  sconce  one  half  the  year ; 
He  that  while  hen  wiU  lire  and  lamgh. 
Most  aoonoe  and  Kheme  the  other  haUL* 

That's  what  Monna  Caterina  says,  and 
thouffh  she  does  say  it,  it*strue.  After 
all,  Antonio,  we  laid  our  plans,  this  last 
time,  like  real  hare-brained  giddy- 
pates.  Just  think,  if  our  covp  had  taken 
effect — if  you  had  got  off  with  your 
Mariana — where  would  you  have  taken 
her  to  ?     Where  kept  her  hid  ?     How 
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managed  to  set  tbe  knot  tied  in  such  a 
hurrjr  that  Capuzzi,  when  he  did  find 
vou,  should  only  find  that  he  had  lost 
his  labour  ?  All  this  ought  to  have 
been  settled  beforehand^  and  we  had 
not  bestowed  a  thought  on  any  one 
point  of  it!  Well,  we  will  be  wiser 
next  time.  In  a  few  days,  you  shall 
carry  off  your  Mariana  m  earnest :  I 
have  taken  Nicolo  Musso  and  Formica 
into  our  counsels,  and,  in  concert  with 
them,  contrived  something  that  can 
hardly  fail.  So  kee^  up  your  courage, 
earo:  Signor  Formica  will  come  to 
your  help." 

"  Signor  Formica?*'  cried  Antonio, 
in  rather  a  disparaging  tone,  "  what 
can  Signor  Formica,  poor  buffoon,  do 
for  me?" 

'« Ho,  ho  !**  cried  Salvator,  "  no  dis- 
respect to  Signor  Formica,  1  beg  I  Do 
you  not  know,  then,  that  Formica  is 
a  what  shall  I  call  it  ? — a  sort  of 
conjuror,  who  has  strange  arts,  myste- 
rious resources,  at  his  command,.^ 
though  he  makes  no  vulgar  parade  of 
them?  I  tell  you,  Signor  Formica 
will  come  to  your  help,  my  boy, — and 


so  will  old  Maria  Agli :  yes,  the  excel- 
lent Doctor  Graziano,  from  Bologna, 
is  also  enlisted  in  our  plot;  and  has  an 
Important  part  to  play  in  it,  too.  You 
shall  carr^' off  the  lady  of  your  thoughts. 
Master  Antonio,  out  of  Nicolo  Musso's 
theatre  I" 

*' As  if  Pasquale  Capuzzi  would  ever 
again  be  induced  to  ^o  to  Nicolo  Mus- 
so's theatre  I"  said  Antonio,  incredu- 
lously. 

•*  He  will  be  induced,"  replied  Sal- 
vator ;  '*  that  is  not  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  business  ;  the  real  difficulty 
will  be  to  bring  him  there  without  hia 
cronies,  who  would  spoil  all  our  sport. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  Antonio,  your 
care  now  must  be  to  be  in  readiness  to 
leave  Rome  with  Mariana  as  soon  as 
the  favourable  moment  arrives.  You 
shall  go  to  Florence,  where  your  name 
is  already  a  household  word,  and  where, 
you  know,  the  being  my  friend  is  a 
recommendation  of  more  weight  than 
it  is  here  at  Rome.  We  must  be  quiet 
a  couple  of  days,  and  see  what  will 
turn  up.  Once  more,  Antonio,  be 
hopeful;  Formica  will  help." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


SiGNOB  Pasquale  knew  but  too  well 
who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  mishap 
that  had  befallen  him  and  Doctor  Py. 
ramid  near  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and 
great  was  his  wrath  against  Antonio 
and  Salvator,  the  latter  especially, 
whom  he  very  justly  held  for  tiie  mov- 
ing spirit  in  the  whole  business.  He 
took  great  pains  to  comfort  Mariana, 
who  was  quite  ill — with  fright,  as  she 
said,  but  in  reality  with  vexation, 
that  the  accursed  Michele  with  his 
sbirri  had  torn  her  from  her  lover. 
Margarita  brought  her  continual  intel- 
lig[ence  of  Antonio,  and  on  the  enter- 
prising Salvator  she  anchored  all  her 
hopes. 

Some  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
events  related  in  the  last  chapter, 
when,  one  day  Aboztt  noon,  Michele 
came  up  stairs,  and  told  Signor  Pas- 
quale there  was  a  gentleman  below, 
who  insisted  upon  seeing  Signor  Pas- 
quale Capuzzi,  to  whom  he  had  some- 
wing  of  miportance  to  say. 

'*  Oh  I  all  ye  heavenly  hosts,"  scream- 
ed the  old  man  in  a  frenzy ;  "  don't 
you  know,  great  booby,  that  I  am 
never.— never  at  home  to  strangers  ?" 
"Body  of  Bacchus!"  swore  Mi- 


chele, '*  I  could  not  send  so  fine  a  gen- 
tleman away  from  the  door,  like  a  beg- 
ging capuchin.  He  b  an  oldish  gen- 
tleman, too,  and  hath  a  pretty  speech ; 
he  c^ls  himself  Signor  Nicolo  Musso." 

"Nicolo  Musso,  thought  Capuzzi ; 
**  what  can  he  want  with  me  ?" 

Therewith  he  locked  the  door  verv 
carefully,  aud  went  down  stau-s  with 
Michele,  in  order  to  spteak  with  Nicolo 
at  the  house-door. 

"My  very  excellent  Signor  Pas- 
quale," said  Nicolo  Musso,  with  a  po- 
lite bow,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  old 
man,  "how  rejoiced  am  I  to  make 
your  acquaintance  I  Nay,  sir,  I  as- 
sure you  there  lives  not  in  Rome  the 
man,  whom  I  were  so  proud  to  greet 
as  my  friend  I  You  know  not,  Signor 
Pasquale,  how  much  you  have  placed 
me  in  your  debt.  Since  you  were  seen, 
sir,  in  my  theatre — you,  a  man  of  such 
approved  taste,  of  so  profound  science 
— so  great  a  critic,  so  great  a  virtuotto, 
so  great  an  artist — I  say,  since  you, 
Signor  Pasauale,  were  seen,  counte- 
nancing the  numble  performances  with 
which  I  endeavour  to  entertain  the 
people  of  Rome,  it  is  not  too  much 
so  say  that  my  renown  and  my  re- 
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receipts  have  doubled.  Grood  heavens  I 
with  what  indignation,  with  what  grief 
did  I  hear  of  the  scandalous  manner 
in  which  you  had  been  abused  on  jour 
way  home  firom  my  theatre — you  and 
your  respectable  friends!  In  the  name 
of  all  that  we  revere,  my  dear  sir,  let 
not  me  and  my  theatre  bear  the  blame 
of  this  audacious  outrage,  the  authors 
of  which,  I  trust,  we  shall  yet  see 
brought  to  condign  punishment  I  Do 
not  withdraw  your  patronage  firom  me 
iJet  not  your  first  visit  be  your  last." 
*'Good  Signor  Nicolo,**  returned 
the  old  gentleman,  with  his  customary 
simper,  "be  assured  that  I  never — 
never  in  my  life — experienced  more 

Pleasure  tlum  in  your  theatre.  Tour 
'ormica,  your  4^1i>  are  players,  my 
good  sir,  whom,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
you  may  defy  the  world  to  rival  I  But 
I  had  a  grave  alarm,  HgTior — a  very 
ffrave  alann,  indeed,  excellent  Signor 
Sicolo  Musso,  on  my  way  home  nrom 
your  admirable  entertamment ;  an 
alarm  which  had  nearly  cost  me  my 
life,  not  to  mention  that  of  mv  worthy 
friend,  Signor  Splendiano  Accoram- 
boni— ^  man,  my  dear  sir,  whom  to 
know  is  to-^a— contemplate  with  feel- 
ings of  the  most  pecuhar  description. 
No,  Signor  Nicoio,  I  think  of  your 
theatre  with  delight — with  delight, 
my  worthy  sir — but  of  the  way  to  it 
with  horror  1  Establish  youraelf  in 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  in  the  Strada 
del  Babuino,  or  here  in  the  Strada 
Ripetta,  and  an  evening  shall  not  pass 
without  seeing;  me  there ;  but  out  of 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  in  the  night- 
time, no  power  on  earth  shall  bring 
mer 

'*  It  is  a  severe  blow,"  sighed  Nicoio 
Musso — **  more  so  than,  perhaps,  you 
think,  Signor  Pasquale ;  in  fact,  all 
my  ho^  was  in  you.  I  reckoned,  my 
dear  sir,  with  great  confidence,  on 
your  aid." 

*'  On  my  aid,  Signor  Nicoio  ?"  ask- 
ed the  old  man,  greatly  suipiised: 
*'  in  what  way  coula  /  aid  you,  my 
worthy  sir  ?" 

"My  ffood  Signor  Pasquale,"  an- 
swered  Nicoio,  passing,  at  the  same 
time,  his  handkerchief  over  his  eyes, 
and  speaking  in  a  tremulous  voice — 
**my  excellent  Signor  Pasquale,  you 
will  have  remarked  that  we  here  and 
there,  in  our  little  performances,  in- 
troduoe  an  attempt — 1  will  call  it  no 
more  than  an  attempt — at   a   song. 


Now,  I  have  long  had  it  in  view — ^I 
will  say  it  to  you  in  confidence — ^to 
bring  in,  by  decrees,  more  and  more 
of  this  sort  of  tning,  to  give  the  en<^ 
tertainment,  gradually,  a  decided  mu- 
sical character,  to  get  an  orchestra — 
in  short,  to  convert  my  poor  little 
theatre,  in  spite  of  the  standing  pro- 
hibition, into  a  regular  opera-house. 
You,  Signor  Capuzzi,  are  the  first 
composer  in  Italy ;  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  unscrupulous  iealoosy  of  a 
host  of  despairing  rivals,  your  works 
would  have  exclusive — I  say  exclu- 
sive— ^possession  of  the  stage.  Signor 
Pasquale  I  I  came  hither  this  day  to 
beg,  to  supplicate,  to  implore  you— . 
to  say,  *  Let  me  have  your  immortal 
compositions,  that  I  may  bring  them 
out  m  my  humble  theatre,  to  t£e  best 
of  my  poor  ability  I* " 

'*  Good  Signor  Nicoio,"  said  the  old 
man,  all  his  features  beaming  with 
pleasure,  "what  sort  of  place  is  this 
for  you  and  me  to  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation together? — ^In  tne  open  street! 
Shall  I  trouble  you,  my  excellent  sir, 
to  mount  a  pair  of^  I  grieve  to  say, 
very  steep  stairs,  and  to  let  me  see  you 
in  my  jjoor  dwelling  ?" 

The  invitation  was  promptly  accept- 
ed ;  the  two  old  gentlemen  ascended 
to  C^uzzi's  apartments,  which  they 
had  hardly  entered,  before  Signor 
Pasquale  dragged  down  whole  reams 
of  dusty  music  from  the  upper  shelves 
of  a  book-case,  spread  out  on  a  musio- 
desk  the  first  sheet  that  came  to  his 
hand,  seized  his  guitar,  and  broke  ont 
into  the  howling  and  screeching  whidi 
he  most  religiously  believed  to  be  the 
coimt^part  of  the  song  of  angels. 
Nicoio  seemed  translated  into  the 
seventh  heaven ;  he  clasped  his  hands, 
he  sighed,  he  groaned,  he  panted,  he 
cried  at  every  pause  of  the  music, 
*•  Ah,  bravo  !  oramssimo  I  ah  dove 
8ono  I  bravo  I — ah,  benedetto  I  bene- 
dsttissimo  Ccqmzzir — ^till  at  length, 
his  feelings  quite  overmastering  him, 
he  flung  himself  at  the  feet  of  me  old 
man,  and  embraced  his  knees  with  so 
much  ener^,  that  Signor  Pasquale 
screamed  with  pain,  and  cried — 

"  Saints  of  heaven  ! — ^let  go  my 
knees,  Signor  Nicola— .you Ye  jdlling 
me!" 

•*  No,  never,  Signor  Pasquale,"  ex- 
claimed Nicoio,  "will  I  rise  from 
this  suppliant  posture,  until  you  pro- 
mise  me  those  divine,  those  mcompft- 
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rable  airs  you  have  just  sung,  that 
Formica  may  sing  them  the  day  after 
to-morrow  in  my  theatre  I" 

**  You  are  a  man  of  taste,*'  said 
Pasqaale,  writhing  with  pain — "you're 
a  man  of  profound  insight;  in  what 
better  hands  could  I  pmce  my  com- 
positions than  yours  ?  You  shall  have 
all  my  airs — all,  Signor  Nicolo — only 
let  go  my  knees  I  But,  oh,  heavens  I 
I  smdl  not  hear  them  sung — my  divine 
masterpieces  I  Ah  1  ah  1  you're  killing 
me  I  Let  go^-let  go — ^my  knee — ee — 
ees,  Signor  Nicolo  l" 

**No,  Signor  Pasquale,**  answered 
Nicolo;  "never  will  I  let  go  your 
knees,  imtil  you  give  me  your  word  to 
go  to  my  theatre  the  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

**  If  it  were  in  the  Strada  Ripetta, 
or  even  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolol" 
gapped  the  tortured  Capuzzi. 

**  Ah  yes  I  if  I  had  permission  to  set 
it  up  within  the  walls !"  said  his  tor- 
mentor ;  "  but  you  know  the  prohibi- 
tion as  well  as  I,  Signor  Pasquale. 
But  what  is  it  you  fear  ?  A  new  at- 
tack? A  repetition  of  the  outrage  of 
the  other  night  ?  Do  you  think,  then, 
that  the  IU>mans,  when  they  have 
heard  your  airs,  will  not  conduct  you 
home  m  triumph,  and  with  torches 
enough  to  turn  ihe  night  into  day? 
And  suppose  they  should  not— sup- 
pose it  possiUe  that  they  should  not — 
why,  tnen,  I  myself  and  my  faithful 
comrades  will  take  our  swords,  which 
I  promise  you  we  know  how  to  use, 
Signor  Pasquale,  and  will  escort  you 
to  your  dwelling." 

*'  You  yourself  will  escort  me,  Sig- 
nor Nicolo,  with  your  comrades?  I 
pray  you,  what  may  be  their  num- 
ber?" 

'•  You  will  have  an  escort  of  from 
eight  to  ten  tall  fellows,  Signor  Pas- 
quale. Hesitate  no  longer,  worthy 
sir  I  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  the  peti- 
tion of  your  most  devoted  admirer  I" 

f<  Formica,"  said  Signor  Pasquale, 
musingly,  "  has  a  fine  voice ;  I  should 
like  to  hear  him  sing  those  airs. 

*'  Hesitate  no  longer,"  cried  Nicolo 
again,  giving  the  old  man's  lean  shanks 
a  cruel  squeeze. 

'*  You  ei^a^e,"  said  Pasquale,  **  to 
place  me  withm  my  own  doors  unmo- 
lested?" 

'*  I  stake  my  honour  and  life  on  it," 
answered  Nioolo,  pressing  the  skinny 
joints  together  witn  a  gripe  of  iron. 


'*  Enough,  Signor  Nicolo  I"  yelled 
the  old  man  ;  **  I  am  satisfied  I  I  pro- 
mise "to  be  in  your  theatre  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 

Nicolo  Musso  sprang  in  an  instant 
to  his  feet,  and  strained  Capuzzi  to 
his  breast  till  he  was  black  in  the  fiEice. 

At  this  moment,  Mariana  entered 
the  room,  and,  walking  straight  up  to 
the  amazed  Nicolo  Musso,  sue  said  in 
a  tone  of  india:nation-* 

**  Is  it  possible,  Signor  Nicolo,  that 
you  would  attempt  to  allure  my  dear 
uncle  into  your  theatre  again,  which 
he  has  so  much  reason  to  regret  having 
ever  visited?  No,  sir,  I  will  never 
consent  to  his  being  again  exposed  to 
such  danger  I  Dearest  uncle  1  you  will 
stay  at  home — will  you  not  ? — ^for  your 
own  Mariana's  sakel  You  will  not 
venture  out  a  second  time,  in  the  dark 
night,  and  to  that  horrid,  lonesome, 
wud  place,  outside  the  Porta  del  Po- 
polol" 

Siffnor  Pasquale  stood  as  if  thimder- 
struck,  gazing  at  his  niece  with  wide- 
opened  mouth  and  eyes.  As  soon  as 
he  could  speak,  he  blessed  her,  called 
her  his  love,  hia  life,  his  load-star,  and 
explained  to  her,  at  great  length,  how 
Signor  Nicolo  Musso  had  not  only  pledg- 
ed his  honour  and  life  that  all  should 
go  well,  but  had  even  promised  his 
own  escort,  and  that  of  his  whole  com- 
pany, in  order  that  no  possible  mishap 
might  befal  so  honourea  a  guest  on  his 
way  home  from  the  theatre. 

*'  Signor  Nicolo's  escort  1"  cried  Ma- 
riana— "why,  dearest  uncle,  Signor 
Nicolo  is  the  very  person  you  have 
most  to  fear  I  Forgive  me,  Signor 
Nicolo,  that  I  say  it  m  your  presence, 
but  you  cannot  deny  that  you  are  the 
intimate  fiiend  of  Salvator  Rosa  j  you 
are  ac<]^uainted,  for  aught  I  know,  with 
Antonio  Scacciati,  and — Grod  forgive 
me  if  I  do  you  injustice  I — I  fear,  I 
fear,  signor,  you  are  seeking  to  entice 
my  uncle  and  myself  to  your  theatre, 
omy  that  you  may  deliver  us,  without 
a  cnance  of  escape,  into  their  hands!" 

"  What  a  suspicion  1"  exclaimed  Ni- 
colo, in  dismay;  "what  a  shocking 
suspicion,  signorina  I  Have  I  so  bad 
a  name,  here  in  Rome,  that  you  can 
imagine  me  capable  of  such  abomina- 
ble treachery  ?  WeU,  then,  dnce  you 
have  such  an  opinion  of  me — since  you 
80  grievously  misconstrue  my  off*er  of 
an  escort,  cannot  you  bring  Michele, 
to  whom,  as  I  have  heard,  you  owed 
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your  rescue  the  other  night  ? — Bring 
Michele,  Signer  Pasquale^  and  let  him 
take  a  dozen  or  two  of  sbkri  with  him^ 
— that,  I  hope,  will  be  a  guard  above 
suspicion,  Signorina  Mariana.  Of 
course  you  wul  not  expect  me  to  fill 
my  benches  with  gentlemen  who  do  not 
►ay ;  but  they  shfil  wait  for  you  at  the 
Loor  of  the  theatre,  and  surely  you  can 
apprehend  no  danger  then  ?** 

"  Signer  NiooTo,'*  said  Mariana, 
gravely,  **  I  see  that  I  have  done  you 
injustice,  and  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  the 
proposal  that  you  have  just  made  proves 
your  sinceritv,  and  puts  my  suspicions 
to  shame.  And  yet  I  cannot — ^I  can- 
not overcome  the  anxiety  I  feel  about 
my  dear — ^my  beloved  uncle.  It  may 
be  childish,  out  I  still  cannot  help  en- 
treating you,  dearest— dearest  uncle, 
not  to  venture — not  to  expose  your- 
self even  to  impossible  dangers — ^not 
to  incur  even  a  risk  that  does  not  ^idst  I 
I  feel  that  I  talk  nonsense — ^I  know  I 
am  unreasonable,  but— love  always  is!" 

Signer  Pasquale  was  in  an  agony  of 
delist ;  he  cast  himself  at  Mariana's 
feet,  he  kissed  her  hands,  he  tried  to 
speak,  but  tears  choked  his  utterance, 
and  he  brought  out  only  inarticulate, 
gurgling  cries,  like  those  of  a  drown- 
ing man.  At  last,  words  found  way, 
aud  he  faltered,  with  streaming  eyes 
and  clasped  hands : — 

*'0  sweet  confession!  O  blessed 
unreasonableness  I  O  dear  anxiety  I  O 
beatific  evidences  of  a  love  that 
turns  earth  into  heaven!  Ever  my 
Marianina,  talk  such  angelic  non- 
sense, and  let  all  human  sense  be 
silent  and  listen!  Nevertheless,  my 
dove !  nevertheless,  apple  of  my  eye  1 
I  do  trust  that  you  will  put  away 
your  precious  fears  for  this  turn.  You 
do  not  know  the  enjoyment  that  awaits 
you  !  Learn,  then,  my  soul ! — learn, 
that  you  will  hear,  at  Nicole's  theatre, 
the  divine,  the  celestial,  the — ^the — 
what  shall  I  say? — in  short,  Marianina, 
you  will  hear  the  airs  which,  if  our 
Lady  could  hear  in  paradise,  she 
would  forbid  the  angels  ever  to  sing 
any  other  music  I — ^tne  immortal  airs 
of  your  Capuzzi  himself!" 

This  inducement  was  more  than 
Mariana  could  resist,  and  she  ceased 
to  oppose  the  visit  to  the  theatre. 
Signer  Pasquale  was  beside  himself 
for  joy ;  Mariana  had  confessed  her 
love,  his  airs  were  to  be  sung  to  an 
overflowing  house ;  laurels,  as  well  as 


myrtles;  awaited  him^ — ^what  oould  add 
to  his  feUcity?  In  his  hour  of  tri- 
umph, however,  he  forsot  not  the 
friends  who  had  been  faiSiful  to  him 
in  days  less  bright :  Doctor  Pyramid 
and  Pitichinaccio,  he  resolved,  should 
go  with  him,  as  on  the  former  occa- 
sion. 

But  here  a  difficulty  arose.  Signor 
Splendiano  had,  he  declsjred,  pas^  a 
mght  of  horrors,  that  time,  by  the 
tomb  of  Cestius ;  the  whole  cemetery 
had  come  to  life,  and  a  hundred  fledi- 
less  arms  had  been  stretched  out  to 
him,  and,  from  all  sides,  woeM 
voices  had  complained  of  his  purges, 
which  griped  them  even  in  the  grave. 
All  this  had  affected  the  doctor's 
nerves;  he  dreamed dream8--Jiad pre- 
sentiments— ^found  omens  in  every- 
thing that  happened  him,  and  was  m 
a  fair  way  to  become  a  regular  ghost- 
seer. 

Pitichinaccio  was  not  to  be  per- 
suaded that  his  and  Signer  Pasquale's 
assailants  were  anything  else  but 
devils  out  of  the  flaming  pit,  and  cried 
and  roared  if  that  eventml  night  were 
only  mentioned.  All  Signor  Pas- 
quue's  protestations,  that  the  whole 
had  been  an  impudent  masqueradinff 
trick  of  Antonio  Scacciati's  and  SaC 
vator  Rosa's  (for  which  he  hoped  yet 
to  make  them  pay  dear),  were  of  no 
avail,  for  Pitichinaccio  swore,  with 
many  tears,  that,  notwithstancUng  his 
fiight  and  his  an^ish  of  mind,  he  had 
dbtinctly  recognized  the  devil  Fan- 
farello,  not  omy  by  the  voice,  but 
by  the  inhuman  way  in  which  that 
demon  had  pinched  his  belly,  which 
was  black  and  blue  still-  to  prove  the 
fact. 

Judge  if  Signor  Pasquale  had  an 
easy  task,  in  moving  the  two  friends 
to  tempt  with  him,  i^ain,  the  trea- 
cherous way  to  Musso's  theatre! 
Splendiano,  in  fact,  was  not  to  be 
brought  so  much  as  to  listen  to  the 
proposal,  till  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  from  a  Bemardine  friar  a 
consecrated  musk-pouch,  to  be  worn 
about  the  neck,  and  the  smell  of  which 
neither  devil  nor  dead  man  could 
stand :  as  for  Pitichinaccio,  he  was  un- 
able to  resist  the  promise  of  a  box  of 
candied  grapes,  though  he  would  by 
no  means  consent,  a  second  time,  to 
bring  the  devil  on  his  back  by  putting 
on  petticoats,  but  made  it  an  express 
article  in  the  treaty  that  he  should  go 
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like  an  dbhate,  in  his  new  cassock  and 

Now,  it  would  have  quite  discon- 
certed the  plans  of  Salvator  and 
Antonio,  if  Oapuzzi  were  accompa- 
nied by  his  cronies  on  the  present 
occasion ;  great,  -dierefore,  was  their 
perplexity  when  advised,  through 
Margarita,  how  matters  stood,  and 
sorely  at  their  wits*  end  were  they 
both,  how  to  put  the  medico  and  the 
wiutico  off  the  expedition,  The  time, 
however,  was  too  short  to  play  these 
worthies  any  new  trick,  and  goodness 
knows  what  cruel  disappointment  might 
not  have  awaited  our  two  lovers,  if 
heaven  had  not  sent  them  an  unex- 
pected, and  certainly  *a  most  uninten- 
tional ally,  in  the  person  of  Michele, 
the  ex-bravo ! 

It  was  the  nisht  before  that  on  which 
Signor  Pasauafe  and  his  friends  were 
to  visit  the  tneatre ;  there  was  no  moon^ 
and  the  darkness  was  intense,  when^ 
on  a  sudden,  the  most  terrific  outcry 
ever  heard  from  human  lips  was  raised 
on  the  Strada  Bipetta,  just  under  Oa- 
puzzi's  windows— such  a  swearing, 
shrieking,  scolding,  accompanied  wim 
the  sound  of  unmerciful  blows,  that  all 
the  neighbourhood  was  alarmed,  and 
the  police,  who  had  just  been  in  pur- 
suit of  a  murderer,  but  onl;^  came  up 
in  time  to  see  him  '*bite  his  thumb" 
at  them  from  the  privileged  ground  of 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  hurried  to  the 
spot  with  their  torches,  believing  that 
two  or  three  murders,  at  least,  were 
ffoing  on  here  at  once.  Strange  was 
uie  spectacle  that  met  their  eyes,  and 
those  of  the  crowd  that  came,  attracted 
by  the  noise,  flocking  to  the  scene  of 
the  supposed  deeds  of  blood.  Poor 
little  Pitichinaccio  lay  motionless  on 
the  pavement;  Michele,  armed  with 
an  awful  bludgeon,  was  in  the  very  act 
of  smiting  Splendiano  Accoramboni  to 
the  ground,  while  Signor  Pasquale, 
who  seemed  to  have  received  his  Imock- 
down  blow,  but  just  before,  gathered 
himself  up  with  a  grim  aspect,  and 
rushed  at  the  ex-bravo,  rapier  in  hand : 
daylight,  or  rather  torcmight,  would, 
infallibly  have  been  let  into  Michele, 
had  not  three  or  four  persons  thrown 
themselves  upon  the  old  man,  and 
pinned  his  arms  fast  to  his  sides. 

Michele,  as  the  glare  of  the  nume- 
rous lights  disclosed  the  evidences  of 
his  prowess,  stood  as  if  stupified,  gaz- 
ing with  speechless  horror  on  the  well- 


known  figures  that  lay  senseless  at  his 
feet — fn^ments  of  broken  guitars  scat- 
tered round  them,  bearing  a  mute  and 
touching  witness  to  the  gentle  purpose 
in  which  they  had  been  so  frightfully 
interrupted.  Then,  as  by  degrees  the 
blackness  of  the  deed  he  had  done  be- 
came apparent  in  its  ebon  dye  to  his 
mental  vision,  he  suddenly  burst  into 
a  roar  like  a  baited  bull,  plucked  his 
hair  from  his  head  in  handsfull,  flung 
himself  on  his  belly  before  Signor  Pas- 
quale, and  howled  for  mercy,  till  the 
old  gentleman  turned  with  looks  of 
anguish  to  the  persons  who  still  held 
his  arms,  and  exclaimed — 

"As  ye  are  men  and  Christians, 
leave  my  hands  at  liberty,  if  not  to 
run  this  bellowing  beast  through  the 
body,  yet  at  least  to  stop  my  ears  I" 

Neither  the  doctor  nor  Pitichinac- 
cio, it  was  ascertained,  had  received 
any  hurts  of  consequence  ;  they  had 
been  so  effectually  cudgelled,  however, 
that  they  could  stir  neither  hand  nor 
foot,  and  had  to  be  carried  home. 

All  Uiis  ill-luck  was  of  Siffnor  Pas- 
quale's  own  brewing :  bitteny  anger- 
ed, as  the  reader  will  remember,  by 
Salvator's  and  Antonio's  serenade,  he 
had  promised  Michele  a  couple  of 
scudi^  to  give  the  next  ni^ht-smgers, 
who  should  halt  beneath  ius  windows, 
a  sound  drubbing.  That  was  quite  in 
Michele's  line ;  ne  provided  himself, 
accordingly,  with  the  perilous-looking 
plant  we  lately  observed  in  his  hand, 
and  took  his  station  every  night  behind 
the  street-door  of  the  house  ne,  as  well 
as  Signor  Pasquale,  lived  in. 

Now  it  chanced  that  Mariana,  the 
day  after  the  serenade,  had  talked  of 
the  enchanting  effect  of  music  at  night, 
and  had  said  that,  much  as  she  hated 
Salvator  and  Antonio,  especially  the 
latter,  still  the  sound  of  their  guitars 
and  voices,  floating  up  to  her  window 
so  mysteriously  out  of  the  darkness 
below,  was  a  thing  she  could  never  for- 
get, and  to  which  she  could  have  lis- 
tened for  ever.  These  expressions 
were  not  thrown  away  on  Signor  Pas- 
quale, who  determined  ere  long  to  sur- 
prise his  lady-love  with  a  serenade  of 
nis  own  composing,  which  he  sedu- 
lously practised  with  his  two  cronies 
for  the  purpose,  and  which,  he  felt 
confident,  would  completely  drive  that 
of  the  two  painters  out  of  Mariana's 
remembrance. 

ItVas  on  the  night  before  that  of  his 
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anticipated  triumph  in  Nioolo  Musso's 
theatre,  that  Oapuzzi  stole  out,  un- 
known to  his  niece,  and,  calling*  first 
on  Doctor  Pyramidi,  then  on  Fitichi- 
naccio,  led  them,  guitar  in  hand,  to 
the  Strada  Bipetta.  But  scarce  had 
they  struck  the  first  accords  of  the 
symphony,  before  Michele,  to  whom 
it  had  never  occurred  to  Capuzzi  to 
say  any  thins  of  his  intentions,  in  high 
fflee  at  the  idea  of  at  length  earning 
his  two  tcudij  made  one  spring  from 
his  hiding-place  into  the  midst  of  the 
singers,  and  laid  about  him  like  a 
Trojan.     What  followed,  we  know. 


That  either  Siffnor  Splendiano  or  Piti.> 
chinaccio  should  now  accompany  their 
patron  to  Musso's  theatre,  was  out  of 
the  question :  there  was  not  the  re- 
motest chance  of  their  being  out  of 
bed  for  a  week  to  come.  Su^or  Pas- 
quale  himself  had  come  off  with  the 
fewest  blows ;  his  bones,  indeed^ 
were  as  sore  as  any  one's  need  be,  but 
he  must  have  been  as  completely  dis- 
abled as  his  Mends  were,  to  have  been 
induced  to  stay  away  from  the  scene 
of  so  perfect  a  triumph — so  plenary 
an  i^tbeosis---as  the  approaching  eTen*- 
ing  was  to  bring  him. 


CHAPTBR  Tn. 


Ths  da^  wore  slowl}^  on,  till  the 
wished-for  hour  of  setting  out  for  the 
theatre  arrived.  Signor  rasquale  pre- 
sented his  niece  an  arm  ;  Michele, 
with  a  two-handed  sword,  like  a  heads- 
man, walked  before,  and  not  fewer 
than  twenty  sbirri  beside  and  behind 
them :  in  short,  the  party  wanted  only 
the  addition  of  a  monk,  to  have  pos- 
sessed every  mortal  beholder  with  the 
belief  that  its  destination  was  a  scaf- 
fold, instead  of  a  playhouse. 

Nicolo  Musso  received  the  lady  and 
ffentleman  with  great  solemnity  at  the 
door  of  his  theatre,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  seats  which  had  been  re- 
served for  them,  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  foremost  bench.  Signor  Pasquale 
felt  highly  flattered  by  this  distinc- 
tion; he  looked  loftily,  yet  graciously, 
around  him,  and  his  satisfaction  was 
not  a  little  augmented  when  he  ob- 
served that  all  Uie  places  in  Mariana's 
immediate  vicinitjr  were  occupied  by 
females.  The  tuning  of  a  pair  of  vio- 
lins and  a  bass  was  now  heard  from 
behind  the  hangings  of  the  stage :  the 
old  man's  heart  throbbed  with  expec- 
tation, and  it  was  as  if  an  electric 
shock  had  thrilled  ihroush  his  every 
fibre,  when,  without  fur&er  prelude, 
the  ritomel  of  his  grand  aria  began  1 

Formica  now  entered  as  Pasqua- 
rello,  and  sang — sang  with  Capuzzi's 
own  voice,  with  Capuzzi's  own  action 
— every  attitude,  every  gesture,  to  the 
life — ^the  most  atrocious  of  all  airs. 
A  tempest  of  laughter  shook  the  little 
theatre,  loud  calls  of  *'  H  maestro/  U 
maestro  /"  resounded  from  every  side, 
and  Signor  Pasquale,  all  bliss  and 
beatitude,  rose  to  respond  to  the  call. 


Standing  up  on  the  bench,  where  he 
had  sat,  his  right  hand  pressed  fer- 
vently on  his  heart,  his  lace  radiant 
with  smiles,  he  bowed  towards  all 
parts  of  the  house.  The  laughter  be- 
came furious :  "  Ah^  Pas^fuale  Ca^ 
puzzif"  shrieked  a  voice,  that  seemed 
i^plectic  for  ecstacy — "oA,  benedet- 
to  I  ah,  bravOf  bramssimoT*  "Ah, 
Capuzzi  /"  gasped  another — '*  U  re  dei 
ffirtuosif  Orfeo  del  suo  secolo !  dio 
delta  musica  /"  '*  Ahf  compositore  ce- 
leberrimol  ah,  maestro  det  maestri  i^ 
shouted  a  third,  and  floods  of  laugh- 
ter again  swept  away  all  articulate 
soun£. 

At  length  the  tumult  subsided — 
there  was  a  call  for  silence,  and  Sig- 
nor  Pasquale  sat  down  with  a  serene 
consciousness  of  fiune  that  a  C»sar 
might  have  envied.  He  did  not  un- 
derstand why  the  people  had  laughed, 
but  what  of  that  ?  He  imderstood 
their  plaudits — he  understood  the  en- 
thusiasm— ^he  understood  the  expres- 
sions of  almost  idolatrous  veneration 
with  which  they  had  greeted  him — 
and  he  felt  that,  at  last,  he  was  ap- 
preciated. In  the  mean  time.  Doctor 
Graziano,  whose  representative,  for 
this  time,  was  Nicolo  Musso  himself, 
entered  in  desperation,  holding  both 
his  hands  to  his  ears,  and  invoking  all 
the  powers  whose  province  it  is  to  mi- 
tigate the  afflictions  of  humanity,  to 
put  as  speedy  a  st^,  as  was  consist- 
ent with  the  general  arrangements  of 
Providence,  to  Pasquarello*8  infernal 
screeching. 

^  Pasquarello  placed  a  finger  on  his 
lips,  in  token  that  his  vc^  eflbrts 
were,  for  the  present,  at  an  end :  the 
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doctor,  on  this,  suffered  his  hands 
slowly  to  assume  their  ordinary  posi- 
tion, and  cried — 

"How  lon^  is  it,  unlucky  caitiff^ 
since  you  took  to  singing  in  such  a 
nefarious  way,  and  where  did  you  pick 
up  that  most  heathenish  and  mabotical 
air?" 

Pasquarello  looked  highly  offended : 

"I  fear,"  said  he,  "  the  taste  of  the 
signor  dottore  is  not  of  the  purest 
kind.  I  fear  the  sirnor  dottore  is  like 
the  Romans,  who  haye  no  ears  for 
genuine  music,  and  who  do  not  know 
a  real  genius,  when  they  have  got  him 
amongst  them.  The  air  which  the 
signor  dottore  has  permitted  himself 
to  call  heathenish  and  diabolical  is,  I 
hare  the  honour  to  inform  the  ngnor 
dottore,  the  capo  ^ opera  of  the  greatest 
of  Uying  composers — ^the  first  musi- 
cian of  the  age — in  whose  service,  I 
have  further  to  acauaint  the  signor 
dottore,  I,  Pasauareilo,  have  the  dis- 
tinguished good  fortune  to  be,  and 
who  has  the  extreme  condescension, 
instead  of  wages,-  to  give  me  lessons 
in  singing." 

Graziano  testified  alively  wish  to  know 
who  this  greatest  of  living  composers 
and  first  musician  of  the  age  might 
be,  and  went  over  the  names  of  aU 
the  celebrated  maestri  he  had  ever 
heard  of,  each  of  whom,  in  his 
turn,  Pasquarello  disposed  of  with  a 
most  satisfactory  *'  pooh-pooh." 

At  last  the  doctor  **  gave  it  up," 
and  Pasquarello  said — 

•*  I  never  had  any  very  extraordi- 
nary opinion  of  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion possessed  by  the  signor  dottore-^ 
I  have  always  considered  the  signor 
dottore  an  overrated  person,  but  I 
confess  I  was  not  prepared  for  so  very 
humiliating  an  exposure  as  the  sijpior 
dottore  has  just  made.  Is  the  igno- 
rance of  the  signor  dottore  really  so 
gross,  as  not  so  much  as  to  know  who 
18  the  greatest  composer  of  the  age  ? 
Let  the  signor  dottore,  then,  have  the 
grace  to  blush,  while  he  learns  firom 
me,  that  it  is  Signor  Pasquale  Capuz- 
zi— Signor  Pasquale  Capuzzi,  whose 
namesake  I — ^Pasquarello — have  the 
honour  very  nearly  to  be,  and  who  has, 
on  this  very  account — ^lookiiu;  on  it 
as  so  ordered  by  destiny—  ti£en  me 
into  his  service." 

Doctor  Graziano  here  burst  into  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughing,  and  cried — 

**  Oh  dio  sempiUmo  /...-afler  run- 


oiing  away  out  of  my  service,  in  which 
besides  wages  and  board,  there  was  al- 
ways one  little  matter  or  another  to  be 
picked  up  in  the  way  of  perquisite,  in  the 
houses  where  we  visited,  you  have 
gone  and  hired  yourself  to  the  most 
coxcomical  old  gander  that  ever  stuff- 
ed out  his  skin  with  maccaroni  I — to 
a  motlev  old  masquerading  merry-an- 
drew,  that  stalks  about  with  the  air  of 
a  crop-full  cock  after  a  shower  of  rain, 
and  always  seems  on  the  point  of 
coming  out  with  a  cock-a-doodle-doo  1 
— to  a  snarling  old  hunks  I — to  a  love* 
sick  old  pantaloon,  that  makes  the 
street  he  lives  in  almost  uninhabitable, 
with  the  abominable  bleating  which  he 
calls  singing ! — to  a...     " 

•*  The  signor  dottore  goes  too  far," 
broke  in  Pasquarello,  in  high  indig- 
nation :  '*  it  is  pure  envy  that  speaks 
out  of  the  signor  dottore  I — I  speak 
with  my  heart  in  my  hand — we  are  too 
ready  to  disparage  the  virtues  that  we 
cannot  emulate! — I  speak  with  my 
heart  in  my  hand— the  signor  dottore 
is  not  at  all  the  man  to  pass  judgment 
on  Signor  Pasquale  Capuzzi  1 — Ispeak 
with  my  heart  in  my  hand — the  «ttr- 
nor  dottore  has  a  strong  smack,  himseUT, 
of  the  vices  he  attributes  to  the  excel- 
lent Signor  Pasouale  I — I  speak  with 
my  heart  in  my  nand — I  have  seen  it 
myself,  more  than  once,  that  is  many 
as  six  hundred  people  have  laughed  their 
sides  sore  at  the  signor  dottore  /" 

Pasquarello  then  held  a  long  pane- 
gyric upon  his  new  master,  ascribing 
to  him  every  possible  virtue,  and  clos- 
ing with  a'  description  of  his  person, 
wmch  be  pourtrayed  as  the  epitome 
of  all  that  was  attractive,  the  ideal  of 
loveliness  and  grace. 

•*0  blessed  Formica!"  murmured 
Capuzzi  to  himself—**  admirable  man, 
I  see  your  drift!  you  will  have  my 
triumph  a  complete  one !  you  will  rub 
the  noses  of  the  Romans  in  all  the  im- 
cleanness  of  their  envy  and  ingrati- 
tude, and  let  them  know  who  the  man 
is  that  they  have  slighted !" 

**  But  here  comes  my  master  him- 
self!*'cried  Pasquarello,  at  this  mo- 
ment, and — Signor  Pasouale  Capuzzi 
walked  in,  bodily,  as  ne  lived  and 
moved! — in  evei^  point — dress,  fea- 
tures, gait,  attitude — so  perfect  a 
coimterpart  of  the  Signor  Capuzzi 
who  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  pit, 
that  the  latter,  in  a  horrible  fright^ 
let  go  Mariana's  hand,  which  he  had 
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hhlierto  lield  in  his  own,  and  felt  his 
nose,  monstache,  and  wig,  to  assure 
himselfwhetherhewas  not  really  some- 
body else,  as  he  saw  with  his  own  two 
eyes  that  somebody  else  was  he  1 

Capnzzi  on  the  stage  embraced 
Doctor  Graziano  with  great  affection, 
and  asked  him  how  he  got  on.  The 
doctor  replied  that  his  i^petate  was 
good,  and  nis  sleep  soimd,  at  nis — Cap- 
uzzi's^-service,  but  that  as  to  his  purse* 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  organ  had 
arrived  at  a  sta^e  of  debility  which  in- 
volved the  total  suspension  of  its  func- 
tions. To  speak  without  a  metaphor, 
he  had  not  a  rap  in  his  possession. 
No  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  he  had 
laid  out  his  last  ducat  for  a  pair  of 
rosemary-coloured  stockings,  as  a  tri- 
bute in  a  quarter  which  he  would  not 
further  particularize  than  by  saying, 
that  it  was  one  which  engaged  some 
tender  feelings,  and  he  was  at  this  mo- 
ment on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
banking  world,  to  see  if  he  could  ne- 
gociate  a  loan  of  thirty  ducats,  on  his 
own  personal  security. 

<<My  good  signor  dottarc,"  said 
Capuzzi,  "  this  is  not  well  done  I  you 
ffo  to  bankers,  and  pass  by  your  best 
friend  I  Here,  my  dear  sir,  are  fifty 
ducats,  which,  I  hope,  will  relieve  you 
of  all  present  embarrassments.'* 

**  Pasquale  1  what  are  you  thinking 
of?"  murmured  Capuzzi  in  the  pit, 
half-aloud. 

Doctor  Graziano  talked  of  giving  a 
bond  for  the  money,  or,  at  least,  an 
10  U;  he  also  said  something  about 
interest,  but  Signer  Capuzzi  declared 
that  he  would  hear  neither  of  the  one 
nor  the  other,  in  a  transaction  of 
friendship  like  the  present. 

*  Pasquale,  are  you  out  of  ^  your 
senses  ?*  expostulated  Capuzzi  in  the 
pit,  louder  than  before. 

The  doctor  now,  with  a  profusion  of 
thai^  took  his  leave,  and  Pasquarello, 
coming  forward  with  innumerable  bows, 
extoll^  Signer  Capuzzi  to  the  skies, 
lamented  that  his  own  purse,  unfor- 
tunately, was  affected  with  the  same 
disease  as  Graziano's,  and  expressed 
his  beb'ef  that  a  dose  of  the  same  ad- 
mirable specific  would  do  it  a  great 
deal  of  good.  Capuzzi  on  the  sta^e 
laughed,  said  he  perceived  PasquareUo 
knew  the  meaning  of  making  hay  while 
the  sun  shone,  and,  taking  a  handful 
of  ducats  out  of  his  pocket,  flung  them 
to  him  without  counting. 


"Pasquale,  youVe  frantic !  you're 
possessed  by  the  devil!"  cried  C^uzzi 
in  the  pit,  aloud. 

"  Silence  I  silence !"  was  called  firom 
allparts  of  the  hous.i. 

Pasquarello  waxed  more  and  more 
fervid  m  his  master's  praise,  and  at 
length  referred  to  the  air,  of  Capuzzi's 
composing,  which  he  had  just  sung, 
and  with  which  he  hoped,  he  said,  yet 
to  enchant  many  and  many  an  au- 
dience. Capuzzi  on  the  stage  clapped 
him  on  the  shoulder  frankly,  and 
said — 

'*  Pasquarello,  you  are  my  name- 
sake, and  I  don't  mind  confessing  to 
you  that  the  air  in  question  is  just  as 
much  my  composition  as  it  is  yours. 
The  fact  is,  I  never  composeo,  nor 
could  compose,  a  bar  of  music  in  my 
life,  and  all  that  I  pass  off  upon  the 
people  for  mine  is  stolen  out  of  Fres- 
cobaldi's  canzam,  and  Carissimi's  mo- 
tots." 

"  You  lie,  knave,  in  your  throat  l" 
screamed  Capuzzi  in  the  pit,  starting 
up  in  a  fury — *•  What  ?  will  you  back- 
bite yourself  to  your  own  fiM5e,  you 
scandalous  Pasquale  ?" 

Silence  was  again  called  for,  and  the 
woman  who  sat  beside  Signor  Pas- 
quale pulled  him  down  intoms  seat. 

But  it  was  now  time,  Capuzzi  on 
the  stage  remariced,  to  speak  of  more 
important  matters.  He  intended  to 
ffive  a  great  dinner  on  the  following 
day,  and  Pasquarello  would  have  to 
bestir  himself,  to  get  in  all  that  was 
necessary.  Hereupon  he  produced  a 
bill  of  fare,  comprising  everything  that  ^ 
was  delicate  and  cosfly  in  the  way  of 
eating  and  drinking,  and  besan  to 
read  it  aloud.  Pasquarello  had  to 
make  a  memorandum  of  what  each 
article  would  come  to,  and  received 
the  money  on  the  spot  for  the  pur- 
chase, while  Capuzzi  in  the  pit  kept 
crying,  "Pasquale!  fool!  madman! 
scapegrace !  prodigal  I"  his  wrath  and 
distraction  increasing  at  every  new 
item  in  the  monstrous  sum  which  this 
most  extravagant  of  all  dinners  was  to 
cost. 

As  soon  as  the  bill  of  fare  was  con- 
cluded, Pasquarello  begged  to  know 
what  was  the  ioyiul  occasion  which 
Signer  Pasquale  deemed  worthy  to 
be  celebratea  by  so  sumptuous  a  ^east. 

**  To-morrow,"  said  Capuzzi  on  the 
stage,  **  will  be  the  happiest,  the  most 
triumphant   day  of  my  life!     Know, 
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my  good  Pasquarello,  that  to-morrow 
I  celebrate  an  event  pregnant  with 
blessing — die  nuptials  of  my  beloved 
niece,  Mariana.  To-morrow  I  bestow 
her  hand  on  that  fine  young  man  and 
excellent  artist,  Antonio  S^ciati  1" 

Hardly  had  Capuzzi  on  the  stage 
pronounced  the  last  words,  when  Capuz- 
zi in  the  pit,  perfectly  delirious  with 
rage,  his  features  convulsed,  his  eyes 
blazing,  his  two  fists  clenched  aud 
stretched  out  menacingly  towards  his 
counterpart,  yelled  in  tones  scarcely 
human— 

"  No,  that  you  don't,  you  rascally 
Pasquale !  no,  that  you  don't  I  What ! 
you  will  throw  her  at  the  skulking  va- 
gabond's head,  will  you?  You  will 
compliment  the  gallows-bird  with  your 
Mariana,  your  fife,  your  hope,  your 
all  I  ha!  look  to  it,  look  to  it,  besotted 
fool ! — ^look  to  it,  Pasquale !  you 
don't  know  what  is  before  you!  ha! 
wait — ^wait  till  you  come  nome  to- 
night I  wait  till  you  are  alone,  without 
the  thief,  Pasquarello,  to  protect  you ! 
These  fists  of  yours  shall  beat  you, 
Pasquale — ^they  shall  beat  you  till  you 
shall  have  little  stomach  for  either 
dinner  or  wedding  f* 

Capuzzi  on  the  stage  got  into  quite 
as  great  a  passion  as  Capuzzi  in  the 
pit,  clenched  his  fists  like  the  latter, 
and  yelled  with  the  very  same  voice — 

**The  devil  take  up  his  quarters 
in  thee,  thou  cursed,  absurd  Pas- 
quale I  thou  infamous  hunks !  thou 
love-sick  old  baboon!  thou  motley 
jack-pudding,  with  a  feather  instead 
of  bells  in  thy  cap !  Look  thou  to  it, 
that  these  thy  hands  do  not  choke  thy 
worthless  life  out,  that  so  thy  dirty 
turns  and  dog's  tricks  may  at  last 
have  an  end,  which  thou  cunningly 
shiftest  on  the  shoulders  of  worthy, 
honest,  good-natured  Pasquale  Ca- 
puzzi !" 

And  now  while  Capuzzi  in  the  pit, 
imprecated  the  direst  curses  and  male- 
dictions upon  the  head  of  Yna  alter  ego, 
Capuzzi  on  the  stage  told  one  ridicu- 
lous^ though  '*ower  true"  tale  of  him 
after  another,  and  finally  cried — 

"  Only  dare !  only  dare !  Pasquale, 
old  enamoured  ape,  to  disturb  the  hap- 
piness of  these  two  young  people,  whom 
heaven  itself  has  destmed  for  each 
other!" 

In  this  moment  Antonio  and  Mari- 
ana made  their  i^pearance  in  the  back- 
ground, their  arms  thrown  round  eiich 
other.     Passion  gave  the  old  man  ac- 


tivity and  strength ;  with  one  bound  he 
was  on  the  stage,  and  rushed,  sword  in 
hand  upon  the  supposed  Antonio.  He 
felt  himself  arrested  firom  behind — he 
tumed--an  officer  of  the  Papal  guard 
had  seized  him  by  the  right  arm,  and 
now  spoke  in  a  grave  tone — 

**  Recollect  yourself,  Signor  Pasquale 
—you  are  in  Nicolo  Musso's  theatre  I 
Without  intending  it,  you  have  played 
a  capital  part  in  this  evening's  enter- 
tainments. You  will  find  neither  An- 
tonio nor  Mariana  here." 

The  two  persons  whom  Capuzzi  had 
taken  for  his  niece  and  her  lover,  had 
drawn  near  with  the  rest  of  the  play- 
ers; Capuzzi  saw  none  but  strange 
faces  around  him :  the  rapier  sank  from 
his  trembling  hand — he  sighed  heavily, 
like  one  awaking  out  of  a  troubled 
dream,  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
and  stared  wildly  towards  the  crowded 
benches.  A  dark  foreboding  arose  in 
his  soul,  and  he  cried  in  a  terrible  voice, 
"Mariana!" 

But  Mariana  was  far  beyond  tlie 
reach  of  his  call :  in  the  moment  that 
Pasquale,  forgetting  all  around  him, 
bewudered  out  of^the  sense  of  his 
identity,  was  completely  obsorbed  in 
the  quarrel  with  his  **  double,"  Anto- 
nio niad  silently  worked  his  way  to  the 
spot  where  the  lady  of  his  love  was 
sitting,  and  thence,  as  silently,  with 
her  nmd  clasping  his  arm,  to  a  side 
door,  outside  which  the  vetturinoy  with 
the  carriage  engaged  to  bear  them 
away  from  xtome,  awaited  th^m.  And 
away  from  Rome  they  were  borne — 
away,  at  a  good  round  travelling  pace, 
on  the  road  to  Florence. 

'*  Mariana  I"  shrieked  the  old  man 
again — *'she  is  gone!  she  is  carried 
away !  Kidnapped  by  the  villain  An- 
tonio !  Up — after  her — after  her  1  Ro- 
mans, have  ye  no  compassion?  Tor- 
ches— torches !  Will  no  one  rescue  my 
dove  from  the  talons  of  the  vulture? 
Signor  officer  1  my  child  is  in  the  hands 
of  brigands  !  Help,  help — fire,  fire — 
murder — robbery — ^help,  help,  help!" 

He  was  making  for  tne  door  of  the 
theatre,  but  the  officer  held  him  fast, 
and  said — 

**Be  under  no  uneasiness  about 
the  safety  of^  your  niece,  Signor 
Pasquale,  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  ob- 
served the  young  lady,  during  your 
very  foolish  contention  with  the  player 
Agli,  walk  out  of  the  theatre  with  a 
young  man,  whom  I  take  to  have  been 
the  painter,   Antonio  Scacciati.     Set 
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jour  mind  quite  at  ease,  therefore,  as 
.to  the  supposition  of  her  haying  been 
taken  away  without  her  own  consent^ 
for  such  was  evidently  not  the  case. 
However,  as  it  seems  this  st^  was 
taken  contrary  to  your  wiU,  who  are 
her  natural  and  l^al  guardian,  mea- 
sures shall  be  adopted,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  to  find  and  restore 
her  to  your  custody.  You  have,  there- 
fore, not'  the  slightest  occasion  for 
anxiety  on  her  account.  As  to  your 
own  person,  Signor  Pasquale,  the  ri- 
otous behaviour  in  which  you  have  in- 
dulged this  evening,  and,  in  particular, 
your  murderous  attempt  on  the  life  of 
one  of  Nicolo  Musso's  theatrical  com- 
pany, obliges  me,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to 


place  you  for  the  present  under  re- 
straint." 

Pale  as  death  speeddasa,  -wmoeieag 
with  drooping  head,  and  limbs  tiiat 
bent  under  tiieir  burden,  Pasquale 
Capuzzi  was  led  away,  a  prisoner,  by 
the  very  tbirri  who  should  have  pro- 
tected him  against  mumming  ghosts 
and  masquersding  devils ;  and  in  this 
calamitous  manner  ended  the  evening, 
which  he  had  hailed,  at  its  b^inning, 
as  that  which  was  to  crown  the  aspira- 
tions of  his  life,  and  surround  his  name 
with  a  glory  which  the  detraction  of 
the  envious  should  no  more  be  able  to 
obscure.  He  had  left  his  home  anti^ 
eipating  the  laurel — he  returned  to  it 
wearing  the  willow  I 


CHAPTKB  vm. 


Not  long  after  these  events,  a  remark- 
able change  tookpla<^  in  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  JBUmie,  with  r^ard  to 
Signor  Pasquale.  Instead  of  laughing 
at  him,  they  sympathised  with  him,  and, 
instead  of  rgoicing  that  poor  Mariana 
was  escaped  from  his  clutches,  they 
bitterly  censured  Salvator  Bosa,  on 
whom,  rather  than  on  Antonio  Scacci- 
ati,  they  liud  the  whole  blame  of  her 
abduction,  and  of  the  consequent  dis- 
apointment  of  the  old  gentleman's 
dearest  wishes.  Here  was  a  fine  coal 
for  Sa]vator*8  enemies  to  blow,  and, 
to  do  them  justice,  they  blew  it. 
**  There,**  said  they,  •*  is  Masaniello's 
pretty  comrade  for  you  I  read}r  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  every  mischief,  and 
never  in  his  element  but  when  plan- 
ning some  outrage  on  peaceable  folk  I 
Heaven  knows  what  disasters  we  may 
not  yet  owe  to  the  misplaced  indul- 
gence of  the  authorities,  which  suffers 
such  a  brigand  to  live  in  Rome. " 
Envy  began,  also,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  temper  of  ^e  moment,  to  strike 
at  Salvator's  reputation  as  an  artist. 
One  glorious  picture  after  another  is- 
sued  m>m  his  studio^  but  the  canos- 
eenti  shrugged  their  shoulders,  found 
the  mountains  too  blue,  the  trees  too 
green,  one  figure  too  much  this  thing, 
another  too  much  that — in  short,  they 
felt  that  Salvator  was  far  too  great  a 
painter  for  the  age  he  lived  m,  and 
they  enunciated  this  great  truth  in 
the  best  way  they  were  able,  by  de- 
claring him  no  painter  at  all.  The 
foremost  among  nis  persecutors  were 


the  academicians,  who  oould  not  ^- 
give  him  die  surgeon,  and  who,  not 
satisfied  with  abnmig  his  pictures,  had 
it  whispered  about  that  he  was  not  the 
author  of  his  own  verses,  while  in  pub- 
lic they  asserted  that  the  same  verses, 
supposmg  him  to  be  t^  author  c^ 
them,  were  only  an  additional  pnx^of 
the  essentially  unpoetio  cast  oi  his 
mind,  and  consequently  of  his  total 
want  of  the  higher  artistic  vocadon. 
Salvator  took  aU  this  a  great  deal  too 
much  to  heart  -,  a  bitter  feeliujg,  half 
scorn,  half  sorrow,  was  tummg  his 
life's  blood  into  poison,  and  i^eartitfs 
death — the  death  of  Dominidiino  and 
Annibal  Carraoci — the  death  of  which 
he  himself  had  warned  his  friend  An- 
tonio— ^began  to  stand  in  no  indistinct 
prospect  ^fbre  him.  Irritated  to  ut- 
ter recklessness,  he  painted  a  i»cture 
which  set  all  Rome  m  a  ferment.  The 
subject  of  it  was  Fortune  distributing 
her  gift;s,  and  red  hats,  mitres,  and 
other  tokens  <^  the  highest  distinctkms 
among  men,  were  represented  as  fall- 
ing down  upon  bleating  sheep,  bray- 
ing asses,  and  other  beasts,  while 
human  forms,  fair  and  noble  of  aspect, 
but  clothed  in  rags,  looked  up  in  vain 
to  the  capricious  deity  for  the  most 
trifling  mark  of  fkvour.  Nor  was 
this  a  mere  piece  of  general  satire :  it 
was  not  Salvator's  way  to  shoot  his 
arrows  at  random,  and  his  beasts  were 
so  handled  as,  witiiout  losing  an  atom 
of  their  bestiality,  to  bear  traits  of 
resemblance,  but  too  recoflmizable,  to 
various  persons  of  rank.    The  reader 
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will  guess  if,  after  this,  our  artist  found 
his  abode  in  Rome  eitlier  safer  or  more 
pleasant. 

Monna  Caterina  warned  him  with 
tears  in  her  eyes :  she  had  observed, 
more  than  once,  suspicious-looking 
fellows  prowling  about  the  house  after 
dusk,  and  she  felt  convinced  that  Sal- 
▼ator's  life  was  aimed  at.  Salvator, 
in  fact,  saw  that  it  was  time  for  him 
to  quit  Rome.  He  had  been  repeat- 
edly invited  by  the  Duke  of  Tuscany 
to  Florence,  and  he  resolved  no  longer 
to  defer  accepting  the  invitation. 

His  reception,  m  the  capital  of  the 
Medici,  compensated  richly  for  all  the 
annoyance  ne  had  experienced  at 
Rome.  The  duke's  munificent  presents, 
and  the  high  prices  which  his  pictures 
brought,  speedily  put  it  in  his  power 
to  take  a  large  house,  and  to  furnish 
it  in  the  most  splendid  manner ;  and 
it  was  not  long  till  he  saw  his  apart- 
ments the  rendezvous  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated poets  and  scholars  of  the  age,, 
a  society  far  more  congenial  to  Salva- 
tor's  tastes  than  that  of  dull  Roman 
ooimts  and  wily  cardinals.  Every  day 
drew  closer  the  bands  of  friendship  be- 
tween die  great  painter  and  his  dis- 
tinfi:uished  visitors,  and,  by  degrees, 
their  r^tcntofu  acquired  a  regular  or- 
ganization and  fixed  character,  and 
were  denominated  "  sittings  of  the 
Acadenda  dei  Percossi.** 

Among  those  to  whom  Salvator's 
arrival  at  Florence  occasioned  the 
most  heartfelt  delight,  were  Antonio 
Scacciati  and  his  Mariana,  and  per- 
haps  Salvator's  pleasantest  hours  were 
those  which  he  spent  with  these  friends. 
They  talked  of  Signor  Pasc[uale,  and 
of  uie  memorable  scene  m  Nicolo 
Muflso'B  theatre.  Antonio  asked  Sal- 
vator, how  he  had  contrived  to  inspire 
not  only  Musso  himself,  but  also  the 
mysterious  Formica,  and  the  admira- 
ble Maria  Agli,  wiUi  so  lively  an  in- 
terest in  the  afi^irs  of  a  perfect  stran- 
ger :  Salvator  assured  him  he  had 
K>und  that  a  matter  of  no  difficulty, 
as  Formica  was  his  oldest  and  most 
intimate  friend,  who  would  do  any 
thing  to  oblige  him;  and  that  as  for 
Musso  and  Maria  Agli,  they  would  do 
any  thing  to  oblige  Formica :  thus  he, 
Salvator,  had  merely  had  to  put  For- 
mica up  to  what  he  wished  done,  and  the 
whole  company  stood  pledged  to  do  it. 
Antonio  now  .proceded  to  say  how 
earnestly  he  wished  to  be  reconciled 


to  the  old  man,  though,  for  the  rest, 
he  neither  wanted  nor  wbhed  for  one 
penny  of  Mariana's  fortune  (which 
Oapuzzi  had  confiscated),  as  his  art 
brought  him  a  greater  income  than  he 
had  use  for:  Mariana,  too,  he  said, 
often  wept,  when  she  thought  that  her 
father's  brother,  her  only  kinsman, 
would  perhap  die  without  forgiving 
her  the  trick  of  which  he  had  been 
the  object.  Thus  Fasquale's  enmity 
still  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  in  the 
sunny  heaven  of  their  love.  Salvator 
comforted  them  both  with  the  consi- 
deration, that  time  smooths  down  many 
a  rugged  bit  in  the  road  of  life ;  and 
who  could  tell,  he  asked,  but  some  ac- 
cident might  yet  bring  the  old  man 
and  them  together,  and  in  a  less  dan- 
gerous way  for  them  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  they  remained  in 
Rome,  or  were  they  now  to  return 
thither? 

As  if  a  prophetic  spirit  had  dwelt 
in  Salvator,  it  was  not  very  long  af- 
ter this  conversation,  when  Antonio, 
breathless  with  agitation,  and  pale  as 
death,  rushed  one  day  into  his  iriend's 
studio,  and  cried, 

**  Salvator,  I  am  ruined  I  Fasquale 
Ci^uzzi  is  in  Florence,  and  has  got  a 
warrant  of  apprehension  against  me, 
as  the  abductor  of  his  niece  1" 

*«But,"  said  Salvator,  "what  can 
Signor  Fasquale  do  to  you  now  ?  Has 
not  the  Church  made  Mariana  irrevo- 
cably yours  ?" 

'•AlasI"  returned  Antonio,  in  a 
voice  of  despair,  **even  the  bene- 
diction of  the  Church  will  not  shield 
me  from  destruction  I     The  pope's  ne- 

Ehew  has  taken  Fasquale  by  the  hand, 
as  given  him  hopes  that  the  holy 
father  will  declare  Mariana's  marriage 
with  me  null  and  void,  and  will  even 
grant  him  the  dispensation  he  has  so 
long  been  suing  for,  to  marry  her  him- 
selfl" 

**  Hal"  cried  Salvator,  "now  I  un- 
derstand it  all.  It  is  the  enmity  of  the 
pope's  nephew  to  me,  Antomo,  that 
menaces  you  with  ruin.  I  could  not 
resist  putting  the  proud  lout  among 
the  beasts  m  my  picture,  on  whom 
the  lady  Fortuna  showers  down  her 
gifrs  I  He  can  get  no  hold  of  me,  and 
Sierefore  he  win  strike  at  me  through 
you,  knowing — as  all  Rome  knows — 
that  you  are  my  friend!  And  were 
you  less  my  friend,  Antonio,  still  I 
should  stand  by  you  in  this  matter, 
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since,  for  the  danger  that  threatens 
you,  I  only  am  to  blame.  But,  by 
all  the  saints,  I  do  not  know  in  what 
way  I  shall  foil  your  adversaries  this 
timer 

Salvator  now  laid  aside  his  pencil, 
pallet,  and  staff,  stood  up,  and  walked 
with  folded  arms  up  uid  down  the 
room :  at  last  he  stopped  short  before 
Antonio,  and  said,  smiling^ 

<<Look  Antonio  I  I  can  do  nothing 
against  enemies  so  powerful  as  yours, 
but  there  is  one  who  can  help  you,  and 
who  wiQ,  help  you,  and  that  isl-Signor 
Formica  1" 

''  Ah,  for  God*s  sake,"  groaned  An- 
tonio, ''jest  not  with  a  ruined  man  I 
I  can't  bear  it,  Salvator." 

**  Again  in  despair  I"  cried  Salva- 
tor, laughing  joyously :  **  I  tell  you, 
Antonio,  friend  Formica  will  help  in 
Florence,  as  he  helped  in  Rome.  Go 
home,  like  a  good  hoy,  comfort  your 
wife,  and  be  quiet  till  you  see  how 
things  will  turn  out.  Ay,  ayl  'tis 
a  lucky  circumstance,  that  Formica 
should  happen  to  be  here  at  thb  mo- 
ment." 

Signor  Pasquale  Capuzzi  was  not  a 
little  astonished  when  he  received  a 
formal  invitation  from  the  Academia 
dei  Percossi. 

**  O  Bome  I"  cried  he,  "  behold  how 
Florence  puts  thee  to  shame,  recog- 
nizing the  merit  to  which  thou  art 
blind !  Yes,  dull  city,  tiie  star  that 
thou  weareat  on  thy  forehead  thou 
canst  not  see,  while  in  this  distant 
place  all  eyes  are  filled  with  its  bright- 
ness !" 

It  was  certainly  an  unpalatable  cir- 
cumstance to  the  old  man  that  Salvator 
Rosa  was  the  president  of  the  society 
which  he  was  going  to  visit ;  but  the 
thought  that  he  was  receiving,  in  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  cities  of  Italj, 
and  from  the  most  intellectually  dis- 
tinguished circle  which  that  city  con- 
tained, a  testimony  to  the  genuineness 
of  his  musical  pretensions,  outweighed 
all,  and  would  have  outweighed  sul,  if 
Satan  had  been  the  head  of  the  Aca^ 
demia,  instead  of  Salvator.  The  Span- 
ish dress  was  brushed  out  more  care- 
fully than  ever,  the  sugar-loaf  hat  fur- 
nished with  anew  feather,  new  ribbons 
wore  got  for  the  shoes>  and  Signor 
Pasquale,  shining  like  a  bird  of  para- 
dise, and  with  the  sunshine  of  paradise 
in  his  countenance,  presented  himself 
in  Salvator's  house.  The  splendour 
with  which  he  saw  himself  surrounded. 


even  Salvator's  own  rich  attire,  in- 
spired the  old  gentleman  with  reroect, 
and  Capuzzi  was  all  humility  and  de- 
ference towards  the  man  whom,  in 
Borne,  he  had  railed  at  as  an  accom- 
plice of  Masaniello,  and  a  murderer 
escaped  ftt>m  the  gallows. 

Such  extraordinary  attentions  were 
paid,  by  all  present,  to  Signor  Pas- 

Suale,  such  absolute  deference  was 
lown  to  his  judgment,  so  much  was 
said  about  his  great  and  successful  la- 
bours in  the  cause  of  art — in  short, 
such  pains  were  taken  to  make  him 
feel  that  he  was  among  men  who  con- 
sidered him  the  very  phcenix  a&d  non- 
pareil of  the  time — thvt  he  felt  as  if 
new  life  were  infused  into  him ;  and 
indeed  something  unusual  did  seem  to 
stir  within  him,  for  he  talked  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects  with  fer  more  good 
sense  than  people  had  given  him  cre- 
dit for.  Add  to  this,  that  he  had  ne- 
ver in  his  life  supped  better,  that  he 
had  never  drunk  more  g^ierous  wine, 
nor  more  of  it ! — how  could  his  satis- 
faction but  rise,  higher  and  higher, 
every  moment? — how  could  he  but 
forget  all  the  grievances  he  had  had  to 
complain  of  at  Rome,  as  well  as  the 
errand  of  evil  which  had  now  brought 
him  to  Florence  ? — ^how  could  the  en- 
chanting present  but  swallow  up  aU 
troublous  thoughts  of  the  past  and  the 
future? 

The  members  of  the  Academia  fre- 
quently amused  themselves,  aAer  sup- 
per, by  acting  little  improvised  dra- 
matic pieces,  in  the  manner  peculiar 
to  their  country,  and  it  was  resolved, 
this  evening,  to  give  their  illustrious 
guest  some  entertainment  of  the  kind. 
Salvator,  whose  character  of  host  na- 
turally involved  the  duties  of  stage- 
manager,  went  out  of  the  room  to  see 
the  necessary  preparations  made,  and 
it  was  not  very  long  before  a  pair  of 
folding  doors  at  tl^  end  of  tiie  hall 
were  uirown  open,  and  a  little  theatre 
disclosed,  of  very  simple  construction, 
consisting  merely  of  a  carpeted  plat- 
form, htm^  round  with  various-colour- 
ed tapestries,  for  the  stage,  before 
which  a  few  plain  wooden  bendies 
were  placed  for  the  spectators. 

*'  Saints  of  heaven  I"  cried  Pasquale 
Capuzzi,  with  a  start,  ''what  is  this  ? — 
where  am  I  ?  That  is  Nicolo  Musso's 
theatre!" 

Without  noticing  his  exclamation, 
two  men  of  dignifi^  presence,  £van^ 
gelista  ToricelG  and  Andrea  Cavalcaa- 
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ti,  took  him  each  by  an  arm,  led  him 
to  a  seat  immediately  in  front  of  the 
stage,  and  placed  themselves  one  at 
each  side  of  him. 

Scarcely  were  they  seated,  when 
Signor  Formica  aj^>eared  on  the  stage 
as  Pasquarello ! 

**  Formica  1 — reprobate  I"  shrieked 
Signor  Pasquale,  starting  up  and  clench- 
ing his  fist  at  the  player. 

Toricelli  and  Cfavalcahti  drew  him 
down  into  Hs  seat,  and  with  grave 
looks  admonished  him  to  silence. 

Fasqaarello  sobbed^  wept,  cursed 
the  malice  of  fate»  that  heaped  nothing 
but  affliction  and  woe  on  his  head, 
protested  he  had  cried  so  much  that 
he  did  not  know  if  he  should  ever 
again  be  able  to  hrms  his  face  into  the 
proper  position  for  laughing,  and  fi- 
nally declared  that  he  would  cut  his 
thnMtt  on  the  spot,  only  that  he  always 
fainted  at  the  sight  Of  blood,  or  that 
he  would  presently  drown  himself  in 
the  Tiber,  did  he  not  know  that,  once 
in  the  water,  he  should  never  be  able 
to  prevent  himself  from  swimming. 

^Doctor  Graziano  now  entered,  and, 
with  looks  of  great  concern,  demanded 
the  cause  of  Fasquarello's  grief. 

PasquareUo  asked,  in  his  turn,  if  the 
signor  iMovey  then,  did  not  know  what 
had  hi^)pened  in  the  house  of  his,  Pas- 
qnarello's,  master,  Signor  PasquaJeCa- 
puzzi  ? — if  the  signor  dottore  did  not 
know  that  a  villain  had  carried  off  that 
w<Nrthy  gentleman's  niece,  the  fair  Ma- 
riana? 

<'  Aha !  Signor  Formica,"  murmured. 
Capuzzi ;  **I  see  how  it  is !  you  want 
to  clear  yourself  in  rxij  eyes — to  ge^ 
into  favour  with  me  again.  Well,  we 
shidl  see,  we  shall  see." 

Doctor  Graziano  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy,  and  remarked  that  the  villain 
must  have  managed  matters  very  slily, 
to  baffle  all  Si^or  Gapuzzi's  efforts  to 
get  a  clue  to  his  retreat. 

•*  Ho  bo !"  cried  Pasquarello :  **  the 
signor  dottore  will  err  ^regiously  if 
he  imagines  that  the  rogue  Antonio 
Scacciati  has  been  able  to  escape  the 
porsuit  of  a  gentleman  so  wide  awake, 
and  so  powenuUy  befriended,  as  Sig- 
nor Pasquale  Gapnzzi.  No,  sapient 
sir  I  Antonio  has  been  taken  up,  his 
marriage  with  Mariana  declared  null 
and  void,  and  the  lady  restored  to  the 
arms  of  her  afflicted  uncle." 

**  Has  he  got  her  back  ?"  cried  Ca- 
pnzzi,  starting  up  from  his  seat  in  an 
ecstacy :  **  the  good  Pasquale  !  has  he 
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irot  back  his  dove,  his  Maiiana  ?  And 
is  the  rogue  Antonio  taken  up?  O 
blessed  Formica  I" 

'*  You  take  too  lively  an  interest  in 
the  representation,  Signor  Pasquale," 
said  Cavalcanti,  in  a  serious  tone.  "  I 
must  pray  you,  good  sir,  to  let  the 
players  speak  without  interruption, 
which  is  calculated  to  confuse  them  in 
their  parts." 

Signor  Pasquale  sat  down,  looking 
— and,  indeed,  feeling — ^very  much 
ashamed. 

"  Well,"  said  Graziano,  **  and  what 
happened  next  in  your  master's  house?" 

**  A  wedding,"  answered  Pasquarel- 
lo ;  **  a  wedding  happened  next.  Ma- 
riana repented  of  her  wilfulness— 
Signor  Pasq^uale  obtained  the  long 
wished  for  dispensation  from  the  holy 
father — and,  out  of  the  old  gentleman 
and  the  young  lady,  was  made  a  mid- 
dle a^ed  pair !" 

"  O  heavenly  Formica !"  murmured 
Pasquale  Capuzzi  to  himself ;  **  O 
blessed  man,  what  things  do  you  tell 
me !" 

**  Then  every  thing,"  observed  Gra- 
ziano, ^*  is  as  it  should  be,  and  I  don*t 
see  what  there  is  to  grieve  about." 

Thereupon  began  Pasquarello  to  sob 
and  to  cr}'  much  more  lamentably  than 
before,  and  at  last,  as  if  overpowere<l 
with  the  excess  of  his  grief,  dropped 
to  the  ground  in  a  dead  faint. 

Doctor  Graziano  ran  about  in  con- 
sternation ;  upbraided  destiny  for  hav- 
ing brought  him  out  that  morning 
without  his  smelling-bottle ;  searched, 
first  in  all  his  own  pockets,  then  hi 
Pasquarello's,  and  at  length  brought 
out  a  roast  chesnut,  which  he  clapped 
eagerly  to  the  sufferer's  nose.  Pas- 
quareUo  came  to  himself,  sneezing 
tearfully,  and  entreating  Graziano  to 
lay  this  unmannerliness  to  the  account 
of  his  weak  nerves,  while  the  doctor,  at 
every  sneeze,  made  him  a  profound 
bow,  and  cried  "  FeUcilil"  to  which 
Pasquarello  responded  with  bows  pro- 
founder  still,  and  repeated  exclama- 
tions of  **  Gran  merc^  signor eT  As 
soon  as  these  compliments  were  over, 
Pas(}uarello  related  how  Mariana,  im- 
mediately after  her  wedding,  had  fallen 
into  the  deepejBt  melancholy,  called  in- 
cessantly  on  the  name  of  Antonio,  and 
testified  a  decided  abhorrence  and  con- 
tempt for  her  husband.  The  latter, 
horribly  jealous,  and  still  more  horri- 
bly fond,  plagued  her  in  the  most  un- 
heard of  way,   and   invented,  every 
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hoia^  some  new  inscmity,  to  make  her 
life  intolerable.  And  now  Pasqua- 
rello  related  a  multitude  of  madman's 
tricks,  as  played  by  Signor  P«wquale, 
and  many  of  which  were  really  told  of 
him  at  Rome. 

Capnzzi  fidgeted  on  his  seat  during 
these  exposures,  and  muttered,  <<  In- 
fernal Formica ! — son  of  darkness  1 — 
What  demon  speaks  out  of  theel" 
Only  the  consciousness  that  the  eyes 
of  t&e  grave  Toricelli,  and  the  digni- 
fied CaTalcanti,  were  upon  him,  kept 
his  wrath  from  an  outbreak. 

Fasquarello,  in  fine,  declared  that 
the  ill-fated  Mariana  had  at  length 
sunk  nnder  the  weight  of  her  sorrows, 
and,  in  the  blossom  of  her  years,  died 
of  a  broken  heart. 

At  this  moment  the  doleful  tones 
of  a  D«  proJwuUs  were  heard,  and  se- 
reral  figures,  in  long  black  mantles, 
entered,  bearing  an  open  coffin,  in 
which  die  corpse  of  the  fair  Mariana 
was  visible^  arrayed  in  the  habiliments 
of  the  grave.  Pasquale  Oapuzzi,  in 
deep  mourning,  was  seen  following  ihe 
coffin,  with  faltering  steps,  weeping 
aloud  and  beating  his  breast,  and  cry- 
ing in  a  voice  of  the  profoundest  des- 
pair, "  O  Mariana  1  Mariana  1" 

The  moment  Capuzzi  below  beheld 
the  corpse  of  his  niece,  he  broke  out  in- 
to the  most  grievous  lamentations,  and 
both  C^uzzis,  he  on  the  stage,  and 
he  in  the  pit,  wailed  aifd^^ied  in  heart- 
rending accents,  V  O  Mariana !  Mari- 
ana 1  my  child  I  0«^Mariana!  Mariana  1" 

Picture  now  to  thyself,  reader,  the 
open  coffin,  with  the  pale,  still,  young 
face,  lovely  even  in  death,  that  it  dis- 
closed— the  sable-shrouded  figures  that 
stood,  nothing  of  them  visible  but  their 
eyes,  around  it ;  the  dismal  diorus  of 
the  deprofundis,  coming  out  in  hollow 
and  muffled  tones  from  those  unseen 
mouths ;  then  the  doctor  and  Pasqparello 
in  their  grotesque  masks,  testifying  their 
grief  by  the  most  unimaginaUe  gri- 
maces and  the  strangest  attitudes  ; 
and  finally,  the  two  Capuzzis  wailing 
in  the  wildest  despair !  In  truth,  there 
was  something  ghastly  in  the  eflfect, 
something  which  the  spectators  felt 
creeping  coldly  along  their  veins,  and 
suddenly  checting  their  laughter  when 
at  the  loudest. 

All  at  once  the  theatre  darkened,  a 
flash  of  lightning  was  seen,  thunder 
rdled  over  head,  and  an  awful  form, 
wan,  spectral,  menacingi  seemed  to 
rise  out  of  the  ground,  presenting  fea>> 
tures  which  Capuzzi  recognized  with 


horror  for  those  of  his  deeetfaed  bro- 
ther, Pietro,  the  father  of  Mariana  I 

*^  Accursed  Pasquale  I"  cried  the 
{diantom,  in  a  sepulchral  v(nee,  fixi^ 
B  terrible  look  on  Oi^uzzi  on  the 
stage,  and  pointing  to  the  open  coffin; 
*'  to  this  hast  thou  brought  the  child  I 
entrusted  to  thee?  De^air,  inhuman 
murderer  I  Beyond  the  gravel-be- 
yond the  grave  awaits  thee  the  recom- 
pense of  mis  damning  deed  T 

Capuzzi  on  ^be  sts^  fell  as  if  light- 
ning had  struck  him,  but  in  the  same 
moment  Capuzzi  below  sank  senseless 
from  his  seat  to  the  gronnd.  The 
folding-doors  closed,  the  theiMtre  was 
vanidied:  S%nor  Pasqmle  lay  in  so 
deep  a  swoon,  that  he  was  not  witbr 
out  difficulty  brought  back  to  coiu 
sdouaiess.  At  length  a  deep  nak 
announced  that  sense  was  return^  $ 
he  stretched  out  his  hands,  as  if  against 
some  invisible  object  of  dread,  and 
cried  in  a  onothered  voice,  ^*OS, 
Pietro  1  off! — save  me  from  faimJ*^ 
heaven— ^save  V*  Then,  as  reooUection 
returned  tnore  fully,  tears  bordt  froM 
his  eyes,  and  he  b^an  to  sob  and  cry, 
'*  Ah,  Mariana  I  my  sweet  child !  Ah, 
Mariana  1  Mariana  1" 

**  Ka^,  Signor  Fasqoale,"  said  €t»- 
valcanti,  <<do  not  forget  that  your 
nieoe  has  died  only  a  stttw&^deaih. 
She  lives,  my  good  sir,  and  is  here 
at  this  moment,  to  impkn^  yonr  for* 
giv^iess  for  a  ^dy  act,  to  which  1ot« 
— 4UQd  I  must  say  your  own  iajn^doas 
c<Hiduot  also— ompelled  her." 

As  he  spoke,  Mariana  appeared,  with 
Antonio  at  h^  side,  ana  both  &11  at 
the  feet  of  the  old  man<  ■ 

*«  My  uncle,"  etied  Mariana  weep- 
ing, *'  I  will  love  you— I  will  honomr 
you — as  a  father ;  but  you  sendjneto 
my  grave  if  you  take  my  hnsband  from 
mel" 

The  most  opposite  feelings  seemed 
to  struggle  for  a  moment  m  Signer 
PasquaSe's  breast,  but  his  good  genius 
prevailed ;  he  bent  forwai^  taw  the 
arm-chair  in  which  he  had  been  placed^ 
he  clasped  Manana  in  his  arms,  he 
raised  her  to  her  feet,  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  Antonio,  and  said  with  emo- 
tion— 

^•*Yes,  I  forgive  thee,  my  darling 
child  I  I  forgive  you,  Antonio  !  God 
forbid  that  I  should  disturb  your  hap- 
piness 1  Yes,  in  the  picture  which 
Formica  has  shown  me  on  that  sijag/dp 
I  have  seen  the  misery,  the  remorse, 
the  despair  Ijwta  blmdly  hi^*ff  ^ 


for  myself !     I  was  mad,  my  child 
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was  mad)  Aatoikio— indeed  I  was ;  yon 
will  eonader  that,  and  forgive  me. 
God  be  praised !  I  am  in  mv  senses 
now.  But  where  is  Signor  Formica? 
where  is  my  worthy  physician,  that  I 
may  thank  him  a  thousand  times  for 
the  core  he  ha»  wrought  on  me  ?  We 
haye  all  three  to  thank  Signor  For- 
mica.'* 

Pasqnarello  came  forward ;  Antonio 
grasped  his  hand,  and  exclaimed.r- 

*•  Oh,  Signor  Formica,  to  whom  I 
owe  more  £an  my  life,  throw  off,  I 
beseech  you,  this  mask,  and  let  me,  at 
length,  know  a  man  whom  I  have  so 
much  reason  to  call  my  friend." 

Pasqnarello  took  off  his  cap,  and  the 
iagenk>ttsly  contrived  mask  which,  but 
for  its  grotesque  caricature-like  fea- 
tures, seemed  a  natural  face,  so  com- 
pAetely  did  the  great  number  of  pieces 
of  which  it  was  composed  obey  the 
will  of  the  wearer — and  behold !  For- 
miea*— Pasqnarello — was  transformed 
into  Salvator  Rosa ! 

"Salvatorl"  cried  Antonio — Mari- 
jHDa*~Cf^zzi — in  the  profoundest  as- 
toni^iment. 

**  Ay,"  said  this  extraordinary  man : 
*'  Salvator  Rosa  it  is,  whom  tne  Ro- 
mans would  recognize  neitlier  as  paint- 
er nor  as  poet,  yet  who,  without  their 
knowing  it,  held  tibem  under  his  wand 
for  more  iiian  a  year,  on  the  stage  of 
Nicolo  MuBso's  little  miserable  theatre, 
and  never  gained  more  rapturous 
l^aodits  firom  them  than  when  scourg- 
ing those  very  vices  and  follies  which 
they  were  read;^'  to  crucify  the  same 
Salvator  for  laying  a  finger  on,  in  his 
poems  and  his  pictures  \  Tes,  Anto- 
nio, my  dearest  fellow,  it  is  Salvator 
SWinica  that  has  stood  by  you  in  your 
trovblea." 

^Salvator  Rosa,"  began  Capuzzi, 
as  soon  as  he  found  voice,  **  true  as  it 
ffi  that  I  have  held  you  for  my  bitter- 
est enemy,  yet  I  have  always  honoured 
in  you  the  great  master;  now,  how- 
erver — now,  I  love  you  as  my  benefac- 
tor and  mj  friend  ;  and,  in  £Eict,  I  want 
you  at  this  mcnnent  to  befriend  me." 


*'  Speak,  my  good  Signor  Pasquale, " 
replied  Salvator :  "ten  mo  how  I  can 
serve  yoo." 

The  simper  of  former  days,  which 
had  forsaken  Capuzzi's  face  since  the 
elopement  of  Mariana,  now  once  more 
lighted  up  his  features ;  he  took  Sal- 
vator*8  hand,  and  said  in  his  old  meUi- 
fiuous  way — 

**  My  good  Signor  Salvator,  nobody 
has  so  much  influence  as  you  with  my 
esteemed  young  relative,  Antonio  Scac- 
ciati ;  do  as^  him  to  let  me  live  with 
him  and  my  dear  niece — I  would  say 
my  dear  daughter — Mariana,  for  the 
rest  of  my  old  days.  And — ^there's 
another  thing,  Signor  Salvator — ask 
him  not  to  be  angry  if  I,  now  and  then, 
just  kiss  the  sweet  child's  little,  white, 
darling  hand.  And — one  thing  more, 
Signor  Salvator — ^perhaps,  perhaps  he 
would — at  least  on  Sundays,  when  I 
ffo  to  mass — perhaps  he  would,  Signor 
Salvator,  just  put  my  moustache  a 
little  in  order.  I  protest  to  you,  my 
best  Simor,  it  is  run  quite  wild  since 
he  and  1  disagreed,  and  there  is  not 
a  man  on  this  earth  that  understands 
the  management  of  it  so  well  as  he." 

Before  Salvator,  who  could  not  re- 
press a  smile  at  the  curious  points  in 
which  he  was  requested  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  uncle  and  nephew,  had  time 
to  make  any  reply,  Antonio  and  Ma- 
riana, afiectionately  embracing  the  old 
man,  assured  Jttm  that  they  would  not 
believe  him  fulTr^Monciled  to  them, 
nor,  consequentlyj^e  in  all  respects 
happy,  till  they  saw  him  occupymg  a 
father's  place  at  their  hearth  and  board : 
Antonio  added  that,  not  only  every 
Sunday,  but  every  day  of  the  wedc, 
he  would  put  Signor  rasqnale's  mous- 
tache into  a  trim  that  should  send  envy 
and  despair  into  the  hearts  of  all  the 
gallants  of  Florence.  At  this  promise 
the  old  man  felt  peace  take  possession 
of  his  soul,  and  bathed  in  the  serenest 
sunshine  of  happiness,  the  evening 
prospect  of  lii'*i    lay  smiling    before 


[Signor  Formica  is,  wc  neod  not  tell  our  German-reading  friends,  a  translation, 
a  goo^  deal  abridged,  and  very  freely  handled,  of  Hoifman's  story  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Serapionsbriider,  The  translator  has  learned, 
from  the  strictures  of  some  of  the  public  journals,  that  a  previous  translation  of 
the  tale  had  appeared,  in  1830,  in  the  National  Magazine,  He  can  only  say  that 
he  is  sorry  to  find  he  has  been  warming  up  a  cold  dish  for  his  good  friends  the 
pnWic ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  contributor  of  an  article  to  the 
pages  of  a  magazine  should  have  read  all  the  magazines  that  ever  were  printed,  and 
Ke-lthe  present  translator — had  never  so  much  as  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  **  Na- 
tional ACagasdne.**  At  the  time  of  its  appearance  he  waA  in  a  foreign  country,  and  its 
eircnlation,  he  believes,  was  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  merits.]    ^^  t 
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SCOTLAND:* 


ITS   FAITH    AMD   ITS  FBATCRBS;     ITS   rARXS   A?tD    ITS   FIinKRIKS  ;    ITS   POLITICt    AMD   ITS   FROrLK. 


Vr  an  inhabitant  of  the  moon  took 
such  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  our 
planet  as  to  read  the  newspapers,  and 
attached  as  much  interest  to  the  little 
speck  of  it  called  Great  Britain  as  we 
do,  he  must  be  struck  with  the  compa- 
ratively small  portion  of  their  con- 
tents latterly  occupied  with  Scotland. 
While  perusing — if,  indeed,  even  a  Lu- 
nite  could  have  patience  for  the  task — 
tbeConciliation-Hall  harangues.and  the 
English  County,  or  Corent  Garden, 
League,  or  Protection  speeches — he 
might  fancy  that  Scotland  had  no  Union 
with  England,  leading  to  the  absentee- 
ism of  her  nobility  and  gentry,  nor  any 
agricultural  interests  to  be  protected ; 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  epi- 
sode of  Lord  John  RusselFs  letter  from 
Edinburgh  to  his  London  constituents, 
and  Macaulay's  letter  to  Edinburgh, 
enlightening  one  of  the  baillies  on  the 
causes  of  his  lordship*s  failure  in 
the  attempt  to  construct  a  ministry, 
— she  was  equally  uninterested  in 
the  cahinei'Tnaking  and  cabinet- ^r(?aii- 
ing  exhibitions  that,  last  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  Day,  cast  into  the 
shade  the  London  Pantomimes.  And 
yet  there  was  a  Union  with  Scotland, 
before  that  of  Ireland ; — warmly  con- 
tested, firmly  resisted,  vigorously  op- 
posed by  her  clergy  and  people,  upon 
grounds  both  religious  and  political ; 
but  when  accomplished,  and  found  to 
confer  unhoped-for  advantages,  admit- 
ting Scotsmen  to  an  equality  with  Eng- 
lishmen»  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
fame  in  the  wide-spread  dependencies  of 


Britain  throughout  Uie  globe,  and  leav- 
ing them  at  home  in  full  posses- 
sion of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  it 
was  quietly  acquiesced  in;  nor  did 
any  selfish  adventurer  arise  to  traffic 
for  its  repeal  for  his  own  aggran- 
dizement ;  nor  would  an  edncatedf 
thinking,  enlightened  population  have 
become  his  dupes,  had  such  an  one 
arisen.  And  extensive  as  is  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  enterprize 
of  Scotland,  her  agricultural  interests 
are  not  less  dear  to  her  people ;  but  in- 
stead of  banding  themselves  together, 
as  a  separate,  detached,  and  isolated 
interest,  her  landed  proprietors  and 
farmers  have  been  devoting  all  the  ener- 
gies of  cultivated  minds,  and  all  the 
resources  of  scientific  skill,  to  make  a 
soil,  comparatively  unproductive,  teem 
with  abundance ;  at  once  raising  agri- 
culture to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and 
conquering  by  tne  power  and  skill  of 
art,  the  sterility  of  nature,  in  order  to 
the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  social  com- 
fort, and  national  prosperity. 

Now,  besides  the  general  obligations 
of  Britain  and  the  world  to  the  arms, 
and  literature,  and  commercial  en- 
terprise of  Scotland,  Ireland  has  not 
a  few,  peculiar  to  herself.  To  Scot- 
land it  was  mainly  owing  that  Uls- 
ter— poorest  of  the  provinces  in  soil, 
now  most  densely  peopled ;  once  as  wild 
and  uncivilized  in  her  inhabitants^  as 
rugged  and  uncultivated  in  her  natural 
aspects — exhibits  in  cultivation,  indus- 
try, comfort,  and  morals  what  Ireland 
may  become  ;  and  were  there  but  the 
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peaceful  opportumty  afforded^  other 
parts  would  soon  owe  somewhat  to  Scot- 
tish intelligence  and  capital^  as  the  facto- 
ries testify  which  are  now  rising,  under 
the  auspices  of  Glasgow  men,  in  Ballina- 
sloe  and  other  places  in  the  **  far  west  ;*' 
and  therefore  are  we  inclined  to  dis- 
course a  little  with  our  **  public"  upon 
**  Scotland ;  its  faith  and  its  features/' 
as  well  as  upon  her  farms  and  fisheries, 
the  national  characteristics  of  her  peo- 
ple, her  literature,  and  her  prospective 
destinies. 

Religion  and  literature  are  interwo- 
ven with  the  web  of  Scottish  history, 
from  its  earliest  times  throughout,  if 
we  except  those  periods  of  inter- 
necival  barbarism,  which,  of  course, 
existed  there  as  elsewhere,  and  which 
Milton  says  are  no  more  worthy  of  be- 
ing recorded  than  **  the  battles  of  kites 
and  crows,"  and  at  every  step  the  na- 
tional impress  was  left  upon  them,  that 
of  perseverance.  There  is  no  feature 
in  the  Scottish  national  character  that 
more  strikes  one  who  attentivelv  stu- 
dies it,  than  that  of  going  through  with 
any  thing,  in  the  fkce  of  difficulties  to 
dinnay,  as  well  as  of  fascinations  to  al- 
lure—the will  to  stick  to  whatever  has 
been  deliberately  undertaken,  and,  as 
far  as  may  be,  to  exhaust  it.  According- 
ly, at  whatever  time  the  peculiarities  of 
Homanism  superseded  that  pure  form 
of  Christianity  which,  in  common  with 
our  own  country,  Scotland  received  in 
the  apostolic  age,  and  which,  at  lona, 
so  long  survived  the  prostration  of  it 
in  districts  less  remote,  certain  it  is  that 
in  no  part  of  Christendom  was  the 
pope*s  authority  more  firmly  establish- 
ed. 

The  remains  of  abbeys  and  ca- 
thedrals, which  still  attract  the  tourist 
and  the  antiquarian,  testify  to  the  wealth 
that  was  so  profusely  lavished,  there  as 
elsewhere,  upon  the  Uhurch  and  her  in- 
stitutions; wluie  the  judgment  dis- 
plaved  in  the  selection  of  their  sites, 
andf  the  skill  and  taste  exhibited,  in  the 
elegance  combined  with  massive  solid- 
ity in  the  structures,  amply  shew — as 
Melrote,  and  Elgin,  and  Aberbrothock 
bear  witness-^that  art  enabled  the  opu- 
lent votaries  of  the  dominant  religion 
to  carry  into  practical  effect  what  their 
love  and  veneration  prompted  them  to 
expend. 

The  Free  Church  movements,  upon 
the  original  merits  of  which  we  here  of- 
fer no  opinion,  though  embracing  as  yet 


a  verv  brief  space,  afford  living  demon- 
stration that  the  principle  of  entire  cmd 
unreserved  devotedness  to  what  has  once 
thoroughly  taken  possession  of  the 
judgment  and  affections  of  Scotsmen, 
flourishes  in  unimpaired  and  undimi- 
nished vigour.  The  relinquishment 
of  kirks  and  manses  rendered  the  erec- 
tion of  new  ones  necessary  all  over  the 
country,  not  only  in  the  large  towns, 
but  in  the  remote,  rural  districts  ;  and 
this  was  required  to  be  done  at  once  and 
simultaneously,  for  the  same  thing  had 
been  done  before  progressively  by  the 
"secession,"  the  "relief,"  and  other 
bodies.  And  this  has  accordingly  been 
done,  for  some  six  or  seven  hundred 
ministers  and  congregations ;  while  the 
whole  machinery  of  supporting  them 
by  a  "sustentation  fund,"  and  offound- 
ing  schools  in  connexion  with  them — 
and  of  carying  on  missions  to  the  Jews 
and  among  the  heathen,  by  means  of 
missionaries  and  agents,  most  of  whom, 
at  the  time  of  the  rupture,  adhered  to 
them — not  only  goes  on  with  uncur- 
tuled  resources,  just  as  if  no  extraor- 
dinary call  had  been  made  upon  their 
libendity  at  home,  but  the  sums  raised 
actually  exceed  what  had  formerly  been 
contributed  by  the  undivided  Church. 
And  besides  all  this,  twenty  men  are 
found  who  subscribe  as  manv  thousand 
pounds  for  the  erection  of  a  free  church 
college  for  the  biblical  and  theological 
training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
The  entire  sum  raised  within  so  brief 
a  period  from  that  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland,  seems  more  like  what 
a  nation's  exchequer  would  expend 
upon  some  national  enterprise,  than 
the  result  of  individual  contributions 
from  a  section  of  the  population  of  a 
comparatively  small  and  poor  portion 
of  the  empire. 

The  education  of  Scotland — what 
Bacon  calls  "the  Georgics  of  the 
mind" — has  ever  held  a  high  place 
among  the  elements  that  have  contri- 
buted to  form  the  national  character, 
and  that  more  ftom  the  quality  than 
the  quantity  that  has  been  imparted  to 
the  lower  classes.  M'Crie,  in  his 
"  Life  of  Melville,"  has  given  much  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  the  early 
literature  of  Scodand,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  fondness  for  classical 
learning  that  prevailed  in  the  age  of 
Buchanan  was  but  the  continuation  of 
the  tastes  of  a  preceding  period,  and 
which    extended    somewhat   farther 
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down ;  though  we  are  not  snre  that 
many  of  the  gentry,  like  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine,  carried  their  Titus  Li- 
viae  to  the  wars,  and  were  so  wrapt  in 
the  study  of  the  Patavinian  as  to  be  occa- 
sionally left  behind  on  the  march.  The 
connexion  of  Scotland  with  France, 
which  her  incessant  struggles  with 
England  rendered  poUticaUy  impor- 
tant— France  employing  Scotland  as  a 
check  on  England,  and  Scotland  re- 
quiring the  aid  of  France  as  a  counter- 
balance against  the  incursions  of  a  more 
powerful  neighbour — as  it  kept  up  a 
religious,  so  also  a  literary  intercourse 
with  continental  Europe ;  and  this 
continued  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  So  that,  as  the  late  Professor 
Dngald  Stewart  says — "To  all  who 
were  destined  for  the  profession  of  law> 
an  education  either  at  a  French  or 
Dutch  university  was  considered  as  al- 
most essential. '*--.( Notes  to  Diss,  in 
Supp.  to  Encycl.  Britt.)  He  adds  that 
the  case  was  nearly  the  same  in  the 
profession  of  physic,  and  says  that  in 
his  youth  he  had  conversed  with  some 
old  men  among  the  Scottish  clergy 
who  had  studied  either  in  Holland  or 
in  Germany.  Of  the  smaller  country 
gentlemen,  resident  on  their  own  es- 
tates, he  adds : — 

"  (^An  order  of  men  which,  firom  various 
causesy  has  now,  alas!  totalfy  vanished,) 
there  was  scarcely  one  who  had  not  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  an  tmirersity  educa- 
tion, and  very  few  of  those  who  could 
afford  the  expense  of  foreign  travel  who 
htbd  not  visited  France  and  Italy.  Lord 
Monboddo  somewhere  mentions,  to  the 
honour  of  his  fathw,  that  he  sold  part  of 
his  estate  to  enable  himself  (his  eldest 
son)  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Uroningen.  The  constant  influx 
of  information  and  of  liberality  from 
abroad,  which  was  thus  kept  up  in  Scot- 
land in  consequence  of  the  ancient  habits 
and  manners  of  the  people,  may  help  to 
account  for  the  sudden  burst  of  genius, 
which,  to  a  foreigner,  must  seem  to  have 
sprung  up  in  tms  country  by  a  sort  of 
enchantment,  soon  after  the  rebellion  of 
1745."— (5/CM?.  ut  sup,) 

Even  at  the  stirring  times  of  the  Re- 
fer mation«  the  subject  of  education 
for  the  masses  was  constantly  kept  in 
mind ;  and  Knox  and  his  coadjutors — 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  some 
of  their  measures — were  most  solicit- 
ous to  have  provision  made,  from 
the    confiscated  ecclesiastical    reven- 


ues, not  only  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  but  also  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  parochial  school  system ;  and 
bitterly  did  they  inveigh  against  the 
selfishness  of  the  noblee  in  appropri* 
ating  the  funds  to  their  own  uses^  in- 
stead of  employing  them  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  people.  What 
they,  however,  were  unable  to  effect 
has  been  long  and  successfully  in  ope- 
ration; and  Scotland  owes  quite  as 
much  of  the  pre-eminence  of  her  na- 
tional character  for  religion,  litera- 
ture, and  morals,  to  her  parochial 
school  system,  as  to  any  of  her  insti- 
tutions. A  national  system  of  Scrip- 
tural education  had  not  there,  indeed, 
the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with 
that  it  had  in  our  own  country ;  but 
even  if  it  had,  the  firmness  of  the  na- 
tional character,  the  dbposition  to 
go  through  with  it,  where  a  pbinciple 
was  involved,  would  have  prevented 
the  establishment  of  any  system  that 
recognized  the  clmm  of  any  man,  or 
hoard,  or  government,  to  legislate  on 
the  universal  right  of  men  to  the  Word 
of  God ;  and  of  the  Word  of  God  to 
appeal,  tdthout  limitation  of  place,  per* 
son,  or  time,  to  the  understamdings  and 
consciences  of  men. 

The  parochial  schools  not  only  af- 
ford an  elementary  education,  fbunded 
upon  the  Scripture  and  catecfaismsy 
under  the  care  of  her  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, to  the  children  of  Scotland, 
but  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  clas- 
sical and  scientific  learning  at  an  ex- 
tremely moderate  expense;  while  in 
the  towns,  the  gi^ammar  schools,  for 
general  purposes  and  as  preparatory 
to  the  universities,  as  well  as  the  aca- 
demies and  scientific  institutions,  place 
the  whole  range  of  useful  knowledge 
and  popular  literature  within  the  reach 
of  the  entire  population.  The  higher 
classics  and  abstruser  sciences,  indeed, 
do  not  occupy  the  same  space  in  uni- 
versity studies  and  of  course  not 
in  the  public  schools  of  Scotland, 
as  in  our  own  university  and  the 
schools  that  furnish  the  greater  num- 
ber of  students,  or  as  in  those  of 
England;  a  greater  amount  of  clas- 
sical knowledge,  for  instance,  being 
required  for  entrance  into  the  Dublin 
University  than  is  required  for  gra- 
dttating  in  those  of  Scotland.  But 
viewing  Scotland  as  a  whole,  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  character  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the 
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agt,  ber  edticational  arrangements 
give  her  a  decided  superiority  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  noblest 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  Scot- 
tish educational  system  i^*,  that  some 
of  the  highest  names  in  her  literature-*- 
her  Pollocks  in  the  walks  of  poetry, 
mod  her  Browns  in  metaphysics  — 
have  ascribed  the  dawnings  of  their 
tastes  to  their  school-days ;  while  the 
universality  of  acquaintance  with  cur- 
rent literature  and  useful  knowledge — 
the  love  for  it,  carrying  the  publica- 
tions of  Chambers  and  such  like,  into 
the  habitation  of  every  Scotsman,  how- 
ever dbtant  fi'om  his  native  land,  abun- 
dantly assures  us  of  the  solid  foun- 
dation  laid  in  the  minds  of  the  less 
conspicuous  and  exalted  of  those  who 
have  shared  its  advantages. 

In  contemplating  the  "Faith"  of 
Scotland,  there  is  one  peculiarity  that 
must  strike  any  one,  as  contrasted 
with  other  countriesr^our  own,  for 
instance,  or  England,  or  America, — 
and  that  b,  that  amid  all  the  diversi- 
ties of  profession,  there  is  a  substantial 
agreement ;  there  being  the  absence — 
in  the  gpreat  mass  of  the  people — of 
that  fundamental  difference  in  doctrine^ 
which,  in  this  country,  distinguishes 
the  Roman  Catb(^ies  Arom  the  Pro- 
testants ;  and  of  Church  Oavenrnymt, 
which,  in  England,  separates  the  great 
body  of  dissenters  from  the  Church. 
The  Established  Church,  and  the  Free 
Church,  with  most  of  the  dissenting 
bodies,  equally  hold  the  Westminster 
Confession  as  their  Creed,  and  the 
Presbyterian  as  their  form  of  Church 
Government.  There  is,  indeed,  and 
has  been  all  along  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, '*  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land," though  not  established ;  but 
from  the  recent  controversy,  which 
has  taken  place  in  regard  to  its  <<  com- 
munion omce,"  we  fear  there  is  more  of 
the  residue  of  Rome  remsdning,  than 
was  to  have  been  expected  in  a  Protes- 
tant and  Reformed  community  ;  and, 
moreover,  a  disposition  to  cling  to  it, 
instead  of  mourning  over  it,  and  endea- 
vouring to  get  rid  of  it — the  spirit,  in  its 
incipient  state,  which,  when  fully  *'  de- 
veloped," as  in  the  case  of  those  who 
preceded  Mr.  Newman  and  bis  follow- 
ers, led,  and  is  still  leading  to  such 
deplorable  results  in  England.  But, 
in  regard  to  the  great  body  oi  the 
Scottish  people,  their  faith,  and  their 
forms,  and  their  government  are  es- 
sentially one. 


The  first  great  separation  made 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that 
of  the  "  Secession,"  was  not  on  the 
ground  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
standards  and  constitution  of  the 
Church,  but  of  maladministration ;  the 
next,  that  of  the  "  Relief,"  bemg  on 
the  ground  of  '*  Patronage  ;"  and  that 
of  the  "  Free  Church,"  on  the  alleged 
undue  interference  of  the  Civil  Courts 
with  the  ecclesiastical  procedure ;  but 
a  stranger  entering  one  of  the  places 
of  worship  of  any  one  of  these  bodies 
or  attending  one  of  their  ordination 
services,  or  a  meeting  of  one  of  their 
Church  Courts,  would  find  no  percep- 
tible difference  from  the  Established 
Church.  Now,  whether  it  is  owing 
to  the  metaphysical  structure  of 
the  Scottish  mind  as  many  think,-^ 
the  idiosyncracy  being  aided  in  its 
development  by  the  great  extent 
to  which  metaphysical  studies  have 
ever  engaged  the  thoughts  of  the 
nation, — that  has  led  the  people  of 
Scotland  into  such  successively  enor- 
mous sacrifices,  in  support  of  what 
they  have  felt  to  be  mighty  principles ; 
however  the  people  of  other  countries 
may  have  wondered,  being  unable  to 
enter  into  their  views  and  feelings ;  or 
whether  their  moral  training  and  reli- 
gious habits  have  imparted  a  pecu- 
liar sensitiveness  to  the  national  con- 
science ;  we  suspect  it  will  be  found  that 
THE  GaEAT  p&iNciPLE  of  atuttiojud  eS' 
tablishtnent  of  religion,  and  of  the  limits 
that  separate  the  provinces  of  civil  and 
ecolesiasiical  riders  in  such  an  estate 
Ushment,  was  essentially  connected  with 
these  successive  movements.  And 
this  will  be  found,  ere  long,  to  be  the 
question  of  questions,  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, between  different  sections  of  the 
Church,  but  between  the  Church  and 
the  world, — between  Christian  Church 
rulers  and  unprincipled  statesmen, 
who  view  the  whole  of  Christian  eco- 
nomics as  merely  a  matter  of  state 
expediency. 

But  we  shall  suspend  our  own  lucu- 
brations, in  order  that  our  readers 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  marking 
how  the  "  Faith  and  Features"  of 
Scotland,  her  men  and  manners,  her 
poor  and  her  political  economy,  her 
fisheries  and  her  farming,  her  ma- 
chinery and  manufactures — for  Mr. 
Trench  has  inoculated  us,  slightlv, 
with  the  cacoethes  alliterandi,-^hix\e 
been  viewed  by  other  observers.  Mr. 
Trench,    favourably    Unuwn    ats    the 
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author  of  '<  A  iournoy  in  France  and 
Spain  in  1644/'  as  might  have  been 
expected,  pays  peculiar  attention  in  his 
obserrations  to  what  concerns  reli- 
gion ;  and»  as  in  his  former  work,  he 
presented  a  very  graphic  and  a  very 
candid  sketch  of  the  state  of  religion 
in  the  scenes  of  his  travels,  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  influence  of  the  faith  of  the 
people  over  their  character  and  con- 
duct ;  so  in  this  his  great  object  seems 
to  be,  to  bring  before  the  British  public 
the  actual  condition  of  religion  in  Seot- 
land>  as  he  witnessed  it,  especially  as 
between  the  *'  Free"  and  **  Establish- 
•d"  Churches  of  Scotland;  and  be- 
tween the  ^  Scotch  Episcopal  Church" 
and  the  late  '*  Secessions"  from  her  com- 
munion ;  and  also  the  prospective  bear- 
ings of  the  whole  upon  the  destinies  of 
<<  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland."  We  think,  in  doing  this, 
Mr.  Trench  has  done  a  service  of  some 
moment  to  the  Christian  public;  ia- 
asmuob)  as  many  persons  may  read  his 
book,  who  have  not  felt  interested  in 
the  discussions,  not  only  in  successive 
General  Assemblies,  and  in  the  Soot- 
tish  courts  of  law,  but  in  parliament, 
which  terminated  in  the  divisbn  of  the 
Church  of  Scc^and,  and  the  formation 
of  the  «*  Free  Church."  The  latter,  oa 
relinqubhing  its  status  as  an  establish- 
ment, carried  with  it  a  large  portion 
of  the  {>optdatioB,  wiUi  very  many 
of  thamost  popular  and  active  of  the 
clergy  \  ai^  ever  since  has  been 
by  &r  the  most  conspicuous  ob- 
ject in  Scotland  before  the  public 
mind  of  Europe — of  the  world.  It  is 
not,  howerer,  our  intention  to  give  a 
history  of  these  proceedings,  for  we 
fancy  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  them ;  but  we  may  briefly  sketch 
the  view  of  them  which  struck  our 
traveller,  as  a  minister  of  a  different 
Church ;  and  the  warning  which  he 
conceives  they  impress  upon  the  rulers 
of  the  nation. 

**  It  is  my  firm  belief,"  says  he,  "  that 
it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  magni- 
tude«  importance,  and  extensive  bearings 
of  the  Free  Church  question.  Ma<m, 
and  most  evideotlv  have  they  been  de- 
ceived, who  thought  that  the  excitement 
was  but  for  a  moment ;  that  sreat  things 
were  announced  and  prophesied,  but  that 
little  would  ensue ;  that  few  ministers 
would  carry  out  their  professed  declara- 
tions in  leaving  the  Established  Church 
of  the  land  ;  and,  finally,  that  if  they  did, 


few  out  of  the  laitv  would  be  tbeir  adhe* 
rents  at  the  day  of  trial.  These  antici- 
pations have  proved  utterly  erroneous ; 
and  I  fully  believe  that  all  anticipations 
formed  on  the  same  basis,  and  in  Che 
same  school,  as  suggesting  any  return  or 
retrograde  movement  whatever  amon? 
the  members  of  the  **Free  Church,"  will 
prove  exactly  of  the  same  ohavaeter-^ 
erroneous,  and  unable  to  bear  the  test  of 
experience  and  fact." — Vol.  k  pp.  172, 
173. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  question  on 
which  the  Free  Church  was  at  issue 
with  the  Establishment,  and  with  the 
courts  of  law,  was  not  one  of  doctrine ; 
nor  of  the  government  of  the  Church  ; 
nor  of  discipline,  in  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  term ;  so  that  there  was  no 
less  an  entire  satisfaction  with  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  Ctiurch,  in  those  who 
relinquished  their  status  and  emohi- 
ments,  than  in  those  who  continued  in 
their  position.  <<For,"sayB  Mr.  French, 
**  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  the 
Scotch,  ae  members  of  the  recent  se- 
cession, repudiate  the  notion  of  being 
classed^  either  in  name>  or  as  to  posi- 
tion, with  Dissenters  and  Voluntaries 
(to  use  a  title  of  recent  apf lioation),  and 
earnestly  miuntain  that  they  are  aot 
Dissenters,  but  esftentially  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  according  to  its  original 
and  constitutional  formation."  Fo- 
reigners have  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
these  Scottish  movements ;  and  as  Dr. 
Merle  D'Aubigpnei  the  eloquent  and 
illustrious  historian  of  the  Re£(>rmation, 
when  in  Britain,  identified  hinuelf  with 
the  Free  Church,  so  has  the  ^*  Rev. 
Adolphus  Sydow,  Kinisler  of  the 
United  Evangelical  Church  of  Prossia, 
and  Chaplain  to  his  Mi^esty's  Court 
and  Garrison  at  Potsdam/'  in  hia  book 
entitled  «  The  ScoUish  Church  Ques- 
tion." Mr.  Trench  conceives  tba^  on 
many  accounts,  such  men  are.  BAOst 
likely  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  such 
a  subject ;  and  we  shall  extract  a  few 
sentences  from  the  last  mentioned 
writer ;  of  whom  Mr.  T.  sa^^s  that 
hei 


'*  An  individual  qualified  in  an  extri^ 
ordinary  manner  to  pronounce  an  unpre- 
judiced, and  (if  I  may  use  a  word,  too 
often  misused  at  the  present  dav)  Catho- 
lic opinion ;  one  who,  himself  a  foreigner, 
is  thoronghly  acquainted  with  our  lan- 
guage and  social  state — one  whose  book 
is  in  every  body's  mouth  when  an  in- 
quirer asks  for  the  most  trustworthy 
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details  on  the  htte  socossion,  whether  as 
to  faot,  whether  as  to  law,  or  whether 
as  to  Christian  principles — and  one, 
finally,  in  whose  work  it  is  generally  ru- 
moured, that  royal  interest  has  been 
shewn,  in  the  highest  places  in  our  land." 
*•  The  events  which  have  happened  in 
the  Scottish  Church  present,  in  the 
writer's  (Mr.  Sydow's)  opinion,  most  im- 
portant and  instructive  objects  of  con- 
templation on  this  point  (the  relation  be- 
tween Church  and  State)  to  the  church- 
men and  statesmen  of  Protestant  Eu- 
rope ;  and  as  he  is  desirous  of  doing  his 
humble  part  to  serve  the  common  Pro- 
testant  cause  by  spreading  a  knowledge 
of  these  events,  to  many  S  which  he  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  an  eye-wit- 
ness, the  writer  ventures  to  offer  to  the 
EngHsh  public  this  comprehensive  and 
critical  statement  of  the  whole  transac- 
'  tion." 

Mr.  8.  then  proceeds  to  develope  at 
length  his  riews  of  the  importance  of 
the  matter ;  and  aEs  it  eottld  not  be  set- 
tled "  before  the  wisest  and  most  gifted 
administratorB  of  the  law»"  he  hoped  for 
its  ftdjnatment  ''by  the  enlightened 
l^iAxAoTf  the  wise  and  higfa-minded 
Cnrbtian  statesman.*'  Snoh  an  one» 
however,  it  appears  could  not  be  found ; 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  it  will 
now  be  done.  The  breach  is  made ; 
and  we  see  no  likelihood  <^  its  being 
healed ;  for,  as  Mr.  Trench  remarks, 
•*  The  Free  Chivoh  maintain  most 
strongly,  that  all  the  recent  decisions 
against  them  have  been  given,  not  in 
conformitv  to,  but  in  spite  of,  their 
true  and  legitimate  claims ;"  and  Mr. 
Sydow  agrees  with  them  that  they  are 
not  only  scriptArally  *«  but  legally  as 
well  as^rmally  right."  Therefore  as 
the  Court  of  Session  and  the  House  of 
Lords  have  decided  otherwise  ;  unless 
they  cancel  their  decision,  or  Parlia- 
ment alter  the  law,  the  Free  Church 
roust  continue  actuaUy  disconnected 
from  the  State ;  though  holding,  as* 
Mr.  Trench  says: 

"  That  it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  na- 
tions and  rulers,  in  their  national  and  in 
their  oiBcial  character  to  uphold  and 
maintain  the  Church  ;  and  that  the 
Church  would  be  sinning  against  God, 
itself,  and  the  whole  country,  were  it  to 
descend  from  its  claim  of  close  connex- 
ion with  the  State  ;  whilo  at  the  same 
.time  it  must  no  less  strongly  maintain 
that  this  connexion  should  be  one  placed 
on  such  a  basb  as  to  leave  tho  Cburrh 
free  and  unfettered,  independent  of  the 


State  in  all  spiritual  matters,  and  (as 
the  Scotch  would  term  it^  subject  to  tho 
rule  and  headship  of  tne  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  exclusively  and  alone.  When 
these  two  things  are  irreconcileablo,  then 
it  is  maintainea  by  the  adherents  of  the 
Free  Church,  that  they  must  choose  the 
least  of  two  evils,  which  in  their  opinion 
is  this — ^to  secede  and  take  a  position, 
until  matters  are  arranged,  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  State."— TVencA, 
vol.  i.  chap.  19. 

What,  then,  was  the  matter  in  which 
the  law,  as  expounded  by  the  Court  of 
Session  and  the  House  of  Lords,  **  fet- 
tered" the  Church  in  the  exercise  of 
her  spiritual  functions,  and  rendered 
the  dissevering  of  her  connexion  with 
the  State,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Free 
Church  leaders,  imperative,  in  order 
to  the  enjoyment  of  her  spiritual  free- 
dom ?  This :  by  the  law,  when  a  cler- 
gyman is  presented  to  a  benefice,  the 
preshytery,  under  whose  care  the  con*- 
gregation  is,  are  bound  to  ordain  hia ; 
and  if  tfa^  refuse,  an  action  for  da- 
mages will  lie,  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tron  whose  is  the  right  of  presentation, 
as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman 
who  is  so  presented.  Every  one,  how* 
ever,  eligible  for  such  presentation, 
must  have  previously  gone  through 
the  prescribed  course  of  study  for  do 
ministry,  and  must  have  been  licensed 
to  officiate  as  a  probati4mer.  This  step 
in  the  ministrv  gives  the  right  to  dis- 
charge all  its  iunctions,  except  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  which 
cannot  be  done  till  after  he  has  been 
ordained  over  a  particular  flock,  ex* 
cept  in  the  case  of  missionaries  orr 
dained  at  large.  The  Free  Church 
ministers  claimed,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  a  particular  congregation  to 
which  a  prooationer  was  presented,  a 
right  to  judge  of  the  suitableness  of 
such  a  minister  for  themselves ;  and, 
on  behalf  of  the  presbytery,  they 
asserted  a  right  to  judge  not  only  of 
his  soundness  in  the  faitn  and  correct- 
ness in  moral  conduct,  but  of  his  fit- 
ness for  that  partioular  sphere.  Tho 
Established  Church  conceived,  that  as 
all  the  ministers  who  could  be  pre- 
sented to  a  living  had  been  licensed  by 
some  presbjrtery,  they  were  to  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  fit  for  all  partshcs,  unless 
in  tho  interval  between  any  person's 
being  licensed,  and  tho  presbytery  be- 
ing called  upon  to  ordain  him,  some 
charge  aifecting  his  faith   or   moralf 
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e(Mild  be  mdfjsioed ;  ftod  tlwt>  ki  the 
absence  of  tudh  cliirg«e»  it  wai  a  port 
of  til©  duty  which  the  presbytery  owed 
to  the  Stat^i  as  being  established, 
to  ordain  him,  in  order  ttuet  neither 
bis  rights  Bor  those  of  the  patron,  se- 
cared  to  them  by  lavr,  should  b*  in- 
fringed upon ;  and  thia  was  the  vkw 
whioh  the  courts  of  liw^he  gOTevnment 
and  the  parliament,  as  well  as  the 
highest  coort  of  appeal  the  Lords'— 
took  of  the  matter. 

In  regard  to  the  second  great  ob- 
ject Mr.  Trench  had  in  v^iew — the  ex- 
hibiting of  the  present  state  of  the 
*^  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,"  and  the 
**  secessions"  from  her  communion — we 
think  he  has  done  a  serrioe  not  lesa  in 
importanoe  to  the  Christian  public.  A 
very  slight  outline^  however,  is  ail  we 
fbel  to  oe  necessary,  for  the  same  rea- 
son as  that  (br  abridging  his  aocotmt 
of  tha  Free  Church,  namely,  tiiat  our 
readers  are,  probably,  pretty  weM  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject. 

The  Sc(^i8h  Episcopal  Churefa  is 
nnUke  the  Established  Church  of  this 
ooimtry,  both  in  regard  to  its  connez- 
ien  with  the  State>  and  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  its  bishops,  and  plMTo- 
chial  cure  of  its  clergy ;  and  further, 
in  that  her  canons  are  sulject  to  per- 
petual revision  and  change.  As  an 
estabtishment,  E[MScopaey  in  Scotland 
was  removed  to  make  wav  for  Presby- 
tenamsm,  immediately  after  the  abdi- 
cation of  James  IL  ;  and  its  adherents 
are  comparatively  few,  chiefly  of  the 
wealthier  classes.  In  1 7 1 2,  the  **  Act 
of  Toleration*'  was  passed  in  favour 
of  Episcopal  minslters  in  Sootlaad, 
upon  condition  of  their  praying  for  the 
queen  and  royal  family  ;  and  as  there 
was  a  number  of  clergy  who  bad  been 
ordained  by  Ea^^  or  Irish  bisliopa, 
who  were  officiating  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  those  ordaimd  by  Scottish  bi- 
shops, the  act  emfaraeed  all ;  for  the 
act  declares  «it  shall  be  lawful  for  all 
EpisoopalianB  in  Scotland  to  asseiable 
fbr  the  exerdse  of  Divine  Worships  to 
be  performed  after  their  own  manner, 
by  pastors  ordained  by  a  Proteatont 
bishop."  On  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover,  the  Scotch  btffaops 
and  clergy  were  disaffiscted  to  the  new 
dynasty,  and  were  believed  to  be  in 
communication  with  the  exiled  royal 
family  ;  and  in  1746,  a  very  stringent 
act  was  passed;  and  in  \74B^  an  act 
Inade  it  taw,  **  that  from  and  afber  the 


1st  of  Septeiaber,  no  letters  of  ortes 
of  any  Bpisc(^pal  raiiuster  in  Sootkuid 
shall  be  admitted  to  be  registered^  but 
snoh  as  have  been  given  by  soma  U- 
shop  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of 
Ireland;  and  in  case  any  others  shall 
ba  registered,  such  registra^oa  shall 
be  void."  In  I7d8,  died  the  Count 
of  Albany,  eldest  grandson  of  Ring 
James-  the  Seventh  of  Scotland,  imd 
Second  of  England  and  Ireland^  and 
^e  acknowledged  hdr  mate  of  the 
bouse  of  Stuart ;  and  in  the  next  year, 
upon  applicatkni  frcMH  the  Eposcopal 
Church  in  Scotland,  the  disabilities  were 
rensoved ;  but  no  other  change  was 
made  in  her  constitution. 

In  1840,  an  act  was  passed  permit- 
tii^  dergymen  ordained  by  Sootok  bi- 
shops to  officiate  in  England,  at  miBty 
for  one  or  two  Sundays. 

"  From  all  this,"  says  Mr.  Trench, 
"  it  is  perfectly  evident,  not  only  that 
Epbcopal  clergymen  of  English  or  Irish 
ordination  are  recognized  and  qualified 
by  the  law  of  the  realm  as  such — I  mean 
as  Episcopal  clergymen,  and  not  as  DU- 
stoters— to  officiate  la  Scotland,  inde- 
pendent of  war  yaiAsdietibn  on  the  part 
of  the  Scotch  bishops-^that  uniim,  with 
them,  is  merely  a  matter  of  mutual 
agreement — aacC  that  any  claim  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction,  except  over  members 
of  their  own  body,  has,  until  very  lately, 
been  openly,  and  strongly,  and  fre- 
quently disclaimed,  on  tne  part  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  anthorines." — Vol. 
ii.  pp.  147, 14a 


As  the  position  of  the  Scotch  Epis- 
copal Church  in'  Scotland  differs  from 
the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ; 
so  does  its  constitution*  There  are 
six  bishops,  oae  of  whom  is  called 
j^rtma^,  six  deans,  eighty-three  Pres- 
byters, and  ninety-three  oongrcgatioos. 
For  the  regulatioot  of  Church  affstirsy 
there  are  three  Church  courts.  First, 
the  diocesan  svnod  for  the  district, 
composed  of  the  bishop,  defn,  and 
clergymeiB  faoU^g  charges  inthe  loca- 
lity»  Second,  the  generid  synod,  form- 
ed of  what  oaay  be  called  an  upp^  6md 
iower  house  i  of  Bishops  oi^y,  as  oom- 
posiog  the  upper,  and  of  Presbyters 
only,.  >ta  composing  the  lower.  The 
lower  is,  to  a  certain  desree,  repre- 
sentative^ being  formed  of  the  dems, 
and  of  one  deirical  member,  appointed 
from  each  diocese  respectively,  and 
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elected  bj  the  clergy  at  the  diocesan 
synod.  ^  This  general  synod/'  says 
Mr.  Trencfai  **  appears  to  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  Churchy  a  very  extoi- 
siye^  if  not  unlimited,  authority  in 
matters  concerning  the  Chorch.**  The 
^trd  conrt  is  that  of  the  Episcopal 
8ynod»  which  is  formed  exclusively  of 
bishopSy  and  is  held  once  in  every 
year.  It  is  a  court  final  m  its  deci- 
sions. 

The  laws  and  canons  have  undergone 
changes  thrice  within  the  present  eentu- 
ry.  The  last  revision  was  made — and  that 
a  detailed  and  sweeping  one— -in  1639, 
and  as  "  peculiar  provision  and  prepa- 
ration for  further  changes  and  adapta- 
tions seems  continually  and  stadiou&ly 
made  throughout  these  documents^'* 
Mr.  Trench  thinks  there  is  great  ne- 
cessity for  watchiulnessy  ^as  to  the 
proceedmgs  of  the  legislative  body, 
especially  as  to  matters*  which  vi- 
tally affect  sound  doctrine  and  godli- 
ness of  practice^  so  far  as  these  are 
subject  to  the  influence  of  laws,  ca- 
nons, and  other  measures  of  ecclesias- 
tical enactment."  Mr.  Trench  then 
details  the  withdrawment  of  Mr. 
Dmmmond,  of  Edinburgh,  Sir  W. 
Dunbar,  of  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  Miles« 
of  Glasgow;  and  the  opposite  views 
which  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Ca- 
shel  have  expressed  on  the  subject; 
and  the  objectionable  doctrines,  espe- 
cially in  the  Scottish  communion  ser- 
vice, which  mainly,  though  not  solely, 
led  to  their  temporarily  anomalous  po- 
sition— that  of  being  Episcopal  minis- 
ters, without  Episcopal  license,  juris- 
dietibn,  or  confnrmattoa  in  tiieir  cha- 
pel»— to  all  of  which  we  are  reluc- 
tantly forced  to  refiise  insertion,  from 
want  of  space. 

Our  readers,  however^  are  not  to 
fancy  that  Mr.  Trench's  book  contains 
nothing  but  grave  discussions.  Start- 
ing from  Hampsfafire,  in  the  middle  of 
Jiriy,  1645,  and  tratvelling  by  Oxford, 
Leamington,  Matlock,  through  Lan- 
cashire^  by  Kendal  and  Penrith  to 
Gretna,  where  he  entered  Scotland^ 
Mr.  IVench  gives  us  seventy  pages  on  • 
England  before  he  comes  to  Scotland 
at  ^1 ;  and  then,  as  he  travelled  in  his 
pony  phaeton,  his  route  was  not  de- 
pendent upon  public  conveyances  and 
railroads.  Touring  it  from  Edin- 
burgh, by  Lo<^l0ven,to  Pertb^andthe 
romantic  region  of  Blair  Athol>  and 
so  across  to  Stirling;  and  then  the  Clyde 


and  its  aeener y  and  towss ;  and  so  home 
by  Abbotsford  and  Melrose,  he  was 
quite  the  reverse  of  either  indined 
or  compelled  to  find  it  "all  bs^en." 
It  will  furnish  an  hour's  amusing  and 
agreeable  reading;  aad*  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  book  is  printed, 
little  more  than  that  space  would  be 
required.  But  we  must  bid  htm 
adieu,  and  turn  to  other  matters 
for  whichy  however  important^  we 
would  look  in  vain  to  his  pages. 

There  is  not  unfrequently  injustice 
done  both  to  Scotland  and  to  Irdbnd, 
in  the  form  in  which  the  people  of  the 
two  countries  are  contrasted ;  the  best 
of  the  one,  and  the  worst  of  the  other 
being  most  frequently  before  the  pub- 
lic eye,  are  insensibly  brought  into 
juxta-jposition,  as  objects  of  compari- 
son. The  farming  system  of  the  Lo- 
thians  is  describ^  first,  and  then  our 
minds  run  off  to  Tipperary  ;  the  com- 
forts of  the  habitations  of  Perth  and 
Stirlingshire  are  made  an  offset  to 
Derrynane  Beg  ;  and  the  business  and 
bustle  of  Glasgow  and  Paisley  are 
made  to  fill  us  with  regret  and  amaze- 
ment at  the  comparative  stillness  of 
Wateribrd  or  Galway ;  while  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  that  rolls  up  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  to  Greenock  and  Glas- 
gow, or  the  whale  fisheries  of  Dundee 
and  Aberdeen,  are  placed  in  contrast 
with  the  comparative  desertedness  of 
Cork  and  Dublin  :  but  this  is  as  un- 
fair as  to  compare  Stirling  to  Liver- 
pool, or  Leith  to  London.  That 
there  is  a  ftet  superiority  as  regards 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  agri- 
culture in  Scotland  over  Ireland  we 
have  asserted ;  and,  it  is  imquestion- 
able,^4n  Scotland  as  o  whole,  over 
Ireland  tu  a  whole,  This^  however,  is 
not  caused  by  foreignlsgislaitionyor  ab- 
8enteeism,orunion  widi  £ngland,which 
affect  both ;  nor  to  deficiency  in  repre- 
sentatbn  in  parliaiaent,  nor  any  of  the 
thousand  and  one  alleged  sources  of 
the  degradation  and  wretchedness  of 
this  country  ;  but  to  the  superior  edu-<^ 
catton^  and  moral  and  ^el]gious  culture 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  for- 
mer ooontry.  This  gives  them  an 
intellectual  and  mor^  superiority; 
and»  as  a  sequence,  a  superiority  in  com- 
fort and  outward  respectability  over 
the  mass  of  the  latter.  It  leads  to  self- 
respect,  and  indastry,  and  enterprise ; 
pursuing  wealth  and  comfort  abroad, 
if  it  cannot  be  had^it  home,  instead  of 
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remainiDg  fflued  to  the  soil  like  the 
limpet  to  the  rock  ;  averse  to  move, 
as  the  Irishman  too  often  is.  But» 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  much  of  rai< 
sery  and  wickedness  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts  of  Scotland. 
Periodical  visitations  of  famine  and 
pestilence  sometimes  vary  the  other- 
wise monotonous  outflowings  of  wealth 
and  luxury.  The  wailings  of  hunger 
and  disease  are  sometimes  intermin- 
gled with  the  cheerful  noise  of  the 
shuttle.  The  '<  Times  Commissioner" 
has  visited  Sutherlandshire  as  well  as 
Kerry  and  Done^al^  and  found  land- 
lordism convertmg  sheep-farms  into 
forest-lands  on  the  one  hand>  and  an 
impoverished  and  ejected  tenantrv  set 
loose  upon  the  world,  on  the  other.  Andy 
if  there  is  not  over  populationy  there  is» 
in  the  rural  districts  and  small  towns, 
the  absence  of  that  <'  bold-peasantry, 
their  conntrv's  pride'*  which  Gobbet 
looked  for  when  admiring  the  turnip- 
fields  and  sheep-walks  he  pasted  in  lus 
tour.  And,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  Ireland,  application  has 
onoe  and  again  been  made  for  govern- 
mental aid  in  famine  from  manufac- 
torihg  Scotland.  The  comparatively 
slight  share  of  the  benefit  that  falls 
usually  to  the  lot  of  the  actual  produ- 
cers of  a  country's  wealth,  hns  been  a 
topic  dwelt  upon  from  the  days  of 
Virgil's  "Sic  vos  non  vobis,"  to  the 
present  hour.  Scotland's  own  Thomas 
'*  the  Rhymer"  is  said  to  have  foretold 
that— 

'*  The  wutOTf  shall  wax,  and  ttM  voods  iluU  wene, 
mil  and  mow  will  be  torn  in 

But  the  banuo'  will  ne'er  be  brftldcr :" 

"  That  is,"  says  a  very  judicious  expo- 
sitor,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  "simply, 
agriculture  shall  be  extended,  without 
increasing  the  food  of  the  labourer ;  a 
proposition  in  whieh,  as  far  as  indivi- 
duals are  concerned,  we  feel  there  is 
only  too  much  truth.'** 

In  order  to  show  a  little,  therefore, 
of  those  parts  of  Scotland  which  are 
less  ft*equentedbv  tourists,  and  to  pre- 
sent somewhat  of  that  class  that  arc  not 
"the show  people,**  we  shall  follow  Mr. 
Wilson  in  some  parts  of  his  coasting 


excursion.  This  very  intelligent  voy* 
ager — brother  to  the  more  illustrious 
of  the  name,  the  Professor  and  Poet, 
and  scarcely  less  known  as  "  Christo- 
pher North,"  accompanied  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  "  Board  of  Fisheries"  in 
a  voyage  of  inspection,  in  1841;  aad 
as  the^  had  occasion  to  "visit  many 
localities  not  within  the  range  of  the 
ordinary  tourist,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
plore those  numerous  islets  and  pic- 
turesque inlets  for  which  the  western 
shores  especially  are  so  remarkable," 
his  book  will  "instruct  those  who  have 
not  examined  the  coast  scenery  of 
Scotland;  and  recall  agreeable  remi- 
niscences to  such  as  have  eigoyed 
that  pleasure."  The  book  does,  in- 
deed, give  much  information  regard- 
ing the  coast,  the  lochs,  the  islands, 
the  mountains,  and  the  peapie,  firom 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  round  the  Western 
coast,  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkneysi,  the 
Shetlands ;  and  so  along  the  northern 
and  eastern  coast  to  Aberdeen.  It 
contains  a  good  map  and  some  gra* 
phic  sketches  andsted  engravings  ^om 
drawings  bv  Sir  Thomas  Didc  Lauder, 
who  was  his  companion  during  the 
voyage ;  but  our  business  is  m&  the 
people. 

At  the  Gairloch,  in  Rosshire,  where 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  "  a  noted  angler 
in  his  day,"  loved  to  ply  his  vocation, 
Mr.  Wilson  says  : — 

**  We  followed  the  Gairloch  road  which 
leads  along  the  southern  bank,  and  soon 
after  diverges  to  the  right  among  the 
hilb.  A  lofty  rocky  range  prevailed  at 
some  distance  on  that  side,  the  interven- 
ing ground  being  partly  cultivated  in  the 
form  of  small  patches  of  grain  and  po- 
tatoes ;  partly  in  the  more  unsophisti- 
cated condition  of  peat  moss.  Among 
these  were  visible  collections  of  very 
wretched  looking  hovels — poor  even  for 
Highland  huts — with  holes  for  windows, 
closed  up  with  sods  removable  at  plea- 


This  will  stand  as  an  oflfect  to  the 
"  old-hat  closed  windows"  of  Cahh'ci- 
veen.     Mr.  W.  proceeds : — 

**  We  were  at  times  in  doubt  if  they 


•  The  "  Picture  of  Scotland,"  by  this  gentleman,  corapos(»d  as  the  result  of  his 
walking  over  Scotland,  is  not  only  a  capital  travelling  companion,  but  an  admi- 
rable work  for  those  who  would  travel,  hut  who  are  compcllod  to  bo  travellers  at 
home.  •  ^^  J 
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were  actual  dwellings,  had  we  not  scon 
so  many  well-dressed  men  and  women 
:oing  out  and  in  (it  was  the  Sabbath.) 
The  contrast  was,  indeed,  remarkable 
between  the  attire  and  general  aspect  of 
the  people,  and  the  forlorn  condition  of 
their  habitations.  Nothing  conld  be 
mere  decent  and  respectable  than  the 
groups  of  natives,  all  in  their  Sunday 
gear.  Most  of  the  women  had  tidy  caps 
(a  few  of  them  extremely  smart),  with 
bows  of  ribbons  on  either  side,  and  their 
hair  hanging  beneath,  in  well  kept  curls  ; 
and  some  had  elegantly  formed  great- 
coats made  of  cloth,  and  neatly  fitted  to 
the  person,  though  without  the  capes  so 
common  with  the  Irish  women.'* 
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These  "  womankind"  with  the  caps 
must  have  been  married  women ;  for  girls 
never  wear  any  thing  on  their  head,  un- 
less by  compulsion.  The  "  capes'*  of 
our  Irish  women,  contrasted  with  the 
*«  capeless"  great  coats  of  the  Scotch, 
exhibit  the  national  characteristics  of 
the  two  people  ; — wastefulness  even 
where  there  is  little  to  waste  ;  and  eco- 
nomy, were  there  profusion. 

♦*  Where  they  contrive,*'  adds  Mr.  W., 
**  to  stow  away,  or  how  to  preserve  un» 
soiled  by  soot  and  smoke,  these  better 
garments  withiii  their  dingy  cabins,  is 
what  we  have  yet  to  learn. ' 

Thisparish  of  Gairloch  is  forty  mile# 
long,  and  thirty  broad,  from  the  extreme 
points  ;  and  contains  an  area  of  about 
six  hundred  square  miles.  The  minister 
of  Pool  Ewe,  m  his  account  of  it,  given 
in  the  **  Statistical  Account**  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  says : — 

<<  The  houses  of  the  people  in  gene- 
ral have  but  one  outer  door,  and  as 
they  and  their  cattle  go  in  by  that 
one  entrance,*~the  bipeds  to  take  pos- 
session of  one  end  of  the  house,  and  the 
quadrupeds  of  the  other — ^it  cannot 
be  expected  that  a  habitation  com- 
mon to  man  and  beast  can  be  particularly 
clean.  Some  of  the  people  are  now  in- 
deed getting  into  the  way  of  building 
byres  for  their  cattle,  contiguous  to  their 
dwelling-houses ;  and  it  is  acknowledged, 
even  by  the  most  indolent,  that  a  great 
improvement  is  thus  effected.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  practice  may  soon  become 
more  ceneral.  When  the  young  people 
go  to  kiric  or  market,  few  appear  more 
*  trig  and  clean ;'  and  a  stranger  would 
hardly  bo  persustded  that  some  of  them 
lived  in  such  miserable  hovels.  When  a 
girl  dresses  in  her  best  attire,  her  very 
habiliments,  in  some  instances,  would  be 


sufficient  to  purchase  a  better  dwelling- 
house  than  that  from  which  she  had  just 
issued."— Vol.  i.  pp.  297,  298. 

The  fondness  for  finery  and  show,  in 
connexion  with  the  disregard  of  clean- 
liness and  comfort,  which  more  or  less 
characterizes  all  semi-civilized  people, 
is  not  entirely  confined,  then,  to  one 
portion  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  isles  around  the  Western  coast, 
in  rude  and  rugged  outline,  as  well  as 
in  the  primitive  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants, resemble  the  thousand  isles 
that  stud  our  own  Western  coast ;  and 
therefore  we  shall  select  the  sketch  of 
oncost.  Kilda  :— 

"  The  first  house  we  came  to  was  a 
pretty  large  slated  one,  close  upon  the 
right-hand  shore.  It  is  used  only  as 
a  sUtre  for  containing  the  feathers  of 
the  sea  fowl,  the  staple  export  of  the 
island,  and  the  article  with  which  they 
pay  their  rent  in  kind,  as  they  liave 
seldom  a  stiver  of  money  among  them. 
A  little  onwards  and  upwards,  we  came 
to  another  very  respectable-looking 
slated  house,  of  two  stories,  with  a  little  . 
porch ;  and  a  longer  and  larger  but 
not  much  higher  building  (also  slated) 
behind  it,  and  separated,  only  by  a  aar* 
row  back  court.  These  were  the  mi- 
nister*s  manse  and  the  kirk.  We  should 
have  mentioned  that  just  as  we  entered 
the  gap  or  gateway,  of  the  stone  en- 
closure, we  discovered  a  group  of  four 
or  five  fine  rosy-cheeked  children,  with 
clean  hands  and  well-washed  faces,  tidy 
dark-green  tartan  frocks  or  trowsera 
(according  to  their  kind),  and  little 
bare  feet, ,  the  whole  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  by  no  means  tidy,  but 
good  enough  looiang  St.  Kilda  lass. 
These  were  the  minister's  balms  (heaven 
preserve  and  feed  them),  and  we  all 
joined  company,  and  proceeded  to- 
gether to  the  manse.  Entering  the 
porch  and  passage,  we  turned  to  the 
right,  and  took  our  seats  in  a  neat 
enough  room,  carpeted,  and  with  chairs 
and  tables ;  but  with  some  appearance 
of  damp  upon  the  walls,  which  on  tap- 
ping with  our  knuckles,  we  found  iuid 
not  been  lathed.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  tro- 
mediatelv  made  her  appearance ;  a  fresh 
complexioned,  pleasant  looking  person. 
She  produced  her  bottles  from  the  press, 
and  we  took  a  single  sip,  just  suffi- 
cient to  avoid  offending  the  usages  of 
Highland  hospitality,  usage,  however, 
is  a  very  inappropriate  word  in  the  pre- 
sent case ;  for  the  said  bottles  had  not 
probably  been  produced  for  many  a 
month  before. 

*'  We  next  proceeded  by  the  back  en- 
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trance  of  the  houae  aoroM  to  tiM  kirk, 
whksh  is  its  iateriot  predents  a  ^\ly 
man  vespettMe  appearance  than  we 
bate  -Been  u  aei^erai  Highland  build- 
ing on  lihe  Mainland  devoted  to  the 
some  purposa  The  interior  aoeommo- 
dations  consiBt  of  a  email,  unpainted 
pdpit,  a  doid>l0  row  of  forms  in.  the 
area  of  the  building,  and  a  paata|^ 
way  between  the  door  and  pulptt, 
through  between  the  ends  of  the  fonns. 
Near  the  pulpit  there  was  a  piece  of 
railing,  with  a  yard  or  two  of  deak 
work,  like  that  in  the  seats  of  our  or- 
dinary oitY  churches.  This  portioa 
seemed  to  be  used  as  a  writing-school, 
and  a  copy  book  which  caueht  our  eye 
had  the  words  St.  Kilda  in  Targe  round 
hand,  repeated  over  and  over  again  up- 
OB  its  ample  page.  The  good  minister 
is  teaoher  and  writing  master  (literally 
prime  minister)  as  well  as  priest,  and 
s#ems  to  leave  nothing  untried  to  ame- 
linriito  the  oonditioa  of  his  flock,  whe- 
ther by  enlightening  their  spiritual 
darknese,  improying  their  worldly  for- 
tnnesy  or  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
said,  raising  them  in  the  scale  of  think- 
ing beings.  For  this  he  has,  at  least, 
met  already  with  the  earthly  portion  of 
bis  reward,  in  their  confiding  and  un- 
bounded affection.  And  soon  another 
and  far  brighter  day  may  come,  when, 
removed  from  the  ceaseless  cares  and 
hardships  of  his  present  forlorn  estate, 
he  will  hear,  from  the  benign  voice  of 
his  blessed  Master,  '*  Well,  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant."  We  then  pro- 
ceeded onwards  to  the  so-called  vil- 
lage by  a  narrow  road  or  footpath. 
The  faoufles,  or  at  least  the  front  ones, 
form  a.  prettv  regular  line,  though  some 
are  placed  farther  back  or  bemnd  the 
others,  so,  as  in  these  parts  to  make 
the  line  double.  They  run  rathor  in- 
wards and  upwards  than  alonir  the  bay, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  l>eing  de- 
tached fron  each  other,  though  some- 
tines  two  small  dwellings  join  toge- 
ther. As  $t<meB  are  plenty  in  the 
island,  the  walls  are  of  great  thick- 
ness, or  rather  each  wall  is  double, 
there  being  built,  first  of  all,  a  couple 
of  very  strong  dyke$  within  a  foot  or 
two  of  each  other,  and  then  the  inter- 
mediate epaoe  is  crammed  with  earth, 
which  fills  up  all  the  interstices,  and 

§  reduces  a  comfortable  dwelling.  The 
oorway  is  very  low,  and  the  great 
thickness  of  these  double  walls  pro- 
duces a  space  as  you  enter  which  may 
be  called  a  passage.  There  are  gene^ 
rally  two  rooms  together,  each  apart- 
ment being  covered  by  a  separate  roof; 
althou^  there  are  smaller  single  tene- 
ments for  widow  wom^  and  old  maids. 
**  The  furniture,  as  may  be  supposed, 


is  scanty  eno^h,  though  much,  im^, 
proved,  we  unoerstaud,  of  late  years 
by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Macleod  and 
other  friends  of  the  Highlanders  in  ge- 
neral. Each  house  has  one  or  more 
bedsteads,  with  a  small  supply  of  blan« 
kets,  a  little  dresser,  a  seat  or  two  wHh 
wooden  legs,  and  a  f«w  kitchen  artielea; 
and  ahnost  every  dwelling  has  ftlao  » 
small  feur-paned  window,  which,  how- 
ever, admits  but  an  inefficient  Iight« 
owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  the 
walls.  None  tnat  we  noticed  had  » 
chimney,  the  smoke  finding  its  devious 
way  as  it  best  can,  from  the  floor  to 
a  hole  in  the  roof.  Thie  is  trying  to 
the  eyes  of  strang-ers.  We  rested  fbr 
a  time  in  one  of  the  hootes,  inhabited 
by  a  widow  and  her  daughter;  and 
found  that  the  former  bad  been  with 
her  dog  across  the  hill  that  morning 
to  collect  her  food,  which  at  certain 
seasons  is  really  scattered  before  them 
like  manna  in  the  wilderness.  They 
have  *'  flesh  rained  upon  them  as  dust ; 
and  feathered  fowls  like  as  the  sand 
of  the  sea.**  Their  cfhief  sustenance, 
at  this  time,  Consisted  of  the  sn^l 
sea  fowl  before  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  p^ffilt.  The  widow  hiidsnarad 
about  a  score;  and  having  already 
eaten  a  Jew  for  breakfast,  was  now , 
employed  in  boiling  a  corresponding, 
number  for  dinner.  We  saw  their 
little  fat  bodies,  turnlAfi;  round  and 
round  in  the  pot,  and  would  have  tasted 
one  as  soon  as  it  was  ready,  had  we  not 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  le«8  oarai- 
vorously  inclined  than  usual,  in^onse*' 
quenoe  of  the  tdesing  of  the  previontf 
night  These  birds  are  eai^ht  by 
stretching  a  pieoe  of  cord  along  the 
stony  plaoes,  where  they  chiefly  oon- 
gre^ate.  To  this  cord  are  fastened, 
at  intervals  of  a  few  inches,  nume- 
rous hair  nooses;  and  from  time  to 
time  when  the  countless  puffins  are 
paddling  upon  their  surface,  in  go  tiieir 
little  web  feet,  they  get  noosed  round 
the  ancle,  and  no  sooner  begin  to  flap 
and  flutter,  than  down  rashes  a  nrth« 
less  widow  woman  and  twista  their 
necks.  Her  dog  had  acted  a  useful 
part,  not  only  in  driving  more  distant 
or  otherwise  inaccesslMe  birds  fram 
their  roosting  places  towards  the  nooses; 
but  by  catching  them  dexterously  in  its 
mouth.*' 

The  St.  Kildeansy  like  our  own 
islanders,  were  very  tenacious  of  old 
customs ;  and  it  ia  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  their  houses  have  oorae  to  be 
of  the  xmproftMd  oonstrnction  just  now 
described.  And  as  it  may  tempt  aon^ 
of  our  wealthy  southron  neq^hbours  to 
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saif'  rotind  our  Southern  and  wfe^tiern' 
coasts^  and  aid  in  tlie  improveicnerit  of 
our  truly  primitive  islanders,  we  may 
mention  that  Sir  Thomaa  Dvke  Ack- 
landfi  having  visited  St.  Kilda  in  his 
yachty  kft  a  premium  of  twenty  gui- 
neas with  the  minister^  to  be  given  to 
tbe  first  person  or  persona  who  sisould 
demofish  their  old  house,  and  ereot  a 
new  one  on  a  more  convenient  plan. 
The  reluctance  of  the  natives  to  ^er 
the  customs  of  their  fathers,  and  no 
one  being  encouraged  to  outstrip  his 
neighbour  in  any  thing  leading  rather 
to  his  own  advantage  than  the  public 
w^aly  caused  some  time  to  elapse  be- 
fore any  one  ventured  to  advance  be- 
yond the  habits  of  his  ancestors  ;  and 
v^hen  one,  bolder  Ihan  the  rest,  deter- 
mined  on  the  experiment,  hfs  more  in- 
doIeiU  or  less  aspiring  neighbours  threw 
every  obstacle  in  his  way.  Hd  suc- 
ceeded, however ;  and  when  once  the 
commencement  was  made,  others  fol- 
lowed ;  and  now  the  danger  was,  lest 
the  competidon  for  bringing  their  new 
hsliitations  first  to  a  conclusion  should 
render  the  work  insecure ;  so  the  mi- 
nister got  them  all  to  consent  to  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  prize-money 
among  the  heads  of  houses ;  and  so 
the  old  houses  were  all  demolished, 
and  a  new  set  erected  in  their  room, 
each  oonsentiag  to  lay  out  his  share  in 
the  purchase  of  glass  for  windows. 
N«w  we  shall  give  Mr.  Wilson's  de« 
seripli<Ri  of  these  old  houses,  to  show 
how  little  in  advance  of  our  poor  is- 
landers were  the  St.  Kildeans,  the 
other  day ;  and  to  excite  some  benevo- 
lent minded  persons  to  sidl  round  the 
i^estern  coast  of  Ireland,  and  imitate 
the  worthy  English  baronet  :-* 

"Their  former  buildings  consisted  of 
a  low  narrow  entrance  through  the 
thick  stone  wall»  to  a  first  apartment, 
ih  which,  at  least  duriae  tbe  idnter  sea- 
soii«  were  kept  the  eatUe ;  and  then  to 
a  seeosd,  in  which  the  natives  dwelt. 
These  inner  rooms,  though  small,  were 
free  irom  tbe  inoumbriDoe  of  beds ;  for 
the  latter  were  placed,  or  rather  were 
formed  by  deep  recesses  of  the  walls, 
like  low  and  horizontal  open  presses, 
into  which  they  crept  at  night,  their 
scanty  bedding  being  placed  (in  imita- 
tion of  the  puffins)  upon  stones.  Tbere 
aMms  to  hare  been  only  two  of  these 
dermitories  in  each  habitation,  however 
nomwreas  the  fanuly  iday  hare  been) 
and  a  peculiar,  and  by  no  means  a 
praiseworthy  practice  prevailed,  of  the 


yodng^pe^le  of  differ entfamiliesi-  being  < 
assembled  in  the  eveniag,  and  aril  passise 
the  nlG^ht  together  in  a  separate  fanil£ 
ing,  adjoining,  but  not  ideatical  with, 
their  parents'  dwelling.  But  this,  with 
several  other  praetioee  of  the  olden 
time,  has  been  lately  done  away. 

•*  Another  peculiar  habit,  connected 
with  their  slight  agricultural  resources, 
must  have  rendered  these  small  inner 
aMTtments  still  more  incommodious. 
Of  course,  they  had  no  windows,  and 
light  and  air  could  find  admittance  only 
through  the  same  opening  in  the  roof 
through  which  the  smoke  ascended.  But 
with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  manure 
in  spring,  the  ashes  of  every  fire  were 
daily  spread  upon  the  floor,  moistened, 
and  trod  upon,  so  as  to  form  a  compact . 
substance,  which  mcreased  so  rapidly 
that,  after  a  time,  the  flooring  was  se- 
veral feet  higher  than  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season ;  so  that  at  last,  not 
only  was  it  imposstble  to  stand  upriebt, 
but  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  dive 
into  their  sleeping  dens  at  night  like 
rats  or  rabbits,  for  the  middle  portion  id 
the  flooring  was,  by  this  time,  rar  above 
the  openine  to  the  so-called  beds.  To 
admit  of  this  nocturnal  entrance,  the 
floor,  or  at  least  its  superficial  ashy 
portion,  was  beat  into  a  conical  form, 
which,  we  need  scarcely  say,  rendered 
the  interior  of  these  dwellings  entirely 
useless  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  m 
locomotion,  as  the  inhabitants  were,  ere 
long,  unable  to  stand  upright,  and  soon 
required  to  crawl  upon  their  bands  and 
knees.  The  clergyman  said,  that  in  ad- 
ministering spiritual  consolatien.  to  the 
sick  or  the  dying,  he  at  first  found  this 
descending  to  their  bedsides,  with  his 
own  heels  uppermost,  was  'rather  in- 
convenient,  as  he  had  never  been  pre- 
viously accustomed  to  it ;  but  that  habit 
reconciled  hint  to  that  and  many  things 
unknown  on  the  main  land.'  When 
the  due  season  arrived,  these  fioors  were 
broken  up,  and  carried  out  of  doors, 
and,  after  being  mingled  with  manure 
collected  fVom  the  cattle  in  the  ante- 
room,  and  with  tbe  remnants  of  birds 
and  other  ofiBal  from  an  odoriferons  pit, 
opposite  the  front  door,  were  spread 
upon  the  ground,  to  increase  its  scanty 
and  precariously  productive  powers." — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  8-84. 

Now,  from  all  this  we  draw  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  exercise  of  intelligence,  and 
philanthropy,  and  Christian  liberality 
hi  the  highlands  and  islands  of  Scot^ 
land,  as  well  as  of  Ireland ;  that  due 
efFbrts  made  in  the  latter  are  no  more 
to  be  despaired  of  than  In  ihfi  former  : 
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and  that  it  is  full  time  the  Christian 
people  of  the  empire  were  awake  to 
the  importance  of  the  work.  We  re- 
meinher,  in  our  boyish  days,  to  have 
jjcrformed  the  feat  of  running  over  a 
house  without  being  avoare  of  it ;  and 
our  English  and  Scotch  friends  used 
to  be  amused  with  the  account  of 
it,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  mountain  cabin,  where 
the  earth  in  the  slope  being  dug 
away,  the  back  wall  and  the  two  side 
walls  are  ready  made ;  and  a  few  sods 
piled  up  in  front,  with  some  sticks  co- 
vered with  heath,  laid  over  so  as  to  be 
on  a  line  with  the  declivity,  and  an 
opening  left  for  the  door,  the  work  is 
done :  but  the  deliberately  piling  up  a 
whole  winter's  manure  in  the  centre  of 
a  hut,  with  holes  round  the  sides  for 
beds,  into  which  the  inmates  are  to 
dive  head-foremost,  and  the  clergyman, 
on  visiting  one  of  the  sick  inhabitants, 
reclining  on  the  dung  heap,  with  his 
head  down  and  heels  up  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees,  is  a  picture  sur- 
passing in  grotesqueness  any  thing 
seen  in  Ireland  even  by  the  lynx-eyed 
**  Times*  Commissioner." 

We  must,  before  we  close,  say  a 
word  or  two  of  the  Scottish  fisheries, 
the  information  regarding  which,  as  it 
formed  the  principal  object  of  the  voy- 
age, so  is  it  ample  and  satisfactory  ; 
and  may  be  of  service  new,  when  the 
improvement  of  our  own  fisheries  may 
be  expected  to  occupy  a  very  promi- 
nent place  among  other  measures 
now  before  the  legislature.  No  fea- 
ture, indeed,  in  the  whole  range  of 
Scottish  commerce,  more  strikingly 
contrasts  with  the  utter  and  reckless 
neglect  in  which  the  productive  re- 
sources of  Ireland  have  been  suf- 
fered to  lie  dormant  by  a  negligent 
gentry  and  a  thoughtless  population, 
than  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Scot* 
tish  fisheries,  which  supply  a  large 
portion  of  the  consumption  of  this 
country,  in  which  fisn  furnishes, 
at  certain  seasons,  so  prominent  an 
article  of  food ;  and  that  too,  while 
our  shores  teem  with  all  kinds  of  fish, 
and  furnish  such  facilities  for  their 
capture  and  cure.  Wherever  fish  of 
any  kind  frequent  the  shores  of  Scot- 
land, there  the  appropriate  fishery  is 
sure  to  be  established :  the  white  fish- 
ing off  the  coast  of  Ayrshire  and  at  the 
Orkneys;  the  lobster  fishing  around 
Cape  Wrath,  whence  is  one  chief  source 


of  the  supply  of  the  London  market ; 
and  the  herring  fishery  oflf  Rothesay,  up 
Loch  Fyne,  andespecially  at  Wick.  At 
Rothesay  alone,  the  average  quantity 
of  herrings  cured  in  a  season  is  15,000 
barrels,  besides  large  quanti^s  of  cod, 
whiting,  and  haddock ;  at  Kilbride,  in 
Arran,  2,660  barrels,  and  of  other 
fish,  2,900  imperial  stones.  Of  the 
lobsters,  at  Durness,  West  Suther- 
landshure,  Mr.  Wilson  says  >— 

**  It  is  fished  for  trom  lla^  till  August. 
The  creel  nets  are  cast  mto  the  sea, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore,  baited 
with  a  piece  of  sethe  or  herrine,  and  are 
lifted  almost  ever v  half  hour  from  sun- 
set to  sunrise.  The  large  claws  are 
closed  with  strong  packthread,  to  pre- 
vent contention  among  brethren  ;  each 
morning's  capture  is  placed  in  a  per- 
forated chest,  floating  in  the  sea,  and 
once  a  week  the  contents  (or  ra^er 
malcontents)  are  moved  into  netted 
smacks,  which  carry  them  off  to  Lon- 
don. The  Southrons  get  them  here  for 
3d.  a  piece ;  and  from  six  to  eight  thou- 
sand are  sent  from  the  Durness  shores 
alone."— Vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

In  1838,  in  Orkney,  there  were  245 
boats  emploved  in  the  herring  fishery, 
and  12,000  barrels  were  cured,  besides 
120  tons  of  cod,  ling,  &o.  Sec,  pro- 
ducing £14  per  ton;  while  the  ave- 
rage of  the  three  succeeding  years  was 
724  boats,  and  42,073  barrels.  But 
it  is  at  Wick,  into  which  our  voyagers 
sailed  in  the  evening — '<  having  the 
novel  and  spirit-stirring  sight  before 
them,  of  the  vast  and  streaming  flow 
of  herring  boats,  sail  after  sail  in  long 
continuous  lines,  emerging  from  the 
inner  portion  of  the  bay,  towards  the 
open  sea" — that  the  herring  fishery  is 
carried  on  more  extensively  than  any 

{)lace  in  Britain;  and  as  we  should 
ike  to  see  something  of  the  same  kind 
about  Galway,  or  Clew  bay,  or  Black- 
sod  harbour,  we  shall  close  our  notices 
by  a  brief  sketch  of  it,  referring  our 
more  curious  readers,  for  a  verv  full 
and  valuable  account,  to  Mr.  Wilson's 
second  volume,  pages  146-168. 

It  seems  probkbfo  that  the  herring 
abounded  off  these  northern  shores, 
even  in  the  roost  ancient  periods,  al- 
though net-fishing  does  not  appear  to 
have  prevailed  before  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century;  and  up  till  1786, 
when  the  British  Society  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  fisheries  was  incorpo- 
rated by  act  of  parliament,  there  was 
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very  little  either  of  skill  or  enterprize 
employed.  From  that  time  there  has 
been  a  coatinual  improvement.  The 
parliament  has  fostered  it,  not  only 
as  a  branch  of  commerce  very  im« 
portant  in  itself,  but  as  one  of  great 
value  as  a  nursery  for  a  bold  and 
hardy  race  of  seafaring  people." 

The  nets  are  not  shot  till  after  sun- 
set, "according  to  the  fishery  laws, 
regulated,"  says  Mr.  W.,  *'  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  enfbrced  by  that  fear- 
less cutter,  the  Prme^ss;"  and  the 
reason  is,  lest  the  herrings  might  be 
alarmed,  and  sinkhig  down  into  **  the 
blue  profound,"  escape  the  snares. 

**  But  by  shooting  their  nets  just  be- 
fore nightfall,  the  herrings,  in  their 
nocturnal  rambles  do  not  detect  the 
wily  *  suspension  and  interdict'  which 
has  been  taken  out  against  them,  and 
is  every  where  hanging  out  for  their  de- 
struction in  these  their  watery  heavens. 
When  a  shoal  thus  meets  a  net  under  the 
obscure  cover  of  the  night,  it  cares  little 
and  fears  less ;  and  so  pushing  forwards, 
every  fish  with  a  view  to  get  on  in  life 
Qsk  the  midst  of  which  they  are  in  death) 
presses  his  snout  and  head  through  a 
mesh,  an  inch  square,  too  small  to  ad- 
mit his  shoulders,  but,  alas !  too  small 
also  to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  the 
thoughtless  head, — for  the  sharp  edge 
and  opening  action  of  the  gill-coters 
present  otMtructions  which  the  most 
oighminded  herring  struggles  In  vain  to 
overcome. 

'*  By  the  grey  of  the  early  twilight  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  very  thickest  of 
the  fight.  Many  crews  were  making 
large  captures,  hauling  up  their  long 
extended  nets,  glittering  with  fish  '  as 
the  dew  of  the  morning,*  or  as  one  of 
our  sailors  expressed  it,  'going  over 
the  gunnel  like  a  white  horse.*  The 
surface  of  the  sea  seemed  at  this  time 
dotted  aH  over  with  small  dark  spots. 
Theee  were  the  boats  with  their  sails 
palled  down.  As  the  nets  are  hauled 
they  are  also  shaken,  so  as  to  cause  all 
those  fish  that  are  loosely  meshed  to 
drop  into  the  boat,  the  rest  being  dis- 
entangled when  they  reacli  the  harbour. 
While  the  boats  lay  at  anchor  by  their 
nets,  they  looked  like  motionless  specks 
upon  the  water,  and  the  efiect  was 
amgular  and  very  striking,  when  ihey 
•u£ieo]y  hoisted  their  canvas,  as  if 
emerging  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
and  shot  away  towards  the  shore, 
covering  the  now  bri|^tened  surface, 
far  and  near,  with  a  multitudinous  array 
of  sombre-coloured  sails.  The  same 
law  regulates  the  morning  as  the  even- 
ing fishery,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to 
Vol.  XXVIIL— No.  165. 


cast  again  after  sunrise.  We  then  re- 
turned to  Wick  ba^,  and  for  an  hour  or 
two  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  countless 
boats  returning,  laden  with  their  scaly 
treasures,  in  much  the  same  order  as 
that  in  which  we  had  seen  them  depart 
outwards  the  preceding  evening." 

The  fish  being  caught  first,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  recipe  in  books 
of  cookery,  the  next  step  is  to  have 
them  cured.  They  are  brought  from 
the  boats,  and  tumbled  into  huge, 
square,  wooden  troughs,  as  big  as 
ordinary  sized  rooms ;  the  sides,  how- 
ever, being  only  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  which  are  ranged — 

"All  along  the  inner  harbour,  and 
in  every  street  and  quay,  as  well 
as  within  many  largo  enclosed  yards 
and  covered  buildings.  Then  come 
troops  of  sturdy  females,  each  armed 
with  knife  in  band,  and  range  themselves 
around  the  trough — the  process  of  gut- 
ting commences,  and  is  carried  on  with 
such  ceaseless  and  untiring  rapidity 
that  unless  we  had  used  the  n'eedom  to 
request  one  of  the  cleanest  and  prettiest 
of  these  evisceratrixes  so  to  moderate 
the  rancour  of  her  knife  as  to  let  us  see 
what  she  was  doing,  we  could  scarcely 
have  followed  her  manipulations  with 
the  naked  eye.  However,  we  think  we 
are  now  master,  at  least  in  theory,  of 
the  refined  art  of  evisceration.  The 
Secretary  and  ourself  had  the  curiosity 
to  time  our  fair  friend,  when  left  to  the 
remorseless  rapidity  of  her  own  sweet 
will,  and  we  found  that  she  gutted  ex- 
actly two  dozen  in  the  minute.  Now, 
two  thousand  women,  working  at  that 
rate,  with  but  brief  intermission,  ^  from 
early  morning  till  the  close  of  day,' must 
produce  an  almost  incalculable  amount 
of  disembowelment." 

Our  author  then  describes  the  pro- 
cess at  length,  which  we  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  give,  as  in  the  proper 
season,  on  a  smaller  scale  and  with  less 
scientific  rapidity,  it  may  be  witnessed, 
in  some  of  the  less  fragrant  purlieus 
of  our  own  city.  The  work  is  com- 
pleted by  the  following  steps,  the  first 
of  which  is  to  have  the  fish  roused — 
that  is,  thrown  into  vats  and  sprinkled 
with  salt ;  next,  to  have  them  well 
soused  and  stirred ;  then  packed  off, 
more  regularly,into  casks ;  and  so  given 
over,  to  ba  **  finally  closed  up  by  the 
cooper.'* 

The  average  annual  number  of  boats 
employed  at  Wick  and  the  adjacent  sta- 
tions is  about  900  ;  the  average  quan- 
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tity  of  fish  is  68,500  barrels,  contain- 
ing each  seven  or  eight  hundred 
flan.  The  quantity  cured  in  1840 
was  68,730  barrels ;  of  which  nearly 
58,000  were  exported,  and  of  theses 
51,477  barrels  were  sent  to  Ireland 
alone ;  and  this,  with  all  the  facilities 
on  our  western  and  north-western 
coasts,  and  our  people  starving  for 
want  of  employment !  Of  course^  the 
assembling  of  such  a  concourse  of  peo- 
ple during  the  season,  and  the  abun- 
dance (»f  money,  leads  to  undue  indul- 
gences ;  but  if  the  public  statements 
may  be  credited,  such  is  the  moral  re- 
volution produced  among  our  people 
on  the  subject  of  temperance,  that  we 
might  hope  for  the  benefits  without 
the  attendant  evils«  were  fisheries  esta- 
blished upon  our  coasts. 

"  The  Wrongs  and  Rights  of  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,"  would  lead 
us  mto  a  field  too  vast  for  our  present 
limits ;  and  we  should  require  a  better 
guide  to  their  development  than  Mr. 
Steel  J  nor  do  we  admire  his  reme- 
dies— the  abolition,  for  instance,  of  the 
rights  of  primogeniture,  and  an  eza* 
mmation  into  the  tenures  of  Highland 
estates,  with  the  view  of  a  better  ar- 
rangement of  property — a  course  that 
would  commend  itself  rather  to  revo- 
lutionists than  to  the  sober- thinking, 
who  are 

"  Skilled  to  Jndge  the  Aituie  by  the  pest." 

However,  it  would  seem  that  the 
''  clearance  system" — that  just  now  as 
it  exists  in  Roscommon,  Tipperary, 
and  elsewhere — is  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament — is  raising  up  a 
**  Young  Scotland  ;"  and  the  already 
recorded  doings  in  Sutherlandshire,and 
their  dangerous  results,  should  call  for 
inquiry  and  correction.  It  seems  that 
after  ih%  battle  of  CuUoden,  not  having 
the  usual  employment  for  the  clans,  in 
marauding  expeditions  and  rebellious 
enterprises,  manv  of  the  chiefs  deter- 
mined to^et  rid  of  them ;  and  so  convert- 
ed the  tillage-farms  first  into  sheep- 
farms,  and  then,  these  into  forest-lands 
and  hunting  ^ks ;  and  thus  one  man 
became  sufficient  for  what  required  a 
multitude  of  hands  before.  The  abori- 
gines were  banished— driven  either  to 
starve  at  home,  or  exiled  to  America, 
Australia,  &c.  English  farmers  were 
substituted;  and  if  there  was  not  as- 
sassination, and  the  long  et  cetera  of 
crimes  that  stain  our  country,  it  was 


because  the  clergy  who  had  influence 
over  the  people,  were  the  preachers  of 
peace  and  submission,  not  of  resistance 
and  agitation. 

If  the  present  rulers  do  not  learn 
wisdom  firom  experience,  both  as  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, it  is  not  for  want  of  materials, 
amply  furnished,  and  stretching  over  a 
period  quite  sufficiently  long.  The 
wrong  measures  and  the  right  measures 
are  now  matter  of  historical  record, 
and  both  are  equally  instructive,  the 
one  class  as  warnings,  the  other  as 
glides  ;  the  beacon  and  the  pharos  are 
both  fully  in  view.  A  very  slight  ef- 
fort would  have  kept  the  Scottish 
Church  as  one ;  but  evil  counsels  acted 
on  self-sufficiency ;  the  late  Home  Se- 
cretary would  not  believe ;  the  wrong 
step  is  now  irretrievable.  The  temporal 
evils  that  exist,  however,  and  are  call- 
ing loudly  for  redress,  will  not,  in  Scot- 
land, be  difficult  of  cure.  In  our  own 
country  the  evils  aremore  wide-spread, 
more  deep-seated,  more  difficult  to  be 
eradicated  ;  but  in  one  respect  the  right 
course  has  been  taken,  and  we  shali 
give  it  our  cordial  approval  in  hope 
that  it  shall  be  so  in  another.  TJbe 
sums  already  embarked,  and  which  will 
be  expended  on  works  of  public  uti- 
lity— the  constructing  of  railways, 
the  embanking  of  rivers,  the  draining 
of  bogs,  and  the  reclaiming  of  wastes, 
begun  and  to  be  carried  on — if  they 
had  been  mentioned  half  a  century 
ago,  would  have  appeared  visions  wilder 
than  our  own  fairy  tales.  They  will 
give  occupation  to  thousands  as  la- 
bourers, and  a  taste  for  science  to 
thousands  more.  Heretofore,  in  times 
of  scarcity,  the  wealth  of  generous  Bri- 
tain was  poured  in  gratuitously  for  the 
relief  of  staCrving  Ireland,  and  operated 
as  a  temporary  alleviation,  occasioning 
a  permanent  evil.  The  men  had  no- 
thing to  do,  and  they  desired  no  better 
than  to  do  it,  the  food  being  provided 
for  them ;  and  the  women  thought  it 
quite  enough  to  prepare  it.  Occu- 
pation will  ffive  them  better  subjects 
of  thought  tnan  planning  murders,  and 
following  funerals,  and  celebrating 
wakes  ;  and  when  living  by  the  fruit 
of  their  own  labour,  they  will  ei\joy  it 
because  it  is  their  own. 

The  proteotfbn  of  life  and  property, 
if  fairly  and  vigorously  effected,  will 
open  tne  way  for  the  carrying  on  of 
national  improvements ;  for  Englishmen 
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will  not  cease  to  sink  their  money  in 
North  American  railways  and  South 
American  mines,  and  employ  them  in 
Irish  improvement,  until  life  and  pro- 
perty are  safe.  But  government,  and 
parliament,  and  leg^lation  cannot  do 
aH  ;  the  landlords  must  he  alive  to  their 
own  interests  and  those  of  their  tenan- 
try, and  must  recognize  the  obligations 
under  which  the  possession  of  property 
lays  them,  to  devote  themselvea  to  the 
good  of  those  by  whose  toil  and  sweat 
they  rolHn  affluence.  They  must  not 
benisb  them«  to  throw  whole  districts 
into  hunting  lands,  as  in  the  high- 
land of  Scotland,  nor  to  frame 
stock-farms  of  five  hundred  acres, 
to  get  better  rents,  and  evade  the 
sight  of  poverty,  as  in  many  parts 
of  the  lowlands  ;  hut  by  giving  them 
encouragement  to  improve,  they  must 
promote  their  advancement  in  know- 
ledge and  comfort,  and  set  the  ex- 
ample, while  residing  in  the  midst  of 
them,  *'  of  the  things  that  are  true, 
and  just,  and  lovely,  and  honourable, 
and  of  good  report."  The  people  will 
tlius  be  taught  to  love  and  respect 
them,  and  pay  back  again,  in  their  safety 
and  happiness,  the  return  which  kind- 
ness and  protection  produce. 


In  conclusion — though  nothing  is 
more  open  to  misinterpretation  than 
the  signs  of  the  times — we  feel  inclin- 
ed to  anticipate  a  brighter  day  for 
both  Scotland  and  Ireland  than  has 
yet  dawned  over  either  country.  The 
Free  Church*-with  all  its  machinery, 
has  given  an  unwonted  impulse  to  the 
whole  public  mind  of  Scotland;  in 
which  we  may  rejoice,  though  not  in 
the  (^vision  which  produced  it.  And, 
without  being  repealers,  we  may  think 
it  a  good  thinff  that  moral  force,  in 
opposition  to  ^ysioal,  should  become 
the  popular  doctrine  in  Ireland  ;  and 
rejoice  in  the  extent  and  solidity  of 
a  wide  spreading  education,  on  which 
genuine  philanthropy  may  find  its  best 
materials  to  work  upon  for  national 
good,  without  being  committed  to  an 
approval  of  all  and  singular  of  the 
plans  and  institutions  by  which  it  is 
diffused.  In  like  manner  we  may  de- 
light in  the  prospect  of  a  comfortable 
and  improved  tenantry,  the  result  of 
an  ameliorated  relationship  between 
landlord  and  tenant ;  though  utterly 
abhorring  the  turbulence  and  wrong- 
doing that  extorted  it  from  an  unwise 
and  reluctant  proprietary. 
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THE    BLACK    PROPHET. — A    TALE   OF    IRISH    FAMINE. 
BY  WILLIAM   CARLBTOR. 


CHAPTER  XVII. — NATIONAL  CALAMITY— 4iARAH  IN  LOVE  AND  SORROW. 


The  astonishment  of  the  Prophet's 
wife  on  discovering  that  the  Tobacco- 
box  had  been  removed  from  the  place 
of  its  conceabnent  was  too  natural  to 
excite  any  suspicion  of  deceit  or  false- 
hood on  her  part,  and  he  himself,  al- 
though his  disappointment  was  dread- 
ful on  finding  that  it  had  disappeared,  at 
once  perceived  that  she  had  been  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  its  removal.  With 
his  usual  distrust  and  want  of  confi- 
dence, however,  he  resolved  to  test 
her  truth  a  little  further,  lest  by  any 
possibility  she  might  have  deceived 
nim. 

"Now,  Nelly,"  said  he,  sternly, 
"  mark  me ; — is  this  the  wav  you  pro- 
duce the  box?  You  acknowledge 
that  you  had  it — ^that  you  hid  it  even 
— an*  now  when  I  tell  you  I  want  it, 
an*  that  it  may  be  a  matther  of  life  an* 
death  to  me — ^you  purtend  it*8  gone, 
an*  that  you  know  nothing  about  it — 
now,  I  say  agin,  mark  me  well — ^pro- 
duce the  box !" 

**Here,**  she  replied,  chafed  and 
indignant  as  well  at  its  disappearance 
as  at  the  obstinacy  of  his  suspicions— 
**  here's  my  throat — dash  your  knife 
into  it,  if  you  like — ^but  as  ror  the  box, 
I  tell  you,  that  although  I  did  put  it 
in  there,  you  know  as  much  about  it 
now  as  I  do.** 

*'  Well,*'  said  he,  "for  wanst  I  be- 
lieve you — ^but  mark  me  still — this 
box  must  be  gotten,  an*  it's  to  you  I'll 
look  for  it.  That's  all — you  know 
me." 

**  Av,"  she  replied,  "I  know  you.'* 

"  Eh — ^what  do  you  mane  by  that  ?" 
he  asked — "what  do  you  know?  come 
now ;  come,  I  say,  what  do  you  know  ?" 

"  That  you're  a  hardened  and  a  bad 
man  : — oh  1  you  needn't  brandish  your 
knife — ^nor  your  eyes  needn't  blaze  up 
that  way,  like  your  daughther's,"  she 
added : — "  except  that  you're  hard,  an' 
dark,  an*  widout  one  spark  o*  common 
feelin',  I  know  nothin*  particularly 
wicked  about  you — but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  suspect  enough." 


"  What  do  you  suspect,  you  hard- 
ened  vagabond  ?" 

"It  doesn't  matUier  what  I  sus- 
pect,"  she  answered;  "only  I  think 
you'd  have  bad  heart  for  any  thing — so 
go  about  )rour  business,  for  I  want  to 
have  nothing  more  either  to  do  or  say 
to  you — an'  I  wish  to  glory  I  haa 
been  always  of  that  way  o*  thinkin,' 
a  chienuzhf — many  a  scalded  heart 
I'd  a'  missed  that  I  got  by  you," 

She  then  walked  into  the  cabin,  and 
the  Prophet  slowly  followed  her  with 
his  fixed,  doubtful,  and  suspicious  eye, 
after  which  he  fiung  the  knife  on  the 
threshold,  and  took  his  way,  in  a  dark 
and  disappointed  mood,  towards  Glen- 
dhu. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  de- 
tail the  subject  matter  of  his  reflections, 
or  to  intimate  to  our  readers  how  fiur 
his  determination  to  bring  Condy 
Dalton  to  justice  originated  m  repent- 
ance for  having  concealed  his  Imow- 
ledge  of  the  murder,  or  in  some  other 
less  justifiable  state  of  feeling.  At^ 
this  moment,  indeed,  the  fiunily  of  the 
Daltons  were  in  any  thing  but  a  po- 
sition to  bear  the  neavy  and  terrible 
blow  which  was  about  to  fall  upon  them. 
Our  readers  cannot  forget  the  pitiable 
state  in  which  we  lef^  them,  during 
that  distressing  crisis  of  misery,  when 
the  strange  woman  arrived  with  the 
oatmeal,  which  the  kind-hearted  Mave 
Sullivan  had  so  generously  seivt  thenr. 
On  that  melancholy  occasion  her  lover 
complained  of  feeling  ill,  and,  tinlor- 
tunately,  the  syinptonft  were,  in  this  in- 
stance, too  significant  of  tibe  malady 
which  followed  them.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  an  infliction  of  unnecessary 
pain  to  detail  here  the  suflerings  which 
this  unhappy  family  had  individually 
and  collectively  borne.  Young  Con- 
dy, after  a  fortnight's  prostration  firom 
typhus  fever,  was  again  upon  his  legs, 
tottering  about,  as  his  father  had  been, 
in  a  state  of  sudi  helplessness  between 
want  of  food  on  the  one  hand,  and  ill- 
ness on  the  other,  as  it  is  distressing 
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even  to  contemplate.  If,  however, 
the  abstract  consideration  of  it,  even 
at  a  distance,  be  a  matter  of  such  pain- 
ful retrospect  to  the  mind,  what  must 
not  the  actual  endurance  of  that  and 
worse  have  been  to  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  families  who  were 
obliged,  by  Grod's  mysterious  dispensa- 
tion, to  encounter  these  calamities  in  all 
their  almost  incredible  and  hideous 
reality. 

At  this  precise  period,  the  state  of 
the  country  was  frightful  beyond  belief; 
t<x  it  is  weU  known  that  the  mortality 
of  the  season  we  are  describing  was 
considerably  greater  than  that  which 
even  cholera  occasioned  in  its  worst 
and  most  malignant  ravages.  Indeed, 
the  latter  was  not  attended  by  such  a 
tedious  and  lingering  train  of  mise- 
ries as  that  which  in  so  many  woeful 
shapes,  surrounded  typhus  fever.  The 
appearance  of  cholera  was  sudden,  and 
its  operations  quick,  and  although,  on 
that  account,  it  was  looked  upon  with 
tenfold  terror,  yet  for  this  very  rea- 
son, the  consequences  which  it  produc- 
ed were  by  no  means  so  full  of  afflic- 
tion and  oistress,  nc^r  presented  such 
strong  and  pitiable  claims  on  human 
aid  and  sympathy  as  did  those  of  ty- 
phus. In  the  one  case,  the  victim  was 
CHt  down  by  a  sudden  stroke,  which  oc- 
casioned a  shock  or  moral  paralysis  both 
to  himself  and  the  survivors — especially 
to  the  latter — that  might  be  almost 
*said  to  neutralize  its  own  inflictions. 
In  the  other,  the  approach  was  com- 
paratively so  slow  and^adual,  that  all 
the  sympathies  and  afflictions  were  al- 
lowed full  and  painful  time  to  reach 
the  utmost  limits  of  human  suffering, 
and  to  endure  the  wasting  series  of 
those  struggles  and  details  which  lonff 
iUness,  surrounded  by  destitution  and 
affliction,  never  £u1b  to  intiict.  In  the 
cholera,  there  was  no  time  left  to  feel 
...^the  passions  were  wrenched  and 
stoanea  by  a  blow,  which  was  over, 
one  may  saj,  before  it  could  be  per- 
ceived ;  whilst  in  the  wide-spread  but 
more  tedious  desolation  of  typhus,  the 
heart  was  left  to  brood  over  the  thou- 
sand phases  of  love  and  misery  which 
the  terrible  realities  of  the  one,  joined 
to  the  alarming  exaggerations  of  the 
odier,  never  faUed  to  present.  In  cho- 
lera, a  few  hours,  and  all  was  over ; — 
but  in  the  awful  fever  which  then  pre- 
vailed, there  was  the  gradual  approach 
—the   protracted    iuncss — ^the    long 


nights  of  racking  pain — day  after  day 
of  raging  torture — and  that  dark  pe- 
riod of  uncertainty  when  the  balance 
of  human  life  hangs  in  the  terrible 
equilibrium  of  suspense — all  requiring 
the  exhibition  of  constant  attention — of 
the  eye  w^hose  affection  never  sleeps — 
the  ear  that  is  deaf  only  to  every 
sound  but  the  moan  of  pain — the 
touch  whose  tenderness  is  felt  as  a  so- 
lace, so  long  as  sufiering  itself  is  con- 
scious—the pressure  of  the  achinc 
head — the  mobtening  of  the  parched 
and  burning  lips — and  the  numerous 
and  indescribable  offices  of  love  and 
devotedness,  which  always  encompass, 
or  should  encompass  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness and  of  death.  There  was,  we  say,  all 
this,  and  much  more  than  the  imaginar 
tion  itself,  unaided  by  a  severe  ac- 
quaintance with  the  truth,  could  em- 
body in  its  gloomiest  conceptions. 

In  fact,  Ireland  during  the  season, 
or  rather  the  year,  we  are  describing, 
might  be  compared  to  one  vast  lazar- 
house  filled  with  famine,  disease,  and 
death.  The  very  skies  of  heaven  were 
hung  with  the  black  draperj^  of  the 
grave ;  for  never  since,  nor  within  the 
memory  of  man  before  it,  did  the 
clouds  present  shapes  of  such  gloomy 
and  funereal  import*  Hearses,  coffins, 
loim  funeral  processions,  and  all  the  dark 
emblems  of  mortality  were  reflected,  as 
it  were,  on  the  sky,  from  the  terrible 
works  of  pestilence  and  famine,  which 
were  going  forward  on  the  earth  be- 
neath them.  To  all  this,  the  thunder 
and  lightning  too,  were  constantly  add- 
ing their  angry  peals,  and  flashmg,  as 
if  uttering  uie  mdignation  of  heaven 
against  our  devoted  people ;  and  what 
rendered  such  fearful  manifestations 
ominous  and  alarming  to  the  supersti- 
tious, was  the  fact  of  their  occurrence 
in  the  evening  and  at  night — circum- 
stances which  are  always  looked  upon 
with  unusual  terror  and  dismay. 

To  any  person  passing  through  the 
country,  such  a  combination  of  start- 
ling and  awful  appearances  was  pre- 
sented as  has  probably  never  been 
witnessed  since.  Go  where  you  might, 
every  object  reminded  you  of  the  fear- 
ful desolation  that  was  progressing 
around  you.  The  features  of  the 
people  were  gaunt,  their  ejes  wild 
and  hollow,  and  their  gait  feeble 
and  tottering.  Pass  through  the 
fields,  and  you  were  mot  by  little 
groups  bearing  home  on  their  shoul- 
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ders,  and  that  with  difficulty,  a  cof* 
fin,  or  perhaps  two  of  them.  The 
roads  were  literally  black  with  fune*- 
rals,  and  as  yon  passed  along  from 
parish  to  parish,  the  death  bells  were 
pealing  forth  in  sjow  bat  dismal  tones, 
the  gloomy  triumph  which  pestilence 
was  achieving  over  the  face  of  our  de- 
voted country — a  country  that  each 
successive  day  filled  with  darker  deso- 
lation and  deeper  mourning. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  people  had 
an  alarmed  and  unsettled  aspect ;  and 
whether  you  met  them  as  individuals 
or  crowds,  they  seemed,  when  closely 
observed,  to  labour  under  some  strong 
and  insatiable  want  that  rendered 
them  almost  reckless.  The  number  of 
those  who  were  reduced  to  mendicancy 
was  incredible,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  extraordinary  and  unparalleled 
exertions  of  the  clergy  of  all  creeds, 
medical  men,  and  local  committees, 
thousands  upon  thousands  would  have 
perished  of  disease  or  hiuager  on  the 
very  highways.  Many,  indeed,  did 
so  perish ;  and  it  was  no  unusual  sight 
to  meet  the  father  and  mother,  accom- 
panied by  their  children,  going,  thejr 
knew  not  whither,  and  to  witness  one 
or  other  of  them  lying  down  on  the 
road  side ;  and  well  were  they  off  who 
could  succeed  in  obtaining  a  sheaf  of 
straw,  on  which,  as  a  luxury,  to  lay 
down  their  aching  head,  that  was 
never  more  to  rise  from  it,  until  borne, 
in  a  parish  shell,  to  a  shallow  andluusty 
grave. 

Temporary  sheds  were  also  erect- 
ed on  the  road  sides,  or  near  them, 
containing  fever -stricken  patients, 
who  had  no  other  home ;  and  when 
they  were  released,  at  last,  from  their 
sorrows,  nothing  was  more  common 
than  to  place  the  cofl^i  on  the  road 
side  also,  with  a  plate  on  the  lid  of  it, 
in  order  to  solicit,  from  those  who 
passed,  such  aid  as  they  could  afford 
to  the  sick  or  starving  survivors. 

That,  indeed,  was  the  trving  and 
melancholy  period  in  which  all  the 
lingering  traces  of  self  re^ct — all 
recollection  of  former  independence — 
all  sense  of  modesty  was  cast  to  the 
winds.  Under  the  terrible  pressure 
of  the  complex  destitution  which  pre- 
vailed, every  thing  like  shame  was  for- 
gotten, and  it  was  well  known  that 
whole  families,  who  had  hitherto  been 
respectable  and  independent,  were 
precipitated,  ahnost  at  once,  into  all 


the  common  cant  of  importunity  aad 
clamour  during  this  fnghtful  sthig- 
gle  between  lile  and  death.  Of  Uie 
truth  of  this,  the  scenes  which  took 
place  at  the  public  Soup  Shops,  and 
other  appointed  places  of  relief,  af- 
forded melancholy  proof.  H^re  were 
wild  crowds,  ragged,  sickly,  and  wasted 
away  to  skin  and  bone,  struggling  for 
the  dole  of  charity  like  so  many  hun- 
gry vultures  about  the  remnant  of 
some  carcase  which  they  were  tearing, 
amid  noise,  and  screams,  and  stri^, 
into  very  shreds  ;  for,  as  we  have  said, 
all  sense  of  becoming  restraint  or 
shame  was  now  aban£>ned,  and  the 
timid  girl,  or  modest  mother  of  a  family^, 
or  decent  farmer,  goaded  by  -die  same 
wild  and  tyranni^  cravings,  urged 
their  claims  with  as  much  tiarbufent 
solicitation  and  outcry  as  if  diey  had 
been  trained,  since  their  very  infan^, 
to  all  the  forms  of  impudent  cant  and 
imposture. 

This,  our  readers  will  admit,  wfis  a 
most  deplorable  state  of  things  ;  btrt^ 
unfortunately,  we  cannot  limit  ^e 
truth  of  our  descriptions  td  the  scenes 
we  have  just  attempted  to  pourtt»ay*. 
The  misery  which  prevailed,  as  it  had 
more  than  one  source,  so  had  it  mot^ 
than  one  aspect.  There  w€re,  in  the 
first  place,  studded  over  the  oouHtrr, 
a  vast  number  of  strong  farmers,  wm 
bursting  granaries  and  immense  hag- 
gards, who,  without  coming  under 
&e  odious  denomination  of  misers  or^ 
meal-mongers,  are  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  up  their  provisions,  in  lai^ 
quantities,^  because  they  can  affintl  to 
do  so,  until  a  year  of  scarcity  arrives, 
when  they  draw  upon  their  stock  pre- 
cisely when  famine  and  prices  are  boA 
at  the  highest.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  was  another  still  viler  class; 
we  mean  the  hanl-hearted  and  w^W- 
knownmisers-^menwho,  at  every  time, 
and  in  evei^  season,  prey  upon  the 
distress  and  destitution  of  the  pooi», 
and  who  can  never  look  upon  a  pro- 
mising spring  or  an  abundant  harvest, 
without  an  inward  sense  of  Ingratitude 
against  God  for  his  goodness,  or  upon 
a  season  of  drou^t,  or  a  failing  a*op, 
unless  with  a  thankful  feeling  of  de- 
votion for  the  approaching  calamity^. 

During  such  periods,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  these  men — ^including 
those  of  both  classes — and  the  famished 
people,  in  general,  live  and  act  under 
antagonist  principles.     Hunger,  thej' 
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say^  wili  break  through  stone  walls, 
aud  when  we  reflect,  that  in  addi- 
iion  to  this  irresistible  stimulus,  we 
inav  add  a  spirit  of  strong  prejudice 
and  resentment  against  these  heartless 
persons,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
starving  multitudes  should,  in  the  ra- 
vening madness  of  famine,  follow  up 
its  outrageous  impulses,  and  forget 
those  legal  restraints,  or  moral  princi- 
ples, that  protect  property  under  or- 
dinary or  different  circumstances.  It 
was  just  at  this  precise  period,  there- 
fore, that  the  people,  impelled  by 
hunger  and  general  misery,  b^an  to 
burst  out  into  that  excited  stupetaction 
which  is,  we  believe,  peculiar  to  famine 
riots.  And  what  rendered  them  still 
more  exasperated  than  they  probably 
would  have  been  was,  the  long  lines  of 
provision  carts  whidi  met  or  inter- 
ininffled  with  the  funerals  on  the  pub- 
lic thoroughfares,  whilst  on  their  way 
to  the  neighbouring  harbours,  for  ex- 
portation«  Such,  mdeed,  was  the  ex- 
traordinary fact !  ^  Day  after  day,  ves- 
sels  laden  with  Irish  provisions,  drawn 
from  a  population  perishing  with  actual 
banger,  as  well  as  with  the  pestilence 
which  it  occasioned,  were  passing  out 
of  our  ports,  whilst^  singular  as  it  may 
eeem,  other  vessels  came  in  freighted 
with  our  own  porovisions,  sent  back 
through  the  chanty  of  England  to  our 
relief. 

It  is  not  our  business,  any  more 
than  it  is  our  inclination,  to  dwell 
here  upon  the  state  of  those  sump- 
tuary enactments,  which  reflected  sudi 
honour  upon  the  legislative  wisdom, 
ihat  permitted  our  country  to  arrive 
at  the  lamentable  condition  we  have 
attempted  to  describe.  We  merely 
mention  the  facts,  and  leave  to  those 
who  possess  position  and  ability,  the 
task  of  living  to  this  extraordinary 
>  of  Qjii 


bings  a  more  eflectual  atten- 
tion. Without  the  least  disposition, 
however,  to  defend  or  justify  any  vio- 
lation of  the  laws,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  observe,  that  the  very  wit- 
nessing of  such  facts  as  these,  by 
destitute  and  starving  multitudes,  was 
in  itself  such  a  temptation  to  break  in 
upon  the  provisions  thus  transmitted, 
as  it  was  scarcely  within  the  strength 
of  m€^  furious  with  famine,  to  resist. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  our 
duty  as  a  faithful  historian  to  state, 
that  at  the  present  period  of  our  nar- 
rative, the  famine  riots  had  begun  to 


assume  something  of  an  alarmipg  as- 
pect. Several  carts  had  been  attacked 
and  pillaged,  some  strong  farmers  had 
been  visited,  and  two  or  three  misers 
were  obligcii  to  become  benevolent 
with  rather  a  bad  grace.  At  the  head 
of  these  parties  were  two  persons  men- 
tioned in  these  pages — to  wit,  Thomas 
Dal  ton,  and  Red  Kody  Duncan,  toge- 
ther with  several  others  of  various 
estimation  and  character ;  some  of 
them,  as  might  be  naturally  expected, 
the  most  daring  and  turbulent  spirits 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Such,  then,  was  the  miserable  state 
of  things  in  the  country  at  that  parti- 
cular period.  The  dreadful  typhus 
was  now  abroad  in  all  his  deadly  power, 
accompanied,  on  this  occasion,  as  he 
always  is  among  the  Irish,  by  a  panic 
which  invested  him  with  tenfold  ter- 
rors. The  moment  fever  was  ascer- 
tained, or  even  supposed  to  visit  a 
£Eunily,  that  moment  the  infected  per- 
sons were  avoided  by  their  neighbours 
and  friends,  as  if  they  carried  death, 
as  they  often  did,  about  them ;  so  that 
its  presence  occasioned  all  the  usual  in- 
terchanges of  civility  and^  good  neiffh- 
bourho^  to  be  discontinued.  Nor 
should  this  excite  our  wonder,  inas- 
much as  this  terrific  scourge,  though 
unquestionably  an  epidemic,  was  also 
ascertained  to  be  dangerously  and  fa- 
tally contagious.  None  then,  but  per- 
sons of  extraordinary  moral  strength, 
or  possessing  powerful  impressions  of 
religious  duty,  had  courage  to  enter 
the  nouses  of  Uie  sick  or  dead,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  to  the  afflicted 
those  offices  of  humanity  which  their 
circumstances  required ;  if  we  except 
only  their  nearest  relatives,  or  those 
who  lived  in  the  same  family. 

Havins  thus  endeavoured  to  give 
what  weTeel  to  be  but  a  faint  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  at  large  in 
this  memorable  year,  we  beg  our  read- 
ers to  accompany  us  once  more  to  the 
cabin  of  our  moody  and  mysterious 
friend,  the  Black  Prophet. 

Evening  was  now  tolerably  far  ad- 
vanced ;  Donnel  Dhu  sat  gloomily,  as 
usual,  looking  into  the  &e,  with  no 
agreeable  aspect ;  whilst  on  the  oppo- 
site side  sat  Nelly,  as  silent  and  nearly 
as  gloomy-looking  as  himself.  Every 
now  and  then  his  black  piercing  eye 
would  stray  over  to  her,  as  if  in  a  state 
of  abstraction,  and  again  with  that  un- 
determined kind  of  significance  which 
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made  it  doubtful  whether  the  subject 
matter  of  his  cogitations  was  comiected 
with  her  at  all  or  not.  In  this  posi- 
tion were  they  placed  when  Sarah  en- 
tered the  cabin,  and  throwing  aside  her 
cloak,  seated  herself  in  front  of  the 
fire,  something  about  halfway  between 
each.  She  also  appeared  moody ;  and 
if  one  could  judge  by  her  countenance, 
felt  equally  disposed  to  melancholy  or 
ill  temper. 

"Well,  madam,"  said  her  father, 
'*  I  hope  it's  no  offence  to  ask  you 
where  you  have  been  sportin'  yourself 
since?  I  suppose  you  went  to  see 
Charley  Hanlon ;  or,  what  is  bet- 
ther,  his  masther,  young  Dick  o*  the 
Ghran^e  ?" 

**No,"  she  replied,  "I  did  not. 
Charley  Hanlon  I  Oh,  no !" 
"Well,  his  masther?" 
"Don't  vex  me — don't  vex  me," 
she  replied,  abruptly ;  "  I  don't  wish  to 
fight  about  nothmg,  or  alK)ut  thrifies, 
or  to  give  bad  answers ;  but  still,  don't 
vex  me,  I  say." 

"There's  something  in  the  wind 
now,"  observed  Nelly  ;  **  she's  ffettin* 
fast  into  one  of  her  tantrums,  i  know 
it  by  her  eyes  ;  she'd  as  soon  whale  me 
now  as  cry ;  and  she'd  jist  as  soon  cry 
as  whale  me.  Oh !  my  lady,  I  know 
you.  Here,  at  any  rate,  will  you  have 
your  supper  ?" 

The  resentment  which  had  been  ga- 
thering at  Nelly's  coarse  observations^ 
disappeared  the  moment  the  question 
as  to  supper  had  been  put  to  her. 

"  Oh  1  why  don't  yon,"  she  said — 
"  an*  whv  didn't  you  always  spake  to 
me  in  a  tind  voice  ?" 

"  But  about  young  Dick,"  said  the 
suspicious  prophet ;  "did  you  see  him 
since  ?" 

"No,"  she  replied,  calmly  and 
thoughtfully;  but,  as  if  catching,  by 
reflection,  the  base  import  of  the  query, 
she  replied,  in  a  loud  and  piercing 
voice,  rendered  at  once  full  and  keen 
by  indignation — "  No  1  I  say;  an' don't 
dare  to  sus])ect  me  of  goin'  to  Dick  o* 
the  Grange,  or  any  sicn  profligate." 

**  Hollo  I  there's  a  breeze !" After 

a  pause:  **  You  won't  bate  us,  I  hope. 
Then,  madiun,  where  were  you  ?" 

Short  as  was  the  period  that  had 
passed  since  her  reply  and  the  putting 
of  his  last  question,  she  had  relapsed  or 
fallen  into  a  uiooil  of  sueh  complete 
absdaction,  (hat  she  heard  him  not. 
AVith  her  naturally  hoautirul  and  taper 


hand  under  her  still  more  finely  chi- 
selled chin,  she  sat  looking,  in  appa- 
rent sorrow  and  perplexity,  into  the 
fire,  and,  whilst  so  engaged,  she  sighed 
deeply  two  or  three  tunes. 

"  Never  mind  her,  man,"  said 
Nelly ;  "let  her  alone,  an'  don't  draw 
an  ould  house  on  our  heads.  She  has 
had  a  fight  with  Charley  Hanlon,  I 
suppose;  maybe  he  has  reused  to 
marry  her,  if  he  ever  had  any  notion 
of  it — which  I  don't  think  he  had." 

Sarah  rose  up,  and  ^proaching  her, 
said-^ 

"  What  is  that  your  wor  saying  ? — 
Charley  Hanlon ! — never  name  him  an' 
me  together  from  this  minute  out.  I 
like  lum  well  enough  as  an  acquaint- 
ance, but  never  name  us  togetoer  as 
sweethearts — mark  my  words  now.  I 
would  go  any  length  to  sarve  Charley 
Hanlon,  but  I  care  nothin'  for  him 
beyond  an  acquaintance,  although  I 
£&/  like  him  a  little,  or  I  iliought  I  did. " 
"  Poor  Charley  I"  exclaimed  Nelly, 
**  he'll  break  his  heart.  Arra  what^ll 
he  do  for  a  piece  o*  black  crape  to  get 
into  mumin'  ? — eh  ? — ^ha !  ha  1  ha  I" 

<*If  you  had  made  use  of  them 
words  to  me  only  yestherday,"  ^e 
replied,  "  I'd  puniui  you  on  the  spot ; 
but  now,  you  unfortunate  woman, 
you're  below  my  anger.  Say  what 
you  will,  or  wh&t  you  wish,  another 
quarrel  with  you  I  will  never  have." 

"What  does  she  mane,"  said  the 
other,  looking  fiercely  at  the  Fn^het— 
"I  ax  you,  you  traitor,  what  she 
manes  ?" 

"Ay,  an'  youll  ax  me  tjll  you're 
hoarse,  before  you  get  an'  answer,"  he 
relied. 

*' You're  a  dark  an'  deep  villain," 
she  uttered,  whilst  her  face  became 
crimson  with  rage,  and  the  veins  of 
her  neck  and  temples  swelled  out  as  if 
they  would  burst ;  "however,  I  tould 
you  what  your  fate  would  be,  an'  that 
Frovidcnce  was  on  yoiir  bloody  traU. 
Ay  did  I,  and  you'll  find  it  true 
soon." 

The  Prophet  rose  and  rushed  at 
her;  but  Sarah,  with  the  quickn&» 
of  lightning,  -flew  between  them. 

"Don't  be  so   mane,"  she  said 

"don't  now,  father;  if  you  rise  your 
hand  to  her  I'll  never  sleep  a  night 
undher  the  roof.  Why  don't  you  se- 
pai'atc  yourself  from  her  ?  Oh,  no, 
the  man  that  would  rise  his  hand  to 
sich  a  woman — to  a  woman  that  must 
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have  the  conscience  she  has — espe* 
cially  when  he  could  pat  the  salt  seas 
between  himself  an*  her — is  worse  an 
meaner  than  she  is.  As  for  me,  I'm 
Umn'  this  house  in  a  day  or  two»  for 
my  mind's  made  up  that  we  same  roof 
won*t  cover  us." 

*<  The  devil  go  wid  you  an*  sixpence, 
then,"  replied  Nelly,  disdainfully— 
'*  an*  then  you'll  want  neither  money 
nop  company  ;  but,  before  you  go,  I'd 
thank  you  to  tell  me  what  has  Income 
o*  the  oiild  Tobaccy   Box,  that  vou 

fulled  out  o'  the  wall  the  other  day. 
know  you  were  lookin*  for  it^  an' 
I'm  sure  y©u  got  it — there  was  no  one 
else  to  take  it .-  so,  before  you  ^o,  tell 
me — unless  you  wish  to  get  a  knife  put 
into  me  by  that  dark  lookin'  ould  fa- 
ther  of  yours.'* 

**I  know  nothing  about  your  ould 
box,  but  I  wish  I  did." 

*•  That's  a  lie,  you  sthrap ;  you  know 
right  well  where  it  is." 

**No,"  replied  her  father,  **  she 
does  not,  when  she  says  she  doesn't. 
Did  you  ever  know  her  to  tell  a  lie  ?" 

"  Ay— did  I,  fifty." 

The  Prophet  rudied  at  her  again, 
and  again  md  Sarah  interpnose. 

*'  You  vile  ould  tarmagint,"  he  ex- 
claimed, **  you're  statin'  what  you  feel 
to  be  false  when  you  say  so;  right 
well  you  know  that  neither  you  nor  I, 
nor  any  one  else,  ever  heard  a  lie  from 
her  lips,  an'  yet  you  have  the  brass  to 
say  to  the  contraiiy." 

'*  Father,"  said  Sarah,  "  there's  but 
the  one  coorse  for  you  ;  as  for  me,  my 
mind's  made  up — in  this  house  I  don't 
stay,  if  she  does." 

"  K  you'd  think  of  what  I  spoke  to 
you  about,"  he  replied,  *'all  would 
soon  be  right  wid  us ;  but  then  you're 
so  unraisonable,  an'  fnll  of  foolish  no- 


tions, that  it's  hard  for  me  to  know 
what  to  do,  especially  as  I  wish  to  do 
all  for  the  best." 

*  *  Well, "  rej  oined  Sarah,  *  *  111  spake 
to  you  a^ain  about  it ;  at  this  time  I'm 
disturbed  and  unaisy  in  my  mind — I'm 
unhappy — ^unhappy— an'  I  hardly  know 
on  wnat  hand  to  turn.  I'm  afeard  I  was 
bom  for  a  hard  fate,  an'  that  the  day  of 
my  doom  isn't  far  from  me.  All,  fatner, 
is  dark  bef(»re  me — every  thing  is  dark 
before  me — my  heart  is,  indeed,  low 
an'  full  of  sorrow ;  an'  sometimes  I 
could  a'most  tear  any  one  that  'ud 
contradict  me.  Any  way,  I'm  un- 
happy." 

As  she  uttered  the  last  words,  her 
father,  considerably  surprised  at  the 
melancholy  tenor  of  her  language, 
looked  at  her,  and  perceived  that, 
whilst  she  spoke,  her  large  black  eyes 
were  full  of  distress,  and  swam  in 
tears. 

''Don't  be  a  fool,  Sarah,"  said  he 
**  it's  not  a  thrifie  should  make  any  one 
cry  in  sich  a  world  as  this.  If  Charley 
Hanlon  an'  you  has  quarrelled,  it  was 
only  the  case  with  thousands  before 
you.  If  he  wont  marry  you,  maybe 
as  good  or  betther  will ;  for  sure,  as 
the  ould  proverb  says,  there's  as  good 
fi^  in  the  ^  as  ever  was  cat<£ed. 
In  the  mane  time,  think  of  what  I 
said  to  you,  an'  all  will  be  right." 

Sarah  looked  not  at  him ;  but  whilst 
he  spoke,  she  hastily  dried  her  tears, 
and  ere  half  a  minute  had  passed,  her 
face  had  assumed  a  firm  and  somewhat 
of  an  indignant  en>ression.  Little, 
however,  did  her  father  then  dream  of 
the  surprising  change  which  one  short 
day  had  brought  about  in  her  exist- 
ence, nor  of  the  strong  passions  which 
one  unhappy  interview  nad  awakened 
in  her  generous  but  unregulated  heart. 


CHAPTEB    XVUI.— LOVE    WIN^  THE   RACE    FROM   PROFLIOACT. 


DoNNEL  Dhu  M'Gowan's  reputa- 
tion as  a  prophecyman  arose,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  mudi  on  account 
of  his  mysterious  pretensions  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  (juack  prophecies 
of  his  day — ^Pastorini,  Kolumbkille, 
&c.  &c.,  and  such  stuff — as  from 
any  pretensions  he  claimed  to  fore- 
tel  the  future.  lu  the  course  of 
time,  however,  by  assuminfr  to  be  a 
seventh  son,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
credulity  and  ignorance  of  the  people, 


and  soon  added  a  pretended  insight  into 
futurity  to  his  powers  of  interpreting 
Pastorini,  and  all  the  catchpenny  trash 
of  the  kind  which  then  circulated  among 
the  people.  This  imposture,  in  course 
of  time,  produced  its  effect.  Many,  it 
is  true,  laughed  at  his  impudent  as- 
sumptions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
hundreds  were  strongly  impressed  with 
a  belief  in  the  mysterious  and  rhapsodi- 
cal predictions  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  uttering.     Among  the  latter  class, 
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we  may  reckon  simple-hearted  Jerry 
SuHivan  and  kis  &mily,  all  of  whom, 
Mave  herself  included^  placed  the  most 
religious  confidenoe  in  the  oracles  he 
gave  forth.  It  was  then,  widi  eon8i<- 
derable  agitation  and  a  palpitating 
hearty  that,  on  the  day  following  that 
of  Donnel's  visit  to  her  father's,  she 
approached  the  Grey  Stone,  where,  in 
the  words  of  the  prophet,  she  should 
meet  ''the  young  man  who  was  to 
bring  her  love,  wealth,  and  hi^piness, 
and  all  that  a  woman  can  wish  to  have 
with  a  man.'*  The  amtation  she  felt, 
however,  was  the  resiut  of  a  depression 
that  almost  amoulited  to  despair. 
Her  faithful  heart  was  fixed  but  upon 
one  alone,  and  she  knew  that  her  meet^ 
ing  with  any  other  could  not,  so  far  as 
she  was  concerned,  realize  the  golden 
visions  of  Donnel  Dhu.  The  words, 
however,  could  not  be  misunderstood  ; 
the  first  person  she  met,  on  the  right 
"hfmd  side  of  the  way,  after  passing  me 
Grey  Stone,  was  to  be  the  mdividual ; 
and  when  we  consider  her  implicit  be- 
lief in  Donnel's  prophecy,  contrasted 
with  her  own  impressions  and  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  she  approached  the 
place,  we  may  form  a  tolerably  accu- 
rate notion  of  what  she  must  have  ex- 
perienced. On  arriving  within  two 
nundred  yards  or  so  of  the  spot  men- 
tioned, she  observed  in  the  distance, 
about  half  a  mile  before  her,  a  gentle- 
man, on  horseback,  approaching  her  at 
rapid  speed.  Her  heart,  on  perceiving 
him,  literally  sank  within  her,  and  she 
felt  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
proceed. 

**Ohl  what,"  she  at  length  asked 
herself,  **  would  I  not  now  give  but 
for  one  glance  of  young  Condy  Dal- 
ton  I  But  it  is  not  to  oe.  Tne  un- 
fortunate murdher  of  my  uncle  has 
prevented  that  for  ever;  although  I 
can't  get  myself  to  b'lieve  that  any  of 
the  Daltons  ever  did  it;  but  maybe 
that's  because  I  wish  they  didn't.  'The 
general  opinion  is,  that  his  father  is  the 
man  that  did  it.  May  the  Lord  for- 
give them,  whoever  they  are,  that  took 
his  life — for  it  was  a  black  act  to  me 
at  any  rate !" 

Across  the  road  before  her,  ran  one 
of  those  little  deep  valleys,  or  large  ra- 
vines, and  into  this  had  the  horseman 
disappeared  as  she  closed  the  soliloquy. 
He  had  not,  however,  at  all  slackened  his 
pace,  but,  on  the  contrary,  evidently 
increased  it,  as  she  could  hear  by  the 
noise  of  his  horse's  feet.  At  this  mo- 
ment she  reached  the  brow  of  the  ra- 


vine, and  our  readers  mav  form 
conception  of  what  she  felt  when,  on 
looking  down  it,  she  saw  her  lover, 
young  Dalton,  toiling  up  towarda  her 
with  feeble  and  faiUng  steps,  whilst 
pressing  after  him  from  the  bottooh 
came  young  Henderson,  urging  bb 
horse  with  whip  and  spar.  Het  heart, 
which  had  that  moment  bounded  with 
deligfhty  now  utterly  failed  ber>  on 
perceiving  the  little  chance  which  the 
poor  young  man  had  of  being  the  first 
to  meet  her,  and  thus^  fulfil  the  prophe^ 
oy.  Henderson  was  gaining  open  htm 
at  a  rapid  rate,  and  must  in  a  few 
minutes  have  passed  him,  faid  not  wo- 
man's wit  and  presence  of  mind  oome 
to  her  assistance.  **  If  he  cannot  run  to 
me  up  the  hill,"  she  said  to  hersdf,  **  I 
can  run  to  him  down  it"*-and  as  the 
thought  occurred  to  her,  the  started 
towards  him  at  her  gpreatest  speed, 
which  indeed  was  considerable^  as  her 
form  was  of  that  light  and  elastic  des- 
cription which  betokens  great  powers 
of  activity  andexertion.  The  struggle 
indeed  was  close;  Henderson  now  plied 
whip  and  spmr  with  redoubled  energy^ 
and  the  animal  was  approaohing  at 
full  roeed.  Mave,  on  the  other  hand, 
urged  by  a  thousand  motives,  forgot 
every  thing  but  the  necessity  for  exer- 
tion. Dalton  was  incapable  of  run- 
ning a  step,  and  appeared  not  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  contest  between 
the  parties.  At  length  Mave,  by' her 
singular  activity  and  speed  reached  her 
lover,  into  whose  arms  she  actually 
ran,  just  as  Henderson  had  come  with- 
in about  half  a  dozen  yards  of  the  ^ot 
where  she  met  him.  This  effort,  oa 
the  part  of  Mave,  was  in  perfect  ao« 
cordance  with  the  simple  earnest^ 
ness  of  her  character;  her  youthful 
figure,  her  innocence  of  manner^-  -the 

flow  of  beauty,  and  the  crowd  id 
lushing  graces  which  the  aot  deve- 
loped, together  with  the  joyous  <Kxi^« 
tation  of  her  triumph  on  reaching 
her  lover's  arms,  and  thus  secoriqg 
to  herself  and  Jiim  the  ^ompktioci  (^ 
so  delightful  a  prediction-— al]»  when 
taken  in  at  one  view,  rendered  her  aW 
ing  so  irresistibly  fascinating,  that  her 
lover  could  scarcely  look  open  the  m*  # 
cident  as  a  real  one,  but  fur  a  moment 
almost  persuaded  himself  that  his  be- 
loved Mave  had  undergone  some  de- 
lightful and  glorious  trausfiarmation-r- 
such  as  he  had  seen  her  assume  in  the 
dreams  of  his  late  illness. 

Henderson,   finding  himself  disap- 
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pointed^  now  pfdled  up  his  horse,  and 
addressed  her. 

**  Upon  my  wordy  Miss  Sullivan—^ 
I  believe,**  he  added,  **  I  hare  the  plea- 
smre  of  addressing  Jeremy  Sallivan*s 
daughter — so  far  famed  for  her  beauty 
—I  say,  upon  my  word.  Miss  SuUivao, 
your  speed  ocftstrips  the  wind— those 
light  and  beautiful  feet  of  yours  scarce* 
ly  touched  the  ground — I  am  certain 
you  must  dance  delightfully/* 

MaTe  again  blusl^,  and  immediate* 
ly  extricated  herself  from  her  lover's 
arms,  but  before  she  did,  she  felt  hts 
frame  trembling  with  indignation  at 
the  liberty  Henderson  had  taken  in 
addressing  her  at  alL 

'^Dalton,"  the  latter  proceeded,  un- 
conscious of  the  passion  he  was  exciting, 
**  1  cannot  but  envy  you,  at  all  events 
.^I  would  tnyself  delight  to  be  a  win- 
dSop  post  under  such  circumstances." 

Dalton  looked  at  him,  and  his  eye, 
like  that  of  his  fatlier,  when  enraged, 
glared  with  a  deadly  light. 

**  Pass  on,  sir,"  he  replied  ;  *^  Mave 
Sullivan  is  no  girl  for  the  like  of  you  to 
address.  She  wishes  to  have  no  con- 
versation with  you,  and  she  will  not" 

**•  I  shan't  take  your  word  for  that, 
my  good  friend,"  replied  Henderson, 
smiKnff ;  *'  she  can  speak  for  herself— 
an'  win,  too»  I  trust." 

**  Dear  Condy,"  whispered  Mave, 
**  don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion ;  yon 
are  too  weak  too  bear  it." 

''Misa  Scdlivan,"  proceeded  young 
Dicky  **  is  a  pretty  girl — and  as  such  I 
claim  a  portion  of  her  attention,  and — 
should  she  so  hi  favour  me— even  of 
her  conversation ;  and  that  with  every 
re^>ect  for  your  very  superior  judg- 
ment, my  good  Mr.  Dalton." 

*'  Wb|Lt  is  your  object,  now,  in  wish- 
in'  to  s^ke  to  her  ?"  asked  the  latter, 
\oo\Smig  him  sternly  in  the  face. 

**  I  don't  exactly  see  that  I'm  bound 
to  answer  your  catechism,"  said  Dick ; 
^  it  is  to  Miss  Sullivan  I  would  ad- 
dress myself.  I  speak  to  you.  Miss 
Sullivan ;  and,  allow  me  to  say,  that  I 
feel  a  very  warm  interest  in  your  wel- 
fare and  nothing  would  give  me  great- 
er pleasure  tban  to  promote  it  by  any 
means  in  my  power. 

Mave  was  about  to  reply,  but  Dal- 
ton anticipated  her. 

"  The  only  favour  you  can  bestow 
upon  Miss  Sullivan,  as  you  are  pkiized 
to  call  her,  is  to  pass  her  by,"  said 
Dalton ;  **  she  wishes  to  have  no  inti- 


macy nor  conversation  of  any  kind 
with  sich  a  noted  profligate.  She 
knows  your  correcther,  Mr.  Hender- 
son ;  or  if  she  doesn't,  I  do — an'  that 
it's  as  much  as  a  daicent  girl's  good 
name  is  worth  to  be  seen  spakin'  to 
you.  Now,  I  tell  you  again  to  pass  on. 
Don't  force  either  yourself  or  your 
conversation  upon  her,  if  you're  wise — 
I'm  here  to  protect  her — an'  1  won't 
see  her  insulted  for  nothing." 

**  Do  vou  mean  that  as  a  threat,  my 
good  fellow  ?" 

«'  If  you  think  it  a  threat,  don't  de- 
sarve  it>  an*  you  won't  get  it.  If  right 
was  to  take  place,  our  family  would 
have  a  heavy  account  to  settle  with 
vou  and  yours  ;  an'  it  wouldn't  be  wise 
in  you  to  add  this  to  it." 

**  Ha!  I  see— oh,  I  understand  you, 
I  think — more  threatening  ? — eh  ?" 

**  As  I  said  before,"  replied  Dalton, 
**  that's  as  you  may  desarve  it.  Your 
cruelty,  and  injustice,  and  oppression 
to  our  family,  we  might  overlook ;  but 
I  tell  you,  that  if  you  become  the 
means  of  bringin'astun — the  slightest 
that  ever  was  breathed — upon  the  fair 
name  of  this  girl,  it  would  be  a  thou- 
sand times  bettber  that  you  never  were 
born." 

"  Ah  I  indeed.  Master  Dalton !  but 
in  the  mean  time,  what  does  Miss  Sul- 
livan herself  say  ?  We  are  anxious  to 
hear  your  own  sentiments  on  this  mat- 
ter. Miss  Sullivan." 

''  I  would  feel  obliged  to  you  to  pass 
on,  sir,"  she  replied ;  '*  Condy  Dalton 
is  ill,  and  badly  able  to  bear  sich  a  con- 
versation as  this." 

"  Here,"  said  Dalton,  fiercely,  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  Mave's  shoulder ; 
**  if  you  cross  my  path  here — or  lave 
but  the  shadow  of  a  stain,  as  I  said, 
upon  her  name,  woe  betide  you!" 

"  Your  wishes  are  commands  to  me. 
Miss  Sullivan,"  replied  Henderson, 
without  noticing  Dalton's  denuncia- 
tion in  the  slightest  degree  ;  "  and,  I 
trust  that  when  me  meet  again,  you 
wont  be  guarded  by  such  a  terrible 
bow-wow  of  a  dragon  as  has  now 
charge  of  you.  Good  bye !  and  ac- 
cept my  best  wishes,  until  then." 

He  immediately  set  spurs  once  more 
to  his  horse,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had 
turned  at  the  cross-roads,  and  taken 
that  which  led  to  his  father's  house. 

**  It  is  well  for  him,"  said  Dalton^ 
immediately  after  he  had  left  them, 
**  that  I  hadn't  a  loaded  pistol  in  my 
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hand — but  no«  dear  Mave/'  he  added^ 
checking  himself,  "the  hasty  temper 
and  the  hasty  blow  is  the  fault  of  our 
family,  an'  so  far  as  I  am  consarned, 
111  do  everything  to  overcome  it." 

Mave  now  examined  him  somewhat 
more  earnestly  than  she  had  done ;  and 
although  grieved  at  his  thin  and  wast- 
ed appearance,  yet  she  could  not  help 
being  forcibly  struck  by  the  singular 
clearness  and  manly  beauty  of  his  fea- 
tures. And  yet  this  beauty  filled  her 
heart  with  anything  but  satbfaction  ; 
for  on  contemplating  it  she  saw  that  it 
was  overshadowed  by  an  expression  of 
such  settled  sorrow  and  dejection,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  with- 
out the  deepest  compassion  and  sym^ 
pathy. 

*'  We  had  betther  rest  a  little,  dear 
Mave,"  he  siud;  "you  must  be  fa- 
tigued, and  so  am  I.  Turn  back  a 
little,  will  you,  an*  let  us  sit  upon  the 
Grey  Stone  ;  it's  the  only  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  seat  that  is  now  near  us. 
Have  you  any  objection  ?** 

"  None  in  the  world,"  she  replied  ; 
**  ril  be  time  enough  at  my  uncle's, 
especiidly  as  I  don't  intend  to  come 
home  to-night." 

They  accordingly  sauntered  back, 
and  took  their  seat  upon  a  ledge  of 
the  stone  in  question,  that  almost 
concealed  them  from  observation  ;  af- 
ter which  the  dialogue  proceeded  as 
follows : — 

"  Condy,"  observed  Mave,  **  I  was 
glad  to  hear  that  you  recovered  from 
the  fever ;  but  Vm  sorry  to  see  you 
look  so  ill :  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
care  in  your  face." 

"There  is,  dear  Mave — there  is," 
he  replied,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
"an'  a  great  deal  of  care  in  my  heart. 
You  look  thin  yourself,  and  care-worn 
too,  dear." 

"  We  are  not  without  our  own 
struggles  at  home,"  she  replied,  "  as, 
indeed,  who  is  now  ?  But  /  had  more 
than  ourselves  to  fret  for." 

"  Who  ?"  he  asked  ;  but  on  putting 
the  question,  he  saw  a  look  of  such 
tender  reproach  in  her  eye  as  touched 
him. 

"  Kind  heart!"  he  exclaimed — "kind- 
est and  best  of  hearts,  why  should  I  ax 
sich  a  question  ?  Surely  I  ought  to 
know  you.  I  am  glad  I  met  you,  Mave, 
for  I  have  man^  things  to  say  to  you, 
an'  it's  hard  to  say  when  I  may  have 
an  opportunity  again." 


"  I  know  that  is  true,"  said  ahe ; 
**  but  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  you 
here." 

"  Mave,"  he  proceeded,  in  a  voice 
filled  with  melancholy  and  sadness 
"you  acknowledged  that  you  loved 
me." 

She  looked  at  him,  and  that  l^ok 
moved  him  to  the  heart. 

"  I  know  you  do  love  me,"  he  proceed, 
ed, "  and  now,  dear  Mave,  the  thought 
of  that  fills  my  heart  with  sorrow." 

She  started  slightly,  and  looked  at 
him  again  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise ; 
but  on  seeing  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
she  also  caught  the  contagion,  and  asked 
with  deep  emotion — 

"  Why,  dear  Condy  ?  Why  does 
my  love  for  you  make  your  heart  sor- 
rowful ?" 

"  Because  I  have  no  hope,"  said  he^ 
'*  no  hope  that  ever  you  can  be  mine." 

Mave  remained  silent ;  for  she  knew 
the  insurmountable  obstacles  that  pre- 
vented their  union  ;  but  she  wept 
afresh. 

"  When  I  saw  your  father  last,  be- 
hind your  garden,  the  day  I  struck 
Donnel  Dhu,"  Dalton  proceeded,  "  I 
tould  him  what  I  then  believed  to  be 
true,  that  my  father  never  had  a  hand 
in  your  uncle's  death.  Mave,  dear,  I 
cannot  tell  a  lie — nor  I  will  not.  I 
couldn't  say  as  much  to  him  now; 
I'm  afeard  that  his  death  is  on  my  fa- 
therms  sowl." 

Mave  started,  and  got  pale  at  the 
words. 

"  Great  God!"  she  exclaimed,  "don't 
say  so,  Con  dear.  Oh,  no,  no — b  it 
your  father  that  was  always  so  good, 
an'  so  kind,  an'  so  generous  to  every 
one  that  stood  in  need  of  it  at  his 
hands,  an'  who  was  always  so  chari- 
table to  the  poor  ?" 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  "  he  was  charitable 
to  the  poor ;  imt  of  late  I've  heard 
him  say  things  that  nobody  but  a  man 
that  has  some  great  crime,  to  answer 
for  could  or  would  say.  I  believe  too 
that  what  the  public  says  is  right— r- 
that  it's  the  hand  of  God  himself  th^t*8 
upon  him  an'  us  for  that  raurdher-" 

"But  maybe,"  said  Mave,  who  still 
continued  pale  and  trembling — **  may- 
be it  was  accidental  afther  all  —  a 
chance  blow,  maybe  ;  but  whatever  it 
was,  dear  C<in,  let  us  spake  no  more 
about  it.  I  am  not  able  to  listen  to  it 
— it  would  sicken  me  soon." 

"  Very  well,   dear,   we'll   diop   it ; 
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an*  I  hope  I'm  wrong;  for  I  can't  think, 
afther  iW,  that  a  man  with  sich  a  kind 
an'  tendher  heart  as  my  father — a 
pious  man,  too — could  " — he  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  kidded — **  oh  I  no-* 
I'm  surely  wrong — he  never  did  that 
act.  However,  as  we  said,  Til  drop 
it ;  for  indeed,  dear  Mave,  I  have 
enough  that's  sorrowful  and  heart- 
breakin*  to  spake  ahout,  over  and 
above  that  unfortunate  subject." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Mave,  **  that  there's 
nothing  worse  than  your  own  illness— 
an'  you  know,  thanks  be  to  the  Al- 
mighty, you're  recoverin'  fast  from 
that" 

**  My  poor,  lovin'  sister  Nancy," 
said  he,  ''was  laid  down  yesterday 
inornin'  with  this  terrible  faver ;  she 
ivas  our  chief  dependence ;  we  could 
stand  it  out  no  longer ;  I  could  an' 
can  do  nothing ;  an*  ray  mother  this 
mornin* " — his  tears  fell  so  fast,  and 
his  affliction  was  so  deep,  that  he  was 
not  able,  for  a  time,  to  proceed. 

«  Oh !  what  about  her?"  asked  Sarah, 
participating  in  his  grief ;  "  oh  I  what 
about  her  that  every  one  loves  ?" 

**She  was  obliged  to  go  out  this 
mornin',"  he  proceeded,  **  to  beg  open- 
ly  in  the  face  of  day  among  the  neigh- 
bours !  Now,  Mave  Sullivan,  fare- 
well r  said  he,  rising,  whilst  his  face 
was  crimsoned  over  with  shame ; 
"farewell,  Mave  Sullivan — all,  from 
this  minute,  is  over  between  you  an* 
me.  The  son  of  a  beggar  must  never 
become  your  husband — will  never  call 
you  his  wife — even  if  there  was  no 
other  raison  against  it." 

The  melancholy  but  lovely  girl  rose 
with  him — she  trembled — she  blushed 
— and  again  got  pale ;  then  blushed 
once  more — at  length  she  spoke — 

'*  An'  is  that,  dear  Con,  all  that  you 
yet  know  of  Mave  Sullivan*s  heart,  or 
the  love  for  you  that's  in  it  ?  Your 
mother  1  Oh  I  an'  is  it  come  to  that 
with  her?  but — but — do  you  think  that 
even  that,  or  anything  that  wouldn't 
be  a  crime  in  yourself;  or,  do  you 
think — oh  I  I  know  not  what  to  say — 
I  see  now,  dear  Con,  the  raison  for  the 
sorrow  that's  in  your  face — the  heart- 
break an'  the  care  that's  there — I  see, 
indeed,  how  low  in  spirits,  an'  how 
hopeless  you  are ;  an'  I  see  that,  al- 
though your  eye  is  clear,  still  it's 
heavy — heavy  with  hard  affliction ;  but 
then,  what  is  love.  Con  dear,  if  it's  to 
fly  away  when  these  things  come  on 


us  ?  Is  it  now,  then,  that  you'd  ex- 
pect me  to  desert  you  ? —  to  keep  cool 
with  you,  or  to  lave  you  when  you 
have  no  other  heart  to  go  to  for  any 
comfort  but  mine?  Oh,  no!  Con 
dear.  Your  own  Mave  Sullivan  is 
none  of  these.  God  knows,  it's  little 
comfort,'*  she  proceeded,  weeping  bit- 
terly— "  it's  little  comfort's  in  my  poor 
heart  for  any  one ;  but  there's  one 
thing  in  it,  ^  Con  dear — that,  poor  as  I 
stand  here  this  minute^ — an'  where^  oh  I 
where  is  there  or  could  there  be  a 
poorer  girl  than  I  am — still  there's 
one  thine  in  it  that  I  wouldn't  ex- 
change for  this  world's  wealth — an' 
that — that,  dear  Con,  is  my  love  for 
you  1  That's  the  love,  dear  Con,  that 
neither  this  world  nor  its  cares,  nor  its 
shame,  nor  its  poverty,  nor  its  sorrow, 
can  ever  overcome  or  banish — that's 
the  love  that  would  live  with  you  in 
wealth — that  would  keep  by  your  side 
through  good  and  through  evil — that 
would  share  your  sickness^ — that  would 
rejoice  with  you — that  would  grieve 
with  you — beg  with  you,  starve  with 
you,  an',  go  where  you  might,  die  by 
your  side.  I  cannot  bid  you  to  throw 
care  and  sorrow  away ;  but  if  it's  any 
consolation  to  yon  to  know  an'  to  feel 
how  your  own  Mave  Sullivan  loves  you, 
then  you  have  that  consolation.  Dear 
Con,  I  am  ready  to  marry  you,  an'  to 
share  your  distresses  to-morrow — ay, 
this  day,  or  this  minute,  if  it  could  be 
done." 

There  was  a  gentle,  calm,  but  firm 
enthusiasm  about  her  manner,  which 
carried  immediate  conviction  with  it, 
and  as  her  tears  fell  in  silence,  she  be- 
stowed a  look  upon  her  lover  which 
fully  and  tenderly  confirmed  all  that 
her  tongue  had  uttered. 

Both  had  been  standing;  but  her 
lover,  taking  her  hand,  sat  down,  as  she 
also  did ;  he  then  turned  round  and 
pressed  her  to  his  heart;  and  their  tears 
m  this  melancholv  embrace  of  love 
and  sorrow  both  literally  mingled  to- 
gether. 

"  I  would  be  ungrateful  to  God,  my 
beloved  Mave,"  he  replied,  "  and  un- 
worthy of  you — and  indeed,  at  best 
I'm  not  worthy  of  you — if  I  didn't 
take  hope  an*  courage,  when  I  know 
that  sich  a  girl  loves  me — as  it  is,  1 
feel  my  heart  aisler,  an'  my  spirits 
lighter — although,  at  the  same  time, 
dear  Mave,  I'm  very  wake,  and  far 
from  being  well." 
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<'  That's  becaise  this  diitiirlMMCft  of 
your  mind  is  too  maefa  for  joa  y«t — 
but  keep  jour  i^irits  up— you  don't 
know>''  she  eontiotied,  smiling  sweetly 
throDgb  her  tears,  •*  what  a  delightful 
prophiecy  was  ftilfilled  for  us  this  day.-^ 
ay,  awhile  ago  even  when  I  met  you." 

"  No,"  he  replied,  «  what  was  it  ?" 

She  then  detailed  the  particulars  of 
Donnel  Dhu*s  prediction,  which  she 
dwelt  upon  with  a  very  cheerful  spirit, 
after  which  she  added —  / 

**And  now.  Con  dear,  don't  you 
think  that's  a  sign  we'll  be  yet  happy." 

Dalton,  who  placed  no  reliance  what- 
soever on  Donnel  Dhn's  impostures, 
still  felt  reluctant  to  destroy  the  hope 
occasioned  by  such  an  agreeable  illu- 
sion— "  Well,"  he  replied,  "  although 
I  don't  much  believe  in  any  thing  that 
ould  scoundrel  says,  I  trust,  for  a& 
that,  that  he  has  tould  you  thrnth  for 
waost." 

**  But  how  did  you  happen  to  come 
here.  Con?"  she  asked~«to  be  here  at 
the  very  minute  too  ?" 

'*  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  was  desired  to 
take  care  to  be  the  first  to  meet  you 
after  you  passed  the  Grey  Stone-^the 
very  one  we're  sittin'  on— if  I  loved 
you,  an'  wished  to  sarve  you." 

**  But  who  OB  earth  could  tell  you 
this  ?"  she  asked,  **  beciuse  I  thought 
no  livin'  bein'  knew  of  it  but  myself 
and  Donnel  Dhu." 

**  It  was  Sarah,  his  daughter,"  said 
Bahon ;  **  but  when  I  asked  her  why  I 
should  come  to  do  so,  she  wouldn't 
tell  me — she  sud  if  I  wished  to  save 
you  from  evil,  or  at  any  rate  from 
trouble.  That's  a  strange  girl—his 
daughter" — he  added,  ^  she  makes  one 
do  whatever  she  likes." 

**  Isn't  she  very  handsome  ?"  said 
Mave,  with  an  expression  of  admira- 
tion. <<  I  think  she's,  without  excep- 
tion, the  purtiest  girl  I  ever  seen ;  an' 
her  beautiful  figure  beats  all ;  but 
scmiehow  they  say  everv  one's  afraid 
of  her,  an'  durstn't  vex  her." 

**  She  examined  me  well  yestherday, 
at  all  events,"  replied  Con.  I  thought 
them  broad,  black,  beautiful  eyes  of 
hers  would  look  throuffh  me.  Many 
a  wager  has  been  laid  as  to  which  is 
the  handsomest — you  or  she;  an'  I 
know  hundreds  that  'ud  give  a  great 
deal  to  see  you  both  beside  one  another. " 

"  Indeed  an'  she  has  it,  then,"  said 
Mave,  **  far  an'  away,  in  face,  in  figure, 
an'  in  every  thing." 


<</  don't  think  so,"  he  reptted; 
"  but  at  any  rate  not  in  every  tlung.^ 
not  in  the  heart,  dear  Mave— not  in 
the  heart." 

**  They sayshe's  khid-hearted#  tfaen," 
replied  Mave. 

"They  do,"  said  Con,  «an'  I  don't 
know  how  it  comes ;  but  somehow 
every  one  loves  her,  and  every  one 
fears  her  at  the  same  time.  She  asked 
me  yestherday  if  I  thought  my  father 
murdhered  Sullivan." 

«0h!  for  God's  sake,  don't  talk 
about  it,"  said  Mave,  again  getting 
pale ;  **  I  can't  bear  to  hear  it  spoken 
of." 

The  Grey  Stone — on  a  low  ledge  of 
which,  nearly  concealed  from  pnblie 
view,  our  lovers  had  been  aittiag— 
was,  in  point  of  size,  a  very  Itfge 
rock  of  irregular  shape.  After  the 
last  words,  slloding  to  the  murder, 
had  been  tittered,  an  old  man,  very 
neatly  but  plainly  dressed,  and  bearing 
a  pedlar's  pack,  came  round  from  be- 
hind a  projection  of  it,  and  approached 
them.  From  his  position,  it  was  all 
but  certain  that  he  must  have  over^ 
heard  their  whole  conversation.  Mave, 
on  seeing  him,  blushed  deeply,  and 
Dalton  himaelf  felt  considerably  em- 
barrassed at  the  idea  that  the  stranger 
had  been  listening,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  circumstances  thai  were 
never  designed  for  any  other  ears  but 
their  own. 

The  old  man,  on  making  his  appear- 
ance, surveyed  our  lovers  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  curious  and  inqmsitiYe  eye 
— a  circumstaace  which,  taken  in  ooik 
nexlon  wi^  his  eaves-dropping,  was 
not  at  all  relished  by  young  Dalton. 

**  I  think  you  will  know  us  agahi," 
said  he,  in  no  friendly  voice.  **  {few 
long  have  you  been  sittm'  behiod  the 
comer  there  ?"  he  inquired. 

**  I  hope  I  may  know  yez  agin,"  tv- 
plied  the  pedlar,  for  he  was  oaejr^vj 
was  jist  long  enous^  behind  the  odmer 
to  hear  some  of  what  you  were  ^mUik^ 
about  last." 

«<  An'  what  was  that?*'  said  Dalton, 
.  putting  him  to  the  test. 

'*  You  wor  talkin'  about  the  mur- 
dher  of  one  SuUtvaa." 

**  We  lotfTtf,"  replied  Dalton  j  <  bat 
I'll  thank  y(m  to  si^  Dotbing  fartheir 
about  it;  it's  disagreeable  to  both  of 
us*-*distre8sm'  to  bo^  of  us." 

**  I  don't  undherstand  that,"  said  the 
old  pedlar  ;  **  how  can  it  be  so  to  either 
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of  jou*  if  youVe  not  consarned  in  it 
one  way  or  other  ?" 

<«  We  are,  then/'  said  Dalton,  with 
warmth ;  ^  the  man  that  was  killed 
was  this  girl's  uncle,  an'  the  man  that 
was  supposed  to  take  his  life  is  my  fa- 
ther. Maybe  you  undherstand  me 
now  ?" 

The  blood  left  the  cheeks  of  the  old 
man,  who  staggered  over  to  the  ledge 
whereon  they  sat,  and  placed  himself 
beside  them. 

<<  God  of  heaven  1"  said  he,  with  as- 
tonishment, "  can  this  be  thrue  ?" 

"  Now  that  you  know  what  you  do 
know,"  said  Dalton,  **  we'll  thank  you 
to  drop  the  subject." 

"  Well,  I  will,"  said  he ;  "  but  first, 
for  heaven's  sake,  answer  me  a  ques- 
tion or  two.  What's  your  name, 
avick  ?" 

"  Condy  Dalton." 

**  Ay,  Condy  Dalton ! — the  Lord  be 
about  OS !  An'  Sullivan — Sullivan  was 
the  name  of  the  man  that  was  mur- 
dhered,  you  sav?" 

**  Yes,  Bartley  Sullivan— God  rest 
him!" 

<*  An'  whishper — tell  me — God  pre- 
sarve  us ! — was  there  anything  done  to 
your  father,  avick  ?  What  was  done 
to  him?" 

**  Why,  he  was  taken  up  on  suspi- 
cion soon  afther  it  happened ;  but — 
but— there  was  nothing  done:  they  had 
no  proof  against  him,  an'  he  was  let  go 
again." 

**  Is  your  father  alive  still?" 

"  He  is  livin',"  replied  Dalton ;  "  but 
come — pass  on,  ould  man,"  he  added, 
bitterly,  '*•  111  give  you  no  more  infor- 
mation." 

«•  Well,  thank  you,  dear,"  said  the 
p«flar  ;  <'  I  ax  your  pardon  for  givin' 
yott  paio— an*  the  colleen  here — ay, 
vou  are  a  Sullivan,  then— .an'  a  purty 
bttt  sorrowful  lookin'  crature  you  are, 
God  knows*  Poor  things!  God  pity 
you  both  an'  grant  you  a  betther  fate^ 
than  whAl  appears  to  be  before  you  I 


for  I  did  hear  a  thrifle  of  your  dis- 
coorse," 

There  was  something  singularly 
benevolent  and  kind  in  the  old  ped- 
lar's voice,  as  he  uttered  the  last 
words,  and  he  had  not  gone  many 
perches  from  the  stone,  when  Dal- 
ton's  heart  relented  as  he  reflected  on 
his  harsh  and  unfriendly  demeanour 
towards  him. 

"  That  is  a  good  old  man,"  he  ob- 
served, "  and  1  am  now  sorry  that  I 
spoke  to  him  so  roughly — there  was 
kindness  in  hb  voice  and  in  his  eye 
as  he  looked  upon  us." 

"  There  was,"  replied  Mave,  **  and 
I  think  him  a  good  old  man  too.  I 
don't  think  he  would  harm  any  one." 

"  Dear  Mave,"  wud  Dalton,  "  I 
must  now  get  home  as  soon  as  I  can ; 
0don't  feel  so  well  as  1  was — there 
IS  a  chill  upon  me,  and  I'm  afeard  I 
won't  have  a  comfortable  night." 

"  And  I  can  do  nothing  for  you !" 
added  Mave,  her  eves  filling  with  tears. 

*'  1  didn't  thank  you  for  the  lock 
of  hair  you  sent  me  by  Donnel  Dhu," 
he  added.  '*  It  is  here  upon  my 
heart,  and  I  needn't  say  that  if  any 
thing  had  happened  me,  or  if  any 
thing  should  happen  me,  it  an'  that 
heart  must  go  to  dust  together." 

«  You  are  too  much  cast  down," 
she  replied,  her  tears  flowing  fast* 
**  an*  it  can't  surely  be  otherwise ; 
but,  dear  Con,  let  us  hope  for  better 
days  —  an'  put  our  trust  in  God*8 
goodness." 

**  Farewell,  dear  Mave,"  he  replied, 
'^and  may  God  bless  and  preserve  you 
till  I  see  you  again  I" 

"  And  may  he  send  down  aid  to 
you  all,"  she  added,  *'  and  give  conso- 
lation to  your  breakin'  hearts !" 

An  embrace,  long,  tender,  and 
mournful,  aoeompanied  their  words, 
after  which  they  separated  in  sorrow 
and  in  tears,  and  with  but  little  hope 
of  happiness  on  the  path  of  life  that 
then  lay  before  them. 


cAAipm  xrx- 


-HANLON   SECVaCS  THE  TOBACCO-BOX— STRANGE   SCENE   AT 
MIDNIGHT. 


The  hour  so  myaleriously  appointed 
by  Red  Rody  for  the  delivery  cf  the 
Teimoco-Boz.  to  Hanlon>  was  last  an- 
pgoaabiDg»  and  the  night  though  by 
BO  means  so  stortny  as  that  which  we 
have  describiid  on  the  occasion  of  that 
perion's  first  visit  to  the  Grey  Stone, 


was  nevertheless  dark  and  rainy,  with 
an  occasional  slight  gust  of  wind, 
that  uttered  a  dreary  and  melancholy 
moan,  as  it  swept  over  the  hedges. 
Hanlon,  whose  fear  of  supernatural 
appearances  had  not  been  diminished 
by  what  he  had  heard  there  before  as 
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well  as  on  his  way  home,  now  felt 
alarmed  at  every  gust  of  wind  that 
went  past  him.  He  hurried  on^  how- 
ever, and  kept  his  nerves  as  firmly  set 
as  his  terrors  would  allow  him,  until 
he  got  out  upon  the  plain  old  road 
which  led  directly  to  the  appointed 

Elace.  The  remarkable  interest  which 
e  had  felt  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  circumstances  that  compose  our 
narrative,  was  beginning  to  cool  a 
little,  when  it  was  revived  by  his 
recent  conversation  with  Red  Rody 
concerning  the  Black  Prophet,  and 
the  palpable  contradictions  in  which 
he  detected  that  person,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  period  when  the  Prophet 
came  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood. 
His  anxiety,  therefore,  about  the  To- 
bacco-Box  began,  as  he  approached 
the  Grey  Stone,  to  balance  his  fears  | 
so  that  by  the  time  he  arrived  there, 
|ie  found  himself  cooler  and  firmer 
a  good  deal,  than  when  he  first  crossed 
the  dark  fields  from  home.  Haulon, 
m  fact,  had  learned  a  good  deal  of 
the  Prophet's  real  character,  from  se- 
veral of  those  who  had  never  been 
duped  by  his  impostures  ;  and  the 
fact  of  ascertaining  that  the  very  article 
so  essential  to  the  completion  of  his 
purpose,  had  been  found  in  the  Pro- 
phet's house  or  possession,  gave  a 
fresh  and  still  more  powerful  impulse 
to  his  determinations.  The  night, 
we  have  already  observed,  was  dark, 
and  the  heavy  gloom  which  covered 
the  sky  was  dismal  and  monotonous. 
Several  flashes  of  lightning,  it  is  true, 
had  shot  out  from  the  impervious 
masses  of  black  clouds,  that  lay  against 
each  other  overhead.  These,  however, 
onljr  added  terror  to  the  depression, 
which  such  a  night  and  such  a  sky 
were  calculated  to  occasion. 

**  I  trust,"  thought  Hanlon,  as  he 
approached  the  stone,  ''that  there 
will  be  no  disappointment,  and  that  I 
won't  have  my  journey  On  sich  a  dark 
and  dismal  night  for  nothing.  How 
this  red  ruffian  can  have  any  authority 
over  a  girl  like  Sarah^  b  a  puzzle  that 
I  can't  make  out  ?" 

It  was  just  as  these  thoughts  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  arrived  at  the 
Stone,  where  he  stood  anxiously  wait- 
mg  and  listening,  and  repeating  his 
pater  vaster,  as  well  as  he  could,  for 
several  minutes,  but  without  hearing 
or  seeing  any  one. 

"  I  might  have  known,"  thought  he. 


<'  that  the  rasoal  could  bring  ab^ttt  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  an'  I  am  only  a  fool 
for  heedin'  him  at  alL" 

At  this  moment,  however,  he  heard 
the  noise  of  a  light  quick  footstep  ap- 
proaching, and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  Sarah  joined  him. 

**  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  oome," 
said  be,  **  for  God  knows  when  I 
thought  of  our  last  stand  here,  I  was 
any  thing  but  comfortable." 

*'  Why,"  replied  Sarah,  "  what  wor 
you  afear d  of  ?  I  hate  a  cowardly  man, 
Charley,  an*  you  are  cowardly." 

"  Not  where  mere  flesh  an'  blood  b 
consarned,"  he  replied ;  **  I'm  afeard 
of  neither  man  nor  woman -.but  I 
wouldn't  like  to  meet  a  ghost  or  spirit, 
may  the  Lord  presarve  us  1" 

"  Why,  now  ?  What  harm  could 
a  ghost  or  spirit  do  you?  Did  you 
ever  hear  that  they  laid  hands  on  or 
killed  any  one  ?" 

<'No;  but  for  all  that,  it's  wdl 
known  that  several  persons  have  died 
of  fright,  in  consequence." 

''  Ay,  of  cowardliness;  but  it  wasn't 
the  ghost  killed  them.  Sure  the  poor 
ghost  only  eomes  to  get  some  reHef 
for  itself~to  have  masses  said;  or, 
maybe,  to  do  justice  to  some  one  that 
it  wronged  in  this  world.  There's 
Jemmy  Beatty,  an'  he  lay  three  weeks 
of  fright  firom  seein'  a  ghost,  an'  it 
turned  out  when  all  was  known,  that 
the  ghost  was  nothing  more  or  leas 
than  Tom  Martin's  white-faced  cow— 
halhalhal" 

*'  At  any  rate,  let  us  change  the  sub- 
ject," said  Hanlon;  "  you  heard  your- 
self  the  last  night  we  wor  here,  what 
I'll  never  forget." 

*'  We  heard  some  noise  like  a  groan, 
an'  that  was  all ;  but  who  could  tell 
what  it  was,  or  who  cares  either  ?" 

**  I,  for  one,  do ;  but,  dear  Sarab, 
have  you  the  box  ?" 

"  Why  does  your  voice  tremble  that 
way  for?  Is  it  fear?  becaise  if  1 
thought  it  was,  I  wouldn'i^  scruple 
much  to  walk  home  without  another 
word,  an'  bring  the  box  with  me." 

"  You  have  it,  then  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  have,  an'  my  father 
an*  Nelly  is  both  huntin'  the  house  for 
it." 

"  Why,  what  could  your  father  want 
with  it?" 

"  How  can  I  tell?— an'  only  that  I 
promised  it  to  yon,  I  would*nt  fetch  it 
at  all.". 
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*  <*  I  ^oagbt  you  had  gi¥en  it  up  for 
lost  J  how  did  you  get  it  again  ?" 

•*  That's  nothing  to  you,  an'  don't 
trouhle  your  head  about  it.  There  it 
is  nowy  an'  I  have  kept  my  word ;  for 
while  1  live,  I'll  never  break  it  if  I 
can.  Dear  me,  how  bright  that  flash 
was!" 

As  Hanlon  was  takine  the  box  out 
.  of  her  hand,  a  fearful  flash  of  sheet- 
ed lightning  opened  out  of  a  cloud- 
almost  immediately  above  thera^  and 
dtsoovered  it  so  plainly^  that  the  very 
letters^  P.  M.,  were  distinctly  legible 
on  the  lid  of  it,  and  nearly  at  the  same 
moment  a  deep  groan  was  heard,  as  if 
coming  out  of  tne  rock. 

^  Father  of  heaven!"  exclaimed  Han- 
lon ;  "  do  you  hear  that  ?" 

«  Yes,"  she  replied,  •*  I  did  hear  a 
groan — ^but  here — do  you  go — oh,  it 
would  be  useless  to  ask  yon — so  I  must 
only  do  it  myself ;  stand  here  an'  I'll 
go  round  the  rock ;  at  any  rate,  let  us 
be  sure  that  it  i«  a  ghost." 

**  Don't,  Sarah,"  he  exclaimed,  seiz- 
ing her  arm  ;  "for  God's  sake  don't — 
it  is  a  spirit— I  know  it — don't  lave 
me.  I  nndherstand  it  all,  an'  may  be 
you  will  some  day,  too." 

^Now,"  she  exclaimed,  indignantly, 
Mid  in  an  incredulous  tone  of  voice — 
**  in  God's  name  what  has  a  spirit  to  do 
with  an  ould  rusty  Tobaccy-box  ?  It's 
surely  a  curious  box;  there's  my  fa- 
ther would  give  one  of  his  eyes  to  find 
it— an'  Nelly,  that  hid  it  the  other 
day^  found  it  gone  when  she  went  to 
get  it  for  him." 

*•  Do  you  tell  me  so  ?**  said  Hanlon, 
placing  it  as  he  spoke  in  his  safest 
pocket. 

••  I  do," she  replied  ;  "and  only  that 
I  promised  it  to  you,  and  would  not 
break  my  word,  I'd  give  it  to  my  fa- 
ther ;  but  I  don't  see  myself  what  use 
it  can  be  of  to  him  or  any  body." 

Hanlon,  despite  of  his  terrors,  heard 
this  intelligence  with  the  deepest  inte- 
rest— ind€^  with  an  interest  so  deep, 
that  he  almost  forgot  them  altogether ; 
and  with  a  view  of  eliciting  from  her 
as  much  infornution  in  connexion 
with  it  as  he  could,  he  asked  her  to 
accompany  him  a  part  of  the  way 
home. 

**  It's  not  quite  the  thing,"  she  re- 
plied, **  for  a  girl  like  me  to  be  walkin' 
with  a  young  fellow  at  this  hour  ;  but 
as  I'm  not  afeard  of  you,  and  as  I  know 
you  are  afeard  of  tbe  ghost — if  there 
Vol.  XXVIIL— No.  165. 


is  a  ghost — I  will  go  a  part  of  the  way 
with  you,  although  it  does  not  say 
much  for  your  courage  to  ax  me." 

"  Thank  you,  Sarim ;  you  are  a  per- 
fect treasure." 

"  Whatever  I  was,  or  whatever  I  am, 
Charley,  I  can  never  be  anything  more 
to  you  than  a  mere  acquaintance — I 
don't  think  ever  we  were  much  more 
— but  what  1  want  to  tell  you  is,  that 
if  ever  you  had  any  serious  notion  of 
me,  you  must  put  it  out  of  your 
head." 

"Why  so,  Sarah?" 

"  Why  so,"  she  replied^  hastily ; 
"  why,  beoaise  /  don't  wish  it^is'nt 
that  enough  for  you,  if  you  have 
spirit  ?" 

"  Well,  but  I'd  like  to  know  why 
you  changed  your  mind." 

"  Ay,"  said  she  ;  "  well,  afkher  all, 
that  is  only  natural — it  is  but  rai- 
sonable  ;  an'  I'll  tell  you : — In  tbe  first 
place,  then,  there's  a  want  of  manliness 
about  you  that  I  don't  like — I  think 
you  have  but  little  heart  or  feelin'. 
You  toy  with  the  girls — with  this  one 
and  that  one — an'  you  don't  appear  to 
love  anv  one  of  them — in  short,  you're 
not  afiractionate,  I'm  afeard.  Now, 
here  am  I,  an'  I  can  scarcely  say,  that 
ever  you  coorted  me  like  a  man  that 
had  feelin'.  I  think  you're  revengeful, 
too ;  for  I  have  seen  you  look  olack 
an'  angry  at  a  woman,  before  now. 
You  never  loved  me,  I  know — I  say  I 
know  now  you  did  not — There,  then, 
is  some  of  my  reasons — ^but  I'll  tell  you 
one  more,  that's  worth  them  all.  I 
love  (mother  now — ay,"  she  added  with 
a  convulsive  s^h — "  I  love  another ; 
and,  I  know  Charley,  that  he  can't 
love  me — there's  more  lightnin' — what 
a  flash !  Ob,  I  didn't  care  this  minute 
it  went  through  my  heart." 

"  Don't  talk  so,  Sarah." 

"  I  know  what's  before  me — disap- 
pointment— disappointment  in  every- 
thing— the  people  say  I'm  wild  and 
very  wicked  in  my  temper — an'  I  am, 
too — but  how  could  1  be  otherwise  ? 
for  what  did  I  ever  see  or  hear  undher 
our  own  miserable  roof,  but  evil  talk 
an'  evil  deeds  ?  A  word  of  kindness  I 
never  got  frogi  my  father  or  from 
Nelly — nothing  but  the  bad  word  an' 
the  hard  blow — until  now  that  she  is 
afeard  of  me  ;  but  little  she  knew,  that 
many  a  time  when  I  was  fiercest,  an* 
threatened  to  put  a  knife  into  her,  there 
was  a  quiver  of  affection  in  my  heart — 
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a  yearnin',  I  may  say,  aflher  kindness, 
that  had  me  often  near  throwin*  my 
arms  ahout  her  neck/ and  askin'  her 
"why  she  mightn't  as  well  he  kind  as 
cruel  to  me  ;  hat  I  couldn't,  hecaise  I 
knew  that  if  I  did,  she'd  only  tramp  on 
me,  an*  despise  me,  an'  tyrannize  over 
me  more  and  more." 

She  uttered  these  sentiments  under 
the  influence  of  deep  feeling,  checkered 
with  an  occasional  burst  of  wild  de- 
traction, that  seemed  to  originate  from 
much  bitterness  of  heart. 

*'  Is  it  a  fair  question,"  replied  Han- 
Ion,  whdse  character  she  had  altoge- 
ther misunderstood,  having,  in  pomt 
of  fact,  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  it  in  its  natural  light — "  is  it 
a  fair  question  to  ask  you  who  is  it 
you're  in  love  wid  ?" 

"  It's  not  a  fair  question,"  she  re- 
plied ;  **  I  know  he  loves  another,  an' 
for  that  raison  I'll  never  breathe  it  to 
mortual." 

"  Because,"  he  added,  *'  if  I  knew, 
maybe  I  might  be  able  to  put  in  a 
good  word  for  you,  now  and  then,  ac- 
cordin'  as  I  got  an  opportunity." 

«  For  me  I"  she  replied,  indignantly, 
— what ! — to  beg  him  to  get  fond  o' 
me  1  Oh,  it's  wondherful  the  mane- 
ness  that's  in  a'most  every  one  you 
meet.  No,"  she  proceeded  vehemently, 
*'  if  he  was  a  king  on  hb  throne,  sooner 
than  stoop  to  that,  or  if  he  didn't  or 
couldn't  love  me  on  my  own  account, 
I'd  let  the  last  drop  o'  my  heart's 
blood  out  first.  Oh,  no! — no,  no — ha-^ 
He  loves  another,"  she  added  hastily — 
**  he  loves  another  1" 

"And  do  you  know  her?"  asked 
Hanlon. 

**  Do  1  know  her  1"  she  replied — *•  do 
I  know  her ! — it's  I  that  do ;  ay,  an'  I 
have  her  in  my  power,  too ;  an*  if  I 
set  about  it,  can  prevent  a  ring  from 
ever  goin'  on  them.  Ha !  ha!  Oh, 
ay — that  divil,  Sarah  M'Gowan — what 
a  fine  characther  I  have  got !  Well, 
well,  good  night,  Charley  I  Maybe  it's  a 
folly  to  have  the  bad  name  for  nothin' — . 
at  laist  they  say  so.  Ha  I  ha !  Good  night ; 
I'll  go  home.  Oh,  I  had  like  to  for- 
get— Red  Rody  tould  me  he  was  spak- 
in*  to  you  about  8omethipg  that  he  says 
vou  can't  but  undherstand  yourself ;  an' 
he  desired  me  to  get  you,  if  I  could, 
to  join  him  in  it.  I  said  I  would,  if  it 
Was  right  an'  honest ;  for  I  have  great 
doubts  of  it  bein'  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  if  it  comes  from  him.     He  said 


that  it  was  both  ;  but  that  it  'ud  be  a 
great  piece  of  roguery  to  lave  it  undone. 
Now,  if  it  is  what  he  says  it  is,  help 
him  in  it,  if  yon  can  ;  but  if  it  idn't, 
have  no  hand  in  it.  That's  all  I  tould 
him  I  would  say,  an*  that's  all  I  do 
say.  Keep  out  of  hid  SMorets  I  advtie 
you ;  an',  above  all  things,  avoid  every- 
thing mane  an'  dishonest ;  for,  Cbaiiey, 
I  have  a  kind  of  likin'  for  you  that  I 
can't  explain,  although  I  don't  love  you 
as  a  sweetheart.     G^d  night  again  V 

She  left  him  abruptly,  and  at  a  ra. 
pid  pace  proceeded  oack  to  the  Grey 
Stone,  around  which  ehe  walked,  with 
a  view  of  examining  whether  or  not 
there  might  be  any  cause  visible,  eartb- 
Iv  or  otherwise,  for  the  groans  which 
they  had  heard;  but  notwithstandhwr 
a  close  and  diligent  seM*ch,  she  eould 
neither  see  nor  hear  anything  whatso- 
ever to  which  they  might  po8»bly  be 
ascribed. 

She  reached  home  about  one  o'clock, 
and  af^er  having  sat  musbg  for  a  time 
over  the  fire,  which  was  raked  for  the 
night— that  is,  covered  over  with  greC" 
shdugh,  or  living  ashes — she  was  pre- 
paring to  sleep  in  her  humble  bed,  be- 
hind a  little  partition  wall  about  five 
feet  high,  at  the  lower  end  of4he  ca- 
bin, when  her  father,  who  had  beeo 
moaning,  and  starting,  and  uttering 
abrupt  exclamations  in  his  sleep,  at 
length  rose  up,  and  began  deliberately 
to  dress  himself,  as  if  with  an  inten- 
tion of  going  out. 

"Father,"  sud  she,  "in  the  name 
of  goodness,  where  are  you  goin'  at 
this'hour  of  the  night  r** 

"  I'm  goin*  to  the  nwrdhered  roan's 
grave,"  he  replied.  "  Fm^  goin*  to  tell 
them  all  how  he  was  murdbered^  aa' 
who  it  was  that  murdhered  him." 

A  girl  with  nerves  less  firm  would 
have  felt  a  most  deadly  terror  at  -such 
language,  on  perceiving — as  Sarah  at 
once  did — that  her  father,  whose  eyes 
were  shut,  was  fast  asleep  at  the  time. 
In  her,  however,  it  only  produced  such 
a  high  degree  of  excitement  and  inte- 
rest, as  might  be  expected  from  one 
of  her  ardent  and  excitable  tempera- 
ment, imbued  as  it  was  with  a  good 
deal  of  natural  romance. 

"  In  God's  name,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "  what  can  this  mean  ?  Of  late  he 
hasn't  had  one  hour's  quiet  rest  at 
night ;  nothin'  but  startin',  and  shout- 
in'  out,  and  talkin*  about  murdher  an 
murdherers!    What  can  it  mane  ?  for 
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he's  now  walkin'  in  his  sleep  ?  Father," 
she  8aid»  *'  youVe  asleep ;  go  back  to 
bedy  yoa  had  betther.*' 

**  No  Fro  not  asleep,"  he  replied ; 
"I'm  goin*  down  to  the  grave  her^t 
below,  behind  the  rocks  down  in  Glen- 
dbixp  where  the  murdhered  man  is 
Ijrin*  buried." 

'<  An'  what  brings  you  there  at  thb 
time  o*  the  night?" 

"  Ha  1  ha !"  he  replied,  uttering  An 
eoLolamation  of  caution  in  a  low,  guard- 
«d  voice — '*  what  bringt  me  ?— whisht, 
houki  jour  teagse^  sn*  I'll  tell  you." 

Sh«  rM%  began  to  doubt  her  senses, 
■oiwithstanding  the  fact  of  his  eyes 
being  shut. 

•*  Whisht  yourself,*'  she  replied;  "I 
don't  want  to  hear  anything  about  it ; 
I  have  no  relish  for  sicb  saiorets.  I'm 
ready  enough,  with  my  own  hand,  es- 
pecially when  there's  a  weapon  in  it- 
readier  than  ever  I'll  be  again  j  but  for 
all  that  I  don't,  wish  to  bear  «ich  sai-. 
crets.     Are  you  asleep  or  awake  ?" 

'**  I'm  awake^  of  coorse,"  he  replied. 

**  An'  why  are  your  eyes  shut  then  ? 
You're  frightful*  father,  to  look  at — 
no  corpse  ever  had  sich  a  face  as  you 
iiave.;  your  heavy  brows  is  knit  in 
0ich  &  way — jist  as  if  you  were  in 
agony — your  cheeks  is  so  white  too, 
an*  your  mouth  is  down  at  the  corners, 
that  a  ghost— ay,  the  ghost  of  the 
niurdhered  man  himself — would  be 
agreeable  conopared  to  you.  Go  to 
bed,  father,  if  you're  awake/' 

To  all  this  he  made  no  reply,  but 
iiaving  dressed  himself,  he  deliberate- 
ly, and  with  great  caution,  raised'  the 
latch,  and  proceeded  out  at  that  dis- 
mal and  lonely  hoar.  Sarah,  for  a 
time,  knew  not  hpw  to  act.  She  had 
often  heard  of  sleep-walking,  and  she 
ietared  now,  that  if  she  awakened  him, 
ho  might  imagine  she  had  heard  matters 
which  he  wished' no  ears  whatever  to 
hear ;  for  the  truth  was,  that  some 
▼ague  suspicions  of  a  dreadful  nature 
had  latterly  entered  her  mind— suspi- 
cions, which  his  broken  slumbers — 
his  starts,  and  frequent  exclamations 
during  sleep»  had  only  tended  to  con- 
firm. 

"  I  will  watch  hiro,  at  all  events," 
said  she,  to  herself,  "  and  see  that  he 
oomes  to  no  danger."  She  according- 
ly shut  the  door  after  her,  and  fol- 
Jowed  him  pretty  closely  into  the 
deep  gloom  of  thfk  silent  and  solitary 
^len.  .  With  cautWus,  but  steady  and 


unerring  steps,  he  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  the  loneliest  spot  of  it, 
which  having  reached,  he  went  by  a 
narrow  and  untrodden  circuit — a  kind 
of  broken,  but  natural  path- way — to 
the  identical  spot  where  the  body, 
which  Nelly  had  discovered,  lay. 

He  then  raised  his  hand,  as  if  in 
•caution,  and  whispered — ^*  Whisht  ! 
here  is  where  the  murdhered  man's 
body  lies.*^ 

•*  ril  not  do  it,"  said  Sarah,  «  I'll 
not  do  it — it  would  be  mane  an' ungene- 
rous to  ax  him  a  question  that  mi^^ht 
make  him  betray  himself.'' 

At  this  moment  the  moon,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  risen,  present- 
ed a  strange  and  alarming  aspect.  She 
seemed  red  as  blood;  and  directly 
across  her  centre  there  went  a  blacK 
bar — a  bar  so  ominously  and  intensely 
black,  that  it  *was  impossible  to  look 
upon  it  without  experiencing  some- 
thing like  what  one  might  be  supposed 
to  feel  in  the  presence  of  a  supernatu- 
ral appearance  ;  or  at  the  performance 
of  some  magic  or  unnatural  rite,  where 
the  sorcerer,  by  the  wickedness  of  bis 
spell,  forced  her,  as  it  were,  thus  to 
lend  a  dreadful  and  reluctant  sanction 
to  his  proceedings. 

Her  father,  however,  proceeded — 
*'  ay — who  murdhered  him,  my  lord? 
Why,  my  lord — hem — it  was — Condy 
Dal  ton,  an'  I  have  another  man  to 
prove  it  along  wid  myself — one  Rody 
jDuocan;  now  Rody,  swear  strong- 
swear  home  ;  mind  yourself,  Rody, 

These  words  were  spoken  aside, 
precisely  as  one  would  address  them 
when  instructing  any  person  to  give  a 
particular  line  of  evidence.  He  then 
stooped  down,  and  placing  his  hand 
upon  the  grave  said,  as  if  he  were  ad- 
dressing the  dead, man — 

"  Ha — you  sleep  cool  there,  you 
guilty  villian  1  an'  it  wasn't  my  fault 
that  the  unfaithful  an'  dishonest  sthrap 
that  you  got  that  for,  didn't  get  as 
jnuch  herself — there  you  are,  an  you'll 
tell  no  tales  at  all  events !  You 
know,  Rody,"  he  proceeded,  **  it  was 
Dalton  that  murdhered  him — mind 
that — but  you're  a  coward  at  h^art ; 
as  for  myself  there's  nothing  troubles 
me  but  that  Tubaccy-Box  ;  but  you 
know  nothing  about  that— may  the 
devil  confound  me,  at  any  fate,  for 
not  destroyin'  it!  an'  that  ould  sthrap, 
Nelly,  suspects  something — for  she's 
always  ringin*  Providence  into  my  cars ; 
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but  if  I  had  that  box  destroyed,  Td 
disregard  Providence — if  there  is  a 
Providence." 

The  words  had  barely  proceeded 
out  of  his  lips,  when  a  peal  of  thunder, 
astonishingly  loud,  broke,  as  it  were, 
over  their  very  heads,  having  been 
preceded  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  so 
bright,  that  the  long,  welUdefined  grave 
was  exposed,  in  all  its  lonely  horrors, 
to  Sarah's  eye. 

"  That'8odd,now,"said  she,  "that  the 
thunder  should  come  as  he  said  them 
very  words ;  but  thank  God  that  it  was 
Dalton  that  did  the  deed,  for  if  it  was 
himself  he'd  not  keep  it  back  now,  when 
the  truth  would  be  sure  to  comeout." 

*«  It  was  he,  my  lord,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,**  proceeded  her  father, 
"  an*  my  conscience,  my  lord^  during 
all  this  long  time '* 


He  here  muttered  something  which 
she  could  not  understand,  and  after 
stooping  down,  and  putting  his  hand 
unon  the  grave  a  second  time,  he  turn- 
ed about  and  retraced  his  steps  home. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  laie  as  the 
hour  was,  there  were  other  persons 
abroad  as  well  as  themselves,  for 
Sarah  could  distinctly  hear  the  foot- 
steps of  several  persons  passing  along 
the  adjoining  road,  past  the  Grey 
Stone,  and  she  also  thought  that 
among  the  rest  might  be  distinguished 
the  voice  of  Red  Rody  Duncan.  The 
Prophet  quietly  opened  the  door,  en- 
tered,  as  usual,  and  went  to  bed; 
Sarah  having  also  retired  to  her  own 
little  sleeping  place,  lay  for  some  time, 
musing  deeply  over  the  incidents  of 
the  night. 


CHAPTER  XX. — TUMULTS CONFESSION   OF   MURDER. 


The  next  morning  opened  with  all 
the  dark  sultry  rain  and  black  cloudy 
drapery,  which  had,  as  we  havef  al- 
ready stated,  characterized  the  whole 
season.  Indeed,  during  the  year  we 
are  describing,  it  was  well  known 
that  all  those  visible  signs  which  prog- 
nosticate any  particular  description 
of  weather,  haa  altogether  lost  their 
significance.  If  a  fine  day  came  for 
instance,  which  indeed  was  a  rare 
case,  or  a  clear  and  beautiful  evening, 
it  was  but  natural  that  after  such  a 
dark  and  dreary  course  of  weather, 
the  heart  should  become  glad  and  full 
of  hope,  that  a  permanent  change  for 
the  better  was  about  to  take  place ; 
but  alas,  all  cheerful  hope  and  expec- 
tation were  in  vain.  The  morrow's 
sun  arose  as  before,  dim  and  gloomy, 
to  wade  along  his  dismal  and  wintry 
path,  without  one  glimpse  of  enliven- 
ing light  from  his  rising  to  his  set- 
ting. 

We  have  already  mentioned  slight- 
ly those  outrages,  to  which  the  dis- 
ease and  misery  that  scourged  the 
country  in  so  many  shapes  had 
driven  the  unfortunate  and  perishing 
multitudes.  Indeed,  if  there  be  any 
violation  of  the  law,  that  can  or 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  the 
most  lenient  consideration  and  for- 
bearance, by  the  executive  authori- 
ties, it  is  that  which  takes  place 
under  the  irresistible  pressure  of  fa- 


mine. And  singular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  no  less  true,  that  this  is  a 
subject  concerning  which  much  ig- 
norance prevails,  not  only  through- 
out other  parts  of  the  empire,  but 
even  at  home  here  in  Ireland*  with 
ourselves.  Much  for  instance  is  said* 
and  has  been  said,  concerning  what 
are  termed  ''  Years  of  Famine,*'  but 
it  is  not  generally  known,  that  since 
the  introduction  of  the  potato  in.to 
this  country,  no  year  has  ever  pass- 
ed, which  in  some  remote  locally 
or  other,  has  not  been  such  to  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants.  The  olimate 
of  Ireland  is  so  unsettled,  its  soil  so 
various  in  quality,  and  the  potato  so 
liable  to  injury  ^om  excess  of  either 
drought  or  moisture,  that  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  the  startling 
fact  of  this  annual  famine  as  one  we 
can  vouch  for,  upon  our  own  personal 
knowledge,  and  against  the  truth  of 
which  we  challenge  contradiction. 
Neither  does  an  autumn  pass  without 
a  complaint  peculiar  to  those  who 
feed  solely  upon  the  new  and  unripe 
potato,  and  which,  ever  since  the 
year  '32,  is  known  by  the  people  as 
the  potato  cholera.  With  these  cir- 
cumstances the  legislature  ought  to 
be  acquainted,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
calamities  that  will  desolate  and  afflict 
the  country,  so  long  as  the  potato 
is  permitted  to  be,  as  it  unfortunatdy 
is,  the  staple  food  of  the  people.   Tbii 
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we  are  subject,  in  consequence  of  that 
&ct,  to  periodical  recurrences  of  dearth 
and  disease,  is  well  known  and  ad- 
mitted; but  that  every  season  brings 
its  partial  scourge  of  both  these  evils 
to  various  remote  and  neglected  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland,  has  not  been,  what 
it  ought  long  since  to  have  been, 
an  acknowledged  and  established  fact 
in  the  sanatory  statistics  of  the  coun- 
try. Indeed,  one  would  imagine, 
that  after  the  many  terrible  visita- 
tions which  we  have  had  from  desti- 
tution and  pestilence,  a  legislature 
sincerely  anxious  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  people,  would  have 
devoted  itself,  in  some  reasonable 
measure,  to  the  humane  considera- 
tion of  such  proper  sumptuary  and 
sanatory  enactments,  as  would  have 
provided  not  only  against  the  recur- 
rence of  these  evils,  but  for  a  more 
enlightened  system  of  public  health 
and  cleanliness,  and  a  better  and  more 
comfortable  provision  of  food  for  the 
indigent  and  poor.  As  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, provision  dealers  of  all  kinds, 
meal-mongers,  forestallers,  butchers, 
bakers,  and  huxters,  combine  toge- 
ther, and  sustain  such  a  general 
monopoly  in  food,  as  is  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  all  law  and  hu- 
manitv,  and  constitutes  a  kind  of  ar- 
tificial famine  in  the  country;  and 
surely  these  circumstances  ought  not 
to  be  permitted,  so  long  as  we  have 
a  deliberative  legislature,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  watch  and  guard  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  people. 

At  the  present  period  of  our  nar- 
rative, and  especially  on  the  gloomy 
morning  following  the  Prophet's  un- 
conscious visit  to  the  grave  of  the 
murdered  man,  the  popular  outrages 
had  risen  to  an  alarming  height.  Up 
to  the  present  time  occasional  out- 
breaks, by  small  and  detached  groups 
of  individuals,  had  taken  place  at  night 
or  before  dawn,  and  rather  in  a  timid  or 
furtite  manner,  than  with  the  reckless- 
ness of  men  who  assemble  in  large 
crowds,  and  set  both  law  and  all  con- 
sequences at  open  defiance.  Now, 
however,  destitution  and  disease  had 
wrought  such  woeful  work  among 
the  general  population,  that  it  was 
difiicult  to  know  where  or  how  to  pre- 
scribe bounds  to  the  impetuous  resent- 
ment with  which  they  expressed  them- 
selves against,  those  who  held  over 
large  quantities  of  food  in  order  to 


procure  high  prices.  At  this  moment 
the  country,  with  its  waste,  unreaped 
crops,  lying  in  a  state  of  plashy  and 
fermenting  ruin,  and  its  desolate  and 
wintry  aspect,  was  in  frightful  keep- 
ing with  the  appearance  of  the  people 
when  thus  congregated  together.  We 
can  only  say,  that  the  famine  crowds 
of  that  awful  year  should  have  been  seen 
in  order  to  be  understood  and  felt.  The 
whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  dull 
but  frantic  tumult,  and  the  wild  crowds 
as  they  came  and  went  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  their  melancholy  outrages, 
were  worn  down  by  such  startling 
evidences  of  general  poverty  and  suR 
fering,  as  were  enough  to  fill  the 
heart  with  fear  as  well  as  pity,  even 
to  look  upon.  Their  cadaverous  and 
emaciated  aspects  had  something  in 
them  so  wild  and  wolfish,  and  the  fire 
of  famine  blazed  so  savagely  in  their 
hollow  eyes,  that  many  of  them  look- 
ed like  creatures  changed  from  their 
very  humanity  by  some  judicial 
plague,  that  had  been  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  punish  and  desolate  the 
land.  And  in  truth  there  is  no  doubt 
whatsoever,  that  the  intensity  of  their 
sufferings,  and  the  natural  panic  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  united  ravages 
of  disease  and  famine,  had  weakened 
the  powers  of  their  understanding,  and 
impressed  upon  their  bearing  and  fea- 
tures an  expression  which  seemed  part- 
ly the  wild  excitement  of  temporary 
n-enzy,  and  partiy  the  dull,  hopeless* 
apathy  of  fatuity — a  state  to  which  it 
is  well  known  that  misery,  sickness, 
and  hunger,  all  together,  had  brought 
down  the  strong  mtellect  and  reason 
of  the  wretched  and  famishing  mul- 
titudes. Nor  was  this  state  of  feeling 
confined  to  those  who  were  goaded  by 
the  frightful  sufferings  that  prevailed. 
On  the  contrary,  thousands  became 
victims  of  a  quick  and  powerful  c.n- 
tagion  which  spread  the  insane  spirit 
of  violence  at  a  rapid  rate,  affect- 
ing many  during  the  course  of  the  day, 
who  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning  had 
not  partaken  of  its  influence.  To  no 
other  principle  than  this  can  we 
attribute  the  wanton  and  irrational  out- 
rages of  many  of  the  people.  Every 
one  acquainted  with  such  awful  visita- 
tions must  know  that  their  terrific  rea- 
lities cause  them,  by  wild  influences  that 
run  through  whole  masses,  to  forget 
all  the  decencies  and  restraints  of  or- 
dinary life,  until  fear  and  shame,  and 
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the  becoming  respect  for  order^  all  of 
which  i-onstitute  the  moral  safety  of 
society — are  thrown  aside  or  resolved 
into  the  great  tyrannicid  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  which,  when  thus 
stimulated,  hecotnes  what  may  be  term« 
ed  the  insanity  of  desolation.  We  know 
that  the  most  savage  animals  as  well 
as  the  most  timid  will,  when  impelled 
by  its  ravenoas  clamours,  alike  for- 
get every  other  appetite  but  that  which 
is  necessary  for  the  sustainroent  of 
life.  Urged  by  it  alone  they  will 
sometimes  approach  and  assail  the 
habitations  of  man,  and,  in  the  fury 
of  the  moment,  expose  themselves  to 
his  power,  and  dare  his  resentment, — 
just  as  a  famine  mob  will  do,  when  urg- 
ged  by  the  same  instinct^  in  a  year  of 
scarcity. 

There  is  no  beast,  however,  in  the 
deepest  jungle  of  Africa  itself,  so  wild, 
savage,  and  feroeious,  as  a  human  mob, 
when  lef^  to  its  own  blind  and  head* 
long  impulses.  On  the  morning  in 
question,  the  whole  country  was  pour- 
ing forth  its  famished  hordes  to  inter- 
cept meal-carts  and  provision  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions,  on  their  w^y  to  mar- 
ket,  or  to  the  next  seaport  for  ship- 
ment ;  or  to  attack  the  granaries  of 
contractorsor  provision-dealers,  and  all 
who,  having  food  in  large  quantities, 
refused  to  give  it  gratis,  or  at  a  nomi- 
nal price,  to  the  poor.  Carts  and  cars, 
tht'refore,  mostly  the  property  of  un- 
offending persons,  were  stopped  on 
the  highways,  there  broken,  and  the 
food  which  they  carried  openly  taken 
away,  and,  in  case  of  resistance,  those 
who  had  charge  of  them  were  severely 
beaten.  Mills  were  also  attacked  and 
pillaged,  and  in  many  instances  large 
quantities  of  flour  and  grain  not  only 
carried  off,  but  wantonly  and  wick- 
edly strown  about  tho  streets  and 
destroyed. 

In  all  these  acts  of  violence  there 
was  very  little  shouting ;  the  fact  be- 
ing that  the  wretched  people  were  not 
able  to  shouty  unless  on  rare  occasions ; 
and  sooth  to  say,  their  vociferations 
were  then  but  a  faint  and  feeble  echo 
of  the  noisy  tumults  which  in  general 
characterize  the  proceedings  of  excited 
and  angry  crowds.  Truly,  these  piti- 
able gatherings  had  their  own  peculia- 
rities of  misery.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pillage,  individuals  of 
every  age,  sex,  and  condition — so  far 
as  condition  can  be  applied  to  the 


lower  classes — ^might  be  seen  behind 
ditches,  in  remote  nooka-^iu  porches 
of  houses,  and  many  on  the  open 
highways  and  streetSj  eating,  or  ra- 
ther gobbling  up  raw  flour,  or  oat- 
meal ;  otbeirs,  more  fortunate^  were 
tearing^  and  devouring  bneaid^  with  a 
fury,  to  wfaich  only  tli»  mraatural  ap- 
petites of  so  many  famished  roaniaes 
could  be  compared.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, most  of  these  inconsiderate 
acts  of  license  were  punished  by  die 
consequences  which  followed  them. 
Sickness  of  various  descriptions,  giddi- 
ness, retchings,  fainting  fit^  convul- 
sions, and  in  some  cases,  death  itself, 
were  induced  by  this  wolfish  and  fright- 
ful gluttony  on  the  part  of  the  starving 
people.  Others,  however,  who  pos- 
sessed more  sense,  and  maintained  a 
freater  restraint  over  their  indivi- 
ual  sufferings,  might  be  seen  in  all 
directions^  hurrying  home,  loaded  with 
provisions  of  the  most  portable  de- 
scription, under  which  they  tottered 
and  panted,  and  sometimes  fell  ut- 
terly prostrate  from  reeent  ilkiess, 
or  the  mere  exhaustion  of  want^ 
Aged  people,  grey  haired  old  men, 
and  old  women  bent  with  age,  exhi- 
bited a  wild  and  excited  alacrity  that 
was  grievous  to  witness,  whilst  birp- 
ling  homewards — if  they  had  a  home, 
or  if  not,  to  the  first  friendly  shelter 
they  could  get^a  kind  of  dim  exult- 
ing joy  feebly  blazing  in  their  heavy 
eyjes,  and  a  wild  sense  of  unexpected 
good  fortune  working  in  unnatural 
play  upon  the  muscles  of  their  wrin- 
kled And  miserable  faces.  The  ghastly 
impressions  of  famine,  however,  were 
not  confined  to  those  who  composed 
the  crowds.  Even  the  children  were 
little  living  skeletons,  wan  and  yellow, 
with  a  spirit  of  pain  and  suffering 
legible  upon  their  fleshless  butiono- 
ccnt  features ;  whilst  the  very  dogs, 
as  was  well  observed,  were  not  able 
to  bark,  unless  they  stood  against  a 
wall,  for,  indeed,  such  of  them  as  sur- 
vived, were  nothing  but  ribs  and 
skin.  At  all  events,  they  assisted  in 
making  up  the  terrible  picture  of  ge- 
neral misery  which  the  country  at 
large  presented.  Both  day  and  night, 
but  at  night  especially,  their  hungry 
bowlings  could  be  heard  over  the 
country,  or  mingling  with  the  wailingfs 
which  the  people  were  in  the  habit 
of  pouring  over  those  whom  the  ter- 
rible typhus  was  sweeping  away  with 
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sach   wide    and  indiscrimiDatiog  fa-      the  sufferings  of  these  unhappy  crowds, 

talit  J.  before  thej  had  been  driTen  to  these  acts 

Out  readers  may  now  perceive,  that      of  violence^  were  almost  beyond  belief.* 


*  It  is  as  well  to  state  here  that  the  season  described  in  this  tale  is  the  dreadful 
and  melancholy  one  of  1817 ;  and  we  may  add»  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
having  exaggerated  the  alaost  incredible  sufferings  of  the  people  iu  that  year,  we 
have  studiously  kept  our  descriptions  of  them  wiOiin  the  limits  of  truth.  Doctor 
Corrigao,  in  his  aule  and  very  seasonable  pamphlet  "  On  Fever  and  Famine  as 
Causk  and  Effect  in  Ireland' — a  pamphlet,  by  the  way,  which  has  been  the 
means  of  conveying  most  important  truths  to  statesmen,  and  which  ought  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  great  public  benefit — has  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the  gloomy  pie* 
tures  I  was  forced  to  draw.     Here  follow  an  extract  or  two : — 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessarv  to  call  to  reeollection  the  summer  of  1816,  cold  and 
wet — com  uncut  in  November,  or  rotting  in  the  sheaves  on  the  ground ;  potatoes 
not  ripened  (and  when  unripe  tiiere  cannot  be  worse  food),  containing  more  water 
than  nutriment;  straw  at  such  an  extravagant  prioe  as  to  render  the  obtaining  of  it 
for  bedding  almost  impossible,  and  when  procured,  retainins^  from  its  half-fermented 
state  so  much  moisture,  that  the  use  was,  perhaps,  worse  than  the  want  of  it.  The 
same  aeent  that  destroyed  the  harvest  spoiled  the  turf.  Seldom  had  such  a  mul- 
tiplication of  evils  come  together.  In  some  of  the  former  years,  although  food  and 
bedding  were  deficient,  the  portion  saved  was  of  good  quality,  and  fuel  was  not 
.wanting ;  but  in  1816  every  comfort  that  might  have  compensated  for  partial  want 
was  absent.  This  description  appKes  to  tne  two  years  of  1816  and  1817.  In 
midsummer  of  i817>  the  biaxe  of  fever  was  over  the  entire  eountry.  It  had  burst 
forth  almost  in  a  thousand  different  points.  Within  the  short  space  of  a  month, 
in  the  summer  of  1817,  the  epidemic  sprung  forth  in  Tramore,  Youghal,  Kinsale, 
*Tralee«  and  Clonmel,  in  Carrick-on-Suur,  Boscrea,  B^llina,  Castlebar,  Belfast, 
Armagh,  Omagh,  Londonderry,  Monastereven,  Tuttamore,  and  Slane.  This  si- 
multaneous break-out  shows  that  there  must  have  been  some  universal  cause." 

Again : —  • 

*•  The  poor  we^e  deprived  of  employment,  and  were  driven  from  the  doors  where 
before  they  had  always  received  relief,"  lest  they  should  introduce  disease  with  them. 
Thus,  destitution  and  fever  continued  in  a  vicious  circle,  each  impellinc^  the  other, 
while  want  of  presence  of  rotnd  aggravated  a  thousandfold  the  terrible  in6iction. 
Of  the  miseries  that  attend  a  visitation  of  epidemic  fever,  few  can  form  a  concep- 
tion. The  more  relation  of  the  soenes  that  occurred  in  the  country,  even  in  one  of 
its  last  visitations,  makes  one  shudder  in  reading  them.  As  Barker  and  Oheyne 
observe  in  their  Report,  '  a  volume  might  be  CLUcd  with  instances  of  the  distress 
occasioned  by  the  visitation  of  fever  in  1817.* 

**  •  On  the  road  leading  from  Cork,  within  a  mile  of  the  town  (Kanturk\  I  visited 
a  woman  labouring  under  typhus ;  ou  her  left  lay  a  child  very  ill,  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  another  .child  just  able  to  crawl  about,  and  on  her  right  the  corpse  of  a  third 
child  who  had  died  two  days  previously,  which  the  unhappy  mother  could  not  get 
removed.' — Letter  from  Dr,  &Learff,  Kanturk, 

**  *  Ellen  Pagan,  a  young  woman,  whose  husband  was  obliged,  tti  order  to  seek 
employment,  to  leave  her  almost  destitute  in  a  miserable  cabin,  with  three  children, 
gave  the  shelter  of  her  roof  to  a  poor  beffgar  who  had  fever.  She  herself  caught 
the  disease,  and  from  the  terror  created  m  the  neighbourhood,  was,  M-ith  her  three 
children,  deserted,  except  that  some  person  left  a  Tittle  water  and  milk  at  the  win- 
dow for  the  children,  one  about  four,  the  other  about  three  years  old,  and  the 
other  an  infant  at  her  breast.  In  this  way  she  continued  for  a  week,  when  a  neigh- 
bour sent  her  a  loaf  of  bread,  which  was  left  in  the  window.  Four  days  after  this 
he  grew  uneasy  about  her,  and  one  night  having  prepared  some  tea  and  bread,  he 
set  off  to  her  relief.  When  he  arrived,  the  followmg  scene  presented  itself:  in  the 
window  lay  thQ  loaf,  where  it  had  been  deposited  four  days  previously ;  in  one 
corner  of  the  ci^in,  on  a  little  straw,  without  covering  of  any  kind,  lay  the  wretched 
mother  actually  dying,  and  her  infant  dead  by  her  side  for  the  want  of  that  suste- 
nance which  she  had  not  to  give ;  on  the  floor  lay  the  children,  to  all  appearance, 
dying  also  of  cold  and  hunger.  At  first  they  refused  to  take  anything,  and  he  had 
to  pour  a  little  liquid  down  their  throats ;  with  the  cautious  administration  of  food 
they  gradually  recovered.  The  woman  expired  before  the  visitor  quitted  the 
house.  — Letter  from  Dr,  Macartney  ^  Monivae, 

**  •  A  man,  his  wife  and  two  children  lay  together  in  fever.  The  man  died  in  the 
night ;  his  wife,  nearly  convalescent,  was  so  terrified  with  his  corpse  in  the  same 
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At  an  earlier  period  of  the  season, 
when  the  potatoes  could  not  yet  be 
dug,  miserable  women  might  be  seen 
early  in  the  morningi  and,  in  fact, 
during  all  hours  of  the*  day,  gathering 
weeds  of  various  descriptions,  in  order 
to  sustain  life  ;  and  happy  were  they 
who  could  procure  a  few  handfuls  of 
young  nettles,  chickenweed,  sorrell, 
preshaghy  buglass,  or  sea- weed,  to 
bring  home  as  food,  either  for  them- 
selves  or  their  unfortunate  children. 
Others,  again,  were  glad  to  creep  or 
totter  to  stock-farms,  at  great  distances 
across  the  country,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  procure  a  portion  of 
blood,  which,  on  such  melancholy  oc- 
casions, is  taken  from  the  heifers  and 
bullocks  that  graze  there,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  miserable  poor  from  pe- 
rishing by  actual  starvation  and  death. 
Alas,  little  do  our  English  neigh- 
bours know  or  dream  of  the  horrors 
which  attend  a  year  of  severe  famine 
in  this  unhappy  country.  The  crowds 
which  kept  perpetual  and  incessant 
siege  to  the  houses  of  wealthy,  and  even 
of  struggling  small  farmers,  were  such 
as  scarcely  any  pen  could  describe. 
Neither  can  we  render  any  tiling  like 
adeqtiate  justice  to  the  benevolence 
and  charity — nay,  we  ought  to  say, 
the  generosity  and  magnanimity  of 
this  and  the  middle  classes  in  general. 
In  no  country  on  earth  could  such 
noble  instances  of  self-denial  and  sub- 
lime humanity  be  witnessed.  It  has 
happened  in  thousands  of  instances, 
that  the  last  miserable  morsel,  the 


last  mouthful  of  nourishing  liquid^ 
the  last  potato,  or  the  last  sixpence, 
has  been  divided  with  wretched  and 
desolate  beings  who  required  it  more, 
and  this,  too,  by  persons  who,  when 
that  was  gone,  knew  not  to  what  quar- 
ter they  could  turn  with  a  hope  of 
replacing  for  themselves  that  vrhich 
they  had  just  shared  in  a  spirit  of  such 
genuine  and  exalted  piety. 

It  was  to  such  a  state  of  general 
tumult  that  the  Prophet  and  nis  fa- 
mily arose  on  the  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  As  usual,  he  was  grim  and 
sullen,  but  on  this  occasion  his  face  had 
a  pallid  and  sunken  look  in  it,  which 
apparently  added  at  least  ten  years  to 
his  age.  There  was  little  spoken,  and 
after  breakfast  he  prepared  to  go  out. 
Sarah,  during  the  whole  morning, 
watched  his  looks,  and  paid  a  marked 
attention  to  every  thing  he  said.  He 
appeared,  however,  to  be  utterly  un- 
conscious of  the  previous  night's  ad- 
venture, a  fact  which  his  daughter 
easily  perceived,  and  which  occasioned 
her  to  feel  a  kind  of  vague  compassion 
for  him,  in  consequence  of  the  advan- 
tage it  might  give  to  Nelly  ovot  him  ; 
for  of  late  she  began  to  participate  in 
her  father's  fears  and  suspicions  of  that 
stubborn  but  superstitious  personage. 

*'  Father,"  said  she,  as  he  was  about 
to  go  out,  *'  b  it  fab  to  ask  where  you 
are  goin*  ?" 

"  It's  neither  fair  nor  foul,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  but  if  it's  any  satisfaction  to 
you  to  know,  I  won't  tell  you." 

"  Have  you  any  objection,  then,  that 


bed  with  her,  that  she  relapsed,  and  died  in  two  days  after ;  the  children  recovered 
from  fever,  but  the  eldest  of  them  lost  his  reason  by  the  fright.  Many  other 
wretched  scenes  have  I  witnessed,  whidi  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate.* — Barker 
and  Cheyne'a  Report, 

**  I  know  not  of  any  visitation  so  mueh  to  be  dreaded  as  epidemic  fever;  it  is  worse 
than  plague,  for  it  lasts  through  all  seasons.  Cholera  may  seem  more  frightfiil, 
but  it  is  in  reality  less  destructive— it  terminates  rapidly  m  death,  or  in  as  rapid 
recovery ;  its  visitation,  too,  is  short,  and  it  leaves  those  who  recover  unimpaired 
in  health  and  strength.  Civil  war,  were  it  not  for  its  crimes,  would  be,  as  far  as 
regards  the  welfare  of  a  country,  a  visitation  less  to  be  dreaded  than  epidemic 
fever. 

•*  It  is  not  possible,  then,  to  form  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  sufferings  qfa  mU- 
lion  and  a  half  of  people  in  these  countries,  in  their  convalescence  from  fever,  de- 
prived of,  not  only  the  comforts,  but  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  scanty  food, 
and  fuel,  and  covering,  only  rising  from  fever  to  slowly  fall  victims  to  those  nume- 
rous chronic  diseases  that  are  sure  to  seize  upon  enfeebled  constitutions.  Death 
would  be  to  many  a  more  merciful  dispensation  than  such  recovery.'* — Fawnne  and 
Fever,  as  Cause  and  Effect  in  Ireland,  ^c.  ^c.  By  D.  J.  CoRBiGAN,  Esq.,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E.    Dublin  :  J.  Fannin  and  Co.,  Grafton-street. 
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I  iboold  walk  a  piece  of  the  way  with 
jou  ?"    . 

«*Not  if  you  ha?e  come  to  your 
senses^  as  you  oughts  about  what  I 
mentioned  to  you." 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you," 
she  replied,  without  noticing  the  alio* 
sion  he  had  made;  ''something  that 
you  ought  to  know." 

**  An*  why  not  mention  it  where  we 
are?" 

"  Becaise  I  don't  wish  her  there  to 
know  it." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  replied  Nelly ; 
*'I  feel  your  kindness— an'  dear  me, 
what  a  sight  of  wbdom  I'll  lose  by 
bein*  kep'  out  o*  the  saicret — saicret, 
indeed  I  A  fig  for  yourself  an*  your 
saicret;  maybe  |  have  my  siucret  as 
well  as  you.*' 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Sarah,  "  if 
you  have,  do  you  keep  yours  as  I'll 
keep  mine,  and  then  we'll  be  aiquiL 
Come,  father,  for  I  must  go  from 
home,  too.  Indeed,  I  think  this  is 
the  last  dav  I'll  be  with  either  of  you 
for  some  time — maybe  ever." 

''  What  do  you  mane  ?*'  said  the 
father. 

"  Hut  r  said  the  mother,  «  what  a 

foose  yoQ  are  I  Charlev  Hanlon,  to 
e  sure ;  I  suppose  she'll  run  off  wid 
him.  Oh,  thin  God  pity  him,  or  any 
one  that's  doomed  to  be  blisthered  wid 
you!" 

Sarah  flashed  like  lightning,  and  her 
frame  began  to  work  with  that  extra- 
ordinary energy  which  always  accom- 
panied the  manifestation  of  her  resent- 
ment. 

"  You  will,"  said  she,  approaching 
the  other — "you  will,  after  your  es- 
cape the  other  day ;  you — do,  ah  I  no 
— I  won't  now ;  I  forgot  myself.  Come, 
father — come,  come;  my  last  quarrel 
with  her  is  over." 

*'  Ay,"  returned  Nelly,  as  they  went 
out,  "  there  you  go,  an*  a  sweet  pair 
you  are — father  and  daughter  1" 

"  Now,  father,"  resumed  Sarah,  af- 
ter they  had  got  out  of  hearing,  **  will 
you  tell  me  if  you  slep  well  last 
night?" 

"  Why  do  you  ax  ?"  he  replied ;  "  to 
be  sure  I  did." 

**  I  tell  you  why  I  ax,*'  she  answered; 
*<do  you  know  that  you  went  last  night 
— in.  the  middle  of  the  niffht — to  the 
murdhered  man's  grave,  m  the  glen 
there?" 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  look 


of  astonishment  and  dismay  which  he 
turned  upon  her  at  these  words. 

"  Sarah  1"  said  he,  sternly ;  but  she 
interrupted  him. 

"  It's  thruth,"  said  she  ;  "  an'  I 
went  with  you." 

"  What  are  you  spakin'  about  ?  Me 
go  out,  an'  not  know  it  I     Nonsense !" 

"  You  went  in  your  sleep,"  she  re- 
joined. 

"  Did  I  spake  ?*'  said  he,  with  a 
blank  and  ghastly  look. 

"You  did." 

"  What,  what—tell  me--eh  ?  What 
did  I  say?" 

''  You  talked  a  good  deal,  an*  said 
that  it  was  Condy  Dalton  that  mur- 
dhered him,  and  that  you  had  Red 
Rody  to  prove  it." 

<«  That  was  what  I  said?— eh,  Sa^ 
rah  ?" 

**  That's  what  you  said,  an'  I  thought 
it  was  only  right  to  tell  you." 

**  It  was  right,  Sarah ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  at  the  peril  of  your  life, 
never  folly  me  there  again.  Of  coorse 
you  know  now  that  Sullivan's  buried 
there." 

« I  do,**  said  she ;  <<  but  that*s  no 
great  comfort,  although  it  is  to  know 
that  you  didn*t  murdher  him*  At  any 
rate,  father,  remember  what  I  tould 
you  about  Condy  Dalton.  Lave  him 
to  God ;  an*  jist  that  you  may  feel 
what  you  ought  to  feel  on  the  subject, 
suppose  you  were  in  his  situation 
— suppose  for  a  minute  that  it  was 
yourself  that  murdhered  him — then 
ask,  would  you  like  to  be  dragged  out 
from  us  and  hanged,  in  your  ould  age, 
like  a  dog — a  disgrace  to  all  belongin' 
to  you.  Father,  I'll  believe  that  Condy 
Dalton  murdhered  him,  when  I  hear 
it  from  his  own  lips,  but  not  till  then. 
Now  good  bye.  You  won't  find  me  at 
home  when  you  come  back,  I  think." 
"  Why,  where  are  you  goin'  ?" 
**  There's  plenty  for  me  to  do,"  she 
replied  ;  "  there*s  the  sick  an*  the  dyin' 
on  all  hands  about  me,  an'  it's  a  shame 
for  any  one  that  has  a  heart  in  their 
body,  to  see  their  fellow-creatures  gas- 
pin'  for  want  of  a  dhrop  of  cowld  wa- 
ther  to  wet  their  lips,  or  a  hand  to 
turn  them  where  they  lie.  Think  of  how 
many  poor  sthrai^rs  is  lyin'  in  ditches 
an'  in  barns,  an'  in  outhouses,  without 
a  livin'  bein'  a'most  to  look  to  them,  or 
reach  them  any  single  thing  they  want ; 
no,  not  even  to  bring  the  priest  to 
them,  that  they  might  die  reconciled 
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to  the  Almighty.  Isn*t  it  a  shame, 
then,  for  me,  an'  the  likes  o*  me,  that 
has  health  aa*  8trei\gth,  an*  not  hi  n'  to 
do,  to  3ee  my  fellow-creaturea  dyin*  on 
all  hands  ahout  me,  for  want  of  the 
very  assistance  that  I  can  afford  them. 
At  any  rate,  I  wouldn't  live  in  the 
house  with  that  woman,  an'  you  know 
that,  an*  that  I  oughtn't." 

*<  But  aren't  you  afeard  of  oatohin' 
this  terrible  faver,  that's  takin'  away 
so  many,  if  you  go  among  them  ?" 

Afeard  1"  she  replied  ;  *'  no,  father, 
I  feel  no  fear  either  of  that  or  anything 
else.  If  I  die,  I  lave  a  world  that  I 
never  had  much  happiness  in,  an'  I 
know  that  I'll  never  be  happy  again  in 
it.  What  then  have  I  to  fear  from 
death  ?  Any  change  for  rae  must  now 
be  for  the  betther  ;  at  all  events  it  can 
hardly  be  for  the  worse.  No — my 
happiness  is  gone." 

*'  What  in  faeaveo*i!  name  is  the  mat- 
ther  with  you  ?"  asked  her  father  ; 
**  an'  what  brings  the  big  tears  into 
your  eyes  that  way  ?" 

**  Good  bye,*'  said  she  ;  and  as  she 
spoke,  a  melancholy  smile — at  once  sad 
and  brilliant — ^irradiated  her  features. 
**  It's  not  likely,  father, ihat  ever  you'll 
see  me  under  your  roof  again.  For- 
eive  me  all  my  follies  now,  maybe 
It's  the  last  time  ever  you'll  have  an 
opportunity." 

**  Tut,  you  foolish  girl ;  go  in  out  o' 
this  I  say  ;  it's  enough  to  sicken  one  to 
hear  the  like  o'  you  spake  that  way — 
sich  stuif !" 

She  stood,  and  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment,  and  the  light  of  her  smile 
gradually  deepened,  or  rather  faded 
away,  until  nothing  remained  but  a 
face  of  exquisite  beauty,  deeply  sha- 
dowed by  anxiety  and  distrcBs. 

The  Prophet  pursued  his  way  to 
Dick  o'  the  Grange's,  whither,  indeed, 
he  was  bent ;  and  Sarah,  having  looked 
after  him  for  a  moment  with  a  troubled 
face,  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  old 
Dalton's,  with  the  sufferings  and  piti* 
able  circumstances  of  whose  family  she 
was  already  but  too  well  acquainted. 
Her  journey  across  the  country  pre- 
sented  her  with  little  else  than  records 
of  death,  suffering,  and  outrage.  A  long 
the  roads  the  funerals  were  so  frequent, 
that,  in  general,  they  excited  no  parti- 
cular notice.  They  could,  in  fact, 
scarcely  be  termed  funerals,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  now  nothing  more  than 
squalid  and  mengrc- looking  Iciiots  of 


those  who  were  immediately  related  to 
the  deceased,  hurrying  onward,  with 
reckless  speed  and  disturbed  looks,'  to 
the  churchyard,  where  their  melan- 
choly burthen  was  hastilv  covered  up 
with  scarcely  any  exhibition  of  that 
simple  and  afiiecting  decorum,  or  of 
those  sacred  and  natural  sorrows, 
which  in  other  circumstances  throw 
their  tender  but  solemn  light  over  the 
last  offices  of  death.  As  she  went 
along,  new  and  more  startling  objects 
of  distress  attracted  her  notice.  In 
dry  and  sheltered  places  she  observed 
little  temporary  sheds,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dreadful  panic  which 
always  accompanies  an  epidemic  in 
Ireland,  had,  to  a  timid  imagination, 
aomething  fearful  i|t>out  them,  espe- 
cially when  it  isoonsideredthatdeath  and 
contagion  were  then  at  work  in  them  in 
such  terrible  shapes.  To  Sarah,  how- 
ever, they  had  no  terrors  ;  so  hx  from 
that,  a  great  portion  of  the  day  was 
spent  by  her  in  relieving  their  wretch- 
ed, and,  in  many  oases,  dying  inmates, 
as  well  as  she  could.  She  hronght 
them  water,  Mt  fires  for  them,  fixed  up 
their  sheds,  and  even  begged  aid  for 
them  from  the  neighbours  around,  and, 
as  far  as  she  could,  did  every  thing 
to  ease  their  ptun,  or  smoothe  their  last 
moments  by  the  consolation  of  her 
sympathy.  If  she  met  a  family  on  the 
highway,  worn  with  either  illness  or 
fatigue — perhaps  an  unhappy  mother, 
surrounded  by  a  helpless  brood,  bear- 
ing, or  rather  tottering  under  a  cou 
pie  of  sick  children,  who  were  unable 
to  walk — she  herself,  perhaps,  also 
ill,  as  was  often  the  case — she  would 
instantly  take  one  of  them  out  of  the 
poor  creature's  arms,  and  carry  it  in 
her  own  as  far  as  she  happened  to  go 
in  that  directioiv  utterly  careless  of 
contagion,  or  all  other  consequences. 

In  this  way  was  she  engaged  towards 
evening,  when  at  a  turn  of  the  road 
she  was  met  by  a  large  crowd  of  the 
rioters,  headed  by  Red  Rody,  Tom 
Dal  ton,  and  many  others  in  the  parish 
who  were  remarkable  only  for  a  ten- 
dency to  ruffianism  and  outrage ;  for 
we  may  remark  here,  that  on  occasions 
such  as  we  are  describing,  it  is  gene- 
rally those  who  have  suffered  least, 
and  have  but  little  or  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  that  lead  the  misguided  and 
thoughtless  people  inte  crime,  and  ul- 
timately into  punishment. 

The  change  that  had  come    over 
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young  Dalton  was  frightful ;  he  Was 
not  half  his  former  size ;  his  clothes 
were  now  in  ra^js — his  hat  without  a 
CTowrt — his  beard  grown— his  face  half 
black  with  dirt— and  his  whole  aspect 
and  appearance  that  of  some  miscreant 
in  whom  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  ruffian  or  the  idiot  predominated 
most.  He  appeared  now  m  his  glory- — 
frantic  and  destructive ;  but  amidst 
all  this  drivelling  impetuosity,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  detect  some  desperattJ 
and  unshaken  purpose  in  his  heavy  but 
violent  and  bloodshot  eye. 

Far  different  from  him  was  Red 
Rody,  who  headed  his  own  sectioU  of 
them  with  an  easy  but  knowino;  swag- 
ger ;  now  nodding  his  head  witn  some 
wonderful  purpose  which  nobody  could 
understand;  or  winking  at  some  ac- 
quaintance with  an  indennite  meaning, 
that  set  them  a-gnessing  at  it  in  vain. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  a  knave, 
but  one  of  those  knaves  on  whom  no 
earthly  reliance  could  be  placed,  and 
who  would  betray  to-m(MTow,  for  good 
reasons,  and  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, those  whom  he  had  corrupted 
to-day. 

"Come,  Tom,"  said  Rody,  «' we 
have  scattered  a  few  of  the  meal- 
mongin*  vagabonds — weren't  you  ialk- 
in*  about  that  blessed  voteen,  ould 
Darby  Skinadro?  The  villain  that 
allowed  Peggy  Murtagh  an'  her  child 
to  starve  to  death !  Aren't  wo  to  pay 
him  a  visit?" 

Dalton  coughed  several  times,  to 
clear  his  throat ;  a  settled  hoarseness 
having  given  a  frightful  hoUowness  to 
his  voice — **  Ay,  said  he — **  ha,  ha, 
ha — ^by  the  broken  heart  she  died  of 
weMl — ^wc'll — eh,  Rody,  what  are  we 
to  do  to  him  ?" 

Rody  looked  significantly  at  the 
crowd,  and  grinned,  then  touched  his 
forehead,  and  pointed  at  Dalton. 

**That  boy's  up  to  everything," 
said  he,  *'  he's  the  man  to  head  us  alL- 
ah,  hal" 

*•  Never  mind  laughin'  at  him,  any- 
way," observed  one  of  his  friends, 
"maybe  if  you  suffered  what  he  did, 
poor  fellow,  an*"  his  family  too,  that 
it*s  not  fun  you'd  be  makin'  of  him." 

**  Why,"  asked  a  new-comer, 
•*  what's  wrong  wid  him  ?" 

••He's  not  ai  himself,"  replied*  the 
Other,  *•  ever  since  he  had  the  faver ; 
that,  they  say,  an'  the  death  of  a  very 
purty  girl  he  was  goin'  to  be  married 


to,  has  put  him  beside  himself,  the 
Lord  save  us  1" 

"  Cotrte  on  now,"  shouted  Tom,  in 
his  terrible  voice,  *•  here's  the  greatest 
of  all  before  us  still.  Who  wants 
meal  now  ?  Oome  t)n,  I  say — ^ha,  ha, 
ha  I  Is  there  any  of  you  hungry  ?  Is 
there  any  of  you  goin'  to  die  for  want  of 
food?  Now's  your  time — ^ho,  ho! 
Now,  Peggy,  now.  Amn't  I  doin'  it  ? 
Ay,  am  1,  an*  it's  all  for  your  sake, 
Peggy  dear,  for  I  swore  by  the  broken 
heart  vou  died  of — ay,  an'  didn't  I  tell 
you  that  last  night  on  your  grave 
where  I  slefp*.  No,  he  wouldn't— he 
wouldn't — but  now — ^now — he'll  seo-the 
differ — ay,  an'  feel  it  too.  Come  on," 
he  shouted,  '•whoever's  hungry, 
folly  me  1  ha,  ha,  ha  1" 

This  idiotic  but  ferocious  laugh  echo- 
ing such  a  dreadful  purpose,  was  ap- 
psklling ;  but  the  people  who  knew 
what  he  had  suffered  only  felt  it  as  a 
more  forceful  incentive  to  outrage. 
Darby's  residence  was  now  quite  at 
hand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  such  a  multitude,  both  of 
men  and  women,  as  no  other  occasion 
could  ever  bring  together.  The  peo- 
ple wore,  in  fact,  almost  lost  in  their 
own  garments ;  some  were  without 
coats  or  wiustcoats  to  protect  them 
from  the  el<»nents,  having  been  forced, 
poor  wretches,  to  part  with  them  for 
food ;  others  had  nightcaps  or  hand- 
kerchiefs upon  their  lieads  instead  of 
hats  ;  a  certain  proof  that  they  were 
only  in  a  state  of  convalescence  from 
fever — ^the  women  stood  with  dishevel- 
led hair — some  of  them  half  naked,  and 
others  leading  theb  children  about,  or 
bearing  them  in  their  arms;  altoge- 
ther they  presented  such  an  appear- 
ance as  was  enough  to  wring  the  bene- 
volent heart  with  compassion  and  sor- 
row for  their  sufferings. 

On  arriving  at  Darby's  house,  they 
found  it  clewed,  but  not  deserted. 
At  first,  Tom  Dalton  knocked,  and  de- 
sired the  door  to  be  opened,  but  the 
women  who  were  present,  whether  with 
shame  or  with  honour  to  the  sex  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  say,  felt  so  eager  on  the 
occasion,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
avenging  Peggy  Murtagh,  that  they 
lost  not  a  moment  in  shivering  in  the 
windows,  and  attacking  the  house  with 
stones  and  missiles  of  every  descrip- 
tion. In  a  few  minutes  the  movement 
became  so  general  and  simultaneous 
that  the  premises  were  a  perfect  wreck. 
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and  nothing  wns  to  be  seen  but  meal 
and  flour,  and  food  of  every  descrip. 
tion,  either  borne  off*  by  the  hungry 
crowd,  or  scattered  most  wickedly  and 
wantonly  through  the  streets,  whilst, 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  tumult,  Tom 
Dalton  was  seen  dragging  poor  Darby 
out  by  the  throat,  and  over  to  the 
centre  of  the  street. 

**Now,"  said  he,  **here  I  have  you 
at  last — ha,  ha,  ha  1" — ^his  voice,  by  the 
way,  as  he  spoke  and  laughed,  had  be- 
come fearfully  deep  and  hollow— 
**  now,  Pegffy  dear,  didn't  I  swear  it — 
b}r  the  broken  heart  you  died  of,  I 
said,  an'  I'll  keep  that  sacred  oadi, 
darlin'." 

Whilst  s{)eaking,  die  thin  fleshless 
face  of  the  miser  was  becoming  black-^ 
his  eyes  were  getting  blood-Siot,  and, 
in  a  very  short  time,  strangulation 
must  have  closed  his  wretched  exist, 
ence,  when  a  yoimg  and  tall  female 
threw  herself  by  a  bound  upon  Dalton, 
whom  she  caught  by  the  throat,  pre- 
cisely as  he  himself  had  caught  Darby. 
It  was  Sarah  who  saw  that  there  was 
but  little  time  to  lose  in  order  to  save 
the  wretch's  life.  Her  erip  was  so  effec- 
tual that  Dalton  was  obliged  to  relax  his 
hold  upon  the  other  for  the  purpose, 
of  defending  himself. 

**Who  is  this?"  said  he— *« let  me 
ffo,  you  had  better,  till  I  have  his  life — 
let  me  go  I  say  t" 

«*It's  one,"  she  replied,  "  that's  not 
afeard  but  ashamed  of  yon.  You,  a 
young  man,  to  go  to  strangle  a  weak, 
helpless,  ould  creature,  that  ham't 
strength  or  breath  to  defend  himself 
no  more  than  a  child." 

**  Didn't  he  starve  Peggy  Murtagh?" 
replied  Tom,  ««ha,  ha,  Ia  !— didn^t  he 
starve  her  and  her  child?" 

**  No,"  she  replied  aloud,  and  with 
glowing  cheeks,  **  it's  false — ^it  was'nt 
he  but  vourself  that  starved  her  and 
her  child.  Who  desarted  her — ^who 
brought  her  to  shame  f  an'  to  sorrow  in 
her  own  heart  an'  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world?  Who  left  her  to  the  bitther 
and  vile  tongues  of  the  whole  coun- 
thry?  Who  refused  to  marry  her, 
end  kept  her  so  that  she  couldn't  raise 
her  face  before  her  fellow  creatures  ? 
Who  sent  her,  without  hope,  or  any 
expectation  of  h wpiness  in  this  life — 
this  miserable  life — to  the  glens  and 
lonely  ditches  about  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  she  did  nothing  but  shed 
bitther  tears  of  despair  and  shame  at 


the  heartless  lot  you  brought  her  to  ? 
An'  when  she  was  desmied  by  the  wide 
world,  and  hadn't  a  friendly  fkoe  to 
look  to  but  God's,  an'  when  one  kind 
word  from  your  lips  would  give  her 
hope,  an'  comfort,  an'  happiness,  where 
were  you?  and  where  was  that  kind 
word  that  would  a'  saved  her?  Let 
the  ould  man  go,  you  unmanly  coward ; 
it  wasn't  him  that  starved  her — ^it  was 
yourself  that  starved  her,  and  broke 
her  heart!" 

«  Did  yez  hear  that  ?"  said  Dalton, 
''ha,  ha,  ha — an'  it's  all  thrue — she 
has  tould  me  nothing  but  the  thruth-^ 
here,  then,  take  the  ould  vagabond  away 
with  you,  and  do  what  you  like  with 
him — 

^  *  I  am  a  bold  and  rambling  hof^ 
Mj  lodging*!  in  the  Isle  ofTtar^^ ; 
A  rambling  boy  althoogb  I  be, 
rd  laTe  them  all  ao*  fblly  thee  I* 

Ha,  ha,  ha  I  — but  come,  boys,  pull  away ; 
we'll  finish  the  wreck  of  his  house,  at 
any  rate." 

"Wreck  away,"  said  Sarah,  •*! 
have  nothin'  to  do  with  that ;  but  I 
think  them  women — ^mad-women  I 
ought  to  call  them — might  considher 
thi^  there's  many  a  s  tarvin'  moutii  would 
be  glad  to  have  a  little  of  what  they're 
throwin*  about  so  shamefully.  Do  you 
come  with  me.  Darby ;  1*11  save  you 
as  far  as  I  can,  an*  as  long  as  Tm 
able." 

"I  will,  achora,"  replied  Darby, 
*'  an'  may  Grod  bless  you,  for  you  have 
saved  my  life ;  but  why  should  they 
attack  me  ?  Sure  the  world  knows, 
an*  God  knows,  that  my  heart  bleeds" — 

"Whisht,"  she  exclaimed,  "the 
world  and  God  both  knows  it*s  a  lie, 
if  you  say  that  your  heart  bleeds  for 
anything  but  the  destruction  that  you 
see  on  your  place.  I£  you  had  given 
Pe^gy  Murtagh  the  meu,  she  might  be 
a  livm*  woman  to-day;  so  no  more 
falsehoods  now,  or  I'll  turn  you  back 
to  Tom  Dalton's  clutches.** 

"  No,  tJien,**  replied  tJie  trembling 
wretch,  **  I  won't ;  but  between  you 
an'  me,  then, — an'  it  needn't  go  far- 
ther,— throth  my  heart  bleeds  for  the 
severity  that's ** 

"  One  word  more,"  she  replied, 
"  and  I  lave  you  to  what  you'll  get." 

Sarah's  interference  had  a  singular 
•effect  upon  the  crowd.  The  female 
portion  of  it  having  reflected  upon  her 
words,  soon  felt  and  acknowledged  their 
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truth,  because  they  involved  a  princi- 
ple of  justice  and  affection  to  their 
sex ;  whilst  the  men,  without  annexing 
any  moral  consideration  to  the  matter, 
felt  themselves  influenced  by  her  ex- 
quisite figure  and  great  beauty. 

«  She's  the  Blade  Prophet's  daueh- 
ter,"  exclaimed  the  women,  ''and  if 
the  devil  was  in  her,  she  tould  Tom 
Daijbon  nothing  but  the  truth,  at  any 
rate." 

**  And  they  say  the  devil  is  in  her, 
the  Lord  save  us,  'iL  ever  he  was  in 
any  one — keep  away  from  her — my 
soul  to  heaven  I  but  she'd  think  no  more 
of  tearin*  your  eyes  out,  or  stickin* 
you  wid  a  case  knife,  than  yon  would 
of  aitin'  bread  an'  butther." 

*•  Blessed  Father  I"  exclaimed  ano- 
ther, **  did  you  see  the  brightness  of 
her  eyes  while  she  was  spakm'  ?" 

*<^omatther  what  she  is,"  said  a 
young  fellow  beside  them,  **  the  devil 
a  purtier  crature  ever  was  made^-be 
my  soul  I  only  wish  I  had  a  thousand 
pounds,  I  wouldn't  be  long  widout  a 
wife,  at  any  rate  I" 

The  crowd  having  wrecked  Skina- 
dre's  dwelling,   and  carried  off  and 


destroyed  almost  his  whole  stock  of 
provisions,  now  proceeded  in  a  differ- 
ent direction,  with  the  intention  of 
paying  a  similar  visit  to  some  similar  cha- 
racter. Sarah  and  Darby — ^for  he  durst 
not  venture,  for  the  present,  towards  his 
own  house — ^now  took  their  way  to  the 
cabin  of  old  Condy  Dalton,  where 
they  arrived  just  in  time  to  find  the 
house  surrounded  by  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice, and  some  military. 

*<Ah,"  thought  Sarah,  on  seeing 
them,  *'  it  is  done,  then,  and  you  lost 
little  time  about  it.  liiay  God  forgive 
you,  father  1" 

They  had  scarcely  entered,  when  one 
of  the  officers,  pulling  out  a  paper, 
looked  at  it,  and  ask^  '*  Isn't  your 
name  Condy  or  Cornelius  Dalton  ?" 

'*  That  is  my  name,"  said  the  old 
man. 

**  I  arrest  you,  then,"  he  continued, 
''for  the  murder  of  one  Bartholomew 
Sullivan." 

'*  It  is  the  will  of  God,"  replied  the 
old  man,  whilst  the  tears  flowed  down 
his  cheeks — *'it's  Grod's  will,  an'  I 
won't  consale  it  any  longer — ^take  me 
away — I'm  guilty— I'm  guilty  I" 
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Although  philosophers  in  every  apjo 
have  acknowledged  the  fact,  that  the 
way  to  the  Beautiful  is  through  the 
Useful,  yet  it  is  not  so  easy  to  per- 
suade men  that  the  road  to  the  useful 
often  lies  through  the  beautiful.  They 
are  willing  enough  to  allow  that  trum 
and  beauty  march  hand  in  hand  through 
the  boundless  fields  of  creation ;  for 
if  the  power  of  unassisted  reason  had 
failed  to  arrive  at  the  great  conclu- 
sion, the  word  of  inspiration  has 
enunciated  it  with  an  authority  too 
solemn  to  be  questioned.  But  though 
the  minor  premises  -of  the  syllogism 
be  almost  equally  irrefragable  —  wo 
mean,  the  proposition  which  asserts  the 
inseparable  connexion  between  what 
is  true  and  what  is  useful — ^yet  in  this 
diqa-seeing  world  so  small  a  portion 
of  the  field  of  knowledge  comes  at 
once  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
and  so  cautious  is  the  narrow  spirit  of 
human  philosophy,  that  it  needs  a  lo- 
gical process  to  present  the  two  ex- 
tremes as  cause  and  efiect,  and  the 
mind  of  man  hesitates  to  acquiesce  in 
a  proposition  the  terms  of  which  it  so 
seldom  sees  in  actual  apposition. 

It  is  esi)ecially  desirable  to  urge  the 
connexion  in  question,  from  the  condi- 
tion of  the  social  system  at  the  present 
time.  Utilitarianism — that  is,  tne  gro- 
velling pursuit  of  the  useful,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  higher  views  and  considera- 
tions, marks  the  present  epoch  of  socie- 
ty. The  course  of  civilization,  from  the 
earliest  times  has  been  from  the 
SBSthetic  to  the  practical.  Contrary 
to  all  d  priori  argument,  man  dawns 
upon  the  page  of  histoiy  not  'as  the 
grovelling  savage,  providing  for  his 
actual  wants  as  they  grow  up,  and 
content  so  these  are  satisfied,  but  en- 
circled in  the  rose-tints  of  poetry, 
which  colour  his  thoughts  and  his  ac- 
tions— the  world  within  and  without 
him — with  every  varj'ing  hue ;  impart- 
ing to  the  character  of  antiquity  a 
dignity  and  a  grace,  inversely  pro- 
portioned to  its  attainments  in  practi- 
cal philosophy,  and  forming  a  sublime 
equivalent  for  much  which  the  toil- 
some drudsjery  of  centuries  has  but 
half  wrought   to  the  surface  in  the 


search  after  happiness.  Take  ^le 
earliest  records  of '  our  race  —  tlie 
patriarchal  times  of  Scripture — the 
pritnsbval  dynasties  of  Egypt — ^tlie  he- 
roic ages  of  Greece,  and  obswrve  the 
spirit  which  they  breathe.  Govem- 
ment,  the  laws,  institntions,  langua^ 
had  reference  not  to  the  lowtr  utilitiefi 
of  life,  so  much  as  to  certain  undefined 
and  sublime  principles  which  passed 
like  an  ether  through  them,  and  seem- 
ed equally  understood  by  the  heroes, 
kings,  and  legislators  who  ruled  "the 
worlds  and  the  tribes  which  ownedtheif 
sway.  To  this  lofty  tone  were  doe 
not  only  the  migHty  deeds  md  words 
of  antiquity,  but  thie  tnim^lous  moiiu- 
ments  in  literatafe  and  art  handed 
down  for  the  wonder  of  all  succeeding 
ages.  The  granitic  miradaiaf  Egypt 
— ^its  solemn  tombs  and  templeSy  and 
more  solemn  m^stcries-^the  dealUeaB 
marbles  of  heroic  Greece — ^its  as  death- 
less sonjjs — ^its  glowing  romance,  for 
so  may  its  history  be  called — ^nay,  the 
sublime  incantations  of  Scripture,  in 
which  Inspiration  sung  its  past  and  fu- 
ture— all  sprung  from  the  one  sofurce, 
the  pervadmg  mfiuence  of  lofty  sen^ 
timent.  The  materials  in  their  hands 
were  as  nothing  to  what  we  can  com- 
mand— the  actual  powers  they  pos- 
sessed were  the  infant's  finger  as  com- 
pared with  ours,  yet  Job  and  Uie  Iliad 
were  the  holy  epics  of  that  distant  day : 
Troy  and  Marathon  its  deeds :  the  Py- 
ramids and  the  Parthenon  its  monu- 
ments. 

Was  truth — was  utility  sacrificed 
to  this  worship  of  beauty  ? — ^for  such 
it  was — sublimity  being  to  the  mind 
what  beauty  \a  to  the  senses.  Look, 
for  an  answer,  to  the  regenerating  at- 
tempts of  revolutionary  France,  at  a 
time  when  that  countrv  fancied  it^lf 
at  liberty  to  remodel  irom  the  foun- 
dation its  entire  social  and  political 
fabric.  Having  let  abstractions  run 
their  wildest  course,  and  detached  the 
restrictive  influence  of  custom  from 
the  wheels  of  national  progress,  which 
was  urged  along  at  speed  in  advance 
of  the  whole  complicated  system  of 
modem  utilitarian  policy,  where  did 
it  find  itself  at  last  ?    Aping,   as  a 
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fiEi^ion>  the  heroics,  the  poetrjr,  the 
mindy  in  short,  of  primitive  antiquity, 
vainly  thinking  to  adopt  the  character 
it  worshipped,  and  paying  the  homage 
of  reason  at  the  shrine  of  sentiment 
not  the  less  instructively,  that  the 
eodiibition  proved  but  a  burlesque, 
and  served  to  cast  a  cloud  of  ridicule 
round  the  most  highly-wrought  scene 
of  that  miserable  drama.  It  knew 
that  more  was  accomplished  by  the 
conventional  poetry  of  the  ancient 
world  than  by  the  strictest  prose  of 
its  own;  it  recognized  the  grandeur 
of  feeling — the  majestic  power  of  the 
heart ;  and  in  the  aspirations  of  an 
unequalled  national  presumption,  its 
confidence  in  the  element  at  least  was 
rational,  if  to  trust  to  its  own  waxen 
wings  was  the  acme  of  absurdity. 

We  are  to  the  present  hour  victims 
to  the  reaction  of  that  strange  revolu- 
tion. Is  "  victims"  too  strong  a  word  ? 
Not  if  it  signify  the  sacrifice,  without 
involving  its  amount.  That  revolu- 
tion was  the  only  one  in  modem  his- 
tory which  may  be  justly  lermed  a  re- 
volution of  principles.  All  others 
have  been  mainly  revolutions  of  cir- 
cumstances. But  in  that  revolution, 
the  circumstances  which  were  only 
the  accompaniments,  became  so  disas- 
trously prominent  as  to  obscure 
every  thing  else^  and  thrill  the  mind 
of  man  with  horror.  Added  to 
this,  in  England  there  were  pecu- 
liar causes  of  alarm,  which  events 
as  they  succeeded  only  served  to 
enhance  and  perpetuate,  until  the 
national  mind  was  left  in  a  state 
in  which  it  could  scarcely  be  brought 
»)  look  calmly  and  philosophically 
upon  the  scene,  its  nerves  still  qui- 
vering with  emotions  justly  excited, 
thon^  by  circumstances  not  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  revolution 
itself.  We  saw  the  ravages  of  the 
tempest — the  chasm  of  the  torrent — 
the  splintered .  branches — and  we  for- 
got the  purified  atmosphere  through 
which  we  viewed  the  scene  of  destruc- 

But  it  will  not  do  to  be  scared  from 
our  purpose  by  objects  of  imaginary 
terror.  We  may  take  a  lesson  of  good 
from  the  midst  of  evil,  and  expect  to 
realize  that  good,  without  incurring 
the  risk  of  evils  which  have  been  once 
seen  to  accompany  it.  There  was 
some  sense  and  some  grandeur  in  the 
dreams  of  delirious  France  during  the 
period  in  question .  We  might,  if  it  were 


enr  ol^t,  examine  their  import,  as 
calmly  as  if  the  patient  had  been  an 
oracle  of  wisdom,  instead  of  a  victim 
to  the  most  malignant  form  of  national 
madness — ^that  in  which  egregious  self- 
esteem  has  induced  the  paroxysm. 
But,  as  it  is,  we  are  content  to  show  the 
progress  of  excited  public  opinion  in  a 
civilized  nation,  from  practical  reform 
to  the  development  of  sentiment  and 
j>oetrv  as  a  means  of  compassing  na- 
tional objects.  We  may  legitimately 
adopt  so  much  of  historical  evidence  in 
corroboration  of  our  own  views. 

We  have  more  than  mere  opinion^ 
however,  on  our  side.  That  the  culmi- 
nating points  of  literature  and  art 
have,  in  fact,  been  the  meridian  pe- 
riods of  national  glory  and  social 
amelioration,  is  not  difficult  of  proof. 
That  a  low  national  standard  or  feel- 
ing on  these  subjects  has  ever  been 
accompanied  by  a  stagnation  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  exertion,  is  equally 
easy  to  be  demonstrated.  In  ancient 
times,  look  at  Greece.  It  is  not  alone 
that  her  **  industrial  history  "  runs  pa- 
rallel with  the  record  of  her  great- 
ness in  literati«*e,  philosophy,  and  the 
arts,  and  that  the  age  which  produced 
an  iEschylus  and  a  Thucydides,  a  Phi- 
dias and  a  Zeuxis,  also  produced  a 
Themistocles,  a  Solon,  a  Socrates,  and 
a  Plato ;  but  the  evidence  of  history 
must  convince  the  candid  mind,  that  it 
is  to  the  exalted  tone  of  sentiment  on 
these  and  all  other  subjects  that  we 
must  in  a  great  measure  ascribe  the 
glorious  struggles  of  her  free  states, 
the  heroism,  the  integrity — in  short, 
the  virtue  which  brings  them  out  in 
glorious  relief,  the  immortal  friezes  of 
that  far-distant  era. 

Look,  again,  at  Rome.  The  same 
elevated  feelings  which  inspired  the 
literary  eloquence  of  Cicero  and  Caesar 
— which  suggested  the  glowing  num- 
bers of  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  those 
marble  creations  in  sculpture  and  ar- 
chitecture, breathing  in  their  decay, 
of  a  grandeur  succeeding  ages  wanted 
the  mind  to  appreciate,  did  not  so 
much  arise  from,  as  beget,  that  intel- 
lectual refinement  whicn  has  given  to 
Koman  institutions  and  Koman  philo- 
sophy an  influence  such  as  all  the 
actual  accessions  of  knowledge  to  the 
present  day  have  not  been  able  to 
render  .obsolete.  Europe,  at  the  hour 
we  write,  takes  its  laws  and  its  insti- 
tutions from  the  nation  it  derives  its 
principles  of  taste  from.     We  have 
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done  little  more  in  the  kiiigdoiiis  that 
have  beeti  thrown  off  as  fragmentg 
ftota.  tiie  distoptioTi  of  that  mighty  em- 
pire, than  engraft  our  looal  custom? 
into  the  imperial  code^  modifying  them 
80  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of  time^ 
drcnmstances,  and  position. 

Look,  after  the  dark  interval  of 
centuries,  to  Europe  on  "  the  revival 
of  learning"  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
What  was  the  first  effect  of  that  r^ 
fival>  Was  it  to  set  men  at  work  to 
extract  tUility  from  the  recovered 
treasure  ?  No — ^the  imaginations,  the 
sentiments,  the  feelings  of  Europe, 
were  set  first  in  vibration;  and  tne 
elevated  tastes  begotten  by  this  late 
union  of  mind  with  beauty,  produc- 
ed poets,  sculptors,  painters,  archi- 
tects, before  they  matured  le^atore^ 
and  political  and  religious  regenera- 
tors. 

And  it  is  quite  right  that  it  should 
be  so.  Thore  is  a  oenstant  tendency 
to  degradation  in  the  feelings  and  pur- 
suits of  the  masses,  unless  they  are 
kept  to  £heir  level,  or  exalted  above 
it,  by  the  as  constant  fostering  <rfex^ 
alted  and  refining  tastes^  Where  these 
exist  in  their  mghest  development, 
that  is,  where  master  minds  have  most 
strongly  imbued  the  masses  with  their 
own  fcfty  characteristics,  there  we  are 
sure  to  find  true  utility  most  success- 
fully cultivated.  The  greater  con- 
tains within  itself  the  lesser }  mmI^ 
as  it  is  said  by  inspiration  that  he  who 
places  his  affections  where  aloae  they 
ought  to  centre  hath  the  promise  bota 
of  this  life  imd  that  to  come ;  so  the 
pursuit  of  the  pand,  the  noWe,  and 
the  beautiful  wm  secure  that  lees  un,- 
portant, object — the  uselul. 

We  set  out  by  distinguishing  the  pur- 
suit of  the  useud  for  what  is  desi^iat- 
ed  by  the  coined  word  Utilitarianism. 
Thiiy  often  conflict.-  He  who  holds 
that  tfaie  wealth  of  nations  consists  of 
money,  or  poliiicfd  powwr,  is  a  uti- 
litarian: with  him  we  shall  never 
a^ree.  Holding,  as  we  do,  religion, 
Yurtue^  elevsrtion  of  soul,  good  citi- 
zenship, charity,  as  the  perfection  of 
the  individual ;  and  independence,  li- 
berty, tranquillity,  and  justice,  the 
perfection  of  the  pditical  condition  of 
a  statey  we  conceive  it  may  now  have 
been  shown  that  the  mind  of  a  nation 
as  regards  sBsthetical  matters,  may 
form  a  very  good  test  of  its  social  posi- 
tion in  general,  and  that  in  proportion 
as  the  national  tone  becomes  refined  and 


ennobled  wi)l  the  Q)iJ6oMoC««iei»|Mb» 
tioal  utili^  be.  ^c^u^fsed ll^.ikm  { 
energy  afforded  'to  the 
upon  thepredi^KMittons  et'^ 
minds. 

And  if  this  be  so,  whii  %  ftam^tf 
is  added  to  the  laboars  «f  the  eathn^ 
siast  for  poetry  and  the  fine  aftat 
What  joy  must  it  be  to  find  that  ids 
ardours  are  direeted  towards  the  good 
as  well  as  the  beamtifiil-Uka*  the  iM 
of  hia  iBU[(piiuitiMi  deeervea  to  be  iSm 
deity  of  his  ^worship  I 

We  have  no  lime  to  dwell  oft  tiKse^ 
delightful  eonaidtriAk»9.  Let na tarn,' 
without  the  featr  ^  being  held  to  ^trifltfr 
to  the  evidenoe  of  o«r  t>wm  tiatieiial" 
healthy  as  eidiibited  in  the  aetcMh 
state  of  the  fine  Arts  atliie  prcseaMii^/ 

A  few  yeara  hsre  done  woaolietB,' 
where  ever^  thiag  was  to  be  done.  Iw 
literatim^  laiMylptmre,  m  painMdg?  hr 
every thttg  except  in  arddteotuhe,  "^w 
had  to*  ereaie  a  school.    Strsn^  40 
say.  tjie  iniiieftee  of  a  dcnBetttcletfis^ 
lature  and  resident  ariateeracy  ka#* 
no  effeet   in  eneOungiBg  any  oflbei'' 
art»   beside  tha*  just  ipmfedt  -  Isi^ 
huid  was  g^roiriy  foehiad  att  civflk^^ 
ed  naitniis.    Instcbd'of  adchu^  Wlhf,'^ 
we  prefer  showiBg  t^s*  4iiat  «li  this  iaf' 
past.    Not  only  are  Iriik  naaiea  the* 
highest  in  the  vatp&nA  tqU  i^  genSoir 
in  ti^  fine  arte  ^hidi  has  been  1^ 
caaa  befiire  nofw),  but  we  find  tke  na> 
tive  and  domoitie  sofaod  left  Ho  n^ 
aft^  this  sev^;^  drafting,  able  to  sli^ 
and  CQnqKte  with  the  greaier  ^tter  of ' 
the  sister  cooatry,  and  annually  i^ 
proaehtt^  its  rivals  by  more  extended 
strides.     We  boast*  now,  by  our  own 
unaided  efforts^  oi  two  respectarMe  an? 
nual  metroj^olilaa  exhibitions  of  piunt^  ' 
ing   and    simlptm^,    in   wUck   thcf 
marks  of  healthy  progress  are  plaiidy 
discernible,  ana  the  instructive  lesson' 
read  to  all,  of  an  observable  gradation 
from  bold  pvtitaiBey  -tfirongh  modest  ef- ' 
fort,  tojiltimatesuoeess  and  proficiency. ' 
And  all  this  is   dee — ^not  to  grow- ' 
ing  taste  amongst  the  people-^not  Ui  ■ 
the  influence  ofa  public  db^mand,  but 
to  the  philant^^ic  perseverance  oT' 
some  superior  minas,  wnich  have  forced 
these  subjects,  at  infinite  cost  of  money, 
time,  and  labour,  on  the  UBwiliiiig  at- 
tention of  a— s^U  we  say  ?— degene- 
rate age.  See  how  the  taste,  thus  arti- 
ficially created)  has  gone  abroad !  The 
principal  exhibition  of  the  metn^lis— 
that  of  the  Academy — ^was  thrown  open 
last  year  for  the  first  time,  at  a  nominal 
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adniMlBftfe«,  to  *'  Uie  working  claAMB,*' 
as  im  w^  ctJl  them,  but  what  our  fisi- 
than  wwUd  luwe  had  no  hesttation  in 
termpig  '*a  Dublin  mob  :*' — ^npwards  of 
lioenfy  tkauiond  persons  then   availed 

gaUerydiimantled?  Were  we  benches 
torn  up,  ind  dashed  at  the  pk^tores  ? 
Bid  mffians  go  on  pretence  of  Idve 
of  tlie  fine  art%  and  exhibit  their  pre- 
ferenoe  for  the  more  petty^  artifices  of 
pioidng  pockets?  Was  it  a  theatre  for 
YQlear  assignations,  ribald  curiosity, 
or  brutal  assaults?  Let  Uie  fact  of 
ks  being  re-opened  this  year,  speak 
as  to  the  experience  of  the  Academy 
hself.  We  afteii,  oorseU^  visited  the 
exkibhion  at  the  tfane  we  speak  of; 
aiad  we  have  tme  pleasure  in  be- 
ia^  able  to  say  that  a  more  decent, 
quiet,  orderly,  eheerfbl,  and  attentive 
erowd  we  never  saw,  composed  of  any 
class  of  society.  Hie  multitude  came 
snt^y  or  in  grou])s;  and  in  most  cases 
A  uttle  snbMription  pmrdiased  a  ca- 
takgae.  Armed  with  tlds^  the  artizan 
drew  his  wonderina  fiunily  round  the 
rooms,  and  spelled  out  ttie  pictures 
one  by  one^  makhig  comments  ashe 
passed,  many  of  wliidi,  we  can  witness, 
woidd  have  been  ri^t  serviceable  to 
the  artists  thonselves;  Thisvast  mnU 
titudfr— die  greater  ^art  of  them  ad- 
Boitted  for  the  firat  time  to  die  world 
of  taite  which  they  were  previouriy 
held  too  barbarous  toapprectate,  passed 
ID,  andthroagih,  andout,  without  break- 
is^  a  square  of  glass,  or  diipping  the 
eonar  of  afiwnei  On  many,  the  idea 
of  beauty  dawned  for  the  tot  time ; 
what  its  cnlmination  might  vet  be  in 
individiial  instances^  wl^will  under- 
take to  say  ?  But  thus  mudi  it  is  sa^ 
to  {Hredicate,  diat  the  mass  must  be 
incalculably  raised  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  by  having  the  endianting 
world  of  taste  discovered  to  them  ; 
and  diat  a  whole  hemisphere  of  sordid 
and  selfish  debasement  most  set  aw^ 
in  pn^Knrtion  as  that  rises,  to  tinse  by 
its  *'  sweet  influ«ice"  the  lover^  m 
weQ  as  the  lowly  features  of  the  land- 
aeape,  with  light  and  beauty. 


'  Aldiough  to  generate  taste  amongst 
the  middJe  claraes  is  the  true  way  to 
serve  art  and  artists,  as  well  as  to 
promote  those  ulterior  objects  flow- 
mg  firom  an  aesthetic  condition  of 
die  public  mind ;  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessM  that  in  our  instance  the  pre- 
sent stimulus  to  genius  in  this  line,  and 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  pubHc 
exhibitions,  are  proximately  dne  to 
the  establi^iment  of  ti^e  Rotal  Ibish 
Art  Union.  That  society  was  orga- 
nized precisely  at  a  time  when  it  was 
most  wanted,  and  the  country  most 
ripe  for  its  reception.  It  ofiered  ad- 
vantages too  evident  to  be  gainsayed. 
The  public  accordingly  became  its  sup- 
porters. But  it  also  held  out  a  pre- 
mium to  tbe  home  artist.  Art  accord- 
inglv  advanced,  until  now  that  native 
works  stand  in  proud  competition,  side 
by  side  with  those  of  the  great  school 
of  London.* 

We  say  that  the  present  condition 
of  native  art  is  proximately  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  above-named  associ- 
ation. But,  if  our  ideas  be  ri^it,  it  is 
not  remotely  or  mainly  so.  We  are 
firmly  of  opinion,  that  the  ^Bscrimi- 
nating  zeal  of  some  influential  lovers 
of  art  in  Ireland,  and,  in  particular, 
tile  patriotic  muidficence  ot  the  John- 
ston family,  must  sooner  or  later  have 
found  a  public ;  and  that  the  paral- 
Id  march  of  education,  by  enabling 
laiger  masses  to  be  worked  upon  by 
individuals,  must  inevitably  have  ren- 
dered art  remuneradve  as  a  profession, 
and  so  made  it  a  rational  pursuit  for 
genius.  We  should  have  bad  a  few 
years  longer  to  struggle,  perlu^ ;  but 
the  middk  and  lower  classes  would  at 
last  have  forced  their  wa^  to.  meet  ta- 
lent where  it  was  to  be  found,  and 
from  their  union  the  prosperity  of  the 
arts  would  inevitably  nave  sprung. 

Having  ai^ed  so  far,  let  us,  ere  we 
dose,  be^;ow  a  glance  at  ^ose  indivi- 
dual works  of  merit,  which  seem  to 
justify  the  assumption  that  art  is  ad- 
vancing in  Ireland.  •» 

Of  the  two  annual  exhibitions  in 
Dublin,  bodi  have  this  year  admitted 


i  the  Royal  Irish  Art  Union  offered  so  much  value  to  its  subscrib- 
r  of  prises,  as  this  year.    Besides  Petrie's  great  paintinr  of  Clonmac- 


•  Never  has  ( 

ers  In  the  way  1  ^ ,  ^  „        .  „ 

noisa,  that  soeietv  has  pnrobased  Danby's  magnifioent  '*  Tempest,"  Elmore's  car- 
toon of  "  Rienzi,  Corbould's  exqnistte  water-colour  drawing^  from  the  **  Wander- 
ing Jew,'*  and  Fisher's  "  Greek  Rclogees,''  all  first-obus  and  mgh  priced  piotores.  It 
is  right  that  the  readers  of  our  ^to^asine  should  know  this,  as  they  are  still  in 
time  to  subseribe  before  the  end  of  ibis  month,  when  the  Tists  olose.— £i>. 
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iEofflidi  pictures  to  a  plaee  en  thek 
wafib*  And  altboogh  the  moiiire  wAf^ 
perhaps,  worthier  in  the  one  thfm  in  the 
other-^the  BmymX  Irish  Academ7  hat- 
ing  frGBn  the  first  adopted  the  princi- 
ple of  openinja;  its  doors  to  the  honour- 
able  competition  of  the  whole  world, 
and  the  Society  of  Irish  Artists  hav- 
ing apparently  been  driven  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case  to  rescind  the 
rule  which  elided  their's  agalinst  aU  but 
Irishmen — ^the  altematiTC  being,  we 
may  presume,  that  of  shutting  up  tJ- 
togetner — yet  we  will  not  oftsiw  with ' 
the  reaaoBy  so  we  see  the  tiling  thntiis 
right  done  at  last.  Inapaper  liketbe 
pvcMieBti  howerer^it  is  not  necessary  to 
-examine  what  has  been  contributed  to 
^ther  exhibition  by  non-resident  art- 
ists, even  where  they  may  happen  to 
be  Irishmen,  and  eminent  in  their 
Hue.  And  on.  the  other  hand,  let  the 
resident  artist  be  Irish,  English,  «r  a  fo- 
tei^tt  we  shall  deem  bun  equally 
entitled  to  notieeb 

Let  us  take,  as  the  fint  name^  that 
of  Petrie.  He  deserves  this  preemi- 
nence, not  so  much,  perhaps,  from 
his  actual  proficiency  in  the  pwrticular 
branch  of  the  art  his  exhibiUon  pic- 
tures belong  to— for,  with  all  tneir 
merit,  they  have  to  meet  the  power- 
ful competition  of  the  water-colour 
school  in  England,  which  is  allowed 
to  be  in  a  more  forward  and  flourish- 
ing state  than  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try.^^40  because  to  tbe  unremittiil^ 
exertions  of  this  eminent  man,  in  this 
as  well  as  other  braoohes  of  polite 
learning,  we  owe  a  great  deal  of  the 
progress  made  of  &te  years  in  art, 
science,  archssology,  and  public  taste. 
He  has  refined  ana  purified  the  gene* 
ral  mind — kept  the  home-school  in 
constant  communication  with  the  mi- 
crocosm of  learning  throughout  the 
world ;  assisted  to  foster,  nourish, 
educate  foundling  talent,  and  appren- 
tice it  to  the  ^rea^  ma^er«.  That  he  has 
his  &ult8  as  a  painter,  few  will  ques- 
tion: that  his  picture  of  the  ruin^ 
of  Clonmacnoise  at  sunset  possesses 
points  of  great  beauty,  and  an  in- 
terest pecuuarly  its  own  and  his  own, 
any  man  of  genuine  taste  WSll  be  glad 
to  proclaim.  It  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Art  Union,  that  they  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  buy  the  picture,  in  its  un- 
finished state,  and  at  a  liberal  price, 
not  only  to  form  an  attractive  object 
amongst  the  prizes  this  year,  but  for 


the  purpose  of  having  it*  origraa^ 
for  their' subscrahers  of  the  oamii^ 
one.  Ko  work  (hey  eouid  htwe  ae- 
lected  would  hava  s^ved  their  puiv 

nso  well.  •  The  scene  is  inteaae- 
xish,  and  exquisitely  romaotie. 
llie  picture  aflbvds  the  greateat  fiaaH- 
ties  for  ridi' engraving ;  and  the  painter 
is  the  very  man  who  has  conaatoaed 
himself  the  inteqireter  of  the  pasb,  as 
il  stands  itritten  in  the  aubfonu  rokia 
he  delineates. 

-which  well  daporte  the  aaaed  of  oMi- 
jnendatioiw^aame  of  them  poaitively, 
otheni' relatively,  aa  exhibiti^  pro- 
pressure  adtanoement  ramarkf&^ier 
Its  nqudity »  AjBooBpt  the  former,  the 
visitor  of  the  gall^ies  will  not  be  aknr 
to  pkoe  Kewton>  O'KeiU,  BaocM, 
Du  Nijfvei^  £.  Hayes,  and  Wall,  as 
well  as  Ccdoncl  Colomband  Sir  QeoiKe 
Hodaon;  :aDid  aMtongst  the  latter  may 
be  included  Smyth,  Muleahy,  Atida- 
son*  and  others. 

At  the  saaae  time;  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  our  landscape  aohool  needs 
a  sainiuhts  ^greater  than  tiiat  of  mere 
ehnofaiEtion.  :£ts  dasdite  hsve»  in  4he 
woricB'[iutiAiaSy.i8eDt''fi'OHi  Rngknri» 
plenty  of  oppof&hiilytb'studi^  flMMoer  ; 
and  faisffe^atr  nome  naamre  lies  in  her  Ml 
loveliness  balms  tbemfi  yet  there  is  a 
decided' want:  bath'ief  vigeur  and  va- 
riety in  thea^perfoiinanpaa.  'ThiBiaky 
he  mended  in  tko/^,'  but  at'wiil>equ]re 
strone  aadrighUywdiceeted  efibrta^ 

Wherever  pertDraits  Bn  eaihibited, 
aa  the- majority'  9i  huaum  facaa  are 
ordinnryy'^  tke  greater  part  of  the 
pictures  will  be  unattractive.  Never- 
theless we  have  two  artists,  eadi  emi- 
nent in  his  line,  overcoming  the  in- 
difference of  the  public,  and  claiming 
for  their  works  an  attention  whidi  is 
gladly  accorded  by  every  one  who  has 
Uie  taste  to  i^preciate  beauty.  We 
speak  of  Burton  and  Catterson  Smith. 
We  shall  pass  slightly  over  the  first 
named  artist,  for  he  has  not  come  for- 
ward with  so  much  prominencv  this 
year  as  he  has  been  m  the  habit  of 
doing.  His  speaking  likeness  of  Sir 
Edward  Sugden  is  a  highly  wrought 
piece  of  water-colour  painting,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  it  is  a  single  work,  and* 
besides,  not  a  first  rate  specimen  of  the 
artist.  But  Catterson  Smith  deaervea 
every  praise  for  his  oil-portraits.  Two 
of  them — the  lovely  Mrs.  Eccles,  and 
Lord  Hejytesbury,  are  complete  stu- 
dies in  their  way.     Even  admitting 
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tkaittho  life-tints  mi^t  be  str9i^t» 

^aamg;  a  gsaeefal  atocasam  of  drawing, 
«JHeH&6  tBthMy  abomt  us  portraits, 
wUsirroidar  them  objects  c^  pleasui^, 
notooiy  ta  tliose  interested  in  die  sub- 
jeefts^  iHit  to  e¥ery  beholder. 
•  It  is  hy^^  no  means  oar  wish,  and  it 
■QortaiBl^  is  not  our  vrorincey  to  go 
**enatim  either  tfaroti^  the  works  o£ 
the. artists  we  name,  or  thrcnwb  the 
names  of  those  artists  who  cfeseFre 
Mcna  or  lesS'  eommenditfem^.  If  it 
were»  we  shooM  next  speak  (^Martin 
Crmn,  an  old  favborite  with  the 
pidi)iie*^-of  Crowle^-*.^  Harwood,  a 
yvwbz  aspirant,  rismg  rapidly  and  de- 
serreolyi  in  the  general  estimatioa — 
xif  many  others  ;  imt,  as  it  is,  we  pass 
OB  Uy  some  names  which  it  were  cul- 
pable to  omit  mention  oS.  Haverty,  al- 
though not  equalli^  his  thefd'cemre 
ef  last  year,  the  &ind  Fiper^  has 
diiown  hunself  a  disciple  of  the  sioae 
school — ^that  of  nature^  In  this  parti- 
«nlary  Sharp,  Traoy^  and  Gray^  too, 
pvore  themselves  in  the  right  course. 
There  is'ttudfffrmn  the-  ori^nal  in  all 
they  do»  though  none  of  them  have  thtis 
year  readied  the  maik  of  former  per- 
£u3iiaiices.  M.  A.  Hayes,  too,  in  Ua 
pecaUar  line,  most  not  be  passed  unno- 
ticed: unpurdiased  as  it  has  remained, 
his  picture  of  ^e  eavahry  oiiairge  at 
Moodkee  displays  eoasiderabk  powers 
ofeapreenoB;  and^^nr  a  design  wloch 
must  of  neeessky.be  imaginative,  much 
of  nature  and  orainality. 

loi  seulptave,  Uw  Lrini  name  stands 
high  all  over  the.worid.  The  genius  of 


the  nation  l^aas  to  it:  eminence  h. 
-that  department  of  the  arte  is  itoast 
mms  to  fi>llow  the  devotion  of  an 
irishman  to  it.  No  <m<y  canview  the 
srtoefulworksof  Terence  Parrellexhi. 
bvted  tilns  year — ^we  attudepaapticulaiiy 
to  the  ^ures  of  the  Elements,  executed 
in  marWe  for  Lord  De  Grey,  without 
Tdcognii^ng  the  imdoubted  marks  of 
talent.  TheCdlombeBetrouv^of  last 
year;  too,  by  his  son,  was  a  great  original 
fltndy.  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  over  J. 
Kirk,  who  bids  lair  to  rival  his  fatiier 
in  his  art.  His,  as  well  as  oth^r 
names,  we  can,  howcnrer,  barely  men- 
tion. 

But  in  those  already  enumerated 
there  is  the  foundation,  and  in  part  the 
structure,  of  a  ]>oMV8'ric  scnooi.  of 
ABT— that  great  fssthetic  institutioB,  to 
establish  which  ought  to  be  thd  vM- 
mate  object,  not  only  of  artists  them- 
selves and  lovers  of  art,  but  of  those 
who  seek  t6  raise  the  social  and  nation- 
al  standard  in  this  country  above  its 
present  level.  This  considerationi  as  we 
nave  already  proved,  w*ll  deserves  its 
l^ace  in-  connexion  with  more  strictly 
economic  schemes;  afid  satisfied  we 
are,  that  the  efforts  made  with  blind 
though  perhaps 'sincere  zeal,  to  force 
Irelimd  into  what  is  assumed  to  be  her 
natural  position,  would  achieveihe  very 
objects  they  aim  at,  without  a  strain 
or  a  struffgle,  if  they  were  brought  to 
bear  on  &e  hearts,  the  aflections,  die 
habits,  and  the  tastes  of  Irishmen,  in- 
stead of  working  on  their  passions  and 
l^eir  prejudiees. 
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Wb  believe  there  are  few  who  ca^n^w 
hesitate!  to,  avow  the  jjeii^  that  our 
Churchy,  as  an  eitablishmeo^^  J3  mi 
Oaogier.  if  is  not,  our  purpo^  at  pre? 
sent,  to  direct  the,  attention  of  ouji 
readers  t^  the  external  violence  wit^ 
which  it  1^  menaced;  of  that 'tl^ere  are 
few  of  them  who.re^uire  to  be  inform- 
ed ,;-^but  rather  to  mvitethemto  the 
consideration  c^  its  internal  state,  and 
to  offer  such  suggestions  as  appear  to 
lis  be»t  calculated^  to  ii[iaint^  its 
gtl^ldard8>.  preserve  its  purity^  and  inr 
<jrease  Its  dbciency.  , 

.  As  a  great  moral  and  religjou^  insti- 
^ute»  the  >» orking  of^  our  CJn^ch  estab- 
liflhm<^nt  cannpt  pe  an  ol^ect  of.  indi^ 
ferenoe  to  any;  man  who,  c^tertmn^  any 
serious  conpern  for  thp  well-being;  qf 
tiheen^e.  Its  action  uppn  the  nuuise? 
of  the  compiunity  ;p:iay  oe  of  th^  most 
beneficial  nature : — nor  is  it  ppssible  to 
contemplate  the  weekly  a8semblag^9  of 
our  multitudes  for  instruction  in.truth 
and  in  rl^htequi^ness,  wilhont,  regard 
ing,  as  of  immense  importance,  the  sys- 
tem by  >7hich  such  instruction  is  to  be 
conv^ed.  It  nmv.  be  the  most  e^Tec* 
tjve  instrument  tor  thie  formation  of 
the  character  pf  a  peo^le^.and  it  may, 
if  insufficient,  inenrective,^  or  abused^ 
ijery  materially  contribute  to  thcj  dete- 
rioration of  that  charaoterj.  and  only 
accelerate  the  downward  tendencies  of 
national  degeneracy  and  ab^isement. 
Our  object,  at  present,  is,  to  point  out 
the  dangers  of  such  abuse,  and  to  sug- 
gest, irrespectively  of  all  party  or  po- 
litical considerations,  suen  remedial 
measures  as  the  present  state  of  pur 
Church  would  seem  to  indicate,  and  by 
the  timely  ^plication  of  which  the 
evils  whidi  it  tnreatens  may  be  avoid*' 
ed. 

As  we  wish  to  simplify,  as  much  as 
pos^ide,  OTir  conademtion  of  this  im- 
portant subject,  we  will  take  for  grant- 
ed that  the  present  constitution  of  our 
Church  establishment  is  one  which,  it  is 
desirable  to  preserve.  The  dissenter 
and  the  voluntary  will,  of  course^  differ 
from  us.  With  them>  upon  fitting  oot 
casion,  we  would  be  most  happy  to 
huAd  amicable  converse^  and  to  offer 
to  them,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.    But 


to  enter  upon  topics  o^  controversy 
noTjf,  would  bnt  perplex,  the  {P^ttet 
which  we  have  in  handf.  which  issii^; 
yly  to  4^vi^..  the  best  n>pde  of  purify- 
ing, preserving,  and  perp^tiMitipg  QUJT 
(Qhiirch  estabfishment,  so,  thi^t  it  ma|r 
bec9me,,in  the  highest  degree,  eftcient 
1^  ai^  n^str^ment  Vfr  the  moral  and  re^ 
Ingious  tri^uning'  of  tlias  great  empke  in 
doQ  rjightf^usneas.  that  exalteth  a  nsf 
tion,,  a8,w^  as  teaching  them  tp  e^he?^ 
that  sin  Khich  is  ^.repcpoach  tp,^y 

people.  .     .  , 

.  We  know  th^t  our  rem<|dief,  a^  fw 
as  they  might,  be  effectual  would  only 
render  our  est^lishment  more  obnox- 
ioif  s  to  the  censure  of  those  who  dj^^ 
to  see  it  overthrown,  .Wtoteier  pon- 
tiibutes  to  an  efficiency  whidi  shoujii 
fltr^ngtl^n  it  in  the  affections  oCiW 
people,, and  thus  s^rd  an  a^Ufanc^.of 
;ts  pprm^nency, ,  cpuJd  only,  aggr|iT»te 
^^jdislike  of.thosp  whp  ar^r^ved  ito 
bp  sati^fi^  ^ith  nptbing^  shqii  pf  ,i^ 
de^tructiqn.,,  3ut.  ap  ^  vastjon^oritnT 
of  ony  people  are  of^  dijpr^r^nt  mino, 
an^  wpuJd  l;>e  wejl  content  to  see  owl" 
^ur(^,,  as  an  establishn^^^  ^ntfnne 
to  extend  and  to,  fiourish,  if  only  iti 
functions  were.f^ly  adminbte^e^^rauii 
it  bec^e*.  ^n  reanty.  what  it  w  lii 
vneory,  and  what  ife  was  ever  in^nde4 
tp  be,  a  g^pat, national  institute  f^oc  th^ 
purpo^  of  briWng  divine^trutlnJ^  its 
saving  efficacy,  nome  to  the  hearts  and 
the  consciences  of  all  sorts  and  condi'- 
tions  of  men,  we  will  prooeed,  without 
much  regard  to  the  scruples  or  the  car^ 
Ings  of  others,  to  specily  such  cnanges 
ai^  alterations  in  its  regimen  and  £s- 
cipline,  as  appear  to  us  just  and  ne<^ 
sary,  and  likely  to  contribute  to  its  im- 
provement. 

Assuming,  then,  the  episc(q)al  re^- 
men  as  the  torm  of  Chi^n  government 
most  suited  to  the  condition  and  ckf- 
cumstances  of. the  country,  and  as 
possessing  an  {^^ostolical  authority^  let 
us  ini|uire  whether  thei^B  are  or  are 
not  points  of  view,  in  which,  as  at  pre- 
sent administered,  it  may  be  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement.  And,  first,  re- 
specting the  appointment  of  bishops 
tnemselves. 

At  present,  the  sole  power  of  no- 
minating to  that  important  office  is 
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vested  in  the  crowA,  and  is  usuallj 
exercised  by  the  advice  and  with  the 
eoncarrence  of  her  majesty's  principal 
minister.  '*Do  I,"  said  James  I., 
upon  his  arrival  in  England,  as  the 
successor  of  Elizabeth,  **make  th^ 
Judges, — do  I  make  the  bishops?**  He 
iva^  answered  t^at  such  was  part  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  ''Then,**  ob^ 
served  the  sagacious  monarch,  "I 
make  both  Ht^  law  and  the  gospel  1** 
This  may  be  an  exaggerated  view  of 
the  power  whicb  he  possessed,  at  a 
time  when  the  legislature  was  com. 
posed  entirely  of  membert  of  the 
established  Chiirch,  and  when  the 
two  liouses  6f  convocation  were  as  re- 
gutariy  summoned  to  a  practical  at- 
tendance  in  their  respective  places  c^ 
assembly,  for  the  consideration  of  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  as  the  houses  of 
[Parliament  for  the  temporal  concerns 
6f  the  kingdom.  But  It  indicated  th6 
vast  extent  of  influence  which  the 
sovereigti  even  then  enjoyed,  and  the 
fcigh  responsibflity  with  which  he  was 
charged,  when  by  his  use  <Sr  abuse  of 
it  he  might  so  materially  advance  or 
dbfttrdct  the  interests  of  true  reli- 
gioil.  Hie  same  power  siih  Exists  In  t^e 
toverdgn  j  but  Mow  altered  are  the 
drcttmstances  onder  which  it  Is  (ex- 
erted! FoHnerly,  not  only  all  tfte 
principal  advisers  of  the  crown,  but  the 
entire  legislature,  should  be  members 
<Jf  the  ISstablished  ChtirclL  JVotr,  her 
majesty's  ^riine  minister  may  be  a  Pa- 
pist, 1^  Socmian,  IatI  infidel,  or  li^long, 
or  prttfess  to  bdong,  to  any  of  the 
fisoiiiittess  varieties  of  dissent;  and  the 
parliament  may  be  composed  of  indi- 
viduals, a  considerable  number  of 
whom  may  be  dissenters  from,  or  vio- 
lent antagonists  to,  the  established 
reli^on.  There  therefore  exists  at 
present  ^  danger  to  the  Church,  which 
did  not  exist  In  former  times;  and 
oar  tart  provision  for  its  security 
would  be  to  provide  against  that 
^ngelr. 

We  bfelkve  there  are  ffe^  who  will 
diasent  from  the  opinion,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  our  bishop^  must  very  mate- 
rially affect  the  character  and  the 
efficiency  of  Ac  Church  of  which  they 
are  the  a|^oirited  ^vernors.  There 
are,  we  believe,  none  who  wiH  openly 
deny  that  a  single  view  to  the  glory  bf 
Qm  o\ight  to  direct  and  to  regulate 
afi  such  appointments ;  and  we  confi- 
ii^iSLy  assert  that  no  one  will  Imve  the 
hardmood  to  affirm,  that,  as  appoint- 


ments are  at  present  made,  that  great 
end  is  held  steadily  in  view.  If  the 
minister  be  an  irreligious  man,  or  a 
man  whose  mind  is  predominantly 
worldly,  he  is  careless  ot  any  such' end. 
Such  a  one  will  often  find  an  excuse 
fbr  atf  appointment,  dangerous  or  dis- 
paraging to  tbe  establisnment,  in  it$ 
siibserviency  to  political  objects.  He 
is  embarrassed  by  an  opposition,  which 
he  may  divert  or  paralyze  by  sacrific- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
he  does  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice,  which,  after  all,  is  no 
sacrifice  to  him,  as,  like  Galljo  or*o!d," 
he  cares  for  no  such  things.  If  he  be 
a  Dissenter,  who  objects  to  the  go- 
vernment, or  a  Socinian,  who  objects 
to  Ae  religion  of  the  Church  o(  Eng- 
land, the  case  is  no  better.  He  wm 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  dispar- 
agmg  and  vilKfymg  a  system  to  wnich' 
he  is  conscientiously  opposed,  and  any 
influence  which  he  may  have  in  Church 
appointments  will  be  exercised  in  fa* 
vour  of  those  who  most  resemble  him- 
self in  views  and  ?n  doctrine,  and  by 
whom  dn  6bnoxiouft  institute  may  to 
dilapidated  oir  subverted. 
•  We  ask  our  Church  readers;  arc 
Aese  imaginary  dangers?  Do  the 
times'  admonish  us,  or  do  they  not, 
tfiat  there  is  a  reality  in  the  apprehen- 
sioh  which  we  entertain,  whicn  will  be 
fbltin  proportion  to  the  value  which 
ihen  set  upon  the  concerns  of  their  im- 
mortal soulr?  And,  if  there  be,  can 
i^iything  be  more  important  than  that 
churchmen  diould  awaken  to  the 
duty  of  endeavouring,  by  every  con- 
stitutional means,  to  protect  their 
venerable  establishment  from  the  ftir- 
ther  progress  of  an  evil,  which  ttoreat- 
ens,  first,  its  disparagement,  and, 
finaJly, Its  destruction? 

Let  us,  therefore,  while  there  is  yet 
time,  bestow  some  cahn  considenLtioa 
tfpon  the  best  mode  of  averting  these 
fbrmidable  dahgert.  Our  £rst  oWect 
should  be  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
pure  and  incorruptible  episcopacy.  For 
this  purpose,  it  i^  be  necessary  to 
modify,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  episcopal  nomination. 
And  we  pledge  ourselves  that  in  what 
we  aire  about  to  propose,  we  will  not 
nifringe  eidier  upon  the  privileges  of 
the  order,  or  the  prerogative  of  the 
ctown. 

We  would  propose  to  take  the 
power  of  nomination  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  prime  minister,  and  vest  it  in 
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app(^6ttfletit  w6ttM  'MQ  V0it  in'  ti^- 
iftM«6ty>  ifr  adl  Sl^'pireientplenHtide^ 
tmd  <hei  duly  ttfi^ct  w  ^  cbingo  \^octld' 
be,  1x>.  siibslitiite  oo^'  ^et  ^  adtiseiv 
fof  tgamhef,  Ihe  %citt  itti^nrter  of  the 
crown  is  )&ev0t  Mledbed  ^rihirt;  offiee^ 
fe^onttse  of  hk^  edeleftagti^  miaUfie»-. 
t^Ofna.  Th^  tempond  aiffklrfi,  wkkh  am^ 
the  subjects  of  his  oognieaace,  are 
<^uite  suflkiefit  to  engross  ail  his  atten^ 
tion  I  and  if,  indeeol  he  sinoei^ly  d^' 
sires  to  discharge  his  duty  faitlmiUy 
towards  the  Church,  he  musi;  look  to 
others  for  direction  in  his  selection  of 
men  to  fill  its  highest  places.  Our 
suggestion  would,  therefore,  aim  at  no 
more  than  the  substitution  of  respon- 
sible fbr  irresponsiblQ  advisers.  We 
would  have,  '  say  nine,  eeclesiasticid 
oosunissionera  appointed,  to  consist  of 
such  individuals  as  might  be  relied  on 
for  thehr  attachment  to  the  doctvine 
and  discipline  of  the  Chuith ;  and  up- 
on  them  we  would  devolve  the  duty  of 
recommending  to  her  majesty  fit  and 
proper  persons  to  fill  the  oflice  of 
bishop,  whenever  a  vac^ey  dboukl 
occur.  It  would  s^  be  fto  moro'ob* 
Kgatory  upon  the  sovereign  to  attend 
to  their  advice,  than  it  is  aft  prgsenti  to 
attend  to  the  advice  of  the  chief  mi^ 
nister  of  the  crown ;  but  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  liie 
same  deference  which  is  now  paid  to 
the  one,  would,  in  the  case  prq)OBed, 
be  paid  to  the  other. 

With  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
the  commissioners,  our  humble  bus* 
gestion  is,  that  it  should  be  on  this 
wise,  liet  her  majesty  issue  her  fiat 
to  her  archbishops,  including  the  me- 
tropolitans of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, to  present  to  her  a  list  of  smch 
individuals  as' they  conceive  may  be 
best  charged  with  such  a  duty,  they 
themselvea  being  of  l^e  number ;  and 
should  her  majesty  deem  it  fittmj^  to 
ratify  their  nominiation,  let  sug%  mdi- 
viduals  constitute  the  council  who  may 
advise  with  her  upon  ecclesiastioal 
afiliirs. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  expedient 
that  every  newly  consecrated  bishop 
should  be  nominated  a  connnissioner, 
the  oldest  of  the  members,  after  the 
archbishops,  going  out,  as  the  new  one 
came  in ;  but  in  no  case  c^ould  the 
council  be  without  the  presence  of  all 
the  metrcpolltans.  Laymen,  whose 
church  principles  might  be  relied  on, 


Bd|^tv' perhfl|]6,  »ilwMrtQjggDtMlyHWn:> 
sdtute  a  pstrt  of '  the  nvn^Sar/  > 
Sddi'  a  bodyy  we  €onofivte» 

saiely  be'  entrusted  wMi  the  i 

nkendlktJon  of  the  hadivid^iab  by  whom 
viioiiincieft  tspOBL  ihe  bench  of  bishops 
Ai^ht  be  supplied.  They 'would,  we 
eonfidendy  b^eve,  consider,  in  the 
first  places  a  fitness  lor  the  i>ffiee  aa 
an  incKspensable  prerequisite ;  and  noK 
minate  no  one  who,  in  doctrine^  leam>; 
ing,  and  morals,  was  not  oakulated  to 
be  a  useful  and  yieilanl  overseer  of  the 
portioh  of  the  Church  eommitted  to 
nis  cflore.  We  would  thusbe  secured 
against  appointments  which  might  be 
nude  witn  an  utter  indifference  to  sueb 
objects,  in  which  parliamentary  iaftu* 
ence  or  personal  connexions  might  be 
the  moving  causes  of  advancement  to 
the  highest  dignities  in  the  Church.  We 
would  be  proteoted  also  agaiMt  the  nb 
less  fbrmidable  evil  of  appointinents 
maade  witik  a  direct  view^o  its  dispani^ 
ment  or  deterioration.  A  Popish  mm# 
ister  might  so  aHonse  hie  patrenage,'  as 
that  tares  would  ston  appear  aanonffSt 
thl»  wheat  9  a^  Soctniia  w>ould  not  be 
long  before' his  miiadbkvoes  aotiidty 
was  exemplified,  by  the  muk^liealticm 
of  hemlocH  and  henbanea  Againltany 
such  eahtmities,  ^e  Ohurcti, «« '^tpiiei- 
aentchreurastaneed,  ispoweriess*  There 
is  a  law  of  <^nioft  ^^ch  ooostrainethd 
sovereign  to  abixie  by  the  advice  of  her 
chosen  counsellors  9  ajmI  these  'mar 
sonetimes  be  forced  upm  her,  mliek 
-against  her  wHl*  by  a  tyrannotts  nu^ 
jority  in  the  houses  of  pariiameai* 
They  may  consist  tif  indiviouafo  either 
ignorant  of  the  Churehi  indifferent 
about  its  interests,  or  disaffected  to 
its  constitution  and  govenmnentf  in 
any  of  whidi  cases  most  injurione  ap*> 
pointments  mifffat  be  made*  Against 
such  evils  we  nave,  at  present^  ae  re* 
dress.  The  Churoh  is  me  paticat ;  Imd 
the  empync^  or  e^en  thepoismidri 
must  be  taken  as  its  physician.  Could 
that  hafipen  in  the  cdse  «uppoded,  ef 
a  commission  constituted  ma  we  hannd 
recommended?  We  confidentiy  be«- 
lieve  not.  A  council,  composad  of 
churchmen  of  exalted  worthy  whose 
single  duty  it  was  to  eonault  for  the 
interests  of  true  reli|^on,  would  not 
be  lightly  ffailty  of  the  profaimtion  of 
recommending  unwinrthy  persons  for 
the  dignity  of  the  mitre.  Their  cha^ 
raoters  woufld  be  a  jruarantee  to  the 
public  against  any  mgrant  abuse  of 
their  functions:  and  as  long  as  they 
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of  the  soYeceigi^  we  woi]ld  entertiiiii^ 
»d  liear  ^  any  unworthy  mceesiarft^  of 
thooe  ^^^reat  tOid.  good  men,  l]^  whom 
the.  episc<i|n&  benoh  of  the  Ohurek 
ef  England  has  been  sioet  adorned* 
Walpole,  we  are  tol4>  recommended 
for  the  office  <^  bishop  some  one  whose 
qaalificBtion  was,  that  he  promiaed  to 
Buirry  one  of  his  mistroMes.  Could 
he  -have  done  bo,  dared  he  have  pn>< 
posed  snch  a  thing,  had  aoQuncil'been 
ostistitaied  auch  aa  we  ]!eQominend, 
and  through  whom  the  proposal  must 
bemade?  No;  erenhia profligate au* 
dilcit^  wioidd  have  shrunk  from  such 
an  ootn^  upon  public  decencv.  The 
eoJnmissioners  would  feel  that  they  had 
ofaaraeters  at  stake,  whidi  w^e,  to 
them,  of  infinitely  moore  uiportance 
tfaajh  any  fragment  of  patronage  which 
they  oomd  enjoy ;  and  they  could  noit 
be  mdnoed  to  be  consenting  parties  to 
as  aot  which  would  cover  them  with 
so  much  dMionouv^ 

It  dioald»  we  think,  be  provided^ 
that)  aU  raeommendations  of  the  com* 
missianeM.  should  beunanimont.  This 
may  seem  to  piresant,  in  theory,'  adii^ 
fionky  wMch^  W1B  oon6detr%i  believe^ 
iroald  not  be  expeiiencBd  in  prftctice« 
The  usage  pMvbib  in  Omlj  College, 
OsBord^ '  and  is  founds  ast  we  have 
heard,  ta  work  well.  AU  men  will 
adfliiit  that}  the  advaniiage  •  would  be 
great  (rfan  mumimoua  eoncurrenoe  in 
sbeh  .reoommetadabions  as, were  made ; 
and  wheaethat  ootdd  uUhe  had,  they 
mi^  be  advisedly  disregaorded.  This, 
however,  is  a  amtter  of  repikution,  the 
coosidBtalnon  of  iH^ch  might  be  post- 
poned unttL  theiprumi^e  for  whien  we 
oontend  has  been  in*  disposed  of;  only 
wia ventwre <b- inttmateour  strong im- 
fffeesion  that' suck  a  provision  womd  be 
found  most  usefbl. 

-  And  now  we  ask  our  readers,  in 
what  would  consist  l^e  disadyantages 
of  sueh  an  arrancenettt?  WouM,  or 
would  not>  the  Churdi  be  safer  in  such 
hands,  than  in  thoseof  anv  prime- mi- 
nister ?  Would  not  the  cnanoes  of  a 
£t  ejection  of  bishop^  be  greater  ? 
Would  zu>t  ihe  temptatnms  to  jobbing 
be  less  ?  At  present  will  mj  one  de- 
ny that  the  personal  ^KTouritism  of  the 
minister,  and  the  necessity  for  secur- 
ing pditical  support^  or  a  desire  to 
forward  some  project  by  whidi  Churoh 
principles  may  be  compromised,  and 
which  no  honest  and  well-informed 
churchman  could  favour,  aro  the  mo- 


ttle whidi  ittdu^noe  many  reo^mmeiXT 
datioos  ?  Let  our  du^^tioes  be 
adopted,  and  mu«h  !wiU  he  done  to  ob* 
viate  such  sinister  and  ii^urioiis  io^lur 
ences^  and  to  give  tiieir  legitimate  plaoe 
to moiMd,  to intelleetualj  andto profes* 
sional  oonsidevatsous*  Bvei^ypnemem- 
1^  of  fiudk  a  body  as  we  hare  sup* 
posed*  will  be«  as  it  ¥rero,  a  watch 
u^n  the  conduct  qf  every  other.  They 
wtll  all  be  meu^eimnent  for  station  ai^ 
dignity,  and  whose  characters  will,  in 
the  first  instance^  be  a  guarantee  that 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  they  will  not 
abuae.  They  can  each  have  but  small 
interest  in  any  such  abuse.  And  if 
the  provision  wero  made  that  they 
should  be  unanimous  in  thmr  recom- 
mendations, we  see  not  how,  by  pos- 
sibility,  auythin?  worse  than  an  error 
of  judgment  could  occur  in  their  pre- 
sentation for  the  dignity  of  a  vacant 
mitre.  And  if  only  those  who  may  be 
truly  called  the  worthiefi  of  the  Church, 
were  called  to  Ml  the  office  of,  bishop» 
we  ask  anyone. whether  a  security  would 
not  be  conferred  upon  it,  and  an  efll- 
oiency  impacted  to  it^  which  never  can 
be  expected  under  the  present  arnmge- 
ment,  when  the  appointment  must  be 
made  by  a  minister  upon  whom  (even 
supposing  him  to  be  exempt  from  the 
usual  iimuences  by  whicn  he  is  so 
likelv  to  beactuated)>  the  pressure  <^ 
secular  bu^ness  must,  bo  so  ^reat  and 
so  en^rossmg,  aa  to  render  it  impos- 
sible tor  him  to  bestow  upon  such  a 
matter  due  consideration? 

To  ensure  the  most  solemn  r^ard 
to  the  sacred  obligations  which  thev 
had  undertaken,  we  we  would  have  aU 
decisions  made  in  the  public  church, 
and  after  a  solemn  service,  in  which 
the  congregation  were  invited  to  join 
in  a  prayer  to  Almighty  Grod»  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct 
and  influence  the  mmds  of  his  servants, 
the  commissioners,  in  the  appointment 
they  were  about  to  makcy  and  by  which 
the  in^feerests  of  roligion  misht  be  so 
materiaUy  afl^eted*  Our  belief  is  firm 
in  the  efficacy  of  such  prayers.  And 
if  thus,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  in 
the  sight  of  the  ooi^regation,  and  with 
all  the  saered  solemnities  of  religion 
eoospiring  to  raise  them  above  the 
wm'ld,  and  to  give  them,  in  the  duty 
they  were  oidled  upon  to  discharge,  a 
single  eyas  to  Uie  service  of  their  Di- 
vine Mastery  episcopal  nominations 
wero  made,  it  is  our  belief  that  they 
would  be  generally  characterized  by 
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do'  as  ta\\ck  for  ,^b^^  86g|;ai:ity.,i>j, 
Church,  aa^  appoiQti»<|ixts  loadci  imdeTj , 
dfflerent  circunastano^  Wve  ,doue  to 
limit  its  us^fuloes^i  j^r  eudapgdr  itf  s^-, 

^viQglhus  done  every  thiiig  w^ch 
can  be  done^  humaaly  speakings  to  se- 
cure good  bishops,  our  next  care  should 
be  to  place  them  in  circumstances  in 
which  they  would  be  most  litdy  to 
discharge  their  important  functions 
wisely  and  well. 

Of  these,  perhaps^  the  most  Impor- 
tant is  the  exercise  of  what  is  called 
their  patronage^  or  the  appojntmenl^ 
of  their  paro^ial  clergy. 

Upon  the  mode  in  which. that  du- 
ty ni^  been  performed  under  the 
present  system,^  we  wish  to  makp  no 
severe  olwcrvations*  We  could  easily 
enumerate  many  instances  in  wjbica 
our  prelatQs,  in  the  ^spc^sal  of  their, 
patronage,  hj^vcevinp^  a  rare  disinter, 
restedness  and  a-jwise  4i8crii»ination,. 
But  no  one  will  dcQy  that  instaiM^  of 
a  contrary  nature  ar^  tqo  frequency 
to  be  foiind,  iii  which  the  bishop  has 
suffered  personal  connexions  to  mdu*. 
ence  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  ifiQ^ 
rits  and  services  which  should  always 
command  hb  fir»t  cQpaidqration.  And 
in  this  we  blame  the  system  more 
than  we  blame  hiii^;  and  are.  not 
so  m^ch  suq)ri9ed  as  grieved,  if  he 
does  Uot  set  a  iwrimary  valu^  i^n 
cloims  whicli  were^  re^ar4e4  as  but  of 
a  secondary  v^lue  in  his  own  elevation, 

\Ye,  therefore,  pro^se,  thi^t,  aU  «>- 
pointmetits  to  parochial  cures  shouijd 
be  perfbrmed  as  solemp  reli^ii^  acts. 
We  would  have  the  biahopp  ass^nbled, 
say  four  times  a  year,  of  mor«  fre» 
quently  if  it  were  fovmd  expedient ; 
and  we  would  have  ajl  appointm^t^ 
of  parish  ttunisters  made  in  the  cat^ 
dral  after  a  solemn  service  had  been 
performed,  and  tie  JLord's  Suj]5)er  ad- 
ministered, and  when  able^sipg  iplght 
be  invoked  upon  the  acts  of  the  pre- 
lates, by  the  .prayers  of  th^  congrega- 
tion.   . 

In  this  manner  we  cannot  but  think 
that  much  would  be  done  to  diminish 
the  secular  influences  by  which  the 
judgments  even  of  good  men  may  b^ 
perverted.  A  bishop  sitting  in  his  study, 
or  surrounded  by  his  umily,  who^e 
claims  upon  him  xt  is  but  too  natural 
that  affection  should  exaggerate*  is  in 
very  different  circumstances  from  the 
rame  man  when  eternal  considerf^tions 


alJl  t^t  is  «p^ritMIlP  JiW  9»i  togwWw 
ia  hm"  Ia  tM  oQc  ^aie  jiOr  mfA»-i 
weijg^  is  jdwi^'*.giv«ii  to  the  $lMiig» 
of^narthi  p^  t)ie  otiber  ^iaethmrM^^ 
asG!ei;)dax|cy.^^       be  f0Qi|i;^.^r  ih» 
thmp  of  h^ivea; .  and  idie  .l^^duipi.' 
Fould  be  aided  imd  directed^  4A)  A^v, 
ve^  l009t^i^4?ortaQtaot,wh{fi^lleWd; 
toperfoi^,  by  i]Kfluelloes.tWbl9rttoaW• 
cuI^^6d<^  deternune  hijo.  ja  Am9e^mf  ^ 
lection. .        * 

When  it  is  ponfiideued.  t^j^  bad  i4>«< 
polntments,  or  apepomtments  im^  m 
best,  are  spmetsosnos,  rmy^  oft^  s»a4Q»  ^ 
not  becau^€f  tiie  pr^ate  m  iadi^imvlti . 
in  the  matter*  or  cavelm  of  the  tmmik^' 
con&Lderatioi^  whu^  sWuJkl  i^&v^eis^r 
him  iQ  his  joboice,  but  beoauaQ  the 
balance  between  theiB0tiv«a»t#n3o(ipr|jlL. 
and  eten[u^  i8.i9[jOduh^;adjiieti«3ti.ii|<^| 
will  at  j(m^  bo  Bf^i^  bo^.  impoirtWiti . 
mu^  ^  the  airwf^on^irot  wUdl»  wq^I^  ^ 
pl^ce    hini    kk  ,onynjW#w><>8^  irihjjoh  > 
mu^  t^mishi  overy  motive,  m^  Jf^n9s»;  • 
evfiry  t^end^Dfly,.  by  wW^  hm  j^4  - 
mcHt  sM^)^,be^  penrji^ed*  i  iie  wU J 
th^  consider  .^ow  miii^  .inoTQ  impair  . 
taftt  itiis  t)iat)^9i  ^pMiitual  tiy>^ti9A.  i 
of  a  parish  should  be^  d«ly  provjiMw. 
for,  ^qai^  thati  he  sh^la  oonvort  tiipeoi^ 
trii^ony^of.  Go^  iiito  «|Mroviuooi  foiimr 
own   coaaexi«ns>  and  many  »  iiui» 
wbo^  in  -tus  hQur  .^f  ^ose^  migb^.l^ . 
drip&  JDtp^a  boflt^oiff  al  of  patreiu^  % 
which  the  interests  <^  mi£[>o&  AiigM  • 
be  ooff)promised».wqttl^  ,ff  .th«  1^. 
poini^eii^  w^»  ^  MlMde  nijth»  Awm* 
ner  we  ppqpose,  fischew  ^ob  ^^bipe 
of  his  po^er  fbs  thoi^  it  wierQ«;saciir 
le^oi|8,pro^nation«.  ...    ;..... 

Zf  only  bishops  were  iq^pojmbed.  m 
we  havQ  ventured  to  advise^*  «ii4  if 
the^r,  in  the  dimv^  of  t]iw  pMuo^ 
nage^  were  placed  in  thAKurcnmstaAQi^  ^ 
we  have aupposed»  vre,e«MiQ4,bBt  be- 
lieve that  n^jost  important  endstmnUd  - 
be  eff(^cted ;  the  Cburoh  vrould  be.«eU. 
and  vfisely:«u{iierj«^t^ed ;  and  ervei^ 
thing  .which,  ^h14>  bei  dene  w««ldy  we  > 
may  be  sure,  be  acoomplished.'  ^m*f 
crec^  the  e$(»ei|^:ixf  mvoehial  viitiisr 
trations.  Let  only  anok  prelates ^mm0 
mi^ht  then  pon^eatly  ca2cnlateiiqx>B» 
be  installed  ia  offiee»  and«a<4^  ^isigy 
as  Uiey  would  d^i^ht  to  promotei 
engaged  in  the  pastoral  care,  and  our 
Church  might  safeU  bid  i^deliaiuM  to 
all  her  enemies.  With  the  offioe  <^ 
bishop  thus  filled,  and  the  duties  of  i^ 
parochial  clergy  thus  provided  for,. 
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b46l%flttyBt  aU  tb^  fterf  darte  6ftb^ 
wM«i:  '  Ii«l  fttiy  mie^  eotuider  ir^ 
10  At^y^MM  dette  b)r  oiie  teally  wide 
add'^cieHi  ^rsynlBii  Bi  amy  psiM  ' 
wyidh  BUMr  b^  roriranitto  e&ot^  to 
MMU^  )h8'  nikiliilrttt&oBff^  and  fae  iriH 
thtn  Wabl^'to  fMrm  done  ^Bttmafo  of 
whftt  tlie  dnweraal  bl««nii»  must  be  if 
ei^  pkifab  #ere  *>  bighfy  fii-TOtlred. 
W^  spMk  aiinsediy  wben  wes^y,  ih^t 
a  ii««rtee  woald  be  giviBfi  «o  Booiety'. 
The  Ignorant  would  be  instrueted* 
the  wretched  reUeyed^  the  wayward 
ocmtiA^led,  the  profligate  reclaimed, 
unCft  Ood's  tratti,  and  God's  pro- 
▼lAeBoey  were  made  to  mipersede 
the  mtudms  of  the  world,  and  a  bdief 
in  hk  word,  and  a  resjiect  for  his  rdi- 
gi^  miffht  be  read  in  Hbe  eOndi^on 
ao^  (he  diaraoters  <jt  the  surronn^i^ 
popuUtiOB.  Whatsoerw  was  pnre, 
whaHftoever  was-  Uyindly,  wha«Boevtf 
wae*  of  good  l^pos^  woold  be  bronght 
fo»W«rd  with  «  prominency  whieh  tfoy 
neiver  poeseMBd  befeve ;  and^eeran" 
geHitint  ntnister  would-  find  many  a 
Uy  aksurlont  by  Whose  cordial  ook>pe- 
ratibtt:  mueh  mish«  be  aooon^llBhed 
bol^  ibr  the  spirHaal  tod  temporal 
w€A14>eing  oftlie  peopAe. 

Wb  ^]^  to  akl  Who  ha¥e  had  to 
opportomly  of  dbsen^  the'goodpro*- 
duoed'  by  JIm  noiMleBS  labour  of  a 
zeilOQS^  mteltigeDty  and  weU  informed 
paiMi  dcirgyman,  whether  we  m  the 
letft  eiMggdi'ate  the  ellbdts  which 
might  he  expected  t^m  th^ir  encou- 
ragement tod  mddpUcatimi;  tA  ther 
woiM  be  fotthiplied  aAd  encomaiged, 
wetfO  what  we  Teneare  to  propose 
adopted,  in  all  parts  of  the  empire: 
Tract*  of  eo^itry  at-  present '  destitute 
of  ull  prap«r  paBtoral  superintendence* 
wo^«aoB  beaj^  teMimony  to  Ihe  bles- 
sed  eflbcti  of  ihiih  workiii^rby  love  ib^ 
their  nkondamelicnaion.  Tteserrices 
c^  OUT  8hiv«h,  Sn  afll  ihehr  heartfelt  and 
tottdw^  eimpUeity*  wbnld  be  btought 
honte^'to  -  hwrts  vMA  nerrer  bemrd 
wercmiade  tttTingly  acquainted'  wifSh 
themessagiei^salvtttien.  Trnthswhicli 
weve  banwi  when  tttteUdd  by  the  tat* 
conoemed  iPt  in^ffor^snt,  would  come 
witJi  aMQ«tliyittgpewer  fipom  th<6ee  by 
whoos  tber  were  felt  and  exemplified } 
and  the  iBiithfid  misidottaries  would 
daily  witDe«  the  frnit»of  their  labours 
in  r^hteonsnesB  and  peace.  **  The  wiU 
demess  tod  tiie  solitary  phM^e  would  be 
glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  wotdd 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose/' 


And*  Vliat  innovation  would  tlie 
dtftt^e' which  we  advocate  in  the  mode 
of  appointing  to  Church  preferments 
<^erate  upon  the  present  practice? 
Wocdd  imy  of  theaCKnowledffed  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  bishop  be  invad- 
ed^ None  Whatever.  He  wonld  still 
be  sut^teme  and  exolu'siye  in  his  exor- 
cise of  the  power  of  ooUatbi^  to  bene- 
fices. H3s  absolute  authority  in  that . 
particular  would  not  be  in  the  least  in- . 
fringed.  All  that  we  desire  to  see  done 
is  tmtt  he  ^uld  be  placed  in  circxmv- 
stances  most  fhvoursiole  to  the  benefi- 
cial and  legitiinate  exercise  of  that  au- 
^ority.  We  need  not  say  that  at  pre- 
sent the  tenmtations  are  great  to  which 
he  is  exposea,  when  called  oin  to  dis- 
pose of  patronage  connected  wiCh  many 
worUly  advantages.  The  weakness  is 
but  too  natural  which  ma^  incline  him 
to  Regard  his  own  connexions  with  pe- 
cnliar  finvotir.  We  have  heard  of 
more  than  one  ihstance  of  a  bishop  mis^ 
applying  the  text,  ''  he  that  provideth 
not  101*  ISb  own,"'  &o/  &c.  in  a  manner 
▼ery  contrary  to  i^e  mind  of  the  apos- 
tle by  whom  the  words  Were  writteiu 
And  iStsBte  is  great  danger  in  a  world 
like  this,  lest  even  the  best  of  men 
should'  consider  as  <<his  own,'*  that 
wMch  the  providence  of  Qod  has  en- 
trusted to  him  for  purposes  very  ififier- 
ent  from  that  of  makmg  a  provision  for 
his  family  or  connexions;  which  he  is, 
indeed,  empowered  to  distribute  but  not 
permitted  to  enjoy,  in  toy  sense  in  which 
the  enjoyment  of  it  might  preventits  be- 
ing dis^buted  to  the  most  advantage. 
Now  iilhch  is  ihe  danger  against  which 
we  would  fittn  have  him  protected  by 
the  provision  which  would  cause  him  to 
regiurd  his  disposal  of  Church  living, 
as  so  mtoiy  solemn  rel^ious  ^ts,  m 
which  his  first  care  should  be  to  select 
the  fittest  person  he  could  find  for  the 
vacant  preferment.  And  we  do  think, 
that,  if  the  nominations  werO  to  be 
miule  in  the  solemn  manner  we  have 
ventured  to  recommend,  a  predomi- 
nande  would  be  ^ven  to  professional 
and  spiritual  considerations  over  those 
wMch  were  worldly  and  interested,  and 
the  bishop  would  lie  protected  against 
the  most  subtle  and  plausible  delusions 
to  whidi  he  could  be  ei^sed,  and  ena- 
bled, in  the  grtot  majority  of  instances, 
to  prefer  to  the  vacant  benefice  with 
a  single  view  to  God's  ^ory.  It  is,  in- 
deed,  a  position  in  which  a  good  bishop 
irfiould  wish  to  place  himself.  He 
could  not  bettor  exercise  one  of  the 
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mo0l  iifipoHAilt'AiTUHitoD^  6Mlis  )i^)b£M 
tolh^  m&^,  iluin  by  i^ltoi^  iht^ 
ttj^tcAieatvtBatioe,'  In  tlii»'t08t4y<(iays' 
tike  offi<6e  of  pebUnt  irithe  C%up^  iviw 
one  of  teprdttdi;'  The  ibUoveh^  Uy 
wHch  the  cleiw  were  ealled  wan  a  fei^* 
loirshii^ofsa^rnis^.  There  wim^^mt 
temptatioiw  which  oebld  hlitid  '  the 
indraieiit  of  the  mlers andoyeraeen  of 


['s  heritage  bo  -  «s  to  bias  them-y  m 
tlie  ^tribtitiOB  of  the  oftoea  at  dMfh* 
disposal^  in  favour  of  their  awn  kiitdred 
or  fHends.  And  yet  the  special  aid  of 
God  was  invoked,  and  Ihe  prayers  <rf 
the  congregation  were  desired,  when* 
ever  any  were  set  apart  for  attending 
upon  the  ordinances  of  divine  service.- 
Tliis  we  know  applies  more  strictly  to 
ordination,  than  to  acollaition  of  bene- 
fices.  But  in  principle  and  in  spirit  it 
applies  to  both.  And  we  tel  a  deep 
persuasion,  that  if  the  apostles  lived  in 
our  day,  the  course  which  we  reeom* 
mend  would  be  adopted. 

Thns,  we  think,  the  very  best  i>ro- 
vision  wonW  be  made  fbrthei^jpomt^ 
ment  of  good  bi£/hops,  by  whom  the 
Chiwch  would  be  well  and  wisely  wt^ 
perintendcd ;  and  of  able  ministers, 
who  would  commend  themselves  by 
tiieir  godliness  and  their  activity,  in 
their  parochial  ministrations.  If  every 
parish  were  thus  supplied,  and  every 
diocese  thus  admmistered,  we  ask,' 
whether  a  vast  amount  of  good  would 
not  be  done;  and  whether  our  Ohurcfa 
would  not  vindicate  its  claimB  to  the 
station  and  property  rightfully  belong- 
ing to  it,  in  the  eyes  of  all  honest  aM 
competent  observers?  •• 

We  know  there  are  maligtmnt  Dis- 
senters, to  whom  its  exceltence  and  ita 
efficiency  would  be  its  greatest  fkult ; 
and  who  would  be  **  oSended  at  it," 
precisely  in  projiortion  to  the  pro- 
mise of  perpetnify  which  it  wo«ld 
possess  in  the  regards  of  all  good 
men,  when  it  beeame  in  reality 
what  it  ought  to  be,  ^*  the  sirft  of  the 
earth."  'fliere  are  many  Dissentinir 
eommnnities  whose  numbers  are  chie£ 
ly  recrutted  from  the  neglected  Church 
population  of  those  dismcts  in  which 
efficient  and  evangelioal  ministers  ore 
not  to  be  found.  These  would  natu- 
rally regard  any  increased  activity  in 
the  Church  as  cutting  oiF  their  sup- 
plies. And  while  many  of  the  good 
men  amongst  them  would  unfeignedly 
rejoice  at  the  improvement  of  an  in- 


dtitfctte  by  tt^ichfeueh  greiit^Hxtttt^i 
be  efifeeted,  those  of  a  more- scmr  and 
moligiiattt  lum^  whose  (]fosent  had 
rancoured  into  biiternes!^  and  "who 
were  less  actuated  by  r^UgkMw^OKvtie^ 
tkms  than  by  political  ejnte,  would  re- 
gard every  advaooe  which  the  Chnvth 
made  in  ^e  affeotlons  of  the  peo^ 
with  an  an?ry  jealousy,  and  mily  h^ 
it  with  a  fiercer  hatred  the  more  it 
ittcneased  in  pubHc  fkvonr.  Its  very 
•^  virtoes"  would  be  to  them  its  "0Ob- 
mies  ;"  and  its  truest  friends  might 
well  Slay,  wi<ii  tiie  old  maik'  in  1^ 
l^y— 


'*^hl  w1uU«wotMto«ili,wteiii*1iMl»«bmely 
EBveuMM  liiift  ttwt  ^mn  if* 


But  Although  such  must,  iiiei4tably^ 
be  the  case,  not  the  less  should  good 
men  strive  for  t^eomia^ofthe^by, 
when  the  Chureh  may  thus  become  d&- 
tastdfot  to  its  enemies.  Net  on  that 
account  will  the  blessing  of  God  lesT 
rest  ^Don  it ;  nor  the  peaee  and  good- 
wiU  whidi  it  must  dimise  upon  esMh 
be  less  ateceptable  to  its*  Father,  who 
is-  In  heaven.  Wewould  calculate 
npon  a  consrlant  aoeession  to  hs  nnm-^ 
bers  and  its  iniiienee,  in  proportion 
as  itthus'proved  itself  woi*tliyi^ev6ba^ 
don  to  which  itwascatled.  Ifthei^irlr 
of  onriitunpgy  reitfaed,  ladeed,  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  its  parooitfd' 
cter^,  our  Ohnrdh  would  be  so  ad» 
mnnstered  as  to  »eoomplbh  ite  every 
object,  in  the  words  of  one  who  may 
be  called  a  great  moral  philosopher; 
*^  its  ahnple  and  eheerfVil  besmty  would 
engage  urn  first  sensibilHies  of  cMld- 
hood ;  its  gently  insinuated,  yet  pow- 
erfril  discipline  wodld  shield  the  jMi- 
rity  of  youth  j  its  subiSme  tnorafity 
would  illuminate  every  path,  and  ttf^ 
fluenee  ev«ry  movement  of  active  ^t 
and  its  tranquil  ^irit  Wonld  invite  de- 
cUtting  age  to  seek  in  its  soothiiig 
bosom  compensation  for  the  idfirAii- 
ties,  and  knpport  under  the  suflfei'krgs 
of  sinking  natnre."* 

But  much  as  would,  «ndonbted1y, 
be  aiccompfished  by  the  ademption  of 
what  we  have  already  proposed,  more 
would  be  necessary  before  the  Church 
could  be  possessed  of  its  entire  effi- 
ciency. By  the  arrangements  above 
suggested,  we  would  have  a  reasonable 
assurance,  that  good  men,  if  not  the 
very  best,  would  be  called  to  fill  its 
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li^Kst  plaoMc  and  Uiafc 
wcmldlie- given,  ia  chafgei  to  mu^  but 
Ttmi  of  iuieeiceptton*bl«cbara6ter^ilod 
(rfegtubfahed  rq)utlilioo,.  SlUl^  mitchi 
w^)M  lemAin  to*  be  done  for  the  preir 
60iTMioiM>Cthateooleaiftitieal  and  tbeo-' 
Ipgieal  leanun^»  without  vlii<^,  nei^«r 
doetrine  nor  diseipliDe  can  be  efioetun 
i^7.:maiatauoed*  A  well  inetrueted 
piiuster  should  sojfar  resemble  a  well 
inatnactad  scribe*  as  to  be  able,  upon 
eyery  fitting  occaaioii,  "  to  bring  lerth 
£rom  hid  treasury  thii^s  new,  and 
things  old  ;"  he  should  ^able  to  nu* 
dicate  the  claims  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  belongs  to  an  apostolical  an- 
tiquit^F*  against  the  a88um|»tion  of  the 
Papacy,  and  the  presumption  of  Dis- 
sentei^  as  well  as  to  give  a  reason  for 
th0i«ilh  tbat  is.  in  him>  to  the  carpinfi 
ildidel,  tirthe  eandid  inquiiie«;  and 
for.  this  purpose  we  would  propose  >  the 
foJkiwiiig  very  simple,  and,  as  itiaf-* 
pears  to  U8»  tery  satia&etory  anrange* 
Dientw  1 

TheiB  ar»,  in  eirery  diooeae,  laree' 
tqwIl^  in  whieh.ihe  olecgymavi  iacau*^ 
ed  .upon  .to  instruct  not  only  a  radun*- 
daoA^  but  A  een^Mkratively  educated 
popnlatieii*  In  auoh  phiees  he  haa- 
frequentl^r  to  eontcwd  against  abl^e  dis- 
senting miniiten,  who  ;«re  always  ao* 
tive  in  seeking  to  draw  diseijples  after 
them. .  The  arrangements  of  the  eon* 
vmiiddeare  well  calculated  to  giveitv, 
]a;y  membeiB  an  eatimiltion  in  their 
own  eye8>  whiek  tl^i  members  of  our 
Qkurdib  never  feeL  There  is  so 
much  in  ii^  external  management, 
and  io'  providing  funds  £or  iibs  susten*- 
talion,  as  well  as  in  the  choosing  of 
ministers,  entrusted  to  their  diaore* 
tiyon>  or  regulated  by  their  advioe,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  if|  in  many  iA- 
staaces,  they  become  exceedingly  at* 
tsM^ed  to  a  system  thus  eatirSy  de- 
pendent upon  them  ibr  9U[mert  and 
for  direction*  The  feeble  and  rickety 
cluld»  it  has  of^  -been.. observed,  b^ 
comes  the  dearest  to  the  fond  mother^ 
whose  affections  are  called  Ibrth  by'  its 
wantSf  and  whose  constant  care  is  ne- 
cessary for  its  preservation,*  Our  de- 
sire is  not  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
Dissent^  without  which,  as  things  are 
at  present)  we  know  not  what  our  po- 
pulation who  are  deprived  of  the  be- 
nefit of  Church  services  could  do; 


andw&db  notrwwh  to  press  the  ana* 
logy  further  than  that  there  are  bonds 
of  connexioa  by  whi^  lofi^lce-bearers 
beoottO'  sittached^  to  ^  congrega- 
tional systems  ,  of  which  they  are 
membors^  to  irhkik  nothing  eorres- 
ponding 'in  our  Church  can  be  found  ; 
tmdthfrt^il  is»  1^herefore»  more  neces- 
sary that  the  <^urohm|ui  should  be 
armed,  with  weapcms  taken  firom  Uie 
theeibgical  armoury^  in  our  large 
townsi  where  Dissenters  are  numerous^ 
than  in  country  parishes^  where  they 
are eonmaratively  few;  and  that,  ac- 
Gordingly>  every  care  should  be  taken 
that  none  but  properly  qualified  indi- 
viduals should  DO  selected  to  fill  the 
pastoral  office  in  places  where  so  much 
might  depend  upon  the  discretion,  the 
learning,  or  the  ability,  which  would 
be  required  of  them  upon  the  various 
occasions,  where  they  must  come  into 
oontaot  with  the  members  or  ministers 
of  ojpposite  communions. 

The  mode  in  which  we  would  deqire 
tO'  see  such  a^iointments  made  would 
be  this :  let  a  given  number  of  popu* 
loos  towns  be  selected  in  every  diocese 
asbenefiees  to  be  bestowed  upon  ap- 
proved parish  ministers,  afler  a  searcn- 
ing  and  public  examination.  The  can^ 
didates  should  all  be  men  who  had 
served  a  certain  number  of  yearS)  either 
as  rectors  or  curates,. in  other  parishes^ 
and  of  whose  general  fitness  no  doubt 
was  entertained  br  the  diocesan ;  and 
ths  examination  should  embrace  such 
a  rauffe  of  tibeological  learning  as 
might  best  bear  upon  the  errors  or  U&e 
heresies  which  ,might  most  jpressingly 
demand  the  ministerial  vigilance  and 
activity  of  tlie  pastor  about  to  be  ap- 
pointed. 

We  may,  we  think,  take  it  for 
granted,  tl^  tlie  very  fhct  of  such  pi^ 
ri^es  bemg  so  set  apart,  would  (4>e- 
rate  as  a  genend  stimulant  upon  the 
dergy  to  keep  up  their  theological 
Imowledge,  and  to  augment  its  store. 
It  is  not  tdone  the  sue^ssful  candidate 
who  would  be  b^^ted  by  such  an 
arranganent,  bui  all  in  whom  a  pro- 
fessional ardow  was  enkindled  by  the 
hopes  which  were  thus  held  out,  and 
w1m>  would  be  led  to  cultivate  a 
grounded  knowledge  of  their  profes- 
sion with  the  more  care  when  such  a 
reward  might  attend  upon  their  la- 


'  Like  a  poor  iniknt,  sick  and  pained  to  death, 
Yet  dearer  for  its  sickness  every  day." 
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4he  ^mdat4  of  dieotogieid  lesmhtf 
4kimM|li<rat  ^  >wMe  dkiceM;  «m 
tluKt  Ab-  cAetgy^y^iM,  gtnefniHy  flp^ab- 
iag/ beecNad  as  well  itifiNmied^vqMMi 
{aroibftbiuiA  sttbjeetSy  sad'as  ftble-to 
^ifp^  'tfitfa  'Ca0^ftdyci'flHri6s  with  whotai 
th^  wodWl  k«m  to  'OonlMnily  as  tliey 
wovwl  be  distBiidilied  for  mond 
worth  and  personal  aetiyity^  if  fldoettfd 
in  aooorAaooe  with  oar  prooedisg  ar- 


at  the  exaHdnatum  itself  would, 
we  Mnk,  do  groat  good  to  those  who 
heard  itt  and  it  m^ht  be  bo  oondtreti 
ed  as  to  command  a  distoigniflhed  and 
exteneore  audienoe.  Let  die  reader 
safpose  sooh  -an  exaotnattton,  in  aisy 
town*  oondseted  by  the  abtest  men  tn 
Ao  Ghnroh,  <nr  of  the  universities,  an* 
^Bor  the  ansenntendeiiee  of  the  dioeeu 
aan;  and  ftowMlat  cnoesee  to  what 
important  ends-  it  might  be  tsade  snbw 
aeonrient.  Such  an  examlMtion  might 
be  mado  to  take  a  ooiirse  wh^  wo^d 
opciato  as  a  most  powerfbl  anti-soeptie 
to  any  grrea  reli^oiis  or  theologieal 
epidemic  which  m&ht,  at  any  particQ^- 
lar  time  or  place,  nappen  to  pretail. 
Theexamiaer  coiild,  t^'vkilfhlqttes- 
taoas,  draw  out  saoh  Am  and  saiisfaO' 
torr  answers  to  the  varioos  forms  hi 
which  eiror  mi|ht  appear,  as  wonld 
prof e  ita  most  CwMtaai  antidote  j  and 
only  ;the  more  efieoluid,  beorase  not 
eOMrovdniially  directed  against  it. 

TbmBi  while  we  secnred  gcpod  ffOTCrs- 
mcBt' Ibr  onr  EstabliBhment,  throoih 
all  departments  Of  'it,  firm  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  there  would  be 
difi^med  a  ^rigour,  an  intelligence, 
and  an  activity,  which,  commendii^ 
it  to  the  hearts  and  the  nnderstandings 
of  the  people,  wonM  be  the  bM'gna-- 
rantee  for  its  permanence  and  its 
prosperity.  Let  ns  only  provide  that 
our  oidbeps  be  whattfaey  oin|ht  to  be^' 
and  not  what  a  time^servuig  expe^ 
dienoy  would  make  l^iem,  and  tiie 
eflbOtwiU  very  soon  be  visibte  intAte 
mtfyre^ ed  and  improvicig  condition  of 
their  clergy  ^  and  let  awch  a  mode  c^ 

Spottttment  to  cutm  of  sonls  be 
opted,  as  we  have  proposed;  and  the 
cases  wonld  be  rare,  indeed,  in  whidi 
the  fittest  men  were  not  pfeforyad; 
We  woald  be  glad,  also,  to  see  a  partf»^' 
mentaryretum  made  of  the  proinotions 
whidi  took  place  in  etery  diocese,  in 
each  socceeaing  year ;  not,  by  any 
means,  that  the  bishops  should  he  held 


rtoAweiHtbte  to  any  lay  assombty  Tor  tn^r 
discretion  -  in  the  discharge  of  tnetr 
AjMritiiid  fnjictioi0, '  bnt  that  tho  Oer* 
tsinty  dfpoblic  scrutiny  thi^ttncrease 
their'  cotts^ousness  or  re^nsiMiity, 
and  that  the  distinctiott  mfght  bo 
Nearly  cistablished  between  what  was 
their  own,  for- personal  tue,  and'iHiat 
was  entrusted  to  Aeir^mam^emcnt  for 
official  disfenbution. 

We  have  purposely  oknitted'dl  Oon- 
sideMioti  oftl&c  appointment  Of  \>i- 
shlops  by  ejection;  ^  dettos,  ^be 
arcndeaeons,  and  die  parochial  dergy', 
or  any  modification  of,  or  sdection^m, 
Aat  body,  being  the  patrons.  We  do 
not  say  tiiat  if  the  altematiiye  Was  be- 
tween tiiat  and  the  present  mode, 
much  might  Hot  be  saia  in  its  fiiVot? ; 
orralftier,  indeed,  so  niu<!h  might  be 
said  nminat  the  one,  as  to  give  a  con- 
siderable d^ree  of  countenance  to  the 
ether.  But  that  is  sot  the  ease*;  ano- 
l^ier,  and  a  better,  and,  what  h  tety 
important,  a  still  more'  practic^to 
course  is  open  to  us,-  in  the  one  winch 
we  have  ventured  to  propose;  and 
we  honestly  eottfeas,  that  we'  novcr 
OWdd  reconcile  oursdvcs  to  tiie  intcr-^ 
minable  ctils'  of  contested  episcopal 
efeictions. 

Wcknowthat  ih  tine  Roman  C^itho* 
lio  Ghttklshi  in  this  c6Utttry,  suah  &* 
practice  prefaSs  i  blit  we  knchv,  atoo, 
the  ovib  Whieh  it  senehites.  Wd  a^ 
anyone  acquainted  witit  Ronuiti  Ca- 
tholie  belaud,  wh^her  any  peit^ 
lovii^  clergyman  of  tikat  persuasion, 
adverse  to  smfo,  a  strat^er  tv  political 
cOtttentiob,  ahdO|*posea  to  aU  agita- 
tion for  a  ftepeal  of  the  Union,  wouM 
have  the  smallest  chance  of  a  vacant' 
mitre?  It  is  well  knowii  llAit  he* 
would  Uot.  It  h  Well  known  tiiat  =tiie 
POpO  himself  would  endanger  his  au- 
thimty  o¥er  the  Romanists  in  tMr 
countryi  if  he  attofupted  to  force  such 
a  prelate  upotk  them.  It  is  wen  known 
that  canvassings  for  the  office  take' 
phlo^  long  before  tike  vacancy  occurs ; 
and  that  candidates  are  plodded,  ten 
deep,  fyr  preferments,  to  mose  by 
Whose  infiuence  and  activity  they  mar' 
hope  to  be  successful.  All  tiiis  is 
matter  of  perfect  notoriety  in  this 
country ;  and  although  it  may  be  per- 
foctly  compatible  wit£  l&e  interests  of 
a  system  which  contemplates  temporal 
ends,  and  the  whole  force  of  which  is 
iriarsballed  and  disciplined  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  political  objects,  it 
would  be  very  incompatible  with  the 
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Bpintnul  WKftnUnipm  of  jmth-m  j9^ 
UxUi  tm  oura»  b  which  the,qii«Ufic«^ 
tioQs  of  ihe  bishop  a¥e.not  tohe  jpnght 
for  in  hia  powier  or  his  influence  4m  m 
pcliucal.partizaDy  hat  in  his  movaU> 
u&  hi»  learmnjTt  in  hit  pie^>  in.hia  be* 
neyolenoe»  ano^jn  the  oniet  «o4  unofri 
tentatipns  exercise  of  «il  those  .vartnes 
which  teach  him  '<  to  hoooor  all  men» 
to  love  the  brethren^  tojfeav  God^-wul 
toiiDnoor  the  king.*' 

F^  this  reason^ we  would, np^.iiit 
the  present  4«ir»,^^  onir  bishppe 
(SioaeiL  by  what  is  called  canonicai 
election*.  We  r^axd  the  pnetiee  oC 
the  Church  of  Home  in  that  partiieii* 
lar^  more  aaa  warning  than  as  an  ex/^ 
mflkm  \fe  eschew  with,  pesaibly*  « 
necTona  SQliaitade^  ^.perils  of aodti 
striie  and  snch  diyisions  as  would  un^ 
dmihtedly  be  engendered,  were  ihe 
selection,  of  the  diooesan  entrusted,  io 
ipe  clergy.^  The  yarious  «iodifi«^v 
tions  of  opinion  upon  aonHaasential 
peiota,  which  may  y  at  present,  be  en^ 
tftrtai|ied  hj  indiTiduats  without  dia« 
iN^rb^  the  hannony  of  the  body  s^ 
Uuge^  would  then  be  .nu^pifiedy  byth^^ 
skU  q£  partizaos»  ]>ey(wd  their  dee^ 
i0]ygartani!e^  The  l^ttlepfwxmith^oieaniT 
which  may,  at  present,  in  theeleri- 
caiii.aa  in  tl^e  natuiad  bodyybe.per- 
fectly  consistent  with  a  staiOi  of) 
healths  wonldall  become  inflamed  intO; 
the^  diseases  of ,  whi^  th^  aiay  be* 
considered  the  gemunal  representi^ 
tives.  if  exposed  to  the  sntion  of  each* 
influenoes  aiB>weuld  be  sure  to  bee(WU9i 
predominant^  w^  party  seal  was 
excited^  as  it  would,  undoubtedly  be,^ 
hy  such  elections-  as  take  plaoe  in  the 
Greek  Churchy  or  in  the  Chuschof 
Borne  in  Ireland* 

.  Were,  each  individnaL  pastor  eon- 
scious  that  his  vote  was  important  in 
the  choice  of  &  bishc^,  it  ia  n  conside* 
ratton- which  would  ever  be  intruding 
itself  upon  his  miody  and  disturbing 
the  settled  tranquillity  in  which  he 
could  best  perfenn  his  parochial  dutiesu 
Instead  of  counselling  the  wayward,  in** 
structing  the  ignorant,  visiting  the  sick, 
or  attending  to  the  wants  of  his  poorer 
narishionerSt  it  is  most  likely  that 
ne  would  be  engaged,  at  all  eventa- 
the  felicitation  woiud  be  great  to  ca- 
llage in«  some  plan  for  promoting  the- 
mterests  of  the  candidate  for  whom  he 
fidbt  interested  at  the  coming  election^ 
The  logic  is  subtle  b^  whidi  he  n^ht 
ddude  himself  to  believe  that,  in  thus 
acting,  he  was  b^  performing  his  duty. 


tetheChwreh.  TheiBearofaseUtliQii 
by  which»  in^hiiiindcilient,  Gospeltrnik 
might  be  QompDen){ied>  wonldafibrd<a 
plausible  jnatifioaliign.fer  «ay  4HBbe«nt 
of.  exertion  by^  wftaeh . eo^  a^eaUmilrf 
mkht  beamted,  lOvaa  theogbit  in^ 
Tohed  the  oUivsenop  the  .oonpro» 
mise^  of  the  ^ntieaniosre  hnmediatriy 
pertainii^g  to.  his  offioe^  and  whicfc 
pottld  not,  without  cryn^  deUnqHett^, 
be  ne^e^ted. 

And^ as  the modeof  appMteen* hy 
commissioners,  which  we  tewmmmi^ 
weold.be  iroe  firiMn  theevils  just  enu* 
metated,  and  othera  which  mi^  be 
more  ta  be  deplored,  so  tt  would  be 
a  less  violent-  innovation  open  pre* 
ient  usages  and  move  within  the  eons'^ 
potency  of  a  government  honestly  die- 
posed  to  carry  it  ont  hi  praodee.  It 
would  require  no  legislative  enaetment 
whatever*  Lord  John  Russel  mgkt, 
to^rrowy  set  the  whole  machinery  in 
motion^  fay  whieh  ceod  so  extensive 
miffht  beaeoomplisbed.  He  woold 
only  have  to  advise  her  Majeaty  to  do 
what  was  done  hy  her  illuatriooa  inp^ 
decess<Br»'  William  the  Third,  and  an 
initiative  would  immediately  he  given 
tethe^ystenb  the  value  of  whioE  we 
hayoi  we  tmst  not  vainlyy  endeavoored 
to  impress  upon  our  readers.  When  the 
Peliverer  entered  upen  his  royal  Ame* 
tionsr  he  felt  that  something  better 
than  hie  ew«  guidanoe  waa  necessary 
to  enable  hhn  to  iudge  ai»^t  respeol* 
ing  the  claims  of  the  diflfmnt  eandi* 
dates  :f6r  promotion  to  the  episeopal 
bench ;  andy  aooordingly^  aoommission 
was  appoanted»  composed^  trustwor- 
thy individuals,,  by  whom  his  judgment 
inaU8U(4matteflrswasguided»  TlMtvery 
same  thing  it  is  perfectly  competent  to 
her  present  Majesty  to  do  at^  the'  pre- 
sent day.  She  may  say  to  her  prime 
miniatery  ''the  secular  affairs  which 
you  have  to*  manage  and  to  eensBder 
are  so  manerousaim  so  pressing  as  to 
leave  j^ou  bat  little  time  for  attendii^ 
to  the  interesta  of  religion.  While  the 
empire  at  home  claims  your  constant* 
care  and  vigilance,  there  is  no  portion 
of  the  globe  to  which  your  attention 
must  not  be  anxiously  directed,  with  a^ 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  national 
resources,  and  the  better  govenunent 
of  oar  colonial  d^iendeneies.  It  is  not 
from  you,<o0  iW>m  any  one  engaged  like 
you,  tluht  lean  ^lp€^t,  the  best  advice 
respecting  the  appointment  of  the  fit- 
test persons  to  act  as  overseers  and  go- 
vernors in  the  Chorofar  of  which  I  am. 
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a^airs,  and  in  whose  4i9intere8tediive8«^ 
«is4(KQw^«ad4bane^n«  iuat^conMence 
aia^  be  jreposedi  b[f  wWe/Oouo^J 
may  be  'guided  when  called  ^pon  to 
nme  «o  epi0oq>al4^pQmUD«|it;"  were 
herM<ye8ty  thu«  toexppeffs  herself 
e^v?jiQkig»  eA  the  aame  tim»,  a  defbeimii^ 
nation  not  to  be  diTerted  by  plaii6U4e 
w(^^  ftom  A  deaign  so  righteoi^ey  and 
as  9wah  in  aooordanoe  with  sound  po- 
licy as  with  light  reason^  nothing  anom 
need  be  said  i^n  the  matter ;  the 
oommission  must  forthwith  be  appoint*- 
ed;  and  by  that  one  stroke,  a  com* 
mencement  would  besiven  to  a  system 
by  which  new  life  wovud  be  imparted  to 
the  Church,  and  which  must  soon  be- 
co^me  productive  <^  blessings  of  which 
the  remotest  posterity  might  experience 
ike  advantage. 

. , ,  It  wouldy.  iudeed,  rejiuire  a  sel^e^ 
l^yil^  politician  to  /ori^nate  sueh  a 
mrq}^^  hy  which  much  u^uenee  must 
be  sacnficed,  which  may  at  pesent  be 
employed  with  advantage  m  secular 
amrs*  A  bishopric,  as  a  piece  of 
patrona^e^  is  a  very  shewy  thing  in  the 
hands  en  a  minister,  and  we  can  well 
understand  the  reluctanoe  with  which 
such  means  of  influencing  pdUtical 
partisans,  and  oarryinjg  on  die  govern* 
menty  would  be  relinquished.  We 
there&re  never  expect,  humanly  speak* 
in£^  to  see  any  '  tok  sacrifice  voluntas 
ri^  made  j — and  our  whole  depend* 
ence  ior  the  success  of  our  proposal 
consists  in  the  aj^roval  whieh  it  wmf 
receive  from  the  publie,,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  may  interest  good  and 
aaalous  men  to  press  for  its  s^ption. 

JS^or  is  it  the  least  of  the  recommend* 
ations  of  what  we  propose,  that  while^aa 
a  whole^  it  would  be  of  inestimable  va- 
lue, there  is  no  part  of  it  which  m%ht 
not  be  adopted  with,  advantage.  The 
queen,  as  we  have  stated*,  oomd,  of  her 
own  mere  motion*  orig^inate  the  com* 
mission  for  the  a{^intment  of  bishops; 
and  every  bish<^  might,  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  *^  suo  motu^"  adopt  the 
other  arrangements,  which  would  go 
far  to  promote  ecclesiastical  learn- 
ing, and  to  ensure  the  selection  of  effi- 
cient pastors.  Thus  the  nuK^iinery 
might  be  set  in  motion,  ^ilfeer  altc^e- 
ther,  which  would  be  by  far  the  best, 
or  in  separate  parts,  by  such  individual 

S relates  as  might  deem  it  wise  or  expe- 
ient.      And  we  venture  to  promise^ 


iha4»  aa  i^p '«»iiti  vaadtr«6di6iddy,  it 
ifouldrbefotindt^U0058filuL        .    i- 

It  p0Bses8aa  ,  jtl»«i « advaatage  r  over 
more:  p(HmllKr<  a»d  extei»ttT»<  Bohentt 
of  Chunui  'i^atopik  that»'«hoiild„  it^  be 
foMnduinsufilmftt,'  thetpowes  of :  ad- 
ifaoeing  iremain»}  whareaa  i£ik»  ^iibeam 
should  wQi^  mischievoQBly j  the  posrar 
of  receding  wogld  be  taken,  awy.  We 
ma^i.botkui  secular  and  in  ecctsahstfe- 
cal  affairs^  advfyaeefooiA  iba^  Issft^the 
HMre  popular  I  bat  we^eaano^at  eaOlket, 
repeat  mnn.  the  i  mace  pop«l«rlo  die 
l^ss,  m  the^ureseilt  dem^Ooralioal  tanv* 
perament  of  nien'a  mmds,  without  «»- 
dangering,  a  convnlflion,  ^Smuldthe 
commission  prove  but  the  embodtment 
of  ministerial  influence  under  axriolher 
form,  or  become,  itself,  infected  wxth^a 
spirit  c^  intrigue  and  j<^bing,  it  wiese 
easy  to  pass  to  the  mode  of  oanottiorf 
election.  But  let  the  latt^  prove -ia- 
eflicient  or  vieioua  in  ac^  of.the  vaiae«s 
ways  whieh  we.  have  abeady  .ende»- 
VQured  to  point  out»  and  na  veconrae 
to  the  ibrmev  ean  be  adopted* 
*  And  it  ic^  aurely»  a  peculiarity  ^;hioh 
^ould  reoommend  it  to  all  moJforale 
men,  that  what  we  propose  would  eomt 
promise  no  Church  principle  whatever^ 
The  sovereign  would  still  retain  ike 
high  positicm  whic^  she  at  jireaent  occu- 
pies, as  die  Church  of  England's  tesL. 
poiral  head,  no  fbrejgn  priooe  or  poten- 
tiate axercisinganyj  unsdiction  over  her 
clerffy.  The  rights  and  i)ri)rikge8  of 
the  oislM^a  would  nemfdn  just  as  .th^ 
are,  the  only  chan^  bein^  that  they 
would-be  i^boad  11141  pooHmn  zes|ie8^ 
ing  their  exercise,  in  which  every  good 
bishc^  wonldplaee  himaelC  And  %ho 
trill  deny  that,  in  populous  places, 
where  theDissentere  have  the^GtilialH^ 
the  Church  should  have  its  Davids? 
There  are  some  by  whom  we  will  be 
told  that  all  that  should  be  left  t»  the 
d»cretion  of  the  bidio^  And  so  uy 
we.  also ;  but^  to  the  bishop  exemplecl 
from  influences  that  mislead,  and  plaoed 
under  influeaceb  thal.tranld  punfy  hie 
heart,  and  direct  hk  judgment.  AU 
that  we  propose^  to  do  is  to  take  him 
out  of  a  not-bed  of  temptations  whio^ 
must  prove  too  strong  for  nM>rtal  mas, 
and  place  him  within  the  sphere  xif  at- 
tractions which  may  draw  hia  mind 
from  earth  to  heaven.  And  wa  ■uiili 
do  so,  not  to  interfere  witik  hia  m  tile 
discharge  of  hi»d«>fyhrt  that  he  might 
be  bettir  «Hbled  to  discharge  it  in 
ivdh  a  way  as  might  prove  him  a  faith- 
ih!  servant  of  the  living  Grod. 
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Tbw^nftAT^W  Admitted  I  afid«lill 
it  may  be  said,^  istkM  ire'  binre  m%  OA 
yet  adts^trtod'totlie  ro<9t'of  iii^  etil. 
It  <will  he  tuAxkUiti^i  •  aif d  m&ititabied 
with'  gi^eafc "fih^nr  of  reasony  that  the 
oler^  are  not  'gaffiekntly  numevevs 
«D  anewer  l^e  Tarious  demattda  npoa 
tkem;  aad  that  it  will  he  Tain  to 
lodk  for  any  great  imptoireBient  in 
th«  working  of  the  efirtablishoient,  un- 
til that  defioieiK^  is  supplied. 

AIL  ikifl  wtvmf  Bomk,  whSe  w« 
8t^  fxmtend^  that  an  increase  in  the 
usefulness  <k  the  Chnroh  establish- 
■lent^  ax  it  is,  may  prove  the  very 
best  preculrsor  to  such  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  its  elezgy>  ns  may  make 
It  what  it  ought  to  be.  ''To  him 
that  hatii,  shfUl  be  given,"  is  a  rule 
not  more  i^plicable  to  Christians  as 
indrridiialsy  than  to  the  body  at  lar^e. 
The  very  best  mode  of  acquirmg 
funds  for  fhture  usefulness,  is  to  ex- 
Inbit  a  xeal  according  to  knowled^ 
At  tide  present  time,  "[niere  is  a  germi- 
native  power  in  the  sanctified  etier* 

§ies«cC  religious  men>  which  r^ro- 
iiee»  one  hundred  fold  the  seed  of 
lUth  which  has 'been  sown  in  love. 
And  we  never  yet  have  known  an 
instance  in  which  a  proper  exertion 
was  made  by  a  Christian  pastor  to 
enlarge  his  Church,  or  increase  his 
scbods,  or  be  useful  in  any  other 
walk  of  Christian  charity,  in  which 
lie  was  not  met  by  the  sympathies  of 
an  awakened  people,  who  have  often 
evinced  a  difposition  to  go  far  be- 
yond the  limits  which  he  had  pre- 
scribed. 

And  so,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  would 
be,  if  the  Church  at  large  were  placed 
in  A  condition  to  act  upon  the  com- 
munity  in  general,  as  individual  cler- 
gyitien  have  been  often  known  to  act 
upon  particular  cbngregations.  Let 
the  public  only  be  made  to  ^1  the 
efficiency  of  the  cl€irgy>  and  the 
eleiTgy  will  soon  experience  the  libe- 
rality of  the  pubKe:  When  they  shew 
what  they  have  done,  they  will'  best 
prove  what  they  can  do;  and  the 
funds  will  never  be  wanting  fbr  their 
maintenance,  when  they  are  them- 
selves  not  wanting  to  the  cause  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

It  is  one  thing  to  pamper  a  slug- 
gish and  an  inefficient  clergy,  it  is 
another  to  provide  a  suitable  mainte- 
nance for  an  active  and  an  efficient 
body  of  pastors.  And  it  is  our  de- 
sire to  see  what  we  have  well  hus- 


banded; as  ffte  very  best  meaite  of 
WicfVLhing  that  increased  protislon. 
Which  may  be  required  by  tmr  jn*. 
creasing  necfessitftes. 

Many  say,  increase  1^  nwAberof 
Ihe  elei^  in  order  to  inerease  ^w 
efficiency  of  the  Church.  We  8«r, 
increase  the  efficiency  of  iked  Chorda,' 
and  you  are  sure  to  obtain  any  re- 
quired  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
deiw. 

Wrthont  sucb  in<»'etted  efficiency, 
it  is  our  belief  that  anv  numerical 
Addition  to  ihe  body  of  the  clergy, 
would  operate  very  little  reaal  good. 
Undoubtedly,  if  it  were  regarded  a« 
mere  patronage,  and  no  provifflon 
made  for  the  wise  and  righteous  se- 
lection of  pastors,  so  that  they  might 
be  suitably  located  where  they  would 
be  most  efficient,  instead  of  the  wil- 
derness becomin?  a  garden,  the  gar. 
den  would  soon  become  a  wilderness. 
Carelessness  and  seeularity  would 
mark  the  character  of  tliose  who 
were  the  appointed  moral  instructors 
of  the  people.  A  mere  mechanical 
routine  of  duty  would  take  "p\tt^ 
of  those  active  and  cordial  mims^ 
tratjons,  which  alone  can  bring  con^ 
viction  to  the  human  heart  that  the 
ministers  of  ike  Gospel  are  in  earnest 
in  their  sacred  calling.  It  is  only 
when  they  are  seen  to  ^  their  ap- 
pointed wovk  ^'not  as  eye-servants 
or  men-pleasers, "  that  they  wilt  be  iife- 
oognieed  as  the  J"  servants  of  the  liviBg* 
€rcd."  And  it  is  only  when  they 
Are  so  recognized,  that  they  can  de- 
liver their  divine  message  with  any 
confident  assurance  that  it  mudt  be 
listened  to- with  attention. 

We  say,  therefore,  let  us  put  the 
Church  as  it  is,  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  present  ttsefhlness,  and 
we  may  confiaently  trust  to  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  tlmt  increasing  means 
of  future  usefulness  will  speedily  be 
found.  Let  our  ^ideavour  be>  to  do 
the  most  with  sttch  means  as  we  have, 
and  we  may  be  well  aBsiired  that 
"the  morrow  wiU  tah»  care  for  the 
things  of  itself.*'  A  little  leaven,  we  • 
aise  told,  leftveneth  the  whole  mass, 
Aiid  when  we  do  our  parts,  trusting  in 
Grod's  blessing,  we  n^d  not  fear  Uiat 
HE  will  not  do  HIS. 

We  have  no  desire  to  see  the  body 
grow  in  mere  bulk,  while  the  mental 
and  the  moral  power  waxes  feeble.  An 
enormous  idiot  might  thus  be  pro- 
duced ;  a  mockery  of  humanity,  ra- 
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tlwr  thin  a  ratioiuil  huauin  ore«tttt«^ 
Our  diiiitt  i8»  to  see  both  grovr  toge» 
tber;  tike  zttstraitiin^,  dmsttnf,  wA 
gOTonivig  power  maiatainnig  Hb  dko 
wpeoidaae;^  oyer  the  ph^aioa&DergiM ; 
and  that  informiBg  qnrit  liiwatingx 
tiie  wholes  by  which  man.  heoomes  ar 
IMo^  0o«L  It  i»  oaAy  whea  the; 
Chiixdi  progreflses  iht{^  that  k  can 
be  trnlF  called  the  body  of  the 
Lord.  It  is  not  by  the  mere  addi- 
Uon  of  worldly  snbstanoey  or  the  in- 
ciunbranoa  of  a  secalar  clergy^  that 
it  can  accomplish  the  end  for  which 
it  was  instituted.  A  presiding  power 
must  be  maintained,  and  a  system  of 
discipline  enfon^d,  such  as  may  en-^ 
sure  the  due  perfarnumce  of  its  sa- 
cred duties ;  and  such  proyision  must 
be  made  for  the  selection  and  the 
a{^intment  of  its  bishops  and  pas- 
tors, as  may  afford  the  best  grounded 
assurance  that  none  but  approved 
good  men  will  be  called  to  preside 
OTer  its  interests,  or  to  officiate  in 
its  ministrations.  Let  this  be  done, 
and  the  number  of  the  clergy  may 
allowably  increase  as  fast  as,  but  no 
fiister  than,  such  a  power  can  keep 
pace  with  ihem.  In  such  a  case,  the 
increase  will  be  a  healthy  increase. 
When  it  foUaws  efficien<nr,  it  wiU  be 
as  wholesome  food  to  the  human  body, 
and  become  duly  appropriated  to  pur- 
poses of  nutriment,  and  generatiye  Of 
strength  and  vigour.  When  it  pre^ 
cedes  efficiency,  it  often  but  encum- 
bers the  system  it  was  intended  to 
benefit;  and  like  a  surfeit  to  an  in- 
dolent ntian,  instead  of  producing  ac- 
tivity and  health,  it  but  d^KMits  die 
seeds  of  decaf  and  death.  We  are, 
therefore,  desirous  to  see  our  recom- 
mendations for  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church  in  full  opera- 
tion, bdbre  any  measures  are  taken 
for  die  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
clergy,  which  miffht,  if  not  wisely 
ordered,  only  panmdly  disappoint  the 
expectations  or  the  sood  men  by  whom 
they  were  promoted. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  revival 
of  the  houses  of  convocation ;  but  that 
is  a  subject  which  would  require  in  it- 
self a  lengthened  diaoossion,  mhI  we 
cannot  do  more  than  very  briefly  ad- 
vert to  it  at  present,  as  one  deserving 
crave  constderatSon.  **  What,  sir,"  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  vigorous 
conversational  sdlies,  **  shall  Scotland 
have  her  honse  of  as^mbly,  and  shall 
not  the  Chorch  of  England  have  her 


beuses  of  coiitefcat^  ?*"  But  it  ft,  wv 
Ihink,  a  qnestion  wM<^  should  not  be 
decided  by  rofcrencc  tty  any  spirit  ev 
rivalry  betw^n  onr  Chnreh  mA  any 
dSeseming  oemttunieits.  In  rctaioifig 
what  they  have  the  8<NPttii)r  peo^  may 
bav«  done  w«tt.  It  is  ahotfaets  and 
»  verv  dMBwent  matter,  whether  w% 
wouhldo  well  in  reviving  what  harbeeik 
<tfsoo0fSniied  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  ft  is,  however,  a  point  iqioQ 
which  we  do  not  ^iltore  topronomee, 
in  the  abstract,  any  potAtive  jn<l%tneht. 
B«t  diis^e  wiH  venture  to  si^,  that  it 
vk  a  measnre  for  whkh  the  puhlie  are 
not  at  present  prepared.  It  wo«kl 
r^^idre  a  strong  f)ree  of  popnhur 
opinion  to  sustain  our  Chureh  au- 
thorities hi  the  position  which  ihej 
would  assume,  wcfre  they  now  to  take 
their  plane  as  an  estate  of  the  reahn, 
and  legidate,  in  conjunction  with  the 
sovereign,  for  the  eoclesiastloal  and 
smrituaJ  intei^ets  of  the  kiogdom. 
We  do  not  say  that  a  time  will  never 
come  when  such  an  assembly  mi^  be 
revived -with  advantage.  And* our 
conviction  is,  that  sttch  a  period  may  be 
gpreatly  accelerated  by  such  such  mea- 
sures for  the  improvement  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Church  estabhshment  as 
we  have  recommended.  Let  these  be 
adopted,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  whe- 
ther our  Church  is^  or  is  not,  capable 
of  vindMOting'  its  claims  to  the  position 
whieh  it  oocnpies,  as  the  moral  instruc- 
tor of  the  people.  If  it  be  not,  nothing 
more  need  be  said  ;— it  must  die  the 
death  of  aU  inefficient  mttitutes.  If 
it  be,  then  a  current  of  pohHc  ikvour 
will  bear  it  upward  and  forward,  so 
that  any  reasonable  propomtions,  hav- 
ing for  their  dject  an  aogiiMntation 
of  its  nsefulness,  will  be  reiMiily  enter* 
tained.  We  Bay»  therefore^  to  all  ad- 
vocates for  a  revival  of  the  houaes  ai 
convocation,  aasirt  us,  in  the  firat  v^ 
stance,  in  abcomplishing  what  we  have 
proposed,  and  you  Will  be  taking  the 
most  effectual,  if  not  the  only,  means 
of  restoring  to  the  Church  her  ancient 
authority,  as  exercised  when  her  pre^ 
lates  and  her  re^nresentatives  were  call- 
ed upon,  as  regularly  as  the  houses 
of  parliament,  to  assemble  for  despatch 
of  business  in  edclesiastieal  affiurs. 

Buty  to  the  adversaries  of  such  re- 
vival we  would  say,  it  is  one  thing  to 
withhold  from  churchmen  a  pbww  of 
le^slatbg  for  themselves,  and  their 
own   peculiar  concerns,   in  spiritual 
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matters,  and  anothtr,  to  exolode  them 
from  «mf  piUce  mUm  QQBmmi%^mim^ 
oC  parliam^at  pH)m  UialfcLKiqffdoiiv  * 
Howww  U  maf  b» .  ccmteBdii.  tlMtf 
th»  one  k  not  «■  ii^yr  it  aao^MMTef^ 
]j»  by  «v^  b#  Beneudy  SAMAta^i^iUial^ 
theQtfa^isiietMi  inMilt.    Th^ni^ 
r«it  that  98  i^ot  pfOtMted.  bj  ill  owi^< 
rqir6Matati¥es  m  thai  aMenblv»  ia 
8mr«^  %QO0tr  ^r  latCHfr  ie  be  vittiimied*' 
If  the  pt o^Msion  of  the^  kw,  or  tiie 
proJfoenon^  of  medMue^  «r  the  military 
profeMioDs  were  Mt  without  adeqaate 
proteetof  9»  hew  eoon  would  the^iow  and 
the  detriment  which  they  imist  expe- 
rimce  awaken  them  to  the  tfoeirity  of 
seelang  for  redrew  in  therepeal  of  the 
iHeablpiJg  tetiHee  by  ifWk  they  were 
BO  gremy  affgriered?      And  h  the 
Ghorcby  while  depriyed  of  its  eocleei* 
astliMl  legialalnre,  the  onlr  profcBMon 
which  shall  be  ezehided  from  baTing 
mcmbert  of  its  own  body  to  defend  its 
own  r%ht»in  that  house  of  parHamenti 
.  which  IS  now  recoeniaed  as  thegrea^ 
governing  power  of  the  kingdom  ?  W^ 
hmmbly  submit  that  this  is  meet  mon* 
stirousy  and  onridb  not  to  be  endored 
aoy  longer^      What  is  there  in  the 
chanKter  of  a.  ohurehman  which  dis-. 
qnaliftes  him  inr  ji  seat  in  parliament? 
Will  it  be  ttfd»  he  has  etoa^  to  do 
in  atlisi^ng  to  the  dntiee  of  his  pa-* 
rish  ?     Suppose  he  1ia$  no  parcel^ 
dotiea  which  require  his  attendance, 
and  that  he  n   emhienily   qualified^ 
by  learning  aad  aUlitieS}  to  throw  a 
light  Apon  the>Tarielu8  questions  touch- 
ing the  nghts  and  privili^es  of  the 
Churchy' whidi  so  ^Requentlv  come  un- 
der disoosmoo,  wiil  it  still  be  con- 
tended thai  his  ecdesiaBtical  character 
should  be  a  her  to  his  election  by  any 
constituency  deairing  him  as  a-  repre* 
seaiative?     We  say  that?ihe  proposi- 
tion is  ontrageous  foUy>  if  li  be  not 
deUbecate  wmkednesB.     Whail^the 
moat  .envenomed  Socmiaiiy  the  wildest 
dissentiBg  minister^  dudl  be  at  perfect 
liberty  to  enter'  the  fHcuse  of  Com^ 
nwDS  as  an  assailant  of  the  Churchy  Mul 
no  one  of  her  own  chosen  champions 
maf  meet  them  there  to  defend  herl 
In  such  a  contest  it  may  easily  be -con- 
jeetwred  who  must  go  to  the  wall ;  if, 
indeedf  contest  it  wight  be  called^ 
**  uU  tu  yapulas»  ^o  .vapnlo  tantum. " 
We  may  be  told  tAiat  the  Church  is 


well  represented  by  the  University 
meinhMrt*  fin*  while  we  thank  th« 
li^  gentfemen  £sr  ^e  degree  in  which 
Ibey  hanre  extteded  their  pf ejection  to 
»  Meoffuered  establishment,  we  trtterly 
detty  tint  the  universities  should  ba 
Compelleil  to  elect  none  but  IsVmeii ; 
soid^that  lie  very  qualifications  which 
best  fit  anieoi  for  attending  to  Iheir 
ititerdatst  and  the  int^ests  of  the 
Ohtrrdiy  are  thoBe  which  mi^st  be  eu; 
tirely  ekchided  from  their  consideri^^ 
tion.  We  would  as  earpestly  discount 
tenancc  the  principle  of  electing  frojn 
the  ckrgy  to  the  e^cchision  of  the  laity^ 
as  we  reprobate  that  of  electing  from 
the  lidty>  to  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy. 
What  we  say  is,  tet  the  constituencies, 
in  every  case,  be  equallv  fre^  to  chpose 
their  representalives,  nrom  the  one 
class,  or  from  the  other^  just  as  their 
judgments  or  iheir  inclinations  may 
l0ad  them ;  and  Let  no  undeserved  re-; 
preach  be  visited  ppon  an  order,  which 
for  leiqming,  for  ability^  for  integrity, 
for  moderation;  and  for  wisdom,  may 
well  cjaim  an  equality  ^t  leasts  with 
that  of  any  other  in  th^  .United  King- 
dom.* .. 
And  whajt  we  no>y«uggcst  is  the  ni.Qr|! 
necessary,  not  pnly  iccause  the  hpy^^s 
of  convocation  are  practically  ^xtinct^ 
but  because  reforms  have  tajten  place 
in  parljfUQcnt  which  have  introduceid 
a  ^opi^h  aod  Dissenting  interest  into 
Ae.  Bouse  of  .Commons,  against  which 
the  Cturcb  has,  in  that  assembly,  i^o 
su^cient,  protection.  The  misrepre- 
sentations^ the  ignorance,  the  c^yw- 
niee,  the  slanders  by  which  it  is  a^-. 
sailed,  jcannpvex  be  adequately  exposed 
or  repelled  by.  any  J>ut.thope  ^hp^o 
professional  ftc^uAintaiiO^  with  ,  the 
subj^t  gives  tnem  Qomioand  .over  .m 
its  various  /detail^,  whioh .  n^ay  T^ell 
enable  them  to  i^^  wit^  Authority. 
A  churchman  may. possess  Jbums^lf  of 
a  knowledge  qi  mUit^y  matters,  ^  as 
to  underatajid  the  merits  of  a  cam- 
paign; but  who  w.ouldf  ,on  that  ac- 
count, consider  him  entitled,  tp  super^ 
Bede>  in  the  discussion  of  such  mat,tiBr8, 
th^  praictical  professional  experience  of 
a  great  copw^and^  ?  J?o  ,one,  ,tr^ly . 
And  wo,  say  but  th^  same  .thing  re- 
specting Cnurph  afiairs.  While  the 
li^ty  UMiy  be  invijted,  the  clergy 
should  npt  be  forbidden>  tp  discuss 
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them  in  the  house  of  commons.  While 
the  one  are  free  to  attack,  the  other 
should  be  equally  free  to  defend.  We 
look  in  vain  for  any  suitable  exposure 
of  the  monstrous  fidlacies  of  Mr.  Uume, 
and  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne.  They  are 
answered,  indeed; — ^buthow?  Coldly 
and  apologetically;  as  if  their  antago- 
nists only  invited  attack;  as  if  they 
were  conscious  that  there  was  a  prima 
facie  case  against  them;  as  if  thev 
were  half  ashamed  of  the  cause  which 
they  were  commissioned  to  defend; 
only  anxious  to  make  a  plausible  show 
of  resistance  to  hostility,  which  they 
felt  must,  in  the  end  be  successful. 

**  Non  taU  anxUlo  i  neo  dtflnuortbnt  litii. 
Tempos  tCB^" 

1£  our  Church  is  unworthy  to  stand, 
let  it  fall.  If  its  friends  can  make  out 
no  case  in  its  defence,  which  would 
put  to  shame  the  conceited  and  inso- 
lent jackanapes,  and  the  malevolent 
accuser,  let  it  meet,  its  merited  con- 
demnation. If  it  be,  indeed,  '^a 
^rgeous  nuisance,"  or  <«a  bloated 
incumbrance ;"  if  its  prelates  be  "  lazy 
sinecuristSy"  and  its  clergy  a  **  harpy 
priesthood,"  we  call  at  once  upon  diose 
who  have  hitherto  champioaed  its 
cause,  to  ti^e  their  place  in  the  ranks 
of  its  enemies.  But  if  the  contrary  of 
all  this  be  true ;  if  its  clergy  be  over- 
worked while  they  are  under  paid ;  if 
they  are  as  remarkable  fi>r  their  zeal 
in  works  of  piety,  as  for  their  forget- 
fulness  of  religious  distinctions  in 
works  of  charity;  how  happens  it  that 
they  are  suffered  to  be  borne  down  by 
calumnies,  which  have  no  foundation 
but  in  the  most  rancorous ,  virulence, 
and  made  the  victims  of  misrepresen- 
tations, which  never  would  have  been 
hazarded,  where  a  prompt  and  indig- 
nant exposure  might  be  i^preheadda? 
Is  it  not  "  because  they  have  no  one  to 
stand  up  for  them."* 

Let  us  not  be  mbtaken.  We  are  not 
insensible  to  the  services  of  some  able 
and  honest  members,  who  do  not  fisiil, 
on  suitableoccasionsyto  stand  upiitde- 
fence  of  the  Church.  But  they  do  not 
supply  the  place  of  others,  upon  whom 
suca  a  defence  might  more  properly 
rest,  with  whose  co-operation  they 
might  accomplish  much,  while,  with- 
out it,  they  can  accomplish  little. 
What  we  want  is  nothmg  more  than 


a  clear  stage  and  no  favour.  We  only 
ask  that  the  Church  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  professional  weight  whidi 
would  attend  upon  the  presence  of 
members  of  its  own  body,  in  an  as- 
sembly which  is  now  omnipotent  in 
the  legislature,  and  where  every  other 
interest  may  be  effectually  repre- 
sented. 

Nor  is  it  in  Church  affairs  alone 
that  the  presence  of  the  clergy  would 
be  desirable  in  Parliament.  In  all 
that  relates  to  the  principles  of  le^- 
lation  in  a  Christian  state,  their  inSu- 
ence  woidd  be  found  most  useful. 
The  instances  are  very  few  in  whidi 
they  would  either  seek  for,  or  obtain, 
admission  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  universities  should  surely  be  at 
liberty  to  elect  them  as  representa- 
tives. 1£  other  constituencies  desired 
to  choose  a  disengaged  and  highly 
qualified  clergyman,  t^ey  should,  as- 
suredly, be  as  much  at  lioerty  so  to  do, 
as  they  are  at  present  to  elect  an  In- 
dependent minister,  or  one  of  the 
Unitarian  persuasion.  We  only  say, 
the  bar  of  exclusion  should  be  remov- 
ed, and  the  Church  should  no  longer 
be  insulted  by  a  mockery  of  respect, 
under  the  cover  of  which  the  most 
grievous  injuries  are  inflicted. 

We  may  be  told  ike  clergy  are  well 
represented  in  the  Hoiise  of  Lords ; 
and  that,  in  the  present  temper  of 
men*8  minds,  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  they  shall  be  excluded  from  tiie 
one  assembly  t^n  admitted  into  the 
other.  We  say,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  the  arena  upon  which  their 
battle  is  to  be  fought,  and  where 
alone  any  constitutional  stand  can  be 
taken  against  the  machinations  of  their 
enenues.  When  once  a  measure  passes 
the  lower  house,  the  upper  can  scarcely 
'rttibtot.  Even  the  tate  measure  for 
:  die  nepeai  of  the  com  laws,  by  whidi 
a  great  sdcial  revolution  must  be 
effected,  the  Lords  dared  not  to  reast ; 
althoigh,  .Ve  believe,  had  an  appeal 
beeB°qMde  to  the  country,  a  verdict 
•<^vOald  have  been  returned  by  which 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  would  have 
had  t£eir  judgment  ratified  by  the 
voice  of  the  nation.  Much  more  any 
measures  which  contemplate  tiie  injury 
of  the  Church,  by  invading  its  pro- 
perty or  restricting  its  privileges,  when 
they  once  have  obtained  the  assent  of 
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the  Commons  house  of  legislature,  can 
never  be  resisted  in  m&x  ulterior 
stages  in  an  assembly  which,  owing 
to  uie  ascendancy  of  demociatic  prin- 
ciples,  has  lost  its  ancient  weight  in  the 
constitntion.  IS,  therefore,  the  into«> 
rests  of  the  Church  are  not  upheld  in 
that  assembly,  they  can  be  upheld  no 
where  else.  And  should  the  hostility 
which  at  present  menaces  our  esta- 
blishment, and  which  has  already 
wrought  so  much  detriment  to  it,  con- 
tinue to  prevail,  and  not  be  met  by 
any  effectively  counteracting  influence, 
it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  see  that 
the  monarchy  itself  must  soon  be 
brought  into  peril ;  and  that  the  time 
b  not  very  distant  when  plain  repub- 
lican institutions  and  the  voluntary 
system  will  supervene  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  throne  and  the  altar. 

We  are  not,  however,  without  a 
confident  hope,  that,  by  proper  exer- 
tion, all  may  yet  be  well.  No  one 
who  has  seen  the  Church  of  England 
working  under  favourable  circumstan- 
ces, can  doubt  the  influence  it  would 
command,  were  it  in  all  places  as  ef- 
fective as  it  might  be  made ;  and  it  is 
that  it  may  be^mie  thus  effective  that 
^we  have  trespassed  so  long  on  the  pa- 
tience of  our  readers. 

Let  the  measures  which  we  have  in- 
dicated be  instituted,  and  faithfully 
carried  into  effect^  and  an  amount  of 
public  opinion  will  soon  be  enlisted  in 
favour  of  our  well-worked  establish- 
ment which  would  be  its  stay  and  its 
defence  agunst  all  its  enemies.  This 
could  not  exist  without  acting  advan- 
tageously upon  the  constituencies  by 
whom  men  would  be  sent  into  the 
House  of  Commons  to  give  more  than 
a  mdce-believe  opposition  to  our  as. 
saiiants.  Let  the  worth  and  the  acti- 
vity of  the  Church  have  ensured  to  it 
that  preference  to  which  it  is  entitled, 
and  be  found,  in  the  statbns  which  it 
may  most  fittingly  occupy*  advancing 
the  cause  of  Gospel  truth,  and  adom- 
in?»  by  its  beneficent  energiei^  the  doc- 
trmes  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  and- he 
must  be  but  of  a  cold  and  sceptical 
turn  of  mind  who  can  doubt  that  efitects 
would  be  produced  by  which  our  fond- 
est expectations  would  be  realized,  and 
that  an  institute  so  admirably  framed 
for  acting  upon  the  whole  extent  of 
society,  Mng  thus  restored  to  its  pris- 
tine efficiency,  would  be  as  popular  as 
it  would  be  useful. 

And  who  are  the  antagonists  of  such 


a  scheme^  from  whom  the  most  formi- 
dable hostility  might  be  apprehended  ? 
The  ministers,  whose  patronage  it 
would  abridge^  and  whose  designs 
against  the  Church,  and  in  favour 
of  some  latitudinurian  system,  it  might 
traverse :  the  Dissenters,  who  could 
not  contemplate  the  improvements 
to  which  it  must  give  ris^,  with- 
out feeling  that  an  obnoxious  institute 
would  be  strengthened,  and  that, 
whereas  they  may  at  present  make 
converts  where  indifference  or  secnla^ 
rity  has  prevailed  in  the  Church,  they 
must  then  expect  to  encounter  a  far 
different  amount  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  able  and  active  pastors, 
whose  knowledge  would  be  equal  to 
their  zeal,  and  who  woi^  be  found 
wise  as  serpents  while  they  were  harm- 
less as  doves :  and  the  ri^ists,  who, 
while  they  are  the  loudest  in  denounc- 
ing the  abuses  of  Church-patronage  in 
our  system,  would  be  the  very  last  to 
afford  any  remedv  agwnst  such  abuses ; 
as  their  correction  might  only  serve 
to  ^ve  longevi^  to  an  establishment 
which  they  are  impatientiy  desirous  to 
see  swept  away. 

Suofa  are  our  open  enemies;  and 
who  would  only  be  the  more  invete- 
rate, the  more  clearly  it  was  shown 
that  what  we  propose  must  be  attended 
by  great  and  lasting  benefit.  We 
conmss,  however,  that  we  should  not 
be  daunted  by  their  hostility,  if  we 
could  calculate  upon  unity  amongst 
ourselves.  At  present,  all  that  we  ask 
is,  that  our  proposals  may  receive  a 
patient  attention  and  a  candid  exami- 
nation. Others  may  have  different 
remedies  to  propose,  and  may  desire 
more  extensive  changes.  To  such  we 
would  say,  that  our  suggestions,  as  far 
as  they  go,  would  not  prevent,  and 
might  forward,  the  further  alterations 
which  they  would  desire  to  see  made. 

**  Est  quodam  prodire  teniu,  ti  aoo  dfttnr  nltn." 

And  they  might  consbtently  co-ope- 
rate in  carrying  into  effect  our  design, 
ahhongh  we  should  not  be  able  to  ac- 
company them  any  farther.  Indeed 
if  they  found  that  all  that  was  desir- 
able was  accomplished  by  our  mea- 
sures, they  might  not  feel  disposed  to 
go  much  farther  themselves. 

Nor  let  our  strict  observance  of  the 
principles  of  Churchmanship  in  all 
that  we  have  proposed,  be  deemed  a 
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thing  of  DO  importance.  There  are 
many  excellent  men  who  would  be 
startled  by  any  project  whioh  savoored 
of  eztenflive  inBov)atioD,aDd  interfered 
with  what  they  firmly  beliete  to  be 
ancient  apoetoiioftl  msage^  whose  re- 
gard may  be  conciliated  by  ene  which 
reoogniaes  thait  belief^  and  cmly  seeki 
to  reyivey  in  the  EMablishment  a8  it 
at  present  eziatSy  an  apostolical  single- 
roindednees  and  aimphcity.  What  we 
desire  to  see  is,  that  our  ancient 
Church  forms  should  be  animated  by 
the  ancient  ^irit;  that  the  material 
should  not  predominate  orer  the  spi- 
ritual ;  and  that  our  govemors,  in  m- 
posing  of  the  good  things  of  this  worlds 
should  so  dispose  of  them  as  might 
best  conduce  to  the  interests  of  the 
world  to  come.  Let  our  proposal  be 
judged  of  bv  these  tests,  and  we  are 
willing  to  abide  the  lasue^  provided 
they  be  applied  with  faurness  and  with 
discrimination. 

We  may  be  told  that  our  ineasures 
could  not  affect  lay  patronage.  We 
admit  it.  They  mvlst,  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  be  restricted  to  the  patronage 
in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  and  of  the 
crown ;  but  tiiat  ijB  so  extensire  that 
the  best  effS^cts  may  be  expected  to 
flow  from  the  new  arrangements  fbr 
its  bestowal  and  distributioni  even  al- 
thou^  they  should  not  extend  beyond 
it.  But  tliat  would  not  be  the  case. 
You  cannot  locally  purify  the  atmos- 
phere,  without  dimising  a  measure  of 
purity  into  the  surrounding  regions. 
Lay  patrons  would  soon  become  more 
sensible  than  they  have  been  of  the 
sacredness  of  their  obligations ;  and 
we  entertain  no  doubt  tiiat  instances 
would  not  be  tmfirequent  in  which  pa- 
tronage would  be  handed  over  to 
Church  authorities,  when  it  was  found 


that  in  aw&  faandi  it  iN>old  be  most 
beaefioially  administered. 

The  iurisdietion  of  otir  bishops 
should  also  be  enlarged.  At  j^resent 
It  is  miseraUy  defbetive  for  lul  pur- 
poaes  of  correction  or  control.  While, 
therefore,  we  would  place  them  under 
s«ch  restrictions  in  the  dbposal  of 
their  patronge,  as  must,  humanly 
speaking,  prevent  its  abise,  we  would 
give  them  such  power  over  disorderly 
miembers  as  would  greatly  increase  the 
efficiency  of  their  superintendence. 

We  freely  grant  that,  in  tiie  work- 
ing of  the  mtem  which  we  reconmiend, 
much  would  de]^d  upon  the  first  ap- 

Kintedcommissbners.  To  them  would 
confided  ^  sacred  trust  of  select- 
ing the  bishops  $  and  as  we  were  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  avoid  the  evils 
of  canonical  election,  while  we  were 
careful  not  to  entrench  upon  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  we  knew  not 
how  it  could  be  wisely  or  practically 
ordered  otherwise  than  in  the  manner 
we  have  proposed.  It  will,  we  think, 
be  admitted  by  all  candid  men,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  iinprovement  upon  the 
present  system.  But  we  are  not  wed- 
ded to  our  plan,  in  that  particular,  if 
any  better  can  be  found.  And  as  our 
whole  desire  is  to  secure  the  ^atest 
amount  of  practical  good,  with  the 
least  admixture  of  the  eyils  and  the  in- 
conveniences inseparable  from  abso- 
lute, irresponuble  authority  on  the  one 
hand,  or  popular  canvassings  upon  the 
other,  if  any  reader  fancies  that  tiiese 
obiects  can  be  better  attained  by  some 
other  mode,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
more  likely  to  conciliate  the  fitvour  of 
the  crown,  and  to  win  the  oonfidenee 
of  the  en%htened  public,  we  on]|y  say 
to  him,  ''candidus  imperti— si  noo, 
his  vtere  mecum." 
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Oh,  ye  young  Poets  I  What  are  the 
feelk^  with  which  we  r^ard  ye  ?  what 
is  the  temper  with  which  we  sit  down 
to  pemse  ve,  and  undertake  the  need- 
ful task  01  pruning  your  pinions  that 
they  may  fly  the  swifter,  and  by  this 
criticism,  which  you  so  abominate, 
narrowing  at  times  the  rush  of  your 
fountain^  that  the  jet  may  be  loftier  and 
the  curre  more  graceful  ?  Believe  us, 
in  no  nngenial  spirit.  The  immor- 
talizing gift  is  rare  ;  the  power  of  en- 
nobling man  by  showing  him  a  hallow- 
ed and  purifl^  image  of  himself,  till 
gazing  he  grows  like  the  glorious  iJhing 
he  contemplates ;  the  art  to  weave  a 
spell  in  which  the  marvellous  music  of 
verse,  and  the  deeper  harmony  of  sym- 
phonious  thought  shall  unite  to  charm 
mankind  for  ages  wil^  a  magic  old  yet 
ever  new,— these  are  endowments  we 
are  not  so  idle  as  to  demand  of  all ; 
well  content  if  eachgei^rstion  of  arti- 
culate-flpeaking  men  can  club  together 
from  all  the  families  i^the  earth,  one 
half  dozen  c^  such  miraeles  of  mind. 
But  long  and  gradual  is  the  flower*^ 
besprent  slope  uiat  leads  to  the  awful 
summits  of  our  English  '^  double-peak- 
ed Parnassus  ;*'  where,  each  in  sole  and 
majesty,  sit — ^the  my- 


riad-minded man  of  Avon,  and  He  who, 
midway  between  man  and  ai^el,  heard 
the  infernal  parley  by  the  nery  lake, 
and  caught  the  whiiroers  of  the  hea- 
venly host  in  paraoise.  Many  are 
they  who  at  various  points  of  elevation 
(but  we  have  no  time  now  for  taking 
their  critical  altitudes),  and  with  each 


his  own  point  of  prospect, 
gentle,  grave,  or  gay,  people  £ke  sides 
of  the  mighty  ascent.  And  where^ 
upon  the  lojoer  slopes,  stretch  out  those 
vales  of  ever-blooming  ^een,  where 
the  shade  lies  thick  and  me  sun  rests 
lovingly — ^where,  in  nature's  own  gar- 
dens, crowd  her  wild  flowers .  (stri^ 
children  of  her  summer  loves),  dog 
rose  and  broom,  lily  and  meadow- 
sweet, harebell,  and  fox-glove,  and 
sundew,  and  the  rest  of  these  gipsies  of 
the  floral  realm— ^Atfr^,  think  you,  we 
fail  to  find  aueht  to  please,  or  that, 
even  though  wim  eyes  snaded  from  tihe 
day-beam  we  look  upward  in  awful  joy, 
those  eyes  are  never  by  any  chance 
to  droop  upon  the  jnretty  things  about 
our  feet?  Poor  justice  ve  do  us,  if 
you  deem  our  taste  so  suolimely  nar- 
row, so  magnificently  exclusive.  In 
truth,  we  are  in  heart  too  hospitably 
Irish  for  such  unmerciful  canons  of 
criticism ;  we  have  never  without  se- 
vere violoace  to  our  charitable  nature, 
turned  altoffether  from  our  door  any 
poor  doff  of  a  poet,  barked  he  never  so 
whiningl^.  We  respect  his  ambition 
when  it  is  not  wholly  preposterous; 
when  he  can  furnish  any  sign  or  token 
of  the  genuine  gift ;  for  (we  confess  it) 
while  we  do  not  demand  a  Prometheus 
hot  with  the  fiery  theft  firom  heaven, 
we  will  not  put  up  with  puffs  of  un- 
minffled  smoke.  Give  us  but  one 
twinkling  spark  of  the  real  illumina- 
tion— ^give  us  but  one  drop  of  the  native 
still  of  Hippocrene,  the  genuine  dis- 
tillation  of  the  heart,  and  we  will  en- 


*  *<  Poems  by  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell"    Small  8vo.  London.     1846. 
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dure  much ;  nay^  though  the  inspiring 
fluid  (to  prolong  the  national  meta- 
phor]) were  drowned  in  ten  waters  of 
diluting  verbiage,  we  willingly  ac- 
knowledge its  presence ;  and  put  by 
for  a  wfaBe,  to  do  good-natured  juftice 
to  its  daimsy  the  glittering  eau  de  vie 
of  Moore,  or  the  strong  and  sterling 
'^  parliament"  of  Geoi^e  Crabbe,  or 
the  ''half-and-half  of  Southey^  and 
Sbellev,  and  Keats, 

And  even  when  there  is  little  merit 
of  any  kind — nothing  more  than  the  old 
images  and  the  old  rhymes,  or  at  best 
only  a  new  revoluticw  of  thd  kaleido* 
scope,  a  new  di^x>sition  of  the  old  ma- 
terials— we  agam  oonfess,  it  is  more 
to  our  taste  to  pass  silently  by,  than  to 
«top  short,  show  our  teeth,  growl,  and 
sprmg  to  lacerate  our  victim.  The 
poor  poetling, — if  he  does  no  sort  of 
good,  surely  does  little  harm  1  He  forces 
no  man  to  read  him  imder  threats 
of  fine  and  imprisonment.  No  action 
lies  for  leaving  his  hot-pressed  I)age8 
uncut.  The  author  of  "Belisarius"* 
(and  yet  positively  that  youns  gentle- 
man is  tempting)  does  not  obuge  you, 
like  Richelieu,  on  pain  of  losing  court 
favour,  to  prefer  him  to  Comeille.  The 
young  adventurer  incloses  his  twentjr- 
ive  neat  presentation  copies  to  his 
cousins  and  his  school  and  college  cro- 
nies ;  he  get-s  a  Mend  potential  among 
the  magazines  to  pen  him  a  review  in 
which  the  question  is  lefl  undecided 
between  him  and  Byron,  not  without 
hints  which  way  the  critic's  judgment 
inclines,  did  he  not  too  deeply  reve- 
rence the  delicacy  of  vouthful  modesty 
to  express  it;  the  public  looks  quietly 
on ;  and  the  whole  thing  is  forgotten 
in  a  month.  Meanwhile  let  him  enjov 
his  little  dream  of  immortality !  Which 
of  us  is  without  his  own  vision,  and 
even  half  conscious  that  it  is  but  a 
vision — ^which  of  us  loves  to  have  it  too 
rudely  startled  away  ?  Ah,  there  is 
depth  and  truth  in  that  old  Gaelic  song 
that  begir- 


**  I  am  Mle«p,  mnd  dotCt  WMiktn  mm  /** 

Possibly,  indeed,  it  may  be  this 
secret  sympathy  of  personal  expe- 
rience that  disposes  us  to  such  amiaole 
tenderness.  We  cannot  all  at  once  for- 
get how  lar^e  an  amoimt  of  weighty 
rhymes,    legitimate  decasyllabics   of 


soft  papaverous  potency,  we  have  our- 
selves achieved  m  our  dav ;  and  how 
very  pleasing  was  the  childish  charm 
of  the  task.  How  exciting  to  knit  to- 
gether for  hours  the  intoxicating  non- 
sense, and  imagine  it  all  we  woild 
have  it;  to  dreim  eac^  stapza  v^ry 
wisdom  woven  into  a  golden  tissue  of 
bright  words ;  to  feel  to  the  heart's 
core  the  anche  io  son',  as  wandering 
by  some  lone  streatii's  bee^haui^t^ 
bank,  we  set  our  thoughts  to  the  mu^ 
sic  of  its  waters.  In  such  hours  we 
are  for  the  time  all  we  fancy;  the 
mightiest  lyriat  is  seldom  read  widi 
the  excitement  with  which  the  feeblest 
versifier  composes.  **  We  are  seldom," 
writes  a  great  critic,  •*  tiresome  to  ourr 
selves ;  and  the  act  of  composition  fills 
and  delights  the  mind  witn  change  of 
language  and  succession  of  images  | 
every  couplet  when  produced  is  newj 
and  novelty  is  the  great  source  of  plea- 
sure. Perhaps  no  man  ever  thought 
a  line  superfluous  when  he  first  wrote 
it,  or  contracted  his  work  till  his  ebul- 
litions of  invention  had  subsided."t 

But  more  than  this.  In  mood^ 
too,  when  the  ima^nation  is  active 
and  genial,  even  indifferent  poetry 
answers  as  a  sufficient  hosts  for  inter- 
nal creativeness  to  build  on;  it  sets 
the  machinery  of  fancy  in  motion,  if 
it  can  do  little  more.  We  ^ve  more 
than  we  receive ;  the  objective  poem 
of  print  and  paper  becomes  little 
more  than  a  string  of  hints  for  end- 
less subjective  poems  that  ^therronnd 
it.  In  this  way  a  vivid  imagination^ 
in  a  manner  equalizes  all  poetry; 
vivifies  the  dull,  reduces  the  swollen, 
amplifies  the  meagre.  Of  course  the 
advantage  in  such  cases  lies  with  th^ 
inferior  oard  ;  a  great  i)oet  may  be 
the  sufierer  by  suoi  capricious  snpor* 
additions.  The  process  itself,  how- 
ever, seems  universal  and  incessant. 
How  diversified  it  is  evary  man  can 
estimate,  who  has  read  over  a  ro- 
mance (suppose)  of  Scott  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  and  can  so  recall 
and  connect  his  impressions  as  to  ob- 
serve the  utter  difference  of  the  ima- 
ginative scenery  in  which  he  has  ar- 
ranged the  persons,  and  the  utter 
difference  of  his  conceptions  of  the 
persons  themselves,  at  these  difie- 
rent  periods.     These  difierences  de- 


*  Belisarius;  a  tragedy,  by  W.  B.  Scott.    Londpn.    1846. 
t  Johnson ;  Ltfe  of  Prior. 
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moDStrate  the  amcmnt  of  the  purely 
mtntAl  activity  in  every  perusal  | 
tliotigli  had  the  reader  read  but  oncey 
he  would  probably  have  ooufounded 
his  own  portion  of  the  complex  work 
wi^  the  au^or'fli  The  same  thin^, 
in  various  degrees,  takes  place  m 
•very  form  of  appeal  to  the  imagi- 
nation; hencci  Bometimes>  in  felici- 
tous moments,  the  very  poorest  pro* 
duetions  suffice  to  quicken  and  sti- 
mulate the  iutemal  faculty  $  and  it 
18  even  observable  that  poetry  of  an 
inferior  artistic  quality  at  titUes  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  doing  so,  much 
beyond  the  more  exquisitely  finished 
ttmnufkcture  of  the  muse,  ^o  doubt 
all  this  adds  ^eatly  to  the  difficulty 
ef  honest  criticUm;  the  work  unal- 
tered alters  with  the  medium  it  is 
seen  through ;  the  standard  by  which 
we  measure,  itself  expands  or  con- 
tracts with  ^e  changes  of  its  own 
iemperature.  When  poetry  is  en- 
joyed less  as  expressing  than  as  sug- 
gesting, its  power  will  depend  on  the 
varjring  susceptibility  of  the  reader  i 
he  will  approve  or  condemn,  not  as 
If  is,  but  as  he  is. 

But  the  Poet,  even  the  greatest, 
must  not  complain  of  this  capricious 
4estiny}  he  has  no  right  to  better 
terms  than  his  mistress.  Nature;  and 
need  we  insist  how  Native  herself 
ihns  varied  to  the  varying  mind  ?  That 
great  poem  of  the  Universe,  a  few 
of  whcMie  innumerable  pa^es  we  are 
permitted  to  scan — that  mighty  epic, 
of  episodes  without  number  and  an 
unknown  catastrophe,  who  reads  in 
a  the  same  unchanged  record,  for  two 
successive  hours?  The  mountains 
rear  their  eternal  summits  before  you, 
the  girdling  forests  wave  around  their 
steeps;  bek)W — the  rushing  river,  or 
the  Bo4effln  sea;  above — die  infinite 
-sky ;  you  beheld  them  yesterday,  and 
your  heart  swelled  with  mat  thoughts, 
energy  incessant  and  everlasting 
mighl^  and  the  spuit  of  man  made 
for  both;  you  gazed  again,  and  the 
scene  spoke  but  of  soilness  and  peace, 
sabbath  stillness  and  quietude  that 
loves  livindy  to  die;  you  were  abroad 
to-day,  and  tiiat  silent  gospel  of  Na- 
ture was  whoUy  silent,  it  nad  no  voice, 
or  you  no  ear  ;^  you  listlessly  looked 
aUd  looked  apun,  and  hastily  turned 
indoors  to  ask — heard  we  not  the  un- 
gracious accents  sharp  with  a  re- 
pTMchl^l  ifopatlgftce,  that  bbd^  no 
m^toy  to  ^  hdusekee()ef  ?»~to  ask, 


when,  Oh,  when  dinner  would  be 
ready?  As  many  a  year  since#  #(S 
peuned  it  in  thesd  pages, 

*'  Hid  punAiiig  ikf«f  of  dftwh  ftnd  ere, 

StrMms  arrowing  tttm  %  movntailB*!  bnyVf 
Fftde  on  the  eye,  nor  reach  the  heart. 
They  ar«  bta  ikies  and  waten  now  I** 

But  as  this  changeful  spirit  is  some-* 
times  irreverent  to  the  majesty  of 
Nature,  and  unjust  to  the  inspiration 
of  her  great  poets,  so  is  it  palpably 
fortunate  for  those  minor  imitative 
songsters  of  whom  we  discourse.  Such 
a  lyrist  as  one  of  these  will  sing 
us  to  sleep,  but  it  is  that  we  fliay 
dream ;  he  will  soothe  us  with  his  de- 
sultory harpings,  even  as  music  it^ 
self  does  ^whose  vague,  mysterious 
lan^age  hmt«  every  thing  by  saying 
nothing)  until  when  we  are  brought 
to  the  true  point  of  stimulancy,  wd 
are  independent  of  him,  and  makd 
the  rest  of  the  poem  in  a  deep  in- 
ward fashion  of  our  own. 

We  do  not  know  how  **  Currer, 
Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,"  will  like  this 
treatment,  or  how  Camilla  Toulmin 
will  approve  of  it,  or  how  it  will  go 
down  with  R.  H.  Home;  but  it  is  our 
way,  and  we  are  now  too  old  and  in- 
curable  to  mend.  Meanwhile,  we  be- 
seech the  said  triumvirate,  and  the  rest, 
not  to  take  in  too  literal  severity  all 
these  hard  things.  They,  and  others  of 
our  young  nightingales,  sing  no  mere 
mocking-bird  melwy;  and  it  would 
be  unfair  to  insinuate  it.  Their  effu- 
sions vary,  indeed,  through  many  de- 
grees of  the  scale ;  they  are  in  a  richer 
and  happier  vein  at  some  than  othef 
times ;  but  we  look  with  fatherly  ten- 
derness upon  them  all ;  and  we  already 
thankfully  acknowledge  from  them  a 
precious  hour  or  two,  in  which  we  have 
happily  contrived  to  forget  the  world 
and  ourselves. 


Tes,  it  is  a  glorious  gift  in  all  it«  de- 
grees and  phases,  this  Poesy ;  a  mighty 
and  a  blessed  aspiration  even  when  in-' 
complete  and  fragmentary  only.  High 
and  holy  is  the  impulse  t/«c//>  nowever 
it  terminate  ;  whether  it  come  forth  in 
the  golden  panoply  of  the  divine  Epic, 
armed  at  all  points  like  a  eod  for  the 
battle,  a  gorgeous  and  majestic  form 
of  power ;  or  murmur  its  inarticulate 
breathings  from  some  young  heart 
swelling  with  thoitghts  it  cannot  uttcfi 
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and  whispers  from  heayen  it  cannot  in- 
terpret. A  dim  reflection  from  the 
eternal  reality^  and  therefore  strange, 
and  broken,  and  shadowy,  in  a  world 
of  more  orderly  shadows  i  an  echo  from 
the  mighty  music  of  the  inner  heayens, 
and  therefore  faint  and  scarce  audible 
in  this  far  nether  orb  of  ours.  But  the 
quivering  flame  shoots  upward  to  the 
•un,  though  it  be  kindled  on  an  earthly 
hearth ;  and  the  fiery  spirit  within  us, 
lighted  as  it  is  in  clay,  struggles  cease- 
less to  rejoin  its  celestial  fountain,  to 
be  absorbed  for  eyer  in  the  light  it 
now  shares,  possessed  by  that  it  now 
in  part  possesseth.  What  then  ?  It 
struggles — ardent,  bright,  high-reach- 
ing,  transient — the  struggles  of  the 
soul  for  the  pure  and  perfect,  it  con- 
ceiyes  but  touches  not,  it  apprehends 
but  comprehendeth  not,— these  strug- 
gles  are  essential  poetry ; — ^goyemed, 
embodied,  harmonized,  moulded  by 
the  shaping  faculty  of  Art,  they  are 
ihA  concrete  poetry  we  read,  and  hear, 
and  learn. 

This  high  corruption  of  the  nature 
and  essence  of  the  Poetic  has  been  at 
all  times  in  some  degree  acknowledg- 
ed; (who  can  forget  the  oracular 
utterance  of  Bacon?) — yet  it  mKfht 
questioned  whether  it  was  eyer  fullg 
realized  till  later  times.  The  reasons 
for  this  inyolye,  perlu^s,  the  deepest 
and  most  interartang  inquiry  in  all  cri- 
ticism ;  but  who  are  we,  that,  oyer  our 
little  gilded  duodecimos  of  expectant 
verse  (what  candidate  for  fame  eyer 
stopped  to  study  the  preliminary  phi- 
losophy of  a  critique  on  himself?)  we 
shomd  now  and  here  undertake  it?  To 
set  some  readei)9  thinking,  we  shall 
merely  suggest  how  the  matter  must 
mainly  turn  on  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  everlastn^  Ufe,  the  reyelation 
of  man's  indefeasible  inheritance  of 
eternity.  Why  then,  you  ask — &ir 
reader,  whom  our  mind's  ear  in  fancy 
hears,  veiling  in  silvery  softness  of 
tone  the  keen  archness  of  thy  query- 
why  should  this  remarkable  and  im- 
pressive development  of  the  poetic 
spirit  have  been  delayed  till  these  later 
generations?  Thus.  The  ancient  hea- 
tiien  poets,  marvellous  men  as  they 
were,  surpassingly  gifted  with  bright 
thoughts  and  musical  words,  builders 
of  the  lofty  rh^e,  in  all  the  highest 
pride  of  its  loftmess^-vet  confined,  ex- 
cept in  the  mere  wanderings  of  unau- 
thorized fancy,  within  the  world  of 
this  life-— could  never  seriously  view 


man  in  his  real  attributes  of  greatnessj 
or  apprehend  how  Poetry  was  to  be 
the  mysterious  utterance  of  an  immor- 
tal nature.  Moreover,  they  were 
Southerns— sensuous  Southerns;  men 
of  eye  and  ear.  But  observe, — ^when 
Art  arose  again,  and  words  once  more 
began  to  run  tc^ether  into  music,  die 
arose  chiefly  as  a  copvbt  in  poesy ;  she 
hardly  dared  to  think  and  frame  alto- 
gether for  herself,  in  sight  of  the  mighty 
models  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Sro 
arose  also  in  the  very  same  lovely  but 
too  voluptuous  clime,  and  a^ain  dis- 
played its  temperament.  A!u  begin- 
nings of  poetry  too,— all  the  tirimordin 
poetices—Aike  the  first  t^idencies  of 
life  itself,  look  outward ;  they  drink  in 
the  external,  and  are  satisfied  there- 
with. And  so  it  required  a  period,  a 
lonff  period,  for  the  modem  genius  to 
reauze  its  own  independent  powers ; 
and  during  this  period  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  wondrous  paraHeS 
growth  was  advancing,  the  imequalled 
philosophy  of  the  last  three  centuries."^ 
It  was  idmost  inevitable  that  when 
Poetry  began  to  utter  a  distinct  and 
unborrowed  tone  she  should  evince  the 
efficacy  of  these  combined  influences; 
that  with  the  great  truth  of  man's  aseer- 
tained  immortolity  ever  befbre  her,  and 
with  the  stimulus  of  incessant  disco- 
very urging  her  to  behold  a  new  uni- 
verse known  at  last  to  stretch  abov^ 
and  beyond  her  to  very  infinity,  and 
with  a  race  now  engaging  in  her  ser^ 
vice,  grave  even  to  gk>om,  se??wS 
luurdy,  thoughtful — the  great  northern 
tribes  of  Europe, — she  ^ould  gra- 
dually become  more  self-inquinng, 
reflective,  and  if  you  please  it,  meta- 
physical; that  her  utterance  dioold 
wax  deep,  and  solemn,  and  oracidflr; 
that  the  sparkling  robes  of  classicifl 
imagery  should,  one  by  one,  drop 
from  around  her  ;  tKat  Ae  should 
feel  awed  by  the  now  inexpresmUy 
heightened  marvel  of  the  whole  ex- 
ternal system  of  nature  itself,  and 
should  come  to  acknowledge  between 
it  and  the  unflithomable  soul  of  man, 
the  bond  of  a  kindred  myst&cy.  Foot 
Mystery  is  the  spirit  of  the  new 
poetry,  as  distinctness  and  l^m^lici^ 
of  the  old.  l%e  old  bards  pamtea, 
and  bade  you  see ;  ihe  modem  write, 
and  bid  vou  thiidc.  Philosofdiy  to<^ 
to  herself  the  vision  and  the  drc^ttn 
of  old ;  die  will  not  aocopt  sueh  func- 
tion now,  and  Poetry,  <jMfir  more 
clear,  transparent,  and  d^kiUe  than  pkt^ 
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lo$ophy,  13  now  iiimmoned  to  eive 
voice  to  those  deep,  undefLaedf  out 
not  less  potent  aspirations  of  man, 
which  must  have  utterance  some 
where,  and  which  only  need  utter- 
ance the  more^  the  more  that  mauj 
increasing  in  knowledge^  attains  some 
faint  conception  of  the  immensity  he 
cannot  know. 

In  this  way  of  coniideting  the 
matter,  it  mignt,  indeed,  have  been 
predicted  that  the  exclusive  predo- 
minance of  the  philosophy  of  obsar^ 
vatiofi,  whose  sole  object  is  to  regis- 
ter and  classify  ascertained  facts — in 
contrast  to  the  philosophy  of  specu- 
laHon,  which,  mainly  lying  in  r^ions 
beyond  direct  observation,  deali  in 
hypotheses^  analo^es^  harmonies^  con- 
sistencies^ to  which,  however  vague 
and  uncertain,  the  infinite  import- 
ance of  their  subject  gives  an  mte- 
resty  in  many  mmds  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  happiest  physidid  research ; 
that  this  predominance,  we  say,  would 
inevitably  lead  to  the  srowth  of  a 
nteditative  poetry  as  the  diief  remain- 
ing receptacle  for  such  contempla- 
tiMis,  and  the  powerful  emotions  tney 
excite.   . 

This  gradual  revolution  has  c^ 
ooorse  (as  all)  had  its  occasional  and 
detached  precursors— souls  in  which 
was  prematurely  developed  that  n>rin^ 
which  was  long  after  to  spread  and 
quicken  all;  it  ha?^  many,  too>  who 
even  now  refuse  it  all  allegiance, 
whose  spirit  is  exclusively  formed  for 
the  bnlnant,  varied,  and  picturesoue 
forms  of  the  elder  time;  (how  tit- 
tU  of  it»  for  exauwle,  in  Walter 
Scott  I)  but  of  the  diange  itself,  as 
«  general  and  characteristic  fact,  no 
man  can  doubt,  or  that  its  r^ular 
afid  universal  accomplishment  dates  in 
the  Grermany  and  England  of  the  last 
fifW  or  sixty  years.  ^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  of  such 
a  poetry,  one  main  characteristic 
diould  be  its  pervading  melancholy^ 
Could  man  live  wholfy-*faithfully, 
in  the  future  world,  his  present  life 
would  be  one  long  vision  of  joyous 
hope ;  could  he  limit  all  his  thoiights 
to  the  world  that  now  is,  he  might, 
under  fortunate  circumstances — ^men 
often  do-*contrive  to  persuade  him- 
self into  ease  and  fat  content.  ^  But 
it  is  seldom  that  the  poetic  spirit  can 
thoroughly  do  either.  On  the  one 
hand  even  in  the  hkbest  play  of 
1^  merely  earth^inspiiea  faocy»  in  its 


wildest  anacreontic  career,  the  flutter 
of  its  wings  bears  it  beyond  the  sphere 
of  sense;  aU  intellectual  exertion 
tends  to  this ;  the  very  effort  to  em- 
body the  motives  and  maxims  of  a 
sensual  life  in  forms  of  beauty,  be- 
trays the  dreamer  into  nobler  worlds 
of  thought.  But  may  it  not  help 
and  stimulate  to  the  achievement  of 
that  other  and  grander  task,  the  ha- 
bitual realization  of  the  eternal  fu- 
ture ?  Let  us  crave  indulgence  while 
we  reply — ^not  wholly,  nor  without 
considerable  qualification.  Beligion 
is  anmch  better  thing  than  poe&y; 
but  it  is  not,  or  not  necessarily,  poetry. 
There  is  a  life  that  may  be  too  di- 
vine for  the  powers  of  verse.  The 
poet  cannot  but  to  the  last  retain  a 
ungerin^  love  for  the  world  in  which 
his  ima^nation  has  learned  its  lovely 
office;  its  forms  and  colourings  are 
dear  to  his  inmost  heart— with  a  love 
most  innocent  indeed,  a  worldliness 
most  unworldly ;  but  yet  with  a  real, 
powerful,  incessant,  attraction :  the 
nappiness  that  is  erected  upon  its 
ruins  is  hardly  the  happiness  habi- 
tually congenial  to  him.  The  highest 
form  of  attract  religion  has  a  poetry 
a(!  its  pwn,  because  every  thing  great 
and  wonderful  has ;  but  it  is  not  tibe 
chosen  '*  haunt  and  maiu  region*'  of 
the  poetic  spirit.  No ; — the  man«  as 
man,  ought  to  labour  to  do  so,  but 
the  poet  cannot  rise  wholly  beyond 
the  sphere  of  time,  and  five  abso- 
lutely amid  the  sublime  immensities 
of  the  unknown  future,  without,  in 
some  degree,  forfeiting  his  peculiar 
and  characteristic  function ;  ne  can- 
not breathe  <Hhe  difficult  air  of  the 
iced  mountain-top"  of  those  mystio 
truths,  where  spreads  around  the  thin 
and  formless  inane — and  above,  the 
lonelv  stars — ^without  acknowledging 
the  iaintness  and  exhaustion  of  that 
high  abode,  and  yearning  for  the 
tweet  vicissitude  <n  light  and  shade, 
below;  the  brooks  ana  the  trees,  and 
the  dear  familiar  flowers  of  the  val- 
ley. He  looks  up  habitually,  but  it 
is  from  below,  upon  the  gilded  clouds- 
things  of  earth  made  neavenly  with 
&  light  from  heaven ;  you  must  not 
ask  him  to  make  his  own  standing-point 
and  dwelling-place  beyond  them.  But 
this  being  so— if  his  step  be  thus  on 
earth,  and  his  heart  promptly  sym- 
pathizing with  the  forms  and  powers 
of  earth,  and  if  he  be,  at  the  same 
time»  d[  all  men   the  least  in  its 
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coarser  sense  eartUy,  but  rather  a 
student  with  deep  and  thrilling  inte- 
r^stj  of  a  mystery  in  man  and  nature, 
b^ojid  the  common  ken — if  he  thus 
move  midway  between  divine  and  hu- 
man^ too  exalted  to  be  merely  hu- 
man, and  far  too  human  to  be  wholly 
divine — what  shall  be  the  result  but 
just  what  we  have  all  witnessed  for 
more  than  a  generation  of  men?  a 
poetry  sadder — a  few  exceptions 
apart — than  man  before  has  ever 
known ;  dealing  largely  in  vague  and 
undefined  utterances  of  mournful 
feeling,  such  as  with^their  rude  simpli- 
city or  still  more  uncouth  abstruse- 
ness,  shocked  and  affrighted  all  tradi- 
tional criticism  (Jeffrey,  its  exqui- 
sitely acute  and  polished  represen- 
tative*), but  such  as  the  great  heart 
of  man  owned  for  genuine,  and  swelled 
to  echo  from  its  deepest  depths. 

And  so  now  moves  the  Poet,  in  so  far 
as  he  represents  the  necuHar  spirit  of  the 
time ; — a  light,  we  nave  granted,  from 
heaten  is  around  him,  but  his  step  is 
still  on  earth ;  his  eye  lingers  upon  its 
forms,  which  to  him  are  charged  with 
elevating  mysteir  and  marvel;  pen- 
sively enamoured  of  its  beauty,  it  is 
his  heart's  home,  and  in  its  sorrows  he 
is  sad.  Loving  the  beautiful,  he  knows 
it  transitory,  and  but  loves  it  the  more 
that  it  is  so.  He  bends  over  the  beau- 
teous ruin,  as  a  young  lover  would  stoop 
over  the  fading  form  of  a  dying  bride. 
We  must  not  censure  him  too  narshly 
for  this  mournful  fidelity  to  the  perish- 
able loveliness  of  Time ;  we  must  not 
censure  him  for  the  mournful  gift  that 
brings  its  own  sufficing  sorrows.  To 
the  delighted  child,  amid  his  quick 
creative  fancies,  the  drop-scene  alone 
is  play  enough  j  our  gentle  child  of 
nature  finds  joy  sufficient,  too,  in  this 
great  preliminary  spectacle,  nor  urges 
Qiat  the  golden- tissued  curtain  of  the 


skies  be  undrawn  (our  eyes  are  on  it 
at  this  moment  in  the  flushing  west), 
to  unfold  to  view  the  far-withdrawing 
glories  of  the  eternal  scenery  bevond. 
And  hence,  too,  we  catch  another  at- 
tribute of  the  melancholy  breathings 
of  the  modem  muse — the  utter  and 
passionate  identificatian  with  inam- 
mate  nature.  It  is  in  the  loveliness 
of  Nature,  which  never  alters  but  to 
new  beauty,  which  never  disappoints, 
never  betrays,  that  our  later  men  of 
the  vision  seem  to  find  almost  alone 
the  peaceful  anchorage  of  their  hearts. 
A  great,  grave,  undisturbed  atytrit, 
such  as  Wordsworth  (whose  moral  gifb 
are  almost  as  wonderful  as  his  intd- 
lectual),  can  indeed  look  into  Man's 
nature  and  its  workings  with  even 
deeper  interest  and  delight  than  he  can 
joy  in  the  mountain  and  the  flood; 
but  tiiose  alone  can  do  so  who  have 
with  all  else  the  secret  of  his  match- 
less equilibrium ;  and  even  with  that 
great  revealer  of  all  the  mutual  mys- 
teries of  imagination  and  nature  (the 
Bacon  of  poesy,  teaching  and  effecting 
the  same  wondrous  **  interpretation  m 
nature"  for  the  Imagination  whidi 
Bacon  taught  for  the  Understanding), 
even  with  nim,  do  we  not  observe  how 
his  human  agents  are  ^emselves  but 
one  remove  from  the  simplicity  and  in- 
variability of  inanimate  nature  itself. 
The  population  of  his  scenes  are  the 
creation  of  the  country  they  dwell  inj 
they  are  its  growth  as  truly  as  the 
heath-flower  upon  its  hill  sides.  This, 
or  something  approachine  to  this,  he 
has,  indeed,  himself  set  forth  in  liie 
memorable  "Preface"  to  the  "  Lyridd 
Ballads"  (constituting,  with  the  still 
more  memorable  preface  and  supple* 
ment  of  1815,  the  most  remark^ile 
contributions  to  the  philosophical  cri" 
ticism  of  his  own  art,fumi&^ed  by  any 
poet  since  the  days  of  Dryden),  *  *  Hum- 


•  The  judgment  of  this  great  critic  was  hardly  flexible  enough  to  embrace  the 
modem  revolution  in  its  entire  compass ;  but  let  justice  be  done  him ;  in  power 
and  purity  of  composition  he  stands  in  the  highest  rank  of  English  writers  ;  and 
his  criticism,  if  it  possess  not  the  searching  and  prophetic  ins&ht  whic^  in  some 
rare  oases  places  the  penetration  of  the  Critic  almost  on  a  level  with  the  Intpin^ 
tion  of  the  Poet  himself,  is  admirable  in  its  analytic  and  expository  qaidUies« 
More  fastidious  as  to  form  than  substance,  essentially  the  heir  of  the  D'Alem* 
berts  and  Marmontels,  he  was  easily  repelled  by  merely  superficial  blemishes,, 
and  liable  to  prejudices  of  most  unhappy  tenacity.  His  estimates  of  Wordsworth 
and  of  Coleridge  were  g^eat  and  blameable  failures  indeed ;  yet  in  relation  to  our 
immediate  subject,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  his  appreciation  o(  Byron  was 
thoroughly  sympathetic,  and  that  nothing  in  the  literature  of  criticism  can  be  ad- 
duced to  surpass  those  superb  essays  in  which  he  illustrated  the  genius  of  that 
woftd^rful  poet.  -  ,       .  _        ., 
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ble  and  rastio  life  was  generally  cho- 
sen, "he  says,  *' because  .  .  .  in  that 
condition  of  life  our  elementary  feel- 
ings coexist  in  a  state  of  greater  sim- 
plicity .  .  .  because  the  manners 
of  rural  life  germinate  from  those  ele- 
mentary fedings  .  .  .  and  be- 
cause, m  that  condition,  the  passions 
of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  beau- 
tiful and  permanent  forms  of  nature.*' 
Kot  that  he  who  has  so  beautifully  de- 
fined poetry  as  "  the  impassioned  ex- 
pression wmch  is  in  the  countenance  of 
all  science,"  would  have  excluded  any 
aflfectin^  department  of  reality  from 
haying  its  correspondent  poetry  5  but 
that  his  own  memtatiye  n)irit,  leading 
him  to  delight  in  the  sublime  commu- 
nion of  the  soul  with  still  and  solitary- 
nature,  led  him  also  to  combine  with 
nature  those  Imng  forms,  aboye  all 
others,  which,  by  their  intimate  con- 
nexion with  nature,  would  least  dis- 
turb its  unity,  would  silently  blend 
and  mingle  with  its  yast  unchangeable 
repose. 

And  thus  arises—^n^  venia  verba — a 
sort  of  refined  and  imaginatiyepanthe^ 
ism,  purified,  indeed,  of  all  the  special 
mischief  of  that  creed  (which  lies  chief- 
ly in  its  confusion  of  moral  good  and 
eril,  as  merely  circumstantial  manifes- 
tations of  a  single  radical  principle), 
but  stilly  like  the  pantheist's  worship, 
exhibiting^  in  the  bright  enthusiasm  of 
enamour^  imagination,  nature  as  all 
oyer  animated  and  suffused  with  diyi- 
nity .  Thence,  since  in  the  soul  of  man 
dwells  to  the  poet  a  kindred  principle 
of  deity,  an  effluence  from  the  eternal 
reason, -^there  grows  to  his  thought  a 
Mlowdiip  unspeakably  wondrous  and 
jnrofound  between  the  Isoul  and  Nature, 
insomudi  that  visible  nature — streams, 
forests,  motmtain-heights,  the  blue 
depths  beyond  them-^all  the  face  of 
things^  flushes  with  most  earnest  ex- 
pression, mirrors  man's  inmost  dreams, 
becomes  pregnant  with  fathomless 
meaning,  instinct  with  life  and  thought, 
ed!U)es  us  to  ourselves,  whispers  in  the 
mute  solitudes  inexpressible  secrets, 
revelations  from  eternity, — ^in  simpler 
words,  evokes  feelings  of  such  thrillmg, 
tibough  va^e  and  mysterious  power,  as, 
till  these  later  times,  music  alone  was 
ever  known  to  create  in  the  souls  of 
men.  To  these  poets  the  visible  land- 
scape is  indeed  a  Music  of  the  Eye,  ar- 


rested and  made  permanent ;  possess- 
in<^  the  same  sort  of  Strang  charm 
whereby  music  agitates  us  with  its  tei^ 
der  tumults — music  that  seems  As 
though  it  were  a  fragment  of  the  lan- 
gui^e  we  lost  at  the  fall,  and  still, 
though  the  full  interpretation  is  hope- 
lessly perished,  bore  to  our  spirits  the 
faint  echoes  and  dimly-recalled  asso- 
ciations of  a  forfeited  paradise. 

At  times,  in  musing  over  the  strange, 
profound,  perplexing  pages  of  Schel- 
ting,  we  seem  to  catch  the  spectda^ 
tive  representation  of  ail  this  medita- 
tive animation  of  Nature  by  our  later 
poets  ;  above  all  in  that  wondrous 
nypothesis  of  the  ultimate  identity  of 
the  conscious  and  unconscious  activi- 
ties. **  The  products  of  nature"— 
thus  spoke  the  venerable  old  man,  in 
the  vigour  of  his  brilliant  youth,  near 
fiHy  years  ago — *'dead  and  uncon- 
scious, are  but  abortive  efforts  which 
she  makes  to  reflect  herself;  what  we 
call  dead  nature  is  only  an  intellectu^ 
element  which  has  not  arrived  at  ma- 
turity. .  .  .  Nature  reaches  not 
her  highest  aim — ^that  of  becoming 
completely  her  own  object— till  she  ar- 
rives at  the  highest  perfection  of  her 
products,  namely,  in  man,  or  what  we 
style  reason,  by  means  of  which  na- 
ture seems  first  to  enter  and  return 
into  herself.  Whence  it  is  manif^t 
that  nature  is  primitively  identical  with 
that  which  we  recognize  in  ourselves, 
as  intelligent  and  possessing  conscious- 
ness."* Or  again,  in  attempting  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem,  how  oUf 
mental  representations  obey  the  influx 
ence  of  the  objective  world,  and  yet 
the  objective  world  itself  yields  (ift 
the  operations  of  the  will)  to  our  re- 
presentations, he  proceeds  to  observe, 
that  "this  could  never  be>  if  Uiere 
did  not  obtain,  between  the  ideal 
world  and  the  real  world,  a  sort  of 
pre-established  harmony ;  and  that 
one  cannot  conceive  such  a  harmony 
unless  the  activity  which  has  produced 
the  objective  world  be  primitively  iden- 
tical with  that  which  is  manifested  in 
the  will,  and  reciprocally.  Now,  there 
is  a  productive  activity  manifested  in 
the  will ;  every  free  act  is  productive 
«-^one  consciously  productive.  The 
two  activities  bems  necessarily,  in 
principle,  only  one,  if  we  establish  that 
the  activity  which  is  consciously  pro- 


*  System  of  Transc- Idealism.     Introduction,  Section  1. 
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duetive  in  free  action,  is  unconsdous- 
ly  productive  in  the  production  of 
toe  woidd,  the  pre-estabhshed  harmony 
really  exists,  and  the  contradiction  is 
resolTed."*  Every  work  of  Art,  as  he 
n^aintains,  combines  an  activity  at  once 
having,  imd  not  having,  consciousness 
of  itself;  and  similarly,  the  objective 
vrorld  **  is  the  primitive  poetry  of 
intelligence  as  yet  unconscious  of  it* 
self."t  But  we  must  not  dwell  fur* 
ther  on  this,  which  most  of  our  readers 
will  probably  dispatch  as  somewhat 
dangerous  speculation,  so  far  as  they 
can  venture  to  admit  it  for  intelligible. 
Only  they- will  see  how  such  specula- 
tions seem  at  least  calculated,  in  their 
own  dark  way,  to  account  for  and  ex. 
plain  the  mysterious  sympathies  that 
snbsist  betweoi  man's  interior  being 
and  the  exterior  system  of  nature ;  how 
if  these  be  the  parallel  growth  and  de- 
velopment oi  some  one  ultimate  prin- 
oq>le»  we  need  not  wonder^  not  merely 
mX  self-reflective  nature  should  at  JasI 
•litain  the  real  apprehension  of  itself.-^ 
the  true  intellectual  app^ception  of 
external  realities ;  but  even  more  than 
this—that  in  hiffhlv  organized  mental 
structures,  whidi  by  habitual  reflect 
tion  have  been  brought  into  dosei^  Jt^aVh* 
tions  with  the  forms  and  laws  of  nature, 
emotions^  kindred  and  congenial,  should 
arise  at  the  very  perception  of  these 
f(yrms;  that  the  eonteinplati<m  of  nsk 
tare>  as  thus  akin  to  man,  should  stir 
man's  soul  with  the  vague  but  potent 
thought  of  that  common  ancestry  from 
w4ii(£  both  lines  have  diveigao,  and 
in  which  both  were  one  in  the  unity  of 
some  parent  prinueval  principle  far 
«way  m  past  eternity ;  that  thus  his 
heart  should  swell  with  feelings  he 
cannot  define  or  master,  when,  m  the 
stillness  c^  contemplation,  he  is  at  last 
led  to  realize  his  fellowship  with  the 
immensity  of  thines  around  him— -to 
feel  his  own  subUme  consanguinity 
with  the  universe. 

Let  ns  descend  to  nearer  and  simpler 
Tiews.  The  afiectmg  expressiveness 
of  nature  beo(Mnes  obviously  more  dis« 
tinct  in  the  face  of  human  kind ;  the 
poet— .such  as  we  sketch  him  in  this 
uUer  development  of  the  gift-^cannot 
but  fondly  recognize  its  more  vivid 


and  animated  exhibition  there.  Th^ 
qpens  a  new  topic,  but  one  closely 
connected  with,  and  larj^ely  influenced 
by,  the  last ;  the  existing  poetic  coiw 
ception  of  human  affection  in  the  most 
emphatic  and  the  most  eminently  po- 
etical of  its  forms ;  the  modem  poetry 
of  Love. 

The  txansition  is  obvious  enough.  The 
expres^on  of  thecountenanceofKature, 
powerful  and  thnlling  as  it  is,  is  yet  es^ 
sentially  a  shadowy  and  variable  expres- 
sion ;  it  wavers  under  our  very  gaze,  as 
images  on  water  shift  and  sever  in  tii» 
breeze.  There  can  be  no  mistake  of  the 
permanent  characters  that  silently  utter 
and  indicate  a£^tion  in  the  wondroua 
human  face.  It  isnotstrange,  then,  that 
the  exquisitely  sensitive  prganizaliou 
of  the  poet  should  be  eminently  moved 
by  that  which  almost  appropriates  the 
name  of  Beauty.  This  naa  ever  beea. 
so ;  it  has  been  so>  £u:  beyond  the  ear 
tablished  limits  of  poetry.  The  sqdi- 
net  to  his  *'  mistress*  ejrebrow*'  is  noti 
necessary  to  make  every  lover  in,  eA^ 
least,  the  first  stages  of  his  afiection, 
at  heart  and  essentially  a  poet.  Bui 
the  poet  of  our  modem  meditative 
school  comes  to  this  region  of  his  art 
with  feelings  and  associations  derived 
from  his  more  abstract  and  thoughtful 
converse  with  Natore,  which  exerciaft 
a  very  remarkably  and  pervading  in* 
fluence  upon  his  representations  of  tKe 
most  interesting  ^  human  passions,  ■. 
The  straining  after  ideal  loveliMssi 
and  yet  the  instant  readiness  to  diflosiif 
it  over  actual  olyects,  and  believe  ita 
own  creation  real ;  the  melancholy  dis^ 
content  with  all  that  is,  as  inadequate 
to  satisfy  the  inward  appetites  <»  the 
heart,  and  yet  the  almost  inconsistent 
(as  one  would  deem  it)  willingness  of 
Uie  afiections  to  cling  to  any  sxu)port» 
and  welcome  any  home  ;---these  hwta 
and  tendencies,  combining  with  4ve 
ordinary  constituents  of  love,  result  in 
a  character  of  thought,  which  ia  as* 
suredly  amone  the  most  prominent 
peculiarities  of  the  poetry  oTour  time; 
and  would  reward,  what  we  have  now 
no  time  to  execute,  a  patient  and  ddi* 
cate  analysis  of  its  causes  and  eharac* 
teristics.  For  we  trust  we  are  not  sub- 
jected to  the  inspection  of  any  reader 


*  ^9tem  o/TVansc.'Idealism.    Introd^ctiop,  Section  3. 

t  Compare  the  entire  of  Part  VI.  of  the  same  work,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Ar^ 
wbaoh  SoaelKng  regards  as  the  last  and  highest  manifestation  of  conscious  Nature. 
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wbo  does  tiot  con^der  all  inquiries  so 
inward  and  searching  as  these  wotdd 
be,  profonndly  importont  to  the  gravest 
estimate  of  the  character  of  an  age>  or, 
indbed,  of  the  destinies  of  man. 

Let  us  then  reflet  a  moment  on 
this.  Love  has  in  all  times  utter- 
ed  itself  in  imaginative  forms.  Fable 
isy  in  this  wide  sense,  what  a  well- 
known  passage  pronounces  it>  ^'Love^^s 
world,  ins  m)me»  his  birth-place;"  it 
lives  in  dream  and  vision,  a  soft  pro* 
longed  somnambulism.  But  as  men 
dream  according  to  their  waking,  so 
the  forms  of  beauty  that  at  the  sum- 
mons of  this  passion  gather  around 
I3ie  soul  and  invest  its  object,  will  vary 
according  to  llie  soul's  habitual  concep- 
dons  of  ihe  beautiful.*  And  hence 
Love's  exercise  of  its  imaginative  func- 
tion is  endlessly  diversified;  and  the 
character  of  love-poesy  above  all  others 
almost  inevitably  vanes  with  every  la- 
titude and  evetj  century.  As  die  na- 
toral,  so  the  ideal  zenith— the  topmost 
point  of  perfection,  changes  with  each 
Bpcft ; — ^l^ence  the  difference  of  local 
god^ — ^whioh  are  but  the  symbols  of 
the  received  conception  of  the  perfect ; 
and  love  is  a  feeling  and  a  token 
more  earnest,  and  thence  more  ge- 
nuine and  imequivocal,  than  even  the 
popular  re%um.  Thus,  then,  it  is  that 
this  sweet  idolatry  has  varied  like  any 
other  superstition,  and  its  variations 
have  beoi  as  curiously  characteristic. 
In  the  pensive,  profouna,  andmekncho- 
ff  visionrogs  <«  our  day — for  to  this  we 
return — it  nas  occupied  its  place,  and 
imbibed  tiie  deepening  tinge  of  all 
around  it.  With  the  gifted  dreamers 
of  our  epodi,  th«  object  of  affection  re*- 
eeives  a  tribute  assuredly  more  flatter- 
xE^fhan  the  stilted  supremacy  she  held 
in  the  code  of  diivahry ;  for  her  image 
19  blended  with  the  deepest  musings  and 
tiiehi^hest  aspirations  of  man.  She  is 
beacrtiM  (of  course) ;  but  her  beauty 
is,  after  all,  most  glorious  in  being  the 
representative  of  a  beauty  not  of  time 
er  earth ;  as  one  who  stands  between 
tiie  eye  and  the  sun,  she  is  encirded 
witha  htminous  halo,  but  thera3rs  that 
formed  it  are  from  the  far  heavens  be- 
yond her ;  she  is  the  symbol  of  an  un- 
seen loveHness ;  the  temporary  type  of 


ideal  perfection;  loved,  for  she  deserves 
it,-.but  loved  with  an  affection  sad, 
and  pensive,  and  spiritual.  If  you 
desire  to  feel  this  (and  there  certainly 
are  few  things  more  interesting  or  more 
characteristic),  turn  over  the  fairest 
love-stories  or  love-verses  of  antiquity 
—take,  ifyou  please  it,  the  pure  and 
exquisite  Fourtn^neid  itself;  and  pas!s 
from  it — from  Dido,  or  even  from  Er- 
minia  and  Clorindi^— to  the  Julie,  and 
the  Oorinne,  and  the  Medora,  and  the 
Hinda,  and  the  crowds  of  similar  im- 
personations of  our  time.  Passion  and 
sorrow  enough  there  is  in  all;  these 
are  enduring,  unchangeable  charac- 
ters ;  but  they  have  beomie  the  loftier 
passion  and  sorrow  of  an  immortal 
nature;  the  earnest  and  melandioly 
devotion  of  beings  who  lo^  as  etemi^ 
may. 

So  far  for  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  poetic  inspiration  of  our  day. 
Few  and  rapid  are  tiiese  hints — some-' 
what  obscure  perhaps;  but  anotiier 
lime  we  may  find  leisure  and  room  to' 
interpret  our  oracles  more  distinctly. 

And  now,  ere  the  fading  twilight 
wholly  desert  our  casement,  and  the 
avoMsdng  Watchers  of  Heaven  have 
all  assumed  their  starrv  stations— 
(the  glittering  vanguard  is  already 
hastening  up  uie  grey  and  glimmering 
east)— we  must  unclasp  the  pages  of 
some  one  or  two  of  our  trembling  can- 
didates for  fame.  For  we  have  vowed 
to  read  them  by  this  sunset  light;  we- 
have  sworn  to  concede  them  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  that  their  pases  shall 
be  bathed  in  the  hues  of  Nature  berself ; 
and  who  can  tell  but  we  may  at  times 
mistake  for  thevrs  the  mystic  text  of 
the  eternal  Volume,  and  ascribe  to  their 
pregnant  words  what  is  in  truth  the 
poetry  of  sunset  skies,  and  infant  stars, 
and  the  faint  song  of  waters?  Welai6w 
no  higher  boon  uiat  critic  can  confer 
on  poet.  It  stands  among  our  i^dal' 
favours.  Alfred  Tennyson  has  been 
with  us  before  now  among  the  woods. 
We  have  looked  down  frY>m  cliff-land 
upon  the  broad  plane  of  ocean,  with  the 
eyes  of  Percy  Sndley.  Not  very  long 
ago,  we  passed  a  summer  day  on  Win-' 
dermere  with  Aubrey  de  V ere's  exqui- 


*  We  have  made  it  a  sort  of  charitable  proverb,  that  '<  the  Devil  is  not  so  blade 
as  he  is  painted ;"  when  Burckhardt  came  saodenly  upon  the  dusky  maidens  of 
Kid>ia,  they  screamed  in  horror,  and  pronounced  him  the  DevU  because  he  was  so 
taidisbly— vAi<e/ 
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site  ^'Search  Bit&t  Ffoeerpine"  before 
us,  and  that  diyine  mother  yearning 
for  her  lost  child,  has  since  strang^y 
w6Ven  herself  into  our  thoughts  of 
summer  noons  and  heaving  lakes.  A 
true  poem  comes  out  in  fine  relief  upon 
a  glorious  background  like  that  I 

Of  the  triad  of  versemen,  who  style 
themselves  "CmtuxB,  Eixis,  and 
Acton  Bbli>,  "  we  know  nothing  beyond 
the  little  volume  in  which,  witiMNit  pre* 
face  or  comment,  tiiey  assume  the  grave 
simplicity  of  title,  void  of  pranomen  or 
tignomeHf  which  belong^  to  established 
fame,  and  thus  calmlyanticipate  tlieir 
own  immortf^ty.  Whether — as  tJie 
Irish  Cleon  was  wont,  in  his  ''physical 
force"  days,  to  say  so  often  and  fero- 
ciously of  his  repeal  shillings — ^there  be 
indeed  "a  man  behind"  each  of  these 
representative  titles ;  or  whether  it  be 
in  truth  but  one  master  spirit — for  the 
book  is,  after  all,  ^ot  beyond  the  utmost 
powers  of  a  single  human  intelligence — 
that  has  beeti  pleased  to  project  itself 
into  three  imaginary  poets, ---we  are 
wholly  unable  to  conjecture ;  but  we  are 
bound,  of  course,  in  default  of  all  evi- 
dence  to  the  contrary,  to  accept  the 
former  hypothesis*  The  tone  of  all  these 
little  poems  is  certainly  uniform ;  thii^ 
however,  is  no  unpardonable  ofience, 
if  the^  be,  as  in  truth  they  are,  uni- 
form m  a  sort  of  Cowpenan  amiability 
and  sweetness,  no-^wisfi^un£ragrant  to 
our  critical  nostrils.  The  fairest  course 
may,  perhaps,  be,  to  present  a  little 
specimen  from  each  of  the  three. 

The   following  pretty  stansas  are 
firom  Currer's  pen. 

•'  THE  wife's  will. 

"  Sit  still — a  word — a.breath  may  break 
(As  li^ht  airs  stir  a  sleeping  lake) 
The  glassy  calm  that  soothes  my  woes. 
The  sweet,  the  deep,  the  full  repose. 
O  leave  me  not  I  for  ever  be 
Thus,  more  than  life  itself  to  me ! 

"  Tes,  close  beside  thee  let  me  kneel— 
Give  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  feel 

The  friend  so  true — so  tried so  dear 

My  heart's  own  chosen — ^indeed  is  near; 
And  check  me  not — this  hour  divine 
Belotigs  to  me — is  fully  hiine. 

"*Tis  thy  own  hearth  thou  sitt'st  beside, 
After  long  absence — wandering  wide  j 
*Tis  thy  own  wife  reads  in  thine  eyes 
A  promise  clear  of  stormless  skies. 
For  faith  and  true  love  light  the  rays 
Which  shine  responsive  to  her  gate. 

"  Ay— well  that  single  tearjuay  fall; 
Ton  thousand  might  mine  eyes  recall. 


Which  ft^m  their  lids  ran  blinding  faAt» 
In  hours  of  grief,  yet  searcely  paSt, 
Well  may*8t  thou  speak  of  love  to  me  t 
For,  oh !  most  truly  I  love  thee  I 

"  Yet  smile,  for  we  are  happy  now. 
Whence,   then,    that   sadness  on   thy 

brow  f  ' 

What  say'st  thou  ?     *  We  must   onc4 

again. 
Ere  long,  be  severed  by  the  main** 
I  knew  not  this— I  deemed  no  more 
Thy  step  would  err  from  Britain's  shore. 

"  *  Duty  commands  !*  'Tis  true—^'tisjust  i 
Thy  slightest  word  1  wholly  trust  i 
Nor  by  request,  nof  faintest  siffh. 
Would  I,  to  turn  thy  purpose,  try ; 
But,  William,  hear  my  solemn  vow — 
Hear  and  confirm— with  thee  I  go ! 

'"Distance  and  sttfitering,'didstth(nisay^ 
•  DanMr  by  night,  and  toil  by  day  ?• 
Oh,  idle  words,  and  vain  are  thesfr— 
Hear  me— I  cross  with  therthe  stesl 
Such  risk  as  thou  must  meet  and  diure, 
I— thy  true  wife—will  duly  share* 

'*  Passive,  at  home,  1  will  not  pine — 
Thy  toils — ^thy  perils  shall  be  mine. 
Grant  this,  afid  be  hereafter  paid 
By  a  warm  heart's  devoted  aid.* 
'Tis  granted— with  that  yielding  kisS 
Entered  my  soul  nnmingled  bliss. 

*'  Thanks,  WUUam— thanks !  thy  love 

has  joy, 
Pure — ^undefiled  with  base  alloy ; 
'Tis  not  a  passion,  false  and  blind. 
Inspires,  enchains,  absorbs  my  mind  ( 
Worthy,  1  feel,  art  thou  to  be 
Loved  with  my  perfect  energy. 

"  I'his  eveidng  now  sh&U  sweetly  flow. 
Lit  by  our  clear  fire's  happy  glow ; 
And  parting's  neace^emmtteHng  fe«r 
Is  warned  our  hearts  to  eome  not  near } 
For  fate  admits  my  soul's  deoree« 
In  bliss  or  bale,  to  go  with  thee  I" 

Ellis     contributes    this    totiohing 
«*  Death-Scene*" 

"  •  O  Day  I  he  cannot  die) 
When  thou  so  fair  art  shining  I 
O  SuUf  in  such  a  glorious  sl^, 
So  tranquilly  decnning. 

"  l^e  cannot  leave  thee  now. 
While  fresh  west  winds  are  bl6#liig, 
And  all  around  his  youthfVil  bro# 
Thy  cheerful  light  is  glowing ! 

"  Edward,  awake,  awake— 
Thy  golden  evening  gleaMs 
Warm  and  bri|rht  on  Af  dart's  like— 
Arouse  thee  from  thy  dfdl^yt  . 
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«<  Beside  thee,  on  my  knee, 
Mv  dearest  file^d !  J  pray 
Tnat  thou,  to  cross  the  eternal  sea, 
Would^t  yet  oq^  hour  4e1ay. 


f '  I  h«ar  its  billows  roar-^ 
I  aee  them  foaming  high  i 
3ttt  no  gUmpae  of  a  further  shpre 
Has  blest  my  8training  ey^, 

*'  BoHeTe  not  what^y  lugo 

Of  Eden  ialas  beypAd  i  _ 

Tom   bi^k,    from   that  ttmpestuons 

«urge, 
To  thy  own  natire  land. 

'*  It  is  not  death,  bnt  pain 
That  ttrugffles  In  thy  breaat  i 
Nay,  rally,  Kdward,  ronso  again-^ 
I  cannot  let  thee  rest  1' 

'*  One  long  look,  that  sore  reproved  me 
For  the  woe  I  ponld  not  bear-* 
One  mute  look  of  suffering  moTed  me 
To  repent  my  useless  prayer  j 

''  And,  with  «udden  check,  the  heaving 
Of  distraction  passed  away ; 
Not  a  sign  of  nirther  grieving 
Stirred  my  soul  that  awful  day. 

*<  Paled,  at  length,  the  sveet  sun  set- 
ting; 
Sunk  to  peaee  the  twilight  breeae  i 
Summer  dews  fell  softly,  wetting 
Glen,  and  glade,  and  silent  trees. 

**  Then  his  eyes  began  to  weary, 
Weighed  beneath  a  mortal  sleep ; 
Anatheir  orbs  grew  strangely  dreary. 
Clouded,  even  as  they  would  weep. 

"  But  they  wept  not-*but  they  changed 

not — 
Never  moved,  and  never  closed ; 
Troubled  still,  and  still  they  ranged 


Wandered  not,  nor  yet  reposed  I 

<*  8o  I  knew  that  he  was  dying— 
Stooped,  and  raised  his  languid  head ; 
Felt  no  breath,  and  heard  no  sighing^ 
So  I  knew  that  he  was  dead." 

And  BOW  lo^uUwr  Aeton  Bell. 


•*  Yes,  thou  art  gone  !  and  never  more 
Thy  sunny  smile  shall  e;ladden  me ; 
But  I  may  pass  the  ola  church  door. 
And  pace  the  ^oor  that  covers  thee  ; 

**  May  stand  upon  the  cold,  damp  stone. 
And  think  that,  fVozen,  lies  below 
The  lightest  heart  that  I  have  known, 
The  kindest  I  shall  ever  know. 

*'  Yet,  though  I  cannot  see  thee  more, 
'Tis  still  %  comfort  to  kwe  seen; 
And  though  thy  transient  life  is  o'er, 
'Tis  sweet  tq  think  that  thou  hast  been ; 

<*  To  think  a  soul  so  near  divine. 

Within  a  form  so  angel  fair. 

United  to  a  heart  like  thine. 

Has  gladdened  once  our  humble  sphere,** 

There  are  pleasing  thoughts,  too,  in 
Ellis's  poem  about  the  "Stars,"  p. 
21 ;  ana  his  "Prisoner,"  p.  76 ;  and 
Currer's  "Gilbert"  is  impressively- 
told.  Altogether,  we  are  disposed  to 
approve  of  the^fforts  of  *'  these  three 
gentlemen  aforesaid"  (to  adopt  the  old 
clergyman's  substitution  in  the  unpro- 
nounceable chapter  of  the  fiery  fur- 
nace) ;  their  verses  are  f\ill  of  unobtru- 
sive feeling  j  and  their  tone  of  thought 
seems  untSfected  and  sincere. 
I  Camilla  Toulmin  is  mkhty  in  anti- 
cipations of  the  march  orpuhlic  opi- 
nion, the  victories  of  science,  the  oe- 
molition  of  outworn  prejudices,  and  the 
universal  cessation  of  war.  The  fair 
progresista  sometimes  seems  to  con- 
template in  idea  more  ^an  she  can 
achieve  in  words,  and  sometimes  to  ex- 
press in  words  more  than  she  has  dis- 
tinctly arrested  in  idea ;  and  the  re- 
sult is  occasional  obscurity,  and  a  good 
deal  of  what  Grinun  somewhere  calls 
pur  remplissage.  Nevertheless  her 
**  Astrology  and  Alchvmy  "  is  striking. 
She  contemplates  with  respect  tho^ 
two  famous  delusions,  whieh  have  had 
the  gloxT  of  preparing  ihe  way  for  the 
two  noblest  dquirtments  of  modem 
physical  science;  they  were  the  wild 
imaginative  childhooa  of  Astronomy 
and  Chemistry ;-« 


'  2P***^  g«ntly  of  those  two  wild  dreams,  nor  curl  the  lip  with  scorn, 
That  ever,  wearing  human  shape,  such  dreaming  fools  wore  born, 
As  they  whose  gorgeous  errors  shook  the  steadfast  thrones  of  kings. 
And  shadow'd  long  the  mental  world  with  their  outspreading  wings. 
It  was  an  age  of  darkness-i^yea,  the  mighty  mmd  of  man 
Was  struggling  'mid  the  brambles  which  its  pathway  overran ; 
And  feebly  shone  the  star  of  Truth,  which  rbes  as  we  gaae. 
Until  at  last  we  fain  must  hope  'twill  shed  meridian  bla»e: 
But  only  near  the  horizon  it  glimmer'd  to  the  view 
Of  the  earnest  ones  of  olden  Ume— the  seekers  of  the  True 
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Speak  gently  of  those  parents  old,  who,  dying  at  the  Uitli« 
Brought  forth  their  marvelloas  offspring,  to  shed  opon  the  earth 
The  tmth-enkindled,  llylng  light,  wbioh  nerer  shall  be  lost,"  Ito.  ' 


[Ort. 


Her  poem  on  <' the  Hand  "  has  con- 
nderable  merit ;  and  tiie  following 
little  effusion  is  touching  :-^ 

«THB  BUND  girl's  LAKIMT. 

"  It  is  not  that  I  cannot  see 

.    The  birds  and  flowers  of  spring  ; 

'Tis  not  that  beanty  seems  to  me 

A  dreamy  unknown  tbinr ; 
It  is  not  that  I  cannot  mark 

The  blue  and  sparkling  sky. 
Nor  ocean's  foam,  nor  mountain's  peak. 

That  e'er  I  weep  or  sigh. 

*'  They  tell  me  that  the  birds,  whose 
notes 

Fan  rich,  and  sweet,  and  full-. 
That  those  I  listen  to  and  love 

Are  not  all  beautiful  1 
They  tell  me  that  the  gayest  flowers 

Which  sunshine  erer  brmgs. 
Are  not  the  ones  I  know  so  well. 

But  strange  and  scentless  things  I 

*•  My  little  brother  leads  me  forth 

To  where  the  yiolets  grow ; 
His  gentle,  light,  yet  careful  step,  ' 

And  tiny  hand  I  know. 
My  mother's  Toice  is  soft  and  sweet. 

Like  music  on  my  ear :  .  ^  t    ^ 

The  yery  atmosphere  seems  love. 

When  these  to  me  are  near. 

'*  My  father  twines  his  arms  around. 

And  draws  me  to  Ills  breast. 
To  kiss  the  poor  blind  helpless  girl, 

He  says  he  Iotcs  the  best. 
'Tis  then  I  ponder  unknown  things. 

It  may  be,  weep  or  sigh. 
And  think  how  glorious  it  must  be 

To  meet  Affection's  eye  !** 

The  <« Orion"  of  Mr.  Hosvs  is  a 
poem  of  more  pretension  than  any  we 
haye  yet  canvassed.  This  {^tlemaa, 
who  lias  been  for  a  long  tune  before 
the  public,  and  can  only  in  figure  be 
classed  among  our  *'  younger"  poete, 
18  unquestionably  possessed  of  a  large 
fund  of  real  genius ;  he  is  the  master 
of  a  fine  imaginative  vocabulary ;  and 
can  dream  to  very  considerable  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Horne  has  hit^y  given  to 
the  public  a  critical  work  upon  ihe  no* 
tabilities  of  our  time,  whi^  it  seems, 
from  an  ai^ry  retort  of  the  autlnr, 
has  been  in  its  turn  severely  criticised. 
His  answer  presents  an  exceedingly  in- 
different specimen  of  temper  and  style. 
But  we  do  not  desire  to  io  him  the  in- 
justice of  deciding  his  merits  by  any* 


such  occasional  ebnlBtion.  His  iar^ 
thing  priced  Epic  (for  such  was  hoB  in* 
geniousmoderaensuring  itssale  anddr- 
culation)  is  all  which  now  concerns  us ; 
and  we  cannot  think  that  any  compe- 
tent judge  will  deny  it  to  be,  on  the 
whole*  a  very  lemarKable  performance^ 
even  in  despite  of  an  uiihapp;|r  proem 
wldch  invites  our  attention  to  it  aa  "  a 
novd  experiment  upon  the  mind  of  a 
nation."  Its  great  fault  will  univer- 
sally be  felt  to  be  the  obscurity  of  its 
general  bearing  and  object— a  uemisii 
of  the  most  fatol  kind,  when  books  are 
multiplying  so  enormously  beytmd 
men's  powers  of  perusal ;  and  -whesk, 
as  unitrtunately  the  ordinary  limits 
of  life  renuun  snll  unchanged  amid  all 
the  appidling  increase  of  literary  daiin- 
ants,  it  is  quite  vain  to  expect  that  the 
attention  can  be  generally  affincded 
which  is  requisite  to  penetrate  enigmas 
in  nine  cantos.  Accordingly,  the  chief 
real  merits  of  the  poem,  as  itstsnds^ 
appear  to  us  to  be  its  detached  passages 
of  description,  which  are  certainly 
worth  preserving  in  every  coUectioa 
of  choioe  poetry ;  and  if  we  mi^ht  ven- 
ture*  at  tliis  period  of  the  li^timeof 
the  poem  (the  edition  bdbre  ns  is 
marked  as  the  sixth),  to  suggest  any 
alteration  in  it,  our  advice  would  be 
that  Ihe  author  should  add  (whether 
in  occasional  insertions,  or  some  gene- 
ral hilcdrdssement  towwrds  the  ckise)» 
a  fhller  and  clearer  statement  of  las 
moral  scope  of  hb  story.  In  a  work 
whose  parts  are  connected  by  links  so 
slender  and  fanmful,  this  might  eastiy 
be  done ;  and  there  can  be  no  douM 
it  would  add  materiaUy  to  the  ^oy- 
ment  of  ihe  reader,  were  the  poem 
purely  inu^ginative^  we  would  receive 
and  enjoy  it  simply  as  such ;  but  whoi 
the  allegorical  import  is  quite  obvious 
in  some  parts,  and  manifestly  intended 
through  almost  the  entire,  it  perplexes 
and  anno^  the  reader  to  be  foroed  to 
hunt  for  it  in  a  forest  of  chan^efol 
though  brilliant  and  stimulating  ima- 


lowever ,  to  the  main  incidents  of  the 
well-known  classical  fable,  Mr.  Home 
Orion  is  beloved  of  Diana 
and  of 
^  amoi^ 
women;  he  Is  blinded,  recovers  his 
sight,  is  slain,  and  entlironed  amco^ 
the  constellations. 


and  Aurora  among  ffodde^ses,  x 
Merope,  daughter  of  GSnopion,  j 
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It  ifl  thus  that  ^  poet  piottires  the     as  he  phrases  it,  to  ^^  get  lid  of  omn- 
divine  love  of  Diana,  or  Artemis,  as     monizing  associations." 
Mr.  Home  prefers  to  call  her,  in  orde)r» 

*•  Above  the  isle  of  Chios,  night  by  night, 
The  clear  moon  lingered  ever  on  her  course, 
Coverinff  the  forest  foliage,  where  it  swept 
In  its  nmyroken  breadth  along  the  slopes. 
With  placid  silver,  edging  leaf  and  trnnk 
Where  gloom  dnng  deep  around ;  but  chiefly  sought 
With  BMlanoholy  splendour  to  illume 
The  dark-mouthed  caverns  where  Orion  lay 
Dreaming  among^his  kinsmen.*    Ere  the  breath 
Of  Phoibos'  steeds  rose  from  the  wakening  sea. 
And  long  before  the  immortal  wheel-spokes  cast 
Their  hazy  apparition  up  the  sky 
Behind  the  mountain  peaks,  pale  Artemis  left 
Her  fakting  orb,  and  touched  the  loftiest  snows 
Wh^feet  as  pure,  and  white,  and  crystal  cold, 
In  the  sweet  misty  woodland,  torejom 
Orion  with  her  Nymphs.    And  he  was  blest 
In  her  dtviae  smile,  «id  his  life  beffah 
A  high  and  newer  period,  nor  the  haunts 
Of  those  his  giant  brethren  ever  sought. 
But  shunned  them  and  their  ways,  and  slept  alone 
tJpon  a  verdant  rock,  while  o*er  him  floated 
The  clear  moon,  causing  music  in  his  brain 
Until  the  sky-lark  rose.    He  felt  'twas  love.** 

Listen  to  on  Oread's  monmftil  love-song  :— 

''  There  is  a  voice  that  floats  upon  the  breeze 
fVom  a  heathed  mountain ;  voice  of  sad  lament 
For  love  left  desolate  ere  Its  fruits  were  known. 
Yet  by  the  memory  of  its  own  truth  sweetened, 
if  not  eoQSoled.    To  this  Orion  listens 
Niiir,  while  he  stands  within  the  mountain's  shade. 

**  *  The  scarf  of  gold  yon  sent  to  me,  was  bt%lit 

As  any  streak  on  cloud  or  sea,  when  mom 

Or  sun-set  light  most  lovely  strives  to  be. 
^  ^  But  that  delicious  hour  can  come  no  more, 

^  "  When,  on  the  wave4ulled  shore  mutely  we  sat. 

And  felt  love's  power,  which  melted  in  fast  dews 

Our  being  and  our  fkte,  as  doth  a  shower 

Deep  fbot-mariu  left  upon  a  sandy  moor. 

We  thought  not  of  omr  mountains  and  our  streams, 

Owt  birt&place,  and  the  home  of  our  life's  date, 

But  only  of  our  dreams— and  heaven's  blest  face. 

Kever  renew  thy  vision,  passionate  lover — 

Heart-rifled  maiden— nor  the  hope  pursue, 

If  once  it  vanish  from  thee;  but  believe    * 

'Tis  better  thou  shouldst  rue  this  sweet  loss  ever 

Than  newly  grieve,  or  risk  another  chill 

On  false  love's  icj  river,  which  betraying 

With  mirrors  bnffht  to  see,  and  voids  beneath, 
1    Its  broken  spell  should  find  no  faith  in  thee.' 

**  Thus  sang  a  gentle  Oread  who  had  loved 
A  River-ffod  with  gold-refleetinff  streams, 
But  found  him  all  too  oold.— white  yet  die  stood 
Scarce  ankle-deep— and  droe|BngIy  retired 
To  sing  of  fond  hopes  past." 

*  This  may  reodnd  the  reader  of  the  famous  picture  of  Endymion.  He  sleeps  on 
lAtmos ;  no  visible  Diana  is  beside  him ;  but  above  the  slumberlnr  shephera  the 
tJ^ees  open,  and  a  beam  ofmoanKgfU,  gushing  through  the  parted  fuiage  reste  on 
thellptof  Endynuon! 
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Now  Tor  the  more  absorbing  passion  of  Orion  for  his  eartUy  Miaropti  :— 

<*       <*  Together  they,  the  groves  and  temple  glade 

That,  like  old  Twilight's  vague  and  gleamy  abode, 
Hung  Tisionolike  around  the  palaoetowers* 
Roved,  mute  with  passion's  inward  eloquence. 
They  loitered  near  the  founts  that  sprang  elate 
Into  the  daisied  air,  or  pouring  rolled 
A  crystal  torrent  into  oval  shapefi 
Of  grey-veined  marble ;  and  ohm  gaied  within 
Profoundly  tranquil  and  secluded  pools. 
Whose  lovely  depths  of  mirrored  blacknesa  clear— - 
Oblivion's  lucid-surftujed  mystery—- 
Their  earnest  faces  and  enri^tured  eyes 
Visibly,  and  to  each  burning  neart,  revealed. 
<  And  art  thou  mine  to  the  last  g«slwig  drep 
Of  these  high-throbbing  veins  ?*  each  visage  said» 
Orion  straightway  to  (finopion  sped. 
And  his  life's  swvice  to  the  gloomy  king 
He  proffered  for  the  hand  of  Merope." 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Oblivion : — 

*•  Look  yonder,  love! 
What  solemn  image  through  the  trunks  Is  straying? 
And  now  he  doth  not  move,  yet  never  turns 
On  us  his  visage  of  *rant  vacancy  I 
It  is  Oblivion.    In  his  hand — though  not 
Knows  he  of  this — a  dusky  purple  flower 
Droops  over  its  tall  stem.    Again,  ah  see ! 
He  wanders  into  mist,  and  now  is  lost. 
Within  his  hrsAn  what  lovely  realms  of  death 
Are  pictured,  and  what  knowledge  through  the  doors 
Of  hu  forgetfulness  of  all  the  earth, 
A  path  may  gain?    Then  turn  thee,  love,  to  me i 
Was  I  not  worth  thy  wlnnlnr  and  thy  toll. 
Oh,  earth-bom  son  of  Ocean  1    Melt  to  ridn**' 

Orion  in  thoee  days  wandering  to  the  ocean  side,  and  sinking  to  sleep  :— 

«  Beyond  the  cedar  forest  lay  the  cliffi 
That  overhung  the  beach,  but  midway  swept 
Fair  swelling  lands,  some  ffreen  with  brightest  grais,  [ 
Some  golden  in  the  sun.    Mute  was  the  scene 
And  moveless.    Not  a  breeae  eame  o'er  the  edge 
Of  the  high.heaving  fields  and  fallow  lands  i 
Only  the  seph^s  at  long  intervals 
Drew  a  deep  sigh,  as  ofsome  blissftd  tho«^t» 
Then  swooned  to  ^enoe.    Not  a  bird  was  seen* 
Nor  heard:  all  marbly  ffkased  the  steadfiMt  aky. 
Hither  Orion  sloiHy  wMked  atone, 
And  passing  round  between  two  swelling  slopee 
Of  green  and  golden  light,  bdbeld  afar 
The  broad  grey  herisontal  w«lL  e*  the  dead  rm\m  sea. 

*<  O'ersteeped  in  bliss ;  prone  on  its  ebbing  tide; 
With  hope's  completeness  vaguely  sorrowful. 
And  sense  of  life-bounds  too  enlarged ;  h»  thoughts 
Sank  faintly  through  each  other,  fused  and  lost. 
Till  his  o'ersatisfied  existence  drooped ; 
Like  fhdt-boughs  heavUy  laden  above  a  stream. 
In  w%ich  they  gase  so  closely  on  themselves. 
That,  touching,  they  grow  drowsy,  and  snbmerge. 
Losing  all  vision.    Sense  of  thankful  pravers 
Came  over  him,  while  downward  to  the  shore 
Slowly  his  steps  he  bent,  seeking'  to  hold 
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Communion  with  his  sire.    The  eternal  Sea 

Before  him  passively  at  full  length  lay. 

As  in  a  dream  of  the  marmoreal  heavens. 

With  hands  stretched  forward  thus  his  prayer  began : 

*  Receive  Poseidon  I' ^but  no  further  words 

Found  utterance.    And  again  he  prayed,  and  said — 

*  Receive,  O  Sire  !'_yet  still  the  emotion  rose 
Too  full  for  words,  and  with  no  meaning  dear. 
He  turned,  and  sinking  on  a  sandy  mound, 
With  dim  look  o'er  the  sea,  deeply  he  slept.*^ 

We   must    now   contemplate   the     Aurora— the  saf&on-maiitied  Eos  of 
lieroic  giant  in  his  happiness    with      the  Greeks : — 

'*  'Tis  always  morning  somewhere  in  the  world, 
And  Eos  ever  rises,  circling* 
The  varied  regions  of  mankind.    No  pause 
Of  renovation  and  of  fVesheninff  rays 
She  knows,  but  constantly  her  love  breathes  forth 
On  field  and  forest,  as  on  human  hope, 
Health,  beauty,  power,  thought,  action,  and  advance. 
All  this  Orion  witnessed,  and  rejoiced. 
The  turmoil  he  had  known,  the  late  distress 
By  loss  of  passion's  object,  and  of  sight. 
Were  now  exchanged  for  these  serene  delights 
Of  contemplation,  as  the  influence 
That  Eos  wrought  around  for  ever,  dawned 
Upon  his  vision  and  his  inmost  heart. 
In  sweetness  and  success.    All  sympathy 
With  all  fair  things  that  in  her  circle  lay. 
She  gave,  and  all  received ;  nor  knew  of  strife  ; 
For  from  the  Sun  her  cheek  its  bloom  withdrew. 
And,  ere  intolerant  noon,  the  floating  realm 
Of  Eo8---^ueen  of  the  awakeninr  earth- 
Was  brightening  other  lands,  wnerefrom  black  Night 
Her  faded  chariot  down  the  sky  had  driven 
Behind  the  sea.    Thus  from  the  earth  upraised, 
And  over  its  tumultuous  breast  sustained 
In  peace  and  tranquil  glory— oh,  blest  state  I — 
Clear-browed  Orion,  mil  of  thankfulness. 
And  pure  devotion  to  the  Goddess,  dwelt 
Withm  the  glowing  Palace  of  the  Mom." 

And  when  her  half-heavenly,  half-     striking  lines  paint  the  picture  oi  her 
earthly,  lover  is    destroyed,    a  few      sorrows  :— 

'*  Haggard  and  chill  as  a  lost  ehost,  the  Mom, 
With  hair  unbraided  and  unsan£jled  feet— 
Her  oolourleas  robe  like  a  poor  wandering  smoke- 
Moved  feebly  up  the  heavens,  and  in  her  arms 
A  shadowy  burden  heavily  bore ;  soon  fading 
In  a  dark  rain,  through  which  the  sun  arose 
Scarce  visible,  and  in  his  orb  confused." 

Artemis,  now  repentant,   and   Eos,  unite  to  implore  his   restoration;  and 

" the  dark  pile  of  cloud  shook  with  the  voice 

Of  Zeus,  who  answered — '  He  shall  be  restored. 
But  not  returned  to  earth.     His  cycle  moves 
Ascending  I*    The  deep  sea  the  announcement  heard ; 
And  from  beneath  its  ever-shifting  thrones,     ^ 
The  murmuring  of  a  solemn  joy  sent  up." 

*  The  supposition  that  words  of  this  formation  will  answer  for  trisprllables,  seems 
a  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Home's.     The  fault  occurs  two  or  three  times  m  the  poem. 
Vol.  XXVIII.— No.  166.  ^  *      p 
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The  entire  closes  with  the  constel- 
lated Orion's  address  to  earth  and  hea- 
ven upon  his  final  triumph ;  unfolding 


in  some  degree  the  more  esoteric  im- 
port of  the  whole  fable.  When  he  has 
spoken. 


^*  4-t  once  a  chorus  burst 
From  all  the  stars  in  heaven,  which  now  shone  forth  t 
The  Moon  ascends  in  her  'rapt  loveliness ; 
The  Ocean  swells  to  her  forgiybgly ; 
Bright  comes  the  dawn,  and  Eos  hides  her  face, 
Glowing  with  tears  divine,  within  the  bosom 
Of  great  Poseidon,  in  his  rocking  car, 
§tandine  erect  to  gaze  upon  his  son, 
Installea  'midst  golden  fires,  which  ever  melt 
In  Eos'  breath  and  beauty — rising  still 
With  nightly  brilliance,  merging  in  the  dawn, 
And  circling  onward  in  eternal  youth." 


It  is  wholly  needless  to  say  that 
the  author  of  such  passages  as  we  have 
quoted,  is  no  mean  artist.  He  ob- 
viously possesses  great  vigour  of  m&- 
gination,  and  a  facility  of  poetical 
expression  admirably  ministering  to 
his  conceptions.  Such  a  man  ought  to 
achieve  yet  greater  and  nobler  things. 
He  has,  or  we  much  mistake,  better 
work  to  do  than  penning  caustic  com- 
ments on  his  contemporaries,  and  get- 
ting caustically  commented  on  in  his 
turn.  K  *'  Circumstance,"  that  **  un- 
spiritual  god,"  will  suffer  it  (for  of 
Mr.  Home  himself  we  know  nothing 
whatever,  except  through  his  pages, ) 
we  would  gladly  hear  of  lum  as  stea- 
dily concentratmg  his  whole  powers 
upon  his  divine  art ;  it  is  a  high  vo- 
cation-^that  of  interpreter  of  the 
great  and  beautiful  to  man;  it  cer- 
tainly seems  in  no  small  measure  to 
be  his. 

But  Night— the  blue  and  starry 
n]ght--.i8  ^most  upon  us.     T)^^  fu- 


neral pomp  of  departed  day — its  whole 
gorgeous  catafalque  of  clouds — has 
itseu  Ions  vanished  in  the  west,  and 
no  fond  flattery  can  call  it  Evening 
any  more.  The  hues  of  heaven 
deepen — ^but  heaven,  like  thought, 
brightens  as  it  deepens;  the  skies 
are  fast  quickening  all  over  wkh 
light,  even  as  the  face  of  liie  dumb 
fills  with  intense  speechless  expres- 
sion; they  are  alive  with  ^e  siknt 
smile  of  all  their  thousand  eyes.  It 
is  no  longer  time  to  write — ^it  is  a  time 
to  think  and  feel  what  cannot  be 
written.  There  are  hours  when  even 
reviewers  (incredible  to  sayl)  may 
feel  some  fiunt  tendency  to  pass  from 
reviewing  others,  to  exercising  the 
professional  function  upon  themselves. 
We  must,  therefore,  ask  oi  ihe 
numberless  bards  who  still  wait  in 
the  antechamber  of  our  tribunal  to 
achieve  a  miracle  an4  bp  patient,  while 
we  adjourn  our  vesper  sittinge  to  ano- 
ther evening. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


■<*  finmlna  unem  Bylynque  ingloriof.**— Yiroil. 


The  Upper  Shannon  1  Even  bo,  gen- 
tlest reader ;  we  are  already  amid  its 
lovdy  woods  and  haunted  streams^  its 
rocks^  and  islands,  and  fountains,  and 
silver  rivulets — its  elves  and  fairies* 
Leaving  Limerick,  ^ou  meet  the  con- 
fluence of  these  twm  streams  about  a 
nUle  aboTe  the  city.  When  shall  we 
for^t  Uiose  delightful  hours  spent 
amid  the  witching  loveliness  of  Castle 
Troy,  Lough  Derg,  and  Castle  Con- 
Dell.  At  the  junction  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Shannon,  b  placed  the 
Salmon  weir,  granted  to  her  loyal 
eitizens  by  Elizabeth. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  river 
at  this  pomt  are  not  without  some  in- 
terest. The  tidal  wave  of  the  Atlantic 
meeting  the  current  of  the  Upper 
Shannon,  the  opposite  forces  give  rise 
to  an  <' interval  ot  rest ;"  a  deposit  con- 
sequently oocurs,  both  streams  corn- 
is^  Areigfated  with  the  deirittu  of  the 
adjacent  hiUs  and  plains ;  this  deposit 
has  become  very  considerable,  and  we 
are  somewhat  inclined  to  the  opinion, 
that  even  the  island  on  which  the  vene- 
rable St.  Munohin  set  to  work,  was 
merely  a  *' delta,"  the  product  of  times 
long  anterior  to  the  dimmest  traces 
of  our  history.  Evidences  of  similar 
agency  are  perceptible  in  other  parts 
or  the  river ;  and  evincing,  as  they 
do,  the  simplicity  of  nature  s  arrange- 
ments in  building  and  fashioning 
mighty  islands  and  continents  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  their  geological 
interest  is,  perhaps,  not  undeserving  a 
passing  note. 

At  the  meetfng  of  the  Fergus  and 
Shannon,  for  instance,  we  have  a  clus- 
ter of  islands,  originally  constituents 
of  the  hills  of  Clare,  washed  down 
and  deposited  at  the  confluence  of 
tiiese  two  rivers.  Farther  up  the 
Shannon  is  a  chain  of  islands,  and  op- 
posite, the  Maigue,  **  Grass  Island,'* 
and  some  other?^  deposited  in  the  same 
way  ;  impediments,  indeed,  in  the  na- 


vigation of  the  Shannon,  but  merely 
requirinsr  proper  land-marks  to  render 
it  the  safest  river  in  the  empire. 

Casting  a  glance  along  the  magnifi- 
cent windings  of  this  glorious  river, 
the  impression,  indeed^  becomes  irre- 
sistible^  how  much  nature  has  done 
for  it— how  little  art ;  how  rich  and 
luxurious  the  beauties  scattered  along 
its  banks ;  how  varied,  yet  unvaluej, 
its  industrial  resources.  A  nobleip^, 
to  whom  the  Shannon  owes  a  goo(| 
deal,  and  the  modern  city  of  Limerick 
almost  its  existence  (Lord  Monteagle), 
a  few  years  since  o|)tained  half  a  mil- 
lion of  money  for  its  improvement ; 
but  getting  into  the  care  of  sundry 
commissioners,  is  quite  sufficient  ^p 
ensure  the  improvement  a  Ipngevity 
equal  to  the  familiar  weavings  of  the 
mathematical  Arachne>  qf  whosip  in- 
finitesimal gravitations  it  was  amongst 
the  delights  of  our  schoolboy  days  to 
take  note.  We  want,  indeed,  no  Urge 
sums  at  heavy  interest,  to  be  paid  t>ack 
again.  We  wish  not  for  incursions  of 
clerks  and  engineers  from  the  oUier 
side  of  the  Channel,  excellent,  indeed, 
as  they  are  in  their  way.  We  want 
our  own  resources  to  be  opened  up ; 
we  want  our  people  set  to  work ;  but 
before  that  *'  consummation  so  devout- 
ly to  be  wished,*'  it  is  quite  clear  we 
must  bur^  many  of  our  /social  and 
political  differences. 

The  ruins  of  Castle  Troy,  beauti- 
fully situated,  overhanging  the  river, 
form  a  very  picturesque  feature  in 
the  scenery  at  this  spot,  and  glimpses, 
quiet  and  sequestered  as  of  fairy  land, 
meet  the  view  on  both  sides  of  the 
streapi.  The  castle,  it  appears,  be- 
longed "  once  on  a  time*'  to  Mahony 
Keogh,  and  was,  at  one  period,  strong- 
ly fortified.  By  his  adherence,  how- 
ever,  to  Charles,  he  was  deprived  of 
it  by  Cromwell.  The  chronicles  of 
his  ancestry  show  him  to  have  been 
descended  from  the  kings  of  Ireland, 
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not  lefis  than  fourteen  of  them  having 
Bwajed  the  sceptre  of  this  country,  and 
.  we  are  also  quietly  advertised  of  the 
fact  of  the  death  of  the  Protector  him- 
self in  a  distich  we  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Carljle  :— 

1667  Cthli  year) 
«*  Ollrer  Cromvell  wts  hurried  to  hit  woe, 
JniUy  rewarded  Iqr  a  quid  pro  quo  /'* 

The  castle  is  at  present  in  excellent 
preservation,  commanding  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  windings  of  the  river^ 
and,  like  several  others  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  not  without  its  legendary 
lore  ;  we  were  too  intent  on  our  fish- 
ing, however,  to  mind  aught  else. 
Floating  along  in  all  the  panoply  of 
rods  and  panniers,  we  were  reminded, 
however,  of  one  of  the  legends  of  the 
river  here,  which  accjuamts  U9»  its 
name  was  due  to  a  certain  saint  or  prin- 
cess, Senan,  who  was  accustomed  to 
bathe  in  the  stream ;  happening,  how- 
ever, to  be  taken  by  surprise  in  her 
early  immersions,  she  sank  into  the 
bosom  of  the  river  where  she  disap- 
peared, and  gave  her  name  to  it  ever 
after.  Floating  along,  a  vision  of  no 
dissimilar  beauty  met  our  astonished 
g^e ;  two  lovely  creatures  dlppiiig-iQ. 
tile  stream,  who  fied  at  our  i^roacb, 
and  though  not  in  the  calendar,  we 
seemed  unanimous  in  thinking  they 
ought  to  have  been. 

The  river  all  along  here  is  quite 
beautiful — now  deep  and  still — now 
murmuring  over  its  shallow  depths } 
the  yellow  sands,  in  the  tranquil  sun- 
beams, glittering  and  gleaming  like 
some  bright  vista  of  the  future,  m  the 
bottom. 

Our  jentacular  arrangements  not 
vet  perfected,  we  wiled  away  the  time 
before  breakfast  as  well  as  we  could— 
our  appetites  none  of  the  most  ob- 
tuse. 

<«  There's  great  luck  intirely,  they 
say»  in  killing  a  fish,  and  aiting  it 
out  of  the  water,"  said  our  boatman, 
with  a  portentous  emphasis  on  the  last 
words*  as  we  said  something  of  pot- 
ting off  breidifast  for  an  hour  or  two* 

*'  Yes— the  luck,  however,  seems 
particularly  confined  to  one  side." 

"  Wishen  there's  them  would  t^ 
vour  honour  of  pieces  of  goold  found 
m  fishes*  mouths ;  and  then  there's 
the  good  people  undher  the  wather 
—  T'icr  na  Oge  —  of  which  there^s 
many  droll  stories  tould,  and  there's 


the  story  of  Fm  Mac  Coul  and  the 
fish  you  never  heerd,  may  be,  and 
there's " 

**  Of  course— but  let  us  hear  of  Fin 
Mao  Coul." 

'<  It's  a  long  story— but  you  heerd, 
iv  course,  of  Cormac  that  ruled  Ireland 
at  one  payriod.  Well,  sir,  if  he  did  hs 
was  a  mighty  hospitable  man  intirelyi 
kep  an  open  house  for  all  irUerlocuUanf 
till  he  brought  ruin  on  himself;  well, 
thinking,  one  day,  what  he  should  do, 
he  cast  t^e  white  of  his  eye  on  some 
fine  pasthur  lands,  over  foreninst  thim 
hills  yonder— the  Galthees,  and,  ses 
he,  Fiachadh  there's  two  words  to  the 
baivain  betune  you  and  me  about  that 
selfsame  'Golden  vein,'  and  go  to 
war  we  will.  Well,  sir,  with  that  they 
determined  well  an'  good  — 

*^  Well,  sir,  Cormac  (divil  a  £MrtluBg 
in  his  pocket  he  could  jingle  on  a  tomb- 
stone) was  intint  on  seeing  it  out  witii 
him ;  and  Fiachadh,  so  the  story 
goes,  valued  those  fields  like  his  heart 
strings.  Well,  what  does  he  do?  He^ 
goes  to  an  ould  druid  or  witch,  and 
he  up  and  tells  him  the  whole  story, 
and  after  much  palaver  the  ould  witdi 
tells  the  king  that  in  one  of  the 
streams  about  here  there  was  a 
salmon,  if  he  could  kill  it*  and  eat  it* 
all  kinds  of  good  forthin  and  riches 
would  attind  him,  and  the  beet  of  tay 
and  atii^  and  drinking" — 

'<An  anachronism,  surely.  Yon 
don't  mean  to  say  they  had  tea?" 

'<  I  don't  know  mysdf,  but  that's  nei^ 
ther  herenor  there— but  Cormac  set  off, 
and  the  ould  devil  of  a  witch  along  with 
him,  and  ev  coorse  they  took  a  foine 
aoight  of  hooks  and  flies  with  em,  and 
tisn'tlong  till  the  fish  begin  to  bite 
purty  smart,  and  they  say  he  had  won- 
derful fishing.  WeU,  he  keeps  fishing 
that  way  for  some  time,  but  devil  re- 
ceive the  sight  of  the  great  salmon,  as 
the  ould  Druid  tould  him,  could  he 
parcave.  At  last,  wandering  along  a 
fine  bank  like  this  here  undher  the 
castle,  he  kem  to  a  mighty,  dark,  deep 
hole,  where  there  was  a  great  eddy ; '  he 
must  be  here  among  the  other  fish,'  ses 
the  witch,  mighty  cute  intirely — but 
dickens  a  sight  of  him  there^-he  was 
now  getting  impatient*  and  if  the  truth 
must  be  tould,  was  going  to  throw  the 
ould  witch  into  the  river  as  a  cheat 
However,  he  said  he'd  hould  on  a 
while,  as  there  was  a  mighty  run  of 
fish  that  sayson. 
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'  "  Well,  King  Cormac  and  the  Druid 
s^ttit  many  and  many  a  day  together, 
searching  for  the  enchanted  ixsh.  The 
salmon  were  coming  thicker  than  ever. 
Such  sculls  of  fish  was  never  heerd  of 
since  the  time  Noah's  daughter  kem 
to  Ireland.  At  length  they  got  so 
harrissedy  they  resolved  to  keep  only 
the  best  of  the  fish,  and  throw  the 
odiers  away  that  they  hadn't  time  to 
boil.     A'most  the  first  one  they  re- 


jected a  bit  of  a  gorsoon  happened  to 
be  in  the  way,  and  he  picked  it  up» 
and  lighting  a  few  bits  of  sticks — ^he 
put  it  acrass  'em,  and  broiled  his  fish 
mighty  nate  intirely  ;  well>  if  he  did, 
well  and  good^  the  first  bit  he  ate>  he 
felt  miffh^  quare  in  himself^  but  all 
his  father  glories  and  riches  at  once 
beamed  in  on  him— the  gorsoon  was 
Fin  Mac  Coul." 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

**  —  of  the  wiotn  likes  vhkh  are  Strang  Uke  peftrla  on  the  lilrer  thread  of  the  Shannon." 

KOHI» 


Cor  commissariat  dej^artment  consi- 
derably reinforced  with  a  brace  of  ex* 
quisite  fish^  we  pitched  our  tent  at 
«*  Landscape^"  in  view  of  the  beautiful 
waters  of  Doonass, — our  fish  kettle  of 
a  character  not  the  most  sophisticated^ 
beaming  merrily  in  the  morning  sun  ; 
we  thought  more  than  once  of  Fin 
Mac  Com,  and  would  advise  every 
one  wishing  for  a  correct  idea  of  his 
discovery,  to  try  it  fronde  super  viridi 
after  the  same  fiishion.  We  told  our 
PaUiiurus,  while  breakfasting^  Charles 
Lamb*s  story  of  roast  rig  as  a  pendant 
to  his.  But  he  seemed  to  think  his 
own  tale  the  longer  and  better  of  the 
two. 

"  An  you  don't  believe  in  thim  good 
people  at  the  bottom  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers,"  said  he,  mollified  not  a  little 
by  some  strong  waters  after  breakfast, 
*'  bad  cess  to  em,  many's  the  fine  day's 
fishing  they  spoilt  on  me." 

"  You  never  heerd  of  Ficr  Usga, 
the  king's  daughter  and  her  palace 
nnder  uie  wa&er,  and  the  golden 
vessel  that  made  all  the  mischief." 

"  No,  never — perhaps  you  are  the 
identicid  fisherman,  of  whom  we  are 
told, 

*  When  the  clear  eeld  vn*t  decUnlngf 
Qe  leea  the  roand  towers  of  other  dayfy 
In  the  ware  beneath  him  shiuing.* 

«*  Nor  never  heerd  the  story  of  the 
wedding  ring?  or  the  church-yard  of 
Ballyheigh  under  the  water?  or — " 

**  Oh  I  no,  let  us  hear  about  the  wed- 
ding-ring, by  all  means,'*  shouted  every 
one. 

**  Well  here  goes"— 

** '  Once  on  a  time,  and  a  very  good 
time  it  was,'  there  was  a  lake  some- 
where about  here,  in  which  a  great 


many  were  drowned,  bekase  of  the 
good  people  that  haunted  it — well,  if 
tiiere  was,  well  and  good — ^there  was 
a  snug  boy,  a  farmer,  going  to  be 
married  to  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  on 
the  river.  Some  how,  axidently,  after 
coming  from  buying  the  ring,  he  was 
showing  it  to  another  boy,  near  the 
sthream,  who,  in  his  absence,  was 
thrying  to  come  inside  him;  but,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  it  fell  into  the 
wather.  Nothin'  could  equal  his  sor- 
row, as  much  for  the  loss  of  his  fine 
gooM  ring,  as  its  bemg  so  imlncky. 
Not  being  able  to  swim  himself,  he 
axed  some  of  the  gorsoons  hard  by,  to 
go  into  the  wather  and  look  for  it ; — at 
last,  one  of  them  consinted,  and  went 
in  head  foremost.  There  was  fine 
swimmers  in  thim  days  in  Limerick,  as 
there  is  now. — Well,  as  1  was  saying, 
down  went  the  gorsoon  head  foremost. 
Down — down — deeper  and  deeper- 
down  and  still  no  bottom ;  till  some- 
thing tingling  in  his  ears,  and  his  eyes 
opening,  he  found  himself  in  view  of  a 
mighty  fine  palace  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wather,  and  iligant  plantations  and 
avenues,  and  all  the  byes  and  girls  that 
were  drowned  working  away  mighty 
industhres  intirely.  '  God  save  all 
here,'  ses  Paddy,  as  if  nothing  hap- 
pened ;  and  with  that  he  sees  a  great 
fat,  big  woman  coming  up  to  him,  as 
round  as  a  washing  tub  and  as  ugly  as 
the  divil. — *  An'  you're  the  queen  of 
the  fairies,  may  be,  maam,'  ses  h^. 

" '  The  same,*  ses  she.  '  An'  what 
brought  you  here,  might  I  make  bould 
to  ax  ?•  <  Darby  Keating's  goold  ring,' 
ses  he.  *  Is  that  it?'  ses  she,  smiling 
as  purty  as  she  could.  *The  very 
same,  maam — thankee.'  *You  must 
marry  me,  then,'  ses  she.    *  May  be 
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I'm  n^urried  already/  ses  he^ '  and  one 
at  a  time  is  enough.'  *  Get  oat>  you 
dirty  spalpeen,'  ses  she,  *I  would*nt 
take  yon  now ;'  and  wid  that  she  turned 
him  out  of  her  palace. 

*'  Well,  he  was  wanderii^  ever 
about  the  fat  lady's  dominions,  m  dread 
of  his  life  for  not  marrying  her,  till  he 
came  to  a  dark  passage,  where  he 
plunged  into  the  watder  once  more, 
and  kicking  out  stoutly,  soon  came 
again  to  the  surface,  where  he  tould 
every  one  his  adventhers,  and  majr  be 
he  never  went  near  the  fat  lady 
again." 

"Very  good!  he  evidently  didn't 
like  the  Toung  lady,  or  too  much  wa- 
ter, pernaps  it  was  cold  on  his  sto- 
mach— here,  you'd  better  have  a 
twelve-penny  nail  after  that — and  then 
come  Mong." 

We  were  soon  in  the  boat,  our  Pis- 
cator  pinging  as  he  went  along — 

^'tmaladvofhonor 

Who  liTCfl  in  the  My,  (MM) 
Com*  down,  Bfanrioe  Connor, 
And  be  manied  to  me.** 

"  WId  joar  own  fiUhflx*i  dttnghiter, 
Sure  'tis  I  would  asree, 
Bnt  to  drtnk  n  much  wfcther 
Wouldn't  do  lo  with  me.'* 

Header,  perhaps  you  have  never 
heard  of  the  falls  of  the  Shannon  at 
Doonass.  There  is  no  more  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  spot  in  the  entire 
course  of  our  lovely  stream,  from 
Lough  Allen  to  Loop  Head.  Here  no 
cradled  "  nureeling  of  the  mountains," 

gathering  its  infant  strength  amid  the 
ills,  or  lake  dim  and  shadowy,  re- 
posing under  the  pictured  heavens,  or 
silver  current,  gliding  noiselessly  at  its 
own  free-will,  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  tourist;  but  the  entire  body 
of  the  river^  in  one  resistless  cataract, 
sweeping  over  a  ledge  of  sunken  rocks, 
half  flung  across  the  falls,  a  thousand 
miniature  rocks  and  fretted  stones, 
mid  tangled  woods  and  hanging  trees, 
adding  to  the  picturesque  loveliness  of 
the  fairy  scene.  It  was  one  of  those 
calm,  sweet,  sunshiny  days,  in  which 
one  feels  it  a  perfect  luxury  to  live, 
the  cattle,  knee  deep  in  the  water, 
were  reposing  at  the  foot  of  ^'  Hermi- 
tage," sundry  fishermen,  here  and 
there  in  the  river,  were  plying  their 
lovely  avocation,  while  the  soft  mur- 
mur of  the  trees  and  streams,  the 
exquisite  green  of  the  beautiful  plan- 
tations, on  each  side,  completed  a  scene, 


so  still  and  rural,  that  yet  we  see  it  all 
before  us,  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday. 
Then  farther  on,  the  green  slopes  and 
gentle  curves  of  the  river,  winding 
silently  above  the  falls — the  old  feudal 
wall  and  spire  of  **  Castle  Connell" 
—the  groups  of  trees  behind  iisy 
standing  in  thickest  shadow — the 
plaeh  of  the  oar  as  we  pulled  along 
under  the  castle — the  soft  music  of 
evening  murmuring  along  the  waters, 
were  all  so  trulv  lovely,  that  we 
would  recommend  if  ever  tiiy  steps  are 
turned  towards  Limerick,  not  to  fail 
to  see  a  spot  as  beautiful  as  any  thing 
at  Killarney. 

.  The  fisning  here  is  perhaps  the 
finest  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  ''peal 
season"  affords  excellent  amusement. 
The  J^eal  or  Orilse,  according  to 
Yarrell  and  Shaw,  is  the  salmon  in 
the  second  year^  after  tbat  age  it 
becoming  perfect  or  adult  salmon. 
Magnificent  fish  in  thousands  swarm 
up  the  river  in  July  and,  the  beginning 
of  August,  which  visited  the  river  the 
previous  year,  as  "  Salmon  Fry."^  Mr. 
Shaw,  however,  jfrom  his  verj  ingp- 
nious  ejroeriments,  would  lead  us  to 
believe,  that  they  do  not  go  down. to 
the  sea  till  they  are  more  than  twelve 
months  old,  and  that  in  their  progress 
to  maturity,  the  young  salmon  assume 
the  markings  and  colour  of  *«  Parr,'* 
the  latter,  as  a  distinct  species,  not 
existing  at  all.  If  there  be  any  truth 
in  these  startling  positions — and  we  may 
say  en  parenthese,  that  some  of  the 
best  fishermen  on  the  river  i^pear  a 
little  doubtful  about  them-^it  is  a 
pity  to  kill  such  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of ''  Parr"  for  mere  amuse- 
ment Trout  fishing  at  Doonass  is  al- 
so excellent,  and  when  we  were  last  on 
the  river,  not  less  than  four  noblemen, 
capital  anglers,  were  engaged  in  this 
ignoble  pastime. 

At  Castle  Connell,  the  remaina  of 
the  castle  are  evidently  very  oH.  It 
was  once  the  seat  of  the  O'Briens, 
kings  of  Munster ;  and  the  grandson 
of  the  great  Brian,  like  Duncan, 
King  of  Scotland,  was  **  savagely 
slaughtered"  here,  in  a  moment  of 
unsuspecting  friendship  and  hospita- 
lity, while — 

Whereto  the  rather  hod  hii  dfty'e  hudjevraey 
Soundly  invited  klm,** 

his  eyes  were  pot  out,  and  he  himself 
murdered  and  flung  into  the  Shannon. 
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On  the  arrival  of  the  English  in 
Ireland,  the  castle  was  granted  to 
Richard  De  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
on  condition  of  repsuring  and  fortify- 
ing it,  in  which  manner  it  descended 
to  William  De  Burgo,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  created  Baron 
of  Castle  Connell,  having  slain  Fitz- 
Maurice,  of  Kilmallock. 

On  the  accession  of  James,  we  are 
told,  a  strong  garrison  was  placed  there. 
Ginile,  however,  sending 700  men  from 
Limerick,  under  the  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  thej  surrendered,  after 
a  siege  of  forty-eight  hours.  Ginkle, 
however,  with  an  eye,  perhaps,  to  the 
picturesaae,  blew  it  up. 

The  old  people  speak  of  the  castle 
being  once  so  spacious,  and  the  ascent 
80  difTerent  from  what  it  is  at  present, 
that  a  fnll  troop  of  horse  had  room  to 
draw  up  inside  it ;  little,  indeed,  of 
its  former  greatness  now  remains,  and 
the  "taciturnity  of  time"  hangs  hea- 
vily about  its  broken  architraves  and 
a2*ches. 

Of  course,  mystic  and  mamfold 
are  the  legends  of  this  part  of  the 
river,  nor  is  this  old  ruin  without  its 
due  share  of  such  traditionary  lore. 
We  were  told  one,  hot  a  little  roman- 
tic. One  of  its  hereditary  chieftains 
had  an  only  daughter,  beautiful,  as 
all  such  young  ladies  generally  are. 
.  Many  a  doughty  knight  and  prince 
came  to  the  castle,  bent  on  martial 
exploits — rather,  perhaps,  on  errands 
of  love  and  courtesy.  Papa,  at  length, 
began  to  suspect  something,  and  being 
very  fond  of  his  daughter,  made  one 
of  the  conditions  for  securing  her 
hand,  that  the  inheritor  of  her  castle 
should,  fully  caparisoned  and  mounted 
on  a  charter,  precipitate  himself  from 
the  top  of  the  rock  on  which  the  cas- 
tle is  situated !  This  arrangement,  it 
may  be  conceived,  discouraeed  more 
than  one  aspirant,  and  cooled  down 
pretty  considerably  the  ardour  of  our 
youthful  lovers.  There  lay  the  beau- 
tiful and  winding  Shannon,  and  on 
each  side  those  ricb  messuages  and 
lands  for  him  who  should  first  at- 
tempt the  deed.  Love,  which  has 
many  trdts  in  common  with  other 
things  in  the  world,  is  also  blind  and 
inconstant ;  the  little  imp  laughed  and 
^gglM,  and  was  on  the  point  of  seiz- 
ing the  extingubher  to  place  it  on  his 
flickering  flame,  when  one  intrepid 
and  passionate  lover,  of  not  very  noble 


blood,  armed  to  the  teeth,  dashed 
down  the  perilous  descent,  coming 
safely  to  the  ground,  and  winning  his 
lovely  prize. 

Anothet  legend,  some  dim  traces 
only  of  which  we  could  discover,  fore- 
shadows the  fallinff  of  the  walls  on  the 
"  wisest  man  in  the  world  ;*' — no  re- 
lative, we  hope,  of  our  friend  Pin 
Mac  Coul.  If  immense  firmness  and 
solidity  offer  any  immunity  against 
such  a  calamity,  we  think  the  savans 
of  the  present  degenerate  age  some- 
what safe.  We  can't  say  we  would 
recommend  our  friend  Lord  Brougham 
or  Doctor  Reid  to  hazard  the  enter- 
prise, however. 

The  pretty  villaffe  of  Castle  Con- 
nell reposes  at  the  foot  of  the  castle ; 
a  sweeter  spot  is  not  in  existence  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  We  do  not  wonder 
at  all  at  Inglis  when  he  tells  us  he 
never  heard  of  it,  yet  he  seems  qui td  as- 
tonished at  its  exquisite  beauty ;  perched 
in  the  south  of  France  or  south  of 
England,  we  should  have  all  the 
tourists  in  Europe  in  love  with  it, 
but  at  present  it  is  part  of  that  "terra 
incognita"  lying  along  our  noble  river, 
which,  with  all  due  modesty,  we  take 
unlimited  credit  for  having  opened 
up  in  the  pages  of  our  esteemed 
Maoa. 

*«  As  la  ih«  way-side  riolet 
That  ihinca  unseen,  and  were  It  not 
VtnttM  sweet  bnaXh  wonld  te  fbrgot  f* 

so  would  many  nooks  and  dells  of  our 
beautiful  isle,  but  for  the  breath  of 
Maga ;  but  we  feel  a  blush  mantling 
our  cheek,  and  take  refnge  in  a  few 
lines  of  Spenser :— . 

«•  A  little  lorely  hennltage  it  was, 
Bowne  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forasl*s  side, 
Far  fh>in  resort  of  people,  that  did  pan 
In  travel  to  and  fro. 
Thereby  a  chryttaU  streame  did  gently  play, 
Which  from  a  sacnd  fbuntalne  welled  forth  alway  t** 

Above  Castle  Connel  the  river  as- 
sumes a  somewhat  tame  and  less  in- 
teresting aspect,  heightening  by  con- 
trast the  loveliness  of  this  sweet  spot : 
our  frail  skiff  passed  along  tinder  se- 
veral beautifril  places,  among  the  rest 
«'  Erinagh,*'  quite  a  gem  in  its  way, 
overhanging  the  water. 

Beyond  "O'Brien's  Bridge,**  the 
river  widens  and  washes  the  fertile 
shores  of  Tipperary  on  one  side,  those 
of  Clare  on  the  other  ;  several  roman- 
tic hills  and  glens,  and  cultivated  val- 
leys are  to  be  found,  one  in  particular^ 
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Htile  known,  the  "  Hag's  Glen,"  or 
OUmagaloghp  between  the  Glenome- 
ra  hills ;  strajing  among  these  wilds 
which  command  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Shannon^  we  came  abruptly  on  the 
edge  of  this  myioe ;  the  <<  happy  vaUey" 
of  Kasselas  at  once  came  to  our  re- 
collection. 

Surrounded  on  every  side  b^  pre* 
cipitous  and  barren  hills>  without 
a  trace  of  vegetable  eii8tenoe>  some 
thousand  acres  of  the  richest  green 
seem  hid  under  their  towering  f^aks ; 
not  a  breath  of  air  seemed  to  disturb 
the  luxuriant  crops  ahready  falling 
before  the  sickle;  the  cattle^  basking 
in  a  burning  sun^  were  just  discemi- 
ble,  and  some  few  labourers  in  the 
fields  i^peared  like  black  specks  far, 
far  down.  The  glen  takes  its  name 
from  the  fact  of>  some  years  sincei  all 
the  women  in  it  living  to  a  hundred 
years  of  age  I  and  if  rural  and  seques- 
tered loveliness  in  any  way  tend  to 
such  a  hwpy  consummation  we  wonder 
not  at  tne  result*  We  were  told 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  food  or  rai- 
ment was  ever  sought  out  of  the 
glen;  the  poor  people  here  living 
under^  perhaps^  the  best  landlord  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  feel  theaiselves 
completely  insulated  fVom  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  an  ocean  of  rocks  and 
uncultivated  moors»  where  even  in  the 
day,  from  the  perpetual  mists  that  hanff 
about  the  hills,  people  have  over  and 
over  gone  astray.  Like  Castle  Connel, 
this  spot  remains  yet  to  be  discovered 
by  tile  summer  tourist* 


On  the  side  of  the  hiU  we  < 
an  old  relic,  once,  we  should  think*  a 
Druid  altar.  Our  guide,  an  intelK- 
geot  old  man,  acquainted  us  it  was  |k 
bed  belonging  to  Fin  Mac  Coul;  it 
consists  of  four  immense  stones,  co- 
vered by  another  somewhat  larser  aad 
flatter;  and  the  legend  attaoied  to 
them,  according  to  our  Cicerone^  is, 
that  the  gallant  Fin,  after  the  mode 
of  many  of  the  ancients,  and  not  a  few 
Diodems,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
run  away  with  another  man's  wife, 
once  on  a  time.  He  was  pursue^  of 
course,  by  the  husband :  however,  rail- 
roads not  then  being  thought  of,  or  the 
battle  of  the  guages.  Fin  thought  this 
as  Inaccessible  a  place  as  he  could  reash 
—-a  very  sensible  idea,  b^-the-by.  On 
our  remarking  the  very  lunited  propor- 
tion of  legs  the  occupants  of  the  bed 
must  have  had,  our  informant  quietly 
remarked,  that  the  lady  was  only  three 
feet  two  inches — her  othor  charms 
making  up  for  her  height — and  that 
Fin  himself  was  also  not  quite  a  gii^ 
Several  of  these  old  relics  are  to  be 
found  all  through  the  country  here: 
one  at  Moynoe,  near  Holy  Island ; 
one  at  Ballydagh  ;  several,  at  intervals, 
near  Tulla,  and  further  off  in  Clare, 
near  Inchiquin  and  Kilfenora.  The 
number  of  cromlechs,  stone  cresats, 
and  Druid  altars,  indeed,  are  partico- 
larly  interesting  all  throi^^  the  county 
of  Clare,  and  supply  the  imagination 
with  recollections  of  a  former  state  of 
things  of  wonderful  interest. 


CHAPTBB   XII. 


**  And  ever  m  we  sailed  onr  mlndf  were  ftOI 
Of  lore  and  wiadom,  whlek  would  overflow 
In  conferee  wild,  uid  eweet.  end  wonderiyd  i 
And  in  quick  smilee  whote  light  wonld  come  end  go.* 


8smi.LBr. 


Tm  approach  to  Lough  Derg  from 
Killaloe  is  beautifully  picturesque ;  the 
venerable  old  cathedral,  with  its  qua- 
drangular tower  and  ancient  Norman 
architecture,  the  old  bridge,  falling 
fast  to  decay,  form  a  pleasing  fore- 
ground; while  the  inmiense  body  of 
the  Shannon,  tumbling  through  rapids 
and  fragments  of  rocks,  older  than 
even  those  ancient  relics  of  the  past, 
are  in  singular  keeping.  Creeping 
gradually  idong,  the  view  slow  opens, 
till  at  length  the  surface  of  the  lake 
stretches  away  for  several  miles. 


At  a  little  distance  the  wooded  slopes 
of  Ballyvalley,  with  the  gaunt  peaks  of 
the  o^hanging  hills  cfaequwed  by  the 
rays  of  the  early  sun,  struck  us  as  much 
finer  than  nuiny  things  on  the  Rhbw ; 
while  farther  still,  the  broad  surface  of 
the  lake,  with  its  green  and  winding 
margin,  seemed  sleeping  beneath  the 
soft  breath  of  the  morning. 

Killaloe,  at  the  entrance  to  Liough 
Derg,  is  somewhat  precipitously  situ- 
ated on  a  picturesque  acclivity  over- 
hanging the  Shannon,  and  from  several 
points  on  the  river  presents  an  appear- 
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a&ce  ef  no  Irttle  interest.     Its  present 
name  wouM  seem  to  be  a  change  fVom 
KUdalua — a  church  and  ahbey  having 
been  founded  here  in  the  sixth  centary, 
hj  St.  Lua,  grandson  of  one   of  the 
bmgs  of  Monster.    The  see  of  Killaloe 
iras  founded  so  early  as  the  seventh 
eentnry ;  and  Turlogh,  King  of  Mun- 
stefj    and    Mortaoh^    King    of   Ire- 
kmdy  after  endowing  it  very  liberally, 
trere  both  buried  within  its  precincts. 
The  church,  like  others  at  this  early 
period,  became  a  very  general  resort 
for  pilgrims,  and  was  held  in  much 
veneration.      In  1160,  the  cathedral 
was  built  by  Donald,  King  of  Limerick, 
and  at  present  exhibits  the  most  per- 
fect remnant  of  the  ancient  style  of 
ehurch  architecture  we  have  seen  on 
the  Shannon.  It  is  a  curious  and  some- 
what clumsy  structure,  cross-shaped ; 
a  square  central  tower,  with  little  pre- 
tension to  elegance ;  the  window,  seen 
from  the  river,  is  particularly  fine ;  the 
<»ther  parts  of  the  building,  however, 
•  preBOnting  little  in  character  with  it. 
Near  the  cathedral  is  a  singular  old 
building,  the  "  Oratory  of  St.  Molua;* 
one  of  the  oldest  structures  in  the 
kingdom*   It  consists  of  a  small  cham- 
ber, and  very  possibly  was  intended 
for  separate  supplicants  at  the  shrine 
of  the  patron  saint.     The  entrance  is 
now  nearly  closed  up  ;  but  two  pillars, 
with  capitals  of  the  Ionic  order,  sup- 
porting an  arch  or  gateway,  leave  little 
doubt  as  to  the  venerated  threshold 
— made  low  on  purpose ;   the  cross 
placed  opposite  to  it ;  the  church  of 
this  saint  being  the  ruin  in  the  island 
near  Claresford. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  town  the 
Shannon  is  very  shallow  ;  and  this 
particular  spot  containing  the  only 
ford  over  this  part  of  the  river,  ol> 
tained  the  name  of  *'  Clare's  ford." 
Aware  of  this  place,  in  1681,  Sarsiield 
posted  a  strong  guard  here,  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  enemy  ;  but  having 
deserted  their  post,  the  Engfish  got 
into  the  Western  provinces.  Shortly 
after,  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  caval- 
ry, this  great  general  himself  crossed 
the  ford,  and  coming  up  with  a  convoy 
of  ammunition  on  its  way  to  William, 
then  at  Limerick,  he  seized  and  de- 
stroyed It. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  feature 
in  the  scenery  of  Lough  Derg,  is  the 
number  of  castles  and  disjected  relics 
of  monasteries  with  which  its  banks 


are  literally  studded,  as  speaking  monu- 
ments of  a  period  when  Ireland  formed 
a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  martyrs 
of  religion  and  scienoe ;  and  as  in  the 
classic  fable,  handed  on  the  still 
burning  "lamp  of  knowledge,*'  these 
time-worn  ruins  are  fblltor  interest^ 
it  is  perhaps  too  much  the  custom 
at  the  present  day,  at  the  advanced 
summit  of  intellectual  superiority  we 
have  now  attained,  to  look  ever  for- 
ward to  still  higher  achievements  in 
the  «  march  of  mind,"  caring  little  to 
turn  our  attention  backward  through 
that  dim  vista  of  the  past,  fVom  whence 
all  knowledge  must  have  emerged. 
True,  within  our  own  time,g^ant  strides 
have  been  taken  in  this  onward  pro- 
gress, and  more  than  one  science 
brought  to  life,  and  all  but  perfected 
within  the  present  century;  yet  tho 
pages  of  history,  in  terms  not  to  be 
controverted,  tell  of  ages  when  liter- 
ature, and  art,  and  science,  were  nearly 
annihilated  over  the  entire  globe,  and 
barbarism  and  anarchy  reigned  with 
almost  universal  dominion  ;  the.  chief 
'  exception  to  this  wide  rule  of  igno- 
rance— the  chief  refuge  of  the  many 
pious  and  devoted  lovers  of  learning 
of  Iftiis  period,  being  those  numer- 
ous abbeys  and  monasteries,  scattered 
chiefly  along  the  rivers  of  our  once- 
favoured,  and  not  inhospitable  little 
"  Isle  of  the  West." 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries^ 
we  need  scarcely  say,  amid  the  dark- 
ness and  desolation  that  overspread  the 
entire  of  Europe,  large  numbers  of 
students  from  France,  Italy,  Germasy 
and  even  England,  turned  their  steps 
towards  the  schools  and  venerated  mo- 
nasteries of  this  country,  and  at  Clon-> 
macnoise,  Scattery,  Mungret,  Meelick, 
and  here  at  Killaloe,  the  remains  of 
these  once  celebrated  seats  of  learning 
are  still  visible,  and  looked  upon  by 
the  peasantry  with  feelings  of  religious 
esteem,  though  at  the  period  alluded 
to,  Ireland  was  not  essentially  connected 
with  the  Papal  See,  or  particularly 
signalized  by  any  religious  or  sectarian 
differences.  Indeed,  we  can  form  little 
idea  of  the  state  of  Ireland  at  Uiis  pe- 
riod without  studying  those  magnifi,-' 
cent  ruins. 

Leaving  Killaloe,  the  first  point  of 
interest  which  meets  the  eye»  U  a  rath* 
at  present  thickly  planted,  but  on 
nearer  inspection,  presenting  no  indis- 
tinct traces  of  a  hollow  circle,  or  foct> 
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in  which  tradition  relates,  the  castle 
or  palace  of  the  great  King  of  Muds- 
ter  and  afterwards  King  of  Ireland— 
BaiAN  BoEoiHME — oDce  stood.  Few 
traces  of  the  original  huilding  remain, 
it  being  destroyed  by  the  Prince  of 
Tyrconnell;  yet  the  country  people 
look  upon  it  with  a  degree  of  venera- 
tion quite  amazing,  relating  with  pride 
the  achievements  of  *'  Brian  the  brave." 
The  spot  is  frequently  visited  by  plea- 
sure parties,  and  commands  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  Lake ;  but  in  point  of 
fact,  the  real  position  of  the  palace  was 
a  mile  distant — on  the  side  of  the 
hill  overhanging  the  bridge,  not  far 
from  the  Cathedral.  Some  of  the  old 
writers,  with  a  little  exaggeration,  de- 
scribe a  magniHcent  banqueting  house 
erected  by  Brian,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kincora,  perhaps  somewhere  near  this. 
Indeed  if  all  the  good  things  we  are 
told  of  it  be  true,  its  present  obscurity 
was  very  undeserved.  "From  the 
kitchens,"  says  one  of  those  chroni- 
cles, *•  were  two  long  corridors  or  gal- 
leries parallel  to  each  other,  carried 
across  a  flat  to  the  banqueting  house. 
A  hundred  servants  were  every  day, 
at  dinner  and  supper,  arranged  in  each 
of  these  galleries.  The  business  of 
one  set  was  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand 
from  the  kitchens  the  different  dishes 
for  the  entertainments,  and  of  the 
others,  with  equal  celerity,  to  return 
them."  Our  Udes  and  Kitcheners  sink 
into  utter  insignificance  indeed  near 
this.  The  description  of  the  wine  cellar 
is  equally  flattermg,  but  in  the  present 
degenerate  age  of  pumps  and  water-bar- 
rels, it  would  be  perhaps  dangerous  to 
delay  on  such  apocryphal  ground :  sun- 
dry and  manifold  are  the  stories  related 
of  theC/wricattTi^  and  his  fairy  revellers 
astride  on  the  best  casks  of  wine  of  the 
great  king — his  miniature  red  night- 
cap-^leather  apron — bluest  of  all  pos- 
sible blue  stockings  and  silver  shoe 
buckles — his  nose  of  brightest  crim- 
son—and eyes  twinkling 

••  like  thoie  mit«B 
Of  candied  dew  in  moony  nights,*'— 

but  we  fear  to  delay. 

On  rounding  this  point,  the  breeze 
freshened  pretty  stiffly,  and  our  little 
cockle-shell  shot  towards  the  opposite 
shore.  The  scenery  here  is  beyond 
any  thing  beautiful — indeed  finer  than 
any  other  spot  on  the  Upper  Shannon. 
On  one  side  the  noble  demesne  of 


Derry,  with  its  plantations  feathering 
away  to  the  water's  edge ;  on  the  other 
the  magnificent  estate  of  Tinnerana; 
while  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  those 
deep-wooded  and  undulating  banks  that 
stretch  away  on  every  side,  we  thought 
of  Ulswater  and  Loch  Lomond,  and 
the  gentle  Loch  Awe,  with  no  invi- 
dious preference,  gentle  reader,  for  any 
of  them.  Stealing  along  under  the 
sheltering  hills  of  Derry,  every  mo- 
ment displayed  additional  glimpses  of 
shadowv  loveliness.  The  broad  and 
tranquil  surface  of  the  lake — ^the  old 
church  with  its  ivy-clustered  walls — 
the  little  isle  with  its  ruined  monastery — 
and  the  "castled crag"  reflected  in  the 
silver  mirror  beneath.  Our  boatman 
was  particularly  descriptive,  and  as  we 
tacked  away  again  for  the  other  side 
of  the  lake,  related  many  miraculous 
adventures  which  he  had  shared  in, 
more  espedally  in  the  wav  of  fishing. 
We  were  quickly  initiated  mto  the  pro- 
foundest  mysteries  of  fiy-tieing  and 
fishing.  A  confidential  whisper  con- 
veyed a  very  significant  hint  where  we 
would  be  sure  of  a  "  regular  smasher,*' 
as  our  transatlantic  friends  would  say, 
a  splendid  giUaroo  (peculiar  to  this 
part  of  the  Shannon)  or  a  thirty-pound 
salmon,  requiring  a  pocket  steam-en- 
gine to  secure  it.  Indeed  these  seem- 
ed all  matters  at  which  he  was  quite 
aufaiti  but  subsiding  at  lengtn  into 
the  office  of  story  teller,  he  was  evi- 
dently letting  out  too  much  line  to  his 
imagination,  with  many  inflections  and 
expletives  as  to  the  excellence  of  the 
staple  article  offish  in  this  locality. 

The  wind  gradually  falfing  away,  we 
crept  somewhat  slowly  agjun  towards 
the  Clare  side  of  the  lake,  where,  bend- 
ing over  the  river,  the  beautiful  ridge 
of  the  **  Glenomera  Mountainsi,"  the 
highest  in  that  county,  tower  away  into 
the  clouds.  We  know  of  no  more  ex- 
quisite spot  to  spend  a  long  summer's 
day  than  amons  these  majestic  hills* 
Who  has  not  dreamt  of  the  "BLigh- 
lands  of  Scotland  ?"  Those  of  Ireland 
are  comparatively  unknown;  yet  are 
there  sweet  nooks  and  dells  amongst 
the  hills  of  Connemara»  about  Croagh 
Patrick,  in  many  parts  of  Kerry,  and 
here  hanging  over  the  Shannon,  that 
command  views  equally  wild  and  pic- 
turesque. The  ascent  of  these  moun- 
tains for  a  mile  or  two  is  particularly 
trying ;  yet  when  the  summit  is  once 
gained,  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  19 
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mofe  than  repaid.  The  Shannon  chief- 
ly strikes  the  eye  meandering  like  a 
strip  of  silver  away  through  the  most 
verdurous  and  varied  landscape ;  at 
your  feet  seems  Lough  Derg,  with  all 
its  sylvan  richness;  then  passes  the 
glittering  stream  along  hy  t^e  Tippe- 
rary  hills ;  the  heautiful  outline  of  the 
Galtees  dimly  traceahle  on  the  hori- 
zon: expanding^  now  it  passes  below 
the  magnificent  falls  of  Doonass— on> 
onto  Limerick, beyond  Carrig-o'-Guin- 
nell — Cratloe  on  to  Foynes — ^till  the 
eve  completely  fails  to  follow  it.  On 
the  other  side  of  these  hills  several  of 
the  lakes  of  Clare  lie  stretched  out, 
completing  a  view  of  inimitable  gran- 
deur ;  Doon  with  its  wooded  margin, 
and  the  distant  glintin^s  of  the  silvery 
tnchiquin.  The  chief  towns  in  the 
western  limit  of  the  county  are  also 
pointed  out  to  the  aching  vision — the 
view  terminating  in  no  distinct  traces 
of  the  great  Atlantic.  On  the  top- 
most pinnacle  of  the  mountain  a  rude 
turf-mound  has  been  thrown  up,  part 
of  the  history  of  the  present  century, 
commemorating  (by-the-bye,  after  no 
very  perennial  fashion)  the  great  Re- 
volution, first  broached  in  this  county 
in  1828. 

Approaching  Dromineer,  the  view 
of  Lough  Derg  became  still  more  bold 
and  imposing — the  beautifully  wooded 
banks  lose  nothing  of  their  quiet  and 

gicturesque  gprandeur,  and  putting  our 
elm  about,  we  guned  the  centre  of 
the  lake ;  there  lay  its  broad  and  sleep- 
ing bosom  stretched  before  us— the 
Siieve  Bloom  mountains  edging  the 
horizon.  At  one  side,  the  soft  undu- 
lations of  the  Tipperary  hills  also  met 
the  view,  with  the  demesne  and  woods 
o^  castle  Lough — ^the  old  and  time- 
worn  ruins  mirrored  in  the  water's 
brink;  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
bay  of  Scariff,  one  sheet  of  burnished 
silver,  seemed  stretching  away,  a  per- 
fect picture — the  round  tower  of  In- 
nlscalthra,  or  Holy  Island,  standing  in 
the  middle;  beyond  it  the  wood  of 
Ahnish,  Raheen,  and  Wood  Park, 
nestling  near  the  shore. 

The  ruins  of  Holy  Island,  like  seve- 
ral other  relics  of  the  past  alon?  the 
Shannon,  contain  «'  seven  churches," 
and  a  round  tower.  Some  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists  among  writ- 
ers, as  to  whether  "  St.  Patrick's  Pur- 
gatory" was  situated  on  this  island. 
However,  many    antiquarians,    even 


Ledwicb,  who  doubts  the  existence  of 
the  sunt  himself,  now  agree  on  the 
point ;  indeed  the  latter  gives  an  ex- 
tensive plan  of  it,  pointing  out  pre- 
cisely the  suburbs  or  the  lower  world! 
To  those  wishing  to  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  veritable  purgatory,  we 
would  recommend  "Father  Butler 
and  the  Lough  Derg  Pilgrim,"  where 
he  will  be  told  of  the  mortifications 
there  practised — the  oholi  paid  the 
ferry  man— >the  fifteen  holy  kisses-* 
the  visions  of  roast  meat  and  boiling 
pots  that  disturbed  Mr.  Carleton's 
equanimity — and  the  sharp  spikes  on 
which  the  saint  delighted  to  take  re- 
pose. St.  Patrick,  it  seems,  request- 
ed, as  a  special  favour,  of  an  angel 
that  the  entrance  to  Hades  should  be 
placed  in  Ireland,  to  convince  the 
Dane  and  Druid  of  his  day  of  the  ex- 
istence of  another  world ;  and  Boate, 
an  old  Irish  writer,  describes,  after  no 
very  entertaining  fashion,  the  austeri- 
ties imposed  on  the  hapless  penitents, 
who,  after  the  manner  of  Ulysses, 
seemed  bent  on  visiting  the  nether 
regions.  Who  does  not  recollect  the 
thrilling  lines  of  Southey?— 

"  Mr  Owen  in  %  shroud  wm  drest, 
Th«7  placed  a  croM  upon  hli  breut, 

And  down  he  laid  hit  liead. 
Around  him  itood  the  funeral  train* 
And  rang  with  slow  and  lolemn  atrain 

The  wnrloe  of  the  dcftd. 

Then  to  the  entrance  of  the  eave 
They  led  the  Christian  warrior  Iware : 

Some  fear  he  well  might  feel. 
For  none  of  ail  the  monks  could  tell 
The  terrors  of  that  mystic  cell. 

Its  secrets  none  rereaL 

•  Now  enter  here,*  tlio  Warden  cried, 

*  And  Qod,  Sir  Owen,  be  your  guide  I 

Your  name  sliall  lire  in  story. 
For  of  the  few  who  reach  the  shore. 
Still  fewer  venture  to  explore 

St.  Patrick's  Purgatory/ 

Adown  the  carem's  long  decent, 
Feeling  his  way,  Sir  Owen  went 

With  cautious  feet  and  slow. 
Unarmed,  for  neither  sword,  nor  spear, 
Nor  shield  of  proof  avali'd  Iiim  here 

Against  one  gliostly  foe. 


'Twas  silence  all  around, 
Sare  his  own  echo  from  the  cell, 
And  the  large  drops  that  frequent  fell 

With  dull  and  heavy  sound. 
Emerging  now  once  more  to  day, 
A  ftrozen  waste  befbrc  him  lay, 

A  desert  wild  and  wide. 
Where  ice  rocks,  In  a  sunless  sky, 
On  Ice  rocks  piled,  and  mountains  high 

Were  heaped  on  every  side. 

Tet  giving  way  to  no  doQMlr, 
But  mindftU  of  the  aid  of  prayer, 
*  Lord,  thou  canst  save,'  he  said,    j  r-v  rr  1  (> 
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And  tken  •  brMth  Irom  Eden  eanie, 
Wltk  life  and  healing,  tUroogh  his  Anme 
Tlie  bliMAil  influence  spread. 

No  fiends  may  now  his  waj  oppose, 
The  gates  of  Paradise  imclosc, 

iVe«  entrance  then  ia  given, 
▲nd  songs  of  triumph  meet  hie  ear, 
Enrapt,  Sir  Owen  seems  to  hear 

like  harmottlee  of  heaven  I** 

An  abbey  was  founded  in  <'Holy 
Island,**  80  earlj  as  the  seventh  een- 
tury,  by  the  patron  saint,  who  lies 
buried  in  the  old  rain,  and  whose  feast, 
on  the  25th  of  March,  still  attracts 
crowds  of  weary  pilgrims.  St.  Coelan, 
a  monk  of  this  abbey,'flourbhed  a  little 
after,  and  wrote  a  latin  poem,  in  which 
he  tells  us  that  Inniscalthra  was  a  con- 
vent of  Benedictine  anchorites. 

**KeUra  est  eonventos  ritd  viromm 
Pmdentum,  sacro  Benodicti  dogmate  florens." 

A  chapel  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
Kincora  also  existed  here. 

The  fishing  at  Holy  Island  is  excel- 
lent, and  with  cross  lines,  large  trout, 
some  five  and  six  pounds  weight,  are 
captured.  The  darksome  stillness  of 
evening  had  already  crept  on  as  we  got 
on  shore-^the  sun  had  sunk  in  the 


west — ^bright  lines  of  gold  hangfaig  tn 
the  clouds,  not  a  ripple  swelled  fli6 
broad,  glassy  surface  of  the  lake. 
It  was  a  settle  of  qtuet  ravbhment 
we  had  seldom  experienced  before. 
Scrambling  amongst  the  old  waUs  and 
graves,  the  soft  breath  of  evening 
seemed  fresher  and  more  fragrant  firom 
the  wild  flowers  scatterea  around. 
Tall  and  stern  against  the  evening  sky, 
stood  St.  Cofl|prath's  tower,  the  yerj 
embodying  of  the  past,  flinging  its 
gaunt  shadow,  like  some  unearthly 
gnomon  over  the  sleeping  graves. 

The  island  contains  nearly  fbrl;y 
acres  of  rich  pasture  land,  and  is  stiU 
a  favourite  burial  place,  and  much 
visited  by  the  peasantry  for  many 
miles  round.  It  is  held  in  such  vene- 
ration by  these  zealous  penitent^  thai 
they  would  not  allow  one  sod  of  it  ttt 
be  disturbed.  Stories,  many  and  dis- 
jointed, also,  are  told  of  the  good  peo- 
ple, in  the  flickering  moonbeains» 
dancing  among  the  grave  stonefli,  the 
squeaking  of  chains,  the  gibbering  of 
ghosts,  tales  of  spectres  grim  and 
gaunt,  and  ghastly  wandering 
the  tombs. 


caaPTBB  xiit. 

<  The  gentle  Una,  with  her  milk-vklt*  lamb.**— F<i?fi«  QcceM. 


Aftke  several  charming  days  spent 
with  our  hospitable  friends  at  Wood 
Park,  "cross  fishing,"  we  got  our  bit 
of  canvass  up  again,  for  a  trip  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  lake.  At  Dromi- 
neer,  the  remains  of  an  old  castle, 
belonging  to  a  descendant  of  the  great 
King  of  Munster,  and  at  Kilbarron, 
not  less  than  four  similar  ruins  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  anti- 
quary. At  Terryglass,  another  spot 
on  the  Tipperary  side  of  the  lake,  are 
some  traces  of  a  monastery  and  a 
curious  old  castle,  **  Old  Court ;"  it 
is  said  that  St.  Patrick  once  came  to 
this  place,  and  baptized  several  inhabi- 
tants of  Thomond,  who  crossed  the 
Shannon  for  the  purpose.  The  see- 
nery  all  along  for  several  miles  is  beau- 
tifully diversified  with  these  old  relics, 
and  a  little  farther  on,  reflected  in 
the  water  at  its  base,  stands  *'  Castle 
Bigg^,"  a  square  old  building  of  very 
peculiar  interest.  The  remains  of  the 
ancient  court-yard  are  still  visible,  as 
well  as  two  towers,  evidently  intended 
for  defences  to  the  entrance,  and  no 


very  questionable  evidences  of  aiege 
and  fortification  are  also  traceable 
along  the  walls.  An  old  traditioft 
exists  amongst  the  peasantry,  of  a 
large  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  bu- 
ried beneath  the  ruins,  over  which 
a  greyhound  of  unnameable  ferocity, 
with  cloven  hoofs  instead  of  paws, 
keeps  jealous  watch. 

Turning  "  Gurtmore  Point,"  we 
pass  the  crumbling  ruins  of  Lorrha, 
and  Derry  Island,  with  its  picturesque 
castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Avonmore, 
lies  before  us,  while  in  the  distance, 
the  «*  Keeper  "  Mountain  and  "  Devil's 
Bit,*'  for  away  on  one  side,  in  their 
blue  and  shadowy  undulations,  fill  up 
the  picture.  Some  dim  outline  of  the 
"  Hill  of  Una,"  from  whence  it  is 
supposed  Spenser  took  the  name  of 
hid  gentle  heroine,  being  also  distin- 
guishable at  the  opposite  side. 

An  old  legend,  relating  to  the  sin- 
gular gap  in  the  mountain,  termed  the 
"  Devil's  bit,"  ascribes  it  to  a  piece 
taken  out  of  the  ridge  of  the  bill  by 
his  infernal  majesty,  as  St.  Pa<tick 
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was  hunting  him  out  of  Ire]and--.when 
aa  of  yore — 

^  Coutlog  tlM  wall  of  hMT*n  on  this  ride,  Night, 
In  the  dim  *ir  raUlme,  and  ready  now 
Te  iloop  with  wearied  winge  and  willing  feet,** 

the  sunt  still  pursued  him ;  he  stuck 
his  teeth  in  the  hill>  soon  after  dis- 
gornnff  it  again :  it  formed  the  Rock 
of  Cashel.  The  upper  end  of  the 
lake  here«  indeed^  is  full  of  those  le« 
greods  and  stories  of  leprehauns  and 
witehes>  and — 

"  Fairy  clvea, 
Whoee  midnight  rerel*,  by  a  foreat  side, 
Or  fonntain,  tome  belated  peaaant  aeea. 
Or  dreama  he  aees,  while  OTerhead  the  moon 
8iti  arbitreaa.*" 

Many  of  these  stories  still  exist 
amidst  the  silent  witchery  of  this  part 
of  the  Shannon,  and  it  is  not  per- 
haps to  be  wondered  at  that  Spen- 
ser,  well  acquainted  with  some  of 
tkksms  should  borrow  the  name  of 
the  ''gCTtle  Una,**  from  such  associa- 
tions. Allegory,  indeed,  we  may  call 
the  fabry  land  of  the  Poet,  in  which  his 
iBBagination  lores  to  try  her  most  gor- 
geous wings,  while,  amid  flitting  and 
scattered  images  of  truth  and  beauty, 
a  world  of  its  own  fashioning,  peopled 
with  new  and  mystic  shapes,  rocks,  dens 
and  caves,  and  woods,  and  rivers,  and 
hillsy  soaring  aloft,  she  glitters  and 
gleams,  inhaling  alike  the  dewy  balm 
of  the  morning  or  heavenliest  glories 
of  evening. 

^'theerenlngftlr 
Clad  in  the  beraty  ef  a  thoaaand  Iters.** 

At  Meelick  and  Portumna  at  the 
head  of  Lough  Derg,  are  the  remains 
of  several  magnificent  ecclesiastical 
edifices  ;  the  walls  of  the  latter  in  par- 
ticular are  still  very  fine;  those  of^the 
former,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  river, 
are  not  less  picturesque :  it  was  found- 
ed, we  are  told,  by  0* Madden,  dynast 
of  Silamchia;  and  in  the  thirteenth 
centurv,  William  do  Burgh  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army  into  Con- 
naught,  and  did  profane  the  church  by 
converting  it  into  a  stable,  <<  wherein 
ho  was  seen  to  eat  flesh  meat  during 
the  whole  time  of  Lent."  The  library 
here  was  at  one  period  very  celebrated 
also,  but  the  entire  ruin  now  wears  the 
aspect  of  blank  and  melancholy  desola- 
tion. 

After  leaving  Banagher,  the  moul- 
dering walls  and  quiet  towers  of  Clon- 


MACNoisE  attract  the  attention  of  the 
antiquarian ;  it  was  the  Patron  day  of 
the  presiding  spirit,  St.  Kieran,  that 
we  had  arranged  to  visit  these  old  mo- 
nastic ruins,  and  thousands  of  anxious 
suppliants  were  crowding  from  many 
quarters  to  the  shrine  of  the  great 
saint  Our  impressions,  at  first  a  little 
pertnrbed,soon  settled  down  into  some- 
thing bordering  on  the  wonderful. 
Thefirst  hnpress  of  Autumn  (perhaps 
of  all  others  the  nK>8t  melancholy)  was 
not  that  which  completed  the  dreary 
aspect  of  the  river;  there  was,  besides, 
a  stem  loneliness — a  dreariness — a 
desolation,  as  for  several  miles  here  it 
runs  along  in  a  slow,  sluggish  stream 
through  the  "  Bog  of  Allen.*'  It  was 
not  that  the  hallowed  airs  and  si- 
lent symphonies  of  evenine  were  sup- 
planted by  a  cold,  sickly  breeze  that 
swept  across  the  stream ;  it  was  not 
that  the  tall  lone  towers  looked  any 
thing  more  gaunt  or  grim  or  ghostly 
than  they  were  generally  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  that  the  several  tombs  seem- 
ed in  any  way  more  sepulchral,  or  the 
innumerous  penitents  more  genuflec- 
tive.  It  was  not  alone  that  the  groups 
of  fresh  pilgrims  were  more  pictu- 
resque, or  that  the  sold  and  purple  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  sun  went  down, 
was  any  thing  we  had  not  witnessed 
over  and  over  again  along  the  placid 
waters  of  the  Shannon ;  it  was  the  entire 
bursting  at  one  glance  on  our  asto- 
nished view ;  and  uien,  as  we  advanced 
among  the  tombs,  "  'midst  skulls  and 
coffins,  epitaphs  and  worms,"  and  as 
our  ears  were  ^eeted  with  sounds  va- 
rious and  manifold,  little  in  accordance 
with  what  we  witnessed  on  every  side, 
our  interest  and  astonishment  became 
considerably  magnified.  The  author 
of  '*  Sybil"  speaks  of  "  two  nations." 
Here,  indeed,  were  two  also— 4i  wide 
and  yawning  gulf  stretching  between 
— the  silent  and  ghostly  shadows  of 
St.  Kieran's  followers — the  realities 
less  spirituelle  of  our  modem  ecclesi- 
astics. Straying  along,  we  stumbled 
on  sundry  graves,  and  scattered  pieces 
of  tomb-stones,  inscribed  with  charac- 
ters in  Hebrew,  and  Irish,  and  Latin 
— -firagraents  in  the  Kaleidescope  of 
time — ^bits  of  those  coloured  fancier, 
those  trite  but  tristful  sentences  in 
which  our  great  grandfathers  were 
erst  inclined  to  transmit  to  a  neglect- 
ful posterity  the  memory  of  their  va- 
lorous deeds ! 
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The  simple  rniiui  of  Clonmacnoise 
are  very  full  of  interest;  yet  liave 
they  little  iu  common  with  the  sta- 
tnesque  erection  of  more  classic  re- 
gions— ^the  ancient  Parthenon^  the 
Colissenm,  great  even  in  its  decay— 
nnlike^  indeed^  in  their  stem  simpli- 
city, these  outward  symbols  of  a  reli- 
gion which  sought  the  apotheosis  of 
man,  the  mouldering  walls  of  the 
** Seven  Churches"  seem  to  tyjjify 
that  more  enduring  and  simple  faith, 
the  preachings  of  which  are  emphati- 
cally promised  to  the  poor  —  that 
speaketh  consolation  to  the  wretdied, 
and  telleth,  in  terms  of  no  enigmatic 
character,  of  a  life,  and  glory,  and 
excellence  more  lasting  than  those 
vainly  attempted  in  mymic  allegories 
of  brass  or  marble.  True,  indeed, 
year  after  year  spring  into  new  life, 
each  herb  and  flower  along  their 
crumbling  walls;  but  still  sleep  on 
the  silent  tenants  of  the  graves  be- 
neath ;  but  if  there  be  aught  of  truth 
or  realitv  in  the  revelations  of  history, 
aught  of  hope  linked  to  that  enduring 
fai%,  yet  bursting  those  cerements, 
shall  each,  when  brass  and  marble  are 
but  dust,  gain  a  new  life,  mid  highest 
hopes  and  heavenliest  aspirations.  Yes, 
the  very  dust  on  which  we  tread  is 
far  more  sacred  than  the  most  classic 
tracevy  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

The  signification  of  the  term  Chum- 
maC'TUjii,  would  seem  to  be  <'  retreat 
of  the  Bona  of  the  noble;"  bat  by 
what  combination  of  accidents  they 
hap^ned  on  a  place  so  completely 
destitute  of  the  beauties  of  scenery 
and  picturesque  effect,  is  not  easy  to 
conceive.  In  the  troublous  times  in 
which  it  was  founded,  perhaps,  indeed, 
its  utter  seclusion  and  loneliness  were 
recommendations  in  themselves.  In 
the  grey  dawn  of  tfie  sixth  century  we 
first  find  it  mentioned,  when  St.  Kie- 
ran  built  an  abbey  here,  and  in  all  the 
subsequent  periods  of  Irish  ecclesi- 
astical history,  the  varied  treasures 
and  tributes  of  its  several  establish- 
ments form  no  inconspicuous  figure  in 
the  wealth  of  those  times.  Its  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young  princes 
of  Ireland  were  also  held  in  Sie  high- 
est rq)ute;  and  as  a  burial-place  for 
a  favoured  few  of  the  kings  and  nobles, 
it  boasted  sundry  privileges  and  im- 
munities even  more  consolmg  than  the 
preliminary  mortifications  of  *'  Holy 
Island."  Much  of  the  sorrow  and 
mystery  of  the  two  first  divisions  of 


the  great  Florentine's  Poem  awaited 
those  anxious,  ''Nell'  cammin  di  noB- 
tra  vita,"  to  plunge  into  the  deep  pro- 
found of  "St.  Patrick's  Purgato^;" 
but  at  Clonmacnoise,  with  the  promise 
of  no  unseemly  Beatrice  from  the 
shadow  land  or  the  jmst,  the  kmgs 
and  nobles  winged  their  way  to  Pan- 
dise  at  once.  Indeed,  the  strildi]^ 
similarity  of  conception  in  these  ima- 
ginary abodes  of  the  blessed,  widi 
those  of  Dante,  must  occur  to  every 
reader. 

About  tike  time  of  the  birth  of  Go- 
lumbkill,  five  years  earlier,  St.  Kieran 
came  into  the  world — a  period,  ve 
need  scarcely  say,  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  our  eventful  history.  Der- 
mid,  son  of  Corvul,  being  monarch, 
granted  to  St.  Kieran,  Clonmacnoise 
and  Inis-Aingin,  or  "  Isle  of  Saints," 
together  with  a  hundred  churches  ip 
LiSath.  He,  however,  it  seems,  be- 
stowed the  island  upon  St.  Domnan, 
but  preserving  Clonmacnoise,  found- 
ed the  atbey.  Of  the  many  mat 
and  lustrous  individuals  that  lived  and 
died  here,  it  would  be  the  work  of  a 
Hercules  to  give  an  account.  ^  One  or 
two,  however,  deserve  a  passing  note. 
St.  Colga,  sumamed  *' the  Wise,"  for 
some  time  prelector  and  master  of  die 
school,  wrote  a  book,  termed  the 
**  Besom  of  Devotion."  Albuin,  a 
bishop  of  Germany,  we  are  told,  sent 
him  fifty  shekels  (value  Is.  4d.  each) 
out  of  uie  alms  of  Charlemagne,  whe- 
ther as  a  reward  for  the  cleansing  the 
Church  then  received,  or  to  assist  the 
worthy  prelector,  does  not  i^»ear. 
As  a  spark  lighting  the  train  of  his- 
tory, this  litfle  occurrence  opens  up 
to  us  the  wond^ul  events  ai  the  reign 
of  Carlo  Magno.  Some  time  after  we 
find  Turgcsius  here,  at  the  head  of  his 
Norwegians,  burning  the  abbey,  and 
Felim,  JKing  of  Cashel,  plundering  the 
**  tearmon  lands "  and  nouses  of  St. 
Kieran.  The  g^ost  of  the  siunt,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  same  truthful 
chronicles,  agam  *•  visiting  the  glimp- 
ses of  the  moon,"  the  hapless  king  re- 
ceived his  heaviest  maIediction--tho 
saint,  amid  sundry  shapes  and  vision- 
ary shadows,  appearing  with  crozier 
in  hand,  and  jn-aying  his  reign  might 
speedily  terminate — all  which  duly 
came  to  pass.  Similar  visitations  of 
the  spirits  of  the  great  saint  are  relat- 
ed in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries. One  tribe  were  so  completely 
razed  from  the  Book  of  Fate,  that 
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dieir  towns  and  highways  were  ren- 
dered desolate ;  nor  house,  nor  man, 
nor  animal  being  anywhere  discernible. 
The  few  survivors  at  length  sought  an 
amnesty  with  the  ghost  of  the  saint ; 
and  twelve  of  their  handsomest  sons, 
with  a  certain  sum  of  money,  were 
given  up.  A  few  years  after,  tke  head 
of  one  of  the  kings  buried  in  the  abbey 
havine  been  stolen  away,  was  brought 
back  by  the  intervention  of  the  saint ; 
and  in  1130,  it  is  further  chronicled 
that  one  of  the  Danes  of  Limerick,  in 
one  of  their  predatory  excursions, 
having  robbed  the  altar  of  Clonmac- 
noise  of  sundry  gold  cups  and  chalices 
of  peat  value,  con^ssscd  his  guilt, 
fltatmg  that  trying  to  make  his  escape 
to  another  kingdom,  he  was  unable  to 
effect  it,  for  as  soon  as  he  set  sail,  the 
ghost  of  the  saint,  like  anothe  Ariel, 
began  to  **  point  the  tempest  '* — 

"  Now  on  the  beak, 
Now  in  the  waUt,  the  deck,  in  crcry  cabin, 
FUioJiig  amAzement ;" 

causing  contrary  winds,  so  that  ho 
could  not  get  away.  The  ghost  of  St. 
Kieran,  indeed,  seems  yet  to  haunt 
the  old  ruins.  The  quiet  graves  and 
aolemn  gables  of  the  "  Seven  Church- 
es" are  instinct  with  such  shadowy 
existences.  We  are  willing,  we  must 
confess,  to  believe  much  of  what  we 
have  read  of  its  former  greatness  and 
grandeur ;  its  kings,  and  priests,  and 
princes,  buried  amid  all  the  pomp  of 
ecclesiastical  splendour ;  its  cnurcnes, 
and  chalioes,  and  golden  cups;  its 
iewels  and  crosses ; — to  us,  as  least,  it 
has  lost  none  of  them ;  the  spectral 
glimpses  of  such  things  flit  even  yet 
across  our  ima^ation  and  memory, 
amid  its  crumbling  walls  and  ruined 
splendour. 

Among  the  more  interesting  ruins, 
are  two  round  towers,  displaying  won- 
derful elegance  in  their  construction — 
the  larger,  called  **  O'Rourk's,*  62  feet 
high;  the  other,  "McCarthy's,"  56 
feet.  The  former  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
tiie  most  perfect  specmiens  of  these 
remarkable  old  structiurcs  in  Ireland : 
the  lower  part  is  composed  of  marble, 
and  seems,  perhaps,  something  older 
than  the  superstructure.  We  know  of 
no  more  delightful  enjoyment  than  a 
day  among  these  ruins,  with  the  mag- 
nificent work  of  Mr.  Petrie,  and  the 
pleasant  and  graphic  sketches  of  Csesar 
Ofcway ;  next  to  the  round  towers,  the 
richly-cajrved  gateway  of  the  cathedral 


and  the  stone  crosses,  attract  the  at- 
tention, with  the  disjected  relics  of 
the  episcopal  palace,  after  a  somewhat 
militant  fashion,  surrounded  by  a  moat 
and  counterscarp.  Perhaps,  however, 
there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in 
this,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  many 
times  the  entire  place  was  plundered 
and  burned.  Over  the  nortnem  door 
of  one  of  the  churdies  are  three  figures 
— ^the  middle,  St.  Patrick,  in  pontifical 
libus ;  and  lower  down,  on  the  enta- 
blature, the  inscription 

**Doir8  Odo  Deoarvs  Gluanx  nsRi  fboit;** 

acquainting  posterity  that  Master 
Odo,  Dean  of  Cluanmacnoise,  caused 
this  doorway  to  be  erected.  One  of 
the  crosses  of  this  church  is, comme- 
morative of  St.  Kieran,  the  symbolical 
meaning  is  quaint,  but  explicit.  The 
centre  of  the  cross  rq)re6ents  the  veri- 
table saint  himself.  In  one  hand,  with 
a  slight  dash  of  poetic  pathos,  he 
holds  a  hammer,  in  the  other  a  mallet, 
to  signify  his  descent,  his  father  being 
a  carpenter.  Near  him  are  represent- 
ed three  men  and  a  dog  dancing :  the 
former  are  the  artificers  employed, 
showing  their  joy  for  the  honour  done 
their  patron.  On  the  shaft  two  men 
are  seen,  one  stripping  the  other, 
typifying  the  complete  botUeversement 
which  the  church  underwent.  Beneath 
these  are  two  soldiers,  swords  in  hand, 
ready  to  protect  the  sacred  edifice. 
On  the  pedestal  of  the  cross  are  eques- 
trian and  chariot  sports ;  on  another 
side  is  a  pauper,  carrying  an  infant, 
representing  charity;  below  which  is 
a  shepherd,  after  a  very  bucolic  man- 
ner, playine  on  his  vaten  pi2>e ;  and 
still  bwer  down,  an  ecclesiastic  hold- 
ing a  teacher's  ferule,  over  which  is 
an  owl,  the  representative  of  Wisdom, 
as  anoUier  anunal  on  which  the  cross 
is  fixed  symbolizes  Ignorance.  Be- 
sides this  cross,  there  are  three 
others  in  the  cemetery,  which  con- 
tained originally  about  two  acres  of 
land,  on  whidi,  at  different  periods, 
not  less  than  ten  churches  were  erect- 
ed by  the  kings  and  princes  of  the 
surrounding  territories.  Here,  though 
perpetually  fighting  while  alive,  they 
were  content  to  forget  their  various 
feuds  when  dead.  One  of  the  church- 
es. Temple  Conor,  is  now  restored, 
and  forms  the  parish  church. 

The  Shannon,  somewhat  tame  and 
uninteresting,  passes  now  along  for 
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several  miles^  diyiding  the  counties  of 
Boscommon  and  Westmeath.  A  lit- 
tle above  the  *•  Seven  Churches"  is 
Athlomb,  or  Ath-luan,  the  ''ford  of 
the  n^idsy"  so  named  from  the  nature  . 
of  the  river  under  the  bridge  placed 
here.  Not  unlike  Limerick^  in  pos* 
sessing  an  old  and  new  town«  thW 

I)lace  also  still  retains  much  of  its  mi- 
itary  and  ancient  character.  One  of 
the  principal  entrances  to  the  town^ 
on  tne  borders  of  the  river>  on  the 
Leinster  side>  is  through  a  formidable 
gateway  in  one  of  the  old  towers,  car- 
rying back  the  mind  to  the  time  when 
a  portly  warder  kept  the  keys,  and 
admitted  none  but  such  as  were 
friendly  to  the  reigning  dynasty.  The 
ancient  walls  of  the  town,  though 
considerably  defaced,  are  yet  in  many 
spots  quite  discermblo.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  scarely  any 
traces  of  the  walls  exist ;  but  thcv  are 
more  than  replaced  bv  the  several  mo- 
dem redoubts  and  fortifications  that 
frown  over  the  waters  of  the  Shannon^ 
and  guard  the  more  important  a^ 
proaches  from  Connaught. 

Visiting  Clonmacnoise^  you  ^ke  a 


boat  here,and  afew  miles  down  the  rivers 
at  a  beDd  in  the  stream,  come  upon  the 
lonely  tower  and  quiet  graves  of  the 
Seven  Churches.  The  noifie  and  bus- 
tie  of  the  pa^on  day  had  subsided  into 
the  sternest  silence  as  we  again  found 
ua  vithtn  its  billowed  wi&b  Mai^: 
and  deep  thooghts  of  voioelen  toorgy 
were  at  our  heart  as  we  followitd,  otvep 
the  sleeping  gmves,  the  old  gwadtt^'- 
who  seems  part  and  parcel  <^  the  i 
Mneh>  indeed,  there  is  to  give  mt  ] 
<<  if  pondered  fittingly  c"  bcigiit  i 
of  another  life — glimpset  «f  the  eterw 
naif  amid  the  moolderhig  sepalclirei. 
It,  k,  pdlhapsy  a  mistake*  however  to 
assoeiate  wlik  tudx  spots  alwagp 
inu^^  of  aenrew  and  decay.  It  Iknm 
not  aaotber  world  «f  light  and  lo«#t 
Are  there  not  those  gone  bsftsrewv: 
would  £un  meet  agM  ?  Are  no^efae 
shadewiogs  of  eternity*  every  wketv 
aroundy  sufficient  to  teU  us  of 
thiog  stUl  .mere  divine?  jQbpa 
fears,  iadeed»  ara  here  yet  j 
an4  eefteiMid  ^  there  is  ^i  fvhich  rtkm 
the  fame  «f  all  its  teiirors ;  for  low' 
and  nope  thtre.is  no  deafefa! 


•it.  Ill 
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COMMEaCE — ANCIENT   AND   MODERN.* 


Tixs  interest  which  recent  political 
events  have  given  to  all  subjects  con- 
neeted  with  trade  and  commerce^ 
wooU  suggest  to  us  the  mroprrety  of 
at  onoe  noticing  such  publications  as 
those  whose  titles  are  prefixed  to  this 
article  even  if  their  intrinsic  merit 
did  not  possess  that  claim  upon  us 
whicfa,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  one 
of  thniiy  it  certainly  does.  Indeed^ 
there-  is  no  subject  upon  which  the 
choDge  of  public  opinion  has  been  more 
strongly  sutrked  than  upon  the  man- 
ner in  whieh  all  questions  affecting  the 
eeo&olnieai  condition  of  the  country 
and  ftto  commercial  interests  ought  to 
be  ^tseusscd.  Vague  conjecture,  basty 
add  preeuiDptuoas  conclusions^  have 
now  givMi  place  to  patient  investi- 
gatften  snd  profound  analysis.  Such 
chorgea  as  '*fiend.]ike  malignity^" 
**  coldness  of  heart,'*  •*  apathy  of  feel- 
'"?>*'  "malevolence  of  the  devil"—. 
clttrges  which,  but  some  few  years  ago> 
used  to  issue  from  tbe  highest  quar- 
ters, and  to  assail  every  one  who  ven- 
tured to  conduct  his  inquiries  into  our 
economical  condition,  with  the  accu- 
racy and  refinement  of  philosophy,  are 
heard  no  longer.  And  surely,  it  was 
monstrous  on  the  very  face  of  the 
matter  that  they  should  ever  have 
been  tolerated,  or  should  have  so  long 
prevailed.  It  might  have  appeared 
that  in  investigating  the  complex  ar- 
rangements and  mutual  dependencies, 
whereby  the  products  of  man*s  indus- 
try, and  of  tiie  various  regions  of  the 
earth  are  <fistributed,  there  was  as  no- 
ble and  as  profitable  a  field  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  philosophical  inquiry  as  ever 
was  presented.  And  as  necessary  a 
one  likewise,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
varioos  interruptions  to  the  natural  ar- 
rangement and  distribution  which  are 
ma£s  indispensable   by  the  artificial 


requirements,  the  vices,  or  the  politi- 
cal and  social  institutions  of  different 
countries ;  and  the  indispensable  obli- 
gation that  all  such  interruptions  shall 
interfere  with  the  economical  condition 
of  the  people  as  little  as  possible.  And 
yet  we  find  a  Secretary  of  State,  within 
our  own  recollection,  assailed  by  such 
vulgar  and  unjust  calumnies  as  we  have 
here  noticed.  1 1  was  in  indignantly  re- 
futing them  that  Mr.  Canning  thus  justly 
expressed  himself—**  This  doctrine  and 
spirit  actuates  the  mind  of  little  men, 
who,  being  incapable  of  reaching  the 
heights  from  which  alone  extended 
views  of  human  nature  can  be  taken, 
coiftole  and  revenge  themselves  by  ca- 
lumniating all  those  who  have  toiled  to 
such  heights  for  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind." 

If  any  proof  were  needed  of  this  nar- 
row bigotry  having  died  away,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  multitude  of  books  and 
pamphlets  on  these  subjects  which  daily 
issue  from  the  press^ — works  of  various 
degrees  of  merit,  no  doubt,  but  all  of 
them  acknowledging  the  existence  of 
some  abstract  principles,  and  endea- 
vouring to  test  their  several  opinions  by 
reduction  to  them.  Mr.  Stirling's  book, 
as  its  title  indicates,  is  eminently  of  this 
character ;  he  is  not  ashamed  of  calling 
his  book,  **  The  Philosophy  of  Trade," 
nor  does  he  fear  that  by  doing  so  he  lays 
himself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  labour- 
it^  under  any  demoniacal  influence. 
^.  M'Cullagh's  book,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  a  history,  is  not  so  ex- 
clusively of  this  character :  yet  has  he 
lost  no  opportunity  which  presented 
itself  of  introducing  sound  and  valu- 
able philosophical  reflections,  as  well 
political  as  economical ;  and  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  say,  that  in  the  volumes  now 
before  us,  Mr.  M*Cullagh  has  contri- 
buted to  the  literature  of  his  country 


•  The  Philosophy  of  Trade ;  or  Outlines  of  a  Theory  of  Profits  and  Prices,  in- 
cluding an  Examination  of  the  Principles  which  determine  tbe  relative  Value  of  Corn, 
Labour,  and  Currency.  By  Patrick  James  Stirling.  Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd. 
1846. 

The  Industrial  History  of  Free  Nations,  considered  in  relation  to  their  Domes'^* 
Institutions  and  External  Policy.  By  W.  Torrens  M'Cullagh.  Two  volumes,  nem- 
London :  Chapman  &  Hall.    1846.  «ora- 
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one  of  the  most  usef\il  acquisitions 
which  it  has  received  for  a  length  of 
time.  He  makes  no  pretension  to  ori- 
ginality, neither  in  the  discovery  of 
his  facts,  nor  in  his  reflections  on  them. 
He  is  satisfied  with  the  less  showy  but 
motfS  useful  and  not  less  difficult  task 
of  campiHog  faithfully  and  observing 
jttttly.  He  has  brought  to  the  investi- 
gation of  his  subject  the  most  import- 
ant qualities  of  a  historian,  namely, 
the  most  entire  impartiality,  and  a 
determination  to  spare  no  trouble  to 
Investigate  and  elucidate  his  subject 
fully.  The  style  of  his  second  volume 
is  clear  and  good,  and  becoming  the 
subject.  The  flrst  volume,  we  regret 
to  observe,  is  greatly  deformed  by  an 
attempt  to  imitate  that  absurd  manner 
of  writing  in  which  Mr,  Carlyle  ex- 
presses himself,  of  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say,  in  which  he  mystifies  both 
himself  atid  his  readers. 

Now  Mr.  M'Cullagh  is  above  this ; 
indeed  it  is  no  compliment  to  him 
to  say  so.  If  it  were  not  for  an 
unaccountable  admiration  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  style,  we  should  have  no  such 
expressions  in  Mr.  M*Cullagh's  first 
volume  as  this — "men  whom  the  cold 
kiss  of  sorrow  had  ftiscinated;"  or 
.  this—"  when  as  yet  Mount  Aventiiie 
j  was  a  wolf-walk,  and  in  the  clefts  of 
/  the  Tarpcian  rock  eagles  of  but  in- 
■  'articulate  and  undisciplined  rapacity 
brought  fbrth  their  young,  the  Etru- 
rians were  the  most  influential  race  h 
Italy  j"  or  again—"  as  the  lava  of  cdn* 
quest  began  to  cool  and  to  split  into 
unconnected  masses,  between  each  rift 
the  indigenous  popular  industry  sprang 
up,  and  gradually  sheathed  many  of 
the  rugged  forms  Into  which  the  Hel- 
lenic flood  had  congealed,  with  u  Pelas- 
gic  verdure."  Such  language  is  unin- 
telligible, and  therefore  it  is  bad  ;— it 
is  unnatural,  and  for  this  reason  also  it 
is  bad.  It  never  could  be  naturally  sug- 
gested  to  a  historian  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  fhcts  which  it  is  his  bu- 
siness to  record  ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  as  Mr.  M'Cullagh  advanced 
and  grew  earnest  with  his  subject,  his 
materials  coming  full  upon  him,  he  re* 
jects  it  altogetber.  To  the  reader 
it  is  equally  unnatural,  and  for  the 
same  obvious  reason — because  it  is  not 
naturally  suggested ;  and  it  operates 
nst  injuriously  by  interrupting  the  con- 
lousness,  and  consequently  the  force 
he  impression  which  a  long  sus- 


tained train  of  unbroken  reflecU<Mf  fto^ 
duces.  But  this  is  the  only  blemisli  in 
Mr.  M'Cullagh's  book. 

Mr.  M'Cunagh  commences  with  a 
brief  notiee  of  the  Pelasgic  raoe,  wiiom 
he  describes  as  having  been  an  emi- 
nently industrious  people,  deroCed  to 
•the  pursuits  of  traffic  rather  than  of  war, 
and  to  whom  he  ascribes  a  oonsidor- 
able  familiarity  with  maritime  afikhrs 
fbr  that  age  and  oeuutry.  He  then 
uotioes  the  iuvasion  of  the  HeUeiric 
tribes,  in  their  two  great  dlYialaoB  of^ 
Doric  and  Ionic,  and  ascribes  the 
marked  opposition  of  characters,  wliieh 
Bubsequently  ^sttnguisbed  these  two 
branches,  to  thvmore  facile  temper  of 
the  lonians,  who  so  fkr  fhnn  CMitiMi- 
ing  to  oppress  the  Pela^gi,  when  re- 
si  stanoe,  on  their  part,  had  oeased, 
adopted  amongst  tbenselves  the  in- 
dustrious pursuits  of  tke  eouqueir- 
ed  : — **  Where  the  exclusion  of  Hie 
industrious  race  (that  is,  tb»  Pelas- 
gio)  was  broken  down,  the  habrta  ef 
the  dominant  raoe  were  improvad; 
the  **  well  bom"  ehfiraged  in  aomneMe, 
and  t<»ok  pleastrre  hi  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture  I  while  the  protection  of 
rights  af^d  pririlegeft  gave  ablgiieraad 
nobler  stimulus  to  humble  tlmft  and 
tOT^i"  On  the  other  haBd.--««wb«r« the 
\fipirit  of  conquest  was  ke^  alive,  aS'in 
€rete,  Sparta>  and  Bcootia^  the  roHug 
class^  cobtifiued'  to  <kspise  busbandry 
'^r^ade,  or  sought  to  reap  their 
Its  by  the  emph^eat  of  sSarreSi** 
A  ^ass  of  marineri;^  and  hi^itJof  Mi- 
tigaHon  were  speedily  formed  by  tlio 
constant  piratical  expedittons,  which 
sprung  from  the  native  energy  of  ilie 
Grecian  character — these  hshtts^  thus 
formed,  occasioned  that  teadenoy  to 
tnigration  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  latAc  colonies  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  the  Doric  oolonies  of  I^ly  aAid 
SieWy,  "the  fruitful  isles,  not  only  of 
the  ^gean  and  Ionian  seas  were  oola« 
nited,  but  emigrant  seats  arose  in 
every  creek  «f  t^  indwted  coasts  of 
Sfcilj  and  southern  Italy,  as  well  as  on 
the  shores  of  Africa  and  Spain,  Mitil 
it  might  be  truly  said,  that  all  these 
countries  *wore  a  Grecian  fringe.*  ** 
«'  Isle  after  isle,  and  oi*y  after  otty 
learned  to  think  JiftI  act  for  itself,  aad 
from  this  ro6t  sprang  the  comaieTce 
and  the  liberty  of  Greece." 

The  facilities  and  opportunities  of 
commerce  which  Were  thus  aifonled  kd 
rapidly  to  the  development  of  the  pe- 
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cnliar  branches  of  industry  for  which 
the  several  states  were  famous ;  some 
of  them  from  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
Thus  the  earthen  ^are  of  Samo8>  the 


porcelain  ori 
of  Sycion,  are 
notice.    The  comi 
Chkins  ^indicatec 
Ihey  alone^ofJiU 
ties,  iostiti^^  a 


le  alabaster  works 

ight  under  our 

ercial  policy  of  the 

by  the  fact»  that 

the  early  communi- 

public  registry  of 


debts  ;"  theibrtunes  of  the  PhocsBans, 
Biigrating  to  Chios^  to  Corsica^  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone ;  and  Colophon, 
**  celebrated  for  its  skill  in  melting  all 
kinds  of  brass, **  come  in  their  order. 
The  industrious  habits  of  the  Arcadian 
agriculturists,  "  where  no  trace  of  a 
servile  class  was  to  be  found/'  and  the 
busy  stithies  of  Elis,  "who  first  en- 
franchised the  industrious  classes/*  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  Argos,  when  she 
followed  ber  example,  are  set  in  con- 
trast with  the  stationary  character  of 
Thebes,  where  the  Doric  spirit  de- 
clared ^  that  no  one  should  be  eligible 
to  any  public  trust  or  station,  who, 
durinj^  ^e  ten  preceding  year8>  had 
been  in  any  way  connected  with  mer- 
cantile pursuits,"  and  of  Epidamnus, 
where  no  citizen  was  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  any  trade  or  business.  The 
eommercial  policy  of  Connth,  which 
Mr.  M'Cullagh  supposes  ioJiave  been 
the  first  city  in  Greec^mch  engaged 
regularly  in  trade — her  snip-building 
— -her  carrying  trade,  for  which  her 
situation  gave  ber  sudi  facilities^  being 
able  to  convey  goods  across  the  isth- 
nus  and  re^^ship  them,  saving  the 
'dangerous  voyage  round  the  Pelo- 
ponesstts ;  the  establishment  of  consuls, 
first  as  agents  to  the  merchants,  after- 
wards as  officers  of  state ;  the  insti- 
tution of  the  games,  and  their  peculiar 
character  as  fairs ;  all  these  subjects 
Mr.  M'Cullagh  discusses  in  a  manner 
which  does  great  credit  to  the  accu- 
racy of  his  research,  i  The  greater 
part  of  his  first  volums  is  occupied 
with  Athens  and  Sparta,  on  which,  of 
oourse,  his  materials  ar(  more  abun- 
dant. 

It  would  plainly  be  impossible  for 
ns,  within  our  lissits^  even  to  glance 
at  the  varied  details  of  Athenian  com- 
merce and  commercial  regulations 
which  Mr.  M<Cullagh  brings  before 
us.  Freedom  of  trade,  in  its  fullest 
sense*  was  the  principle  which  pervad- 
ed and  animated  the  whole  ;  all  fo- 
reigners were  free  to  trade  at  Athens, 


and,  under  certain  regulations  easily 
complied  with,  to  compete  with  the 
citizens,  in  every  branch  of  trade*.- 
honey,  oil,  manufactures  of  various 
kinds,  but  ohiefiy  armour,  cutlery,  fur- 
niture, and  wearing  apparel,  were  ex- 
changed without  let  or  hindrance  for     ^ 
the    produce    of  every  part  of  the -^  * 
world,  from  the  timber  of  Thrace,      ; 
the  wool  of  Phrygia,  the    ©era    of 
Egypt  and  Sicily,  and  the  wines  of 
the  various  islands,  to  the  iron,  tin, 
and  cooper  brought  by  the  Carthage- 
nians  from   Elba,  Spain,  and  BriuSn. 
Mr.    M'Cullagh,    on    the    authority 
chiefly  of  B5eckh,  questions  the  exis- 
tence, or  at  any  rate  the  practical  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  which  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  existed  against 
the  export  of  corn  and  figs;  indeed,  as 
Attica  never  produced  more  than  half 
the  necessary  supply  of  corn  I'or  its 
own  people,  there  was  very  little  like- 
lihood of  its  general  exportation.  The 
sole  exception  which  Mr.  M'Cullagh 
can  find  to  the  freedom  of  trade,  were 
the  laws  against  the    engrossing  of 
corn^ — laws  which,  for  centuries,  de- 
formed our  own  statute-book^-indeed 
they    have  been   but    very   recently 
repealed,  and  the   fact  of  their  re- 
peal is  another  proof  of  the  change 
which    has    taken    place,    and    the 
habit  of   philosophical    inquiry  with 
which,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
commercial  subjects  are  now  investi- 
gated.    One  of  the  most  distinguished 
judges  that  ever  presided  in  a  court  of 
justice  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  case 
of  forestalling  which  came  before  him': 
**  It  has  been  said  that  if  practices  such 
as  those  with   which  thu  defendant 
stands  charged,  are  to  be  deemed  cri- 
minal and  punishable,  the  metropolis 
would  be  starved,  as  it  cotild  not  be 
supplied  by  any  other  means.     I  by  no 
means  subscribe  to  this  position.     I 
know  not  whether  it  be  supplied  from 
day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  or  how- 
otherwise  ;  but  this  is  to  me  most  evi- 
dent, that  in  whatever  manner  the  sup- 
ply is  made,  if  a  number  of  rich  per- 
sons are  to  buy  up  the  whole  or  a  co9^ 
siderable  part  of  the  produce  from 
which  such  supply  b  derived,  in  order 
to  make  their  own  private  and  exorbi- 
tant advantage  of  it,  to  the  public  detri- 
ment, it  will  be  found  to  be  an  evil  of 
the  greatest  magnitude ;  and  I  am  war- 
ranted in  saying,  that  it  is  a  most  hein- 
ous offence  against  religion  and  mora- 
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Uj  »nd  the  e«UWbb^  law  ^f.the 
CQunttJ.*'  SuiiJi  WW  the  language  of 
Lord  Ken/om  in  the  year  1800  :*  that 
foreatalliDg  la  no  longer  an  offence 
againat  the  law  of  the  country*  appears 
bv  the  M>t  of  7th  and  ^Ah  \1otoria, 
cuap,  24,  wluch  U  entitled  •*  An  Act 
'  for  aboUshbg  the  offencea  of  foro«t*l- 
lingy  regrating,  and  engrossingi  aijd 
for  repealing  certain  statues  passed  in 
restraint  of  trade  ;**  and  that  it  never 
waa  an  offence  against  religion  and 
morality,  will  iwpear  at  once  to  any  who 
reflecta  upon  the  nature  of  the  case. 
When  the  crop  is  deficient,  the  object 
ought  to  be  to  distribute  the  supply 
equally  orer  the  entire  season,  until  the 
new  crop  can  be  got  in.  If  prices  were 
to  reniam  as  low  as  they  would  be  in 
the  case  of  an  abundant  harvest,  the 
effect  would  be  that  every  roan  would 
buy  as  freely  as  before ;  none  would 
feel  the  pressure  until  the  snpply 
would  be  exhausted,  and  starvation 
would  set  in ;  but  the  forestaller,  al- 
though looking  only  to  his  individual 
interest,  yet  in  foUowing  this  out,  pro- 
vides most  effectually  for  that  of  the 
•ntire  oommunity.  He  comes  into  the 
market  and  purciiases  while  provi^ioqs 
are  cheap;  imd  he  then  sells  tben^  out, 
*t  a  higher  rate^  no  doubt,  but  yet  at 
suoh  a  rate  as  will  allow  of  his  entire 
stock  being  disposed  of  before  he  is 
overtaken  oy  the  new  harvest.  If  he 
jniacalculatejband  by  charging  too  high 
a  price,  checks  his  sale,  and  the  new 
harvest  comes  in  while  bis  stock  is  on 
hands,  he  loses  seyerely.  His  own  in- 
terest will  guard  affainst  thia  occurring. 
His  conduot  will  be  precisely  that  of  a 
captain  of  a  ship  when  provisions  run 
short,..*. he  puts  his  crew  on  short 
allowance*  This  the  forestaller  effects 
by  raising  his  price.  If  forestalHnr 
could  be  preventodf  the  country  would 
suffer  just  as  the  crew  would  who 
would  mutiny  against  short  allowance 
— they  would  be  starved  before  they 
came  to  tho  end  of  the  voyage.  It 
surely,  then,  is  not  strange  that  Athens, 
in  conmion  with  most  nations  of  anti- 
quity, should  haye  adopted  a  line  of 
policy  the  error  of  which  we  ourselves 
nave  only  recently  discovered,  after  hav- 
ing for  centuries  persisted  in  it.  Usury 
laws  at  Athens  were  unknown — a  sound 
currency  of  the  precious  metals  was 


inaintained,  iind  the  laws  of  debto|^ 
iind  creditor  were  for  ihat  a^dpjpii- 
liarly  mild,  the  debtor  b^ine  obnged 
to  work  for  the  creditor  unnl,  by  flw 
value  of  his  labour,  he  had  dlschar^  I 
the  rfebt.  ,  -r- 

In  direct,  and  certainly  not  in  very 
favourable  contrast  to  this  bustlhig 
scene  of  traffic  and  activity,  stands  tbt 
Spartan  constitution,  wherein  labour  ( 
was  degrading,  and  idleness  (at  least  1 
from  traffic)  or  war  alone  ennoblmg{  iN 
the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  form  a  \ 
nation  of  soldiers,  where  the  only  iie- 
scriptions  of  indihtry  whjpjKwere  tole- 
rated, were  carrledpar^ slaves,  iron 
money  alone  ^jjff&ed  to  exist,  we 
cannot  say  to  cmculate,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealtf  forbidden.  Mr. 
M*Cullagh  attempts  to  add  nothing 
to  the  gooerally  received  accotmt  of 
the  Spartan  constitution ;  the  equal  df^ 
tribution  of  landed  proper^,  the  com- 
munity of  all\other  goods,  the  public 
tables,  &c.,  drc[  ecHfamiliar  to  our  read- 
ers. He  concucs  wi^  most  modem  wri- 
ters, and  Loftt  Brougham  not  the  least 
distinguished  amongst  this  number,  in 
condemning  the  whole  Spartan  consfi* 
tution  as  one  which  was  meant  to  re- 
press some  of  the  strongest  sprinj^  of 
generous  action  in  otir  nattire,  and  yet 
found  wholly  inefficient  to  restrahf  tiie 
unworthy  propensities  of  selfishnessand 
covetousness  agakist  which  it  was  sj^- 
cially  directed.  Notwithstanding  an  m- 
voluntary  bias  towards  what  we  were 
taught,  in  our  school-days,  to  regard  as 
a  system  of  self-denial  and  hardy  enda- 

,  ranee  for  virtue's  sake,  we  haye  no 
hesitation  in  concurring  with  Mr. 
M'CulIagh  in  his  reprobation  of  the 
Spartan  constitution  as  It  has  come 

'  down  to  us.  For  the  mere  purpose  of 
training  up  a  nation  of  soldiers,  it 
stifled  every  kindly  impulse,  evei*y  sen- 
timent which  could  mitigate  or  refine 
our  nature.  At  the  same  time,  we 
feel  that  the  whole  account  of,  ^s 
state  of  things,  involves  so.mantJn- 
consistencies  —  inconsistencxes  wmch 
were  acknowledged  even  by  Arlst(6tle, 
that  it  would  h^  idle,  with  the  niate- 
rials  which  have  come  down  to  us,  to 
attempt  to  solve  them,  or  to  spectllate 
further  on  them. 

The  public  revenue  of  Athens  was 
supplied  from  many  sources.    In  the 
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first  place,.  Uxation  both  direct  an^ 
indureat.  Und^  Uie  lusad  of  direc^ 
taxation  vere  the  Liturgles-^an  assess? 
meat  lo  which  all  citizQus  whose  pro- 
perty exceeded  three  talents,  or  ^€785, 
was,  liahle.  These  were  iin|)osed  to 
5^ppork  c^taia  religious  rites,  oc 
popular  amusements.  Thus  the  cho- 
rus of  the  theatre  is  supposed  to  hav^ 
been  furnished  by  the  Liturgy  of  some 
partioular  district.  There  was  also  th^ 
Trientrchie&»  or  charge  for  furnisl\- 
lug  vessels  ot  war^  on  all  citijsens  of  a 
certain  standing ;  and  eventually  a 
general  property  tax.  There  were 
also  regular  customs*  duties.  Beside 
these,  there  was  the  revenue  issuing 
onl  of  the  public  domains,  and  from 
the  silver  mines  of  Laurium-*the  lat- 
ter about  ^8000  a-year.  They  had 
also  a  portion  of  the  Synteleia,  which 
i^thens  applied  to  her  own  use  out 
of  the  public  treasury  of  the  allies ; 
amoxmtmg,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  to 
600  talents,  And  of  Aldbiades  to  1300 
talents;  and  which  idthou^h  at  first 
most  wrongfully  so  appropriated^  was 
yet  subsequeptly  oommut.ed  into  a, re- 
gular ad  valorem  duty  of  five  per 
centr.  upon  all  export*  and  imports 
of  the  territory  of  the  allies.  So 
much  fur  the  revenue  of  Athens.  Qf 
•  Iier  disbursei»ents>  the  strangest  item 
is  the  fees  to  the  jurors;  a  custom 
introduced,  as  it  may  bo  supposed,  to- 
.wards  the  decline  of  ber  greatness. 
Athens  claimed  ^urUdiction  over  all 
the  allies,  and  insisted  on  all  their  suits 
beioK  tried  before  her  tribunals.  The 
number  of  causes  was  90  great,  and 
tJie  attendance  of  Jurors  so  numerous, 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  citizens 
sat  every  day,  all  of  whom  were  paid 
out  of  the  treasi^ry  for  their  atten- 
dance. There  was  besides  a  jpoor-law, 
cloaations  of  corn,  the  Theoricon,  and 
the  cost  of  public  ceremonies,  public 
prosecutions,  public  edifices,  &c. 

The  decline  of  Athenian  commerce 
Mr.  M'CulIagh  traces  most  satisfac- 
;torily  to  the  loss  Jf.*that  self-relying 
industry,  of  th^€^domitable  energy 
to  which  he  ly^ribed  its  growth.  The 
several  public  disbjirsements  gave  them 
sufficient  for  their  support ;  their  po- 
litical and  judicial  functions  supplied 
them  with  occupation ;  the  excitement 
and  distraction  of  these  pursuits  dis- 
posed them  but  little  for  toilsome  in- 
dustry. The  mass  of  the  community 
became  UDproductive;  taxes  accumula-' 


ted  ;  the  Capital  of  the  country  stole 
awi\y.to  other  quart^rt,  or  was  con- 
sumed unprbdttctively,  and  Byzantium 
and  othef  ports  rose  in  importancie. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  fo  give  any 
^Icetch,  of  the  second  part  of  our  au- 
thor's worlu-the  Industrial  History 
of  the  Dutch.  Commencing  with  the 
Hollanders,  when  yet  bearing  the 
names  of  Batavi  and  aHies  of  the 
Romans,  he  ^yes  a  complete  and 
perfect  history  of  their  trade,  fish- 
eries,  tnanufactnres,  and  that  of  the 
countries  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected, as  well  as  their  commercial 
relations,  and  religious  and  political 
struggles,  so  far  as  they  illustrate,  alter, 
or  develope  their  industrial  character, 
down  to  the  present  day.  Any  such 
cursory  view  as  we  could  give  of  a  sub- 
ject so  extensive  as  this,  could  only 
qomprise  those  leading  features  which 
are  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  and 
would  be  therefore  needless. 

There  are,  however,  some  most 
valuable  lessons  to  be  derived  from 
these  histories,  which  we  must  not 
overloolc.  First,  then,  and  before  all 
other  things,  we  learn  from  the  his- 
fpry  of  Athens  and  of  Holland,  the 
utter  luumportance  of  natural  advan- 
tages for  national  greatness.  Neither 
Attica  nor  Holland  could  boast  of 
extent  of  territory,  of  fertility  of  soil, 
'nor  of  any  other  natural  source  of 
revenue.  The  soil  of  Attica,  where 
it  was  not  so  rocky  as  to  be  entirely 
barren,  was  swampy  or  light,  ill-suited 
to  any  produce  but  the  olive  or  the 
grape.  The  bare  mention  of  the  mt- 
tural  advantages  of  Holland  creates 
a  smile,  so  ludicrously  is  it  deficient 
in  diis  respect.  A  commercial  conn- 
try  without  a  single  commodious  ha- 
ven; an  agricultural  country  which 
has  flourished  for  centories  many 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
their  vessels  riding  at  anchor  above 
their  house-tops,  watching  with  never- 
ceasing  solicitude,  and  repaying  with 
never-ending  toil  those  dykes  on  the 
protection  of  which  their  very  exist- 
ence depends.  Their  great  cities  rest- 
ing on  artificial  foundations,  their  ca- 
nals having  an  artificial  system  of  cir- 
culation kept  up  by  a  never-ending 
system  of  pumping  out  the  water  ;  a 
country  which  has  been  described  by 
the  author  of  Hudihraa  as 

**  ▲  land  that  rid**  *t  «aehor,  and  It  moor'di 
Where  m«a  doa*l  Ure  bul  go  ftbowd.** 
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**  If  any  faoi  in  hUiory  80eBUi  dear/* 
sajs  Mr.  M^CuUajg^h*  ••it  U  thU»  that 
of  the  raw  maUrUls  needful  for  ship- 
ping or  their  maDufactures,  their  couq- 
t        try  produced  not  one.     •  Our  country,* 
'        says  De  Witt,  'yields  almost  nothing 
out  of  its  own  bowels.'  It  supplied  them 
'  with   neither  timber,    henp,  nor  tar, 

nor  as  much  iron  as  would  hare  made 
tMr  flabfaig-hooks :  tlieir  flax  and  wool 
of  Bative  growth  would  not  have  suf- 
ficed te  cl^he  ont  in  every  household, 
and  silk  they  had  none.  Above  all, 
tb«iy  never,  at  any  time  within  the  last 
five  centuries,  possessed  of  home-growth 
sufficient  food  for  one  half  the  entire 
population." 

•  And  yet  hear  the  description  of  the 
eminence  tfaey  attained  to — 

«  From  the  barrelling  of  herrings  and 
/  gathering  of  the  seabirds*  egrgs,  to  the 
polishing  of  diamonds  and  nie  fabrica- 
tion of  optical  instruments,  there  was 
no  branch  of  indttstry  or  art  that  was 
lift  imtried  or  muiraotited  in  that  inde- 
fatigable land.  Other  naUons  oould  do 
aome  things  better,  but  none,  in  the  &e* 
Tenteenth  oenturr,  could  do  so  many 
things  well.  Other  realms  contained 
more  arable  land  and  more  numerous  in- 
habitants ;  but  *  the  great  Pensionary ' 
could  truly  boast  that  *  no  country  un- 
der heaven  of  such  limited  dimensions 
sustained  so  many  workmen  and  artifi- 
oers  of  diffsrent  eallings.'  Of  the 
2,400^000  persons  who  were  supposed  to 
•onstitute,  in  1650,  the  total  population, 
De  Witt  calculated  that  650,000  lived  by 
the  manufacture  of  commodities  intend- 
ed for  exportation,  and  as  many  more 
by  the  pursuit  of  those  employments 
which  ministered  to  domestic  wants,  in- 
cluding all  manner  of  handicraft  trades 
and  whatever  else  contributed  to  the 

Sleasure,  ease,  or  comfort  of  suofa  as 
welt  at  home;  450,000,  be  supposed, 
lived  by  the  sea-flsheries  and  the  sub- 
ordinate callings  dependent  thereon; 
230,000  by  navigation  or  the  sailing  for 
freight  or  trade,  and  the  occupations  im- 
mediately connected  therewith ;  200,000 
by  agriculture,  and  the  like  number  by 
public  employments,  civil  or  military,  by 
the  rent  of  land  or  money  at  interest, 
and  by  the  tax  levied  to  support  the 
poor." 

T4ttt  iniSnrionty  of  mere  physical  to 
moral  adiwntagesy  is  a  truth  that  ia  fre- 
qiMnt];|r  fbr^ttcn,  altbongh  it  is  one 
whi^  it  is  mipotnble  to  £ssent  from. 
It  will  be  admitted  at  oBoe«  when  we 
recollect  how  small  a  portion  of  the 
yalue  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  ar- 


ticles which  are  used  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  society,  consiita  of  the  price 
of  the  raw  material,  or  of  the  cost  of 
freight  or  carriage ;  and  we  can  recol- 
Uot  nothing  else  to  which  what  are 
termed  natural  advantages  oooduoet. 
But  thia  is  not  all.  The  physical  ad- 
vantages of  a  country,  how  great  soever 
they  may  be,  are  to  a  jgreAt  measure 
fixed,  and  incapable  of  progreasion  ; 
the  moral  advantages,  on  die  other 
hand,  admit  of  an  unlimited  and  con- 
stantly  accelerated  progression :  the 
mere  habit  of  order  and  of  industry  may 
indeed  be  conceived  to  arrive  at  its  height 
(although  we  have  never  yet  heard  of 
any  country  in  which  all  the  inhabi- 
tants were  productively  employed  who 
might  be  so  without  any  interfbr^ice 
with  their  proper  leisure  and  eigoy- 
ment)  ;  but  the  skill,  the  intelligence, 
the  inventive  powers  of  a  nation  ap- 
pear to  have  no  assignable  limits ;  the 
skill  and  disooveries  of  one  generation 
beinff  ever  the  starting  point  for  th*t 
which  succeeds  it 

Thus  it  is  that  improvements  in 
machinery,  in  the  divi^on  of  labour, 
and  in  the  various  appliances  of 
capital  in  aiding  prod)iction,  may 
be  supposed  to  advance  perpetually* 
Such,  too,  is  the  opinion  of  prac- 
tical men.  Mr.  Dunlop,  who  was 
examined  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  artisans  and 
machinery  in  1824,  stated  that  he  con- 
ceived the  American  factories  to  be 
about  thirty  years  behind  those  of 
Glasgow;  that  they  are  in  a  very 
progressive  state,  and  the  men  very 
active  and  industrious,  but  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  even  if  English  ma- 
chinery and  English  foremen  were 
exported  to  America,  that  before  the 
Americans  were  taught  to  work 
them,  we  would  be  ahead  of  them 
again*-that  he  spoke  comparing  Scot- 
land with  England;  the  Scotch  be- 
gan the  business  of  cotton-spinning 
later,  were  of  course  behind,  and  in 
the  witness's  opinion,  ever  would 
be  so.  There  is  an  obmut  quali- 
fication of  this  witness's  evidence, 
which  may  as  well  be  observed — this 
superiority  in  cotton  spinning  to  which 
Mr.  Dunlop  refers,  we  wiS  only  re- 
tain so  long  as  this  shall  be  the  moat 
productive  channel  for  our  industry 
to  flow  in;  so  soon  as  any  more 
profitable  employment  for  the  capital 
and  energies  of  the  country  shall  be 
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'  discovered,  cotton-spinning  will  de- 
cline here>  and  other  countries  will 
outstrip  us  in  this  hraneh  of  industry — 
but  the  change  wiH  be  beneficial  to 
us ;  our  cotton  will  come  cheaper  to 
us  then  than  at  present;  for  th« 
same  quantity  of  laoour  employed  in 
producing  the  more  profitable  article^ 
will  obtain  in  exchange  for  such  pro« 
duct,  a  greater  amount  of  cotton, 
than  it  can  now  produce  by  direct 
manufiu;ture ;  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  new  employment  would  not 
be  more  valuable  than  the  cotton* 
spinning,  which  we  have  supposed  it 
to  be. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  give 
this  evidence  merely  as  being  the 
opinion  of  a  practical  and  intelligent 
witness  as  to  the  uninterrupted  sus* 
ceptibility  of  improvement  which  our 
manuftustures  allow  of;  we  by  no 
n^aos  give  St  as  supporting  the  views 
maintained  by  the  witness,  and  fa- 
voured by  the  committee,  that  the 
exportation  of  machinery,  that  is, 
of  machinery  adapted  to  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  trade  which  we 
are  ourselves  carrying  on — can  pos- 
sibly be  innoxious.  So  far,  indeed, 
as  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
for  export  may  thus  become  a  new,  a 
separate,  and  independent  industrial 
pursuit,  the  evil  will  be  counterba- 
lanced ;  but  further  than  this  the  rea- 
soning is  unsound.  There  is,  in  some 
respects,  so  very  close  an  analogy 
between  the  exportation  of  machi- 
nery and  that  of  artizans,  of  the 
effects  of  which  latter  the  volumes 
now  before  us  afford  us  many  instances, 
that  it  may  be  well  to  consider  it  briefly. 
What,  then,  is  it  to  us  that  we  are 
able,  by  the  superiority  of  our  ma- 
chinery, to  produce  a  greater  amount 
of  cotton,  or  of  any  other  fabric,  than 
our  rivals  with  the  same  amount  of 
labour.  Will  this  prevent  them  from 
competing  with  us  in  the  foreign  mar- 
Icet?  It  will,  indeed,  ensure  to  our 
workmen  thirty  shillings  per  week, 
while  theirs  can  earn  but  twenty ; 
but,  except  for  their  competition, 
would  not  our  workmen  be  earning 
forty  shillings  ?  If  we  have  had  the 
exclusive  supply  of  the  great  markets 
of  the  world,  and  we  suddenlt  enable 
another  country  by  furnishing  her  with 
machinery  to  come  into  competi- 
tion with  us,  to  increase  the  supply 
in  the  common  market,  to  lower 
the  price,  and  to  receive  a  portion 


of  that  foreign  produce,  all  of  which 
had  previously  been  appiied  to  th« 
purchase  of  our  goods ;  can  it  be  af- 
firmed for  a  moment  that  we  would 
not  sustain  a  grievous  loss  by  such  a 
proceeding..^  los«  wluch  would  be 
measured  by  the  decreased  amount  of 
foreign  produce  which  our  industry 
would  command. 

It  will  appear,  then,  ai  onee,  h«w 
far  the  exportation  of  madiinevy^ 
founded  upon  the  iropoisibility  of 
other  countries  overtaking  us  hi  pro- 
ductive power  if  we  once  have  had  the 
start  of  them,  holds  good.  This 
greater  productive  power  which,  hav- 
ing once  obtained  in  the  manufacture 
of  any  article,  we  can  preserve,  so 
long  as  we  find  it  desirable,  will  pre- 
vent the  foreigner  from  competing 
with  us  in  the  home  market.  If,  for 
illustration  sake,  we  suppose  England 
to  manufaoture  cotton  only,  and  Ger- 
many nothing  but  cutlery,  the  course 
of  commerce  between  the  two  coun* 
tries  will  of  course  consist  of  the  ex* 
port  of  cotton  to  Germany  and  of  cti^ 
lery  to  England ;  and  if  by  allowing 
the  export  of  our  cotton  machinery 
we  enable  them  to  produce  cotton,  we 
still  preserving,  however,  the  lead 
which  we  have  obtained  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  article,  the  course  of 
commerce  between  iheae  two  ooiw- 
tries  will  continue  the  same.  If,  with 
the  same  amount  of  labour  and  capital, 
England  is  now  able  to  make,  say,  four 
times  as  much  cotton,  and  twice  as  much 
cutlery  as  Germany,  cotton  will  still  be 
exported  exclusively  from  England  to 
Germany,  and  cutlery  exclusively  fr<MB 
Germany  to  EnglandL  England  will  get 
more  cutlery  and  Germany  more  cotton 
by  exchange  than  if  each  were  to  maati- 
mcture  for  themselves.  But  what  if 
Germany  is  desirous  to  trade  with 
some  third  country,  wherein  her  cut- 
lery would  be  in  small  request,  but 
the  demand  for  cotton  considerable 
(it  will  be  recollected  that  the  case 
we  assume  is  merely  as  an  illustra- 
tion), will  she  not  then  encounter 
us  as  a  rival  in  that  market  into  which 
we  have  thus  enabled  her  to  come.  If 
she  is  determined  to  carry  on  the 
trade  with  such  country,  she  can  only 
do  so  by  manufacturing  cotton  hersetf 
fi»r  that  market,  or,  with  an  increased 
supply  of  cutlery,  purehasing  our  cot- 
ton to  send  there.  But  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  demand  Ibr  cutlery  in 
England  is  limited  to  English  consump- 
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lion  alone^  so  that  if  she  adopts  this  lat- 
ter cotirse,  she  t<rH|  koglut  the  flngljsti 
■market,  a-rtd  consequehtly  so  lower  the 
f  aJkie  6f  hef  ctrtlety,  that  the  dispro- 
pwtion  betweeti  the  productiveness  of 
btfr  iftdtwtry  in  butlery  and  cotton^ 
intnt  be  enotnroa$  indeed,  if  it  be  not 
better  for  her  to  adopt  the  former 
idourse. 

•  It  would  lead  us  much  too  fer  from 
^trr  main  purpose  to  point  out  another 
very  important  consequence  resulting 
from  the  exportation  of  machinery, 
namely,  that  by  rising  the  general 
Talue  of  labour  in  the  country  into 
which  the  machinery  is  introduced, 
as  every  thing  which  increases  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  a  country  must  do, 
every  other  article  produced  in  that 
ooontry  is  raised  in  price,  and  so  be- 
comes so  much  more  difficult  of  acqui- 
sition to  us.  Whether  we  would  be 
benefited  or  injured  in  such  case, 
would  depend  altogether  upon  whether 
we  had  a  greater  demand  for  the  foreign 
article  into  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  ranchinery  had  been  introduced, 
or  for  the  other  products  of  such  coun- 
try. But  this  applies  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  machinery;  the  case  of  which 
we  have  been  speidting  is  of  the  ex- 
portation of  such  machinery  only  lU  we 
ourselves  use  in  that  department  of  in- 
dustry in  which  our  productiveness  is 
greatest. 

The  exportation  of  artisans  from 
Great  Britain  has  now  been  permitted- 
for  upwards  of  tw*enty-five  years,  but' 
the  exportation  of  machinery  is  still 
^oS^tci  to  restriction ;  in  the  year  1841 
tlM  last  committee  of  the  House  o^ 
Commons  which  investigated  this  sub- 
ject, reported  in  favour  of  the  total 
and  immediate  abolition  of  all  restric- 
tion. We  do  not,  however,  find  that 
any  change  has  been  made  in  the  law 
in  con8eq«ence  of  their  report — the 
practice  was,  as  appeared  before  that 
Committee,  for  any  person  who  wished 
to  Alport  madihaery,  to  apply  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  a  license  to  do  so. 
If  the  madiinery  was  not  of  the  pro- 
hibited class,  a  Certificate  was  at  once 
given  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  which 
a  treasury  order  issued  onlhe  pavment 
of  a  small  fee.  We  believe  this  to  be  the 
practice  still*  It  appeared  before  the 
committee  of  1841,  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  machinery  which  was  regarded 
as  prohibited,  was  most  capriciously 
classed,  but  we  do  concave  that  tluis 


controlf  jf  it  copld  be  rightly  foemnne^ 
would  be  attended  with  advanto^i    • 

We  wovdd  not  adrocate,  as  i  g«n^ 
ral  rok,  a  restriction  on  th6  exportn- 
tion  of  machinery  j  far  from  it.  We 
wvjuld  merely  suggest  that  there  niaj 
be  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  a 
sound  discretion,  in  controliing  pv  di- 
recting it :  and  conceive  that  the  dU  - 
advantage  of  restrlctioD  arises  not  ffomi 
its  direct  but  from  its  indirect  resvks  3 
from  its  diminbhing  industry  and  exer- 
tion "by  chiecking  their  greatest  stima- 
lanti  competition  t  and  from  its  induc- 
ing in  the  public  the  belief  that  thej 
can  have  any  permanent  resources  to 
depend  upon,  but  thdr  own  energy, 
industry,  and  perseverance. 

We  have  said  that  liiere  were  cer- 
tain strong^  analogies  between  the  ex- 
portation of  machinery  and  the  trans- 
fer of  artisans  from  one  country  to 
another.  Of  such  migration  and  their 
results,  we  have  numerous  instances  in 
the  volumes  now  before  us.  The  en- 
couragement to  industrioos  foreigners 
to  setUe  among  them  was  from  the 
earliest  period,  one  of  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  Dutch  prosperity ;  thus  wo 
find^ 

"The  Counts  of  Holland  not  only 
'  made  frequent  grants  of  protection  to 
'  foreign  traders  desirous  of  settling  in 
their  dominions,  but  took  special  paina 
to  induce  them  to  do  so,  '  encouraging 
and  inviting  tketn  to  come  and  trade 
freely  in  their  dominions,  and  promising 
them  all  manner  of  safety  upon  paying 
the  regulated  duties  and  customs.*  So 
the  merchant  of  Westphalia,  Branden- 
burg, Portugal,  and  various  other  coun- 
tries, gladly  came  and  settled  in  that 
wise  and  thriving  land." 

^  And  again,  when  in  consequenee  of 
disturbances  which  lutd  broken  out  in 
Bruges,  GUient,  and  in  Brabant,  se- 
veral of  the  fugitives  brought  with 
them  to  other  places  but  chiefly  to 
Leyden,  the  skill  in  the  weaving  of 
cloth,  for  which  these  countries  luui 
been  famed;  on  this  Mr«  M'Cullagh 
observes— 

<<  Although  the  woollen  manufacture 
continued  to  exist  daring  the  remidiifter 
of  the  fourteenth  century  in  Planners 
and  Brabant,  it  was  no  loneer  peculiar- 
ly there.  The  towns  of  Zealand  and 
Guelderland  bonoefortk  share  lar^yin 
its  advantagp.    Surdam  and  Ley^% 
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Brediu  ami  Borgen-op^Zoom,  b^gln  (o 
be  rmkOBKliMBioiigite  established  seati, 
a«  weU  «s  .Maiines,  Bruges,  snd  Lou- 
vnia ;  and  we  find  Uiein  named  toget&er 
in  Ibe  English  regulations  of  the  period 
regarding  the  export  of  wook  But  tiie 
injury  self-inflicted  on  the  Belgian  trade 
Seems  never  to  have  been  wholly  re- 
paired ;  and  a  sense  of  this  may  perhaps 
name  etratrlbuted  to  foment  the  jealousy 
tlHit  is  .betrayed  in  the  oldest  chroniclers 
of  the  rival  nations."* 

AgaiDy  when  in  conseqaenee  of  Al- 
va's atrocitieB»  100,000  men  left  their 
country — 

*•  Outlawry  and  confiscation  followed 
as  matters  of  coarse,  and  the  loss  and 
iiyory  done  to  trade  was  aggravated  b^ 
the  emigration  of  the  most  skilful  arti- 
sans of  every  kind,  more  especially  those 
engaged  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 
Some  d  these  found  refuse  in  England ; 
and  the  industry  of  Norwich,  Sandwich, 
MaidstonCf  Colchester,  and  Southamp- 
ton, received  a  valuable  stimulus  from  , 
the  Dutch  and  Belgian  exiles." 

And  again, 

"  Great  numbers  of  the  Flemish  Pro- 
testants, as  has  been  already  observed, 
took  refuge  after  the  war  in  Holland ; 
and  under  the  name  of  Walloon!,  they 
were  for  several  generations  distinguish- 
€fd  for  their  persevering  and  tasteful  in- 
dastry.  To  these  the  Dutch  were  pro- 
bably indebted  for  the  repute  they  gain- 
ed in  various  additional  branches  of  ma- 
nufactures, such  as  lace  and  ribands,  of 
which  no  particular  mention  19  made 
prior  to  the  seventeenth  century;  and 
their  tolerance  and  hospitality  to  the 
long-persecuted  Jews  were  now  destined 
to  have  their  full  reward.  To  these  the 
Netherlanders  had  long  been  indebted  for 
that  superior  skill  in  dyeing  which  sus- 
tained their  oarlr  reputation  lor  befnc' 
'Sble  to  endue  fabrict  both  of  sHk  and 
wool  with  fast  colours^  While  chemical 
knowledge  was  denounced  as  little  short 
of  impiety,  the  children  of  the  East  were 
left  free  to  experimentalise  without  per- 
sonal molestation,  and  to  improve  and 
extend  their  practical  research;  and 
while  the  cabinets  of  kmgs  and  emperors 
were  sore  troubled  by  reason  of  *  devil's 
dyes  and  deceitful  logwood,'  their  sub* 
jects  were  sending  tlu»ir  white  cloths  to 
the  Dutch  to  be  ^yed*  for  among  them 
trade  and  science,  industry  and  skill, 
^were  free." 

It  appears  tfaen,  that  the  effect  of 
the  emigration  of  the  industrious  class- 


es on  a  limited  scale,  in  so  far  as  they 
introduce  the  peculiar  manufaoture  in 
which  their  own  country  excelled,  is  ^ 
analogous  to  the  exportation  of  that 
machinery  which  we  employ  in  our  ^^ 
most  productive  branches  of  industry. 
But  the  labouring  classes  further  bring 
along  with  them  general  habits  of  thrift 
and  industry  which  may  be  and  will  be 
directed  towards  the  produoinff  of  such 
articles  as  the  country  in  which  they 
have  settled  has  natnral  facilities ' 
for,  and  which  will  also  diffuse  itself 
through  the  land  to  which  they  have  ' 
come,  and  increase  the  general  produc- 
tiveness of  the  industry  of  that  people ; 
the  analogy  between  this  effect  and 
that  of  the  exportation  of  machinery 
generally,  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
18  obvious.  The  emigration  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes  on  a  large  scale  b 
ruin. 

The  infinite  superiority  which  a  na- 
tion thus  enjoys, which,  no  matter  how 
destitute  of  the  material  sources  of 
wealth,  is  yet  rich  in  the  industry, 
morality,  and  intelligence  of  its  people* 
over  one  which,  however  abounding  in 
pby sica],is  yet  deficient  in  moral  resour- 
ces, must  now  be  apparent — the  lesson 
is  imprinted  on  every  page  of  the  his- 
tory of  thetwogreatcommercialnations 
of  ancient  and  of  modern  days,  Athens 
and  Holland.  For  this  reason,  then 
we  must  alt4wether  protest  against  the 
doctrine  laia  down  by  Dr.  Buckland 
in  the  following  extract  from  a  paper 
read  by  him  before  the  Geogpraphioal 
Society,  in  1841  : — "  As  no  more  coal 
is  in  progress  of  formation,  mid  our 
Tuiiional  prosperity  must  inevitably  ter- 
minate  vntk  the  exhaustion  of  these  pre' 
cious  stores  0/ mineral  fuel  which  form 
the  foundation  of  our  greatest  manufac^ 
tunng  and  commercial  establishmentSp 
I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  entreat  the 
attention  of  the  legislatnre  to  two  prac- 
tices." And  he  then  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  custom  of  screening  and  burn- 
ing the  small  coal  at  the  pit's  month, 
at  Newcastle,  being  one-third  of  the 
whole  produce,  which  he  says,  is  done 
in  order  to  sell  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  at  a  greater  price ;  and  secondly, 
to  the  exportation  of  coals,  upwards  of 
a  million  and  a-half  tons  having  been  ex- 
ported in  1840. 

Now,  we  know  and  are  convinced, 
that  the  true  causes  of  England's 're- 
nown is  the  hardy,  the  industrious,  the 
self-relying  spirit  of  her  people.     We 
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fM«  mhI  Ae  iiiatoriBS  n9W  bafora  w 
warrant  our  beliaf^  ibafc  on  tbi4  ibiw-* 
dation  it  is  much  mora  sabsUntiallyi 
it  is  &r  mova  aoduringly  bated  thaa 
on  anf  sadtk  losHidction  aa  Dr.  Book-r 
land  would  assign  to  it ;  and  if  further 
coafirraation  were  at^dod,  mt^y  it  is 
b«t  too  almndaiitlj  sopplwd  by  the  bis^ 
tery  of  our  own  peop&*<**riQb  in  every^ 
thing  but  those  indiutsious  energieiv 
without  which  all  the  rest  are  value* 
lees.  Doesitnotseemasif  Mr.  M'Cul*. 
lagh  were  sketching  a  scene  whick 
is  daily  presented  to  us  in  our  oorpova* 
ttonS)  our  Conoiliationphailsy  and  our 
thousand  political  meetings,  and  not 
one  of  a  nation  many  centuries  gone  by, 
when  he  thus  describes  Athens  in  her 
deoHne:— 

"  No  man  any  longer  ventured  to  look 
iBe  arrogant  and  indolent  assembly  in 
the  face,  and  tell  it  the  wholesome,  but 
insufferable  truth,  that,  in  its  defbrmed 
constitution,  its  all-absorbing  usurpa- 
tion of  functions  it  was  utterly  unfit  to 
fill_in  its  incessant  meedngs^^ash, 
Tiolent,  and  inconsistent  votinga-Jiol-. 
k>w  sentimentalities  of  patriotism,  and 
interminable  thirst  for  rhetorical  dis^lay^ 
lay  the  real  obstacles  to  any  thing  like  i^ 
true  and  thorough  reformation.  To  the 
last  Athens  clung  to  the  hope  of  empire, 
and  with  its  latest  breath  the  assemblv 
Towed  that  it  should  be  maintained. 
But  ideas  of  exaction  and  domination 
had  idlnd  the  Athenian  heart,  so  that  it 
ceuldnot  bear  the  thought  of  returning 
to  tiie  aneient  ways  of  industry  and  sclf- 
sustenance." 

Another  highly  Tfduable lesson  which 
is  taught  us  by  Sir.  M*CulIagh's  book 
is  the  necessity  for  perfect  freedom  of 
trade,  in  order  to  ensure  commercial 
prosperity.  We  bad^  in  our  April 
number^  occasion  to  notice  some  im- 
portant exceptions  to  thi^  principle  | 
but  the  general  rule  admits  of  no  ques- 
tions—of course  we  speak  of  free  trade 
merely  in  a  commercial  sense.The great* 
^e  may  without  prpfanation  say  the  sa- 
bred, cause  of  protection  to  agrioulture 
restsyor  did  rest,  upon  a  totally  distinct 
basis*  It  involves  considerations  of  a 
social  and  political  character,  to  which 
all  eoonomical  considerations  must  bo 
but  subsidiary.  The  peculiar  oireuni- 
stances  of  Ireland  fonn«  we  fear,  a 
striking  exception  in  an  economical 
sense;  but  as,  in  the  publication  to 
which  we  have  referred,  we  had  oc- 
casion to  notice  these  oonsiderationsb 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  repeat 


thenvbere;  and  the  general  policy 
of  freedom  of  trade,  in  an  industrial 
sense,  is  so  generally  acknowledg- 
ed, that  we  may  proceed  now  to  the 
other  publication,  which  we  have  al- 
re^dy  introduced  to  our  readers. 

JBdr.  Stirling's  book  Is,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  one  purely  theoreti- 
cal. His  premises  are  not  derived  from 
the  particular  phenomena  presented  by 
any  given  country,  but  are  the  general 
propositions  which  mo&t  writers  on 
these  subjects  have  concurred  in  lay- 
ing down  as  the  basis  of  their  reason- 
ings, and  which,  with  one  exception  to 
which  we  shall  presently  advert,  par- 
take so  much  of^ the  nature  of  truisms, 
that  we  need  not  here  dwell  upon  them. 
If  this  description  of  writing  has  its  ad- 
vantagesi  it  is  also  exposed  to  peculiar 
defects.  It  reduces  the  subject  on 
whidi  it  treats  to  a  degree  of  accu- 
racy, certainty,  and  simplicity,  which 
few  writers  can  attain  to  who  embar- 
rass their  reasonings  with  the  complex, 
interwoven,  and  mutually  dependent 
phenomena  of  existing  society ;  but  it 
is  liable  to  this  defect,  that  an  error 
once  adopted  must  pervade  the  whole ; 
and  in  tne  very  decree  in  which  it  is 
clear  in  its  propositionsi  and  accurate 
iu  its  inferences — that  is,  in  proportion 
to  the  excellence  in  its  style — in  the 
same  degree^,  if  an  error  has  insinuated 
itself  in  the  commencement,  must  the 
whole  he  valueless.  We  fear  that 
somethii^  like  this  is  the  condition  of 
Mr.  StirUng^s  book. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
are  not  many  sound  observations,  well 
and  forcibly  expressed* upon  the  various 
topics  of  currency,  foreign  exchange, 
&c, ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
with  one  solitary  exception — that  rela- 
ting to  the  price  of  bullion — we  find 
noSbing  in  Mr.  Stirling's  book  upon 
these  subjects  which  is  not  to  be  met 
in  the  writings  of  Huskisson,  Thorn- 
ton, Blake,  Loyd,  and  in  short,  every  one 
who  has  written  of  late  years  upon 
commercial  subjects.  Even  his  errors 
are  not  ordinal*  although  we  ^e  con- 
vinced they  are  his  own :  his  theory 
of  profits,  for  example,  coincides  in  the 
mam  with  that  put  forward  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch;  and  although  Mr.  Stir- 
ling deserves  credit  for  the  clear- 
ness with  which  he  has  expressed  him- 
self, (no  common  quality  in  wri- 
tings upon  political  economy),  we  yet 
fear  that  the  mrincHpal  utiuty  of  his 
book  will  be  tnat  of  Nelson's  vessels, 
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which  went  aground  befbre  Copenha* 
gen*-U  will  caution  those  who  oome 
after  him  against  the  treacherous 
shoals  on  which  he  struck. 

The  diffnseness  of  Mr.  Stirling's 
st^le  makes  it  impossible,  withm  our 
limits,  to  convey  his  leading  principles 
bj  extracts  from  his  work  ;  we  must, 
^ereibre>  put  them  in  our  own  lan- 
gui^e ;  hy  this  means  too  we  shall 
avoid  embarrassing  our  readers  with 
some  subsidiary  errors  (if  we  may  so 
oall  them)  which  are  constantly  re- 
curring, connected  indeed  with  the 
main  features  of  the  book,  but  much 
in  the  same  degree  that  the  intrigues 
of  the  chambemudd  are  with  the  loves 
of  her  mistress,  in  a  modem  con^edy, 
leaving  the  prominent  features  suffi- 
ciently independent  for  separate  inves- 
tigation. 

It  is  in  connexion  with  his  views  on 
profits  that  Mr.  Stirling's  opinions  on 
the  two  other  great  branches  of  reve- 
nue^—rantand  wages — chiefly  develope 
themselves.  Mr.  Stirling,  then,  con- 
ceives that  there  '^must  be  in  some 
department  of  production  a  natural 
rate  of  profits,  self-regulated,  and  not 
subject  to  be  elevated  or  depressed 
artificially  or  arbitrarily;**  that  but  for 
the  existence  of  such  a  department  of 
industry  and  production,  profits  in  a 
country  would  h\l  to  the  lowest  point 
compatible  with  replacing  the  existing 
stock,  and  that  such  a  natural  rate  is  to 
be  discovered  in  that  department  of 
production  from  which  the  fbod  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  Is  derived ; 
Siat  profits  are  the  difference  between 
the  outgoings  of  the  capitalist  and  his 
returns,  these  outgoings  being  almost 
wholly  In  wages,  and  that  whatever 
affects  the  rate  of  wages,  must  afiect 
the  rate  of  profits— that  the  rate  of 
wages  is  always  determined  by  Ae  pro- 
portion between  the  supply  and  the  de- 
mand for  labourers ;  whatsoever,  then, 
alters  this  supply,  while  the  demand 
remains  constant,  will  alter  the  rate  of 
wages. — p.  69. 

Mr.  Stirling,  then,  supposes  that  this 
supply  of  labour  must  continue  to  in- 
crease, and  to  fierce  inferior  soils  Into 
cultivation,  in  order  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  food ;— pp.  209,210-* 
and  he  then,  with  strange  inconsistency, 
forgetting  his  original  propositions, 
as  to  the  rate  of  jprofits  and  the  rate 
of  wages,  conceives  that  the  whole 
of  the  loss  occasioned  by  tiie  dimi* 


nfshed  return  whieh  is  yielded  by. 
the  inferior  soil,  must  fiiU  upon  the 
farmers' profits,— p.  212-..4^oBseqneot* 
ly,  that  it  is  the  recowse  to  inferior 
soils  which  is  the  cause  of  the  faU  of 

JM^ofitS. 

'  We  assttre  oar  rtaders  that  we  «re 
not  about  to  iDfliot  on  them  a  treatise 
on  political  economy,  embracing*  as 
an  examination  of  other  propositions 
wo«kl  do,  a  great  portion  of  the  ele^ 
mentary  part  of  that  science.  But  we 
are  anxious  to  direct  their  attention  to. 
that  which  forms  the  groundwork  of 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Stirlmg^a  reasoning* 
and  which  certainly  is  the  most  im- 
portant problem  connected  with  our 
social  condition ;  not  that  we  can  at 
present  attempt  to  do  much  more  than 
advert  to  it — we  allude  to  the  propor- 
tion between  the  supply  of  food  and 
population.  Mr.  Stirling  is,  however, 
a«  we  have  intimated,  very  inconsistent 
on  this  head.  The  true  basis  of  bis 
theory  is,  that  the  people  mu$t  i'm- 
erease,  and  that  the?  rmut  always  obtain 
tile  same  amount  of  food ;  but  the  propo- 
sition which  in  different  forms  we  find 
most  flrequently  recurring  throughout 
his  book  is  this,  *^that  the  supply  of 
labour  will  keep  on  a  level  wUh  tM  sHp^ 
P^y  offoodt  is  as  certain  as  any  law  ia 
physics" — the  former  assumes  that 
food  will  follow  population,  and  that  po- 
pulation must  expand  itself;  the  latter 
that  population  will  folbw  subsistence, 
or  at  least  that  they  will  be  regulated 
one  by  the  other,  and  that  when  pro- 
visions are  scarce,  the  inerease  of  popu- 
lation will  be  retarded.  Now,  this  pro- 
position, which  would  be  necessarily 
true  of  any  country  where  each  indivi- 
dual had  exactly  enough  to  support  his 
existence,  and  nothing  more,  but  could 
not  possibly  ^ppiy  to  any  civilised  na- 
tion ;  nor  indeed  can  we  call  to  mind 
any  people,  however  barbarous,  who 
had  not  something  to  share  for  their 
rude  hospitjUity. 

But  Mr.  Stirhng  is  deeply  imbued  with 
Mr.  Malthus'  famous  doctrine.  With 
this  doctrine  we  presume  that  all  our 
readers  are  now  familiar.  Mr.  Mai  thus 
held  that  the  human  race  were  suscep- 
tible of  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio ; 
while  the  supply  of  food  could  only  be 
increased  by  simple  addition,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  tendency  of  popula- 
tion, if  not  repressed  by  prudence  in  con- 
tracting marriages,  must  be  to  outstrip 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Mr.  Malthus' 
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opinions  have  exercised  considetaWe 
and  increasing  iofluenc^  from  the  daj 
he  wrote  up  to  the  present  time.  The/ 
were  adopted  hy  Mr*  Senior*  and  Mr, 
Twissy  the  present  professor  at  Oxford, 
has  followed  his  example^  and  thejhaT|B 
given  a  decided  direotioa  to  the  cur- 
rent of  puhlic  opinion  on  this  suhject» 
Mr.  Sadlers*  theory,  supported  s^ 
it  is  hy  that  which  is  in  this  case 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  evidence, 
because  the  most  difficult  to  obtain 
accurately  —  statistical  information  *« 
never  received  any  general  reception^ 
notwithstanding  the  worth  and  the  abi- 
lities of  its  author.  His  opinion  was, 
that  the  increase  of  the  human  race  was 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  dtnsity. 
This  doctrine  was  too  completely  at 
variance  with  the  obvious  state  of  thmgs 
^f  it  were  true,  the  human  race  never 
could  have  spread  from  their  first  lo- 
cation, for  as  they  grew  more  nus 
merous,  their  rate  of  increase  would 
have  abated.  For  our  part,  we  have 
great  reliance  on  every  hint  that  falls 
from  Adam  Smith,  and  we  conceive 
that  there  is  an  observation  of  his 
which  supplies  a  very  important  quali- 
fication to  Mr.  Malthus'  theory,  and 
which,  as  it  occurs  to  us,  is  not  gene- 
rally  borne  in  mind.     He  says — 

"Poverty,  though  it  no  doubt  dis- 
courages, does  not  always  prevent  mar- 
riage. It  ieenu  even  to  be  favourable  to 
generation.  A  half-starved  Highland  wo- 
man frequently  bears  more  than  twenty 
children ;  wlule  a  pampered,  fine  lady  is 
often  incapable  of  bearing  any,  and  is 

Ssnerally  exhausted  by  two  or  three, 
arrenness,  so  frequent  among  women 
of  fashion,  is  very  rare  amongst  those 
of  inferior  station." 

A  modern  author*  has  written  a 
book  in  development  of  this  sugges- 
tion. Now,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
this  proposition,  **  that  poverty  is  fa- 
vourable to  generation,"  is  one  which 
is  in  entire  accordance  with  general 
observation,  and  we  will  add  (upon 
physioloeical  principles)  with  the  strong 
probabihties  of  the  case. 

If  we  take  any  of  the  wealthy  classes 
of  society— the  peerage,  the  baronet- 
age, the  gentry,  we  find  a  constant 
tendency  to  decay — a  decay  which 
would  be  much  more  rapid  but  for 
the  frequent  importations  horn  a  low- 


er ckss,  which  is  itself  agai«  supplied 
from  a  cbus  beneath  it,,  and., ^at 
again  from  one  of  anfbrlor  rank^  and 
so  on  through  the  several  grylatiops, 
until  we  reach  at  lust  that<^ass,  wbtcli 
alone  exhibits  constantly  increasing 
ivumbers,  those,  nam^,  lu^n  whom 

J  be  pressure  of  poverty.  £as  fallen* 
a  t&jB  volumes  now  ^ore  iul  w« 
have  a  further  and  a  remarkaUe 
confirmation  of  thia.tru^.    . 

In  Athens  and  in  Sparta  the  lahoiv* 
hag  classes  were  slaves ;  but  |n  Atiutna 
they  were  well  treatedr-»Iawi  were 
passed  to  ensuf  e  their  comfort^  their 
protection,  and  sufficient  maintenance ; 
they  were  well  off,  and  we  hear  nothii^ 
of  a^  inconvenient  increase  of  th^ir 
numbers;  whereas  in  Spa^«,  where  tha 
condition  of  the  slaves  was  so  abject 
that  to  the  present  di^  the  nam^  Wot 
is  proverbial  for  everything  that  is  de- 
pressed, we  find  the  sUves  inereasiiq^ 
so  rapidly  as  to  create  constant  en^ 
barrassment*  and  excite  the  co^staikt 
apprehension  of  their  tyrants,  so  miu^ 
so  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  atro- 
cious custom  of  the  Crypteia,  as  it 
is  generally  believed  to  have  existed, 
when  armed  Spartan  youths  used  to 
murder  the  defenceless'heiots  by  thou- 
sands. We  learn  from  Clinton  that 
the  Athenian  slaves,  compared  with 
the  freemen,  were  as  three  to  one,  aad 
the  Spartan  as  five  to  one.  And  may 
it  not  have  been  merely  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  principle  that, 
although  the  children  of  Israel  bad 
task-masters  set  over  them,  to  afflict 
them  with  burdens,  *'that  the  more 
they  afflicted  them,  the  more  they  mul- > 
tipUed  and  grew."  X 

From  this  principle,  then,  of  Adam 
Smith's,  **  that  poverty  is  farourable 
to  generation,  and  wealth  the  oppo- 
site," we  derive  this  very  important 
qualification  of  Mr.  Malthas*  theory, 
namely,  that  with  every  increase  of 
the  wealth  and  general  comforts  of  < 
the  people,  the  tendency  to  an  increase 
of  numbers  is  diminished,  the  necessity 
for  the  preventive  check,  of  abstinence 
from  marriage,  becomes  less  urgent  in 
such  oases — the  tendencies  in  the  march 
of  population  and  subsistence,  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Malthus,  may  be  re- 
ceived or  questioned  as  a  matter  of 
specttlatioif ;  but  their  practical  ope- 


X 


*  Doubleday*s  True  Theory  of  Popolation. 
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ration   must   be   almost   indefiniteW 

But  wie  may  Im  aitlced,  then,  Is  ttiere 
rio  connebcitm  ^  any  iind,  althongh 
it  ittteiritotbe  that  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Stif Mng,  between  a  general  fall  of  pro- 
fifa  in  a  coantry,  and  a  resort  to  in- 
ftrior  soiI«.  We  answer,  none  What- 
ever, beyond  what  exists  in  any  Other 
dfeparttnent  of  production.  If  the 
Incasing  capital  of.  a  country  U 
obliged,  in  order  tb  find  employmehty 
tt>  resort  to  a  soil  which  will  only 

geld  00  quarters  of  corn,  to  ari  out- 
y  which  formerly,  on  a  better  soil, 
brought  in  a  return  of  100  quarters^ 
pfOTO  will  have  fkllen  \  if,  on  the  other 
Band,  the  hncreasing  population  of  the 
eotmtry,  struggling  to  be  employed, 
ft^  obliged  to  resort  to  such  raferior 
^Is,  wages  will  dccHne,  and  profits 
VediMti  stationary.  Practically  both 
caphal  and  labour  must  Increase  be- 
fore inferior  soils  can  be  cultivated. 
Increasing  labour  could  not  cultivate 
^he  land  without  capital  to  it  put  in  mo- 


tion )  still  less  could  capitftl  without 
labour :  and  whether  in  such  case, 
profits  Hse  or  fall,  will  depend  on  the 
relative  rate  of  the  advance  of  capital 
with  that  of  labour. 

We  mtist  now  conclude ;  but  before 
doing  so.  We  cannot  but  express  our 

Sreat  gratification  that  upon  this  the 
rst  occasion  if  our  encountering  Mr* 
tt'Cullagh  in  his  literary  career,  ho 
should  have  come  forward  with  such 
unequivocal  claims  on  our  favourable 
notice.  We  do  not  forget  that,  al- 
though he  never  wrote  a  line  in  this 
tnagazine,  that  yet  it  in  some  measure 
owes  Its  origin  to  him.  We  trust 
that  he  Will  soon  come  forward  with 
ft'esh  claims  upon  our  notice ;  as  his 
boolc,  although  entitled  **  The  Indus- 
trial History  of  Free  Nations,"  em- 
braces merely  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
the  Dutch,  we  would  expect  that  he 
purposes  a  continuation  of  it.  We 
are  sure  that  when  he  does  so,  it  will 
"be  no  less  creditable  to  himself  than 
generally  useful. 
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India  has  long  been  one  of  our  great  schools,  as  well  for  statesmanship  as  for 
arms ;  and  it  is  often  obserTed  how  very  large  a  proportion  of  onr  eminent 
public  men  she  trains  for  the  service  of  the  empire.  This  has  been  aaoribed, 
and  doubtless  with  mach  reason*  to  the  experience  and  habits  of  self-reliance 
acquired  by  an  early  acquaintance  with  affairs  of  vast  importance  \  but  we  are 
disposed  to  see  a  still  more  efficient  cause  in  the  simple  fact,  that  nowhere  b 
merit  more  singly  appreciated  than  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
It  is  not  that  our  Asiatic  realm  is  an  Utopia  of  purity,  or  our  home  govern- 
ment  a  model  of  corruption*  but  We  believe  that  the  need  of  real  talents*  and 
actual  acquirements*  is  more  directly  felt  in  India*  and  that  thus  the  true 
interests  of  its  polity  are  more  uniformly  looked  to*  than  the  family  connex- 
ions* or  parliamentary  or  party  considerations  which  have  so  much  influence 
in  the  mother  land.  One  of  the  many  'joints  of  interest  in  the  career  of  the 
illustrious  subject  of  our  present  memoir  is*  that  he  owes  hit  advancement 
wholly  to  himself.  Every  step  of  it  was*  as  we  shall  see*  truly  and  hardly 
earned.  He  has  never  been  one  of  those  who  have  done  a  little  and  gained 
much;  on  tbe  contrary,  his  latest/ most  brilliaBt*  and  thoroughly  successful 
service  remains  to  this'  hour  acknowledged,  but  as  We*  and  as*  we  are  sativfled* 
the  public  feel*  unrequited. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  the  fifth  son  of  Eldred  Curwen  Pottioger,  was  born  at 
his  father's  mansion.  Mount  Pottinger*  in  the  county  of  Down,  in  the  year  1 789* 
and  is  descended  from  an  old  English  family,  the  Pottingers  of  Berkshire,  settled 
there  and  at  the  Hoo,  Herts,  since  the  Conquest.  Some  members  of  this  family 
represented  Reading  in  parliament  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Many  of  Sir 
Henry's  ancestors  were  distinguished  in  the  various  wars  of  England;  one  of 
them,  as  we  find,  at  so  remote  a  period  as  1471.  He  was  married  to  a  re- 
lative of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  commanded  a  chosen  body  of  horse  at  the  battle  of 
Barnet,  and  fell  close  to  his  great  leader*  while  with  him  attempting,  by  one  bold 
charge,  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  elder  branch  of  this  family  moved 
to  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  one  of  them,  Edward  Pottinger, 
led  a  body  of  mercenaries  who  did  good  service  in  the  wars  of  the  north  of 
Ireland*  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  descendant*  Thomas  Pottinger* 
was  the  first  sovereign  of  Belfast*  named  in  a  grant  of  a  corporate  charter 
to  that  town*  in  1661,  and  was  also  high  sheriff  of  his  county  when  William 
the  Third  landed  in  Ireland,  when*  by  his  activity  in  supplying  the  army  with 
men,  money*  and  provisions,  he  materially  assisted  his  advance  to  the  Boyne. 
Edward,  the  sheriffs  brother*  had  the  honour  of  conveying  the  king  to  Ire- 
land, but  sailing  the  day  after  he  had  landed  his  Migesty*  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  certain  ships  which  were  coming  from  France  with  supplies 
for  James*  he  was  lost,  with  all  his  crew.  This  Edward's  eldest  son  inter- 
married with  the  Lady  Mary  Dunlop,  grand-daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald  ;  and  the  eldest  son  of  their  union,  Thomas  Pottinger*  became  the 
husband  of  Frances,  daughter  of  Eldred  Curwen*  Esq.  of  Workington  Hall* 
Cumberland,  and  M.  P.  for  that  county.  The  first  child  of  that  marriage 
was  the  Eldred  Curwen  Pottinger  already  named  as  the  father  of  Sir  Henry. 
It  may  be  thought  that  the  public  care  little  for  pedigree.  This,  however* 
is  not  the  case ;  we  all  feel  that  we  know  a  man  better  when  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  family*  and  the  subject  is  not  without  some  interest  of  a 
psychological  description.  We  are  curious  to  see  how  far  the  temperament 
of  an  individual  is  influenced  by  bis  ancestry,  and*  though  far  from  being 
materialists,  we  may  add*  that  in  consequence  of  constitutional  peculiarities* 
our  characters  are*  in  truth*  often  more   than  half-formed  bemre   we  are 
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born.  With  this  view  before  us,  we  may  farther  observe,  that  the  mother 
of  Sir  Ilenry  was  nearlj  related  to  that  knightly  soldier.  Sir  Robert  Rolle 
Gillespie,  well  known  for  his  services  in  the  East ;  and  having  thus  shown  that 
the  subject  of  our  memoir  comes  "  by,"  as  the  Gypsies  say,  **  the  four  sides"  of 
a  brave  and  vigorous  race,  we  close  the  topic  of  his  family  history. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  received  his  early  education  at  the  Belfast  Academy, 
then  conducted  by  the  much-regarded  Dr.  Bruce ;  but  a  strong  predilection 
for  the  navy  led  to  his  going  to  sea  while  yet  very  young,  and  in  1801,  he 
made  a  voyage  as  a  midshipman.  In  1803,  he  went  to  India,  having,  through 
Lord  Castlereagh,  procured  an  appointment  in  the  naval  service  there.  On 
his  arrival,  some  n-iends  of  the  family  interfered,  and  prevented  his  join- 
ing that  branch  of  the  service,  while  they  wrote  home  asking  his  friend 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  make  him  out  a  cadetship.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was 
^placed  at  the  college  then  existing  in  Bombay,  to  enable  the  military  servants 
of  the  company  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  eastern  languages,  and  there, 
by  hb  energy  and  application,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  attain- 
ments by  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  He  made  such  marked 
proficiency  that  he  was  soon  selected  as  an  assistant  to  teach  the  other  cadets. 
In  1805,  his  appointment  arrived  from  England,  and  in  1808,  he  accompanied 
Mr.  Hankey  Smith,  brother  of  the  late  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  on  a  mission  to 
Scinde.  The  mission  effected  nothing  worthy  of  notice ;  but  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Pottinger,  and  his  great  intelligence  in  collecting  useful  information, 
attracted  much  attention.  About  this  period,  the  government  of  India  be- 
came much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  Napoleon's  invading  India  through 
Persia,  a  plan  which  he  was  long  known  to  have  entertained,  and  was  appa- 
rently then  about  to  put  into  execution.  His  ambassador  had  been  received 
with  distinguished  attention  at  the  Persian  court,  and  his  emissaries  were 
actually  engajred  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  localities.  To  meet  those 
movements.  Sir  Hartford  Jones  was  sent  from  England  as  ambassador  to 
Persia,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  deputed  as  envoy  there  from  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  The  instructions  with  which  the  latter  was  provided,  directed 
him  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  resources  of  those  countries,  through  which 
an  European  army  might  march  to  Hindostan,  and  with  this  obiect,  sanc- 
tioned his  employing,  as  political  agents,  such  officers  as  he  thought  proper. 
On  this  becoming  known,  Captain  Charles  Christie,  an  officer  of  tried  intre- 
pidity and  discretion,  and  Mr.  Pottinger,  volunteered  their  services  to  explore 
the  countries  between  the  Indus  and  Persia,  and  their  oflTer  was  accepted. 
Little  was  then  known  of  these  wide  regions  save  that  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  peopled  by  fierce  and  fanatic  races.  **  The  first  tribe  of  Belochees 
you  meet  with,"  said  a  Candmhar  merchant  to  Mr.  Pottinger — and  he  knew 
them  well — "are  the  Bezunjas,  who  care  not  for  the  king,  the  khan,  God, 
or  the  prophet,  but  murder  and  plunder  every  person  and  thing  they  can 
lay  hands  on."  This  was  not  encouraging,  but  it  was  not  likelv  to  deter 
men  who  had  undertaken  a  public  service,  and  for  whom,  indeed,  danger  and 
adventure  had  their  own  charms. 

The  plan  which  the  travellers  adopted  was  this.  There  was  at  Bombay, 
a  Hindoo  of  respectability  and  of  some  wealth,  who  was  for  many  years  con- 
tractor for  supplying  the  cavalry  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies 
with  horses.  He  agreed  to  accredit  them  as  his  agents,  and  it  was  arranged 
that,  furnished  with  letters  and  bills  by  him,  they  should  proceed  to  Kelat  the 
capital  of  Beloochistan,  a»  if  to  purchase  horses.  They  were  afterwards  to 
pursue  such  a  route  as  circumstances  might  point  out.  The  Hindoo  con- 
tractor also  sent  one  of  his  own  men  to  accompany  them  to  Kelat,  and  thus 
enable  them  the  better  to  support  their  assumed  characters.  They  bad  with 
them,  besides,  two  Hindoostanee  servants  who  were  bound  to  them  by  large 
promises,  and  who,  in  many   difficulties,  proved  honest  and  true. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  January,  1810,  disguised  as  horse-dealers, 
they  embarked  in  a  small  native  boat  at  Bombay.  On  the  7th,  they 
made  the  coast  of  Guzeratt,  and  on  the  15th  that  of  Scinde.  Entering 
the    bay    of  Sonmecaoee,    to    the    westward  of  Scinde,    they,    on   the  six- 
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teenth,  anchored  on  the  bar  of  the  Poorallj  riyer.  The  bay  of  Somne- 
anee — described  as  a  noble  sheet  of  water — is  famed  as  having  been  the 
rendezvous  of  the  fleet  of  Nearchnsy  bj  whom  it  was  named  the  Port  of 
Alexander,  and  Mr.  Pottinger  remarks*  that  the  description  of  it  given  by 
Dr.  Vincent,  from  Arrian,  corresponds  precisely  with  its  state  and  bear- 
ings  at  the  present  day.  Our  adventurers,  wlio  at  first  gave  themselves 
out  as  European  agents  of  the  Hindoo  horse-dealer,  now  underwent  a  further 
metamorphosis,  having  their  heads  shaved,  and  adopting,  in  all  particulars,  the 
native  costume.  They  had  each  a  considerable  sum  in  gold  Venetians,  to  be 
used  in  case  of  necessity,  and  which  they  carried  in  belts  fastened  round  their 
waists,  beneath  their  clothes.  Well  as  they  were  disguised,  it  is  singular  that 
they  were  but  a  few  dajs  in  Beloochistan  before  they  were  found  out.  They  ^ 
were  both  recognized  by  a  man  who  had  been  a  water-carrier  to  the  mission  to 
Scinde  the  year  before,  to  which  mission  Captain  Christie,  as  well  as  Mr.  Pot- 
tinger, had  been  attached ;  and  this  person  forthwith  made  his  discovery  known, 
although  with  no  malicious  motive.  The  Jemadar,  or  chief  man  of  the  village, 
on  hearing  that  they  were  British  officers,  came  to  them  with  the  present  of  a 
goat,  and  they  at  once  admitted  (hat  the  water-carrier  was  right,  but  said  that 
they  had  since  entered  into  the  employment  of  the  Hindoo  horse-dealer.  This  ex- 
planation, happily,  satisfied  the  simple  Jemadar,  and  prevented  any  ill  consequence 
that  might  have  followed.  We  have  soon  afterwards  another  proof  of  how 
little  they  could  rely  on  their  true  characters  being  concealed.  A  native  who 
had  9hown  them  some  kindness,  read  them  a  letter  he  had  just  received  from 
Scinde,  warning  him  not  to  be  accessory  to  the  admission  of  the  agents  of  the 
British  government  into  the  territories  of  his  master,  called  the  Jam,  and 
stating  that,  notwithstanding  their  professions,  the  real  object  of  the  strangers 
was  to  explore  the  country,  and  that  with  hostile  views.  They,  however,  ap 
pealed  confidently,  and  with  success,  to  the  papers  of  their  friend,  the  Hindoo 
horse-dealer,  authenticating  them,  as  well  as  to  his  letters  of  credit,  and  added 
that  the  writer  of  that  communication  was  influenced  by  personal  objects,  fear- 
ing that  the  port  of  Sonmceanee,  and  the  province  in  which  it  lay,  would  soon 
share,  if  not  monopolize,  the  commerce  which  was  now  flowing  wholly  through 
the  near  part  of  Scinde.  They  subsequently  found  that  the  Ameers  of  Scinde* 
jealous  of  their  plans,  had  engaged  agents  to  watch  and  frustrate  them.  This 
circumstance,  in  addition  to  the  dangers  incidental  to  their  undertaking,  makes 
it  marvellous  that  either  of  them  survived  it. 

They  proceeded  towards  Kelat,  the  ci^ital  of  Beloochistan,  through  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Bezunjas,  although  strongly  urged  to  take  a  less  dangerous  and 
more  frequented  route,  and  in  this  journey  they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rahrant 
Khan,  the  robber  chief  bf  that  tribe,  who,  fiercely  swearing,  told  them  **  that  a 
hare  could  not  pass  through  his  country  if  he  chose  to  prevent  it."  On  the  9th 
ofFebruary,theyreached  Kelat,  which  has  since  become  well  known,  haying  been 
taken  by  our  troops  in  183D.  Here  they  had  opportunities  of  learning  a  good 
deal  about  the  resources  of  the  country,  of  seeing  most  of  the  various  classes 
of  its  population,  and  of  gathering  from  the  strangers  they  met  with-^*'  mer- 
chants, travellers,  fakeers,  and  fortune-hunters*'— ^information  on  the  native 
and  geography  of  the  remoter  regions  through  which  their  route  ]ii%ht  Ikb' 
One  of  the  characters  whom  they  thus  fell  m  with  was  a  mooUab,  or  priaat^* 
from  Kirman,  the  capital  of  the  great  province  of  that  name  in  Perain,  ffi^ 
had  come  to  Kelat  in  search  of  a  sister  who  had  been  carried  off  hi  a  cfiapoo/ 
or  foray,  and  sold  as  a  slave,  and  who,  he  found,  was  at  that  time  in  Kelat,  in 
the  hareera  of  the  Khan.  This  moollah  had  travelled  ftom  Kirman  by  Bun- 
poor,  in  Kohistan,  and  Kej,  the  chief  city  of  Mukran.  As  pur  admiturers 
contemplated  making  their  way  through  these  far-off  and  then  unknown  coun- 
tries,  they  took  the  deepest  interest  in  all  they  could  bear  about  them.  Thef 
fbund  the  moollah  a  good  observer,  and  after  having  made  some  acquaintance 

*  Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Scinde.  By  Lieut.  Henry  Pottinger.  London. 
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with  him^  proposed  to  return  in  his  company  by  the  same  route^  and  that  h^ 
fihoald  be  uieir  guide  until  they  made  a  purchase  of  horses  in  the  Kirman 
market*  The  moment^  however^  that  the  thing  was  suggested  to  him«  the 
priest  swore  '<  by  Mohammad  and  the  king's  beard,"  that  nothing  could  per- 
suade him  to  venture  back  by  the  same  route.  **  In  it,"  said  he,  **  a  person 
has  two  altematiTes,  and  he  who  must  choose  either  of  them,  the  Lord  and  the 
prophet  have  pity  on  him  I  The  one  is,  to  wander  in  an  iminhabited  waste, 
where  neither  water  nor  food  are  to  be  had ;  the  other,  to  be  among  those 
dogs,  the  Nharrooes,  where  you  are  to  expect  to  be  annihilated  every  breath 
you  draw."  He  added,  with  ia  fervent  prayer  and  hope  that  the  Almighty 
might  confound  the  whole  race,  **  that  they  hnud  seized  his  horse,  and  plundered 
*  him  of  every  article  he  was  possessed  of,  not  even  sparing  the  clothes  he  wore.** 
Neither,  however,  his  misfortunes  nor  his  pious  wrath  moved  the  determina- 
tion of  our  travellers  to  attempt  the  track,  by  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  one  of  them  adventured,  and  went  alone.  Kelat  is  situated  in  a  very  ele- 
vated region,  about  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  cold  in  winter 
there  is  so  intense,  that  our  travellers  often  found  the  water  in  the  mushks,  or 
leathern  bags,  a  mass  of  ice,  and  at  times,  while  washing  their  hands,  saw  that 
some  of  it  which  fell  to  the  ground  was  instantaneously  frozen.*  On  the  6th  of 
March,  they  left  Kelat,  on  their  way  to  Nooshky,  suffering  much  from  the  ex- 
treme cold,  fbr  they  had  neither  warm  clothing  by  day  nor  beds  by  night,  and 
their  road  was  through  a  bleak  and  barren  mountainous  district.^  On  emerg- 
ing from  a  narrow  and  deep  ravine^  the  sides  of  which  were  of  solid  black  rocK^ 
imd  nearly  perpendicular,  they  saw  before  them,  extendiug  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  an  oceao-looking  scene,  which  proved  to  be  the  great  desert,  beariD^^ 
from  the  reflection  of  die  sun  upon  the  sand,  the  appearance  of  water.  This 
was  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  them,  not  only  from  its  sublimity,  but  because^ 
at  that  period,  even  the  existence  of  a  desert  in  that  direction  was  questioned 
in  India.  On  reachiug  Nooshky^  our  adventurers  came  to  the  resolution  of 
separating,  and  taking  different  routes  across  the  desert,  conceiving  that  a 
greater  amount  of  geographical  and  statistical  knowledge  would  be  thus  ac- 

Suired,  than  by  their  goin^  over  the  same  ground.  We  must  pause  to  pruse 
be  zeal  and  self-denial  which  led  to  this  determination,  especially  as  in  adopt- 
ing it.  Captain  Christie  and  Mr.  Pottlnger  were  acting  beyond,  if  not  against 
fheir  instructions.  The  former  took  the  northern  route  by  Heerat — a  place 
which  was  since  made  memorable  by  its  nine  months'  defence  against  the  Per- 
dan  army,  conducted  under  the  directions  of  Major  Eldred  Pottinger,t  brother 

,    •  Travels  in  Beleochistaii*  p.  1. 

t  Eldred  Pottmaer,  a  youneer  bn>ther  of  Sir  Henry^  dosed,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-one,  a  life  of  such  movmg  accident  and  strange  adventure  as  might  afford 
abundant  interest  for  a  separate  notice.  We  can  out  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
Incidents  of  his  career,  and  refer,  for  a  somewhat  more  full  account  of  him,  to  the 
United  Service  Journal  for  April,  1844,  p.  637.  He  was  born  in  August,  1811 ;  was 
•arty  sent  to  the  military  college  at  Addiscombe,  and  in  the  year  1828,  proceeded 
toBentbay,  as  an  artillery  cadet.  In  1683,  he  was  appointed  to  a  luorative  regimental 
staff  sitaatioa  at  the  Presideaey,  but  was  afterwards,  at  his  own  desire,  nominated 
to  aless  nro&tahls  post,  but  one  more  to  his  mind,  the  seeond  in  command  of  a  body 
of  irregolar  horse.  After  being  aboat  two  years  in  this  emplovment,  an^offer, 
which  he  had  rc|>eatedly  made,  to  ezpkore  the  difficult  passes  in  tne  great  chdn  of 
mountains  to  the  westward  of  the  Didus,  was  accepted  by  the  supreme  government, 
and  accordingly,  in  1836,  he  started  in  disguise,  and  accompanied  bv  a  few  follow- 
ers, on  an  exp^tion  wiUi  this  object.  After  many  dangers,  he  reached  Heerat  just 
be^>re  the  Persian  army  commenced  its  celebrated  siege  of  that  place.  Kamran, 
the  Infamous  Vizier,  at  first  threatened  to  treat  him  as  a  spy,  but  he  soon  assumed 
there  a  very  dtstinruisbed  position.  He  saw  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest 
(^  England  that  Persia  should  obtain  {Possession  of  this  fortress,  and  though  un- 
authorised by  his  goTemment  in  this  particular,  and  even  ignorant  of  their  wishes, 
he  offered  his  sernces  to  Instruct  the  people  of  Heerat  in  the  defence  of  their  city. 
For  the  nine  months  during  which  the  siege  continued,  he  directed  the  construction  of 
aQ  the  defensive  works,  and  on  many  occasions  was  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  the 
Vol.  XXVIII.— No.  166.  2  o 
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to  ibe  ndiject  of  our  notice.  The  ad?enture  through  Persia  m»  first  a  soaHien^ 
and  then  a  westerly  direction*  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Pottinger.  Their  hope 
was— slender  it  must  have  been — ^to  meet  again  at  Kirman.  Captain  Christie 
counted  on  reaching  Heerat*  by  Dooshak,  in  thirty  davs,  and  hoped  that  twenty 
more  would  take  him  to  Kirman— 4i  calculation  which  shows  how  imperfectly 
he  estknated  the  difficulties  of  the  way.  The  friends  had  scarcely  separated 
when  Mr.  Pottinger  received  a  letter  from  a  Hindoo  whom  they  had  left 
at  Kelat»  ac<}uainting  him  that  two  men  had  arrived  there»  sent  by  the 
Ameers  of  Scmde»  to  seize  Captain  Christie  and  himself*  and  carry  them  off  to 
Hyderabad;  that  they  had  assured  the  Khan  of  ReUt  that  these  strangers  were 
no  horse-dealers*  but  English  officers*  one  of  whom*  at  least*  had  been  with  the 
British  envoy  in  Scinde  Uie  year  before*  and  that  they  had  come  for  the  express 
purpose  of  surveying  the  country ;  that  thus  the  Ameers'  men  had  obtained 
the  Khan*8  permission  to  lay  hold  of  them*  provided  they  oould  satisfy  him  of 
^  truth  of  what  thejr  stated*  or  prove  them  spies  of  anv  description.  On 
reading  this  communication*  Mr.  Pottinger  rejoiced  that  his  companion  had 
gone  forward*  and  resolved  to  commence  his  own  undertaking  without  delay, 
ne  accordingly  set  out  from  Nooshkv  on  the  25th  of  March*  going  through  the 
desert  to  Sara  wan*  and  thence  made  his  way  again  through  a  vast  desert  of  red 
sand*  and  over  mountain*  and  moor*  and  marsh*  and  through  forests  and  wild 
&triot8»  inhabited  by  half-civilized  tribes*  to  the  remote  city  of  Bunpoor*  in 


enemy  in  repulsing  the  attacks.  The  order  issued  by  the  Govemor-Greneral  of  India,  on 
the  occasion  of  Uie  niege  being  raised  in  September,  1837>  marks  with  his  highest  ap- 
nroval  the  part  taken  by  Lieutenant  Pottinger  in  this  achievement.  On  his  return  to 
India  he  was  appointed  agent  in  the  Kohistan,  or  hill  country,  and  stationed  at  Cha- 
rukur,  with  a  Gnorka  regiment,  about  a  thousand  strong,  and  several  officers  under 
him.  While  here,  he  discovered  the  seeds  of  the  Affghan  insurrection,  and  made 
instant  and  repeated  representations  to  Cabnl,  which  were  wholly  disregarded. 
When  this  fatal  rebellion  at  length  broke  out,  Lieutenant,  or*  as  we  should 
call  him.  Major,  Pottinser,  for  he  .held  that  brevet  rank,  made,  with  his  con* 
panions,  a  desperate  defence,  but  they  were  compelled  to  evacuate  their  forts, 
and  to  attempt  retreating  to  Cabul.  "  During  tne  night,*'  says  the  periodica] 
above  referred  to,  **  the  small  body,  enfeebled  by  famine  and  disease,  were  attacked 
by  thousands  of  infuriated  Affghans,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  the  whole 
were  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  Mi^r  Pottinger,  Lieutenant  Houghton^  and 
one  poor  Sepoy.  Both  officers  had  received  dreadfbl  wounds,  and  Lieutenant 
Houghton  had  lost  his  arm.  In  this  terrible  situation,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  watch-fires  of  the  enemy,  and  b^r  blood-thirsty  faoatios  sesJcisg  their  dostrue- 
tion,  the  presence  of  mind  and  daring  spirit  of  M%}or  Pottinger  saved  himself 
and  his  oompanions.  During  their  journey  over  fastnesses  and  wUds  of  the 
Biost  fearful  description.  Lieutenant  Houghton,  overcome  with  agony  and 
weakness,  fell  from  nis  horse,  and  earnestly  implored  to  be  left  to  die.  His 
oompanion,  with  a  nobleness  of  heart  which  is,  probably,  unparalleled,  dis- 
mounted, and  swore  never  to  leave  him.  This  generous  dcvotedness  was  re- 
warded, for  in  an  hour  or  two  Mr.  Houghton  was  enabled  to  resume  his 
Journey/  and  by  the  most  singular  coolness,  presence  of  mind,  and  intrepidity,  in 
passing  directly  throuj||h  the  sentinels  of  the  enemy,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
make  a  detour,  they  arrived  safelv  in  the  British  camp.**  The  disasters  of  Cabul 
immediately  followed.  Major  Pottinger  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  political 
defMtftment,  but  his  suggestions  were  unattended  to,  and  in  a  despatch  announcing 
their  projected  retreat  be  says,  '  Here  ends  the  Comedy,  or  rather  Tragedy^ 
Errors.'  It  was  afterward^  owing,  hi  a  good  part,  to  his  exertions  that  he  and  hb 
feUow-oapUves  were  released.  The  moment  he  obtained  his  freedom,  he  accom- 
nanied  our  fbrcee  to  Charukur,  where  he  was  of  great  use  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  country. 

On  his  return  to  India,  instead  of  obtaining  the  distinction  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled, Msgor  Pottinger  was  unhappily  overlooked,  and  remanded  to  his  regiment  to 
do  duty  as  a  lieutenant.  There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  this  unworthy  treats 
ment  preyed  upon  his  hi^h  spirit,  and  on  a  frame  shattered  by  wounds  and  faithful 
service.  A  change  of  climate  to  China  for  a  while  restored  hw  health.  He  died  at 
Hong  Kong,  on  Kovember  15th,  1843. 
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Koht8Un»  and  froia  that  on  by  Naheemabad  to  the  capital  of  Kirman^  and  at 
length  to  Sheeraz.  We  have  no  room  to  tell  of  his  numberless  adventures,  of 
the  yariofls  disguises  he  assumed,  and  of  the  dangers  from  which  they 
saved,  or  to  which  they  sometimes  exposed  him.  These  may  be  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  his  own  remark,  that  ''in  these  regions  the  most 
fomiliar  topics  of  conversation  are  bloodshed  and  rapine,  and  habit  has 
brought  the  natives  to  view  crimes  at  which  human  nature  ought  to 
shudder,  not  only  with  unconcerned  apathy,  but  as  subjects  of  amusing  dis- 
cossion«"  We  may  add  that  their  cruel  dispositions  are  never  more 
strongly  shown  than  when  excited  by  their  bigotry,  which  is  extreme.  On 
one  occasion,  Mr.  Pottinger  had,  for  his  own  protection,  to  pass  for  a  holy 
person  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  was  called  on  to  repeat  a  Foetihee,  or  prayer  of 
thanksgiving.  This  was  unexpected,  but  he  haid  the  presence  of  mind  and 
the  sktU  to  make  so  much  of  his  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Mahomedan 
prayers  as  to  pass  unquestioned.  At  another  time,  he  was  so  mifortunate  as 
to  be  obliged  to  take  part  in  a  controversy  on  some  nice  points  of  the  Koran, 
but  managed  not  only  to  escape  detection,  but  to  gain  credit  for  his  learning 
and  sound  theology.  Once,  from  the  fairness  of  his  feet,  he  was  taken  for 
a  native  prince,  travelling  in  disguise.  All  Asiatics  attach,  he  says,  an 
idea  of  rank  to  ftiirness  of  colour,  their  own  nobles  being  less  dark  than  the 
coromonaltv,  owing,  perhaps,  to  their  being  brought  up  with  greater  care,  and 
sheltered  from  the  changes  of  the  season.  He  adds,  that  though  his  feet 
were  often  blistered,  he  could  never  get  them  to  assume  the  weather-beaten 
colour  of  his  hands  and  face.  On  a  solitary  occasion  he  so  far  lost  his  com- 
mand of  countenance,  as  to  be  compelled  to  admit  that  he  was  an  European. 
This  was  at  Purah,  near  Bunpoor.  Looking  at  him  steadily,  the  KJban's 
brother  said,  "  If  he  did  not  himself  say  he  is  a  Peerzaduh,  I  would  swear 
that  he  was  the  brother  of  Grant,*  the  Firingee  (or  European)  who  was  at 
Bunpoor  last  year."  Mr.  Pottinger  said  that  he  knew  Gran^  and  was  his 
friend ;  that  he  was,  himself,  an  European,  but  was  engaged  in  the  service 
of  a  Hindoo,  and  going  to  Kirman  on  his  business.  The  chief,  who  had 
formed  a  liking  for  Grant,  said  that  as  he  was  Ht  friend,  no  one  should 
molest  him.  An  amusing  part  of  the  incident  is,  that  his  own  faithfVil  guide, 
who  had  accompanied  him  for  a  considerable  time,  was  enraged  at  the  dis- 
closure, and  stoutly  denied  its  truth.  Relating  some  instance  of  his  sanctity, 
and  dwelling  emphatically  on  his  polemical  rencontres,  he  insisted  that  he 
was  a  Moosufanan  of  singular  piety,  and  on  his  way  to  the  holy  city  of  Mushed, 
in  Khorasan. 

Prom  Sheeraz,  Mr.  Pottinger  proceeded  to  Isfahan,  and  while  there,  had  the 
great  and  wholly  miexpected  pleasure  of  again  meeting  his  friend  and  com- 
panion. Captain  Christie. 

"  Captain  Christie,"  says  Mr,  Pottinger,t  **  arrived  in  the  city  unknowing  and 
onknown,  and  went  to  the  governor's  palace  to  request  a  lodging,  which  was  or- 
dered, when,  by  accident,  one  of  the  attendants  observed  that  there  were  two 
FlriDgees  fai  the  Cbiheel  Setoon,  and  that  he  would  possibly  like  to  join  their  party. 
He  accordingly  oame  to  the  palace,  and  sent  up  a  man  to  say  he  wished  to  speak 
to  one  of  us.  I  went  down,  and  as  it  was  then  quite  dark,  I  could  not  recognise 
his  features ;  and  be,  fancying  me  a  Persian  from  my  dross,  we  coavers^  for  se- 
veral minutes  ere  we  discovered  each  other.  The  moment  we  did  so  was  one  of 
the  happiest  of  my  life.** 

Captain  Christie  was  directed  to  remain  in  Persia,  to  assist  in  organizing  the 
Persian  army,  and  was  unfortunately  killed  in  a  night  attack  made  by  the  Rus- 


*  The  late  Captain  Grant,  of  the  Bengal  Native  Infantry.  This  enterprising 
officer  landed,  in  1809,  at  Gwuttur,  in  Mukran,  penetrated  inland  as  high  as  the 
latitude  of  Bunpoor  (within  sixteen  miles  of  Purah),  returned  bv  a  different  route, 
alODg  the  coast,  to  Bundu  Abbas,  and  thence,  by  sea,  to  Bombay — *'  Travels  in 
Bdoochistan,"*  p.  163,  note. 

t  Travels  in  Bcloochistan,  p.  242. 
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ilan$  oti  the  Pdrtmn  caiiip«  oti  the  '91st  of  Oetoberi  1812.  He  appears  to  bare 
been  an  officer  ^of  great  promise^  i^d  there  is  a  memmr  of  his  jotmiej  from 
Nooshky  to  Heefat,  and  tbetlloe  to  Isfahani  given  in  the  appendix  to  the 
<*  Travws  in  Beloochistan."  Mr.  Pottinger  proceeded  by  Bagdad*  down  the 
HgriSy  to  BuBSorah*  and  from  that  by  sea  to  Bombay,  where  be  arrived  in 
FebruarT»  1811*  after  an  absenoe  of  thirteen  months.  In  his  progpress  through 
Beloochistan  to  Sheerat*  he  explored  conntries  of  which  nothing  was  known 
since  Alexander  the  Great  passed  throngh  them  on  his  retarn  frcm  India ;  and 
we  may  add,  that  his  obsenrations  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  Greek  accounts  of 
that  expedition,  collected  by  Arrian :  as,  for  example^  that  the  dry  beds  of 
monntam  torrents  served  often  as  roads,  but  were  subject  to  the  da^^  men« 
tioned  by  the  Greeks,  of  the  water  rushing  down  so  suddenly  as  to  raider  es- 
cape not  easy.  Often,  too,  he  found  them,  as  noticed  in  Arrian,  ffled  wlA 
jungle ;  and  he  confirms  that  aullior's  account  of  the  abundance  of  the  asaftsti^ 
plant,  and  of  the  singular  love  which  the  people  there  have  for  it,  mixhig  it  as 
a  dainty  with  their  &od,*  and  their  persons  and  the  air  around  being  scented 
with  its  elBBuvia.  The  plant  grows  native  on  the  mountains  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Beloochistan,  whence  it  is  collected  and  carried  to  market ; 
but  the  asafbetida  which  comes  to  India  is  carried  from  the  mountains  in  Kho- 
rasan,  and  b  one  of  the  staple  commoiM^s  of  Heerat. 

On  his  return  to  India,  Mr.  Pottinger  was  appointed  to  the  personal  staff  of 
Sir  Evan  Nepean,  Governor  of  Bomb*}^  and  was  soon  after  sent  by  bim  as  an 
assistant  to  the  Hon.  Mountstewart  Etn^ristone,  the  Resident  at  the  court  of  the 
Peishwa,  at  Poonah.  A  few  date  beR>re  the  Mahratta  war  of  1816  broke  out, 
be  bad  an  esci^  of  a  singular  charaoter.  Having  been  on  leave  of  absenoe  at 
Bombay,  Mr.,  now  Captain  Pottlneer,  was  returning  to  Poomh,  and  was 
bringing  with  him  three  horses  whkh  he  had  purchased  at  the  Presidency.  He 
reached  Wargaon,  a  village  twenty-four  miles  from  Poonah,  at  mid-day,  and 
baited  at  the  Traveller's  House.  There  he  met  two  young  ofiScers,  Inrothtrv, 
of  the  name  of  Vaughan,  who  beloneed  to  the  Madras  army,  and  were  on  their 
way  to  join  their  regimeota*  Wmle  they  were  all  seated  at  hmofaeon,  leverid 
Mfmratta  horsemen  passed  and  re-passed  on  the  road,  which  was  about  a  hun- 
dred yMrds  in  fh>nt  of  the  house.  Captain  Pottinger,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  feeUng  of  the  country  at  that  time»  and  his  acquaintance  with  tiie  native 
character,  suspected  their  intentions,  and,  having  mentioned  his  strong  impres- 
sions to  the  other  officers,  ordered  out  ^  bestf  oi  his  horses,  and  entreated 
tiiem  to  do  the  same,  offering  to  guide  them  across  the  countnr,  which  he  as- 
sured them  he  knew  weU,  as  he  bad  often  hunted  tiiere.  The  roothersy  how- 
ever, declined,  insisting  on  it  that  they  were  quite  safe,  and  that  the  natives 
would  not  dare  to  injure  them.  Seeing  that  his  appeals  were  unavailing.  Cap- 
tain Pottinffor,  taking  an  opportunity  when  the  horsemen  were  at  some  db- 
tance  ft*om  nim,  rode  off  across  the  country,  and  though  pursued  at  once,  and 
closely,  for  twenty  miles,  got  safely  into  the  camp  at  Poonah.  Tlie  two  young 
brothers,  most  melancholy  to  relate,  were  seized,  and  driven  on  foot  four  miks 
to  Tulaogaon,  where  they  were  hanged  on  the  same  tree,  one  brother  being 
forced  to  put  the  rope  on  the  other's  neck !  For  this  cruel  outrage,  the  Peishwa's 
territory  was  seised  by  the  British  government,  and  a  Brafamu,  who  was  the 
immediate  instigator  of  the  act,  was  confined  fw  lif^. 


*  «*  In  return  for  our  present  of  a  slice  of  meat/'  says  Mr.  Pottinger,  <*Bbodheo 
(a  native  of  Seistan)  brought  us  one  evening,  at  dimier-time,  what  he  prised  as  a 
much  greater  delicaoy»  andf  on  which  be  expatiated  with  all  the  seal  ana  rapture  of 
A  professed  epicure.  This  was  a  tender  young  asafoBtida  plant,  stewed  in  randd 
butter ;  and  our  polito  friend  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  we  were  serious  wfasn 
we  declared  that  we  could  not  relish  the  gout  of  the  dainty  he  had  prepared  for 
ua — indeed  the  smell  is  not  tolerable,  for  the  green  plant  Is  even  more  rank  and 
nauseous  than  the  drug  itself." 

t  The  horse  which,  by  his  speed,  thus  saved  his  master's  life,  was  then  eight 
years'  old.  He  lived  to  the  year  1834,  and  carried  his  owner— no  light  weight- 
up  to  nearly  that  period. 
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During  this  Mahratta  war»  Captain  Pottinger  accompanied  theResident  to  the 
fields  and  had  a  narrow  escape  at  the  battle  of  Khirkee.  On  the  termination  of 
the  oampaign^  Mr.  £lphinBtone»  who  soon  saw  his  great  abilities,  i^pointed  him 
to  the  important  bat  laborioas  offices  of  judge  and  revenue  collector  of  an  im» 
mease  tract  of  the  newly-conquered  oountry*  known  dter  as  the  CoUectorate  of 
Ahmeed-NugKar,  but  which  has  been  since  divided,  as  being  too  large  for  the 
care  of  one  functionary.  The  duties  of  these  situations  engaged  him  until 
the  year  1825,  and  such  were  the  talents,  firmness,  and  integrity  with  which  he 
discharged  them,  that,  while  therevenue  exceeded  all  expectation,  his  name  was 
venerated  by  the  native^,  and  is  to  this  day  remembered  by  them  with  affection 
and  respect.  In  1825,  complaints  having  been  made  to  Uie  home  authorities  by 
the  civil  servants  of  the  company,  that  employments  which  of  right  belonged  to 
^em,  were  held  by  military  officers, Mr.  Elphinstone,  then  Governor  of  Bombav» 
fearing  that  Captain  Pottinger  might  be  removed  to  some  situation  where  his 
talents  would  be  comparatively  lost,  offered  him  the  appointment  of  Resident  in 
Kutch^  to  which  province  he  proceeded  in  the  May  of  that  year.  K  otch>  situated 
about  five  hundred  miles  north-west  of  Bombay,  is  two  hundred  miles  in  its 
greatest  length  by  about  forty  in  breadth,  and  was  at  this  period  governed  by  a 
Regency,  the  Prince  Rao  Daisuljee  being  a  child  of  only  four  or  five  years  old. 
His  father,  Rao  Barma^ee,  had  been  dethroned  by  the  British  government,  for 
reasons  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  discuss,  and  the  country  was  now  governed 
by  a  Pnnyagat,  that  is,  by  kse  persons,  of  whom  the  Resident  was  one.  On  en- 
tering on  their  charge,  they  found  it  labouring  under  the  ordinary  consequences 
of  bad  ffovemment— anarchy,  and  corruption — which  evils  were  for  a  tmie  in- 
creased oy  the  presence  of  a  British  force  of  10,000  men,  stationed  there  to  watch 
the  Scindians ;  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  being  much  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  such  numbers,  with  their  hosts  of  followers.  The  province  was  also 
harassed  by  armed  plunderers  who  had  fled  from  justice  in  Kutch  into  the  adja-  ' 
cent  deserts,  and  who  returned  with  other  desperate  characters,  to  rob  and 
oppress  the  mdustrtous  part  of  the  population ;  there  was,  moreover,  a  disposi- 
tion among  many  of  the  people  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the  late  ruler,  who 
had  been  permitted  to  reside  in  the  oq>ital  of  Bho^,  near  his  son.  In  this 
wretched  state  of  affiiirs,  the  new  Resident,  who  bad  now  graduated  to  the  rank 
of  colonel,  applied  himself  to  redress  the  evUs  which  were  appearing  all  around 
him,  and  by  a  course  of  proceeding  at  once  firm  and  conciliatory,  by  equal  justice, 
and  Itffordii^  protection  to  the  humble  classes,  who  had  been  long  oppressed  by 
their  arrogant  Rigpoot  chiefs,  he  changed  the  aspect  of  affiiirs,  and,  in  a  few 
years,  made  Kutch  the  most  flourishing  and  happy  of  the  small  states  of  India. 
The  young  prince  was  placed  under  the  care  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  then 
serving  with  his  regiment  in  the  East,  and  now  known  as  an  abb  officer.  Colonel 
John  Crofton,  of  Her  Majesty's  sixth  foot.  Guided  hy  him,  the  prince  learned  to 
attend  to  the  affiurs  of  his  country,  and  became  remarkable  for  a  love  of  justice 
and  devotion  to  his  duties.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  works  of  peace, 
and  labours  of  reform,  were  carried  out  without  the  obstacles  which  upright 
fonetioBaries  usually  meet  with.  An  instance  may  serve  to  show  the  perplexing 
knavery  which  flourished  there,  and  which  has  always  been  of  readv  growth  in 
India.  A  petty  chief,  notorious  for  the  profligacy  of  his  life^  and  the  ruined 
condition  of  his  exohequer,  brought  forwanl  a  claim  to  the  customs  and  all  other 
rights  of  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  countiy.  This  he  supported  by  fbrged 
documents,  which,  all  who  are  acquiunted  with  India  know,  are  oflen  fabri- 
cated with  such  dexteritv  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  most  learned  natives  to 
deteoi  them*  This  chief  got  up  his  case  so  plausibly  and  so  well,  that  he  gained 
over  the  support,  not  only  of  the  assistants  of  the  Resident,  but,  strange  to  say,  of 
the  government  of  Bombay,  who,  notwithstanding  the  confidence  which  was  due 
to  die  judgment  and  integritv  of  thehr  long-tried  servant,  the  Resident, 
decided  agunst  his  opinion,  and  in  favour  of  the  claim.  Colonel  Pottinger,  bow- 
ever,  still  supported  the  Rao,  and  the  question  beimr  referred  to  the  home 
authorities,  was  not  set  at  rest  for  many  years.  Then,  after  the  Resident  had  suf- 
.fered  much  from  the  anxieties  and  labours  he  had  to  encounter  in  this  strange 
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affiur,  a  conspiracy  remarkable  for  the  effrontery  with  which  it  was  maintained, 
was  at  length  crushed  by  the  final  directions  of  the  government  in  England. 

In  1831,  Colonel  Pottineer  was  selected  by  Lord  William  Bentinok  to  undertake 
a  mission  to  Soinde,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  the  opening  of  the  river  Indus 
to  all  nations.  This  was  completely  successful,  although  the  Ameers  bad 
interposed  every  obstacle  which  double-dealing  and  falsehood  could  suffgest,  and 
the  mission  returned  to  Rutch  in  June,  1832.  The  information  colleoted  on 
this  occasion  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  proved  of  signal  service  when 
Lord  Keane*s  force  advanced  through  Scinde  and  by  the  Indus,  in  1838-9.  From 
the  period  of  the  return  of  this  mission  in  1832,  to  1839,  Colonel  Potting  was 
engaged  in  the  great  labours  he  had  undertaken  in  Kutch.  It  was  mrough 
his  intervention,  and  owing  to  his  firmness,  that  the  mission  under  the  lamented 
Burnes  was  permitted  to  pass  up  the  Indus,  in  1834,  and  great  was  the  oppo- 
sition  he  had  to  overcome,  although  its  only  stated  object  was  to  convey  a 
present  of  four  English  dray  horses  from  our  King  William  IV.,  to  Runjeet 
Sing,  Prince  of  Lahore.  In  1838,  Colonel  Pottineer  again  proceeded  to  Scinde^ 
to  negociate  terms  for  the  passage  of  Sir  John  Keane's  army,  then  about  to 
advance  to  Cabul,  on  which  occasion  his  firmness  and  forbearance  were  9sm. 
and  alike  displayed,  and  the  arrangement  was  made  without  recourse  to  hoa- 
tilities,  which  it  was  most  desirable,  but,  in  the  state  of  feeling  at  the  time,  not 
easy  to  avoid.  While  the  treaty  was  pending.  Sir  John  Keane*s  force  lay  close 
to  Hyderabad,  and  one  dav,  as  Colonel  Pottinger  was  returning  from  an  in- 
terview with  the  Ameers  tnere,  he  was  hooted  and  pelted  by  the  populace.  Oar 
troops,  and  all  around  him,  emraged  at  the  insult  thus  offered  to  their  envoy, 
were  eager  to  avenge  it,  but  he  steadily  forbade  any  hostile  movement,  and 
calmly  pursuing  his  object,  ^uned  it  without  a  compromise  of  dignity.  For 
-  these  many,  and  great  public  services,  her  Migesty  was,  in  1839,  pleased  to 
make  him  a  baronet,  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  received  the  highest  approbation, 
both  of  the  supreme  government  of  India  and  of  the  ministry  at  home.  Clinuite, 
anxiety,  and  &tigue  now  began  to  tell  upon  his  health.  He  had  been  long 
living  in  one  of  £e  most  trying  provinces  of  India,  and  engaged  in  duties  which, 
in  any  country,  would  wear  most  men  down.  His  friends,  alarmed  for  his  safety, 
pressed  him  to  take  some  relaxation,  and  try  the  effect  of  change  of  air,  but 
could  not  induce  him  to  leave  his  post  until  our  army  had  safely  advanced  to  the 
northern  frontier  of  Scinde ;  he  then  proceeded  to  Bombay,  but  soon  returned 
to  his  station  at  Kutch.  Sir  Henry  is  not  more  remarkable  for  his  judgment 
than  for  his  untiring  industry,  as  the  following  circumstance  may  suffice  to  show. 
When  Lord  Keane's  force  moved  by  the  Indus  and  Scinde,  an  expenditure  of  a 
million  sterling  took  place  ;  and  many  of  the  staff  officers,  to  save  trouble  and 
expedite  the  performance  of  their  own  duties,  gave  orders  for  sums  of  money, 
lai^e  and  small,  on  8crq)s  of  paper,  and  all  these  items,  however  trifling,  were 
to  be  entered  in  Sir  Henry's  public  accounts.  After  several  attempts  to 
have  these  accounts  made  out  by  a  native  accountant,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
them  in  hand  himself,  and,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  labour  of  the  task, 
and  his  infirm  health,  closed  them  in  so  satisfactory  a  form  as  to  elicit  high 
compliments  from  the  auditor -general.  Sir  Henry,  we  have  heard,' remarked  to 
Lord  Auckland,  that  had  deatn,  or  his  return  to  Europe  from  sickness,  pre- 
vented his  accomplishing  this  undertaking,  his  character  as  an  honest  man  might 
have  been  assailed,  and,  perhaps,  ruined  tor  ever. 

In  1840,  the  extremely  precarious  state  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  health  made 
it  absolutelv  necessary  for  him  to  return  to  Europe,  and  accordingly,  early  in 
that  year,  he  embarked  for  England,  intending  to  remain  there,  quietly  and 
disengaged,  for  some  four  or  ^^e  years,  in  order  that  his  constitution  might 
thus  recover  the  shocks  to  which  it  had  been  exposed.  Soon  after  he  had  reached 
England,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  a  most  alarming  character,  and 
for  some  time  his  life  was  desp^red  of;  but  the  natural  vigour  of  a  constitution 
on  which  he  had  often  before  relied,  saved  him  once  agtun.  He  had  not  quite 
recovered  from  this  dangerous  illness  when  he  received  a  note  from  Lord 
Palmerston,  requesting  to  see  him  in  London  as  soon  as  possible.  He  left 
Cheltenham  with,  as  we  have  heard,  the  impression  that  he  was  about  to  be 
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offered  ao  appointment  in  Persia,  and  determined  to  decline  it>  but,  on  being 
informed  by  Lord  Palmerston  lliat  his  services  were  required  in  Ctiina,  and 
that  her  KJajesty's  ministers  had  determined  on  entrusting  the  settlement  of 
afi^s  in  that  country  to  him,  he  expressed  hb  willingness  to  undertake  the  task, 
stipulating  that  he  should  himself  be  exclusively  responsiblei  that  the  orders  of 
the  government  should  be  precise,  and  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  return 
to  England  the  moment  an  arrangement  was  accomplished.  Sir  Henry  wai 
a  stranger  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  selection  of  one  who  was  so  admirably 
qualified  for  a  peculiar  and  arduous  undertaking,  does  high  honour  to  the  judg- 
ment of  that  noblenum. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  now  our  envoy  and  pleni|»otentiary  to  China,  embarked 
at  Southampton  in  June,  1841,  and,  making  a  rapid  transit,  reached  the  Canton 
waters  on  tne  9th  of  August,  having,  in  the  interval,  passed  a  few  days  at  Bom- 
bay. Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  our  neg^ciations  with  China,  we  must 
make  one  or  two  general  remarks  on  our  connexion  wi^  that  country,  and  tiid 
state  of  affairs  there  at  this  period. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  China  trade  in  1833,*  our  reladons  with  this  great 
onpire  had  been  unsettled.  The  Chinese  ji^ovemment,  alarmed  at  the  vast  in- 
crease in  the  contraband  importation  of  opium  which  then  took  place,  and  mora 
concerned  still  at  the  drain  of  their  silver  currency,  witii  which  the  article 
was  paid  for,  resolved  to  put  down  the  traffic  altogether.  Their  rieht  to  do 
this  was  unquestioned,  but  in  their  assertion  of  it  they  committed  such  repeated 
outrages,  so  many  violations  of  international  law,  and  evinced  such  insulting 
pride,  as  left  us,  in  the  end,  no  alternative  but  an  appeal  to  arms.  Accordingly, 
in  1839,  an  open  war  commenced,  the  particulars  of  which  are  so  well  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  not  needful  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  topic,  fbrther  than  to  make 
a  few  observations  which  appear  called  for ;  and  first,  as  to  the  importance  of  our 
intercourse  with  the  Celestial  Empire,  in  regard  to  the  finances  of  our  own.  It 
was,  and  to  some  extent  may  still  be  a  prevailmg  impression,  that  all  we  should 
lose  by  exclusion  from  China,  would  be  our  tea.  Unas,  however,  been  clearly 
shownf  that  not  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  united  income  of  Great  Britain 
and  India  depends  on  our  relations  with  China.  That,  for  example,  in  the 
year  1839,  the  revenue  paid  into  the  English  exchequer  on  account  of  tea» 
amounted  to  £3,660,000,  and  that,  adding  to  this  the  receipts  from  duties 
on  imports  into  China,  the  Britbh  revenue  derived  from  it  in  that  year  was 
je4,200,000.  In  the  same  year,  India  derived  from  China  no  less  than 
£2,000,000,  of  which  ^£1,700,000  was  in  specie.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
be^re  the  peace  with  China,  since  which  period  the  whole  value  of  our  commerce 
with  that  country  has  been  increased  to  an  extent  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
estimate.  This  is  enough  to  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in 
the  China  war.  It  was  further  a  general  feeling  that  the  Chinese  could  make 
no  opposition— that  there  was  no  honour  to  be  gained  in  a  contest  with  them» 
no  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  It  is  true  that  they  were  not  a  military  people^ 
and  that  we  always  beat  them ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  our  force  was  as  nothing 
when  compared  to  their  empure  and  its  vast  resources;  and  the  Chinese  are 
such  admirable  learners,  and  were  improving  so  much,  that  had  the  war  been 
protracted  much  longer,  we  might  have  made  them  very  formidable  soldiers. 
The  pepular  impression  that  they  are  deficient  in  physical  courage,  is  now  known 
to  be  erroneous.  Thev  have  quite  as  much  of  it  as  most  of  the  undrilled  of 
Europe  ;  and  such,  indeed,  appears  at  all  times  to  have  been  the  oidnion  of  able 
Europeans  who  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  them.  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  called  ^em,  from  their  steadiness  of  character,  **  the  Scotch  of  the 
Bast ;"  and  in  a  recent  work.  Captain  Keppel's  most  interesting  book  on  Borneo, 
we  find  his  friend  Mr.  Brooke  speaking  of  a  body  of  Chinese  colonists  as  a  force 

*  By  Lord  Glenel^^s  act,  of  1833,  the  East  India  Company  were,  in  that  year,  de- 
priveaofthe  exclusive  right  of  trading  with  China. 

t  See  the  able  statement  of  Sir  James  Graham  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
April  7,  1840. 
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he  cotdd  rely  on  in  ^n  hour  of  need.  But  besides  the  p-oper  Bttl)}eets  pf  **  the 
gjriBat  pure  dynasty,**  it  has  whok  nations  to  supply  its  armies,  with  jvaen  as 
Vigorous  and  as  hold  aa  any  in  the  world,  lliece  are  nowhere  finer  men  thaa 
the  Tartar  troops  of  China  j  never  in  any  war  were  greater  proofs  exhibited  of 
heroism  and  devotion  than  by  them  ;  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  (he  has  been  siaoe 
given  his  well^^eamed  coronet)  desoribes  the  Ransioh  troops  of  Turldstaa,  who 
|<M%ht  w^  sfl  IWkee^  as  ^  a  strong  and  muscnler  race,  accustomed  to  border 
^rarfare."  The  Cfainesei  we  may  add,  had  long  a  perfect  reliance  on  themselves. 
They  tiiooght  their  troops  invincible,  their  defences  inviolable,  and  were  im- 
afBected  by  any  prestige  as  to  the  terror  of  our  arms  until  we  beat  them  into  a 
respect  for  us.  When,  in  1834,  at  the  Boca  Tigris,  the  Chinese  admiraU  Kwan, 
with  twentj^nine  war  junks,  came  out  to  menace  our  English  friffates,  the  Volage 
and  Hyacinth,  the  latter  ran  down  their  line  under  eanr  saU,  and  the  wind 
serving,  went  up  again  with  their  larboard  broadsides  bearii^,  pouring  in  a 
most  destructive  fire ;  the  Chinese  answered  with  the  greatest  spirit^  and  thoo^ 
compelled  to  retire  in  distress  to  their  former  anchorage,  they  claimed  the  vic- 
tory, and,  as  we  are  persuaded,  honestly.  They  mistook  the  forbeieurance  of  die 
English  commander  m  allowmg  them  to  retreat,  for  fear,  and,  as  our  ships  sailed 
for  Macao,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  embarkation  of  our  troops  and 
securing  the  safety  of  the  merchant  ships,  they  conceived  that  they  gave  up  the 
contest  The  Clunese,  moreover,  looking  mainly  to  the  ofnum  question,  and 
payinfi^  little  attention  to  our  violated  rights,  regarded  their  cause  as  righteo«s» 
and  Ihe  English  as  presumptuous  invaders..  <|  They  are,"  said  their  enoperor, 
'*  like  dogs  and  sheep  in  their  dispositions.  It  is  difficult  for  heaven  and  earth 
to  bear  any  longer  with  the  English,  and  both  ^ods  and  men  are  indignant  at 
their  conduct.'*  We  ought  furmer  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Chinese,  jealous  of 
an  foreigners,  had  good  reason  for  viewing  any  extension  of  English  power  with 
pecuhar  caution.  They  knew  that  in  little  more  than  a  single  centun^ — a  portion 
of  time  which,  in  the  long  ages  of  Chinese  history  sounds  but  sm^l^England 
hacU  ^om  the  possession  of  a  solitary  fsctory  in  India»  advanced  her  dominion 
there  to  the  Himalaya,  where  it  touched  their  own.  We  have,  at  the  faaaard 
of  bein^  tedious,  thought  it  necessary  to  make  these  general  observations  on 
the  subject  of  the  Chinese  war ;  a  war  which  it  was  fondly  anticipated  would  be 
terminated  in  a  month,  but  which,  when  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  was  sent  out,  was 
in  its  third  year,  with  no  prospect  of  a  close.  The  Chinese  had  shown  themselves 
our  masters  in  diplomacy,  and  our  very  successes  were  unavailing.  The  influence 
of  the  personal  character  as  well  as  of  the  talents  of  an  envoy,  was  never  nude 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  case  of  Sir  H.  Pottinger  in  China.  His  judgment 
and  decision  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  there,  and  his  first  act  showed  the 
Chinese  authorities  the  sort  of  person  they  had  to  deai  with,  and  was  not  without 
its  influence  on  subsequent  events.  The  head  of  the  local  ^vernment  of  Canton 
waited  on  Sir  Henry  on  his  arrival,  and  requested  an  interview,  which  had  always 
been  granted  to  this  functionary  by  his  predecessors.  Sir  H.  declined  seeing  him, 
and  sent  the  secretary  of  legation,  and  an  aid-de-camp  to  meet  him ;  at  the  same 
time  acquainting  him  that  the  envoy  came  onlv  to  treat  with  the  highest  officers 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  that  to  wem  alone  he  would  grant  an  interview.  The 
war  now  proceeded  with  vigour.  On  the  25th  of  August,  our  squadron  an- 
chored in  the  harbour  of  Amoy,  a  city  which  has  a  popukdon  of  70,000,  and 
was  garrisoned  br  a  force  of  10,000  men.  The  Chinese  regarded  this  place  as 
impregnable,  and  its  defences  were,  as  oar  readers  may  see,  skilfiillj  prepared. 
We  transcribe  an  account  of  them. 

'<  From  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  to  Cohunaoo,  the  islaad  is  about 
four  miles,  good  anchorage  all  the  way  up  for  Ime-of-battie  ahipe,  to  about  fbor  or 
Ave  hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  On  all  the  islands  at  the  entrance  are  placed 
batteries.  The  <  lon^  battery'  in  the  straight  Une  contains  seventy-six  guns,  forty 
feet  between  each,  making  it  more  than  half  a  mile  long;  this  battery  is  built  of  solid 
granite  work,  bein^  about  fifteen  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  nine  at  the  top,  and 
about  fifteen  feet  high ;  excepting  at  the  embrasure  for  the  guns  it  is  entirely  laced 
with  a  coating  of  mud  quite  two  feet  thick ;  above  the  embrasures,  is  also  a  ooating 
of  the  same ;  the  masonry  is  beautiful  and  quite  solid ;  and  all  who  have  seen  it  de« 
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dare  they  hare  nevet  seen  any  t!img  so  strong  or  so  well  built ;  indeed,  the  proof  b 
that  after  four  hours*  hard  fighting,  not  onb  shigte  breach  was  made  in  it  by  our 

8y  though  placed  at  point-blank  range.    On  each  side  of  their  guns  several  sand- 

B  were  placed,  to  as  to  protect  those  while  loading  and  firing.  At  the  end  fur- 
r  out  from  the  town  is  built  a  strong  granite  wall,  about  half  a  mile  long,  wMi 
loop-boles  at  the  top  for  their  matdi  looks,  but  no  euns ;  it  is  about  ten  or  fifteen 
ieet  bi^h,  and  waa,  of  course,  intended  to  protect  their  flank  from  our  troopa.  Two 
aemi-circnlar  batteries  are  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  and  at  the  end  nearest  the  town 
one  larger  one,  which  is  built  of  granite  covered  with  chunam ;  it  is  supposed  that 
several  of  the  mandarins  occupied  it :  they  continued  firing  to  the  very  last,  when 
some  of  their  fi;uns  were  dismounted,  the  walls  nearly  knocked  down,  and  long  after 
our  troops  had  landed,  and  hoisted  the  ensign  at  the  other  end  of  the  wall.*" 

The  nmnber  of  the  gnns  in  all  was  about  five  hundred.  The  place  was  taken 
in  four  hours  from  the  firing:  of  the  firat  gun ;  and/  as  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
stated  in  one  of  his  public  papers  at  the  timei  **  had  the  opposition  been  a  bun- 
dired  times  greater  than  it  was,  the  spirit  and  bearing  of  all  emploved  showed 
that  the  result  must  have  been  the  same.**  ^  When  our  troops  landed,  a  man- 
darin, who  was  second  in  command,  rushed  into  the  sea  and  drowned  himself; 
and  another  cut  his  throat,  and  fell  in  front  of  our  soldiers,  as  they  came  up. 
The  attack  was  witnessed  by  the  viceroy  of  the  provinces  of  Chakeang  and 
Fokein,  who,  with  a  number  of  other  great  officials,  was  on  the  heights  above. 
Oar  forces  next  sidled  to  the  Chusan  group  of  islands — re-took  the  city  of 
TiDgfaae,  where  extensive  fortifications  had  been  erected  since  we  left  it  in  the 
pre<(eding  year ;  and  then  proceeded  to  Chinghae,  which,  both  from  its  position 
and*  works,  is  a  city  of  great  strength.  This  was  at  once  caotured,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards,  our  expedition  appeared  before  the  wealthy  city  of  Ningpo, 
the  wails  of  which  are  five  miles  in  chrcumference,  and  its  population  about 
three  hundred  thousand  souls.  This  place  also  fell  into  our  hands ;  and  thus 
closed  the  operations  of  1841.  Early  in  the  following  year,  the  Chinese  were 
repuked,  in  bold  attempts,  to  regain  from  us,  on  the  same  day,  the  two  lost- 
muned  places ;  and  were  soon  afterwards  seen  with  a  numerous  army  at  Tse-kee, 
eleven  miles  westward  of  Ningpo.  Here,  after  taaring  fought  well,  they  were 
again  defeated.  The  troops  brought  forward  on  this  occasion  were  their  best ; 
and  our  officers  speak  of  some  of  them  with  admiration — especially  of  a  regi- 
ment,  of  five  hundred  men,  of  the  imperial  body-guard.  Chapoo,*  a  city  of 
great  trade,  and  the  mart  of  the  Chinese  commerce  with  Japan,  was  our  next 
acquisition ;  and  sailing  from  that  place,  our  squadron  made  for  the  ^eat  river, 
Tang-tze-kiang,  being  a  durect  approach  to  the  imperial  cities.  Nankin  and 
Pekin.  The  preparations  made  to  receive  us  here  are  described  by  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  in  a  circular,  dated  on  board  the  steam-fHgate,  Queen,  in  the  Yang- 
tze^kiang  river  (off  Woosung,)  24th  June.  It  may  g^ve  our  readers  a  further 
idea  of  Chinese  engineering,  and  enlighten  those  wno  are  still  under  the  iropres- 
aion  timt  all  their  aefbnces  are  of  bamboo,  and  their  only  munition  bows  and 
arrows: — 

*'  After  the  necessary  dela^  in  destroying  the  batteries,  magazines,  foundries, 
barracks,  and  other  public  buildings,  as  well  as  the  ordnance,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion, captured  at  Oiapoo,  the  troops  were  re-embarked,  and  the  expedition  finally 
quitted  that  port  on  tne  28rd  of  May,  and  arrived  on  the  29th,  off  Rugged  Islands, 
irbere  it  remained  untU  the  ISth  of  June ;  on  which  day  it  crossed  the  bar,  which 
had  been  previously  surveyed  and  buoyed  ofi^,  into  the  Yang-tsee-kiang  river,  to 
the  point  where  the  river  is  joined  bv  the  Woosung.  At  this  point  the  Chinese  had 
eraoted  iamense  Unas  of  works,  to  aefend  the  entrances  of  both  rivers ;  and  seem 
to  have  been  so  confident  of  their  ability  to  repel  us,  that  they  permitted  a  very 

*  The  Chinese  troops  here  numbered  ten  thousand  men,  of  whom  a  third  were 
Tartars.  A  body  of  the  latter,  amountine  to  three  hundred,  took  possession  of  a 
joss-liouse,  where  they  made  a  desperate  defence,  until  the  house  fell  in-.when  but 
l6rty  of  them  were  taken  alive. 
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close  reconnoittance  to  be  made,  in  two  of  the  small  steamers,  by  thebr  exeeUeneies 
the  naval  and  military  oommanders-in-obief,  on  the  14th  instant ;  and  eren  cheered 
and  encouraged  the  boats  which  were  sent,  in  the  same  nieht,  to  lay  down  buoys 
to  guide  the  ships  of  war  to  their  allotted  positions  of  attack.  At  daylight,  on  the 
morning  of  the  l6th,  the  squadron  weighea  anchor,  and  proceeded  to  taSe  up  their 
respective  stations ;  which  was  scarcely  done,  when  the  batteries  opened,  asd  the 
cannonade  was  extremely  heavy  and  unceasing  for  about  two  hours ;  that  of  the 
Chinese  then  began  to  slacken,  and  the  seamen  and  marines  were  landed  at  once, 
under  the  fire  from  the  ships,  and  drove'  the  enemy  out  of  the  batteries,  before  the 
troops  could  be  disembarked  and  formed  for  advancing.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  guns  (forty-two  of  them  brass)  were  taken  in  the  batteries — most  of  them  of 
heavy  calibre,  and  upwards  of  eleven  feet  long.  The  whole  were  mounted  on  pivot 
carriages,  of  new  and  efficient  construction ;  and  it  was  likewise  observed  that  they 
were  fitted  with  bamboo  sights.  The  casualties  in  the  naval  arm  of  ^>e  expedition 
amounted  to  two  killed,  and  twenty-five  wounded ;  but  the  land  forces  had  not  a 
man  touohed.  It  appears  almost  miraeukms,  that  the  casualties  should  not  have 
been  much  greater,  oonsidering  how  well  the  Chinese  served  their  gwu.  The 
Blonde  frigate  had  fourteen  shot  in  her  hall ;  the  Se^QMtrit  steamer,  eleven ;  and  all 
the  ships  engaged,  more  or  less.*' 

The  Chinese*  amazed  at  the  n^dit^  witb  which  their  cities  of  wealth,  and 
best  defended  stations  were  falling  before  us*  and  alarmed  at  our  appearance  in 
the  Yang-tze-kiang,  made  sa  indirect  attempt  to  retard  our  operations,  by 
professing  a  desire  to  treat;  and  to  conciliate  our  favour,  released  sizteea 
British  subjects  who  had  been  kidnapped.  But  as  these  overtures  were  oot 
grounded  on  the  only  basis  which  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  was  disposed  to  listen 
to,  they  were  rejected,  with  an  intimation  to  that  effect.  Elepeo,  a  commissioner, 
who  had  been  before  employed  in  negotiations  with  our  forces  at  Chusan,  but 
who  was  afterwards  degraded  for  being  too  peaceably  inclined  towards  us,  was 
now  directed  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  bring  hostilities  to  a  close.  His  best 
efforts  were  tried;  and  he  did,  we  believe,  all  that  talent, ingenuity,  and  address 
could  devise  to  brin^  about  a  peace  on  the  terms  his  government  was  willing 
to  agree  to ;  but  neither  did  tnese  meet  the  requirement  of  our  envoy,  and  his 
communications  were,  consequently,  unaviuling.  An  intercepted  letter  from 
the  Chinese  diplomatist  to  his  government,  sketches  our  plenipotentiary  most 
graphically.  After  describing  the  plausibilities  of  his  own  statements,  and  the 
reasonableness  of  his  proposals,  he  concludes  b^  saying,  that  '^  to  all  his  reji^e- 
sentations,  the  barbarian,  Pottinger,  only  knit  hia  brows,  and  said, '  No.*  '* 

The  Chinese  were  not  only  unsuccessful  in  their  attemnts  to  negotiate,  but 
failed  also  in  their  endeavours  to  retard  our  operations.  Our  forces  forthwith 
advanced  to  reduce  the  great  cities  of  Chin-Keang*lbo  and  Nankin.  They  ap« 
peared  before  the  former  place  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  and,  after  a  desperate 
resistance  made  by  the  Tartar  troops,*  captured  it  The  heat  of  the  sun  was 
so  great  at  this  time,  that  many  of  our  soldiers  dropped  down  dead  from  its 
effects.  On  the  9th  of  August,  our  expedition  anchored  off  the  vast  city  of 
Nankin,  and  tbe  military  and  naval  commanders  had  made  all  their  arrange- 
ments for  an  attack,  when  they  were  directed  by  our  envoy  to  suspend  it,  as 
the  Chinese  had  come  to  treat  for  peace*  The  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
emperor  for  this  purpose  were  the  Great  Minister  Keying,  a  Tartar  general 
belonging  to  the  imperial  fkniily»  Blepoo,  named  before,  and  Newktea,  goTornor 
of  the  two  Keang  provinces.  There  was  also  another  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  negotiation ;  this  was  Hang-e,  the  shewei  (commander,  we  presiime)  of 
the  emperor's  body-guard,  who  seems  to  have  been  chosen  fVom  nis  firmness, 
as  well  as  for  his  talents.  If  so,  he  met,  at  least,  bis  equal  in  our  envoy.  A 
very  curious  document,  the  report  made  by  the  great  minister  and  these  com- 


*  Many  of  the  Tartar  soldiers  who  survived  the  engagement  committed  suicide^ 
Their  dead  bodies,  and  those  of  their  women  and  children,  were  found  in  every 
house,  and  in  the  wells.  Our  troops  took  their  station  on  the  heights  above  the 
town,  because  the  city,  from  the  number  of  dead,  had  become  uninhabitable. 
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mitsioDers  to  their  emperor  on  the  subject  of  our  requirements,  is  now  before 
us  ;  and  we  find  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  described  there  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  intercepted  letter ; — 

'*  The  said  shewei  (Hanff-e)  and  his  colleagues  again  authoritatively  questioned 
as  to  the  difficulties ;  but  the  said  barbarian  only  stared  at  him  indignantly.  The 
shewei  was  not  listened  to." 

And  again : — 

'*  The  said  shewei  again  represented,  that  f^om  the  fire  places  (which  w  re- 
quired to  be  opened  t^  trade)  some  should  be  deducted ;  but  the  said  barbarian  ob- 
stinately refused." 

Aaother  pAragnph  of  this  long  docament  is  too  gpood  to  be  omitted.  It 
shows  at  once  their  pride»  and  their  desire  to  concede  t*^ 

**  ly  your  servanty  bare  examined  and  found  what  are  the  unwarrantable  demands 
of  the  said  barbarians,  which  they  so  importunately  urge,  and  they  are  deserving 
of  the  utmost  hatred.  But  eonsidering  that  they  have  uitely  attacked  and  laid  m 
ruins  Kingkow»  and  it  is  proved  that  not  only  the  rivers,  but  Chinkeang  it  will  be 
difficult  to  recover  speeoUy ;  but  I  am  apprehensive  we  shall  be  blocked  up  both 
on  the  north  and  south,  which  will  be  the  heaviest  calamity,  ^c." 

The  treaty  of  peace  was,  after  many  conferences,  concluded  on  the  26th  of 
Augnsty  1842 — relieving  us  from  the*  perplexities  of  a  distant  and  expensive 
war,  and  securing  to  us  more  than  was  expected,  and  all  that  was  ever  hoped 
for  ;  and  this  was  accomplished  in  one  year  fVom  the  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  rot- 
tinger  in  China.  It  stipulated  that  five  ports  should  be  opened  to  trade»  with 
permission  for  consols  to  reside  there ;  that  Hong-Kong*  should  be  ceded  to 


*  We  have  taken  some  pains  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  capabilities 
of  Hong  Kong,  and  with  tne  circumstances  connectea  with  its  being  chosen  as  a 
British  settlement.  It  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  immense  trade,  and 
has  a  magnificent  harbour.  These  two  facts  are  indisputable,  and  every  body 
can  apprecuite  their  importance.  Mr.  Davison,  in  a  work  of  muoh  interest,  lately  pub- 
lished, entitled  '*  Trade  and  Travel  in  the  Far  East,**  and  who  was  for  twelve  months 
at  Houf  Kong,  says,  that  **  as  a  depot  for  goods  Intended  for  the  Chinese  market, 
I  conceive  the  situation  of  Hong  Kong  to  be  unrivalled.  **  As  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  eligibiUty  of  Hong  Kong  as  a  place  of  trade  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese 
themselves,  he  mentions  that  some  of  them  have  paid  immense  sums  for  fi^rouiid  on 
which  to  build  stores  there.  In  regard  to  climate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has 
proved  unfavourable,  but  this  disadvantage  is  shared  by  Chusan,  the  only  other 
place  named  as  suitable  for  our  settlement,  and  probably  by  any  locality  along  the 
coast  which  could  be  thouj^t  of  for  such  a  purpose.  Much  of  the  unhealthiness  of 
all  these  places  seems  re&able  to  temporary  and  superficial  causes — ^to  paludal 
miasms,  exhalations  firom  deserted  doe  grounds,  as  well  as  firom  naturally  swampy 
spots  in  ^  ravines,  and  firom  the  brushwood  growing  and  rotting  there.  This  we 
gather  firom  the  important  work  of  Dr.  Wilson,  inspector  of  our  naval  hospitals 
and  fleets  in  China,  lately  published,  and  entitled  '*  Medical  Notes  on  China."  The 
writer  holds  (p.  164)  that  accidental  circumstances  have  helped  to  fix  on  the  climate 
of  Heng  Kong,  at  the  commencement  of  its  colonial  history,  a  muoh  worse  character 
than  it  will  be  found  to  deserve.  One  main  ground  of  hope  arises  from  his  remark, 
that  there  appear  to  be  in  China  great  periodic  physical  movements — times  of 
exacerbation  of  disease,  with  long  intervals  of  remission ;  and  that  the  accumulation 
of  the  causes  of  endemic  beinc^  now  discharged,  a  period  of  comparative  immunity 
will  follow.  It  may  thus  be  that  our  first  appearance  in  China  synchronised  with 
a  cycle  of  disease,  and  that  attention  being  directed  to  the  removal  of  exoiting 
leases,  the  climate  will  not  be  found  permanently  unfavourable  to  Europeans. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  blame  the  government  for  selecting  Hong  Kong 
as  the  st£»  of  our  English  colony,  and  none,  certainly,  for  reflecting  on  our  envoy 
m  regard  to  that  transaction.    The  choice  rested  between  this  place  and  Chusan. 
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England  in  perpetuity ;  that  the  communications  between  the  respective  go- 
vernmenta  should  be  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  2  and.  th^t.iW)WP-^ 
2l>000>000  of  dollars  should  be  paid  by  the  Chlnesef  part  b^ng  t^  compensate 
for  the  lost  opiumt  part  for  the  Hon^  merchants'  debtsb  &n<i  part  for  expenses 
of  our  expedition.  When  ve  consider  the  difficulties  with  whioh  Sir  Henry 
I'ottinger  had  to  contends  and  that  on  his  arrival  in  China  all  circumstances 
were  new»  all  persons  and  things  strange  to  him»  it  mus^  as  Lord  Abordeea 
remarked  in  the  House  of  Lordsi  occasion  very  natural  surprise  thatt  even 
with  the  assistance  he  had  from  the  naval  and  military  commanders,  he  should 
have  succeeded  in  concluding  such  a  peace.  It  is  still  more  a  matter  of  wonder 
that,  by  his  influence  with  those  with  whom  he  was  neg^otiatin^,  he  should  have 
so  far  overcome  their  hostile  feelings  and  wounded  pride^  as  in  re-establishing 
our  pacific  relations  with  China,  to  have  gained  for  us  their  friendship  and 


^e  have  yet  to  advert  to  another  occauon  on  which  the  judgment  of  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  was  exhibited  in  China*  and  one  which*  we  thmk,  haa  been 
but  little  noticed.  It  may  be  remembered  that  very  alarming  riots  took  place 
at  Canton  in  18429  after  hostilities  had  ceased,  and  while  the  functionaries  of 
the  two  powers  were  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  treaty  from  the  emperor  at 
Pekin.  These  riots  were  caused  by  the  infamous  conduct  of  the  finropean 
sailors  of  merchant  vessels,  and  their  officers  were  suspected  as  being  by  nq^ 
means  ft'ee  from  blame.  Their  object  was  to  embarrass  ISir  Henry*  defeat  tho 
ratificatio9  of  the  treaty,  and  prevent  the  regular  commerce  then  s^ut  to  be 
established*  as  less  favourable  to  the  smuggling  interests  than  th^  old  s^vsteupt 
had  been.  Our  envoy,  who  was  then  at  Hon^-£ong,  saw  the  matter  in  its 
true  light,  and  resisted  the  advice  of  the  mihtary  aind  naval  commanders  to 
send  a  force  to  Canton,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  endanger  the  confideooo 
with  which  the  Chinese  people  and  their  auihorities  were  at  that  moment  In* 
spired,  and  which  aided  materially  in  disposing  them  to  yield  to  oar  oondition^ 
and  that  by  detaining  the  troops  then  ready  to  return  to  India*  a  ^eat  and*  be 
thought,  an  unnecessary  expense  would  be  incurred.  Sir  Henry  issued  a  pro- 
clamation— a  remarkable  and  powerful  document,  and  which  produoad  at  the 
moment  a  great  sensatiour-and  he  went  in  person  to  Canton.  The  riots  war* 
at  once  suppressed,  and  ever^  dangerous  consequence  prevented* 

Although  Sir  Henry  Pottmger  had  stipulated  for  leave  to  come  home  imma- 
diatdiy  on  the  termination  of  hostilities,  the  many  commercial  and  other  detaUs  in 
which  he  was  engaged  did  not  permit  him  to  do  so  undl  the  close  of  1 844«  |n  ^le 
October  of  that  year  he  returned  to  England*  and  was  welcomed  with  marked 
testimonies  of  the  nubile  gratitude.  The  queen  waft  pleased  to  make  him  a 
member  of  the  Pnvy  Council.  He  was  entertained  at,  gc^id  banquets  by  tbe 
cities  of  London,  Edmburgh,  and  Glasgow ;  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
those  places.  He  was  also  entertained^  by  the  great  toWnS  of  livcrpoK^*  Ma]»- 
chester*  and  Belfast,  and  received  services  of  ^ate  from  sever4  of  these  cities 
and  towns*  as  well  as  from  the  merchants  of  Bombay.  We  further  remember 
that  an  address  was  presented  to  him*  signed  by  many  thonsanda  of  tiie 
operatives  of  Manchester,  within  three  hours  of  the  moment  it  was  ai^igeetetd* 
These  evidences  of  the  general  feeling,  and  especially  the  honour  conferred  m^ 
hun  by  the  Queen,  immediatelv  on  his  arrival  in  England,  wer^*  no  dou^  moH 
gratifying  to  Sir  Henry,  as  acknowledgments  of  his  servicea;  bat  it  is  most  r0- 

It  will  be  remembered  what  an  outcry  there  then  was  against  the  latter  ekce,  en 
the  ground  of  its  unhealthiness.    It  ought  also  ta  be  known  thai  Hong  &oog  w«s 


Sir  Henry  Pottinger  referred  the  choice  of  the  place  f^  our  settlement  to  tj»e 
ministers  at  home»  stating  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  two  places  under 
consideration,  Chusan  and  Hong  Kong,  and  on  what  was,  we  believe,  a  Just  es- 
timate of  their  merits,  the  government  decided  fbr  Hong  Kong. 
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miurkible  mnt'^e  ^viemment  proposed  for  him  iio  honotirs  whatever — no  re* 
imin«rtttion  of  ai^  Kind.  The  news  of  his  triuqeiphant  treat  j>  which  caased  such 
univerBal  jidj>  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  ministers,  reached  England  in  1642. 
The  remainder  of  that  year,  the  whole  of  1843,  the  whole  of  1844,  and  great 
part  of  1845,  passed  over  without  any  honours  or  remuneration  heing  recom- 
mended by  the  government,  and  without  the  least  intimation  being  made  to  Sir 
Henry  that  they  had  anything  of  the  kind  in  conten^lation.  At  length,  in  the 
June  4)f  1S45,  Uie  subject  of  noticing  the  services  of  Sir  Henry  was  brought  be- 
fbre  the  House  of  Commons — not  by  a  member  of  the  cabinet  or  a  supporter  of 
the  government,  but  by  one  of  the  opposition,  Mr.  Hume.*  On  the  motion  of 
that  gentleman.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  leading  a  commanding  majority  in  the 
House,  voted  a  peni^on  of  jf  1,500  a-year  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  for  his  own 
life  only.  This  Mr.  Hume  had  the  discretion  to  accent  as  better  than  the  no- 
thing wliich  had  as  yet  been  offered  him  ;  but  doubtless  he  felt,  as  the  public 
strongly  feel,  that,  when  compared  td  pensions  for  diplomatic  or  other  services, 
no  more  important  to  the  pubuc  than  those  rendered  by  Sir  Henn%  a  lifepension 
of  j6 1, 500  a-year  was  no  sufficient  reward.  Lord  Ashburton,  Sir  Henry  Willock, 
and  Sit  Gore  Onseley,  all  received  pensionB— the  last-named,  one  of  j65,000  a- 
year.  We  by  no  means  say  that  they  were  undeserved,  but  every  one  must 
fls^l,  that  if  services  are  estimated  by  their  value  to  the  country,  those  of 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  entitle  him  to  as  full  a  remuneration,  and  as  distinguished 
honours  as  ever  were  conferred  on  any  diplomatist.  In  saying  this,  we  find  that 
we  aro  almost  adopting  the  language  of  a  high  authority.  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  on  the  occasion  of  the  subject  of  the  pension  to  Sir  Henry  Pottin- 
ffer  coming  befbre  the  House  of  Lords,  said,  that  ne  should  not  have  thought 
Bie  grant  would  be  at  all  b^ond  the  just  measure  of  that  reward  which  was 
hSxYf  due  to  Sir  Henrv  Pottin^ei^y  **  even  if  it  hadgone  to  the  full  amount  ever 
awarded  to  the  most  distinguisned  ambassador.  He  believed  that  even  if  that 
amount  were  reached  by  the  vote  of  the  minister,  there  would  be  no  dissentient 
voice." 

It  must  occur  to  many,  in  ejq)}anation  of  thb  mysterious  economy,  that  the 
Mtdstry  had  some  latent  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  Sir  Henry.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  admitted  Us  services  in  their  fhllest  extent,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  expressly 
aaid^— ^  I  believe  1  may  say  that  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of  any  one 
act  done  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  which  did  not  meet  with  the  full  approration 
jyf  Tier  M^esty."t 

'  ^  What,  fiien,  was  the  explanation  made  by  ministers  ?  None,  we  aver,  that  can 
1^  Accepted  as  satisfactory.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  by  an  act  introduced  by 
^r.  Hdme  himself,  ministers  could  not  propose  a  pension  for  a  diplomatist  ex- 
cept he  had  beep  employed  as  such  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  But  the  dif- 
Ikmlty  winch  ^s  might  seem  to  occasion  in  the  case  of  Sir  nenry  Pottinger,  he 
IBJght  have  overcome!  and  did,  by  a  mere  formula  of  speech.  lie  admitted  that 
Ibr  extraordinary  cases,  it  was  at  all  times  competent  to  ministers  to  propose  an 
IwMresft  to  her  Ma|«sty,  recommending  a  pension,  adding  tiiat  this  was  an  extra- 
erdinan^  case,  and  he  was  ready  to  adopt  the  course.  Bfr.  Hume's  act,  then, 
afforded  the  minister  no  defence  for  his  delay,  audit  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Amount  of  the  reward.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  Sir  Robert  Feel  spoke  of  the 
ftequent  demands  made  fbr  pensions  by  persons  of  merit.  This  arp^ment,  from 
our  poverty,  nught  have  been  reserved  with  advantage  for  other  objects.  It  was 
tmt  m  adducedTy  one  who  was  at  that  moment  the  dispenser  of  rich  resources, 
and  IB  a  ease  of  aneqnaUed  Mrvieei.  Lord  PahnerMon  well  remarked,  **  that 
'tin  rewards  of  tiie  ctiuntry  did  not  to  mtich  depend  on  the  m«rit  of  the  indivi- 


^  Mr.  Home,  on  this  occasion,  said  that  he  had  no  communication  with  Sir  Henry 
J^>ttinfi;er,  and  had  never  seen  him  but  once,  and  then  at  a  public  place.  We  may 
as  well  add,  that  neither  have  we  had  any  communication  with  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger, and  that  we  have  never  seen  him,  or,  as  far  as  we  know,  any  one  of  his  name. 

f  Speech  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  House  of  Lords,  June  16,  18i5. 
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dualy  as  upon  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  public^  and  that  ages  might  roll 
over  before  such  services  should  occur  agsun." 

We  further  think  it  our  duty  to  add,  that  this  meagre  grant»  made  as  the  re- 
ward of  services  of  the  very  highest  character,  inferior  in  amount  to  pensions 
given  to  preceding  diplomatists  with  less  important  claims,  inferior  in  amount 
to  the  pension  secured  to  many  an  obscure  official,  loses  altogether  the  pure 
character  of  reward  when  fairly  viewed  in  its  true  light,  as  being  only  compen- 
sation. It  was  stated  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Hume's  motion,  that  had  not  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  consented  to  go  to  China,  he  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been 
nominated  to  a  governorship,  or  to  the  position  of  counsellor  at  one  of  our 
Presidencies  in  India,  either  of  which  appointments  is  worth  from  <£  10.000  to 
j^l 2,000  a  year.  When  we  consider  his  rare  talents,  and  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  were  engaged  in  China,  we  must  regard  this  as  highW  pro- 
bable, and  at  all  events  £1,500  a  year  for  life  is  but  just  compensation  n>r  the 
advancement  which  so  eminent  a  person  might  lose  by  being  removed  from  his 
own  proper  service. 

How,  then,  does  the  question  of  the  remuneration  made  to  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger for  his  services  in  China  stand  ? 

First,  as  to  the  honours.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  was,  as  our  readers  have 
already  seen,  made  a  baronet  long  before  he  was  employed  in  China,  for  ser- 
vices perfbrmed  in  India.  When  the  news  of  the  peace  with  China  reached 
Englimd,  he  was  given  the  honour  of  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath ;  but  as  he 
held  in  China  the  brevet  rank  of  a  migor-general  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  and  was  present  and  exposed  to  the  heaviest  fire  in  most  of  the  engage- 
ments there,  he  was  entitled  to  this,  independently  of  his  diplomatic  services.  On 
his  return  to  England,  in  1844,  he  was,  as  we  have  mentioned  before*  made  a 
member  of  her  majesty's  Privy  Council.  This  was  the  single  honour  accorded 
to  Sir  Henry  for  his  diplomatic  services  in  China,  and  must  be  regarded  as  his 
sole  remuneration — the  pension  of  £1,500  a  year  being,  as  we  have  stated, 
compensation,  and  not  reward. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  subject  unavoidably,  by  having  had  occasion  to 
consider  the  extraordinary  services  of  the  distinguished  subject  of  our  memoir. 
We  repeat,  that  we  are  wholly  unable  to  account  for  the  line  of  conduct  pur- 
sued by  the  late  government  towards  one  to  whom  the  country  owes  so  much — 
their  tardy  notice  of  his  services — their  double  parsimony  in  dealing  with  them — 
and  in  turning  from  the  topic,  can  only  say  that  it  was  the  fate  of  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  to  have  been  appointed  by  one  minister,  and  rewarded  by  his 
opponent. 

Sir  Henry  has,  we  understand,  a  fine  head  and  a  powerful  frame.  He  is  a 
first-rate  horseman,  and  has  been  always  fond  of  field  sports,  to  which  circum- 
stance he  was,  indeed,  a  good  deal  indebted  for  his  life  when  he  escaped 
ttom  the  Mahratta  cavalry  in  1816.  He  was  married,  in  1822,  to  Miss  Cooke, 
the  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  has  three  children,  still  very  young. 
He  Is  greatly  beloved  in  private  life,  andthoujzh  long  engaged  with  heavy  cares> 
has  been  at  all  times  marked  by  the  charm  of  a  uvely  manner.  *^  How  can  aperson 
with  your  serious  occupations,"  said  a  pompous  major  to  him  once — "  how  can 
you  share  in  the  folly  of  these  young  men  T*  "  My  grave  friend,"  was  the 
reply,  **  I  have  my  folly  for  every  day's  use,  and  my  wisdom  for  state  occasions." 
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-THB    HOYAL    AGRICULTURAL  IMFROVEIIENT    80C1STY    or 
IRSLAND.* 


Ab  of  late  years  the  condition  of 
Ireland  has  oocapied  much  of  puhlio 
attention^  and  as  it  appears  the  now 
ffenerallj  received  opinion,  that  any 
important  improvement  in  her  social 
condition,  must  arise  from  the  exer- 
tions of  her  own  inhabitants,  and  as 
those  inhabitants  are  almost  exclu- 
sively  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
it  seems  an  interesting  question  to 
consider,  how  for,  and  in  what  way,  her 
agricultural  capabilities,  and  the  in- 
dustry and  talent  of  her  people,  may 
be  made  conducive  to  such  a  result. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom, 
that  all  great  changes,  to  be  permanent 
and  effectual,  whether  those  changes 
be  of  a  social,  political,  or  religious 
nature,  must  spring  from  within  the 
body  itself— must  arise  from  the  feel- 
ing that  all  is  not  well  as  it  is ;  and  in 
this  age  of  increasing  intelligence,  and 
improved  education,  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  and  the  minister  will  be,  to 
give  a  proper  direction  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  people,  rather  than  attempt 
themselves  to  control  or  regulate  the 
public  voice.  But  if^  on  the  one  hand« 
this  be  claimed  as  the  right  of  a  peo- 
ple, it  must  be  remembered  on  the 
other,  that  it  brings  its  duties  with  it. 
It  will  not  do  to  say,  whatever  is  right 
with  us  we  owe  to  ourselves ;  our  crimes, 
our  misfortunes,  our  foUi^,  we  owe  to 
Others.  If  awakened  intelligence,  and 
advanced  knowledge^  fit  us  to  declare 
our  wants,  and  the  hesitating  gait  of 
chfldhood  is  to  be  ezchangea  for  the 
firm  step  of  man,  we  must,  at  the  same 
time,  feel,  ^ink,  and  act  like  men, 
oonfident  in  our  own  power,  relying 
on  our  own  exertions,  looking  to  our- 
selves, and  ourselves  alone,  for  the 
moral  regeneration  of  our  country* 

The  great  tendency  amongst  public 
men  of  all  parties  in  Ireland)  to  look 
to  parliament  and  the  government  of 
t^  day,  as  the  sooree  from  Whence 
relief  is  to  be  expected,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  evil.  It  evinces  a  want 
of  self-dependence^  it  betokens  a  want 
of  moral  training,  and  until  it  be  in 
some  sort  modified,  forbids  us  to  hope 


for  effectual  improvement.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  legislature  and  the  benefi- 
cent intentions  of  the  minister,  impor- 
tant as  it  is  that  such  wisdom  and  such 
beneficent  intentions  should  exbt,  play 
but  a  secondary  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  a  nation. 
What  might  be  here  considered  as  the 
wisest  cooe  oflaws,  or  the  freest  consti- 
tution, would  be  unsuited  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  earth's  inhabitants ; 
nay,  perhaps,  might  even  prove  a  curse 
to  them,  where  the  tide  of  civilization 
had  not  yet  approached,  and  where /free- 
dom to  all  would  be,  in  effect,  liberty 
to  the  stronger  to  tyrannize  over  his 
weaker  fellow-man ;  and  it  may  be 
cited  as  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the 
sublime  wisdom  of  the  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  the  necessary  consequence 
of  advancing  civilization  is,  the  sweep- 
ing before  it,  laws  always  restrictive, 
though  at  one  time  necessary,  but  now 
become  a  clog  and  an  impediment.  In 
the  progress  of  events,  man  has  be- 
come fitted  for  freer  institutions,  hav- 
ing imssed  through  an  ordeal,  render- 
ing him  capable  of  properly  appreciat- 
ing and  enjoying  the  benefits  they  are 
calculated  to  confer. 

And  so  with  respect  to  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  various  classes  of  so- 
ciety, if  their  rights  are  not  ascertained, 
and  their  duties  not  understood — if 
one  party,  afraid  of  invasion  of  their 
privileges,  stand  upon  the  defensive,  if 
another,  strong  in  their  numbers  and 
inflamed  by  passion  or  prejudice,  are 
eager  to  trample  under  foot  those 
placed  above  them  in  the  scale  of  so- 
ciety, the  result  must  be  unhappiness 
to  id],  and  povertv  and  destitution  to 
those>  whose  minds  are  led  away  from 
their  natural  pursuits,  and  their  senses 
confounded,  amid  the  whirl  and  ex- 
citomsnt  of  turbulent  passions.  It 
is,  tberelbre,  especially  desirable,  that 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant in  Ireland,  should  be  placed  upon 
a  better  than  its  present  footing  •  the 
real  interest  of  all  parties,  excepting 
the  mere  grievance-monger,  with  whom 
no  one  would  sympathise,  would  be 


*  Animal  Report  and  TransaotioiM  of  the  Royal  Agricultaral  Improvement  So- 
ciety of  Ireland,  for  the  year  1845.    Dublin,  1846. 
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promoted  hy  it,  and  the  eoviitry  wovld 
Deocmie  prosperotu  from  the  onlj  sore 
•omrce  of  prosperity — confideooe  be- 
tween man  and  man.  In  the  8entimeot> 
that  **  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
its  rights,"  and  duties,  in  a  country  cir- 
cumstanced as  Ireland  is,  of  an  awfully 
responsible  character,  all  good  men 
will  agree  ;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered timt  its  application  is  twofold,  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate  responsUiie 
foT  its  management  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  occupiers  of  the  property,  in  their 
capacity  as  tenants,  on  the  other— and 
he  will  really  serve  his  country  best, 
though  he  might  easily  pursue  a  more 
popular  course,  who,  without  pander- 
mgto  the  CTil  passions  of  one  party,  or 
flattering  the  pride  or  the  prejudices 
of  another,  pomts  out  what  may  seem 
to  be  the  peculiar  province  of  each. 

It  would,  unfortunately,  beaauseless 
as  unpleasant,  to  dwell  on  the  fact,  that 
in  a  country  of  unparalleled  natural  fer- 
tility, we  have  an  impoverished  people. 
We  cannot  but  be  fully  aware  of  the 
mortifying  circumstance,  that  the  first 
impressions  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger 
visiting  Ireland  are  those  of  wonder 
and  amasement,  not   mmiixed  with 

gity,  at  Ihe  wretched  oljfots  he  be- 
olds.  The  ''  circle  of  evils  producing 
and  re-producing  one  another,"  have 
been  so  oflen  treated  of,  the  oxiitenoe 
of  such  evils  is  so  commonly  aolc&ow- 
led^d,  that  it  would  be  a  mere  wsaite 
of  time  to  dwell  on  them  here.  The 
question  that  concerns  us  ia— How 
may  the  circle  be  broken  ?  We  needed 
not  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Land 
Commission  to  convince  us,  that  a  vast 
portion  of  the  people  of  thb  country 
are  badlv  housed,  ill  clothed,  and  poor- 
Iv  fed ;  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  well, 
that  this  fact  should  stand  recorded  in 
their  report,  if  the  prominent  position 
of  this  monument  of  national  disgrace 
should  lead  to  efforts  for  its  removaL 
That  latterly,  the  condition  of  the 
people  has  excited  a  more  lirely  inte- 
rest in  their  wealthier  fdlowooountrv- 
men,  is  evidenoed,among8t  other  proofs, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  IrelandL  It 
payrtakes  more  of  a  popular  charac- 
ter, than  any  society  heretofore  es- 
tablbhed  in  jreland,  with  similar  ob- 
jects ;  a  great  portk>n  of  its  fbnds 
are  dhBToted  to  the  promotion  of  im- 
vroTement  amongst  the  small  working 
mrmers  of  Ireland,  and  there  is  no 


exclusion  as  to  member^iip*  Butif 
we  contrast  the  nvmbers  eontribvt- 
ing  to  it  (700  f<Nr  the  last  year) 
vnti)  the  rast  number  of  wealthy  pro- 
^etors,  and  others  interested  in  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  we  must 
oe  struck  with  the  paucity  of  subscrib- 
ers, and  are  led  to  believe  that  even 
yet,  the  necessity  for  exertion  is  not 
fully  felt.  The  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  such  an  institution  mustnotbe  es- 
timated according  to  the  mere  amount 
of  money  to  be  disbursed  from  its 
funds.  The  bring^ing  together  parties 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country^  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  what  is  dinng 
in  other  neighbourhoods  than  their 
own,  the  feelinffs  of  emulation  excited, 
the  creation  of  an  agricultural  jmUic 
opinion — these  are  amongst  tiw  most 
important,  thou^  at  first  impcrfisotly 
seen  results  arising  firom  ita  eataUish- 
ment.  But  not  only  ia  there  mi  op- 
portunity aflbrded  by  means  *of  it,  lor 
asovtsBMbg  the  impBOvsnants  that 
may- be 'going  cm  in  any  loealtty,  bat 
thegeneral  management  of  ertatea  mmt 
umnroyably  be  broug^  under  public 
notioer  far  though,  we  presume^  the 
society  would  wuh  most  oarefuUy  to 
avoid  any  invidious  remarks  on  the 
ammgeinents,  or  modes  of  msnagn 
ment,  of  particular  individualSf  and 
would,  no  douhty  disoountenanoe  an^ 
direct  allunon  to  them,  by  way  of  insfti- 
tufting  oomparieon,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  might  be  appointed  to  mspect 
matters  in  ooanpetition  for  their  me- 
dals or  money  pmesb  still  compari- 
sons wiU  be  miadei  and  each  indivadual 
reading  of  what  may  seem  to  be  tML^ 
ful  and  ei^ightened  mansgementtvill 
almost  unconscidnsly  be  led  to  contmst 
it  with  some  instance  of  ni^ect  or 
abuse  in  his  own  neighbourhood  the 
ooussion  of  some  of  the  duties*  or  the 
too  r^d  enforcement  of  soofto  of  the 
rights  of  the  landlord. 

We  must  ooi^Bss*  that  wo  look  for 
mnoh  more  firom  the  organisa^a  of  a 
SQBttd  puUio  opinion  upon  thasni^oet* 
than  from  any  thing  that  can  be  diroc^y 
effected  by  the  acts  of  the  l^gidatmre 
with  regard  to  money  dealings  between 
parties.  It  will  be  found  very  diffioul^  to 
make  men  honest  by  act  of  parliament. 
The  needy«  graspinglandlord  will  evade 
your  InwSy  so  long  as  the  real  evil  jre- 
mainsn.an  unduo  competition  for  tfie 
possession  ofland»  while  yon  taka  afl 
graee  team  the  iiots  of  him  wlio,  under 
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anyciroamstances^  would  be  just^  hu- 
naae^  andUbttrak  In  the  every^day 
iotereourse  of  sao  with  man^  we  find 
numbers  who  wonld  not,  for  any  ad- 
Tantage  thej  could  possibly  derive  from 
ity  state  wliat  they  knew  to  be  untrue^ 
take  what  did  not  belong  to  them*  or 
''  bear  false  witness  against  their  neigh- 
bour/' and  yet  we  m%ht  know  that  the 
same  indiyidnals  were  in  the  constant 
habit  of  violating  other  obligations 
«qnalfy  binding  on  them»  so  that  it  is 
plain  their  love  of  truth  and  thdr 
noncety  does  not  proceed  from  any  re- 
l%ioiis  feeling  upon  the  subject.  But 
if  their  upright  conduct  in  their  rela- 
tions to  their  fellow-men  does  not 
spring  from  religious  feelings*  it  must 
haye  its  origin  in  some  oth«r.  And 
where  are  we  to  bok  for  these  ?  In 
ike  fuel  that  ike  eomrnUsion  of  tuch 
acts  is  esmsidered  disgraceful  asnongst 
those  with  whom  they  habitmaliy  asso- 
ciate: iihmj  eould  not  indulge  in  such 
misdeeds  irithout  becoming,  outcasts 
6^m  tha  Mie^  they  have  been  aoous- 
tomed  to  live  m;  such  practices  sxe 
considered  dishonourable*  the  author 
of  them  would  lose  caste,  and  wovld 
desire  nothing  more  than  that  he  might 
be  pemitted  to  find  shelter  in  the 
ahades  of  obscurity*  and  be  forgotten. 
B«t  the  same  Ibetings  and  influeoaes 
woidd  operate  when,  the  state  <rf  pstb- 
He  cmssum  wms  sound,  on  those  who 
wouM  take  advantage  of  Hke  necessities 
of  their  neighbours;  it  would  not  deto 
plead  ignorance*  for  ignorance  where* 
itmay  be*  the  fives*  atall  eventa  tha  hap- 
piness* of  human  beinga  Hke  ourselres 
was  at  stalKe,  would  be  disgtaotliil. 
We  could  not  shelter  oarsdves  under 
tha  «ieiise»  that  it  was  done  through 

'4lM  misconduct  of  incompetent  or 
vnoual^d  persons*  for  to  employ 
Bueli  would  be  disgracefol.  In  tiie 
words  of  Bacon — <«  It  is  no  baseness 
fi>r  the  greatest  to  descend  and  look 
into  their  own  estate ;"  and  in  a  short 
time  wnoraaee  on  su^  matters  on  the 
fwrt  c«  the  emplover  or  his  agent  w<rald 
eometo  be  considered  as  a  shame  and 
ar^oadi. 

-  -But  moeh  miseyef  has  been  done 
hr  parties  assuming  to  be  the  fViends 
of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland*  attempting 
to  brand  the  name  of  landlora  as 
^onymous  with  tvrant*  as  if  the 
whole  class  were  alike*  aikl  that  thpy 
%^te  fbrmed  for  the  mere  purpose  of 

^^>eifig  held  up  to  the  execration  of 

^      Vol-  XXVIII.— N<>.  166. 


their  neighbours.  The  effect  of  this 
has. been*  to  prevent  the  formation*  to 
any  extent*  of  such  a  sound  opinion 
as  has  been  spoken  of.  When  all 
were  blended  in  one  common  censure* 
wholly  and  totally  undeserved*  ihoae 
who  might  justly  be  blamed  found 
themselves  screened  by  the  character 
of  those  with  whom  they  were  classed* 
while  the  latter  portion*  feeling  the 
iQJustioe  done  themselves*  might  con- 
ceive there  was  equal  injustice  done  to 
others*  or*  at  all  events*  would  treat 
attacks  coming  from  so  plainly  a  pre- 
judiced quarter  as  undeserving  of  no- 
tice. 

In  speaking  of  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  we  may*  perhaps  not  impro- 
perly* describe  them  by  the  homely 
three-fold  division  of  good*  bad* 
and  indiil^Mrent :  the  bad*  those  who 
are  guilty  of  acts  culpable  in  theyi- 
selves;  the  indifferent*  who  do  no- 
thing that  can*  perhaps,  be  found  fault 
with*  hut  are  careless  of  the  condi- 
tion or  comforts  of  their  tenantry  |  and 
the  good*  those  who  concern  Uiem- 
sdves  in  all  that  can  promote  the  wel- 
fore  and  comfort  of  those  who  are  de- 
pendent on  them.  That  there  aremany 
bright  examples  of  the  latter  class* 
every  impr€uudiced  person  must  ad- 
mit; that  thereare  many  of  ^e  second 
class*  cannot  be  denied ;  and  we  fear 
that  some*  though  comparatively  few* 
deserve  the  bad  pre-eminence  of  being 
pieced  in  tl»  first  Want  of  means 
taay  fonn  an  excuse  for  some  of  those 
who  may  be  classed  as  indifferent ; 
natural  indolencei  and  ignorance  of 
rural  affun»  more  frequently  will  be 
found  to  be  the  causa ;  while  no  apolo- 

Soan  be  found  for  those  who  so  far 
rget  thenr  duty*  as  to  make  the 
power  iatrusted  to  them*  which  might 
be  the  means  o£  blessing  to  numbers* 
a  source  of  injustice  or  opjMression. 

It  is  {dainh  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  ndes  of  universal  application  in 
tiie  management  of  Irish  estates.  Cir- 
oumstaacea  differ  so  much  according 
to  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been 
managed*  the  habits  and  feelings  the 
etate  ef  comparative  knowledge  or  i^- 
noMmea  of  the  people*  that  no  uni- 
versal medicine  can  be  prescribed*  but 
the  skill  said  judgment  or  the  want  of 
eueh  ^fualifteations  in  the  practitioner, 
wA  appear  from  the  remedies  he 
proposes  to  uae.  In  the  case  of  es- 
tates that  have  been  hmg  neglected*  it 
2h 
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will  generally  be  founds  that  the  sub- 
division of  farms  has  proceeded  to  an 
almost  incredible  extent,  and  when, 
unfortunately  for  all  parties,  sudi  a 
state  of  things  exists,  a  grave  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  proper  course  to 
be  pursued. 

An  opinion  has  very  generally  pre- 
vailed in  favour  of  large,  that  is, 
comparatively  large  farms,  though,  at 
the  present  time,  in  England,  a  dif- 
ferent view  is  taken,  to  some  extent, 
on  the  subject.  In  some  eases  it  has 
been  attemped  to  consolidate  ftirms 
in  Ireland ;  this  can  only  be  effected 
hj  the  removal  of  the  present  occu- 
piers. 

We  need  not  here  inquire  as  to  the 
comparative  advantages  generally  of 
large  or  small  farms  ;  we  have  not  to 
deal  with  the  question,  which  is  abso- 
lutely best?  but  which  is  most  desirable 
for  us  in  our  circumstances?  but  it 
will  be  well  to  remember,  that  the 
main  argpiment  of  the  advocates  of  the 
larger  farms  is  derived  from  the  fact, 
that  there  can  be  greater  economy  of 
management  practised,  from  their  ad- 
ipitting  of  a  better  division  of  labour, 
the  application  of  machinery  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  use  of  more  per- 
fect implements.  Now,  these  should 
scarcely  be  recommendations  to  us 
with  a  large  unemployed  popula*- 
tion.  It  will  be  said,  perhims,  that 
die  holders  of  large  farms,  from  the 
spirited  way  in  which  they  carry  on 
improvements,  would  expend  large 
sums  in  labour,  altogether  independent 
of  that  required  for  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  farm  ;  but  this  presupposes  the 
possession  of  large  capital  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  to  be  the  occupiers 
of  such  farms — an  article  in  which 
we  are  lamentably  deficient ;  but  even 
though  it  were  otherwise,  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  any  amount  that 
could  be  expended,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  if  the  class  of  small  farmers  were 
annihilated. 

Such  reasoning  will  carry  much 
weight,  though  by  no  means  con- 
clusive, when  the  question  lies,  as 
in  England  and  Scotland,  between 
farms  varying  from  two  to  six  hundred 
acres,  in  contradistinction  to  farms 
there  considered  small,  varying  from 
forty  to  eighty  acres ;  but  the  same 
reasoning  ooes  not  hold  good  with 
respect  to  the  small  Irish  farmer.     In 


the  former  case,  in  boA  instances,  tha 
farmer  pays  for  his  labour,  in  the 
latter  the  greater  part  of  it  is  per- 
formed by  the  small  holder  and  his 
family.  The  plough  is,  after  all,  but 
an  imperfect  substitute  for  the  spade, 
its  recommendation  being,  the  cheap- 
ness and  celerity  with  which  a  given 
amount  of  work  can  be  performed  ;  of 
great  importance,  where  the  extent  of 
land  under  tillage  is  considerable ;  of 
no  importance,  when  the  work  can  be 
more  thoroughly  done  by  those  whose 
labour  is  otherwise  unemployed. 

But,  apart  from  such  considera- 
tions, the  question  remains,  if  an  estate 
be  in  the  condition  supposed,  how  is  it 
to  be  dealt  with?  This  question 
should  be  answered  with  reference  to 
the  interests  of  the  proprietor  himself, 
the  general  interests  of  society  at 
large,  and  the  peculiar  interests  of 
those  individnids  more  immediatdy 
concerned.  As  regards  the  interest 
of  the  proprietor,  much  mischief  may 
be .  occasioned  by  attempts  at  rapid 
consolidation.  A  tenant  who  is  thriv- 
ing on  ten  acres,  may  be  ruined  by  an 
additional  ten,  particularly  when,  as 
will  usually  happen,  the  luid  so  added 
is  worn  out  and  exhausted  ;  his  little 
stock  may  have  enabled  him  to  do 
well  on  what  he  had,  but  be  totaHy 
inadequate  to  his  new  holding ;  this  will 
be  still  more  the  case,  if  he  is  obliged 
to  part  with  a  portion  of  his  savings, 
or,  more  commonly,  to  borrow,  to  pay 
something  for  the  good  will  of  the  te- 
nant going  out.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  effects  of  such  attempts  are  fre- 
quently most  injurious,  but  other  and 
weightier  objections  remain  behind. 

Those  who  have  never  known  what 
it  is  to  have  anxieties  as  to  a  provision 
for  themselves  or  their  families,  a 
want  of  reflection  may  lead  to  the 
commission  of  acts  that  their  better 
judgment  would  tell  them  was  wholly 
mdefensible. 

"  The  voundc  I  might  h«Te  heiJed  I 
The  haman  sorrow  and  tmart  I 
A»d  yet  it  never  vas  in  my  Mml 
To  ploy  lo  ill  a  part. 
But  evil  if  wrought  by  irant  of  thonghtf 
As  ireli  as  want  of  heart  !"* 

And  so  it  is  but  too  often :  when  it 
is  considered,  that  the  small  holcfing 
of  the  poor  occupier  stands  between 
him  and  beggary,  though  the  posses- 
sion may  seem  insignificant,  and  the 
provision  a  poor  one,  we  cannot  won- 
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der  at  the  tenacity  with  whieh  he 
cliim  to  it ;  his  wants  are  hw^  and 
easiij  satisiied;  his  patience  and  his 
natural  lightbeartedness  make  his  con- 
dition bearable^  insupportable  as  that 
condition  must  otherwise  be.  In  the 
beantiitil  language  of  a  young  poet — 

**  The  •hdtar  lh«t  kept  oat  wMther  and  wind* 

Had  the  magical  name  of  home ; 
A  word  that  \t  dearer  to  Englith  minds 

Thaa  palaM  or  lordly  dome. 
There  vere  garment*  rude,  and  home!/  food. 

For  a  little  loving  band  i 
And  «  irlfe  mM  there,  once  joung  and  Mr, 

To  claq»  the  homyiiand, 
And  blew  it — through  God — that  its  ctrength  could 

gire, 
Kot  etore  for  old  age.  bnl  the  maane  to  live  I 
For  the  poor  have  hearte,  and  *tii  thought  they  know 
A  feeling  of  joy  from  one  of  woe." 

Let  xxSf  for  a  moment,  suppose  our- 
selves in  the  place  of  the  evicted  tenant. 
We  see  those  most  dear  to  us — and  the 
affection  of  the  Irish  peasant  for  his 
family  is  proverbial — threatened  with 
absolute  ruin>  /or  the  sake  of  carrying 
out  some  projected  improvement ;  and 
how  should  we  feel  towards  him  who 
made  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures of  such  little  account,  that  he 
prefers  the  improvement  of  his  land, 
accompanied  by  our  misery  and  wretch- 
edness, to  the  attempt  at  the  improve- 
ment of  the  same  land,  accompanied  by 
our  happiness  and  prosperity?  We 
surely  must  regard  him  as  heartless 
and  tyruinical.  It  is  humiliating  to  us 
as  men,  that  so  little  value  should  be 
set  upon  our  happiness ;  it  is  humili- 
ating to  us  as  Christians,  living  in  a 
Christian  country,  that  the  precepts  of 
that  Gospel  which  we  profess  to  be- 
lieve, should  be  thus  openly  violated, 
and  that  we  should  so  far  forget  one 
of  the  two  commandments  on  which 
hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets — 
**  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self." But  by  a  righteous  retribution, 
misdeeds,  even  in  this  world,  by  whom- 
soever perpetrated,  bring  their  own 
punishment  along  with  them.  The 
carrying  out  of  the  clearance  system 
reacts  upon  the  very  improvement  it 
is  intended  to  advance,  and  obstructs 
it.  The  tenant  who  is  permitted  to 
remain  must  feel  that  it  is  not  from 
any  regard  for  himself,  but  probably 
from  his  being  more  wealthy,  or  hav- 
ing a  better  house  than  his   poorer 


neighbour,  that  he  is  allowed  to  enjo^ 
it ;  and  though  he  will  not  be  sorry  t 
get  an  increase  to  his  farm,  yet  he  will, 
and  he  must,  feel  the  wrong  that  has 
been  inflicted  on  another;  he  will 
know  that  the  same  thing  may  happen 
to  himself,  should,  at  a  future  time^ 
fresh  measures  of  improvement  seem 
to  require  his  removal ;  his  exertions 
are  paralyzed,  for  he  knows  that  im- 
mutable as  the  truths  of  eternal  justice 
are  said  to  be,  thev  have  no  existence 
for  him.  The  frame  of  society  at 
large  is  shaken  by  such  acts,  the  social 
ties  are  broken,  the  links  that  bind 
man  to  man  are  severed,  the  observa- 
tions of  the  moralist  and  the  philoso- 
pher, on  the  mutual  dependence  of  man 
upon  his  fellows,  is  felt  to  be  a  mockery 
and  delusion,  and  the  very  name  of  im- 
provement becomes  associated  with  hu- 
man suffering,  its  track  marked  by 
roofless  dwellings  and  starving  chilcj- 
ren — its  history  written  in  the  tears  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed, 
that  there  is  any  wish  to  underrate  the 
immense  evils  arising  from  an  over- 
peopled estate,  and  a  too  minute  sub- 
division of  farms.  Let  every  care,  and 
there  cannot  be  too  much,  be  taken  to 

Provide  against  its  proceeding  further. 
iCt  every  fair  opportunity,  by  emigra- 
tion or  immigration,  be  taken  ad  van* 
tage  of  to  lessen  the  present  evil ;  but 
let  care  be,  at  the  same  time,  taken, 
that  whatever  is  done,  be  done  in  ac- 
cordance with  justice  and  equity.  It 
is  not  attempted  to  deny  the  great 
hardship  inflicted  in  many  cases  upon 
landlords,  whose  ancestors,  or  who  may 
themselves,  have  granted  leases  of  large 
farms  to  single  tenants,  and  who  may 
find,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
twenty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  families, 
upon  what  was  originally  let  as  one 
farm.  There  is  no  legal  remedy  that 
can  be  had  agnnst  the  lessee  or  his 
representatives,  that  is  not  beset  with 
practical  difficulties. 

The  only  remedy  that  really  is  effec- 
tual, is  the  proceeding  by  ejectment, 
if  possession  of  the  premises  is  not 
given  up,  and  by  virtue  of  the  "  habere' 
evicting  all  who  may  be  found  in  oc- 
cupation.*  This  cannot  be  recom- 
mended ;  arrangements  may  be  made. 


•  Since  the  above  was  written,  an  act  has  been  introduced  making  it  unnecessary 
to  evict  all  persons  in  possession. 
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perhaps^  to  lessen  the  evil;  but  any 
act  of  a  severe  or  sweeping  nature 
cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  If 
the  property  had  been  purchased  when 
in  this  state  of  subdivision,  the  circum- 
stance should  have  been  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  amount  of  the  purchase- 
money;  if  it  has  passed  by  descent^ 
ihere  will  always  be  a  rbe  in  the  rent 
which  will  afford  the  means  of  making 
some  better  arrangement,  and  the  dis- 
advantages must  be  endured,  as  evils 
entailed  by  the  mismanagement  of  those 
who  have  gone  before.  But  even  in 
the  worst  case,  very  much  may  be  done 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people. 
He  will  serve  his  country  best  who 
makes  the  most  of  its  materials  as  they 
exist,  instead  of  wasting  his  energies  in 
thinking  how  it  might  be,  if  thev  had 
been  different ;  and  more  real  and  last- 
ing gratification  will  be  derived  from 
the  increased  happiness  and  prosperity 
oflts  people,  their  gratitude  and  their 
kindly  feelings,  than  in  any  amount  of 
good  that  could  be  effected  through 
the  suffering  and  the  sorrow  of  even 
one  human  being. 

Those  whose  estates  have  no  super- 
abundant population,  should  congratu- 
late themselves  heartily  on  their  good 
fortune ;  their  time  and  attention,  the 
farms  being  conveniently  divided,  can 
then  be  directed  with  effect  to  the 
agricultural  improvement  of  their  ten- 
antry. The  mode  of  effecting  such 
improvement  will  depend,  in  some  de- 

§ree,  on  the  means  at  the  landlord's 
isposal,  but  active  superintendence 
and  steady  perseverance  are  of  infi- 
nitely more  importance  than  any  ex- 
penditure of  money :  without  it,  no 
amount  of  money  will  avail,  but  fail- 
ure will  discourage  others;  with  ju- 
dicious superintendence,  a  small  sum 
will  effect  a  great  deaL  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  that  those  who 
undertake  the  improvement  of  an  es- 
tate should  have  dk  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  detiuls  or  agriculture :  no 
amount  of  mere  reading  on  the  subject 
will  suffice,  though  an  excellent  means 
of  improvement  after  fixed  and  defi- 
nite principles  are  established;  but 
without  some  standard  by  which  to 
measure  opinions,  sometimes  hastily 
advanced,  the  student  will  be  bewil- 
dered at  the  opposite  conclusions  to 
which  he  seems  hastening.  The  pus- 
session  of  such  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  director  of  iitoprovements  is  of 


the  first  importance ;  next,  that  there 
should  be  under  him  a  person  ci^ble 
of  carrying  out  his  views,  possessed  of 
intelligence  and  imperturbable  good 
temper.  The  knowledge  of  details  is 
insisted  on  forlK>th,  as  though,  without 
such  knowledge,  a  good  general  sys- 
tem may  be  recommended,  vet,  if  the 
person  advised  perceives  an  ignorance 
of  detail,  a  forgetfulness  of  minute 
particulars,  that  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, he  naturally  places  no  confi- 
dence in  the  advice  or  the  person  giv- 
ing it.  The  consequence  is,  that  no- 
thing is  done,  the  proprietor  becomes 
disgusted,  and  improvement  is,  for  the 
time,  retarded.  The  key  to  the  whole 
mystery  is,  that  there  must  be  confi- 
dence in  the  purity  of  intention  of 
the  person  advbing,  and  in  his  ability 
to  eive  advice.  Great  numbers  of 
agriculturists  are  located  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  with  great  advantage 
to  the  estates  on  which  they  are  placed. 
It  seems  very  desirable'that,  as  &r  as 
possible.  Irishmen  should  be  employed 
m  that  capacity.  Their  knowledge  of 
the  country,  of  the  character  of  their 
countrymen,  of  their  domestic  arrange- 
ments, their  times  of  buying  and  selling, 
the  sort  of  produce  they  have  to  dis- 
pose of,  their  present  mode  of  manage- 
ment— all  this  and  much  more  which 
is  necessary  to  be  known,  and  which  a 
Strang  tdces  some  time  to  learn,  he 
would  be  thoroughly  acquainted  witii 
in  the  first  instance.  Other  reasons 
will  present  themselves  making  it  desir- 
able to  employ  natives  in  the  good  wdrk 
of  improving  their  bretiiren.  At  first  it 
might  be  necessary  to  send  a  few  young 
men  to  Scotland  to  learn  farming  as 
practised  there,  but  in  a  short  tmie, 
they  could  be  equallv  well  instructed 
in  particular  parts  of  Ireland.  On  a 
large  farm,  they  would  see  a  great  deal 
that  would  not  be  at  all  applicable  to  our 
smdl  farmers  9A  to  the  mode  m  trAtd 
various  operations  are  performed  ;  but 
tiie  principles  of  the  art  are  of  univer- 
sal application,  and  seeing  ^ese,  uid 
knowing  the  present  system  at  home, 
their  study  should  be,  to  see  how  the 
principles  tiiey  saw  practised  could  be 
carried  out  in  their  own  country.  It 
may  be  an  objection,  that  having  gone 
io  trouble  and  expense  in  fitting  a 
young  man  for  sucn  an  employttent, 
there  is  no  certainty  that  he  would  re- 
main with  his  patron,  but  having  ac- 
quired knowledge  at  his  expense,  miglit 
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sell  it  in  the  dearest  market.  By  a 
j  udicious  selection,  this  objection  may 
be  obviated,  as  some  one  could  always 
be  fonndj  who,  from  family  circum- 
stances,  would  find  it  desirable  to  re- 
main in  his  own  neighbourhood. 

A  question  that  has  lately  been  a 
good  deal  before  the  public,  in  one 
shape  or  other,  is,  that  of  remuneration 
to  tenants  for  improvements  effected 
daring  their  occupancy  ;  this  formed 
the  subject  of  a  bill  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  last  session,  1845,  bv 
Lord  Stanley,  and  measures  with  such 
an  object  have,  at  different  times,  been 
advocated  by  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford 
and  others.  It  is  a  question  of  much  in- 
tricacy and  difficulty,  rendered  more 
so  by  the  extreme  opinions  main- 
tained  with  respect  to  the  principle  in- 
volved in  it.  The  first  idea  that  is 
likely  to  occur  to  landed  proprietors 
and  other  capitalists  is,  the  hardship 
and  injustice  done  by  the  interference 
of  the  state  in  the  dealings  between 
man  and  man  with  respect  to  a  mar- 
ketable commodity ;  and  the  applica- 
tion of  free  trade  principles  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  certainly  does  appear 
anomalous,  if  contrasted  with  restric- 
tive l^islation  for  the  first  time  about 
to  be  applied  to  its  ownership.  It  is  clear 
^that  the  effect  of  any  enactment  that 
would  be  likely  to  lessen  the  inducements 
to  the  investment  of  capital  in  land 
in  Ireland,  would  be  highly  injurious. 
The  disturbed  slate  of  a  part  of  the 
country,  giving  an  undeservedly  bad 
character  to  the  whole,  has  that  effect 
already.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scot-  . 
land,  parts  of  which  are  quite  as  mise- 
rable as  any  parts  of  Ireland,  much 
good  has  been  effected  in  many  cases, 
by  estates  having  been  purchased  from 
the  needy  ancient  proprietors,  by 
wealthy  English  capitalists,  who  set 
about  improving  eagerly  and  zealously. 
We  hear  of  few  or  no  such  cases  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  yet,  if  the  present  state  of 
the  cultivation  of  its  soil  be  consi- 
dered, and  contrasted  with  its  well- 
known  capabilities,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  its  siffording  vast  scope 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital. 
Why,  then,  has  it  not  been  hitherto  so 
employed  ?  Because  the  monied  man 
looks  chiefly  to  the  security  and  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his 
industry.  He  will  be  satisfied  with  a 
less  per  centage  for  his  money  in  a 
peaceable  country,  rather  than  run 


any  risk  of  losing  his  life  or  living  in  a 
state  of  constant  anxiety  in  a  disturbed 
one.  A  nd  here  in  the  case  of  the  tenantry, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  landlords,  their 
bad  conduct  recoils  upon  themselves ; 
they  frighten  away  those  who  could 
and  would  be  of  use  to  them,  depreci- 
ating the  value  of  property  generally, 
and  making  an  Irish  estate  a  jest 
among  the  monied;  that  the  alarm 
felt  is  often  much  more  than  there  is 
any  ground  for,  is  certain,  but  that  is 
always  so  ; — a  murder  is  cemmitted  in 
Tipperary,  Tipperary  is  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Irish  are  murderers !  Persons 
at  a  distance  reason  thus,  and  very  ab- 
surd ideas  are  frequently  entertained 
by  English  and  Scotch,  as  to  the  state 
in  which  we  are  living  in  Ireland  ;  and 
hence,  the  wickedness,  perhaps,  of  a 
few  misguided  wretches,  in  a  few  dis- 
tricts, paralyze  and  blast  the  prospects 
of  an  entire  country.  But  if  to  the 
drawbacks  already  existing,  enactments 
fettering  the  enjoyment  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  Ireland  be  added,  while  it  is 
left  free  in  England  and  Scotland,  an 
additional  reason  is  given  to  the  man 
of  thousands  why  he  should  not  apply 
his  capital  under  such  disadvantages.  It 
is  fortunate  that  generally  we  are  satis- 
fied with  a  less  return  for  money  invested 
in  land,  than  we  should  be,  were  it  lent 
out  at  interest.  This  arises  from 
several  advantages  that  generally  at- 
tend the  possession  of  an  estate,  and  it 
may  be,  in  some  degree,  from  an  in- 
creased importance,  and  a  certain  dig- 
nity attached  to  its  possession.  But 
these  advantages  will  compensate  only 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  if  otter  cir- 
cumstances intervene,  either  reducing 
the  return  from  the  land,  in  the  sh&pe 
of  rent,  or  in  any  other  way  making  its 
possession  less  desirable,  the  conse- 
quence b  that  capital  seeks  another 
vent,  and  the  value  of  land  is  depreci- 
ated. It  may  be  said,  that  if  this  capi- 
tal be  not  applied  to  land,  it  will  find 
its  way  to  something  else — some  com- 
mercial or  manufacturing  speculation, 
and  that  therefore  it  matters  not,  as  it 
is  not  unproductive  or  lost  to  the 
country.  If  we  consider  the  ques- 
tion as  regards  the  United  Kingdom, 
this  may  have  some  plausibility,  but 
speaking  of  its  effects  as  regards 
Ireland,  it  cannot  be  maintained,  for 
as  we  are  essentially  an  agricultural 
countryn^and  but  slightly  engaged  in 
either  commerce  or  manufactures,  so 
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iiTuch  capital  is  thus  lost  to  us.  If  the 
one  were,  from  the  natural  course  of 
events,  a  more  profitable  application  of 
eapital  than  the  other,  there  would  be 
little  to  say ;  but  what  is  argued  is, 
that  events  out  of  the  course  of  nature 
tend  to  deteriorate  that  which  natu- 
rally affords  an  ample  Aeld  for  profit- 
able investment — a  fertile  soil,  kind 
even  in  its  poverty,  but  futhfully  pro- 
mising a  vastly  more  abundant  return 
in  the  days  of  its  riches,  should  they 
ever  arrive.  If  these  views  be  correct, 
it  would  follow,  that  if  some  interfe- 
rence on  the  piurt  of  the  legislature  be 
tmavoidable,  especial  care  should  be 
taken,  and  it  should  be  most  jealously 
ffuarded,  that  while  the  interference 
be  practical  and  efficacious,  it  be  as 
little  offensive  as  possible  to  those 
whose  interests  are  affected. 

But  admitting  that  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable, that  the  tenant  makmg  im- 
provements should,  in  the  event  of  his 
being  dispossessed,  be  compensated  for 
his  outlay  ;  yet  different  opinions  may 
fairly  be  entertained,  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  improvement — that  is,  as 
giving  an  increased  value  to  the  farm 
—the  only  ground  on  which  a  landlord 
can  be  called  upon  to  make  compen- 
sation. Suppose  a  tenant  to  have  built 
a  good  house  on  a  farm  of  five  or  six 
acres,  and  he  wishes  to  leave  it,  he 
may  say,  **  I  have  improved  my  hold- 
ing by  so  much  ;**  but  the  landlord  will 
say,  with  truth,  *'  the  house  you  have 
built  is  not  worth  one  farthing  to  me, 
although  I  have  not  wished  to  disturb 
you  in  the  possession  of  your  farm,  yet 
since  yo*u  wish  to  leave  it,  I  will  throw 
it  into  the  adjoining  farm,  on  which 
there  is  a  good  house  already,  and  so 
far  from  its  being  of  any  value  to  me,  I 
should  feel  deeply  obliged  by  your  car- 
rying away  your  building  altogether." 
It  would  be  most  unjust  to  make  the 
landlord  liable  for  improvements  of  this 
kind,  unless  he  had  been  a  consenting 
party  to  the  expenditure  of  the  money, 
as  otherwise,  some  authority  must  inter- 
fere, as  the  larger  boy  at  school  does 
with  the  younger,  saying,  <<  I  will  take 
eare  of  your  money  for  you,  and  direct 
you  how  to  spend  it,  as  you  do  not 
know  how  to  make  a  prudent  use  of  it 
yourself." 

There  is  one  exception  to  be  noticed, 
and  that  is,  draining,  when  it  is  well 
and  thoroughly  performed.  Before 
speaking  of  it,  it  may  be  as'wdl  to 


notice  one  or  two  matters  connected 
with  the  subject. 

The  distinction  between  the  im- 
proved condition  of  a  farm  arising 
from  good  manuring  and  more  perfect 
tillage,  and  that  arbing  from  draining, 
fencing,  and  other  improvements,  giv- 
ing a  permanently  increased  valiie 
to  the  land,  most  be  carefully  attended 
to.  In  the  one  case,  a  tenanty  if  not 
dispossessed,  can  reap  the  whole  frnils 
of  his  industry  in  a  comparativeW 
short  period,  and  the  soil  can  be  mora 
more  speedily  exhausted  than  ameHo- 
rated ;  in  the  other,  a  longer  time  most 
elapse  before  the  full  benefit  can  be 
derived,  and  in  case  of  dispossession, 
the  tenant  leaves  the  'farm  in  a  per- 
manently improved  condition.  If  it  be 
admitted,  that  it  is  wrong  to  take  the 
money  of  your  neighbour  from  him 
by  force,  it  must  be  equally  wrong  to 
take  that  which  is  money's  worth,  his 
labour.  It  therefore  seems  desirable 
that  fraud  should  be  prevented,  and 
improvements  promoted,  though  dif- 
ferent opinions  will  be  entertained  as 
to  the  best  means  of  accomplishtog 
this  design  in  itself  so  laudable. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish anything  satisfactory,  that  we 
should  proce^  on  phun,  common- 
sense,  commercial  principles,  keeping^ 
in  view  the  solid  fact,  that  land  u  a 
marketable  commodity ;  that  in  legis- 
lating for  its  management  we  must 
remember  the  principles  that  for  the 
most  part  regulate  the  actions  of  men 
in  the  conduct  of  their  worldly  affiurt# 
respecting  the  motives  that  are  the 
spnngs  of  action,  without  being  led 
away  by  absurd  and  mischievous  pre- 
tensions on  the  one  hand,  or  startled 
at  the  assertion  of  an  indefeasible 
right  "to  do  what  one  likes  with 
his  own,"  on  the  other.  No  such  right 
can  be  claimed.  The  foundation  of 
all  law  is  found  in  the  necessity  that 
exists  in  a  civilized  state  of  society,  for 
giving  up  what  may  be  called  the  na- 
tural rights  of  man,  for  the  sake  of  tiie 
protection  afforded  him,  in  their  place. 
In  the  savage  state,  the  beasts  oi  the 
chase  and  the  fruits  of  the  fidd  afford 
him  the  means  of  sustMning  life ;  here 
the  strength,  cunning,  or  activity  of 
^e  wild  man  are  his  natural  allies; 
but  as  society  improves,  the  unfst- 
tered  exercise  of  these  natural  powers 
is  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  wmxBxa^i  and 
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a  code  of  laws  U  framed,  rude  in  their 
first  existence,  but  becoming  gradually 
developed  as  the  relations  of  society 
become  more  complicated.  In  num- 
berless cases  man*s  personal  liberty  is 
restrainedywhere  otherwise  effects  inju- 
rious to  the  well-being  of  the  commu- 
nity might  be  apprehended  ;  the  prin- 
ciple is  fully  recognized  in  all  our 
police  regulations,  whether  as  affect- 
ing the  health,  the  comfort,  or  even 
the  eoQvenienc«  of  our  neighbours. 
It  cannot  be  conceived  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  nature  of  land  that  ex- 
empts it  from  the  application  of  the 
same  principle*;  and  if  there  be  any- 
tbmg  that  does  so  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  misfortone,  since  it  places  the 
land  owner  in  an  invidious  position, 
and  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  interest  was  inconsistent  with, 
and  opposed  to,  the  general  interest  of 
all. 

Fixity  of  tenure  has  been  claimed  as 
the  right  of  the  tenantry.  What  is 
meant  by  fixity  of  tenure  does  not 
seem  itself  altogether ^xec^  as  it  would 
appear  to  be  used  with  various  mean- 
ings by  different  persons ;  but  if  it 
means  what  its  name  would  imply — an 
absolute  inherent  right  to  retain  pos* 
session  of  the  land— a  proposition  more 
mischievous^  or  one  more  ruinous  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  tenants  them- 
selvesy  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  not 
devise.  On  a  great  portion  of  the 
Church-lands  of  Ireland  where,  prac- 
tically, fixity  of  tenure  does  exist,  and 
where^  for  the  most  part,  the  rents  are 
\oWf  as  much  mbery  and  as  wretched 
cultivation  is  to  be  founds  as  on  the 
most  rack-rented  and  worst  managed 
estates.  The  same  may  be  said  in^cases 
where  commons  have  been  appropriat- 
ed«  and  where,  therefore,  no  rent  is 
paid ;  but  we  cannot  wonder  that  this 
should  be  so,  when  the  people  are  in 
ignorance,  and  feel  no  want  of  the 
comforts  of  life ;  they  have  no  artifi- 
cial wants ;  content  with  a  bare  subsist- 
ence^ they  are  perfectly  satisfied ;  and 
if  we  wished  that  this  should  be  uni- 
versally so,  that  the  plague-spot  of  in- 
dolence should  spread  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  intro^ 
duce  fixity  of  tenure^  and  you  have 
gone  far  to  accomplish  it  1 


Notice  has  been  given  of  the  inten- 
tion of  government  to  introduce  three 
bills  this  session  relating  to  the  occu- 
pation of  land  in  Ireland.  *  One  to  di- 
minish the  stamp  duty  on  leases,  ano« 
ther  to  alter  the  laws  relating  to  dis- 
tress, and  a  third  to  secure  compensa- 
tion to  tenants  for  improvements,  mease 
of  their  being  turned  out  of  possession 
of  their  holdings. 

With  respect  to  the  first*  there  can 
be  no  possible  objection  on  the  part  of 
any  one,  unless  it  be  thought  likely  to 
injure  the  revenue;  but  probably  its 
effect  will  be  quite  the  reverse.  The 
object  is  to  remove  one  impediment  to 
the  granting  of  leases*  But  a  great 
impediment,  raised  by  the  tenantry 
themselves,  must  be  removed*  namely* 
their  shameless  disregard  of  all  co« 
venants  in  their  leases.  A  lease  is 
no  sooner  signed*  than  they  seem  to 
have  forgotten  everything,  except  that 
they  are  to  pay  a  certain  rent*  and 
if  a  particular  stipulation  be  referred 
to*  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  be  told 
<<oh,  sure  it's  onlv  a  clause."  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  the  morality  of 
the  tenantry,  on  this  point*  is  not  of  a 
higher  grade ;  for  here*  again,  their 
want  of  honesty  re-acts  upon  them- 
selves. A  landlord  says,  '<a  lease  is  one 
sided*  it  binds  me  firmly*  the  tenant 
does  not  consider  himself  bound  at 
all**'  and  an  action  for  breach  of  cove- 
nant, even  if  successful,  is  no  remedy 
against  one  from  whom  you  can  nei- 
ther get  damages  nor  costs,  or  if  you 
can,  it  is  but  by  reducing  himself  and 
his  family  to  beggary,  besides  which* 
judffes  and  juries  have  invariably  lean- 
ed* m  cases  of  this  sort*  to  the  tenant* 
from  an  amiable*  though  mistaken  mo- 
tive. It  is  in  no  w^y  inconsistent 
with  justice*  that  if  the  conditions  on 
which  a  bargain  is  entered  into  be 
violated*  the  bargain  itself  should  be 
considered  at  an  end ;  the  breach*  if 
any*  of  the  covenants  of  a  lease  should* 
therefore*  be  made  to  involve  the  for- 
feiture of  the  lease  itself,  and  further 
defeat  any  claim  to  compensation  that 
the  legislature  might  otherwise  pro- 
vide* and  this  for  the  sake  of  all  parties. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  smaU  farm- 
ers of  Ireland,  a  multiplicity  of  restric- 
tions as  to   cropping,  &c.*  would  be 


*  Two  of  these  bills  have  passed  since  this  was  written,  and  one — that  f<M:  pro« 
Tiding  compensation  for  improvemeiits — postponed  until  next  session. 
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ill-judged  and  out  of  place ;  bat  it  is 
conceived  that  much  good  may  bo 
effected,  by  affording  easy  means  of 
regaining  possession  of  the  land  where 
covenants,  to  be  named  by  the  legislature, 
have  been  violated,  such  as  the  sub-let- 
ting of  the  farm,  or  a  part  of  h,  or 
erecting  a  second  dwelling-bouse,  or 
permitting  a  second  bouse  to  be  inha- 
oited  without  the  consent,  in  writ- 
ing, of  the  lessor,  leaving  other  cove- 
nants, if  inserted,  to  be  enforced  by  tbe 
means  at  present  available.  The  right 
of  re- taking  possession  should  be  limit- 
ed to  cases  named  by  the  legislature  ; 
lest  useless  and  vexatious  restrictions 
should  be  insisted  on,  which  a  tenant 
might  be  induced  to  promise  to  com- 
ply with,  irom  the  great  competition 
that  prevails  for  the  occupation  of 
land.  The  remnants  of  the  fbudal 
system  displayed  in  thirlage,  the  pre- 
sentation of  fat  hens,  the  performance 
of  certain  works,  undefined  in  their 
extent,  but  the  obligation  to  perfbrm 
which  is  retained  in  some  leases, 
should  all  be  discountenanced,  letting 
the  tenant  have  his  land  at  a  fsXr  rent, 
but  taking  care  that  there  shall  be  no 
means  of  oppressing  him,  by  calling 
on  him  to  provide  horse  labour  at 
inconvenient  and  uncertain  periods. 
Tbe  subject  of  the  second  bill,  tbe 
law  of  distress,  is  also  one  of  Httle  dif- 
ficulty, which  does  not  seem  to  call 
for  any  remark  ;  we,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  greatest  difficulty — ^e  com- 
pensation to  be  granted  to  tetiants 
for  improvement. 

The  distinction  already  insisted  on, 
between  improvements  evanescent  in 
their  nature,  and  those  that  may  be 
considered  permanent,  will  be  remem- 
bered ;  and  we  shall  first  consider  how 
the  better  cultivation  of  tbe  soil  may 
in  all  cases  be  secured,  and  how,  there- 
fore, the  means  of  executing  perma- 
nent improvements  may  be  created. 
Nineteen  or  twenty  years  is  the  term 
generally  approved  of  in  Scotland  for 
the  duration  of  leases ;  and  we  have 
the  testimony  of  numbers  of  tenant- 
farmers  of  that  countr  jT,  to  the  effect 
that  such  a  term  is  quite  sufficient  to 
reap  all  the  benefit  of  ordinary  outlay. 
In  Ireland  there  are  landlords  of  every 
class ;  the  tenant  of  five  or  six  acres 
may  be,  and  frequently  is,  a  landlord ; 
and  there  is  no  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity more  in  want  of  protectloQ  than 


those  who  are  the  tenants  in  sachu  < 
There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  iMt 
desirable  that  there  should  be  attyeotti- 
pulsion  to  grant  leases :  in  many  eaM« 
there  is  not  the  power,  as  well  in  the 
case  of  private  individuals  as  in  the 
case  of  public  bodies  and  chartered 
companies;  and  for  reasonr  already 
stated,  as  well  as  others,  it  does 
not  seem  advisable  that  the  kgMft- 
ture  should  so  far  interfere.  A  case 
may  occur  where  a  tenant  is  of  no- 
toriously bad  character,  a  diagme* 
to  the  estate  on  which  he  lives,  and  a 
nuisance  in  his  neighbourhood:  soeh 
a  person  should,  at  all  hazards,  be  got 
rid  of,  while  even  he  should  be  treat- 
ed with  strict  justice,  if  he  should-^ 
which,  however,  is  not  likely — htsn 
made  any  improvements ;  but  the  com- 
pelling a  landlord  to  grant  leases  to 
such  characters,  would  be  most  injti- 
rious  in  its  consequences,  and  teiid 
greatly  to  lessen  the  ralue  of  diarao- 
ter  altogether.  But  to  promote  the 
better  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  seems 
not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  laid 
down,  that  the  legislature  should  de- 
clare, that  every  letting  where  there 
was  no  lease  should  be  conndered  as 
a  letting  for  twenty  years,  in  so  far 
that  there  should  be  no  power  to 
raise  the  rent  until  *  period  of  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  firom  the  last  lettfaig 
or  valuation,  excepting  such  per-oen- 
tage  fbr  money  expended  by  the  land- 
lord in  the  improvement  of  the  ftrm, 
as  might  be  agreed  on  between  the 
parties.  Though  the  tenant  might  he 
dispossessed,  there  should  be  no  power 
to  take  an  increased  rent  firom  his  suc- 
cessor other  than  as  before  explained, 
until  such  a  period  of  twenty  years  has 
expired,  to  be  calculated  as  if  the  ori- 
ginal tenant  had  remained  io  posses- 
sion, with  the  provision  that  sub-let- 
ting, or  the  inhaMting  of  a  second 
dwelling-house,  should  deprive  1dm  of 
all  benefit  from  the  statute.  Thus 
there  would  be  no  room  for  tlra  impu- 
tation, that  what  was,  perhaps,  a  ne- 
cessary act,  had  been  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  an  increased  rent,  while 
generally  there  would  be  no  induee- 
ment  to  substitute  one  tenant  for  ano- 
ther, and  the  knowledge  that  has  rest 
could  not  be  raised  within  a  finite 
period^  would  be  an  inducement  to  him 
to  proceed  in  his  labours  with  xeai  aad 
industry,  especiallv  in  the  earlier  parlB 
of  the  peiiod.    Thi«»  no  dodi)^  m  an 
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intetfyren€»;  but  that  some  interfe- 
reoft^iia  necessary^  is  generally  admit- 
ted^ aad  we  believe  this  is  not  more 
than  the  occasion  requires.  It  would 
be  both  simple  and  efFectual,  and  its 
efficacy  could  be  secured  by  making 
the  landlord  subject  to  a  penalty  for 
any  infrbgement  of  its  provisions. 
Such  is  the  practice  at  present  on  some 
estates,  and  no  good  landlord  will  ob- 
ject to  the  principle,  though  he  may 
dislike  the  interference ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  persons  it  is 
wanted  to  reach  are  those  who  are  not 
of  themselves  incHned  to  deal  justly 
and  fairly  with  their  tenantry,  and  who 
would  be,  perhaps,  afraid  to  make  the 
demand  the  law  entitles  them  to,  if  not 
protected  in  some  way. 

The  bill  introduced  kst  session,  on 
the  subject  of  compensation  to  tenants 
in  Ireland,  contemplated  the  creation 
of  a  cumbrous  machinery,  with  a  com- 
miaaioner  and  assistant-commissioners. 
A  law  Hieant  to  promote  social  im- 
provement win  be  valuable  for  that 
purpose,  or  not,  according  as  it  works 
smcM^thly  and  harmoniously,  or  the 
contrary ;  and  when  we  remember  the 
grtat  jealousy  generally  felt  towards 
government  commissioners,  as  exem* 
plified  in  the  working  of  the  poor  law 
both  in  Eiifftand  and  Ireland,  we  must 
see  that  sucli  <^cials  had  better  be  dis- 
pensed  with,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  with* 
out  them.  If  so  much  jealousy  of  con- 
trol 10  manifested  in  purely  public 
matters^  how  much  more  room  is 
there  for  it  where  private  interests 
and  private  feelings  are  concerned. 
Interference  by  the  state  is  of  itself 
but  little  pali^able;  but  in  the  case 
8t]q)po8ed  there  is  superadded  personal 
intmerence,  and  the  feelings  excited 
by  it.  The  xaore  simple  the  machinery 
the  better,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  creation  of  such  a  staff  would  be 
at  all  neceiQary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
viiions  of  an  act  that  might  secure  the 
tenant  while  it  did  not  ofiend  the 
landlord. 

The  princ^le  of  the  bill  was  to  al- 
low a  certain  fixed  sum — £S  per  sta- 
tute acre — in  the  case  of  draining,  to  the 
tenant,  if  dispossessed  within  fourteen 
jears.  This  principle  appears  unsound 
in  two  respects,  both  bMause  a  fixed 
sum,  no  matter  of  what  amount, 
would  work  unequally'.— -the  rate  of 
wages,  and  o^msequentiy  the  value  of 
the  work  doBe^  varying  mach  ia  diffe- 


rent  parts  of  Ireland,  as  appears 
from  the  reports  made  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Improvement  Society ; 
and  because  the  time  that  may  have 
elapsed  since  the  completion  of  the 
work,  should  be  considered  in  estimat- 
ing the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
made. 

The  value  of  the  work  done  being 
ascertained,  and  that  sum  divided  bv 
the  number  of  years  during  which 
the  improvements  may  be  expected 
to  be  productive,  the  tenant's  claim 
might  be  diminished  by  the  amount 
of  the  quotient  for  each  year  he  may 
have  continued  to  hold  the  farm,  since 
the  completion  of  the  work.  Thus, 
if  we  suppose  the  good  effects  of 
draining  to  last  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  that  one  hundred  pounds  was 
expended,  the  deduction  from  the 
fuU  sum  would  amount  to  four  pounds 
for  each  year  the  tenant  continued 
to  hdld,  so  that,  in  such  a  case,  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  the  tenants, 
if  dispossessed,  should  receive  sixty 
pounds,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
twenty  pounds,  and  so  for  any  other 
number  of  years.  The  return  for 
capital  invested  in  druning  will,  of 
course,  depend  much*  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil  operated  on,  but  it  may 
be  taken  at  an  average  of  thirty  per 
cent.,  which  certainly  is  not  above  the 
mark. 

If,  as  already  supposed,  a  tenant 
had  expended  one  nundred  pounds, 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  he  would  have 
returned  to  him  £300,  if  he  were 
then  dispossessed,  he  would  receive 
j860  from  the  landlord,  so  that  after 
replacing  the  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  allowing  interest  upon  it  for  the 
ten  years  at  five  per  cent,  the  tenant 
would  be  a  clear  gainer  of  £210. 
Twenty-five  years  may  be  thought  to 
be  too  long  a  time,  but  if  twenty  or 
any  other  number  of  years  be  taken 
as  the  limit,  the  same  principle  will 
apply,  remembering  that  if  the  time 
be  too  short,  the  tenant  turned  out 
soon  after  the  completion  of  his  la- 
bours, would  be  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage, compared  with  him  who  was 
permitted  to  remain  longer ;  that  tiie 
landlord  should  receive  some  benefit 
from  the  improvement  effected,  even 
though  he  has  in  no  way  directiy  con- 
tributed to  it,  will  be  apparent,  if  we 
consider  him,  as  he  really  is,  in  the 
light  of  the  capitalist  furnishing  to 
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others  the  raw  material^  in  the  shape 
of  land  from  which  the  nuknufactured 
article  is  to  be  produced,  and  it  will 
be  seen^  from  what  has  been  already 
•aidy  how  unwise  it  would  be  unduly 
to  limit  the  return  from  the  landlord's 
capital*  in  »  country  where  the  valae 
of  other  description  of  property  it 
constantly  increasing,  and  where  other 
means  of  investrnMit  present  no  snefa 
obstacle. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if 
the  drains  hare  been  well  and  sub- 
stantially made,  it  might  be  made 
imperative  on  the  party  seeking  eota* 
peosatioDy  to  hare  the  drained  fields 
mapped,  and  the  lines  of  drains  mark- 
ed, so  that  at  any  time  the  system  of 
drainage  might  be  seen^  and  the  drains 
themselves  dug  up  and  examined. 
In  cases  of  dispute^  arbitration  might 
be  employed,  <x  the  question  decided 
at  fuarter  sessions,  but  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  as  knowledge  oo  the 
subject  is  becoming  more  generally 
diiRittedj  iew,  if  any,  dilutes  would 
arise.  Neither  party  would  like  to 
go  into  a  public  oonrt  with  a  disho- 
nest case,  when  the  question  turns 
not  upon  aUeged  conversations,  loose 
promises,  or  the  eustoms  or  usages  of 
former  times,  but  upon  matters  of  fact 
lying  open  to  the  senses.  The  method 
to  be  foUowed  befaig  stated,  and  striedy 
laid  down,  there  could  be  little  diff^ 
culty  in  ascertaining,  whether  the 
work  had  been  properly  executed  or 
w:ft.  Notice  of  the  intention  to  exa- 
eute  the  work  should,  in  the  first  in^ 
stance  be  given  to  the  landlord,  who 
i^uld  have  the  option  of  undertaking 
it  himself,  charging  the  tenant  interett 
on  the  sum  expended,  at  a  rate  not  ex^ 
oeediiig  six  per^cent.  On  very  many 
estates,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  value 
of  the  houses  on  the  farm,  that  being 
left  free  to  the  tenant  at  whose  cost  th^ 
hare,  until  within  the  last  few  year^ 
been  invariably  erected.  In  the  north 
of  Ireland^  where  **  t«iant*right*'  exists, 
the  sums  usually  giv«fi  by  tl^  incoming 
to  the  outgoing  tenant  are  greatly  more 
4han  would  pay  for  all  improvemepts  of 
every  kind  that  may  have  been  effected, 
80  that  any  compensation  that  might  be 
provided  by  act  of  parliament,  would 
JM>t  at  all  make  up  for  the  loss  of  this 
tenant-right,  amounting^  as  it  does  in 
many  cases,  to  sums  equivalent  to  the 
fee-simple  value  of  the  land.  Differ- 
ent opmions  are  entertained  with  re- 


spect to  the  good  or  evil  results  i 
from  this  msHiiUwn;  those  who  knew 
it  best  generally  approve  of  it»  wUle 
to  persons  without  knowledge  of  its 
working,  it  sounds  a  strange  and  inde- 
fenttble  ekum.  Advantages  and  dis- 
advantages attend  it,  but  the  questien 
is  one  of  too  much  importanoe  to  be 
discussed  within  our  limits  on  the  pre* 
sent  oecasion,  as  much  detail  must  ne- 
cessarily be  gone  into  in  order  to  make 
ks  bearings  and  its  workings  so  af^n- 
rent,  as  to  enable  those  who  are  igno^ 
rant  of  the  custom  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  its  merits  or  demerits. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the 
same  principle^  with  proper  ukoia&eat 
tion,  might  not  be  i4>plied  with  advan- 
tage over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  though 
it  is  certain  that  sneh  a  proposition 
would  excite  etrong  ojqiKwition  on  tke 
part  of  many  benevolent  and  horaane 
individuals^  themselves  bright  piissn 
jAm  of  what  a  landlord  shotdd  he,  and 
scarcely  betieving  that  there  are  othett 
standing  in  iwenviaUe  comparison 
with  themselves.  The  means  by  wbidi 
remuneratioa  for  money  expsotded  in 
buildmg  improvements  should  bosep 
euredy  might  be  somewhat  analogons 
to  the  mode  pursued  in  the  case  of 
draining^  bat  to  meet  the  objeetion  bo^ 
fore  8^£ded  to^  nameW,  the  hardship 
ofeompetiing  landlords  to  allow  Isr 
buildings^  whidi  they  do  not  oonsider 
of  any  advantage  to  their  propertf* 
the  allowance  should  be  limited  in  cans 
of  building  imprcvements  to  a  ateted 
number  of  ytmn*  rent  of  the  £srm.  AH 
parties  will  agree,  that  it  is  most  de^ 
sirable  that  every  fadlity  ^lonld  be 
given  to  the  earrving  oat  of  voluntary 
agreements.  The  redaction  of  the 
stamp  dnty  on  leases  will  greatly  assial 
in  this,  aa  afibrdiag  a  clmp  and  easy 
means  of  shewing  what  the  agreement 
is»  together  with  the  legal  means  of 
en^MToing  it  when  neeesaary;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  cannot 
calculate  upon  any  thing  being  done  of 
their  own  accord,  by  those  whose  habits 
or  education  is  not  becoming  the  sta- 
tion they  are  called  on  to  occupy. 
There  may  be  some  who  would  endea^ 
Torar  to  deter  a  tenant  from  taking  any 
of  the  prelimiaary  steps  neoessary  to 
enable  him  to  obtain  compensation 
thereafter.  Cases  were  mentioned 
before  the  land  commission,  where 
the  proportion  of  poor's  rates  to  which 
the  tenants  wore  entitbcU  had 
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•refitted  to  bd  allowed  to  them>  telling 
thett  that  if  they  chose  to  demand  it 
thty  mighty  hot  that  so  much  would  in 
that  case  be  added  to  the  rent.  Where 
this  could  happen^  it  will  be  plain  that 
▼oluntary  agreements  cannot  be  ex- 
pectedi  and  the  simple  remedy  seems, 
ibat  every  letting,  where  there  is  no 
lease,  should  be  presumed,  Jo  Jixr  as 
ike  rent  of  the  land  is  ameemed,  to 
b*a  letting  fwt  twenty  years.  If  a 
shorter  tioM  be  agreed  upon,  the  eost 
£)i  the  stamp  will  be  no  bar  to  the  exe- 
eation  of  the  lease,  so  that  the  land- 
lord may  retain  the  power  of  getting 
rid  of  any  person  of  bad  chiwaoter, 
giving  him,  as  at  present,  six  months' 
notice,  but  being  unable  to  rabe  his 
rent  oflener  tiban  once  in  twenty 
years  I  or  be  may  give  a  lease  for 
aay  period  however  short,  losing  tbe 
power  of  dispossessing  his  tena&t 
dForiag  the  term,  provided  bis  rent 
h%  paid.  The  interests  of  all  wonld 
be  {MTomoted  by  this,  the  tenant  would 
bave  some  certainty,  aiid»  there  would 
be  a  reoogniaed  period,  when  the  land- 
lord might  furly  re-value  and  r^et  bis 
kndf  whereas,  at  present,  tenancy  at 
will  is  often  praetMally  fixity  of  tea* 
lire,  or  if  new  arrai^psii^nts  be  made  at 
aaytime,  tiie  tenant  feels  aggrieved, 
and  the  laadlord  scarcely  knows  oa 
wkat  priBoiple  he  ought  to  proceed. 

Let  legislation  assist,  and  some  assist- 
ance it  can  no  doubt  afibrd,  but  still  we 
place  our  greatest  d^iendence  on  the 
power  of  public  opinion;  let  those  who 
think  this  dumenca],  recollect  the  ex- 
eitement  caused  by  the  eviction  of  Mr. 
Gerard's  tenants,  and  the  notice  taken 
of  it  in  parliament.  A  short  txam 
since,  and  such  an  event  would  not 
have  been  tiiought  worthy  of  record, 
im  the  columns  of  the  county  ttew»> 
pttper,  and  now  we  find  it  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  the  British  senate. 
But  at  home,  there  is  springing  up  a 
middle  class  of  more  active  habits, 
and  of  marked  intelligence,  while 
among^  the  actual  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  a  knowledge  of  the  businese  of 
thdr  Kfe  is  becoming  more  generally 
dtlPnsed,  by  means  of  instruction  at 
tke  vnriotts  schools  in  which  agrieol- 
ture  is  more  or  less  taught,  as  well 
as  by  instruction  in  the  fields,  from 


the  numerous  agriculturists  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  We  hear 
the  want  of  industrial  education 
amongst  the  landed  proprietors  of 
England  and  Scotland  frequently  la- 
mented, and  yet  the  state  of  know- 
ledge there  is  a  perfect  blaze  of  light, 
compared  with  the  utter  ignorance 
that  prevails  here  on  such  subjects, 
where  ignorance  is  less  excusable,  as 
millions  suffer  from  its  chilling  influ- 
ence. Circumstances  contribute  daily 
to  lessen  the  contempt  with  which  the 
business  of  the  husbandman  has  been 
too  generally  regarded  in  Ireland. 
The  application  of  science  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  powers  of  the  soil, 
has  tended  to  raise  agriculture  to  the 
rank  of  a  seioice  itself,  while  the  mass- 
es of  evidence  taken  at  various  periods 
before  committees  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  the  various  commis- 
sions of  inquiry  that  havebe^d  from  time 
to  time  appointed,  have  excited  puUie 
attention,  besides  whicb  the  numerous 
works  that  have  latterly  appeared,  con- 
nected with  the  "  Ck)ncUtion  of  Ire- 
land" question,  have  given  an  interest 
to  matters  in  which  but  little  hsA 
been  heretofore  felt.  The  influence 
exercised  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Im- 
provement Society,  established  through 
the  exertions  of  one  who  has  now 
passed  away«  must  not  be  disre- 
garded; nor  could  that  society  per- 
form an  ad;  more  graceful,  or  more 
consonant  with  its  object,  than  by 
aome  lasting  testimonial  to  manifest 
its  filial  duty,  handing  down  to  pos- 
terity the  name  of  Peter  Pureell  as 
that  of  one,  who  served  his  country 
while  he  served  himself,  and  taught 
us  that  honest  industry  and  upright 
dealing  will  be  rewarded,  not  merely 
by  the  pecuniary  bekiefits  to  be  derived 
from  it,  but  by  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  all  whose  good  opinion  is  worth 
having.*  That  which  waa  looked  upon 
as  a  national  calamity — the  failure  in 
the  potato  erop  of  last  year-^may,  in 
the  superintending  wisdom  of  a  gra- 
oions  providence,  ultimately  prove  a 
blessing,  as  teaching  the  people  the 
use  of  other  and  more  nutritious  food. 
The  various  public  works  undertaken, 
and  to  be  undertaken,  will  not  only  be  a 
means  of  instr  notion  in  the  beat  methods 


^  We  are  rejoiced  to  perceive  that  this  matter  has  been  taken  up  in  the  proper 
quarter. 
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of  performing  work,  but  will  give  a  per- 
manently increased  value  to  the  land, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  permanently 
increased  demand  for  labour.  Many 
circumstances  in  the  aspect  of  tb^ 
times,  bid  us  look  for  brighter  days 
for  our  country.  Yes  I  if  thoift  wk# 
assume  the  responsible  position  of  lea* 
ders  of  the  people^  would  but  lead 
them  to  that  which  is  praotioable»  pror 
fitable*  or  useful,  teach  them  their  dur 
ties  as  well  as  their  rights,  treat  them 
as  rational  beings,  instead  of  insulting 
their  judgment,  by  the  repetition  of 
stale  fallacies  and  oft-refuted  nds* 
statements,  long  and  death-like  as  has 
been  our  slumber^  we  should  yet  awake 
to  a  glorious  resurrection,  the  bright 
and  sunny  morning  of  a  brilliant  sum- 
mer*s  day.  But  some  of  our  pa^nota 
wish  us  to  suppose,  that  lo«e  of 
our  own  country  is  best  di^ayed 
by  abusing  that  of  our  neighbours, 
and  that  patriotism  is  best  exhibited 
in  the  strength  and  pui^ea^y  of  the 
terms  employed — employed  too  againat 
those,  the  influence  of  whose  feelings 
and  opinions  is  manifested  in  the  imr 
proved  management  of  estates^  so  «fb 
parent  of  late  years.  Such  a  ooufsa 
of  proceeding  is  puerile  and  fooUiha 
it  is  inoonsisteiit  witb  that  self-rest 
pect,  which  ought  to  be  the  fouor 
dation  of  the  dignity  of  a  people,  mak« 
io^  declamation  stand  in  the  place 
or  argument,  and  abuse  pass  eunreot 
floT  reasoning.  Scotland  is  a  proof  to 
us,  that  nationality,  in  the  fullest  meaq* 
ing  of  the  term,  may  remain,  though 
her  judges  sit  in  her  parliament  houMi 
though  her  peerage  be  represested 
by  sixteen,  and  her  Commons  t^ 
only  fifty-three  representatives ;  but 
natumaUty  with  them  tahes  a  d\ffer^ 
direction ;  it  is  evinced,  as  with  our* 
selves,  in  war,  in  standing  side  by  side 
against  the  common  foej  with  bravery 
unshaken,  but^  when  returning  time 
of  peace  comes^roondf  it  is  evinced  by 
persevering  application  to  the  arts  thai 
soften  and  adorn  life,  distinguished 
as  are  her  sons  alike  in  soienoe,  oom/- 
merce,  mining,  manulbotures,  and, 
above  all,  distinguished  by  their  aieal 
and  skill  in  agricultural  improvemeut. 
Let  it  be  our  part  to  imitate  them* 
With  at  least  equal  talents*  with  great 


mineral  capabilities,  with  vast  water 
power,  with  plenty  of  hands  seeking 
work,  with  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  with 
a  mild  and  temperate  climate,  we  can- 
not iail  of  success,  if  we  only  do  our- 
selves justice,  and  let  our  tiuents  find 
employment  in  somediing  pracderf 
aod  useful.  With  iporeued  pre»« 
perity,  will  come  increased  securi^,  as 
those  are  naturally  reckless,  who  have 
little  or  nothing  to  lose.  When  tten 
have  something  alio  to  think  of,  par^ 
spirit  is  softened  and  abated,  for  con- 
tinued politioai  excitement  but  ill  ao* 
cords  with  quiet  business  habits,  and 
plodding  industry^ 

Inestimable  as  is. the  privilege  ol 
free  discussion,  valoaUe  as  ia  some 
oases  is  agitation  itself,  wte  should  yc* 
remember  the  words  of  Baeke^-<<  We 
must  not  make  the  mH^c^K  of  the 
oonstitutien  its  daily  bread."  We 
oannot  afford  to  have  a  perpetual  rer 
Vi^ution,  unless  it  be  in  the  hahiii 
of  the  people  th00iseli>^.  It  is  fia% 
and  wiohedaesa  to  mislead  them  lef 
fiattery*  The  truth  ahonld  be  stated 
lemdlja&d  openly;  they  have  much  9i 
their  poverty  to  blane  themselves  foci 
It.  must  be  endearowned  to  raise  then 
above  themselves*  It  is  trae»  thafc 
thi^  have  not  brge  sums  to  esqieiid  im 
agrieulhiral  improvements^  bttt  they 
surely  might  mwd  to  bwtion  theif 
breeches  at  thehmes*  It  b  true,  that 
cases  of  hardship  and  oppressieft  4o 
sometimes  ooour*  bvi  still  it  is  Are- 
qu^tly  the  Adiraotege  of  the  teoast  to 
improve,  er^  though  he  aiaj  kaoi# 
that  he  will  not  be  liberally  dealt  mAj 
hut  though  he  may  know  that  hs 
will  benefit  himself  lafgely^  the  cas^ 
mon  feeling  revolts  at  the  icfea  of  any 
one  else  gaiaung.  Improvement  most 
go  on  from  hotii  eods  until  it  jneeti 
ia  the  centre;  soimdsr  i^va  oMSt 
prevail  on  ho^  udea,  the  real  inte- 
rests of  laodloNl  and  teoaat  are  ideli&> 
tioa]>  but  lookiag  through  the  fii^ 
medium  of  pasaiOD  or  prcgudioe,  on^ 
vision  is  disfeMrtedi  we  think  we  clesorly 
perceive  in  what  our  gain  coasitt^ 
when  a  more  eahn  iaspeotion  in  -m 
olearer  atraoH>h€re  would  oonviaoe 
us,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  mattetfs 
of  life,  honesty  will  eventaally  prove 
the  best  policy. 
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Tr£  rookyislaiid  of  Mito«  with  its  nM 
plaiSB  and  its  picturesque  little  town 
percfaed  ob  the  summit  of  a  lofty  ctifP^ 
Ml  «ot  the  least  interestitijp^  of  that  dus^ 
tor  known  by  the  name  ofthe  €yolades> 
«aoh  one  of  whidi  sq[>ar«te)yy  from  hia^ 
tone  associsition  or  tiatural  beauty^ 
might  claim  out  beet  attentk>n. 

To  a  casual  otwerTei*^  it  might  In- 
deed seem  less  attractite  than  almosft 
any  of  those  wild  gardens  of  nature^ 
tiiat  rise  one  by  one  in  quick  succes- 
sion on  ^  bosom  of  that  dark  blue 
sea,  like  the  varied  and  still  beautiful 
ehangss  of  a  dream.  It  does  not  pre- 
sent so  fidr  an  aspect  as  Nazos,  t^ 
▼ary  greenest  and  loveliest  island  that 
•vcnr  was  bs4ihed  its  the  light  of  an 
•SBtem  sun ;  no^  iS'thii  air  soented  by 
ks  fragrance  for  miles  around  as  hi 
^  vicmity  of  Povtw^the  1kea?T  odicmr 
of  #hose  lemoii  ^ovesisfbtt  tong  be^ 
fore  the  had  Is  m  sight>  irtardiog  ^o 
aanses  with  the  perfdm^  of  uns^ett  gar ^ 
dens  that  comes  BteaMng  o^rer  the  salt 
ware  when  there  is  onfy  sea  and  sky 
mromnd;  but  M^  possesses  in  its  an^ 
tiqukies  an  attraction  hi  greater  than 
asy  which  the  mere  SKtemal  landsci^ 
wiould  offer, 

it  faasmanv  yeiy  iatoresting  remains 
*^mssiy  of  thbse  traces  of  the  past^ 
IbotipriBts  as  it  W0re>  which  the  gene- 
rsrthms  loog  departed  bare  left  on  the 
sand  as  they  Tanished  from  tins  mortal 
shore;  our  only  records  now  of  pe* 
riods  so  cBstant  and  so  dim^  that  but 
for  some  fkmous  eyent  or  immortal 
aame^  shining  like  a  beacon  light  in 
the  jgreat  darfmesSf  they  would  be  veil- 
ed for  us  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
Milo  is>  howcver»  far  firom  bmng  alto- 
l^er  devoid  of  beauty;  some  ofthe 
foatures  of  its  lands<»^  are  most 
str&ingf  the  first  approach  to  it  is  pe- 
ouliarly  so.  This  island  stands  di« 
reotiy  at  the  moutii  of  the  Archipelago 
4^the  vessel  about  to  seek  a  reftige  in 
its  for-fEuned  bay^  skirts  for  some  time 
alofw  a  range  of  barren  and  rocky 
heigntsy  where  there  are  no  signs  of 
human  habitation,  till  suddenly  passing 
through  a  narrow  entrance,  it  glides 
unexpectedly  into  a  vast  and  most  mag- 
nificent harbour  so  completely  land- 


l^^yked,  that  no  rough  breeze  of  ocean 
can  ever  ruffle  its  serene  waters,  and 
however  tremendous  may  be  the  storm 
without,  as  soon  as  the  ship  labouring 
a  moment  befbre  amongst  raging  bil- 
lows, shall  have  passed  that  little  open- 
log,  it  is  certain  to  find  itself  floating 
in  peace,  on  the  still  bosom  of  that 
fair  and  quiet  haven,  with  the  faintest 
of  waves  rippliiig  against  its  side,  and 
the  light  wind  fk'om  the  shore  sighing 
round  it,  so  soft  and  balmy  that  it 
seems  but  the  gentle  breathing  of  the 
earth  in  its  repose.  This  beautifol 
bay  is  thought  by  many,  from  the  ap- 
pearances in  the  island,  to  have  beenr 
the  crater  of  an  ancient  volcano.  This 
Idea,  which  is  at  least  admissible, 
clothes  it  in  a  strange  and  almost  foar- 
ful  interest:  for  still  and  tranquil  as  it 
now  lies,  ever  the  same  dear  mirror 
reflecting  the  same  bhie  sinr,  it  mtist 
oikce,  if  &is  be  true,  long  smce,  in  the 
infknoy  of  the  world  perhaps,  have 
been  the  scene  of  a  terrific  combat  be- 
tween the  mighty  elements  of  fire  and 
water ;  when  the  ra^g  ses,  uprising 
suddenly  in  a  wild  convtdsion,  set  those 
rocky  barriers  at  defiance,  and  gather- 
ing together  its  impetuous  waters  in 
their  uncontrollable  strength,  rushed 
down  into  this  gaping  wound  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  to  drive  back  the 
flames  to  its  fiery  heart  for  ever. 

As  may  be  supposed,  from  its  thus 
affording  so  secure  an  anchorage,  this 
island  is  well  known  to  all  navigators, 
from  the  commander  of  an  English 
man-of-war,  down  to  the  wild  looking 
master  of  a  *'  mistico,'*  or  pirate  vessel ; 
but  they  resort  to  it  also,  on  account  of 
its  being  almost  ejtclusively  peopled  by 
pilots,  with  whom  it  supines  the  whole 
of  the  Levant,  and  who  are  extremely 
necesftury  in  the  intricate  navigation 
of  those  seas.  These  pilots  have 
establidied  among  themselves  a  regular 
system  of  government,  subsisting  under 
certahi  laws,  to  tiie  infHngement  of 
which  various  penalties  are  attachedf 
and,  with  thehr  wives  and  cMldbren, 
they  form  both  a  numerous  and  thriv- 
ing population-^thanks  to  their  lucra- 
tive trade.  They  are  quite  a  race 
apart,  differing  completely  in  character 
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and  appearance  iV^om  the  natives  of  the 
adjacent  islands;  short,  stout,  hlnff- 
lookingroen,  with  a  great  deal  of  sturdy 
independence  of  manner,  and  invaria- 
bly speaking  several  languages,  of 
which  English  is  almost  always  the 
one  most  familiar  to  them.  They  in- 
habit only  the  upper  part  of  the  town, 
and  80  high  and  steep  is  the  rock  on 
which  it  is  built,  that  from  the  sea  it 
looks  almost  inaccessible ;  it  is  on  this 
account  only  the  more^  fitted  to  be 
their  habitation,  as,  from  the  flat  roofs 
of  their  houses,  they  watch  with  anx- 
ious eyes  the  first  distant  speck  which 
announces  thearrival  ofashipin  search 
of  a  pilot — a  certain  source  of  wealth 
to  one  of  their  number  ;  and  as  it  is 
their  inviolate  law  that  the  fortunate 
individual  who  fir^t  descries  the  prize 
shall  also  be  the  one  to  profit  1^  it, 
this  occupation  almost  entirely  en- 
grosses their  time. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steep  and  rugged 
hills  on  which  the  town  is  built,  there 
lies  a  wide  extensive  plain,  spreading 
down  to  the  sea  on  the  other  side, 
where  the  inhabitants  unoonnected 
with  the  pilotage  have  established 
themselves  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands ;  the  vineyards,  forming  their 
sole  property,  having  clothed  it  almost 
entir^y  with  a*  refreshing  verdure, 
which  alone  relieves  the  eye  from  the 
painful  glare  of  the  sand  and  white 
stones  that  every  where  else  predomi- 
nate on  the  island.  Some  parts  of  this 
plain  are  extremely  unhealthy,  not- 
withstanding the  hot  springs  with 
which  it  abounds,  whose  medicinal 
qualities  are  highly  esteemed  by  the 
natives.  There  lies  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  a  whole  town  entirely 
deserted,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
have  been  driven  by  fever.  It  is  of  no 
great  antiquity,  having  been  built  by 
the  Genoese  some  two  hundred  years 
ago ;  but  the  buildings,  for  the  most 
part  large  and  handsome,  are  perfectly 
entire. 

The  epidemic  which  exterminated 
the  population  had  probably  been  as 
sudden  as  it  was  deadly ;  for  every 
thing  remains  in  the  town  exactly  as 
though  the  inhabitants  had  left  it  but 
an  hour  before ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  curious  than  to  walk  through 
the  silent  streets  from  house  to  house, 
where  the  doors  stand  wide  open,  as 
if  the  inmates  were  just  about  to  re- 
turn, and  see  every  thing  telling  so 


palpably  of  life,  where  all  is  cold  and 
lifeless. 

It  was  among  the  stones  and  wild 
brushwood  of  this  burning  plain,  that 
those  relics  of  ancient  times  already 
mentioned  have  been  found,  and  its 
rough  exterior  probably  conceals  still 
greater  treasures,  which  may  not  see 
the  light  till  the  eyes  of  other  genera- 
tions have  opened  to  it ;  for  those  al- 
ready rescued  from  the  dust  have  only 
been  the  result  of  recent  discoveries. 
The  first  of  these  was  acctdental,  but 
it  brought  to  light  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  gems  of* antiquity —  the 
statue  commonly  called  the  Venus  o£ 
Milo,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
King  of  the  French.  It  was  unex- 
pectedly discovered  by  a  peasant  who 
was  digging  out  the  groqnd  for  stones, 
and  excavations  have  since  then  been 
made  several  times  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  spot,  under  the  idea  that  this  ad- 
mirable piece  of  sculpture  is  a  status 
of  one  of  the  nine  muses,  and  that 
her  eight  sisters  are  still  imprisoned  in 
the  jealous  earth,  till  a  similar  acci- 
dent shall  reveal  their  buried  beauty ; 
or,  as  others  have  supposed,  that  it 
represents  Venus  at  the  moment  when 
the  golden  apple  was  awarded  to  her, 
and  that  the  three  statues  of  Paris, 
Juno,  and  Pallas  may  have  accompju 
nied  hers. 

Close  to  the  spot  where  this  vala- 
able  prize  was  obtained,  is  a  most 
beautiful  amphitheatre  of  pore  white 
marble,  in  a  state  of  admirable  preser- 
vation. It  is  the  property  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  by  whom  it  was  'princi- 
pally excavated.  Unfortunately  the 
money  which  be  lefl  for  that  purpose 
when  be  visited  the  island  some  years 
since,  was  expended  before  the  work 
was  complete,  so  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  range  of  seats  is  still 
imbedded  in  the  earth.  This  theatre^ 
the  workmanship  of  which  is  singularly 
delicate  and  finished,  is  inferior  in  size 
and  beauty  only  to  that  of  the  an^ 
cient  Hiero,  the  city  of  Esculapina, 
which,  from  its  position  exactly  be- 
tween Mycenae  and  Epidaurus,  as  well 
as  its  unequalled  magnificence,  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  interesting  in  Greece. 
That  of  Milo,  however,  has  an  addi- 
tional charm  in  its  lonely  and  desolate 
position.  It  lies  in  a  very  wilderness 
of  rocks,  and  stones,  and  tangleid 
brushwood,  and  a  most  singular  sensa- 
tion is  produced  by  the  suckUn  ap|>eaF- 
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ance  in  this  barren  spot,  of  so  striking 
a  memorial  of  the  past,  perfect  as  an 
oljeot  of  art,  and  speaking  eloquently 
not  only  of  beings  whose  efistence  is 
unknown,  and  whose  very  dust  must 
long  since  have  been  whirled  from 
their  crumbling  tombs  by  the  winds 
of  heaven,  but  telling  of  their  plea- 
sures and  amusements,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  means  they,  like  us,  devised,  to 
speed  the  winged  hours  of  their  most 
brief  existence — an  existence  whose  re* 
deemless  space  has  already  been  for 
them  succeeded  by  untold  centuries! 
The  i^rst  appearance  of  the  theatre  in 
this  solitude  is,  indeed,  so  very  unex- 
peeted,  that  it  would  almost  seem  as 
though  it  could  scarce  be  more  so,  did 
it  burst  on  the  view  actually  alive  with 
all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  must 
have  filled  it  once ;  but  instead  of  this 
a  death-like  stillness  prevails — that 
solemn  and  mournful  stillness  which, 
from  our  association  of  ideas,  seems 
peculiar  to  ruins.  The  serpents  and 
liiards  glide  unmolested  over  the  seats 
once  reserved  for  the  spectators  ;  the 
arena  is  choked  up  with  thorns  and 
weeds ;  and  at  nieht,  the  fire-flies  and 
falling  stars,  shedding  their  radiance 
in  the  midst  of  solitude  and  desolation, 
replace  the  innumerable  lamps  that 
once  ahone  on  life,  and  beauty,  and 
genius — all  gone  down  to  decay. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  a  stranger  is 
seen  in  this  curious  island,  and  the 
good  French  consul,  whose  twenty 
years'  residence  as  sole  European 
among  the  natives  of  Milo,  has  com- 
pletely identified  him  with  them  in 
ideas  and  habits,  is  quite  happy  to  pro- 
fit by  any  opportunity  of  pouring  forth 
a  small  portion  of  the  information  he 
has  amused  himself  by  collecting  re- 
specting the  antiquiUes.  He  it  was  who 
had  dismterred  the  unrivalled  Venus 
from  the  bed  of  dust  where  she  had 
lain  80  long,  and  most  enthusiastic  is 
hb  account  of  the  excitement  attend- 
ant on  the  discovery.  His  description 
of  the  result  of  a  much  more  recent 
exeaaration  is,  however,  still  more  in- 
teresting, from  the  palpable  verifica- 
tion it  affords  to  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  still  considered  a  mere 
romantic  legend.  It  had  long  been  a 
tradition  in  the  bland  that  in  the  days 
when  Milo  was  a  kingdom  and  Naxos 
a  principality,  there  was  a  certain  kiog 
of  Milo  who  had  one  fair  daughter, 
while  the  Duke  of  Naxos  had  one 


brave  son.  Now,  these  two  potentates 
were  at  war  with  each  other,  and  so 
dire  were  the  battles  they  fought  that 
there  was  some  risk  of  their  ending 
the  warfare  by  exterminating  the 
whole  populations  of  both  their  dimi- 
nutive states.  Moved  by  this  fear, 
the  Duke  of  Naxos  finally  made  a 
grand  effort,  and  manned  a  fleet,  of 
which  his  son  took  the  command,  and 
forthwith  set  sail  for  the  enemy's  coun-' 
try,  with  a  strong  resolution  to  con- 
quer or  to  die.  Instead,  however,  of 
doing  either,  the  prince  onlv  got  mar- 
ried ;  for  the  first  sight  which  met  his 
eyes  on  landing  was  the  beautifiil 
Chrysohoe  (so  called  from  her  long 
golden  hair),  standing  by  the  side  of 
the  king,  her  father,  and  before  the 
setting  of  that  evening's  sun,  all  par- 
ties had  come  to  the  decision  that  a 
marriage  would  be  a  far  more  pacific 
and  agreeable  termination  to  the  long 
dissension  than  a  battle.  The  young 
couple  were  united  accordingly,  and, 
for  the  space  of  a  year,  the  rival  states 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity  to 
which  they  had  long  been  strangers. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  beauti- 
ful Chrysohoo  suddenly  died,  and, 
short-lived  as  herself,  the  peace  was 
broken  up,  to  be  resumed  no  more  till 
both  islands  were  reduced  to  submis- 
sion by  the  Venetians,  and  united  un- 
der their  dominion.  In  1840,  the 
French  consul  was  requested  by  the 
Greek  government  to  superintend  some 
excavations  which  were  to  be  made  in 
a  long  range  of  subterranean  passages, 
extending  to  a  considerable  distance 
under  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
plain  ;  they  were  of  vast  antiquity, 
and  for  whatever  purpose  they  had 
originally  been  constructed,  it  was 
evident  they  had  at  one  period  been 
used  as  tombs,  on  which  account 
it  was  thought  likely  that  some  valu- 
able discoveries  miffht  be  made  in  their 
dark  recesses.  Nothing  was  found, 
however,  till  the  very  last  chamber  was 
reached,  and  then  scarcely  had  the 
workman  dug  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  when  they  un- 
covered a  magnificent  marble  sarco- 
phagus perfectly  entire,  and  what  was 
yet  more  singular,  because  so  rare, 
bearing  a  long  inscription.  The  con- 
sul, absolutely  trembling  with  eager- 
ness, soon  cleared  away  the  dust  sufii- 
ciently  to  render  the  words  legible, 
and  read,  in  pure  Homeric  Greek,  a 
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paneffyric  on  tlm  bf  a«jktfcd  Ctrynlboe, 
aau^tcr  of  SopjvvMf  ki]ig4^MUo«««l 
wife  to  the  priooa  of  Nww^-wbQift  »#>- 
t«lrem«iD» Uy  embalmed  withkD.  It  was 
some  time  before  the  proper  afttbority 
could  be  obtained  for  openiog  the  ae- 
pttlcbre ;  but  finally  an  impatient  groi^ 
were  oollecied  round  it  £»r  tbat  pwr- 
po8e>  eacb  one  bearing  a  torob»  aa  of 
oourae  not  a  gleam  of  dayligbt  could 
be  visible  in  this  bidden  reeesa.  Tbe 
coverine  of  tbe  sarcophagus  was  with 
soHie  difficulty  remo?ed«  another  lid 
presented  its^i  which  was  also  taken 
off,  and  then  to  tbe  amazed,  almost 
awe-stricken  spectators^  the  dead  of  so 
many  centuries  was  disclosed  to  their 
view,  to  all  appearance  as  perfect  in 
form  and  features  as  in  that  Ancient 
time  when  the  fair  Cbrysohoe  was  laid 
within  her  grave  by  the  sorrowing  bus- 
band  and  father.  There  she  lay  in 
her  gorgeous  robes^  every  fold  of  which 
seemed  eoytire,  her  lox^  fair  hair  sweep- 
ing round  her«  and  b^  neck  and  arms 
retaining  the  roundness  of  form  which 
indicates  extreme  youth>  decorated 
with  golden  ornaments.  There  she 
lay,  still  deepipg  ealm  and  undisturbed 
tbe  deep  sleep  which  had  lulled  her  for 
some  thousand  vears ;  but  even  as 
thcT  looked  on  the  wonderful  visioAy 
it  began  to  melt  away  before  tb^ 
eyes,  the  action  of  the  outer  air  pro- 
duced an  instantaneous  effect^  and  in  a 
£bw  seconds  there  remained  of  the 
whole  not  so  much  light  dust  as  the 
consul  oould  scrape  together  in  bis  two 
hands ;  tbe  gold  ornaments  alone  were 
£ound  when  all  the  rest  bad  entirely 
disappeared^  and  their  beautiful  an- 
tique form  renders  them  extremely 
valuable,  especially  a  circlet  for  tbe 
head  of  solid  gold,  bearing  the  name 
of  Cbrysohoe,  which  was  presented  to 
the  queen  of  Greece. 

At  some  distance  from  the  caverns 
in  which  the  tomb  of  the  princess  was 
discovered^  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
subterranean  labyrinth,  which  would 
alone  suffice  to  render  this  island  ex- 
tremely interesting,  both  from  the  sin- 
gularity and  ingenuity  of  its  construc- 
tion, and  from  its  great  antiquity,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
min^although  its  existence  is  known 
bistoncally  as  a  work  already  ancient 
shortly  after  thePeloponesian  war,  from 
its  connexion  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner with  thd^fate  of  Chrysohoe's  father, 
SopyruSf  last  king  of  Milo,  about  tbat 
period. 


Evea  with  the  atsiiliane^ftcipt- 
rect  plan  of  tbis.extMordinMf  kfaf- 
rlnth,  it  is  no  eaiy  maUee  i»  .gwya 
distinct  idRi  of  its  ]Miiture>  «r  .^  iAs 
admirable  adaptation  to  tbe^  ptarp^n 
for  which  it  evidenti^y  was  firat.MB- 
trived— that  of «  def^nee  to  tbe  n9m 
try.  Its  turnings  and  windiMB>jMi- 
ried  dowa  considerably  below  tbo  loKtl 
of  the  sea»  are  very  intrioatej  and  iiie 
loaans  ofoonoealment*  as  weUasibe 
precautbns  taken  against  atta^y  «iMt 
cunningly  devised.  It  is  indeed  «-a 
strai^  memento  of  tbe  degradatiefi  to 
which  tbe  human  raoe  may  faU»  sinee 
they  could  so  prey  the  one  i4>oa  :tbe 
otberf  that  the  weaker  party  nste 
forced  thus  to  burrow  like  moW'ib 
the  earthy  bulged  down  hj  tbek.fivp 
fellow-creatures.  Even  bow  thai  ill 
secrets  are  exposed  to  all  ourioiiii  ^pw, 
it  is  hardly  posuble  to  discover  the 
entrance  to  this  subterranean  stroiig- 
hold^  so  cleverly  baa  it  baesL  irrtnowi 
to  deceive  the  eye»  as  merely  a  smuU 
natural  chasm  in  the  rock.  Having 
passed  the  outer  cavern  into  which  tbia 
open3>  a  flight  of  steps  leads  4ewiir'4P 
it  would  seem*  to  the  ver^  depths, iqf 
tbe  ear^.  The  darkness  is  of  opufRp 
intense,  and  the  air,  though  far  from 
cold,  has  that  heavy,  lifeless  chill  wbic)i 
is  always'produced  hy  the  total  abaenee 
of  all  those  warm  perfumes  with  which 
it  is  impregnated  whea  exposed  to  tbe 
influences  of  a  living  nature.  ^ 

A  very  ingenious  oontdvance  ior 
defence  alrea4y  presents  itself  at  tJ|^ 
point — a  solid  wall  of  stone  faces  tbeae 
stepsy  and  would  seem  ta  teeminate  ^ 
vault  ^together,  but  ^  contains  two 
arrow  boles,  through  which  these  If 
any  other  deadhr  imssile  might  be  di- 
rected against  the  persona  descendioig 
tbe  stairs^  which  comnumicate  with  ^ 
concealed  chamber  bebindf  only  i^coes- 
sible  by  an  immense  circuit  from  t^ 
other  end  of  tbe  labyrinth.  Tbewoc|»- 
manship  of  this  curious  place  is  all  tne 
more  extraordinary  tbat  there  is  no 
building  whatever,  and  the  whole  intlil- 
cate  web,  as  it  were,  of  chambers  andpM- 
sages,  is  entirely  hewn  out  of  tbe  ro<^ 
T^ing  an  abrupt  turn  from  the  dirfi^ 
tion  in  which  the  sUurs  would  seem  to 
lead,  a  low,'  narrow  passage,  wbicb  a 
man  can  only  enter  on  his  bands  and 
knees,  branches  oflf  suddenly,  and  is  met 
at  some  distance  by  a  similar  contriv- 
ance to  tbat  already  descHbed;  it  tb^ 
doubles  again,  and  after  windiMLpboiit 
somewhat  as  if  it  were  a  pwSrmad 
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hj  a  gig»itie  serpent  as  it  pierced  its 
waj  through  the  earthy  termiDates  in 
a  MeoDd  flight  of  steps.  From  these 
a  DJUTow  vomitory  leads  past  two 
dwmbers,  where  a  few  men  stationed 
waaMXk  might  do  deadly  execution  on 
tlH>6e  attempting  to  penetrate  further ; 
and  finally^  after  descending  seyeral 
timesy  and  twisting  round  almost  in  a 
circ^y  it  opens  into  a  large  chamber 
which  is  arranged  with  benches  fashion- 
ed in  the  wall,  and  a  fountain  in  the 
centre.  It  has  also  a  communication 
with  the  upper  world  by  means  of  a 
creyice  in  the  roclc,  the  work  half  of 
Bature  half  of  arty  slanting  upwards^  so 
that  no  advantage  can  be  taken  of  it 
froiB  the  outside  even  were  it  per- 
ceived. Beyond  this  again  there  is  a 
Itetle  chamber  vet  more  secret,  which 
was  the  last  refuge  and  ultimately  the 
tomb  of  SopjruSy  the  conquered  king 
fif  Mik>.  It  is  related  that  he  and  his 
p«^  had  sided  with  the  Lacediemo- 
niaiMy  and  after  the  war  the  exasperated 
Atbeniansy  determined  to  ayenge  them- 
sdvesy  came  down  upon  Milo  with  their 
Minies  and  speedily  subdued  the  whole 
island.  As  soon  as  all  hope  was  over,  and 
tiie  doom  of  the  unfortunate  king  but 
too  certain^  he  fled  to  these  subterranean 
ea:vern8y  whose  existence  was  unknown 
to  the  enerayy  and  concealed  himself 
ia  the  labyrinth.  Here  he  lay  hid,  it 
is  saidy  for  several  weeks,  the  peasants 
supplying  him  with  foody  through  the 
cipening  which  has  been  described  in 
toe  large  chamber ;  at  last  the  men 
liaving  been  obeerved  to  cany  provi^ 
aions  to  that  quarter,  suspicion  was 
«xcitedy  and  a  minute  search  having 
been  made  of  the  whole  groundy  his 
retreat  was  discovered  —  still  with 
aneh  means  of  defence  as  this  laby- 
rinth has  been  shown  to  possess,  it  was 
not  taken  without  a  long  resistance. 
The  Athenians  had  to  fight  their  way 
incb  by  inch,  and  th^  Anally  drove 
Sopyrns  with  a  few  of  his  followers 
into  the  very  inmost  cell.  Even  here 
lie  made  so  resolute  a  standy  that  they 
terminated  the  whole  business  at  last 
in  a  summary  and  most  horrible  man- 
ner. They  heaped  up  wood  and  straw 
before  the  one  narrow  inlety  to  which 
they  set  fircy  and  soon  stifled  the  un- 
ibrtunate  kingy  who  thus  died  as  cruel 
a  death  as  could  well  be  conceived ; 
buried  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  earthy 
with  the  fire  all  arotmdy  from  which 
there  was  no  escapCy  eating  its  way 
towards  him. 
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But  Milo  can  boast  of  heroes  and 
heroines  in  the  present  day  as  well  as 
in  those  ancient  timeSy  the  record  «f 
whose  adventures  and  whose  suffer- 
ings may  be  gathered,  not  from  the 
crumbling  sepulchre,  but  from  the 
living  lips  of  the  persons  themselveSy 
and  with  a  far  deeper  interest,  since 
instead  of  bidding  us  look  througii 
the  long  vista  of  ages  at  the  mighty 
deeds  of  mighty  men,  th^  bring  be- 
fore us  humble  individuals  who  can 
speak  to  our  hearts,  of  trials  ^nd 
in  the  natural  ties  and  affections  com- 
mon to  us  all.  There  is  one  in  par- 
ticular who  claims  special  attention. 
Good  old  Stamina  certiunly  at  first 
sight  does  not  inspire  the  idea  of  & 
heroine — she  is  very  short,  very  fat, 
with  a  homely,  pleasant  countenanoe, 
where  a  smile  is  always  to  be  founds 
she  passes  the  day  seated  on  a  carpet 
at  the  door  of  a  little  hut,  diligendy 
using  that  instrument,  obsolete  in 
Englandy  a  distaff;  she  dearly  lovte 
to  gosnp  with  every  one  who  passes 
by,  and  it  requires  y&tj  little  per- 
suasion to  induce  her  to  take  down 
an  old  tambourine  from  the  waU,  on 
which  she  accompanies  herself  while 
she  sings  in  a  cracked  voicoy  a  neyer 
endingy  never  chan^ff  soi^y  about 
two  wonderful  birds  who  sat  upon  a 
rose  trecy  and  dances  all  the  time  a 
*'pas  seul"  of  her  own  invention. 

Nevertheless,  flve-and-twen^  years 
ago.  Stamina  was  voung  and  hand- 
some, and  she  dwelt  in  a  beautiful 
little  yillage  in  Attica,  with  her  hus* 
band  and  her  four  children.  Her  bus* 
band  cultivated  his  vineyard;  Stamina 
rode  fourteen  miles  on  her  donkey 
every  day  to  sell  the  produce,  and 
they  lived  on  olives  and  bread,  and 
were  happy.  But  the  revolutiouy  by 
which  this  poor  woman  was  destined 
to  be  so  great  a  sufferery  had  already 
broken  out  all  over  Greece,  and  whilst 
in  the  seat  of  war,  the  batties  had 
more  than  once  left  the  Greeks  con- 
querors, elsewhere  the  Turks  re- 
venged themselves,  by  laying  waste 
the  country,  burning  and  saciung  the 
towns,  and  slaughtering  indiscrimi- 
nately all  within  their  reach.  As  yet 
Stamina's  native  village  had  nestled 
so  securely  in  the  heart  of  a  deep 
olive  grove,  that  bloodshed  and  striie 
had  never  reached  it,  but  its  hour 
came  at  length  not  less  terrible  that 
it  was  delayed.  A  skirmish  took  place 
at  a  short  distance  from  this  spoty 
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between  some  stragglers  from  the 
maia  body  of  the  Greek  army,  and  a 
Bnmber  of  Turkish  troops,  hastening 
Xo  the  scene  of  action.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  village  flew  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  countrymen — both 
were  speedily  overpowered,  and  as 
soon  as  the  fray  was  over^  the  oon- 
^oerors  poured  down  into  that  peace* 
/ul  home,  sla;fiajBf  all  alike,  women 
and  children,  infirm  and  aged,  with- 
out mercy. 

The  only  chance  of  escape  was  in 
immediate  flight,  they  knew  while 
one  defenceless  victim  yet  breathed, 
the  savage  fury  of  their  enemies  would 
not  abate;  but  there  were  villages 
at  no  great  distance  in  the  moun- 
tain as  yet  unmolested,  which  might 
ji£(brd  a  refuge  till  the  chances  of 
■war  should  bring  the  scourge  on 
them  alsA.  And  thither  those  of  the 
miserable  population  whose  activity 
or  ingenuity  could  enable  them  to 
elude  their  pursaers»  now  prepared 
to  fly.  Even  this  was  a  most  pre- 
<9urious  hope,  and  few  attempted  it 
bat  to  perish,  for  the  olive  grove  be- 
neath whose  shade  they  dwelt  was 
on  idl  sides  surrounded  by  an  open 
plain,  which  must  be  traversed,  and 
which  the  hostile  cavalrv  were  scouring 
in  all  directions,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  wantonly  putting  to  death  the 
straggling  nigitives.  To  none  would 
tiie  prospect  of  escape  seem  more 
slight  thui  to  poor  Stamina :  her  hus- 
band had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
yosh  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
thence  he  had  staggered  home  se- 
verely wpunded,  to  announce  to  her 
that  the  slaughter  had  commenced, 
and  that  a  few  minutes  more  roust 
place  themselves  and  their  defence- 
less children  under  the  merciless 
sword  of  the  eonouerors;  he  was 
fiftint  with  loss  of  blood,  and  all 
energy  seemed  to  have  abandoned 
him ;  he  sunk  on  the  ground  in  utter 
despondency ;  but  Stamina  had  a 
etout  heart,  and  she  would  not  see 
all  she  most  loved,  destroyed  without 
«t  least  an  efibrt  to  save  them.  The 
nearest  place  of  refuge  was  at  least  fif- 
teen miles  off*  and  she  well  knew  that 
hw  husband*  in  his  present  condition, 
would  never  reach  it ;  but  a  sudden 
iDsphration  suggested  to  her  that 
there  was  a  little  church  some  fi>ur 
or  five  miles  distant  on  the  oppo« 
site  side  oi  thtt  plain,  which  would 


afford  a  secure  conoealmeot  £»r  that 
night  at  least,  if  he  could  drag  Us 
weakened  limbs  so  far.  There  wvi 
no  time  to  be  lost ;  already  stridiBg 
on  from  house  to  house^  violence  and 
murder  were  at  work ;  nearer  a«d 
nearer  came  those  awful  sounds,  ever 
the  samei  ever  repeated  on  ead&thresk- 
hold  and  each  hearth--the  mingkd 
voices  of  triumph  and  despair^  the 
hoarse  cry  of  agony  and  death,  and 
the  wild  curse  of  the  assassin,  the 
scoffing  laugh  answering  the  vam  ap- 
peid  for  mercy»  the  shriek  of  terror 
from  beings  too  young  to  know  dbatii 
till  it  was  felt,  and  that  sound  the 
most  mournful  which  can  ever  fall 
on  human  ear — the  wail  of  the  mother 
over  the  child  she  cannot  save.  - 

Stamina  knew  well  that  their  ene- 
mies would  but  wait  till  they  had  ex- 
terminated the  whole  inhabitants  before 
they  burned  the  village  to  the  ground, 
therefore  to  delay  was  certain  death, 
and  she  almost  despaired  of  bdng  aUe 
to  rouse  her  husband  firom  the  apathy 
into  which  weakness  and  suffering  had 
plunged  him ;  hut  there  was  somiShiag 
more  powerful  in  her  own  energy  than 
she  was  aware  of.  He  was  passive  as 
a  child  when  she  told  him  her  plans, 
and  rose  mechanically  as  sM>a  as  she 
had  bound  up  his  wounds.  Of  her  fev 
children,  two  were  boys  of  seveo  and 
eight  years  of  age ;  on%  an  infiHii  a 
few  months  old,  she  tied  on  her  baek, 
thus  leaving  her  arms  free  to  support 
her  totterii^  husband ;  and  the  third, 
a  little  creature  just  able  to  walk  alone, 
clung  to  her  dress  and  ran  by  her  side. 
Thus  surrounded.  Stamina  kfk  htr 
much-loved  cottage^  which  a  few  Mi- 
nutes later  was  a  prey  to  the  flamei^ 
and  set  out  on  her  perilous  jowmey. 
A  very  few  steps  led  them  out  of  die 
olive  grove  into  the  open  plain,  and  it 
was  only  here  that  she  was  made  fully 
aware  how  great  was  the  danger  they 
incurjred.  The  vast  space  seeiaed  ao- 
tually  ahve  with  horsemen,  careering 
to  and  fro,  and  the  ceaseless  report  cm 
firearms,  as  well  as  the  yet  more  omi- 
nous shrieks  which  resounded  fkr  and 
near,  might  well  impress  her  withthe 
belief  that  she  and  her  family  would 
but  share  the  fate  of  many  other  vie* 
tims  ;  they  could  only  prooeed  by  con- 
cealing themselves  continually  among 
the  low  myrtle  bushes  which  studded 
the  plain,  whenever  a  troop  of  ihS 
enemy  passed  near  them  in  their  teek^ 
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kss  course;  and  then  they  generaUy 
plunged  their  soimitars  into  the  brush- 
wood on  the  chance  of  finding  some 
lurking  viotimi  causing  a  verj  spasm 
of  fear  at  the  heart  of  poor  Stamina> 
as  she  cowered  down  with  her  bleed- 
ing husband  and  terrified  children  ; 
hot  they  were  wonderfully  preserved, 
and  pursued  their  way  steadily,  though 
slowly.  Night  was  coming  on,-  and 
the  searceiy  perceptible  twilight  of 
that  brilliant  climate  offered  no  effec- 
tual shade ;  already  the  strong  light  of 
the  full  moon  rendered  every  object 
distiocty  and  their  danger  was  as  great 
as  in  the  brightest  noon. 

Weary  and  most  painful  was  their 
tedious  coiurse.  Often  did  the  wound- 
ed man  seem  about  to  sink  beneath  his 
sufferings,  mental  and  bodily ;  and 
again  and  again  did  his  heroic  wife 
nerve  her  weak  arm  to  bear  his  weight, 
and  spoke  bold  words  of  hope  to  cheer 
his  Ibinting  spirit.  Often  did  sights 
meet  her  eyes  which  made  her  wo- 
man's heart  grow  sick,  and  came  cloth- 
ed in  a  deeper  horror  heoause  she  con- 
nected them  with  the  actual  danger  of 
her  own  dear  ones.  Sometimes  their 
feet  stumbled  among  the  stiffening 
corpses  of  beings  full  of  life  and  hope 
a  few  hours  before,  or  the  still  breath- 
ing bodies  of  the  wounded  left  welter- 
ing tn  their  blood ;  and  sometimes  poor 
Stamina  turned  away  her  streaming 
eyes  that  she  might  not  see  a  little 
child  lying  on  the  lifeless  breast  of  one 
who  had  been  a  mother  like  herself. 
One  half  of  their  miserable  journey 
bad  been  accomplished  in  safety ;  the 
moon  was  now  shedding  the  full  ra- 
diance of  her  mild  beams,  too  pure  and 
peaceful  for  such  a  sight,  on  the  ghast- 
ly scene  of  carnage,  and  by  their  light 
Stamina  could  distinguish  far  off,  like 
a  beacon  of  safety,  a  Tittle  white  speck 
on  the  purple  heath,  which  she  knew 
was  the  church  they  sought  to  reach. 
J«st  then,  when  her  heart  would  have 
bounded  with  hope,  the  wearied  child, 
who  was  olifiging  to  her  side,  and  for 
some  time  past  had  told  her  by  his 
ceaseless  moans,  not  one  of  which  was 
lost  upon  her  ear,  that  his  feeble  limbs 
could  bear  him  on  no  further,  sunk 
utterly  exhausted  on  the  ground.  She 
saarcely  required  to  look  on  the  poor 
infant  to  be  aware  that  he  could  indeed 
proceed  no  longer,  and  even  in  that 
hour  of  agony  aad  fear  she  wept  to  «ce 
how  his  little  feet  were  \rounded  by  the 


thorns  and  stoees.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  She  could  not  attempt  to  carry 
him,  fbr  she  already  bore  one  child  on 
her  shoulders,  and  all  her  remaining 
strength  must  be  given  to  support  her 
husband  ;  she  might  indeed  leave  him 
there,  and  retturn  for  him  when  she 
had  placed  the  rest  of  her  family  in 
safety ;  but  such  a  risk  was  fearful ; 
if  he  were  discovered  by  the  enemy, 
they  would  not  assuredly  spare  what 
might  one  day  become  a  defender  of 
Greece,  and  even  if  he  escaped  all  hu- 
man foes,  were  there  not  hungry  jack- 
als and  poisonous  snakes  ever  haunt- 
ing that  beautiful  plain  by  night  ?  A 
mother  called  on  to  abandon  her  child 
in  danger  I  It  was  a  fearful  struggle, 
yet  to  demur  might  be  death  to  the 
whole  party.  Her  agonized  reflections 
were  cut  short  by  the  quick  tramp  of 
horses'  feet  sounding  in  the  distance* 
She  looked  down  once  more  upon  her 
child ;  he  had  already  sunk,  in  bis  guile- 
less ignorance  of  evil,  into  a  deep  sleep, 
as  calmly  as  when,  in  her  cottage  home, 
she  could  lull  him  to  rest  with  her 
cheerful  songs.  Stamina  hesitated  no 
longer ;  she  lifted  him  up  gently  and 
laid  hhn  beneath  the  shade  of  a  large 
myrtle  bush  that  grew  near,  arranging 
the  branches  over  him  so  that  he  should 
be  entirely  concealed  f^om  any  casual 
passer  by;  then  she  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  over  his  placid  brow,  and,  not 
trusting  herself  to  look  on  the  sweet  in- 
nocent face  she  mightneyer  see  agiun,she 
turned  away  to  resume  their  toilsome 
march.  But  from  that  moment  Sta- 
mina felt  no  more  the  sharp  stones  that 
cut  her  feet,  nor  the  weariness  of  her 
exhausted  limbs ;  and  at  times  even  the 
voice — ^^owing  every  instant  more 
feeble — of  her  dying  husband,  fell  un- 
heeded on  her  ear,  when  she  fancied 
she  heard,  in  the  sighing  of  the  breese, 
the  plaintive  wail  of  her  deserted  babe. 
Their  own  immediate  danger  became 
less  g^eat  as  they  proceeded ;  for  the 
church,  built  in  an  isolated  position,  as 
hundreds  of  these  beautiful  little  places 
of  worship  are  in  Greece,  solely  fsr 
the  use  of  any  passing  traveller,  was 
quite  out  of  the  line  of  road  which  would 
have  been  taken  by  the  other  fHigitives, 
on  their  way  to  the  mountains,  and 
was  consequently  lef^  unappi'oached 
by  the  active  troops  of  the  extermina- 
tors. For  the  last  mile,  the  stiffening 
limbs  of  the  wounded  man  became  al- 
most powerle«8,  and  he  was  seized  with 
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a  raging  thirst  which  rendered  every 
moment  one  of  torture.  StHl  they 
struggled  on :  the  we&ry  distance  vas 
trayersed — the  goal  attuned  at  last» 
and  both  fell  almost  equally  exhausted 
on  the  threshold  of  then?  holy  place  of 
refuge^  Stamina  only  w^ted  to  draw 
one  long  breath,  and  to  remove  the 
little  in&it  ttom  her  aching  shoulders, 
before,  eager  to  relieve  the  torment  of 
the  wounded  man,  she  hurried  to  the 
fountain,  which  was  at  a  short  dift* 
tance — according  to  the  invariable 
custom  of  that  country,  the  site  of  a 
church  being  always  chosen  from  its 
vicinity  to  a  spring.  She  speedily  re- 
turned, bearing  a  vase  of  water,  and 
able  almost  to  rejoice  at  the  thought 
of  how  refreshing  it  would  be  to  the 
parched  and  blackened  lips  of  her  poor 
nusband.  He  was  lying  near  the  al- 
tar, over  which,  as  usual,  hung  a  lamp, 
certain  at  all  times  to  be  kept  lighted, 
however  isolated  and  deserted  might 
be  the  church,  as  there  never  fails  to 
be  some  pious  personage  willing  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  for  that  purpose. 

He  did  not  move  as  she  i^proached, 
and  when  she  raised  his  head  so  that 
the  feeble  rays  of  light  iell  on  his 
ffhastly  features,  she  saw  at  onea  t&al 
he  was  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Spar** 
tan-like,  he  had  toiled  on.'  to  the  last ; 
his  wounds  had  probably  originally 
been  mortal,  and  his  exertions  had 
only  hastened  the  termination  of  his 
sufferings.  All  was  now  forgotten, 
bat  that  the  husband  of  her  youth  was 
exphrine  in  her  arms.  She  pillowed 
his  head  on  her  knees-«she  oaued  him 
by  his  name,  and  moistened  hit  livid 
brow  with  the  cool  water;  but  she 
soon  saw  that  nothing  could  be  done ; 
the  death  rattle  was  in  his  throat ;  his 
lips  refused  to  form  even  an  inarticulate 
sound ;  and  his  glazing  eyes  wandered 
oyer  her  faoe  without  a  sign  of  recog- 
nition. It  was,  indeed,  a  mournful 
scene  in  that  lonely,  deserted  chapel, 
iUummated  by  the  dim  rays  of  the 
little  lamp.  The  two  elder  childroi 
unable,  notwithstanding  their  extreme 
fatigue,  to  sleep  on  the  presence  of  a 
something  awful  whidi  they  did  not 
understand,  crept  close  together^  and 
sat  with  dilated  eyes  gazing  od  their 
d^ing  father.  His  moans  grew  feebler, 
his  breathing  more  diiBcult ;  but  the 
death  struggle  is  a  hard  one ;  a  strong 
man  parts  not  easily  with  life ;  and 
hour  after  hour  glided  away,  before 


that  dark,  indescribable  shade,  not  to 
be  mistaken,  passed  over  his  l^ce^ 
and  Stamina,  placing  her  trembling 
hand  on  the  stonj  forehead,  knew  that 
she  was  widow. 

We  must  not  intrude  on  her  first  burst 
of  grief— such  sorrow  is  too  sacred 
even  for  description.  Some  time  elapsed 
biefor«  she  moved,  and  the  Krst  tiiaugfat 
unconnected  with  that  cold  corpe^ 
which  woke  in  her  mind,  was  fbr  the 
poor  defenceless  babe  deserted  on  the 
dreary  plain.  Here  was  a  chdm  strong- 
er than  any  which  might  retain  her  by 
the  lifeless  form  of  him  who  eould  suf- 
fer no  more.  She  was  the  widow  of 
tiie  dead,  but  the  mother  of  the  llvfng, 
and  true  to  the  strongest  tie  which  can 
bind  a  woman's  heart,  even  with  her 
husband's  cold  hand  within  her  own,  her 
thoughts  fl^w  over  the  moonlit  heath 
to  the  Gfhild  perishing,  perhaps^  at  tint 
very  moment.  She  arose,  and  pro- 
ceeded decently  to  arrange  the  limbs 
of  the  corpse,  crossing  the  arms  over 
the  still  breast,  in  the  attitude  of  calm 
Bubmission  in  which  the  dead  in  that 
country  are  always  laid  out.  The 
three  children  for  some  time  past  had 
been  wrapt  in  profooad  slumber,  and 

Suietly  reposed  by  the  ftide  of  the  fiu 
ler,  whose  real  waa  so  much  deeper 
tliBa  even  that  steep  of  innocence.  She 
carefully  trimmed  the  lamp,  whose  hint 
light  Was  shed  over  this  strange  scene, 
and  then,  stern  and  tearless,  she  left 
the  church.  Day  was  just  breaking 
as  Stamina  began  to  retrace  her  steps 
along  the  path  4ibe  had  trodden  so  pain- 
fully a  fbv  honra  before,  and  a  bitter 
pang  shot  through  her  breast,  as  she 
thought  of  him  who  troold  require  her 
love  and  her  support  no  more.  Of 
fatigue  or  exhaustion  she  felt  nothing, 
thus  travelling  between^the  spot  whioi 
held  her  dead  husband,  and  that  which 
cradled  her  living  child.  Very  rapkUy 
was  the  distance  acconiplishedthis  time, 
and  lon^  before  she  reached  the  place, 
the  instinct  of  the  mother  had  distin- 
g^shed  the  bush  where  she  left  her 
babe.  Her  fears  increased  almost  to 
torture.  Would  she  find  him  at  all, 
and  if  she  did,  might  it  not  be  as  a 
mangled  corpse?  When  at  last  she 
stood  on  the  very  spot  itself,  her  hands 
seemed  powerless  to  move  aside  the 
brushwood  where  she  had  laid  him  ; 
with  one  wild  effort  she  tore  it 
asunder,  and  there,  uninjured,  u]i&« 
turbed,   calmly.  reposiDg  among  the 
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green  branches  which  were  shedding  the  fatigues  of  that  dreadful  night,  and 
their  blossoms  on  his  innocent  face,  the  fourth  died  of  fever. 
her  little  child  lay  smiling  in  peace-  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
ful  slumber.  Stamina  fell  on  her  amount  of  misfortune  which  has  been 
kneesy  and  for  the  first  time  a  gush  i^ppointed  to  this  poor  woman,  would 
of  tears  relieved  her  over-burdened  have  caused  her  to  go  mourning  and 
heart.  in  heaviness  all  her  days  ;  but  whether 
There  remains  little  to  be  told  of  it  be  that  in  a  higher  rank  of  life  the 
this  humble  heroine's  adventures..  She  feelings  are  educated  into  a  degree  of 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  neighbouring  aouteness  they  would  not  naturally 
village  in  safety  with  her  children,  possess,  or  that  she  is  gifted  with  a 
where  she  established  herself  for  the  constitutional  cheerfulness,  certain  it 
time*  Her  husband  was  buried  under  is  that  old  Stamina  seems  always  con- 
the  wall  of  the  church  where  he  had  tented  and  happy,  and  half  an  hour 
breathed  his  last,  and  many  a  wreath  after  she  has  given  the  recital  of  these 
of  wild  flowers  did  poor  Stamiaa  hang  adventures  in  the  most  touching  man- 
on  the  little  wooden  cross  which  marks  ner,  and  with  the  most  expressive  ees- 
bis  lonely  grave.  She  ultimately  lost  tures,  she  will  wipe  her  eyes,  and  right 
«U  her  ohihlren — the  two  elder  fell  willingly  take  down  the  tambourine  to 
young  in  the  defence  of  their  sing  her  favourite  song,  and  dance  her 


eovntry,  the  infant  never  recovered      marvellous  '<  pas  seul.*' 


I.1N£8    SCGGESTED    BY    AN    IRISH    MOTHER   CASTING    A    BUNCH   OF  F011CGT-ME>N0T 
AFTER    A    SON    GOIXG    TO    SKA. 

**  Take  with  thee  these  fiofw'rs,*'  in  wild  sorrow  she  cried, 
^<  Aoushia  maohree,  my  fond  hope  and  my  pride ; 
For>  altboi^  I  may  never  behcdd  thee  more. 
This  heart  this  loved  name  shall  for  ever  ibdore. 

**  When  thou  art  exposed  to  the  pitiless  blast. 
My  thoughts  shall  fly  back  to  the  days  that  are  past, 
When  I  sat  by  tliy  cradle  with  mournful  joy. 
As  I  ga^ed  on  my  fatherless  orphan  boy. 

''  And  whe»  I  amnioammg  in  sorrow's  sad  hour, 
Remembranee  shall  point  to  that  beautiful  fiowV  ; 
And  thae  re*^ustired  by  the  solacing  thoogbt, 
I  shall  feel  thou  canst  ever  forget  me  not*" 

*'  Forget  thee  I  forget  thee  1"  with  fervour  he  cries— 
*<  Forget  thee !     No,  not  till  eternity  dies. 
When  the  life  blood  within  me  runs  cold  and  chill. 
Yet  even  in  death  I'll  remember  thee  still. 

<«  Each  zephyr  that  ripples  the  ocean's  calm  breast. 
Shall  waft  me  a  tale  of  this  land  of  the  west— 
Shall  tell  me  of  thee — shall  unfold  to  my  ga«e 
The  home  that  I  loved  in  my  boyhocid's  bright  days. 

*'  The  orient  dawn  of  morn's  earliest  light 
The  wild  mirth  of  childhood  recalls  to  my  sight ; 
The  sun's  brightest  beams,  as  he  flashes  on  high. 
Shall  seem  like  the  pleasures  of  seasons  gone  by. 

**  But  dearer  to  me  is  the  calm  summer's  eve. 
When  that  sun  gently  sinks  in  the  purpling  wave. 
For  he  casts  back  a  softer  splendour  to  prove 
That  absence  but  hallows  and  strengthens  true  love." 

Sappho. 
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THE    BLACK   PROPHET.— -A  TALE   OP    IRISH    FAMINE. 

BY  WILLIAM   CARLBTON. 
CHAPTEB  XXI. — CONDY  DALtON  GOES  TO  PBI60K. 


The   scene  that   presented  itself  in 
Condy  Dalton's  miserable  cabin  was 
one,  indeed,  which  might  well  harrow 
any  heart  not  utterly  callous  to  human 
sympathy.    The  unhappy  old  man  had 
been  sitting  in  the  arm-chair  we  have 
alluded  to,    his  chin  resting  on  his 
breast,  and  his  mind  apparently  ab- 
sorbed in  degp  and  painful  reflection^ 
when  the  officers  of  justice  entered. 
Many  of  our  Landlord  readers,  and  all, 
probably,  of  our  Absentee  ones,  wiU, 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  ignorance  re- 
garding the  actual  state  of  the  lower 
classes,  most  likely  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  picture  we  are  about  to  draw 
exists  nowhere  but  in  our  own  imagi- 
nation.    Would  to  God  that  it  were 
so  !     Gladly  and  willingly,  would  we 
take  to  ourselves  all  the  shame — ac- 
knowledge all  the  falsehood — pay  the 
highest  penalty  for  all  the  moral  ^uilt 
of  our    misrepresentations,   provided 
only  any   one    acquainted    with    the 
country  could  prove  to  us  that  we  are 
wrong,    change    our    nature,    or,    in 
other  words,   falsify  the  evidence  of 
our  senses,   and  obliterate  our  expe- 
rience of  the  truths  we  are  describing. 
Old  Dalton  wa«  sitting,  as  we  have 
said,  in  the  only  memorial  of  his  for- ' 
mer  respectability  now  left  him — the 
old  arm-chair,  wnen  the  men  bearing 
the  warrant  for  his  arrest  presented 
themselves.      The  rain  was  pouring 
down  in  that  close,  dark,  and  incessant 
fall,  which  gives  scarcely  any  hope  of 
its  ending,   and  consequently  throws 
the  heart  into  that  anxious  and  gloomy 
state  which  every  one  can  feel,  and 
perhaps  no  one  describe. 

The  cabin  in  which  the  Daltons  now 
lived  was  of  the  poorest  description. 
When  ejected  from  their  large  holding 
by  Dick  o'  the  Grange,  or  in  other 
words  when  auctioned  out,  they  were 
unhappily  at  a  loss  where  to  fmd  a 
place  in  which  they  could  take  a  tem- 
porary refuge.  A  kind  neighbour,  who 
happened  to  have  the  cabin  in  question 
lying  unoccupied,  or  rather  waste, 
upon  his  hands,  made  them  an  offer  oi 


it — ^not,  as  he  said,  in  the  expectation 
that  they  could  live  in  it  for  any  length 
of  time,  but  merely  until  they  could 
provide  themselves  with  a  more  com- 
fortable and  suitable  abode. 

**  He  wished,"  he  added,  "  that  it 
was  better,  for  their  sakes ;  and  sorry 
he  waa  to  see  such  a  family  brought 
so  low  as  to  live  in  it  at  all !" 

Alas !  he  knew  not  at  the  time  bow 
deeply  the  unfortunate  family  in  ques- 
tion were  steeped  in  distress  and  po- 
verty. They  accepted  this  miserable 
cabin ;  but  m  spite  of  every  effort  to 
improve  their  condition,  days,  weeks, 
and  months  passed,  and  still  found 
them  unable  to  make  a  change  for  tha 
better. 

When  Darby  and  Sarah  entered, 
they  found  young  Con,  who  had  now  re- 
lapsed, lying  in  one  comer  of  the  cabin, 
on  a  wretched  shake-down  bed  of  damp 
straw ;  whilst  on  another  of  the  same 
description  Jay  his  amiable  and  affec- 
tionate sister  Nancy.  The  cabin  stood, 
as  we  have  said,  in  a  low,  moist  sitna- 
tion,  the  floor  of  it  being  actually 
lower — which  is  a  common  case — ^than 
the  ground  about  it  outside.  It  served, 
therefore,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  damp 
and  under-water  which  the  incessant 
down-pouring  of  rain  during  the  whole 
season  had  occasioned.  It  was,  there- 
fore, dangerous  to  tread  upon  the  floor, 
it  was  so  soft  and  slippery.  The  rain, 
which  fell  heavily,  now  came  down 
through  the  roof  in  so  many  places  that 
they  were  foreed  to  put  under  it  sudi 
vessels  as  they  could  spare,  not  even 
excepting  the  beds,  over  each  of  which 
were  placed  old  clothes,  doubled  tip 
under  dishes,  pots,  and  little  bowls,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  keep  them  dry. 

The  house — if  such  it  could  be  called 

was  almost  de-stitute  of  ftirniture.  no- 
thing but  a  few  pots,  dishes,  wooden 
noggins,  horn  spoons,  and  some  stools 
being  their  principal  furniture,  with 
the  exception  of  one  standing  short- 
posted  bed,  in  a  corner,  near  the  fire. 
There,  then,  in  that  low,  damp,  6axk 
pestilential  hraalf  without  chimney  or 
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window,  sat  the  old  man,  who,  not- 
withstanding its  squalid  misery,  could 
have  looked  upon  it  as  a  palace,  had 
he  been  able  only  to  say  to  his  own 
heart — I  am  not  a  murderer.  There, 
we  say,  he  sat  alone,  surrounded  by 
pestilence  and  famine  in  their  most 
learful  shapes,  listening  to  the  moan- 
ings  of  his  sick  family,  and  the  cease- 
less dripping  of  the  rain,  which  fell 
through  the  roof  into  the  vessels  that 
were  placed  to  receive  it.  Mrs.  Dalton 
was  "  out"  a  term  which  was  used  in 
the  bitter  misery  of  the  period,  to  in- 
dicate that  the  person  to  whom  it  ap- 
plied had  been  oriven  to  the  last  re- 
source of  mendicancy  ;  and  his  other 
daughter,  Mary,  had  gone  to  a  neigh- 
bour's house  to  beg  a  little  fire. 

As  the  old  man  uttered  the  words, 
no  language  could  describe  the  misery 
which  was  depicted  on  his  countenance : 

*  *  Take  me,  he  exclaimed ;  '  *  ah,  no ; 
for  then  what  will  become  of  these  ?" 
pointing  to  his  son  and  daughter,  who 
were  sick. 

The  very  minions  of  the  law  felt  for 
him ;  and  the  chief  of  them  said,  in  a 
Toice  of  kindness  and  compassion : — 

*  *  It's  a  distressin*  case ;  out  if  youll 
be  guided  by  me,  you  won't  say  any 
thing  that  may  be  brought  against 
yourself.  I  was  never  engaged,"  said 
ne,  looking  towards  Darby  and  Sar^, 
to  whom  he  partly  addr^wed  his  dis- 
course, *'  in  any  thing  so  painful  as 
this.  A  man  of  his  ^c,  now  af^her  so 
many  years  I  However — well — it  can't 
be  li^lp^ ;  we  must  do  our  duty." 

**  Where  is  the  rest  of  your  family?" 
asked  another  of  them ;  *'  is  this  young 
woman  a  daughter  of  yours?" 

*'  Not  at  all,"  replied  a  third ;  **  this 
is  a  daughter  to  the  Black  Prophet 
himself  •  and,  by  japers,  you  hardened 
gipsey,  it's  a  little  too  bad  for  you  to 
come  to  see  how  your  blasted  ould  fa- 
ther's work  gets  on.  It's  his  evidence 
that's  bringm'  this  dacent  ould  man 
from  his  fwiiily  to  a  gaol,  this  misera- 
ble evenin'.  Be  off  out  o'  this,  I  desire 
you ;  I  wondher  you're  not  ashamed 
to  be  present  here,  above  all  places  in 
the  world,  you  brazen  devil." 

Sarah's  whole  soul,  however,  in  all 
its  best  and  noblest  sympathies,  had 
passed  into  and  mingled  with  the  scene 
of  unparalleled  misery  which  was  then 
be^sre  her.  She  went  rapidly  to  the 
bed  in  which  younff  Con  was  stretched ; 
stooped  down,  and  looking  closely  at 
him,  peroeived  that  he  was  in  a  broken 


and  painful  slumber.  She  then  passed 
to  that  in  which  his  sister  lay,  and  saw 
that  she  also  was  asleep.  Afler  a 
glance  at  each,  she  rubbed  her  hands 
with  a  kind  of  wild  satisfaction,  and 
tfoing  up  to  old  Dalton,  exclaimed— 
for  she  had  not  heard  a  syllable  of  the 
language  used  towards  her  by  the  ofll- 
cer  of  justice — 

"Ay,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  white  hairs ;  **  you  are  to  be 
pitied  this  night,  poor  ould  man  I  but 
which  of  you,  oh,  which  of  you  is  to 
be  pitied  most,  you  or  them !  an'  your 
wife,  too ;  an'  your  other  daughthei*, 
an'  your  other  son,  too ;  but  he's  past 
undherstandin'  it ;  oh,  what  will  tney 
do  ?  At  your  age,  too — at  your  age  I 
Oh,  couldn't  you  die  ? — couldn't  you 
contrive,  someway,  to  die? — couldn't 
you  ffive  one  great  struggle,  an'  then 
break  your  heart  at  wanst,  an'  fw 
ever !" 

These  words  were  uttered  rapidly, 
but  in  a  low  and  cautious  voice,  for 
she  still  feared  to  awaken  those  who 
slept. 

The  old  man  had  also  been  absorbed 
in  his  own  misery ;  for  he  looked  at 
her,  inquiringly,  and  only  replied — 

*'  Poor  girE  what  is  it  you're  savin'?" 

"I'mbiddin'  you  to  die,"  sne  re- 
plied, '*if  you  can;  you  needn't  be 
afeard  of  God — ^he  has  punished  you 
enough  for  the  crime  you  have  com- 
mitted. Try  an'  die,  if  you  can — or, 
if  you  can't — oh,"  she  exclaimed,  '*I 
pray  God  that  you — ^that  he,  there — " 
and  she  ran  and  bent  over  young  Con's 
bed  for  a  moment — '*that  you — ^that 
you  may  never  recover,  or  hve  to  see 
what  you  must  see." 

**It'sa^act,  that  between  hunger 
and  this  sickness,"  continued  he  who 
had  addressed  her  last,  **  they  say,  an' 
I  know,  that  there's  a  ^at  number 
of  people  silly ;  but  I  thmk  this  lady 
is  aownright  mad ;  what  do  you  mane, 
you  clip  ?" 

Sarah  stared  at  him  unpatiently,  but 
without  any  anger. 

**  He  doesn't  hear  me,"  she  added, 
again  putting  her  hand  in  a  distracted 
manner  upon  Dalton's  grey  hair ;  **  no, 
no ;  but  smce  it  can't  be  so,  there's  not 
a  minute  to  be  lost.  Oh,  take  him  away, 
now,"  she  proceeded,  *' take  him  away 
while  they're  asleep,  an*  before  his 
wife  and  daughther  comes  home — ^take 
him  away,  now ;  and  spare  him— -spiare 
them — spare  tiiem  all  as  much  su£Eerin' 
as  you  can," 
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<<  Tbere*9  not  n^ucb  madpess.in  that. 
Jack,"  n^tanjectone  of  thenfi ;  **  I  think 
it  would  l^e  the  best  thing  we  could 
do.  Are  you  ready  to  come  now^ 
Balton?"  asked  the  man, 

''Who's  that»"  said  the  old  man,  in 
a  voice  of  indescribable  wo  and  sor< 
row ;  *'  who's  that  was  talkin*  of  a 
broken  heart  ?  Oh,  God,"  he  ex- 
claimed, looking  up  to  heaven,  with  a 
look  of  intense  agony,  **  suppoit  me — 
support  them ;  an'  if  it  be  your  blessed 
wu^  pity  us  all ;  but  above  all  things, 
pity  them,  oh,  heavenly  Father,  and 
don't  punish  them  for  my  sin  1" 

*'  It's  false,"  exclaimed  Sarah,  look- 
ing on  Dalton,  and  reasoning,  appa- 
rently with  herself;  *'  he  never  com- 
mitted a  could-blooded  murdher ;  an' 
the  SuUivans  are — are — oh — take 
him  away,"  she  said,  still  in  a 
low,  rapid  voice  j  **  take  him 
away.  Come  now,"  she  added,  ap- 
proaching Dalton  again;  '^come-^ 
while  they're  asleep — an*  you*U  save 
them  an'  yourself  much  distress.  I'm 
not  afeard  of  your  wife — for  she  can 
bear  it,  if  any  wife  could ;  but  I  do 
your  poor  daughther,  an'  she  so  wake 
an'  feeble  afther  her  illness ;  come." 

Dalton  looked  at  her,  and  said— 
/'  who  is  this  girl  that  seems  to  feel  so 
much  for  me  ?  but  whoever  she  is,  may- 
God  bless  her,  for  I  feel  that  she  B 
right.  Take  me  away  before  they  wa- 
ken I  oh,  she  is  right  m  every  word  she 
says,  for  I  am  not  afeard  of  my  wife— . 
her  trust  in  God  is  too  firm  for  any- 
thing to  shake.  I'm  ready;  but  I 
fear  I'll  scarcely  be  able  to  walk  all 
the  way — an'  sich  an  evenin'  too* 
Young  woman,  will  you  break  this 
business  to  these  ones,  and  to  my  wife, 
as  well  as  you  can  ?" 

''Oh,  1  will,  I  wiU,"  she  replied; 
''  as  weU  as  I  can ;  you  did  well  to  say 
so,"  she  added,  in  a  low  voice  to  her- 
self; **  an'  I'll  stay  here  with  your  sick 
family,  an'  I'll  watch  an'  attend  them. 
Whatever  can  be  done  by  the  like  o' 
me  for  them,  I'll  do ;  I'll — I'll  not  lave 
them-^I'll  nurse  them — I'll  take  care 
of  them — ^I'U  beg  for  them — oh,  what 
would  I  not  do  lor  them  ?"  and  whilst 
speaking,  she  bent  over  young  Con's 
bed,  and  clasping  her  hands,  and 
wringing  them  several  times,  she  re- 
peated, "  oh,  what  wouldn't  I  do  for 
you  1" 

"  God  may  bless  you,  best  of  ^Is, 
•whoever  you  are  I  Cofiae,  npw^  I'm 
ready." 


**  Ay/'  said  Sarah,  runniiag  oter  to 
him;  ''that's  Tight— I'll  bi?eak  ike 
bitther  news  to  them  as  well  aa  it  eaa. 
be  done ;  come,  now." 

The  old  man  stood  in  the  midtt  «C 
his  desolation,  with  his  hat  in  bis  kaodL 
and  he  looked  towards  the  beds^ 

''Poacthings!"  he  exclaimed;  "wkat 
a  change  has  come  over  yon,  from  wbftt 
yon  wanst — an'  that  not  lone  sinoe, 
won  Never,  my  darlin'  ehudbve-^i^ 
oh,  never  did  one  harsh  or  unda^fiil 
word  come  from  your  lips  to  your  mn- 
hM>py  father.  In  my  ould  age  and 
misery  I'm  now  lavin'  yoH— maybe  for 
ever — never,  maybe,  to  see  you  affaiit 
in  thi3  world ;  an'  oh,  my  God*  S  we 
are  never  to  meet  in  tiie  ofter — if  tlie 
innocent  an*  the  guilty  is  never  to  nckoel^ 
then  this  is  my  last  look  at  yoitv  for 
everlastin*,  for  everlastin'l  I  eaa't^ 
it,"  he  added,  weq>ij;^  bittoriiy;  *'.I 
must  take  my  lave  of  them— I  oioaft 
kiss  their  lips." 

Sarah,  ^hile  he  8{x>ke,  had  utt^ed 
two  or  ijnree  convulsive  sobs ;  but  obe 
shed  no  tear ;  on  the  coutrai^,  bar 
eyes  were  singularly  animated  and 
iH-illianU  She  put  her  arms  aboiithiii^ 
aaid  said,  iya  a  soothixig  and  solieitoiui 
tone-^ 

*'  Oh,  no^  it's  all  throe ;  bni  if  tou 
kiss  them,  you'll  disturb  and  waikeai 
thea> — an'  then>  you  know,  when  Uiey 
see  you  taken  away  in  this  manner^ 
an'  hears  what  it's  &r,  it  may  be  tbeir 
death." 

'*  Thrue,  M^iora-^thrue;  well,Iwitt 
only  look  at  them,  then*  Let  me  keej^ 
my  eyes  on  them  lor  a  little-^  m 
likely  the  last  time;— ^naybe  tAcy  nMgr 
go  first,  an' maybe /may  go  finst  i — iLe 
last  time,  maybe,  ibr  everlastin'  tibat 
I'll  see  them  r 

He  went  over,  as  he  spoksei  Sarah 
still  having  her  hand  ufion  hia  arm. 
as  if  to  intunate  her  anxiely  to  keep 
him  under  such  c(mtrol  as  mi^  pre- 
vent him  from  awakening  th^axf  rsod 
standing  first  over  the  miserable  bed 
where  Nancy  slept*  he  looked  down 
upon  her. 

*'  Ay,"  said  he,  whilst  the  tean 
showered  down  his d&eeks,  "there lies 
the  child  that  never  vexed  a  parent's 
heart,  (at  ruffled  one  of  our  tonpers. 
May  my  blessin',  if  it  is  a  blessin*,  cr 
can  be  a  blessin* ** 

**It  is,  it  is,"  said  Sarah,  with  a 
quick  short  sob ;  '*  it  is  a  blesflia?,  aa* 
a  holy  blessin' ;  but  blesa 
bless  him>  too  r 
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•^  Ma>'  my*  blessin'  test  trpon  ymi,  or 
i*a(ther  roay  the  bleflsin'  of  Almighty 
God,  test  upon  yoa,  daughter  of  my 
heart !  And  you,  too,"  he  proceeded, 
taming  to  the  other  bed,  **  here  b  him 
thafe  among  them  all  I  loved  the  best— 
my  youngest,  an'  called  afther  myself. 
May  my  blessin^  and  the  blessm'  of 
God  and  my  Saviour  rest  npcm  yon, 
my  darlin'  son ;  an*  if  I  never  see  either 
of  yon  in  this  unhappy  world,  grant, 
oh,  m^?ciful  Father,  that  we  may  meet 
in  the  glory  of  heaven,  when  the  stain 
will  be  taken  away  from  me  for  that 
crime  that  I  have  repented  fbr  so  long 
an'sobittheriyr 

Sarah,  whilst  he  spoke,  had  let  go 
bis  arm,  and  placing  her  two  hands 
over  her  eyes,  her  whole  breast  qui- 
vered ;  and  the  men,  on  looking  at  her, 
sftw  the  tears  gushing  out  in  torrents 
from  between  her  fingers.  She  turned 
xonnd,  however,  for  a  few  moments, 
as  if  to  compose  herself;  and  when  she 
agdin  approadk^  the  old  man,  there 
WM  a  simie — a  smile,  brilliant,  but  agi- 
tated, in  her  eyes  and  upon  her  lips. 

*  *  There,  now, "  she  proceeded,  *  *  you 
kave  said  all  you  can  say ;  come,  go 
with  them.  Ah^'*  the  exclaimed  with 
a  start  of  pain,  **  all  we've  done,  or 
tried  to  do,  id  lost,  I  doubt.  Here's 
Ms  wife  and  daughter.  Come  out 
aow,'*Mid  she,  addressing  him,  *<say 
a  word  or  two  to  them  outside." 

Just  as  she  tspoke,  Mrs.  Dalton  and 
the  poor  invalid,  Mary,  entered  the 
house ;  tihre  one  with  some  scanty  sup- 
ply of  fbod,  imd  the  other  bearing  a 
feve  coal  between  two  toanf-^ne  under, 
and  the  other  over  it. 

"  Wait,"  said  Sarah,  "  I'll  speak  to 
them  before  they  come  in  ;**  and  ere  the 
words  were  uttered,  she  met  them. 

«•  Come  here,  Mrs.  Dalton,*'  said 
she*;  *  *  stop  a  minute,  speak  to  this  poor 
girl,  and  support  her.  These  sogers 
and  the  constables  inside  is  come  al^ut 
Snllivan's  business,  long  {^o." 

**  I  know  it,"  replied  J&s.  Dalton ; 
**  I've  just  hecu:^  cJl  about  it,  there  be- 
yond ;  but  she,^  pointing  to  her  daugh- 
ter, **  has  only  crossed  the  ditch  from 
the  commons,  and  joined  me  this  mi- 
nute." 

*'  Give  me  these,'*  said  Sarah  to  the 
girl,  **  and  stay  here  till  I  come  out 
a^un,  wet  as  it  is.  Your  mother  will 
tell  you  why." 

She  took  the  fire  fi*om  her  as  she 
Bpoke,  and,  running  in,  laod  it  upon  the 
hearth,  placing,  at  the  same  time,  two 


or  three  torf  about  it  in  a  hurried 
manner,  but  still  in  a  way  that  argued 
great  presence  of  mind,  amidst  alT  her 
distraction.  On  going  out  again,  how- 
ever, the  first  object  she  saw  was  one 
of  the  soldiers  supporting  the  body  of 
poor  Mary,  who  had  sunk  under  the 
mtdligence.  Mrs.  Dalton  having  en- 
tered the  cabin,  and  laid  down  the  mi- 
serable pittance  of  food  which  she  had 
been  carrying,  now  waved  her  hand 
with  authority  and  singular  calmness, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  a  face  pallid 
as  death  itself. 

**  This  is  a  solemn  hour,**  said  she, 
'*  an*  a  woful  sisjht  in  this  place  of  mi- 
sery. Keep  qmet,  all  of  you.  I  know 
what  this  IS  about,  dear  Condy,**  she 
said ;  **  I  know  it ;  but  what  is  the 
value  of  our  faith,  if  it  doesn't  teach 
us  obedience  ?  Kiss  your  child  here," 
said  she,  *'  and  go — or  come,  I  ought 
to  say,  for  I  will  go  with  you.  It's  not 
to  be  wondhered  at  that  she  couldn't 
bear  it,  weak,  and  worn,  and  nearly 
heartbroken  as  she  is.  Bless  her,  too, 
before  you  go.  An'  this  girl,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  Mary,  and  addressing  Sarah, 
*<you  will  spake  to  her,  an'  support  har 
as  well  as  you  can,  an*  stay  with  than 
all  fbr  an  hour  or  two.  /  can't  lave 
Atwi.** 

Dalton,  whilst  she  spoke,  had  taken 
Mary  in  his  arms,  kissed  her,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  others,  blessed  her 
with  a  fervour  only  surpassed  by  his 
sorrow  and  utter  despair. 

**  I  will  stay  with  them,"  said  Sarah; 
"  dont  doubt  that — ^not  for  an  hour  or 
two,  but  till  they  come  to  either  life 
or  death ;  so  I've  tould  him." 

**  It's  a  bitther  case,"  said  Mrs.  Dal- 
ton— •'  a  bitther  case ;  but  then  it's 
God's  gracious  will,  an'  them  that  he 
loves  he  chastises.  Blessed  be  his 
name  for  all  he  does,  and  blessed  be 
his  name  even  for  this  I" 

Mary  now  recovered  in  her  father's 
arms ;  and  her  mother  in  a  low  but 
energetic  voice,  pointing  to  the  beds, 
said: — 

**  Think  of  them,  darlin'.  There, 
now,  part  with  him.  This  world,  I 
often  tould  yon,  dear  Mary,  is  not  our 
place,  but  our  passage  ;  an'  although 
it's  painful,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is 
God  himself  that's  guidin'  an'  directin* 
us  through  it.  Come,  Con  dear- 
come." 

A  long  mournful  embrace,  and  ano- 
ther sorrowful  but  fervent  blessing, 
and  with  a  feeble  effort  at  consolation* 
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DaHon  jmrted  with  the  weeping  girl ; 
atid  plaeing  his  bat  on  bis  wnite  heiid»  , 
he  gave  one  long  loolc-^ne  indescrib* 
able  look-^upon  all  that  was  so  dear  to 
him  in  thid  Aoene  of  unutterable  misery, 
and  departed.  He  had  not  gone  £b^, 
however,  when  he  returned  a  stcfp  or 
two  towards  the  door;  and  Mary,  hav- 
ing noticed  this,  went  to  him,  and 
throwing  her  arms  once  more  about 
his  neck,  exclaimed : — 

**  Oh !  father,  darlin*,  an'  is  it  come 
to  this  ?  Oh,  did  we  ever  complain  or 
grumble  about  all  we  sufferea,  whil« 
we  had  you  with  us  ?  no  we  wouldnt. 
What  was  our  sufferins,  father  dear  ? 
Nothing.  But  oh,  nothing  ever  brc^ 
our  hearts,  or  troubled  us,  but  to  see 
you  in  sich  sorrow." 

**  It's  thrue,  Mary  darlin'  j  you  wor 
all  a  blessin'  to  me ;  but  I  feel,  threa- 
sure  of  my  heart,  that  my  sorrows 
wont  be  long  before  vour  eyes;  my 
sorrows  an*  my  cares  will  soon  be  over. 
It's  about  Tom  I  came  back.  Och, 
sure  I  didn't  care  what  he  or  we  might 
suflfer,  if  it  had  plaised  God  to  lave 
him  in  his  senses ;  but  mavbe  now  hell 
happier  than  we  are.  Tell  him — if  ho 
can  understand  it,  or  when  he  does  un- 
derstand it — that  I  lave  my  blessin* 
and  God's  blessin'  with  him  for  ever- 
more— ^for  evermore;  an' with  you  all; 
an'  with  you,  too,  young  woman — for 
evermore,  amin  I  And  now  come ;  I 
submit  myself  to  the  will  of  my  mar- 
ciful  Saviour*" 

He  looked  up  to  heaven  as  he  spoke, 
his  two  hands  raised  aloft ;  after  which 
he  covered  his  venerable  head,  and, 
with  this  pious  and  noble  instance  of 
resignation,  did  the  affectionate  old 
man  proceed,  as  well  as  his  feeble 
limbs  could  support  him,  to  the  county 
prison,  accompanied  by  his  pious  and 
truly  Christian  wife. 

As  the  men  were  about  to  go,  ha 
who  had  addressed  Sarah  so  rudely, 
approached  her  with  as  much  regret 
on  his  face  as  its  hardened  and  habi* 
tual  indifference  to  human  misery  could 
express,  and  said,  tapping  her  on  the 
shoulder.^ 

•*I  was  rather  rough  to  you,  jist 
now,  my  purty  girl — an*  by  japers, 
it's  you  tnat  is  the  purty  girl — I  dunna, 
by  the  way,  how  the  ould  Black  Pro- 
phet came  by  the  likes  o'  you ;  but, 
then,  he  was  a  handsome  vagabond  in 
his  day,  himself,  an'  you  are  uke  him." 
**  Wliat  do  you  want  to  say  ?"  she 
asked,  impatiently;  <<but  standout- 


side,  I  won't  f^ake  to  you  here^^your 
voice  would  waken  a  oorpse.  Iwe, 
now,"  she  added,  having  gone  out  upon 
the  causeway,  **  what  is  it?" 

<'  Why,  devil  a  thing,"  he  replied ; 
**  only  that  you're  a  betther  girl  than 
I  tuck  you  to  be.  It's  a  pituul  case^ 
this — a  woful  case,  at  his  time  o'  life; 
Be  heaventhers,  but  I'd  rather  a  thoii^ 
sand  times  see  the  Black  Boy,  your 
own  precious  father,  swing,  than  this 
poor  ould  man." 

A  moment's  temporary  fury  was  vi- 
sible,  but  she  paused,  and  it  passed 
away ;  after  which  she  returned  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  into  the  cabin. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  almost 
immediately  the  general  rumour   of 
Dalton's  arrest  for  the  murder  had 
gone  through  the  whole  parish,  toget- 
ther  with  the  fact,  that  it  was  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  Black  Prophet  and 
Red  Body  Duncan — ^that  the  proof  of 
it  had  been  brought  home  to  hinu 
Upon  the  former  occasion  there  had 
been  nothing  against  him,  but  such 
circumstances  of  strong  suspicion  as 
justified  the  neighbouring  magistrates 
m  having  him  taken  into  custody.     On 
this,  however,  the  two  men  were  ready 
to  point  out  the  identical  spot  where 
the  body  had  been  buried,  and  to  iden- 
tify it  as  that  of  Bartholomew  Sullivan. 
Nothing  remained,  therefore,  now  that 
Dalton  was  in  custody,  but  to  hold  an 
inquest  upon  the  remains,  and  to  take 
the  usual  steps  for  the  trial  of  Dalton 
at  the  following  assizes,  which  were 
not  very  far  distant.  Indeed,  notwith- 
standing the  desolation  that  prevailed 
throughout  tlie  country,  and  in  spite 
of  the  care  and  sorrow  which  disease 
and  death  brought  home  to  so  many  in 
the  neighbourhood,  there  was  a  very 
general  feeling  of  compassion  expe- 
rienced for  Door  old  Dalton  and  his  af- 
flicted fanmy.     And  amongst   those 
who  sympathized  with  them,  there  was 
scarcely  one  who  expressed  himself 
more  strongly  upon  the  subject  than 
Mr.  Travers,  the  head  agent  of  the 
property  on  which  they  had  lived,  es- 
pNecially  upon  contrasting  the  exten- 
sive farm  and  respectable  residence, 
from  which  their  middleman  landlord 
had  so  harshly  and- unjustly  ejected 
them,  with  the  squalid  kennel  in  whidi 
they  then  endured  such  a  painful  and 
pitiable  existence.      This  gentlemaci 
had  come  to  the  nei^hbourhM>d,  in  or- 
der to  look  closely  mto  the  conditioa 
of  the  property  which  had  been  eo- 
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trusted  te  his  manjigement,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  great  number  of  le»tp» 
imtinc  expired;  «ome  of  which  had 
been  neld  by  extensive  and  wealthy 
middlemen,  amon^  the  latter  of  whom 
was  our  fidend,  Dick  o'  the  Grange. 
Tlie  estate  was  the  jwoperty  of  an 
English  nobleman,  who  derived  an 
income  of  thirty-two  or  thirty-three 
thousand  a-year  from  it;  and  who, 
though  as  kiidlordd  went,  was  not,  in 
many  respects,  a  bad  one,  yet  when 
tailed  upon  to  aid  in  relieving  the  mi- 
serr  of  those  from  whose  toil  he  drew 
so  large  an  income,  did  actually  remit 
batk  the  munificent  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds!*  The  agent,  himself, 
was  one  of  those  men  who  are  capable 
of  a  just,  but  not  of  a  generous  action. 
He  could,  for  instance,  sympathize 
with  the  frightful  condition  of  the 
people — but  to  contribute  to  their  re- 
lief was  no  part  of  his  duty.  Yet  he 
was  not  a  bad  man.  In  his  transao- 
tions  witii  his  lordship's  tenantry,  he 
was  fair,  impartial,  and  considerate. 
TMierever  he  oould  do  a  good  turn,  or 
render  a  service,  without  touchiuff  his 
purse,  he  would  do  it.  He  had,  it  is 
true,  very  little  intercourse  with  the 


p4)orer  class  of  under-tenants ;  but, 
whenever  circumstances  happened  to 
bring  them  before  him,  they  found 
him  a  hard,  just  man,  who  paid  atten* 
tion  to  their  complaints,  but  who,  in 
a  case  of  doubt,  always  preferred  the 
interests  of  his  employer,  or  his  own, 
to  theirs.  He  had  received  many 
complaints  and  statements  against  thi^ 
middlemen  who  resided  upon  the  pro- 
perty, and  he  had  duly  and  caremlly 
considered  them.  His  present  visit, 
therefore,  proceeded  from  a  determi- 
nation to  look  closely  into  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  general  tenantry, 
by  which  he  meant  as  well  those  wno 
derived  immediately  from  the  head 
landlord,  as  those  wno  held  under  mid- 
dlemen. One  virtue  he  possessed, 
which,  in  an  agent,  deserves  every 
praise :  he  was  inaccessible  to  bribery 
on  the  one  hand,  or  flattery  on  the 
other ;  and  he  never  permitted  his  re- 
ligious or  political  principles  to  de^e^ 
nerate  into  prejudice,  so  far  as  to  in- 
terfere with  the  impartial  discharge  of 
his  duty.  Such  was  Robert  James 
Travers,  Esq.,  and  we  only  wish  that 
everv  agent  in  the  country  at  large 
would  follow  his  example. 


CtlAPTER   XKIL— RE-AFPCABANCE    OF    THE  BOX — FRIENDLY   DIALOGUE  BETWEEN 
JEMMY   BRANlGAN    AND   THE   PEDLAR. 


The  next  morning  but  one  after  the 
committal  of  Condy  Dalton,  the  strange 
woman  who  had  manifested  such  an 
anxious  interest  in  the  recovery  of 
the  Tobacco- Box,  was  seated  at  her 
bumble  fireside,  in  a  larger  and  more 
convenient  cottage  than  that  which 
we  have  described,  where  she  was  soon 
joined  by  Charley  Hanlon,  who  had 
already  made  it  so  comfortable  and 
convenient,  that  she  was  able  to  con- 
tribute something  towards  her  own 
support^  by  letting  what  are  termed 
in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland  "  Dry 
Lodgings."  Her  onlv  lodger  upon 
this  occasion  was  our  friend  the  ped- 
lar, who  had  been  domiciled  with  her 
ever  since  his  arrival  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoodj  and  whose  principal  traffic, 
we  may  observe,  connisted  in  pur- 
chasing the  fiowing  and  luxuriant 
heads  of  hair  which  necessity  on  the 


one  hand,  and  fear  of  fever  on  the 
other,  induced  the  country  maidens 
to  part  with.  This  trafiic,  indeed, 
was  very  general  during  the  period 
we  are  describing,  the  fact  being  that 
the  poor  people,  especially  the  females, 
had  conceired  a  notion,  and  not  a 
very  unreasonable  one,  that  a  large 
crop  of  hair  not  only  predisposed  them 
to  the  fever  which  then  prevailed, 
but  rendered  their  recovery  from  it 
more  difficult.  These  notions,  to  be 
sure,  resulted  naturally  enough  from 
the  treatment  which  medical  men 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  in  dealing 
with  it — every  one  being  aware  that 
in  order  to  relieve  the  head,  whether 
by  blister  or  other  application,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  hair.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  our 
duty  to  state  here  that  the  traffic  we 
allude  to  was  very  general,  and  that 


'  A  recent  fact. 
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many  a  lovelf  and  luxpriaut  prop 
came  under  the  shears  of  the  ped* 
lars  who  then  strolled  through  the 
country. 

"Afther  all,  aunt,"  said  Haolout 
after  having  bidden  her  good  morrow, 
**  I'm  afea^  it  was  a  foolish  weaknasfl 
to  depend  upon  a  dhrame.  I  *ee 
nothing  clear  in  the  business  yet. 
Here  now  we  have  got  the  Box^  aa' 
what  are  we  the  nearer  to  the  dis* 
covery?" 

"  Well,"  replied  his  aunt,  for  in 
that  relation  she  stood  to  him,  "  is  it 
nothing  to  get  even  that?  Sure  we 
know  now  that  it  was  his,  an'  do  you 
think  that  M'Gowan,  or  as  they  call 
him  the  Black  Prophet,  would  be  in 
Sich  a  state  to  get  it— an*  his  wife, 
tooy  it  seems-*unless  there  was  some 
raison  on  their  par%^  beyond  the  oom* 
mon,  to  come  at  it  ?" 

"  IVs  a  dark  business  altogether ; 
but  arn't  we  thrown  out  of  idl  trace 
of  it  in  the  mane  time  ?  Jist  when 
we  thought  ourselves  on  the  straight 
road  to  the  discovery,  it  turns  out  to 
be  another  an'  a  different  inurdher 
entirely — the  murdher  of  one  Sul- 
livan." 

At  this  moment,  the  pedlar,  who 
had  been  dressing  himself  in  another 
small  apartment^  made  his  appearance^ 
just  in  time  to  catch  his  concluding 
words. 

"  An'  now,"  Hanlon  added,  "it  ap- 
pears that  Sullivan's  body  has  been 
found  at  last  The  Black  Prophet 
and  Rody  Duncan  knows  all  about  the 
murdher,  an'  can  prove  the  act  home 
to  Condy  Dalton,  and  identify  the 
body,  they  say,  besides." 

The  pedlar  looked  at  the  speakers 
with  a  face  of  much  curiosity  and 
interest,  then  mused  for  a  time*  and 
at  length  took  a  turn  or  two  about 
the  floor,  afterSvbich  he  sat  down  and 
b^an  to  drum  his  fingers  on  the 
little  table  that  had^been  placed  for 
breakfast. 

«  Afther  I  get  my  breakfast,"  he 
said  at  length,  **  I'll  thank  you  to 
let  me  know  what  I  have  to  pay. 
It's  not  my  intiention  to  stop  undher 
this  roof  any  longer ;  I  don't  think 
I'd  be  overly  safe." 

*'  Safe  I.*.arra  why  so  ?"  asked  the 
woman. 

**  Why,"  he  replied,  "ever  since  I 
came  here,  you  have  done  nothing  but 
collogue^-coUogue  an*  whisper,  an* 


lay  yoiur  heads  together*,  an*  divU  -m 
syllable  can  I  hear  that  hasn't  iniir- 
dber  at  the  front  «i'  rair  of  it — either 
spake  out  or  get  me  my  bilL  II 
you're  of  that  stamp*  it's  time  ^r 
me  to  thravel;  not  that  I'm  to  rich 
aa  to  make  it  worth  any  body's  whUe 
to  take  the  mouthfid  of  wind  out  o^ 
me  that's  in  me,  'What  do  joo  maiM 
by  this  disooorse  ?" 

"  May  God  rest  the  sowla  of  ik» 
dead  I"  replied  the  woman^  ''but  it's 
not  for  nothing  we  taUc  aa  w«  do»  an*, 
if  you  knew  but  all,  yoo,  wouldnt 
think  so.*' 

**  Very  likelv,"  he  replied,  in  «  drjr 
but  dissatisfied  voice ;  "may  be*  sare 
enough*  that  the  more  I'd  know  of 
it*  the  less  I'd  like  of  it — bere  now 
is  a  man  named  Sulliviin — Bnrfiy*  or 
Bill,  or  Bartleyi  or  some  aieh  name^ 
that  has  been  murdhered,  an'  it  seem 
the  murdher er  was  aent  to  gaol  yes- 
tharday  evenin'-.-4he  villain !  Gret  me 
my  bill,  I  say^  it's  an  nnsofe  neigh- 
bourhood, an'  I'll  take  myself  oot  of 
it,  while  I'm  able." 

"  If  s  not  widout  TAison  we  tiUk  of 
murdher,  then»"  replied  the  woman. 

"  Faith  may  be  so — get  me  mj  b^ll 
then  I  bid  you*  aa'  in  the  ma&e  time* 
let  me  have  n^  breakfast*  As  it  is, 
I  tell  you  both  that  I  carry  no  moaey 
to  sicnufy  about  me." 

"Tell  him  the  truth,  a«ut*"  said 
Hanlon,  "  there's  no  use  in  lyin' 
under  his  suspicion  wron^ul^*  or 
alio  win'  him  to  lave  your  httle  plaee 
for  no  raison."  -     • 

"  The  truth  is,  then**'  she  proceeded* 
throwing  the  corner  of  her  aproaover 
her  left  shoulder*  and  rocUng  h&t^ 
self  to  and  fro,  "that  this  young 
man  had  a  dhrame  some  time  ago — be 
dremt  that  a  near  an*  dear  hvsBd  of 
his  an'  of  mine  too*  that  was  mur- 
dher ed  in  this  neiffhbourfaood*appe«red 
to  him,  an'  that  he  desired  li|m  to  go 
of  a  eartin  night*  at  the  hour  of  mul- 
night,  to  a  stone  near  this*  called 
the  Grey  Stone,  an'  that  he  would 
there  get  a  clew  to  the  murdher." 
"Well,  an*  did  he?" 
"  He  went — an' — but  you  had  bet- 
ther  tell  it  yourself,  avillbh*"  she  ad- 
ded, addressing  Hanlon;  ''you  know 
it  best.*' 

The  pedlar  instantly  fixed  his  anjdoBt 
and  lively  eyes  on  the  young  man*  in- 
timating that  he  looked  to  him  for 
the  rest  of  the  story. 
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**  I  went,"  proceeded  HanloD,  "  and 
jov  «ball  hear  erery  thing  that  hap- 
pened." 

It  k  unnecessary  for  us,  howerer^  to 
go  ovet*  the  same  ground  a  second 
tinse.  Haok>n  nnntitely  detailed  to  him 
tSk  that  had  taken  plaoe  at  the  Grey 
Stone^  precisely  as  it  oceurredy  if  we  aK> 
low  for  a  slight  exaggeration  occasioned 
hy  bis  terrors,  and  the  impressions  of 
sopernataral  manifestation  which  they 
left  upon  his  imagination. 

The  pedJ«*  heard  all  the  circnm» 
ataneee  with  im  astonishment  which 
ehanged  his  whole  hearing  hito  that 
of  deep  awe  and  the  most  oreathless 
attentien.  The  previous  eccentricity 
of  his  manner  by  degrees  abandoned 
him  ;  and  as  Hanlon  proceeded,  he 
frequently  looked  at  him  in  a  state  of 
abstraetion,  then  rabed  his  eyes  to- 
wsrds  heaven,  uttering,  from  time  to 
time,  **  Marciful  Father  I**—*'  Heaven 
presarve  us r— ^Saints  above  usT 
and  such  like^  thus  lieeompany lag  him 
by  a  running  comment  of  exdlamalions 
as  h6  went  uong. 

<<  Well,**  said  he,  when  Hanlon  had 
oonduded,  <' surely  the  hand  of  God 
18  in  this  business ;  you  may  take  that 
for  granted." 

«1  would  flain  ho^  as  much,"  re- 
pfied  Hanlon;  *'bnt  as  matthers  stand 
now,  we're  nearly  as  far  from  it  as 
ever.  Instead  of  gettin' any  knowledge 
of  the  murdherer  we  want  to  discover, 
it  proves  to  be  the  murdherer  of  Sul- 
livan that  has  been  found  out.** 

'^OfSuUivanrheexclahned;  «<well, 
to  be  sure— oh,  ay — well,  sure  that 
same  u  something ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, will  you  let  me  look  at  this  Box 
you  q>oke  of?  I  feel  a  ourosity  tosee  it." 

Handon  rose,  and  taking  the  Box 
from  a  small  deal  chest  which  was 
strongly  locked,  placed  it  in  the  ped> 
Imr's  hands.  After  examining  it  close- 
ly for  about  half  a  minute,  they  could 
observe  that  he  got  very  pale,  and 
his  hands  be^an  to  tremble,  as  he  held 
and  turned  it  about  in  a  manner  that 
was  very  rensarfcable. 

*^  Do  you  say,"  he  asked,  in  an  agi-* 
tated  voice,  '*  that  you  have  no  manes 
of  tracin*  this  murdher  ?** 

**  None  more  than  what  we've  tould 
you. 

^  Did  this  Box  belong  to  the  mur- 
dbered  man? — I  mane  do  you  think 
be  had  it  about  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death?** 


**  Ay,  an*  for  some  time  before  it,** 
n^ed  the  woman,  '*  It's  all  belong* 
in  to  hito  that  we  can  find  now." 

"  And  you  got  it  in  the  keeping  of 
this  M'Gowan,  the  Black  Prophet, 
you  say  ?" 

*'  We  did,"  replied  the  woman, 
•*  from  his  daughter  at  all  events." 

«  Who  is  this  Black  Prophet  ?**  he 
asked ;  "or  what  is  he?  for  that  comet 
nearer  the  mark.  Where  did  he  come 
from,  where  does  he  live,  an'  what  way 
does  he  earn  his  bread?** 

*'  The  boy  here,"  she  replied,  point- 
ing to  Hanlon,  "can  tell  you  that 
betther  than  I  can  ;  for,  although  I've 
been  at  his  place  tiiree  or  four  times, 
I  never  laid  eyes  on  him  yet.** 

**  Well,"  continued  the  pedlar,  "you 
have  both  a  right  to  be  thankful  that 
vou  tould  me  this.  I  now  see  the 
hand  of  God  in  the  whole  business.  I 
know  this  Box,  an*  I  can  tell  you 
something  that  will  surprize  you  more 
than  that.  Listen — but  w/dt — I  hear 
somebody's  foot  No  matther^I'll 
surprize  you  both  by-an'-bye.'* 

**  God  save  all  here,"  said  the  voice 
of  our  friend.  Jemmy  Branigan,  who 
immediately  entered.  "In  throth, 
this  change  is  for  the  betther,  at  any 
rate,"  said  he,  looking  at  the  house ; 
**  I  gave  you  a  lift  wid  the  masther 
yesterday,"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  woman.  "  I  think  1*11  get  him  to 
throw  the  ten  shillins  off— he  as 
good  as  promised  me  he  would.** 

"  Masther  !'*  exclaimed  the  pedlar, 
bitterly—"  oh,  thin,  it's  he  that's  the 
divil's  masther,  by  all  accounts,  an' the 
divii's  landlord,  too.  Be  me  sowl, 
heil  get  a  warm  corner  down  here ;" 
and  as  he  uttered  the  words,  he  very 
significantly  stamped  with  his  heel,  to 
intimate  the  geographical  position  of 
the  place  alluaed  to. 

"  It  would  be  only  manners  to  wait 
till  your  opinion's  axed  of  him,"  re- 
plied Jemmy ;  "  so  mind  your  pack, 
you  poor  sprissaun,  or  when  you  do 
spake,  endaivour  to  know  something 
of  what  you*re  discoorsin*  about* 
Masther,  indeed  I  Divil  take  your  im- 
pidence  1** 

"  He's  a  scourge  to  the  counthry," 
continued  the  pedlar ;  "  a  worse  land-* 
lord  never  faced  the  sun." 

"  That's  what  we  call  in  this  part  of 
the  counthry — a  lie,"  replied  Jemmy. 
"  Do  you  undherstand  what  that 
manes?" 
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*'  No  man  knows  what  an  outrageous 
ould  blackguard  he  is  betther  than 
yourself,"  proceeded  the  pedlar ;  **  an* 
how  he  harrishes  the  poor." 

"  That's  ditto  repeated,"  responded 
Jemmy  ;  **  youVe  iroprovin'—but  tell 
me  now  do  you  know  any  one  that  he 
harriafaed?" 

This  was  indeed  a  hazardous  ques- 
tion on  the  part  of  Jemmy,  who,  by 
the  way,  put  it  solely  upon  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  pedlar's  iffnorance  of 
Dick*s  proceedings  as  a  landlord,  in 
consequence  of  his  (the  pedlar)  being  a 
stranger. 

**  Who  did  ^11  e?er  know  that  he 
harrished,  i'  you  please  ?" 

<<  Look  at  the  Dal  tons,"  replied  the 
other ;  *^  what  do  you  call  his  conduct 
to  them?" 

Jemmy,  who,  whenever  he  felt  him^ 
self  defioient  in  truth,  always  made  up 
for  the  want  of  it  by  warmth  of  tem- 
per, now  turned  shortly  upon  his  anta^ 
gonist,  and  replied,  in  a  spirit  very 
wide  of  the  argument — 

"  What  do  I  call  his  conduct  to 
them  ?  What  do  you  call  the  nose  on 
your  face,  my  codger  ?  Divil  a  sich 
an  infpident  crature  ever  I  met." 

<<  It  would  be  no  wondher  that  tha 
curse  0*  Ood  would  come  on  him  for 
his  thratement  of  that  unfortunate  and 
respectable  family,"  responded  the 
pedlar. 

**  The  curse  o'  God  knows  where  to 
fall  best,"  replied  Jemmy,  «  or  it's  not 
in  the  county  jail  ould  Condy  Dalton 
'ud  be  for  murdher  this  day." 

**  But,"  returned  the  other,  "  isn't 
it  a  disgraceful  thing  to  be,  as  they 
say  he  and  yourself  is,  a  pair  o* 
scourges  in  the  hands  o'  Ood  for  your 
fellow-cratures ;  an*  in  throth  you're 
both  fit  for  it,  by  all  accounts." 

"  Troth,"  replied  Jemmy,  whoso 
gall  was  fast  rising,  "it's  a  scourge 
wid  nine  tails  to  ii  ought  to  go  to  your 
back.  The  Daitons  desarved  all  they 
got  at  his  hands  ;  an'  the  same  pack 
was  never  any  thing  else  than  a  hot- 
brained  crew,  that  'ud  knock  you  on 
the  head  to-day,  and  groan  over  you 
to-morrow.  He  sarved  them  right, 
an*  he's  a  liar  that  says  to  the  con- 
•trairy ;  so  if  you  have  a  pocket  for 
that,  put  it  in  it." 

Jemmy,  in  fkct,  was  now  getting 
rapidly  into  a  towering  passion,  for  it 
mattered  little  how  high  in  violence 
his  own  pitched  battles  with  Dick  ran. 


lie  never  su£fored,  nor  oould  ta£Bera  hu- 
man being  to  abuse  his  master  behtmi 
his  back,  but  himself.  So  conlirmed, 
however,  by  habtt,  was  fab  spirit  of 
contradiction,  that  had  the  pedlar  be- 
gun  to  praise  Dick,  Jemmy  would  ba- 
mediately  have  attacked  him  without 
remorse,  and  scarcely  left  a  rag  of  bu 
character  together. 

''  It's  a  shame  for  you,"  prooeeded 
the  pedlar,  **  to  defbnd  an  ould  aimMr 
like  him  ;  but  then  as  there's  a  pair  of 
you,  that's  not  unnatural ;  every  rogue 
will  back  his  brother.  I  could  name 
the  place,  any  way,  that'll  hoold  you 
both  yet." 

"An*  I  could,"  replied  Jeimn?, 
*'  name  the  piece  o'  machinery  that'll  be 
apt  to  hould  you,  if  you  give  the  mastb«r 
any  more  abuse.  Whether  you'll  grow 
in  it  or  not,  is  more  than  I  know,  bat 
be  me  sowl,  we'll  plant  you  there  any 
how.  Do  you  know  what  the  stodts 
means?  Faith  many  a  spare  hour 
you've  sarved  there,  I  go  bail,  that  ia, 
when  you  had  nothing  else  to  do — an' 
by  way  of  raycreation  jist." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  pedlar,  "listen  how 
he  sticks  to  the  ould  villain — but  sure, 
if  you  put  any  other  two  blisthers  t*- 
together,  they'll  do  the  same." 

"  My  own  opinion  is,"  observed 
Hanlon's  aunt,  "  that  it's  a  pity  of  the 
Daitons,  at  any  rate.  Every  one  iWb 
for  them  — but  still  the  haad  o'  God 
an'  his  curse,  I'm  af^ard,  is  upon 
them." 

"  An'  that's  more,  maybe,  than  you 
know,"  replied  Jemmy.  «  May  be 
God's  only  punishin*  them  bekase  bo 
loves  them.  Ifs  good  to  have  w» 
sufferins  in  this  world." 

"  Afther  all,"  said  the  pedlar,  "  I'm 
afeard  myself,  too,  that  the  wrath  o* 
the  Almighty  has  marked  them  out. 
Indeed,  I'm  sure  of  it." 

"  An',  may  be  that's  not  the  only  lie 
you're  sure  of,"  replied  Jemmy.  *«  It'« 
a  subject,  any  way,  you  don't  undher* 
stand.  No,  he  proceeded,  *•  by  all 
accounts,  Charley,  it  would  wring  any 
one's  heart  to  see  him  taken  away  in 
his  ould  age  from  his  miserable  hmWj 
an*  childre,  and  then  he's  so  humble, 
too,  and  so  resigned  to  ^  the  will  an* 
way  o'  God.  He's  lyin'  ill  in  the  jail. 
I  seen  him  yestherday — I  went  to  aee 
him,  an'  to  say  whatever  I  oould  to 
comfort  him.  God  pity  his  g»rey 
hairs !  an' — hem — have  compassion  on 
him  and  his  this  day !" 
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The  poor  fellow*8  keart  oould  stand 
tbe  ftudden  contemplation  of  Dalton's 
feorrews  no  longer->«nd  on  uttering 
the  last  words  he  fairly  wept. 

'<  If  I  had  known  what  it  was  aboot," 
he  proceeded ;  '*  but  that  onld  scoun- 
drel of  a  Prophet — ay^  an*  that  other 
oold  scoundrel  of  a  masther  o'  mine — 
hem — ay — whbh — hut-«what  am  I  say- 
in'? — bat  if  I  had  known  it,  it  qd  go 
hard  but  Td  give  him  a  lift — so  as  that 
he  might  get  out  o'  the  way>  at  any 
rate." 

**  Ay/'  said  the  pedlar,  f  at  any 
rate,  indeed — faith,  you  may  well  say 
it ;  but  I  say,  that  at  any  rate  he'll  be 
hanged  as  sure  as  he  murdhered 
Sulli?an,  and  as  sure  as  he  did,  that  he 
may  swing,  I  pray  this  day  1" 

<<  I'll  hould  no  more  discourse  wid 
that  circulatin'  vagabone,"  replied 
Jemmy  ;  "  I'm  a  Christian  man — a 
peaceable  man ;  an'  I  know  what  my 
religion  ordhers  me  to  do  when  I  meet 
the  likes  of  him — an'  that  is  when  he 
houlds  the  one  cheek  towardst  me  to 
give  him  a  sound  Christian  rap  upon 
the  other.  So  to  the  devil  I  pitch  you, 
you  villain,  sowl  and  body,  an'  that's 
the  worst  I  wish  you.  If  you  choose 
to  be  unchristian,  be  so  ;  but,  be  me 
sowl.  Til  not  set  you  the  example. 
Charley," 'he  proceeded,  addressing 
Hanlon,  "I  was  sent  for  you  in  a  hurry. 
Masther  Dick  wants  you,  and  so  does 
Red  Rody — the  villain  I  and  I  tell  you 
to  take  care  of  him,  for,  like  that 
vi^abone,  Judas,  he'd  kiss  you  this 
minute  and  betray  you  the  next." 

'*  1  b'lieve  you're  purty  near  the 
truth,"  replied  Hanlon,  *'an'  I'll  surely 
have  ray  eye  about  me."  ^ 

•*  Do,"  replied  Jemmy,  **  but  I  was 
near  forgettm' — it  seems  the  Crowner 
of  the  county  is  sick,  an'  there  can't  be 
an  inquest  held  till  he  recovers,  if  he 
ever  does  recover ;  an'  if  it  ud  sarve 
poor  ould  Dalton,  that  he  never  may, 
I  pray  God  this  day  I — oome  away, 
you'll  be  killed  for  stayin'." 

Just  then,  young  Henderson  himself 
called  Hanlon  forth,  who,  after  some 
conversation  with  him,  turned  towards 
the  garden,  where  he  held  a  second 
conference  with  Red  Rody,  who,  on 
leaving  him  appeared  in  excellent 
spiritSf  and  kept  winking  and  nodding, 
with  a  kind  of  burlesque  good  humour, 
at  every  one  whom  he  knew,  until  he 
reachea  home* 

In  this  state  stood  the  incidents  of 


our  narrative,  su^endedfor  some  time 
by  the  iUnets  of  the  coroner,  when  Mr. 
Travers,  himself  a  magistrate  came  to 
the  head  Urn  of  the  county  town  in 
which  he  always  put  up,  and  where 
he  held  his  office.  He  had  for  se- 
veral days  previously  gone  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  estate,  and  in* 
spected  the  actual  condition  of  the 
tenantry  on  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  he  was  grieved  at  the  painixd 
eonseouenoes  of  the  middleman  system, 
and  of  subletting  in  general.  Where- 
ever  he  went,  he  found  the  soil  in 
many  places  covered  with  hordes  of 
pauper  occupants,  one  holding  under 
another  in  a  series  that  diminished  from 
bad  to  worse  in  everything  but  num- 
bers, until  he  arrived  at  a  state  of  des« 
titution  that  was  absolutely  disgraceful 
to  humanity.  And  what  rendered  this 
state  of  things  doubly  painful  and 
anomalous  was  the  fact,  that  whilst 
these  starving  wretches  lived  upon  hia 
employer's  property,  they  had  no 
claim  on  him  as  a  landlord,  nor  oould 
he  recognize  them  as  tenants.  It  is 
true  that  these  miserable  creatures, 
located  upon  small  patches  of  land, 
were  obliged  to  pay  their  rents  to  the 
little  tyrant  who  was  over  them,  and 
he  again,  probably,  to  a  still  more  im- 
portant little  tyrant,  and  so  on;  but 
whenever  it  happened  that  the  direct 
tenant,  or  any  one  of  the  series,  neglect- 
ed to  pay  his  or  their  rent,  of  course 
the  landlord  had  no  other  remedy 
than  to  levy  it  from  oiF  the  soil,  thns 
rendering  it  by  no  means  an  unfre- 
quent  case  that  tbe  small  occupiers 
who  owed  nothing  to  him  or  those 
above  them,  were  A>roed  to  see  their 
property  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
head  rent,  in  consequence  of  the  inabi- 
lity, neglect,  or  dishonesty  of  the  mid- 
dleman, or  some  other  subordinate  in- 
dividual from  whom  they  held.  This 
was  a  state  of  things  which  Mr.  Tra- 
vers  wished  to  abolish,  but  to  do  so, 
without  inflicting  injury,  however  un- 
intentional, or  oocasioning  harshness  to 
^e  people,  was  a  matter  not  merely 
difficult  but  impossible. 

As  we  are  not,  however,  writing  a 
treatise  upon  the  management  of  pro. 
perty,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  simply 
to  the  circumstances  only  of  such  of 
the  tenants  as  have  enacted  a  part  in 
our  narrative. 

About  a  week  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  abusive  contest  between  Jemmy. 
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Branigan  and  the  pedlar,  the  coroner 
was  beginning  to  recover,  and  Charley 
Hanlon's  aunt  had  disappeared  alto- 
gether from  the  neighbourhood.  Pre- 
vious to  her  departure,  however,  she, 
her  nephew,  ana  the  pedlar,  had  seve- 
ral close,  and  apparent!/  interesting 
conferences,  into  which  their  parish 
priest,  the  Rev.  Anthony  Devlin,  was 
ultimately  admitted.  It  was  clear,  in- 
deed, that  whatever  secret  the  pedUr 
communicated,  had  inspired  both  Han- 
Ion  and  hb  aunt  with  fresh  energy  in 
their  attempts  to  discover  the  mur- 
derer of  their  relative ;  and  there  could 
be  little  doubt  that  the  woman's  disap- 
pearance  from  the  scene  of  its  perpe- 
tration was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  steps  they  were  taking  to  bring 
everythmg  connected  with  it  to  light 

Travers,  already  acquMuted  with 
the  committal  of  old  Dalton,  as  he  was 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  his  de- 
cline and  eviction  from  his  £wro,  was 
sittingin  his  office,  about  twelve  o^clock, 
when  our  friend,  the  pedlar,  bearing  a 
folded  paper  in  his  hand>  presented 
l^mself,  with  a  request  that  he  might 
be  favoured  with  a  private  interview* 
This,  without  any  difficulty,  was  grant- 
ed, and  the  following  dialogue  took 
place  between  them : — 

«*WeU,  my  good  friend,"  said  th« 
agent ;  **  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
private  business  of  yours  ?'* 

**  Why,  plase  your  honour,  it's  a  pe- 
tition in  favour  of  ould  Condy  Dalton.** 

"  A  petition!  Of  what  use  is  a  pe- 
tition to  Dalton  ?  Is  he  not  now  in 
gaol,  on  a  charge  of  murder?  You 
would  not  have  me  attempt  to  obstruct 
tiie  course  of  justice,  would  you  ?  The 
man  will  get  a  fair  trial,  I  hope." 

**  I  hope  so,  your  honour  ;  but  this 
petition  is  not  about  the  crime  the  un- 
fortunate man  is  in  for ;  it's  an  humble 
prayer  to  your  honour,  hopin'  you 
might  restore  him — or,  I  ought  rather 
to  say,  his  poor  family,  to  the  farm  that 
they  wor  so  cruelljr  put  out  of.  Will 
your  honour  read  it,  sir,  and  look  into 
It;  becaise,  at  any  rate,  it  sets  forth 
too  common  a  case." 

^'  I  am  partly  acquainted  with  the 
ohrcnmstances,  already;  however,  let 
me  see  the  paper.'* 

The  pedlar  placed  it  in  Mr.  Tra- 
vers* hands,  who,  on  looking  over  it» 
read,  somewhat  to  his  astonishment,  as 
follows  :— 
f<  The  humble  Petition  of  Cornelius 


Dalton,  to  his  Honour,  Mr.  John 
Robert  Travers,  Esq.,  on  bdialf  of 
himself,  his  Wife,  and  his  afflicted 
Family  ;  now  lying  in  a  state  of 
almost  superhuman  Destituttoo — by 
Eugenius  M'Grane,  Philomath  a^ 
classical  Instructor  in  the  learned 
Languages  of  Latin,  English,  and 
the  Hibernian  Vernacular,  with  aa 
inceptive  Initiation  into  the  Rudi- 
ments of  Greek,  as  far  as  the  Goml 
of  St.  John  the  Divine;  attended 
with  copious  Disquisitions  on  the 
relative  Merits  of  moral  and  phyw 
sical  Philosophy,  as  contrasted  widi 
the  pusillanimous  Lectures  of  thafc 
Ignoramus  of  the  first  Water, 
Phadrick  M<Swagger,€U8elyoalUog 
himself  Philomath — cum  tnitttif  olnt 
guo8  emtmerare  langum  est : 

"  Humbly  Shewbth — 

**  That  Cornelius  Dalton,  late  of 
Cargah,  gentleman  a^culturiat,  held 
a  farm  of  sixty-six  Irish  acres,  under 
the  Right  Honourable  (the  re  vers^  could 
be  proved  with  sound  and  lesitimate 
lo^c)  LordMollyborough,  aa  S>sentee 
nobleman,  and  prc^rietor  of  the  Tul-. 
lystretchem  estate.  That  the  said 
Cornelius  Dalton  entered  upon  the 
farm  of  Cargah,  with  a  handsoinie  c^. 
pitaland  abundant  stock,  as  becama 
a  man  bent  on  improving  it,  for  botli 
tiie  intrinsic  and  exterMd  edification- 
and  comfort  of  himself  and  family. 
That  the  rent  was  originally  ywy  high  ; 
and,  upon  complaint  of  this,  severai 
wcU  indited  remonstrances,  urged  with 
most  persuasive  and  ^ithusiastic  q1o-j 
quenec,  as  the  inditer  hereof  can  tes- 
tify, were  most  insignificantly  and  su- 
perciliously disregaraed.  That  the  said 
Mr.  Cornelius  Dalton  persisted,  not- 
withstanding this  great  act  of  con- 
temptuosity  and  discouragement  to  his 
credutable  and  industrious  endeavours, 
to  expend,  upon  the  aforesaid  £urm,  in 
solid  and  valuable  improvements,  a 
sum  of  seven  hundred  pounds  and  up- 
wards, inbuildinff,  draining  eneloaing, 
and  manuring — sdl  oi  wmSt  improve- 
ments transc^adantly  elevated  tae  va- 
lue of  the  farm  in  c^uestiov,  as  the 
wWe  rational  population  of  the  oona- 
try  could  depose  to — me  wso  teste  quO' 
que.  That  when  this  now  nighly  emen- 
dated tenement  was  brought  to  tb« 
best  condition  of  excellence  of  whidft 
it  was  susceptible^  tJie  middleman  laad- 
lord — 90  missfis  amricoUs! — caUad 
upon  him  lor  an  eterfttion  of  naW 
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which  was  reluctantly  complied  with, 
under'  the  tyrannical  alternative  of 
llffeafeAed  ejection,  incarceration  of 
<Attle,  &c.,  &Co  and  many  other  pro- 
C^editigs  equally  inhuman  and  iniqni- 
tottfl.  That  thi8  rack-rent,  bein^  now 
more  than  the  land  could  pay^  began 
to  |Muralyze  the  effbrts,  and  deteriorate 
tbe  eonaition  of  the  said  Mr.  Corne^ 
lias  Dalton ;  and  which,  being  conca- 
trasted  with  successiye  failures  in  his 
QM>p8,  and  mortality  among  his  cattle, 
oeoasioBed  fabn,  as  it  were,  to  retro- 
gradate  from  his  former  state  ;  and  in 
dtt  eovrsa  of  a  few  calamitous  years, 
ta  decline,  by  melancholy  gradations 
and'OppressiTe  treatment  mmi  Rich- 
axd  Henderson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  his  land- 
lord, to  a  state  of  painful  struggle 
and  poverty.  That  the  said  RieMrd 
Henderson,  Esq.,  J. P.,  his  unworthy 
landlord,  having  been  offered  a  sml 
h^er  rent,  from  a  miserable  disciple, 
named  Darby  Skinadre,  among  others, 
unfeelingly  availed  himself  of  Dalton's 
res  etngusttB — and  under  plea  of  his  pri- 
vflc^es  as  a  landlord,  levied  an  exe- 
cution upon  his  property,  auctioned 
him  out,  and  expelled  lum  from  the 
farm ;  thus  turning  a  respectable  maa 
and  his  fkmlly,  hopeless  and  house- 
less, b^gars  upon  the  world,  to  en-' 
dure  misery  and  destitution.  That 
the  said  Mr.  OomeHus  Dalton,  now 
plain  Comejr  Dalton — for  vile  po- 
verty humilifies  even  the  name-— or 
rather  hb  respectable  family,  among 
whom^fsudieprmceps,  for  piety  and  un- 
shifdren  trust  in  her  Redeemer,  stands 
hb  truly  unparalleled  wife,  are  lying 
in  adaiitp  wet  cabin  within  about  two 
hondred  perches  of  his  former  resi- 
d<»ee,  groaning  with  the  agonies  of 
hunger,  destitution,  dereliction,  and 
disease,  in  such  a  state  of  complicated 
and  multiform  misery  as  rarely  falls  to 
the  lot  of  human  eyes  to  witness.  That 
the  burthen  and  onus  of  this  peti- 
tion b,  to  humbly  supplicate  that  Mr* 
Comdius  Di^ton,  or  rather  his  afflict- 
ed and  re(q>ectable  family,  may  be  re- 
instated in  their  farm  aforesaid,  or  if 
not,  that  Richard  Henderson,  Esq. 
senior,  J.  P.  may  be  compelled  to  swal- 
low such  a  titillating  emetic  from  tiie 
head  landlord  as  shall  compel  him  to 
eructate  to  this  oppressed  and  plunder- 
ed man  aU  the  money  he  expended  in 
making  improvements,  whicn  remain 
to  ftogmeat  the  value  of  the  him,  but 
whi^  at  the  saose  time,  were  the 
mASBS  of  ruininff  himself  and  his  most 
ren^ectable  family ;  for,  as  the  bard  says. 
Vol.  XXVIII— No.  166. 


'sic  vos  non  vobb,*  &c.  &c.  Of  the 
remainder  of  this  appropriate  quota- 
tion, your  honour  cannot  be  incogni- 
zant, or  any  man  who  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  college-bred,  as  every 
true  gentleman,  or  *  homo  factus  ad 
unguem'  must  have,  otherwise  he  fails 
to  come  under  this  category.  And 
your  petitioner  will  everpray." 

'•Are  you  the  Mr.  iSigeniusMa- 
grane,"  asked  the  agent,  **  who  drew 
up  this  extraordinary  document?" 

"  No,  your  honour ;  I'm  only  merely 
a  friend  to  the  Daltons,  although  a 
stranger  in  the  neighbourhood." 

**  But  what  means  have  Dalton  or 
hb  family,  granting  that  he  escapes 
from  this  charge  of  murder  that's 
against  him,  of  stocking  or  working  so 
large  a  farm  ?  I  am  aware  myself  that 
the  contents  of  thb  petition,  with  all 
its  pedantry,  are  too  true." 

''But  consider,  sir,  that  he  sunk 
seven  hundre  pounds  in  it,  an'  that,- 
according  to  every  tbintf  l^e  £Eur  play, 
he  ought  either  to  get  £b  farm  again, 
at  a  racsonable  rate,  or  tiicmoiiey  that 
raised  its  value  fyr  the  landlord,  back 
again ;  sure  that's  but  £ur,  your  ho- 
nour." 

« I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  mora- 
lity of  the  subject,  my  good  friend, 
m^llier  do  Iquestion  the  Suth  of  your 
ai^ument,  eampij  as  you  put  it.  I 
only  say,  that  what  you  ask,  b  immrac- 
ticable.  You  probably  know  not  Dick 
o'  the  Grange,  for  you  say  you  are  a 
stranger— .if  you  did,  you  would  not 
put  yourself  to  the  trouble  of  getting 
even  a  petition  for  such  a  purpose 
written." 

**  It's  a  hard  case,  your  honour,"  ^ 

*'  It  is  a  hard  case  ;  but  the  truth  b, 
I  see  nothing  that  can  be  done  for  the 
Daltons.  lx>  talk  of  putting  a  family, 
in  such  a  state  as  they  are  now  in,  back 
again,  upon  such  a  farm,  is  stark  non- 
sense— ^without  stock  or  capital  of  any 
kind — the  thing  is  ridiculous." 

"  But  suppose  they  had  stock  and 
capital." 

"  Why,  then  they  certainly  would 
have  the  best  right  to  the  farm — but 
Where's  the  use  of  talking  about  stock  or 
capital,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned?" 

••  I  wish  your  honour  would  inter- 
fare  for  an  oppressed  and  ill-treated 
family  against  as  great  a  rogue,  by  all 
accounts,  as  ever  broke  brewl — I  wbh 
you  would  make  me  first  sure  that 
they'd  get  their  farm." 

"  To  what  purpose,  I  say  ?" 

«  Why,  sir,  for  a  raison  Ihay^^jl^ 
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yonr  honour  will  make  me  sure  that 
the3r'll  get  their  land  again>  that's  all  I 
want." 

**  What  is  your  reason  ?  Have  you 
capital,  and  are  you  willing  to  assist 
them?" 

The  pedlar  shook  his  head. 

'*  Is  it  the  likes  o*  me,  your  honour  ? 
No,  but  maybe  it  might  be  made  up  for 
Ihcm  some  way." 

**  I  believe,"  said  the  agent,  **  that 
your  intentions  are  good;  only  that 
ihey  are  altogether  impracticable. 
However,  a  thought  strikes  me.  Go  to 
Dick  o'  the  Grange,  and  lay  your  case 
before  him.  Ask  a  new  lease  for  your 
friends,  theDaltons— of  course  hewon*t 
give  it;  but  at  all  events,  come  back 
tKi  me,  and  let  me  know,  as  nearly  in 
his  own  words  as  you  can,  what  answer 
he  will  give  you  ;  go  now,  that  is  all  I 
can  do  for  you  in  uie  matter." 

**  Barrin*  this,  your  honour,  that  set 
in  case  the  poor  heartbroken  Daltons 
wor  to  get  capital  some  way." 


"Perhaps,"  said  Travers,  intempt- 
ing  him,  "you  can  assist  them." 

"Oh,  if  I  could! — ^no  but  set  in  case, 
as  I  said,  that  it  was  to  be  forthcomm', 
you  persave.  Mel — oh,  the  Lord 
than  /was  able!" 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  other,  anx. 
ious  to  rid  himself  of  the  pedlar,  "  that 
will  do  now.  You  are,  1  perceive,  one 
of  those  good-natured,  speculating  crea- 
tures, who  are  anxious  toj?ive  hope  aad 
comfort  to  every  one.  The  world  has 
many  like  you  ;  and  it  often  ha{^)eni, 
that  when  some  good  fortune  does 
throw  the  means  of  doing  good  into 
your  power,  you  turn  out  to  be  a  poor 

Eitiftti,  miserable  crew,  without  actual 
eart  or  feeling.  Good  bye,  now.  I 
have  no  more  tmie  to  spare — try  Dick 
o'  the  Grange  himself,  and  let  me  know 
his  answer." 

So  saying,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  oar 
firiend  tne  pedlar,  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  his  interview,  took 
his  leave. 


CHAPTEn  XZin..^]>AR8T  IN  ]>AKOElt — NATUBE  TEIUMFB8. 


The  mild  and  gentle  Mave  Sullivan, 
with  all  her  natural  grace  and  unob- 
trusive modesty,  was  yet  like  many  of 
the  fair  daughters  of  her  country,  pos^ 
sessed  of  qualities  which  frequently  lie 
dormant  in  the  heart  until  some  trying 
calamity  or  startling  event  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance,  awakens 
them  into  life  and  action.  Indeed, 
any  one  in  the  habit  of  observing  the 
t(rorld  may  have  occasionally  noticed, 
that  even  within  the  range  of  his  own 
acquaintances,  there  has  been  many  a 
quiet  and  apparently  -  diffident  girl, 
without  pretence  or  a]9ectation  of  any 
kind,  who,  when  some  unexpected  and 
stunning  blow  has  fallen  either  upon 
herself  or  upon  some  one  within  the 
drcle  of  her  affections,  has  manifested 
a  spirit  so  resolute  or  a  devotion  so 
heroic,  that  she  has  at  once  constituted 
herself  the  lofty  example  whom  all  ad- 
mire and  endeavour  to  follow.  The 
unrecorded  calamities  of  ordinary  life 
and  the  annals  of  human  affection,  as 
they  occur  from  day  to  day  around  us, 
are  foil  of  such  noble  instances  of  cou- 
rage and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
woman  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
dear  to  her.  Dear,  holy,  and  heroic 
woman !  how  frequently  dd  we  who 
too  often  sneer  at  your  harmless  vani- 
ties and  foibles,  forget  the  light  by 


which  your  love  so  crflen  dispels  the 
darkness  of  our  affliction,  and  the  ten- 
derness with  which  your  delicioos  sym- 
pathy charms  our  sorrows  and  our  suf- 
ferings to  rest,  when  nothing  else  can 
succeed  in  giving  us  one  moment's  con- 
solation 1 

The  situation  of  the  Daltoi^  toge- 
ther with  the  awfol  blow  which  M 
upon  them  at  a  period  of  such  un- 
exampled misery,  had  now  become 
the  melancholy  topic  of  conversation 
amox^  their  neighbours,  most,  if  not 
all,  of  whom  were,  however,  so  pain- 
fully absorbed  in  their  own  individual 
afflictions  either  of  death,  or  famine,  or 
illness,  as  to  be  able  to  render  them 
no  assistance.  Such  as  had  typhus  in 
their  own  families  were  incapable  of 
attending  to  the  wants  or  distresses  of 
others,  and  such  as  had  not,  acting 
under  the  general  terror  of  contagion 
which  prevailed,  avoided  the  sick 
houses  as  they  would  a  plague. 
'  On  the  morning  after  old  Dalton's 
removal  to  prison,  Jerry  Sullivan  and 
his  family  were  all  ass^bled  around 
a  dull  fiii,  the  day  being,  as  usual,  so 
wet  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  out 
unless  upon  some  matter  of  unusual 
importance ;  there  was  little  said,  for 
altnough  they  had  hitherto  escaped  the 
fever,  still  their  sufferings  and  strng- 
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gUs  were  such  as  banished  cheerful- 
ness from  among  them.  Mave  ap- 
peared more  pale  and  dejected  than 
they  had  ever  yet  seen  her,  and  it  was 
noticed  by  one  or  two  of  the  family^ 
thst  she  had  been  occasionally  weeping 
in  some  remote  corner  of  the  house 
where  she  thought  she  might  do  so 
without  being  observed. 

**Mave  dear,"  said  her  father, 
**  what  is  the  matter  wid  you  ?  You 
look,  darlin',  to  be  in  very  low  spirits 
to-day.     Were  you  cryin'?" 

She  raised  her  large  innocent  eyes 
npon  him,  and  they  instantly  filled 
with  tears. 

**I  can*t  keep  it  back  from  you, 
father,"  she  replied,  '*  let  me  do  as  I 
will — an'  oh,  father  dear,  when  we 
look  out  npon  the  world  that's  in  it, 
^  when  we  see  how  the  hand  o*  God 
is  takin'  away  so  many  from  among  us, 
and  when  we  see  how  the  f)eople  every 
where  is  sufferin*  and  strugglin*  witn 
so  muoh — ^how  one  is  here  this  day,  and 
In  a  week  to  come  in  tiie  presence  of 
their  Judge!  Oh,  surely,  when  we 
pee  all  the  doins  of  death  and  distress 
about  us,  we  ought  to  think  that  it's  no 
time  to  harbour  hatred  or  any  other 
bad  or  unchristian  feelin'  in  our 
hearts  r' 

"It  is  not  indeed,  darlin';  an'  I 
hope  nobody  here  does." 

* '  No» "  slie  replied ;  and  as  she  spoke, 
the  vibrations  of  sorrow  and  of  sympa- 
thy shook  her  naturally  sweet  voice 
into  that  tender  expression  which 
touches  the  heart  of  the  hearer  with 
such  singular  power — "no,  father," 
9he  procMded,  **  I  hope  not ;  religion 
teacnes  us  a  different  lesson — not  only 
td  fors^ive  our  enemies,  but  to  return 
good  for  evU." 

**  It  does,  achora  machree,"  replied 
her  father,  whose  Gje&  expressed  a  xind 
of  melancholjr  pride,  as  he  contempla- 
ted his  beauti^  but  sorrowful  looking 
girl,  giving  utterance  to  truths  which 
added  an  impressive  and  elevated  cha- 
racter to  her  beauty. 

''Younff  and  ould,  achudila  ma- 
chree, is  ffulin'  about  us  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  but  may  the  Father  of  Mercy 
spare  you  to  us»  my  darlin'  child,  for  if 
any  thing  was  to  hiqspen  you,  where — 
oh,  where,  could  we  look  upon  your 
aiquil,  or  find  any  thing  that  could 
console  us  for  vour  loss  V" 

"  K  it's  my  fiite  to  go,  father,  111  go, 
au'  if  it  isn't,  Grod  willtake  care  of  me ; 
•rhatever  comes,  I'm  resigned  to  his 
will." 


**  Ay,  dear,  an*  you  ever  wor,  too — 
and  for  the  same  raison,  God's  blessin' 
will  be  upon  you  ;  but  what  makes 
you  look  so  low,  avoumeen  ?  I  trust  in 
my  Saviour,  you're  not  unwell,  Mave 
dear." 

"Thanks  be  to  God,  no,  father  j 
but  there's  a  thing  on  my  mind  that's 
distressin'  me  very  much,  an'  I  hope 
youll  allow  me  my  way  in  it," 

"I  may  say  so,  dear;  because  I 
know  you  wouldn't  ax  me  for  wiy- 
thing  tnat  ud  be  wrong  to  grant  you. 
What  is  it,  Mave?" 

"It's  the  unhappy  an'  miserabia 
state  that  these  poor  Daltons  is  in," 
she  replied.  "Father  dear,  forgive 
me  for  what  I'm  about  to  say ;  for,  aU 
tiiou^h  it  may  make  you  angry,  there's 
nothm'  farther  from  my  h^urt  than  to 
give  you  oflfence." 

"You  needn't  tell  me  so,  Mave-^ 
you  need  not,  indeed ;  but  sure  you 
know,  darlin*,  that,  unfortunately,  we 
have  nothing  in  our  power  to  do  fotr 
them;  I  wish  to  the  Lord  we  had  I 
Didn't  we  do  all  that  people  in  our 
poor  condition  could  do  for  thent? 
Didn't  you,  yourself,  adiora»  make  us 
send  them  sich  little  assistance  as  we 
could  spare — ay,  even  to  aharin',  I 
may  say,  our  last  morsel  wid  them ; 
an'  now,  darlin',  you  know  we  haven't 
it." 

"  I  know  that,"  she  replied,  as  she 
wiped  away  the  tears  ;  "  where  is  th^re 
a  poorer  family  than  we  are,  sure 
enough  ?  but,  fatiier  dear,  we  can  aa. 
sist  them-^relieve  them— ay,  maybe 
save  them — for  all  that." 

"  Grod  be  praised,  then  I"  exclaimed 
Sullivan;  "only  show  ma  how,  an' 
we'll  be  glad  to  do  it ;  for  I  can  for- 
get everything  now,  Mave,  but  their 
distress." 

"But  do  you  know  the  condition 
they're  in  at  this  moment  ?"  she  asked ; 
''do  you  know,  father,  that  they're 
stretched  on  the  bed  of  sickness  ?.^I 
mean  Nancy,  an' — an'  young  Con,  who 
has  got  into  a  relapse ;  poor  Mary  is 
scarcely  able  to  go  about,  she's  so  badly 
recovered  from  the  fever — an'  Tom, 
the  wild,  unfortunate  young  man,  is 
out  of  his  senses,  they  say.  Then, 
tiiere's  nobody  to  looi  to  them  but 
Mrs.  Dalton  herself;  an'  she,  you 
know,  has  to  go  '  ohV  to  ask  their  poor 
bit  from  the  neighbours.  Only  think," 
she  proceeded,  with  a  fresh  burst  of 
sorrow — "oh,  only  think,  father,  of 
sich  a  woman  bcin  forced  to  this!" 
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"  May  the  Lord  pity  her  an*  them, 
this  woeful  dayl"  exclaimed  Sullivan. 

"Now,  father,*'  proceeded  Maye; 
I  know — oh,  who  knows  betther,  or  so 
well — what  a  good,  an*  a  kind,  an'  for- 
rivin'  heart  you  have;  an'  I  know, 
that  even  in  spite  of  the  feelin'  that 
was,  an*  that  maybe  is,  upon  your 
mind  against  them,  you'll  grant  me  my 
wish  in  what  I'm  goin'  to  ask." 

**  What  is  it,  then? — ^let  me  hear  it." 

•*  It's  this:  you  know  that  here,  in 
our  own  family,  I  can  do  nothing  to 
help  ourselves— that  is,  there  is  no- 
thing for  me  to  do — an'  I  feel  the  time 
han^  heavy  on  my  hands.  I  have  been 
thimdn',  father  dear,  of  this  miserable 
state  the  poor  Daltons  is  in,  without 
any  one  to  attend  them  in  their  sick- 
ness—to say  a  kind  word  to  them,  or 
to  hand  them  even  a  drink  of  clean 
water,  if  they  wanted  it.  Them  that 
hasn't  got  the  fever  yet,  won't  go  near 
them,  for  fear  of  catchin'  it.  What, 
then,  will  become  of  them?  There 
they  are,  without  the  face,  or  hand, 
or  voice  of  kindness  about  them.  Oh, 
what  on  Grod's  blessed  earth  will  be- 
come of  them?  They  may  die — an' 
tiier  must  die,  for  want  of  care  and 
assutanoe." 

*•  But  snre  that's  not  our  fieiult,  dear 
Have  ;  we  can't  help  them." 

**  We  can,  father — an' we  must ;  for 
if  we  don't,  they'll  die.  Father,"  she 
added,  laying  her  wasted  hand  on  his ; 
**  it  is  my  intention  to  go  over  to  them 
— an'  as  I  have  nothing  that  I  can  do 
at  home,  to  spend  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  with  them,  in  takin'  care  of 
them — an'-.an'  in  doin'  what  I  can  for 
them.  Yes,  father  dear — it  is  my  in- 
tention— ^for  there  is  none  but  me  to 
do  it  for  them." 

"  Saviour  of  earth,  Mave  dear,  is  it 
mad  you  are  ?  You,  achora  machree, 
that's  dearer  to  us  all  than  the  apple 
of  our  eye,  or  the  very  pulse  of  our 
hearts — ^to  let  you  into  a  ola^e-house 
—to  let  you  near  the  aeadly  faver 
that's  upon  them — ^where  you'd  be  sure 
to  catch  it ;  an'  then — oh,  blessed  Fa- 
ther, Mave,  what's  come  over  you,  to 
think  of  sidi  a  thing  ? — ay,  or  to  think 
that  we'd  let  you  expose  yourself? 
But,  poor  gurl,  it's  all  the  goodness  and 
kindness  of  your  affectionate  heart ; 

Sut  it  out  of  your  head,  however— 
on't  name  it,  nor  let  us  hear  of  it 
again." 

*'  But,  father,  it's  a  duty  that  our 
religion  teaches  us." 


*  *  Why,  what's  come  over  yon,  Mave? 
— all  at  wanst,  too — ^yon,  that  was  so 
much  afeard  of  it  that  you  wouldn't 

go  on  the  windy  side  of  a  feveridi 
ouse,  nor  walk  near  any  one  that  wis 
even  recoverin'  from  it.  Why,  what's 
come  over  you  ?" 

**  Simply,  father,  the  thought  that 
if  I  don't  go  to  them  and  help  them, 
they  will  die.  I  was  afeard  of  the 
fever,  and  I  am  afeard  of  it — ^but  am 
I  to  let  my  own  foolish  fears  preveat 
me  from  doin*  the  part  of  a  Ciiristian 
to  them  ?  Let  us  put  ourselves  in  their 
place — an'  who  knows — althot^h,  may 
God  forbid  I — ^but  it  may  be  our  own 
b^ore  the  season  passes  ■  suppose  it 
was  our  own  case — an'  that  all  the 
world  was  afeard  to  come  near  vs, 
and  deserted  us — oh,  what  would  we 
think  of  any  one,  man  or  woman,  that, 
trustin'  in  God,  would  set  their  own 
fears  at  defiance,  an'  come  to  oar  re* 
lief?" 

"Mave,  I, couldn't  think  of  it;  If 
anything  happened  you,  an*  that  we 
'lost  you,  I  ney&r  would  lay  my  head 
down  widout  the  bitther  thought  that 
I  had  a  hand  in  your  death." 

At  this  moment  the  mother  who 
had  been  in  another  room,  came  ialo 
the  kitchen — and  h&yins  listened  for  a 
minute  to  the  subject  of  their  conver- 
sation, she  immediately  joined  her  hus- 
band— but  still  with  feeling  of  de^ 
and  almost  tearful  sympathy  for  the 
Daltons. 

**It's  like  her,  poor*  afiectionaie 
girl,"  she  exclaimed,  looking  tendeily 
at  her  daughter;  ''but  it's  a  thiag, 
Mave,  we  could  never  think  oi;  so, 
put  it  out  of  your  head." 

She  approached  her  mother,  and, 
seizins  her  hands,  exclaimed— 

<<0h,  mother,  for  the  sake  of  the 
livin*  God,  make  it  our  own  case  I— 
think  of  it — ^brinjg  it  home  to  yoii— 
look  into  the  frijrhtful  state  they're  in. 
Are  they  to  die  m  a  Chnstian  couatiy 
for  want  only  of  some  kind  person  to 
attend  upon  them  ?  Is  it  not  our  duty 
when  we  know  how  thoy  are  sufferin'? 
I  cannot  rest,  nor  be  at  ease ;  an'  Isn 
not  afeard  of  fever  here.  You  may 
say  I  love  young  Condy  Dalton,  an' 
that  it  is  on  his  account  I  am  wkhin* 
to  go.  May  be  it  is ;  an'  I  will  now 
tell  you  at  wanst  that  I  do  love  him, 
and  that  if  it  was  the  worst  plague  that 
ever  silenced  the  noise  of  iSe  in  a 
whole  country,  it  wouldn't  prevent 
me  £rom  goin'  to  his  relief*  nor  to 
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the  relief  of  any  one  belonging  to 

•*Iknew,"  said  her  father,  "that 
that  was  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

**I  do  love  him,"  she  continued, 
**  an*  this  is  more  than  ever  I  had  cou- 
rage to  tell  you  openly  before ;  but, 
father,  I  feel  that  I  am  called  upon 
here  to  go  to  their  assistance,  ana  to 
see  that  they  don't  die  from  neglect 
in  a  Christian  country.  I  have  trust 
an'  confidence  in  the  Almighty  Grod. 
I  am  not  afeard  of  fever  now  ;  and 
even  if  I  take  it  an*  die,  you  both 
know  that  I'll  die  in  actin'  the  part  of 
a  Christian  girl ;  an*  what  brighter 
hope  could  anything  bring  to  us  than 
the  happiness  that  such  a  death  would 
^)pento  me  ?  But  here  I  feel  that  the 
strength  and  protection  of  Grod  is  upon 
me,  and  I  will  not  die." 

**  That's  all  very  well,  Mave,"  said 
her  mother  ;  **  but  if  you  took  it,  and 
did  die — oh,  darlin' " 

•*  JxL  GrOd's  name,  then,  1*11  take  my 
dianoe,  an'  do  the  duty  that  I  feel 
myself  called  upon  to  do ;  and,  fa- 
ther dear,  just  think  for  a  minute — 
the  tkrue  Christian  doesn't  merely 
£E>rgive  the  injury,  but  returns  good 
te  evil ;  and  then,  above  all  thmgs, 
let  Its  make  it  our  own  case.  As  I 
said'befbre,  if  we  were  as  they  are — 
lyin' racked  with  pain,  burnin*  with 
druth,  the  head  splittin,'  the  whole 
strength  gone — not  able,  maybe,  to 
8pake;and  hardly  able  to  make  a  sign — 
too  wakeourselves  to  put  a  drink  to  our 
lifw  ;~4uppo8e,  I  say,  we  wor  lyin'  in 
this  State,  an'  that  all  the  world  had 
deserted  us — oh,  wouldn't  we  say  that 
any  fellow-crature  that  had  the  kind- 
ness and  ^e  courage  to  come  and  aid 
tis — ^wet  our  lips,  raise  our  heads,  and 
cheer  our  sinkm*  hearts  by  the  sound 
of  their  voice  alone — oh,  wouldn't  we 
say  that  it  was  God  that  in  his  mercy 
put  it  into  their  heart  to  come  to  us, 
imd  relieve  us,  and  save  us  ?" 

The  mother's  feeling  gave  way  at 
this  picture ;  and  she  said,  addressing 
her  husbandl— . 

*'  Jerry,  may  be  it's  right  that  she 
should  go,  bekaise,  afther  all,  what  if 
it*6  God  himself  that  has  put  it  into 
her  heart  ?" 

He  shook  his  head,  but  it  was  clear 
that  his  opposition  began  to  waver. 

**  Think  of  the  danger,*'  he  replied ; 
«« think  of  that.  StSl,  if  I  thought 
it  was  God's  own  will  that  was  settin' 
her  to  it—." 


"Father,"  she  replied,  "let  us  do 
what  is  right,  and  lave  the  rest  to  God 
himself.  Surely  you  aren't  afeard  to 
trust  in  ERm  f  I  may  take  the  fever 
here  at  home,  without  goin'  at  all,  and 
die ;  for  if  it's  His  blessed  will  that  I 
should  die  of  it,  nothii^  can  save  me, 
let  me  go  or  stay  where  I  plaise ;  and  if 
it's  not,  it  matmers  little  where  I  go : 
his  divine  grace  and  goodness  will  Uke 
care  of  me  and  protect  me.  It*s  to 
God  himself,  then,  you  are  trustin* 
me,  an'  that  ought  to  satisfy  you." 

Her  parents  looked  at  each  other- 
then  at  her ;  and,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  as  if  they  had  been  parting  with 
her  as  for  a  sacrifice,  they  gave  a  con- 
sent, in  which  that  humble  confidence 
in  the  will  of  God  which  constitutes 
the  highest  order  of  piety,  was  blended 
with  a  natural  yearning  and  terror  of 
the  heart,  lest  they  were  allowing  her 
to  place  herself  rashly  within  the  fatal 
reach  of  the  contagion  which  prevailed. 
Having  obtained  their  permission,  she 
lost  very  little  time  in  preparing  for  the 
task  she  had  proposed  to  execute.  A 
very  small  portion  of  meal,  and  a  little 
milk,  toffcther  with  one  or  two  jugs 
for  gruei,  whey,  8ic.,  she  put  ^nder 
her  cloak ;  and  after  getting  the  bless- 
ing of  her  parents,  and  kissing  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  family,  she  de- 
parted upon  her  pious — ^her  sublime 
mission,  followed  by  the  tears  and 
earnest  prayers  of  her  whole  family. 

How  anomalous,  and  full  of  myste- 
rious and  inexplicable  impulses  is  the 
human  heart  1  Mave  Sullivan,  who, 
in  volunteering  to  attend  at  the  con- 
tagious beds  of  the  unfortunate  Dal- 
tons,  gave  singular  and  noble  proof 
of  the  most  heroic  devotededness, 
absolutely  turned  from  the  common 
road,  on  her  way  to  their  cabin,  ra- 
ther than  meet  the  funeral  of  a  person 
who  had  died  of  fever,  and  on  one  or 
two  occasions  kept  aloof  from  men  whom 
she  knew  to  be  mvalids  by  the  fact  of 
their  having  handkerchiefs  about  their 
heads — a  proof,  in  general,  that  they 
had  been  shaved  'or  blistered,  whilst 
labouring  under  its  severest  form. 

When  she  had  gone  within  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  her  destination, 
she  met  two  individuals,  whose  relative 
position  indicated  anything  but  a  state 
of  friendly  feeling  between  them.  The 
persons  we  allude  to  were  Thomas 
Dalton  and  the  miserable  object  of 
his  vengeance.  Darby  Skinadre.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  Sarah  caused 
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Darby  to  accompany  her,  tor  safety, 
to  the  cabin  of  the  Daltons^  as  ghe 
feared  that,  should  yonn^  Dalton 
i^n  meet  him  at  the  head  oi  his  mob, 
and  he  in  such  a  furious  and  unsettled 
state,  the  hapless  miser  misht  fall  a 
viotim  to  his  venge&noe.  No  sooner, 
therefore,  had  tiie  meaUmon^er  heard 
Tom's  name  mentioned  by  his  fkth^» 
when  about  to  proceed  to  prison,  than 
he  left  a  dark  comer  of  the  cabin,  in- 
to which  he  had  slunk,  and,  passing 
out,  easily  disappeared,  without  being 
noticed,  in  the  state  of  excitement 
which  prevailed. 

The  very  name  of  Tom  reminded 
iiiffl  that  he  was  then  in  his  father's 
house,  and  that  should  he  return,  and 
find  him  there,  he  might  expect  little 
mercy  at  his  hands.  Tom,  however, 
amidst  the  melancholy  fatuity  under 
which  he  laboured,  never  forgot  that 
he  had  an  account*  to  settle  with  Skin- 
■adre.  It  ran  through  his  unsettled 
understanding  like  a  sound  thread 
through  a  damaged  web :  for  ever  and 
anon  ms  thought  and  recollection  would 
turn  to  Pe^gy  Murtagh,  and  the  mi- 
ser's refusal  to  give  her  credit  for  tiie 
food  she  asked  of  him.  During  the 
early  part  of  that  day  he  had  gone 
about  with  a  halter  in  his  hand,  as  if 
veekinff  some  particular  individual; 
and  whenever  he  chanced  to  be  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  object,  he  always 
replied*  with  a  wild  and  ferocious 
chuckle — 

"  The  fellow  that  killed  her  !-*the 
fellow  that  killed  her !" 

Upon  the  present  occasion.  Have 
was  surprised  by  meeting  him  and  the 
miser,  whom  he  must  hive  met  acci- 
dentally, walking  side  by  side,  but  in  a 
position  which  gave  fearful  intimation 
of  Dalton's  purpose  respecting  him. 
Around  the  unfortunate  wretch  s  neck 
was  the  halter  aforesaid,  made  into  a 
running  noose,  whilst,  striding  beside 
him,  went  his  wild  and  formidable 
companion,  holding  the  end  of  it  in 
his  hand,  and  eveing  him  from  time  to 
time  with  a  look  of  stupid  but  deter- 
mined ferocity.  Skinadre's  appearance 
and  position  were  ludicrously  and 
painfullv  helpless.  His  face  was  so 
pale  and  thin  that  it  was  difficult  to  see, 
even  in  those  frightful  times  of  sick- 
ness and  famine,  a  countenance  from 
which  theywere  more  significantly  re- 
flected. He  was  absolutely  shrunk 
up  \frith  terror  into  half  his  size,  his 
little  thin,  corded  neck  appearing  as  if 


it  were  striving  unsuccessAiUy  to  work 
its  way  down  mto  his  trunk,  and  his 
small  ferret  eyes  looking  about  in  every 
direction,  for  some  one  to  extricate 
him  out  of  the  deadly  thrall  in  which 
he  was  held.  Mave,  who  bad  been 
aware  of  tJxe  enmity  whieh  his  coo^m- 
ttion  bore  him,  as  well  as  of  its  cause, 
and  fearing  that  the  halter  was  intend- 
ed to  ha^  the  luckless  meaL-maB, 
probably  upon  Uie  next  tree  they  came 
to,  did  not,  as  many  another  fianude 
would  do,  avoid  or  run  away  fit>m 
the  madman.  On  the  contrary,  she 
approached  him  with  an  expression 
smgularly  winning  and  sweet  on  her 
countenance,  and  m  a  voice  of  great 
kindness,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  ana 
to  arrest  his  attention,  and  asked  him 
how  he  did.  He  paused  a  nMnnent* 
and  looking  upon  her  with  a  dull  but 
turbid  eye,  exclaimed  with  an  insane 
laugh,  pointing  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
miser—'*  This  is  the  fellow  that  killed 
her — ha,  ha,  ha,  but  I  have  him  now — 
here  he  is  in  tiie  noose— in  the  nooso. 
Ay,  an'  I  swore  it,  an*  there's  another, 
too,  that's  to  get  it,  but  /won't  rob  any 
body,  nor  join  in  that  at  aU-J'U  hang 
Aim  here,  though — ha,  Skinadre,!  hsre 
you  now." 

As  he  spoke,  poor  Skinadre  received 
a  chuck  of  the  halter  which  almoet 
brought  his  tongue  out  as  far  as  in  the 
throttling  process  which  we  have  be- 
fore descrioed. 

*'  Have,  achora,"  said  he,  looking  at 
her  after  his  recovery  firom  the  poww- 
ful  jerk  he  had  just  got,  ''for  the  sake 
of  heaven,  try  an'  save  my  life ;  if  yon 
don't,  he'll  never  let  me  out  of  hie 
hands  a  livin'  man." 

**  Don't  be  alarmed.  Darby,"  she 
replied,  "poor  Tom  won't  injure  you; 
so  far  from  that,  he'll  take  Uie  halter 
from  about  your  neck,  an'  let  you  go. 
Won't  you  let  poor  Darby  go,  Tom?* 

"  I  will,"  he  replied,  *' afther  I 
him — ha,  ha,  ha;  'twas  he  that  kUk 
her ;  he  let  her  die  wid  hunger,  but 
now  he'll  swing  for  it,  ha,  ha,  ha  I** 

These  words  were  accompanied  by 
another  chuck,  which  pulled  miserable 
Skinadre  almost  off  his  legs. 

"Tom,  for  shame,"  said  Mave, 
**  why  would  ^ou  do  sich  an  unmanly 
thing  with  this  poor  ould  crature  ?.— . 
be  a  man,  and  let  him  go." 

"Ay,  when  he's  hu^n',  wid  his 
tongue  out,  ha,  ha,  ha ;  wait  till  we  g«t 
to  the  Rabbit  Bank,  where  there's  a 
tree  to  be  had  ;  I've  sworn  it,  ay,  wi 
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her  very  grave  too;  so  good-bje,  Mavel 
Come  along,  Darby." 

**Mave,  aa  you  hope  to  have  the 
gates  of  heaven  opened  to  your  sowl, 
an*  don't  lave  me>" exclaimed  the  miser, 
with  clasped  hands. 

Mave  looked  up  and  down  the  road, 
but  could  perceive  no  one  approach 
who  might  render  the  unfortunate  man 
assistance. 

**  Tom,"  said  she,  **I  must  insist 
upon  your  settin'  the  poor  man  at 
liberty  ;  I  insist  upon  it.  You  cannot, 
an'  must  not  take  his  life  in  a  Christian 
country ;  if  you  do,  you  know  you'll  be 
hangea  yourself.  Let  him  go  imme* 
diately.''^ 

**  Oh,  ay,"  he  replied,  **  you  insist, 
Mave — but  m  tell  you  what, — I'll  put 
Peggy  in  a  coach  yet,  when  I  come  into 
my  fortune ;  an'  so  you'll  insist,  wDl 
you ; — jist  look  at  that  wrist  of  yours," 
ne  replied,  seizing  her's,  but  with  gen- 
tleness, ''and  then  look  at  that  of  nunc ; 
an'  now  will  you  tell  me  that  you'll 
insist  ?  Come,  Darby,  we're  bound  fo» 
the  Bank ;  there's  not  a  beech  there 
but's  a  hundre'  feet  high,  and  that's 
higher  than  ever  I'll  m&e  you  swing 
from.  Your  heart  hied  for  ker,  didn't 
It  I  but  how  will  you  look  when  I  lave 
you  fkcin'  the  sun,  wid  your  tongue 
putr 

'*  Tom,"  replied  the  wretch,  **  I  go 
on  my  knees  to  you,  an'  as  you  hope^ 
Tom " 

**  Hope,  you  hard-hearted  hound  I 
isn't  her  tather's  curse  upon  me  ? 
ay  an'  in  me?  wasn't  she  destroyed 
among  us  ?  and  you  bid  me  hope ;  by 
the  broken  heart  she  died  of,  you'll  get 
a  double  tug  for  that,"  and  he  was 
about  to  drag  him  on  in  a  state  of  great 
violence,  when  Mave  again  placed  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  said : 

**  I  am  sure,  Tom,  you  are  not  un- 
ffrateful ;  1  am  sure  you  would  not 
forget  a  kind  act  done  to  poor  Peggy 
that's  gone." 

"Peggy I"  he  replied,  '*  what  about 
her  ?  gone — Peggy  gone — m  she  gone  ?** 

"  She  is  gone,"  replied  Mave,  "  but 
pot  lost ;  an'  it  is  most  likely  that  she 
is  now  lookin'  down  with  displeasure 
at  your  conduct  and  intentions  towards 
this  poor  man ;  but  listen." 

"  Are  you  goin'  to  spake  about 
Pegffy,  though  ?" 

''I am,  and  Hsten.  Do  you  remember 
one  evenin'  in*  the  early  part  of  this 
summer,  it  was  of  a  Sunday,  there  was 
a  crowd  about  ould  Brian  Murtagh's 


house,  and  the  report  of  Peggy's  shame 
had  gone  abroad,  and  couldn't  be  kept 
from  people's  eyes  any  longer.  She  way 
turned  out  of  her  father's  bouse—she 
was  beaten  by  her  brother,  who  swore 
that  he  would  take  the  life  of  the  first 
person,  whether  man  or  woman,  young 
or  ould,  that  would  give  her  one  nour's 
shelther.  She  was  turned  out,  poor 
young,  misled,  and  mistaken  crature, 
and  no  one  would  resave  her,  for  no 
one  durst.  There  was  a  young  girl 
then  passin'  through  the  village,  oil 
her  way  home,  much  about  Peg^a 
own  age,  but  barring  in  one  respect^ 
neither  so  good  nor  so  handsome ;  poor 
Peggy  ran  to  that  young  gifl,  and  she 
was  goin'  to  throw  herself  into  her 
arms,  but  she  stopped.  <  I  am  not 
worthy,*  she  said,  cryin'  bitterly — *  lam 
not  worthy ;  but  oh,  I  have  no  roof  to 
shelter  me,  fbr  no  one  dare  take  me 
in.    What  will  become  of  me  1' " 

While  she  spoke,  Dahon's  mind 
appeared  to  have  been  stirred  into 
something  like  a  consciousness  of  his 
situation,  and  his  memory  to  have  been 
brought  back,  as  it  were,  from  the  wild 
and  turbulent  images  which  had  im- 
paired its  efficacy,  to  a  personal  recol- 
lection of  circumstances  that  had 
ceased  to  affect  him.  His  features,  for 
instance,  became  more  human,  his  eye 
more  significant  of  his  feelings,  and  his 
whole  manner  more  quiet  and  restored. 
He  looked  upon  the  narrator  with  an 
awakened  interest,  surveyed  Darby  as 
if  he  scarcely  knew  how  or  why  he  came 
there,  and  then  sighed  deeply.  Mave 
proceeded. 

"  *  I  am  an  outcast  now,'  said  poor 
Peggy;  *I  have  neither  house  nor 
home ;  I  have  no  father,  no  mother^ 
no  brother,  an'  he  that  I  loved,  an'  that 
said  he  loved  me,  has  deserted  me* 
Ob,*  said  she,  'I  have  nothing  to 
care  for,  an'  no  body  to  care  for  me 
now,  an'  what  was  dearest  of  all — my 
good  name — is  gone :  no  one  will  shelter 
me,  although  I  thought  of  nothing  but 
my  love  for  Thomas  Daltonl*  She 
was  scorned,  Thomas  Dalton,  she  waa 
insulted  and  abused  by  women  who 
knew  her  innocence  and  her  goodness 
till  she  met  him;  every  tongue  was 
against  her,  every  hand  was  against 
her,  every  door  was  closed  against  her  ; 
no,  not  every  one — the  young  woman 
she  spoke  to,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  out 
of  compassion  to  one  so  young  and 
.unfortunate*  brought  Peggy  Murtagh 
home,  and  cried  with  her,  and  gave  her 
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bopey  and  consoled  ner,  and  pleaded 
with  her  father  and  mother  for  the 
poor  deluded  girl  in  sich  a  way  that 
they  forgot  her  misfortune  and  shel* 
thered  her,  till,  afther  her  brother's 
deaths  she  was  taken  ina^n  to  her  own 
father's  house.  Now>  Tom»  wouldn't 
Tou  like  to  oblige  that  girl  that  was 
kind  to  poor  Peggy  Murtagh  ?" 

**  It  was  in  Jerry  Sullivan's — it  was 
into  your  father's  houseshewas  taken." 

'*  It  was,  Tom ;  and  the  young  wo- 
man who  befriended  Peg^  Murtagh, 
is  now  standin'  by  your  Side,  and  asks 
you  to  let  Darby  Skinadre  go;  do, 
then,  let  hhn  go,  for  the  sake  of  that 
young  wdknaft  1" 

Mave,  on  cohcluding,  looked  up  in- 
to hi^  face>  and  saw  that  his  eyes  were 
moist ;  he  then  smiled  mtoodily,  and 
placing  his  hand  upon  her  heaa  in  an 
approving  manner^  said-^ 

**You  wor  always  good,  Mave— 
here,  set  Darby  free ;  but  my  mind's 
unaisy ;  I'm  not  right,  I  doubt — nor 
aff  I  ought  to  be ;  but  I'll  tell  you 
what-yl'll  go  back  towards  home  wid 
ou,  if  you'll  tell  me  more  about 
'eggv." 

**  Do  so,"  she  replied,  delighted  at 
such  a  proposal ;  *'  an'  I  will  tell  you 
many  a  thing  about  her;  an'  you^ 
Darby,"  she  added,  turning  round  to 
that  mdividual ; — short,  however,  as 
the  time  was,  the  exulting,  but  still 
trembling  usurer  was  making  his  way, 
at  full  speed,  towards  his  own  house;  so 
that  she  was  spared  the  trouble  of  ad- 
vising him,  as  she  had  intended,  to  look 
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to  his  safety  as  well  as  he  ooi^d. 
Such  was  the  gentle  power  with  whidi 
Afave  soflened  and  subdued  this  U/n- 
cious  and  unsettled  young  man  to  her 
wii^es ;  and,  indeed,  so  forcible  in  ge- 
neral was  her  firm  but  serene  enthosi- 
asm,  that  wherever  the  neceeaitT  for 
exertinff  it  occurred,  it  was  always 
crowned  with  success. 

Thomas  Dalton,  as  might  be  ex^ 
pected,  swaged  bv  the  capricious  ha- 
pulses  of  his  unhappy  deringemaBt, 
did  not  accompany  her  to  his  Other's 
oaUn.  When  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  it  he  changed  his  intentioB« 
and  struck  across  tiie.couatry  like  one 
who  seemed  uncertain  as  to  Uie  course 
he  should  take.  Of  late,  indeed,  he 
ramble  about,  scmetimes  directing,  <^ 
otherwise  associating  himself  with,  suck 
mobs  as  we  have  described;  some* 
times  wandering,  in  a  solitary  manner* 
throughout  the  country  at  large ;  and 
but  seldom  appearing  at  home.  On 
the  present  occasionhe  looked  atMaver 
and  said — 

**1  hate  sick  people,  Mave,  aa'  I 
won't  go  home ;  but,  whiroer,  iHien 
you  see  Peg^  Martagh's  wher»  tell 
him  that  I'uSave  her  in  a  coach  yet» 
plaise  Gk)d ;  an'  he'll  take  the  cuno 
off  o'  me,  when  he  hears  it,  maybe,  an^ 
all  will  be  ri^ht." 

He  then  bid  her  good-bye,  tnraed 
from  the  road,  and  bent  his  stops  ia 
the  direction  of  the  Rabbit  Bank,  cm 
one  of  the  beeches  of  which  he  had 
intend^  to  hang  the  miser. 


CHAPTER  xxtv.— .itivALay. 


If  the  truth  were  known,  the  triumph 
which  Mave  Sullivan  achieved  over 
the  terror  of  fever  which  she  felt  in 
conmoLon  with  almost  every  one  in  the 
country  aroimd  her,  was  the  result  of 
such  high-minded  devotion,  as  would 
have  won  her  a  statue  in  the  times  of 
old  Greece,  when  self-sacrifice  for  hu- 
man good  was  appreciated  and  reward- 
ed. In  her  case,  indeed,  the  triumph 
was  one  of  almost  unparalleled  hero- 
ism; for  amongst  all  the  difficulties 
which  she  had  to  overcome,  by  far  the 
greatest  was  her  own  constitutional 
dread  of  conta^on.  It  was  only  on 
reaching  the  miserable  pesthouse  in 
which  uie  Daltons  lived,  and  on  wit- 
nessing, with  her  own  eyes,  the  clammy 
atmosphere  which^  in  the  shape  (» 


dark  heavy  smoke,  was  oozing  in  att 
directions  from  its  roof,  that  she  be- 
came conscious  of  Uie  almost  fatal  step 
she  was  about  to  take,  and  the  terrible 
test  of  Christian  duty  and  exalted  af- 
fection, to  which  she  was  in  the  ad  of 
subjecting  herself. 

On  arriving  at  the  door,  and  when 
about  to  enter,  even  the  resolution  she 
had  come  to,  and  the  lofty  principle  of 
trust  in  €rod,  on  which  it  rested,  were 
scarcely  able  to  support  her  against  the 
host  of  constitutional  terrors  which, 
for  a  moment,  rushed  upon  her  heart. 
The  ffreat  act  of  self-sacrifice,  as  it 
may  lumost  be  termed,  which  ahe  wai 
about  to  perform,  became  ap  diminished 
in  her  imagination,  that  all  sense  of  its 
TirtuQ  pawed  away;  and  ioitead  of 
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gaining  stiength  from  a  consclonsness 
of  the  ptire  and  tinselfish  motive  by 
which  nie  was  actuated,  she  began  to 
txmtemplate  her  conduct  as  the  result 
of  a  r&sh  and  unjustifiable  presump. 
tion  upon  the  providence  of  God,  and 
a  wanton  exposure  of  the  life  he  had 

fhren  her.  She  felt  herself  tremble ; 
er  heart  palpitated^  and  for  a  minute 
or  two  her  whole  soul  became  filled 
with  a  tumultuous  and  indistinct  per- 
ception of  all  she  had  proposed  to  do> 
as  well  as  of  everything  about  her. 
Gradually^  however,  this  state  of  feel« 
ing  cleared  away — ^by-and-bye  the  pu- 
rity and  Christian  principle  that  were 
involved  in  her  conduct^  came  to  her 
i^lief. 

"  What/'she  asked  herself,  "  if  they 
^ould  die  without  assistance?  In 
Grod's  name,  and  with  his  strength  to 
aid  me,  I  will  run  all  risks,  and  ful- 
il  the  task  I  have  taken  upon  me  to 
do.  Ma^  he  support  and  protect  me 
through  it  V 

Thus  resolved,  and  thus  fortified^ 
flbe  entered  the  gloomy  scene  of  sick- 
uesB  and  contagion. 

Tbdre  were  Imt  four  persons  with- 
in :  that  is  to  say,  her  lover,  his  sister 
Nancy,  Mary  the  invalid,  and  Sarah 
M*Gfewan.  Nancy  and  her  brother 
■were  now  awake,  and  poor  Mary  oc- 
cupied her  father's  arm  chair,  in  which 
she  8(^  with  her  head  reclined  upon 
the  back  of  it,  somewhat,  indeed,  aher 
his  own  fashion.*.and  Sarah  sat  op- 
posite young  Con's  bed,  havii^  her 
eves  fixed,  with  a  moumfnl  expres- 
sion,  on  his  pale,  and  almost  death- 
like  countenance.  Mave's  appearance 
occasioned  the  whole  party  to  feel 
much  surprise— and  Mary  rose  from 
her  arm  ehair,  and  greeting  her  a^ 
fecUonately,  said — 

**  I  oannot  welcome  you,  dear  Mave, 
to  sich  a  place  as  this — and  indeed  I 
am  sorry  vou  came  to  see  us — for  I 
needn't  teu  you  what  I'd  feel — ^what 
we'd  aU  feel,"  and  here  she  looked 
^uickl]^,  Imt  with  the  slightest  pos- 
sible significance,  at  her  brother,  •*  if 
anything  happened  you  in  conse- 
quence; which,  may  Crod  forbid  I" 
How  are  you  aU  at  home  ? 

*'We  arc  all  free  from  sickness, 
thank  Crod,"  said  Mave,  whom  the 
presence  of  Sarah  caused  to  blush 
de^ly  ;  ''but  how  are  you  all  here? 
I  am  sorry  to  find  that  poor  Kancv 
is  ill— and  tiiat  Con  has  got  a  relapse.' 

I^e  torned  her  eyt^  upon  him  aa 


she  spoke,  and,  on  conteipplating  his 
languid  and  sickly  countenance^  she 
could  only,  by  a  great  efibrt,  repress 
her  tears. 

*  *  Do  not  come  near  us,  dear  Mave," 
said  Dalton,  "and,  indeed,  it  was 
wrong  to  come  here  at  all." 

**  God  .  bless  you  an'  guard  you, 
Mave,"  said  Nancy,  **  an'  we  feel  your 
goodness;  but,  as  Con  says,  it  was 
wrong  to  put  yourself  in  the  way  of 
danger;  for  God's  sake,  and  as  you 
hope  to  escape  this  terrible  sickness 
lave  the  house  at  wanst.  We're  sen- 
sible of  your  kindness — ^but  lave  us— . 
lave  us— for  every  minute  you  stop 
may  be  death  to  you." 

Sarah,  who  had  never  yet  spoken  to 
Mave,  turned  her  black  mellow  eyes 
from  her  to  her  lover,  and  from  him 
to  her  alternately.  She  then  dropped 
tHem  for  a  time  on  the  ground,  and 
again  looked  round  her  with  some- 
thing like  melancholy  impatience. 
Her  complexion  was  high  and  flush- 
ed, and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  unac« 
customed  brilliancy. 
.  ''It's  not  right  that  two  people 
should  run  sich  risk  on  our  account,** 
said  Con,  looking  towards.  Sarah; 
*'  here's  a  young  womim  who  has  come 
to  nurse-tend  and  take  care  of  us,  for 
which,  may  Grod  bless  her,  and  protect 
her  I — its  Sarah  M'Growan,  I)onnel 
Dhu's  daughter." 

'*  Think  of  Mave  SuUivan,**  said  Sa- 
rah— ^thinkonly  of  Mave  Sullivan— *^'# 
in  danger — ^ha — but  as  for  me — suppose 
I  shomd  take  the  faver  and  die  ? 

**May  Grod  forbid,  poor  girl,"  ex- 
claimed Con ;  **  it  would  lave  us  all  a 
sad  heart.  Dear  Mave,  don't  sU^ 
here — every  minute  is  dangerous." 

Sarah  went  over  to  the  bed  side,  And 
putting  her  hand  gently  upon  his  fore- 
head, said — 

"Don't  spake  to  pity  me — I  can't 
bear  pity;  anything  at  all  but  pity 
from  you.  Say  you  don't  care  whi^ 
becomes  of  me,  or  whether  I  die  or 
not — ^but  don't  pity  me." 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  describe 
Sarah's  appearance  and  state  of  mind, 
as  she  spoke  this.  Her  manner  towards 
Con  was  replete  with  tenderness,  and 
the  most  earnest  and  anxious  inte- 
rest ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  there  ran 
through  her  voice  a  tone  of  bitter  feel- 
ing, an  evident  consciousness  of  some- 
thmg  that  pressed  strongly  on  her 
heart,  whidi  gave  a  marked  and  start- 
ling cbaraoter  to  her  language, 
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Mave  for  a  moment  forgot  eYerv- 
thing  but  the  interest  which  Sarah, 
tod  the  mention  of  her,  excited.  She 
turned  gently  round  from  Mary,  who 
had  been  speaking  to  her,  and  fixing 
her  eyes  on  Sarah,  examined  her  with 
pardonable  curiosity,  from  head  to 
foot ;  nor  will  she  be  blamed,  we  trust, 
if,  even  then  and  there,  the  scrutiny  was 
not  the  less  close,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  known  to  her  that  in  point 
of  beauty,  and  symmetry  of  figure, 
diey  had  stood  towards  each  other,  for 
some  time  past,  in  tiie  character  of  ri* 
vals.  Sarah,  who  had  on,  without 
stockings,  a  pair  of  small  slippers,  A 
good  d^  the  worse  for  wear,  had  risen 
from  the  bed  side,  and  now  stood  near 
the  fire,  directly  opposite  the  only  little 
window  in  the  house,  and,  consequent- 
ly, in  the  best  light  it  aflbrded.  Mave's 
glance,  though  rapid,  was  comprehen- 
sive; but  she  felt  it  was  sufficient: 
the  generous  girl,  on  contemplating 
the.  wild  grace  and  natural  elegance  en 
Sarah's  figure,  and  the  singular  beauty 
and  wonderful  animation  of  her  fea- 
tures, instantly,  in  her  own  mind,  sur- 
irendered  all  claim  to  competition,  and 
admitted  to  herself  that  Sarah  was, 
without  exception,  the  most  perfectly 
beautiful  girl  she  had  ever  seen.  Her 
last  words,  too,  and  the  striking  tone 
in  which  they  were  spoken,  arrested 
her  attention  still  more ;  so  that  she 
passed  naturally  from  the  examination 
of  her  person  to  the  purport  ei  her 
language. 

We  trust  that  our  readers  know 
enough  of  human  nature,  to  under- 
stand that  this  examination  of  Sarah, 
upon  the  part  of  Mave  Sullivan,  was 
altogether  an  involuntary  act,  and  one 
which  occurred  in  less  time  than  we 
have  taken  to  write  anj  one  of  the 
lines  in  which  it  is  described. 

Mave,  who  perceived  at  onoe  that 
the  words  of  Sarah  were  burdened 
by  some  peculiar  distress,  could  not  pre- 
vent her  admiration  from  turning  into 
pity,  without  exactly  knowing  why; 
but  in  consequence  of  what  Sarah  had 
just  sud,  she  feared  to  express  it  either 
by  word  or  look,  lest  she  might  occa- 
sion her  unnecessary  pain.  She  con- 
sequently, after  a  slight  pause,  replied 
to  her  lover — 

**  You  must  not  blame  me,  dear 
Con,  for  being  here.  I  came  to  eive 
whatever  poor  attendance  I  could  to 
Nancy  here,  and  to  sich  of  you  as 
want  it^  while  yoa*re  side.    1  came» 


indeed,  to  stay  and  nurse  you  all,  if 
you  will  let  me ;  an*  you  won't  be  sorry 
to  hear  it,  in  spite  of  all  that  hat  hap- 
pened, that  I  have  the  consent  of  mj 
father  and  mother  for  so  doin'/* 

A  faint  smile  of  satisfaction  lit  up 
her  lover's  features,  but  this  was  sooa 
overshadowed  by  hiis  apprehension  for 
her  safety. 

Sarah,  who  had  for  about  half  a 
minute  been  examining  Mave,  on  ker 
part,  now  started,  and  exclaimed,  with 
flashing  eyes,  and  we  may  add,  a 
bursting  and  distracted  hearts 

**  Well,  Mave  Sullivan,  I  have  often 
seen  vou,  but  never  so  well  as  now. 
You  have  goodness  an'  truth  in  your 
face.  Oh,  it's  a  purty  face — a  lovely 
face.  But  why  ao  you  state  a  false- 
hood here  f — for  what  you've  just  said 
is  false  ;  I  know  it." 

Mave  started,  and  in  a  moment  her 
pale  face  and  neck  were  suffUsed  bj 
one  burning  blush,  at  the  idea  of  such 
an  imputation.  She  looked  around 
her,  as  if  inquiring  from  all  those  who 
were  present  the  nature  of  the  fdse- 
hood  attributed  to  her  ;  and  then  wr€b 
a  calm  but  firm  eye,  she  asked  Sarah 
what  she  could  mean  bv  such  languase. 

**  You're  afther  saym',"  replied  Sa- 
rah, "  that  you're  come  here  to  nurse 
Nancy  there.  Now,  that's  not  true, 
and  you  know  it  isn't.  You  came  here 
to  nurse  young  Con  Dalton  ;  and  yoa 
came  to  nurse  him,  becaise  yon  love 
him.  Now,  I  don't  blame  you  for  that, 
but  I  do  for  not  sayin'  so,  without  fear 
or  disffuise — for  I  hate  both." 

**  That  wouldn't  be  altogether  true 
either,"  replied  Mave,  '*  if  I  said  so  ; 
for  I  did  come  to  nurse  Nancy,  and 
any  others  of  the  family  that  mifht 
stand  in  need  of  it.  As  to  Con,  I'm 
neither  ashamed  to  love  him,  nor  afeard 
to  acknowledge  it ;  and  I  had  no 
notion  of  statm'  a  falsehood  when  I 
said  what  I  did.  I  tell  you,  theo* 
Sarah  M' Go  wan,  that  you've  done  me 
injustice.  If  there  appeared  to  be  a 
falsehood  in  my  words,  there  was  none 
in  my  heart." 

<<  That's  truth  ;  I  know,  I  feel  that 
that's  truth,"  replied  Sarah,  quickly  ; 
**  but  oh,  how  wrong  I  am,"  the  ex- 
claimed, ''  to  mention  that  or  anything 
else  here  that  might  distract  himt 
Ay,"  she  proceeded,  addressing  Mavcw 
**l  did  you  injustice — I  feel  I  did; 
but  don't  be  angry  with  me,  for  I  ac- 
knowledge it." 
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«*  Why  thoold  I  bt  angry  with  you," 
replied  Sitfah,  ''you  only  spoke  what 
^ou  thought^  an*  tbU,  by  all  aocounts, 
M  what  yon  alwajrs  do." 

**  Let  U8  talk  at  little  as  possible  here, " 
replied  Sarah,  the  sole  absorbing  object 
of  whose  existence  lay  in  Dalton's  re- 
covery. '*  I  will  speak  to youon  your  way 
home,  but  not  nere — not  here ;"  and 
whilst  uttering  the  last  words  she 
pointed  to  Dal  ton,  to  intimate  that  fur- 
ther conversation  might  disturb  him. 

**  Dear  Maye»'*  observed  Mary,  now 
riaiDff  from  her  chair,  **  vou  are  stayin' 
too  long;  oh,  for  God's  sake,  don't 
atop ;  you  can't  dhrame  of  the  danger 
you're  in." 

**  But,"  replied  Mave,  calmly,  *'yoii 
know,  Mary,  that  I  came  to  stop 
and  to  do  whatever  I  can  do  tiU  the 
Ikmily  comes  round.  You  are  too 
Ibeble  to  undertake  anything,  and 
night  only  get  into  a  ralapse  if  you 
attempted  it^' 

<*  But  then  we  have  Sarah  M^Gow- 
an,"  she  replied,  **  who  came,  as  few 
would — none  livin'  this  day,  I  think, 
barrin'  yourself  and  her — to  stay  with 
us,  and  to  do  anything  that  she  can  do 
fbr  us  all.  May  God  for  ever  bless 
her  I  for  short  as  the  time  is,  I  think 
she  has  saved  some  of  our  lives^-Con- 
dy's  without  a  doubt." 

Mave  turned  towards  Sarah,  and, 
as  she  looked  upon  her,  the  tears 
started  to  her  eyes. 

«*  Sarah  M'Gowan"  said  she,  «*  you 
are  fond  of  truth,  an'  you  are  right ; 
I  can't  find  words  to  thank  you  for 
doin'  what  yoja  did.  God  bless  and  re- 
ward you !" 

She  extended  her  hAid  as  she 
spoke,  but  Sarah  put  it  back.  **  No," 
said  she,  indignantiy,  <' never  firom 
you  ;  above  all  that's  livin',  don't  you 
thank  me.  You,  you,  why  you  aren't 
his  wife  yet,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  sup- 
pressed voice  of  deep  agitation,  ''  an' 
maybe  jou  never  will.  You  don't  know 
what  may  happen — you  don't  know — " 

She  immediately  seemed  to  recol- 
lect something  that  operated  as  a 
motive  to  restrain  any  exhibition  of 
atrong  feeling  or  passion  on  her  part, 
for  all  at  once  she  composed  herself, 
and  sitting  down,  merely  said: — 

*•  Mave  Sullivan,  I'm  glad  you  love 
truth,  and  I  believe  you  do ;  I  can't, 
then,  resave  any  thanks  from  you,  nor 
t  won't ;  an'  I  would  tell  you  why  any 
l^laca  bat  here." 


"  I  don't  at  all  understand  yon,"  re- 
plied Mave  ;  *«  but  for  your  care  an' 
attention  to  him,  I'm  sure  it's  no 
harm  to  say,  may  God  reward  you !  I 
will  never  forget  it  to  you." 

''  While  I  have  life,"  said  Daltou 
feebly,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Sarah's 
face,  "  I,  for  one,  won't  forget  her 
kindness." 

"Kindness I"  she  re-echoed— " ha- 
ha! — well,  it's  no  matter — it's  no 
matter  1" 

**  She  saved  my  life,  Mave ;  I  was 
lyin'  here,  and  hadn't  even  a  drink  of 
water,  and  there  was  no  one  else  in 
the  house ;  Mary,  there,  was  out, 
an*  poor  Nancy  was  ravin'  an'  ragin' 
with  illness  and  pain  ;  but  she,  Sarah, 
was  here  to  settle  us,  to  attend  us, 
to  get  us  a  drink  whenever  we 
wanted  it — to  raise  us  up,  an'  to 
put  it  to  our  lips,  an'  to  let  us  down 
with  as  little  pain  as  possible.  Oh, 
bow  could  I  forget  all  this  ?  Dear, 
dear  Sarid),  how  could  I  forget  this 
if  I  was  to  live  a  thousand  years  ?" 

Con's  face,  whilst  he  spoke,  became 
animated  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
feeling  to  which  he  gave  utterance, 
and,  as  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Sarah 
with  a  stutable  expression,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  warmth  of  emotion  in 
liis  whole  manner  which  a  sanguine 
person  might  probably  misinterpret 
into  something  beyond  gratitude. 

Sarah,  after  he  had  concluded, 
looked  upon  him  with  a  long,  earnest* 
but  uncertain  ffaze ;  so  long,  indeed, 
and  so  intensely  penetrating  was  it, 
that  the  whole  energy  of  her  character 
might,  fov  a  time,  be  read  clearly  in 
the  singular  expression  of  her  eyes.  It 
was  evident  that  her  thoughts  were 
fluctuating  between  pleasure  and  pain, 
cheerfulness  and  ffloom ;  but  at  length 
her  countenance  lost,  by  degrees,  its 
earnest  character,  the  alternate  plav 
of  light  and  shadow  over  it  ceased, 
and  the  g^aze  changed,  almost  impercep- 
tibly, into  one  of  settled  abstraction. 

"  It  might  be,"  she  said,  as  if  think- 
ing  aloud — "it  might  be — but  time 
will  tell ;  and,  in  the  mane  time,  every- 
thing must  be  done  fkirly — fkirly; 
still,  if  it  shouldn't  come  to  pass — if 
it  should  710/ — it  would  be  bettber  if  I 
had  never  been  born  ;  but  it  may  be^ 
an'  time  will  tell." 

Mave  had  watched  her  countenance 
closely,  and  without  being  able  to 
discover  the   nature  of  the  conflict 
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that  Appeared  in  it^  she  went  over,  and 
plaoiQg  her  hand  gently  upon  Sarah's 
arm,  exclaimed — 

«'  Don't  blame  me  for  what  I  am 
goin'  to  say,  Sarah — if  you'll  let  me 
oall  you  Sarah ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  see 
that  your  mind  is  troubled.  I  wish  to 
God  I  could  remove  that  trouble,  or 
that  any  one  here  could  I  I  am  sure 
they  all  would,  as  willmgly  as  myself." 

*'  She  is  troubled,"  said  Mary ;  **  I 
know  bT  her  manner  that  there's  somcr 
thing  distressin'  on  her  mind.  Any 
earthly  thing  that  we  could  do  to  re- 
lieve her,  we  would ;  but  I  asked  her 
and  she  wouldn't  tell  me.'* 

It  is  likely  that  Mary's  kindness,  and 
especially  Mave's,  so  gently  but. so  sin- 
cerely expressed,  touched  her  as  they 
spoke.  She  made  no  reply,  however> 
but  approached  Mave  with  a  slight 
smile  on  her  face,  her  lips  compressed, 
and  her  etes,  which  were  fixed  and 
brilMant,  floating  in  something  that 
looked  like  moisture,  and  which  might 
as  well  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
glow  of  anger  as  the  impulse  of  a 
softer  emotion,  or  perhaps — and  thi« 
might  be  nearer  the  truth — as  a  conflict 
between  the  two  states  of  feeling.  For 
some  moments  she  looked  into  Mave's 
very  eyes ;  and  after  a  little,  she  seem- 
ed to  regain  her  composure,  and  sat 
down  without  speaking.  There  was  a 
slight  pause  occasioned  by  the  expec- 
tation that  she  had  been  about  to  re- 
ply, during  which  Dalton's  eyes  were 
nxed  upon  her.  In  her  evident  dis- 
tress, she  looked  upon  him.  Their 
eyes  met,  and  the  revelation  that  that 
glance  of  anguish,  on  the  part  of  Ss^ 
rah,  Kave  to  him,  disclosed  the  secret. 

«'  Oh,  my  God  I"  he  exclaimed,  in- 
voluntarilv  and  unconsciously,  '*  is  this 
possible  ? 

Sarah  felt  that  the  discovery  had 
been  made  by  him  at  last ;  and  seeing 
that  all  their  eyes  were  still  upon  her> 
she  rose  up,  and  approaching  Mave, 
said — 

•«  It  is  true,  Mave  Sullivan,  I  am 
troubled — Mary,  I  am  troubled  ;"  and 
as  she  uttered  the  words,  a  blush  so 
deep  and  so  beautiful  spread  itself  over 
her  face  and  neck,  that  the  very  fe- 
males present  were,  for  the  moment, 
lost  in  admiration  of  her  radiant  youth 
and  loveliness.  Dalton's  eyes  were  still 
u|)on  her,  and  after  a  little  time,  he 
aaid-^ 

Sarah,  oome  to  me." 


She  went  to  bis  bedside,  and  kneel- 
ing, bent  her  exquLute  figure  over 
him ;  and  as  her .  dark  brUlient  ejjet 
looked  into  his,  he  felt  the  fragreaee 
of  her  breath  mingling  with  his  own* 
"  What  is  it  ?"  said  she. 

**  You  are  too  near  me,"  said  he. 
<<  Ah,  I  feel  I  am,"  she  said»  shaking 
her  head. 

*'  1  mane,"  he  added,  **  for  your  own 
safety.  Give  me  your  hand,  dear  Sa- 
rah." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  raising  btia- 
self  a  little  on  his  right  side,  he  leoked 
upon  her  again ;  and  as  he  did  so,  elM 
felt  a  few  warm  tears  falling  upon  iu 

"  Now,"  he  said,  **  lay  me  doen^ 
dear  Sar^." 

A  few  moments  of  ecstatic  tovoll^ 
in  which  Sarah  was  unconsctoes  ^ 
anything  about  her,  passed*  She  thea 
rose,  and  sitting  down  on  the  little 
stool,  she  wept  for  some  minutes  in  si- 
lence. During  this  quiet  paroxysm  no 
one  spoke;  but  when  Dalton  tamed 
his  eyes  upon  Mave  Sullivan,  she  was 
pale  as  ashes. 

Mary,  who  had  noticed  nothinff  par- 
ticular in  the  incidents  just  r^atec^ 
now  urged  Mave  to  depart ;  and  the 
latter,  on  exchanging  glimces  with  Dal- 
ton, could  perceive  that  a  feeble  heetif 
had  overspread  his  face.  She  looked 
on  him  earnestly  for  a  moment,  then 
paused  as  if  in  thought,  and  goiof 
round  to  his  bedside,  knelt  down,  aoe 
taking  his  hand,  said.  ■ 

"  Con,  if  there  is  any  earthly  thing 
that  I  can  do  to  give  ease  and  oomfort 
to  your  mind,  I  am  ready  to  do  it.  If 
it  would  relieve  you,  forget  that  you 
ever  saw  me,t>r  ever — ever— ^knew  me 
at  all.  Suppose  I  am  not  liviz^ — that 
I  am  dead.  I  say  this,  dear  Con,  to 
relieve  you  from  ai^  pain  or  distress 
of  mind  that  you  may  feel  on  my  ao- 
count.  Believe  me,  I  feel  everything 
for  you,  an*  nothing  now  for  mysel£ 
Whatever  you  do,  I  tell  you  that  a 
harsh  word  or  thought  from  ine  yon 
will  never  have." 

Mave,  whilst  she  spoke^  did  not  shad 
a  tear ;  nor  was  her  calm,  sweet  votee 
indicative  of  any  extraordinary  emo- 
tion. Sarah,  who  had  been  weeping 
until  the  other  began  to  speak,  now 
rose  up,  and  approaching  Mave,  taid    ■ 

"  Go,  Mave  Sollivan-^go  out  of 
this  dangerous  house ;  and  you,  Coni^ 
Dalton,  heed  not  what  she  has  said. 
Mave  Sullivan,  I  think  I  opderstaod 
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your  words*  an*  they  make  me  ashamed 
of  myself,  an*  of  the  thoughts  that  has 
iMen  troohlm*  me.  Oh,  what  am  I 
when  compared  to  you!— nothing — 
Bothiog.'' 

Mave  had,  on  entering,  deposited 
the^  little  matters  she  had  brought  for 
tiieir  comfort;  and  Mary  now  came 
over,  and  placing  her  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  sud — 

<<Saridi  is  right,  dear  Maye;  for 
6od's  sake,  do  not  stay  here.  Oh, 
think-'M>nly  think  if  you  tuck  this  fa- 
Tcr,  an*  that  anything  happened  you." 

"Come,**  said  Sarah,  «*lave  this 
tesgerous  place ;  I  will  see  you  part 
of  the  way  home^—you  can  do  nothing 
here  that  I  won't  do,  and  every  thing 
that  I  can  do  will  be  done." 

Her  lover's  eyes  had  been  fixed 
i^pon  bear,  and  with  a  feeble  voice-. 
ISmt  the  agitation  had  exhausted  him— 
he  added  his  solicitations  for  her  de- 
parture to  theirs. 

"  I  hope  I  will  soon  be  betther,  dear 
Mave»  and  able  to  get  up  too — but 
nay  Gk>d  bless  yon  and  take  care  of 
you  till  then!** 

Mave  again  went  round,  and  took 
his  hand,  on  wlneh  he  felt  a  few  tears 
fan. 

«« I  came,  dear  Con,"  she  said,  '*  to 
take  care  of  you  all,  and  why  need  I 
1»e  aaliamed  to  say  so — to  do  all  I 
oeuld  for  yourself.  Sarah  here  wishes 
ve  te  spake  the  truth  an'  why  shouldn't 
I?  Think  of  my  words  then,  Con, 
and  don't  let  me  or  the  thoughts  o' 
aie  occasion  you  one  moment's  unhap- 
Illness.  To  see  you  happy  is  all  the 
wish  I  have  in  tiiis  world." 

She  tiien  bade  him  and  them  an 
■flbctionate  farewell^  and  was  about 
to  fake  her  d^arture,  when  Sarah, 
w4io  bad  been  musing  for  a  moment, 
went  to  Dalton,  and  having  knelt  on 
one  knee»  was  about  to  speak,  and  to 

rik,  as  was  evident  firom  her  man- 
,  with  gpreat  earnestness,  when  she 
mdideoly  restrained  herself,  clasped 
Imt  hands  with  a  vehement  action, 
looked  distractedly  from  him  to  Mave, 
and  then  suddenly  rinng,  took  Mave's 
band  and  said — 

**  Come  away — it's  dangerous  to 
•t^  where  this  fitver  is — you  ought 
to  be  oareful  of  yourself— you  have 
friends  that  loves  you,  and  that  would 
IM  for  you  if  you  were  gone.  You 
have  a  land,  good  father — a  lovin'  mo- 
ther — a  lovin'  mother,  that  you  could 


turn  to,  an'  may  turn  to,  if  ever  you 
should  have  a  sore  heart — a  mother— 
oh,  that  blessed  word — what  wouldn't 
I  give  to  say  that  I  have  a  mother  ? 
Many  an  outrage — many  a  wild  fit  of 
passion — many  a  harsh  word  too — ob 
what  mightn't  I  be  now  if  1  had  a 
mother !  All  the  world  thinks  I  have 
a  bad  heart — that  I'm  wicked — ^that 
I'm  without  feelin' ;  but,  indeed,  Mave 
Sullivan,  I  am  not  without  feelin*,  an' 
I  don't  think  I, have  a  bad  heart." 

**  You  have  not  a  bad  heart,"  re- 
plied Mave,  taking  her  hand;  <'no 
one,  dear  Sarah,  could  look  into  your 
face  and  say  so  ;  no,  but  I  think  so  far 
fi'om  that,  your  heart  is  both  kind  and 
generous." 

"  I  hope  so,"  she  replied,  «*  I  hope 
I  have — now  come  you  and  lave  this 
dangerous  house;  besides  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you." 

Mave  and  she  proceeded  along  the 
old  causeway  that  led  to  the  cabin, 
and  having  got  out  on  the  open  road, 
Sarah  stood. 

**  Now,  Mave  Sullivan,"  said  she, 
'^Ibten — you  do  me  only  justice  to 
say  that  I  love  truth,  an'  hate  a  lie  or 
consalement  of  any  kind.  I  ax  you 
now  this — you  discovered  awhile  ago 
that  I  love  Condy  Dalton  ?  Isn't  that 
thrue?" 

'*  I  wasn't  altogether  certain,'"  re- 
plied Mave — **  but  I  thought  I  did— 
an'  I  now  think  you  do  love  him." 

*'  I  do  love  him — oh,  I  do— an'  whyr 
as  you  said,  should  I  be  ashamed  of 
it  ? — ay,  an*  it  was  my  intention  to  teU 
you  so  the  first  time  I'd  see  you,  an' 
to  give  you  fair  notice  that  I  did,  an' 
that  I'd  lave  nothing  undone  to  win 
him  from  you." 

"Well,"  replied  the  other,  "thit 
is  open  and  honest  at  all  events." 

**  That  was  my  intention,"  pur- 
sued Sarah ;  **  an'  I  had  for  a  snort 
time,  other  thoughts— ay,  an'  worse 
thoughts  ;  my  father  was  persuadin' 
me — ^but  I  can't  spake  on  that — ^for 
he  has  my  promise  not  to  do  so.  Oh, 
I'm  nothing,  dear  Mave^nothing  at 
all  te  you.  I  can't  forffet  your  words 
awhile  ago — bekaise  I  knew  what  you 
meant  at  the  time,  when  you  saia  to 
Con,  *  any  earthly  thing  that  I  can  do 
to  give  aise  an'  comfort  to  your  mind 
I  am  ready  to  do  it.  If  it  would  re- 
lieve you  forget  that  you  ever  saw 
me  or  ever  knew  me.'  Now,  Mave^ 
IWe  confessed  to  you  that  I  love  Con 
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DaltoD--«but  I  tell  you  not  to  trouble 
your  heart  by  any  thoughta  of  mei 
my  mind's  made  up  as  to  what  I'll 
do-^don't  fear  me^  I'll  never  eross 
you  here.  I'm  a  lonely  creature/'  she 
proceed^d^  bursting  into  bitter  tears-— 
**Tm  without  friends  or  relations  or 
any  one  that  cares  at  all  about  me—" 

**  Don't  say  so,"  replied  Mave,  "  / 
care  about  you,  an'  it's  only  now 
that  the  people  is  beginnin'  to  know 
you — but  that's  not  lul,  Sarah,  if  it'i 
any  consolation  toTou  to  know  it — 
hww  it — Ck>ndy  Dalton  loves  you.--ay 
loves  you,  Sarah  M'Gowan — ^you  may 
take  my  word  for  that*^  am  certain 
this  day  that  what  I  say  is  true." 

'<  Loves  me  1"  she  exclaimed. 

"Loves  you,*'  repeated  Mave,  "is 
the  word,  and  I  have  said  it.** 
.  "  I  didn't  suspect  that  when  I  spoke," 
she  replied. 


Eaoh  looked  unoa  tht  othar,  and 
both  as  they  stooa  were  pale  m  dea& 
itself.  At  length  Mave  ^ke. 
.  **  I  have  one  only  thought,  Sarah, 
an'  that  is,  how  to  make  Mm  happj.-« 
to  see  him  happy." 

^I  can  soaroelv  spake,'*  replied 
Sarah  ;  <'  I  wouldn  t  know  what  to  say 
if  I  did.  I'm  all  confused;  Mave 
dear,  forgive  me  1" 

«<God  bless  you,"  replied  Ifatve, 
''for  you  are  truth  an'  honesty  H* 
self.  Ood  bless  you,  an'  aiake  him 
happy !     Good-bye,  dear  Sarah." 

She  put  her  hand  into  Sarah*s,  and 
Mt  that  it  trembled  ezcessively-<^al 
Sarah  was  utterly  passive,  she  did  ttol 
even  return  the  pressure  whieh  she 
had  received,  and  when  Mave  de» 
parted,  she  was  standing  in  a  reverie 
mcapable  of  thought,  deadly  pale,  and 
perfiMtly  motbnless. 
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LITE   AND  COBREBPONDENCE   OF  JOHN   FOtTEE.^ 


Theee  are  a  hundred  good  reasons 
whj  we  should  decline  reviewing  this 
book,   and  a   hundred  better  which 
make  us  unwilling  to  allow  it  to  move 
onward  without  our  notice.      Foster 
was  for  many  a  long  day  a  reviewer. 
He  formed  strong  opinions  on  a  num- 
ber of  questions  connected  with  Church 
and  State  ; — these  opinions^  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  dissenting  minis- 
ter«  often  in  entire  contrast  with  our 
oonclusions  on  the  same  subjects.   It  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  the  violent  intole- 
ranee   with  which    he  regarded    the 
Church  Establishment  of  England,  or 
ih%  strength  of  language  with  which  he 
expresses  this  feehng.     He  was,  how- 
ever, in  this  more  consistent  than  dissent- 
ers often  arenas  his  letters  are  filled  up 
with  complaints  which  show,  that,  of 
many  classes  of  the  dissenters,  whom 
he  kiiew  better,  he  thought  no  less  un- 
favourably.    On  most  of  the  questions 
in  which  social  or  political  relations 
are  concerned,  we  think  he  was  an  err- 
ing and  an  unsafe  g^ide.     Asa  poli- 
tioiao,  he  was  violent  in  his  antipathies 
to  classes:  all  that  was  called  aristo-  • 
cracy  was  to  him  tainted  with  evil ; 
bat  It  is  probable  that  his  opinions  on 
such  subjects  were  not,  even  among  his 
friends,  very  influential ;  and  in  a  coun- 
try where  every  subject  b  freely  dis- 
cussed, little,  after  all,  rests  on  the 
mere  authority  of  an  individualise 
little,  that  we  feel  there  will  really  be 
no  mischief  done  by  the  most  objec- 
tionable part  of  these  volumes.    What 
is  good  in  them  will  live — will  in  its 
degree  do  great  good ;  for  few  men 
were  more  pious  than  Foster.     From 
his  very  earliest  childhood,  to  the  very 
advanced  age  at  which  he  died,  Fos- 
ter's was  a  life  singularly  pure  and 
oonsistent.    There  was  exceeding  man- 
liness of  mind  in  the  way  in  which  he 
dealt  with  all  questions.     There  was  a 
period  in   which  his  mind  struggled 
with    doubts,  and  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  any  sect  mf  Christians  would 
regard  his  opinions  as  orthodox ;  yet 
he  was  a  man,  to  have  formed  whom 
would  have  been  a  source  of  pride 
to  any  body   of   men.       The   gpreat 


central  idea  of  Christianity  —  the 
atonement — "without  which,"  says 
Robert  Hall,  **  an  angel  from  heaven 
would,  in  my  opinion,  do  no  good  as 
a  minister"— he  held  most  strenuously ; 
and  this  view,  at  all  times  present  to 
him,  tended  to  correct  or  to  neutra* 
lize  much  in  bis  theology,  which  by  it- 
self would  have  been  calculated  to 
mislead.  Of  Foster's  sterling  honesty 
we  would  be  understood  to  speak  in 
the  highest  praise.  From  many  of 
his  peculiar  views,  both  in  religion  and 
in  politics,  we  must  be  understood  as 
expressing  our  disagreement.  He  is, 
however,  in  one  respect  honourably 
distinguished  from  those  who  assail  the 
establuhed  institutions  of  the  country. 
If  he  uses  what  seems  to  be  unmeasur- 
ed and  unwarranted  language  of  abuse 
against  what  he  regains  as  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  same 
terms  to  the  spiritual  domination  of 
many  of  the  dissenting  bodies.  Per- 
sonal religion,  in  his  view  of  it,  al- 
ways implies  a  repudiation  of  every 
thing  claiming  sacerdotal  authority  of 
any  kind.  Foster  felt  the  necessity  of 
public  worship  ;  and  though  we  think 
that  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  any 
theory  on  the  subject,  yet  even  on  the 
lowest  church  views,  authority  must 
rest  somewhere.  But  these  are  ques- 
tions that  we  cannot  now  discuss,  and 
our  sole  purpose  in  alluding  to  them 
is,  lest  our  silence  should  be  regarded 
as  implying  agreement  with  our  author 
on  subjects  of  too  much  moment  to  be 
incidentally  discussed. 

The  parents  of  John  Foster  ocoupiedt ' 
at  the  time  of  his  birth,  a  small  farm- 
bouse  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  between 
Wainsgate  and  Hebden-bridge.  In 
additioif  to  the  business  of  farmings 
they  gave  part  of  their  time  to  weav- 
ing. They  were  members  of  a  Baptist 
congregation  at  Wainsgate.  John 
Foster  the  elder,  was  a  religious  man, 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  society 
of  which  be  was  a  member.  When,  at 
one  time,  the  pulpit  was  vacated  by 
the  death  of  a  pastor,  he  for  a  while 
endeavoured  to  fill  it.      The  pious 
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weaver^  however,  did  not  deliver  hig 
own  sermons,  but  real  aloud  Gurnal's 
"  Christian  Armour,'*  occasionally  in- 
terrupting the  text  by  a  modest  com- 
ment "  Author,"  he  would  exclaim 
emphatically,  "I  am  of  thy  opinion  I 
That  is  sound  divinity  I**  A  secluded 
spot,  near  Hebdenbridge,  whither  the 
good  old  man  was  accustomed  to  retire 
to  prayer  and  meditation,  is  still  called 
**  John  Foster's  Cave."  He  died  in 
1814,  long  after  his  son  had  risen  to 
great  eminence,  "in  the  eighty-eiehth 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  sixty-third 
year  after  God  had  fully  assured  him 
that  he  was  one  of  his  sons."  Such  is 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb-stone  placed 
there  by  his  own  directions.  His 
wife,  a  woman  described  as  his  coun- 
terpart in  soundness  of  understanding. 
Integrity,  and  piety,  survived  him  a  few 
years. 

John  Foster,  their  eldest  son,  was 
born  in  thie  year  1770.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  early  position  created  or 
nurtured  strange  peculiarities  of  cha- 
racter and  manner. 

His  parents  had  married  late  in  life 
—between  their  age  and  that  of  their 
children,  there  was  an  interval  nearly 
as  great  as  ordinarily  separates  men 
from  their  grand-children,  and  the  ha- 
bits of  the  old  people  were  grave, 
thoughtful,  and  silent ;  with  their  chil- 
dren they  were  distant  and  unconfiding. 
Foster  had  no  sisters,  and  his  only  bro- 
ther was  four  years  younger  than  him- 
self. The  boy  grew  up  much  alone, 
and  the  natural  consequence  was,  that 
he  became  reserved,  and  his  bearing 
was  ''marked  by  a  timidity  that 
amounted  to  infinite  shyness."  He 
lived  within  himself,  with  feelings 
so  much  his  own,  that  he  regarded 
them  as  absolutely  incommunicable-^ 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  **  dissociated 
from  the  whole  creation ; "  and  of  his 
state  of  mind  as  "  a  reco'd  from  human 
beings  into  a  cold  interior  retirement.'* 
Imagination  seems  to  have  tyrannized 
over  him.  He  took  up  strong  dislikes 
to  books  read  at  a  time  when  he  had 
done  anything  that  awakened  self-re- 
proach. He  would  not  sit  on  a  stool 
which  had  belonged  to  a  man  that  died 
suddenly.  He  was  a  reader  of  travels^ 
and  his  dreams  and  day  thoughts 
brought  back  scenes  of  Indian  tor- 
tures. Skeletons  started  from  the  dark 
to  grasp  him  in  a  room  wliich  he  had 
to  pass  through  to  get  to  bed.  His 
biographer  tefis  us  that  ''single  words^ 


as  Chalchedomjt  or  the  names  of  an- 
cient heroes,  had  a  mighty  fascination 
over  him,  simply  from  their  sound,  and 
other  words  from  their  meaning,  as 
hermit,*'  Milton  well  Jtnew  the  spell 
which  such  sounds  have  over  the  mmd, 
for  in  many  of  the  passages  that  have 
most  power  on  us,  the  charm  con- 
sists in  this  almost  exclusively,  and  we 
often  have  some  dozen  lines  in  se- 
quence proving  the  delight  with  which' 
the  great  master  dwelt  on  these  mys- 
teries of  imrdven  sounds.  In  one  of 
Foster's  enwytt,  he  tells  us  of  a  person 
who  was  so  enchanted  with  the  l^eo- 
dary  story  of  a  Spanish  saint,  that  the 
very  word  hermk  alone  was  enoi:^  to 
create  in  his  imaginaiion  the  whole 
scene  in  which  the  pons  man  was 
said  to  live.  In  that  essay  we  can  easi- 
ly trace  a  description  of  Foster^s  own 
youth.  The  romance  in  which  he 
lived  in  boyhood  is  described,  dream 
by  dream.  The  impossibility  of  real- 
izing those  dreams,  leads  him  to  cen- 
sure the  indulgence  in  sn^  ^ioos  with 
more  severity  than  the  habit  deserves, 
for  in  them  there  already  exists  much  of 
what  in  after-life  reappears  to  animate 
man  to  exertion — to  console  him  in  dis- 
tress. Toimagineaworldbrighteeand 
better  than  that  which  can  be  realised 
on  earth,  is  but  to  express  tfi%  aera- 
tions of  man's  true  nature.  The  insti- 
tutions of  society  are  never  in  accord 
with  those  dreams ;  bat  each  successive 
age  of 'the  world's  existence,  in  its 
career  of  imin>ovement,  bears  witness 
to  the  truth  of  what  was  often  at  first 
but  the  vision  of  some  solitary  contem- 
platist.  In  the  dream  of  the  boy,  it 
IS  probable  that  intervening  meanswiU 
be  foreotten,  but  surely  the  man  is  not 
spoiled  for  after  exertions,  because  bb 
imagination  has  been  elevated  and 
sustained  by  anticipations  of  improving 
the  world  in  which  he  is  to  live.  Foster 
in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Romantic"  tdls  ns 
of  some  fei^  minds  being  subject  to  tbe 
"  disease"  of  a  "  taste  for  what  is 
grand." 

'<  They  have  no  pleasure  in  contem« 
platinff  the  system  of  things  as  the  Cbb- 
▲TORnas  ordered  ik  a  combination  of 
great  and  little,  inrwhieh  the  great  is 
much  more  dependent  on  the  little  than 
the  little  on  the  great.  They  are  con- 
stantly seeking  what  is  animated  into 
heroics ;  what  is  expanded  into  inmen- 
sity;  what  is  elevated,  above  the  stars." 
— E$8ays,  page  195. 

That  there  is  something  of  ^^sea§e  m 
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tkis  there  can  be  IHUe  donbt,  but  we  are 
to  remember  that  the  evil  is  pot  id  the 
▼astoess  of  the  contemplations  or  the 
grandeur  of  their  objects,  but  in  the 
disregard  of  including  in  the  same 
contemplation  the  subsidiary  means 
-^not  merely  considered  as  means>  but 
as  ends,  equally  with  what  we  call  re- 
sults-^which  they  must  needs  be  in 
everything  that  comes  within  the  no* 
tion  of  moral  relations. 

Foster  was  in  early  youth  a  dutiful 
sotiy  and  in  his  advanced  years  con- 
tributed largely  to  his  parents'  sup- 
port. In  his  journal  he  speaks  of  his 
nabit  of  submission  to  them,  and  his 
early  respect  for  persons  of  mature 
age  growmg  out  of  this  habits  as  les- 
sening the  spirit  of  '*  hardy  indepen- 
dence" likely  to  distinguish  boys  other- 
wise trained.  Till  his  fourteenth 
year  he  assisted  them  in  weaving. 
^  I  had,"  says  he,  *'  the  feelings  of  a 
foreigner  in  the  place,  and  some  of 
the  earliest  musings  that  kindled  my. 
passions^  were  in  plans  for  abandoning 
it."  With  these  feelings  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  weaving  went  on 
badly,  asnd  that  the  master  manufac- 
ture often  threatened  to  take  no 
nore«f  his  work. 

At  this  timei  he  often  studied 
eloeely,  but  at  irregular  intervals, 
at  aucfa  times  as  could  be  spared 
ttom  his  work.  English  was  the  only  - 
language  he  then  knew  any  thing 
of;  and  we  know  no  writer  exer- 
obing  the  same  pow^r  as  Foster 
over  the  minds  of  readers,  whose  stu- 
dies seem  to  have  been  so  exdusivelv 
eonflned  to  English  books.  Indeed, 
we  think  it  has  led  to  important  mis- 
eoncepdeos  in  his  estimate  of  the  ef- 
foct  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  dassios  on  the  minds  of  boys 
trained  in  the  usual  discipline  of 
schools. 

We  have  said  that  Foster's  parents 
were  people  of  the  most  fervent 
mety.  Among  most  classes  of  the 
Dissenters,  thu  involves  occasional 
meetings  for  regions  exercises;  and 
in  ^eur  house,  on  the  Tuesday  even- 
ing of  each  week,  several  of  their 
neighbours  assembled.  These  meet- 
ings were  closed  with  a  prayer  by  old 
Foster,  who  never  omitted  the  peti- 
tion, **  O  Lord  bless  the  lads,"  mean- 
ing his  son  John,  and  a  companion  of 
hii^  Henry  Horsfall.  The  impression 
made  on  both  boys  was  deep  and  per- 
Bianeot. 
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In  his  seventeenth  year,  he  for- 
mally became  a  member  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  at  Hebden-bridge,  ani 
shortly  after,  was  "set  apart"  for 
the  ministerial  office.  While  en- 
giiged  in  receiving  classical  instruc- 
tion, he  continued  to  work  at  the 
loom — and  the  double  labour  gave 
apprehensions  for  his  health.  Foster 
from  the  first  practised  composition, 
and  even  at  this  period  expressed  his 
aversion  to  the  conventional  dialect, 
in  which  "the  religious  people"  are 
fond  of  expressing  every  thought. 
His  favourite  books  were  voyages  and 
travels.  "In  practical  theology,  he 
was  very  partial  to  Watson's  <  Heaven 
taken  by  Storm,'  the  work  mentioned 
by  Doddridge,  as  having  been  read  by 
Colonel  Gardiner  on  the  evening  of 
his  remarkable  conversion." 

Foster,  soon  after  being  **  set  apart," 
went  to  reside  at  Brearly  Hall,  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Faw- 
oett. 

"Brearly  Hall  was  environed  with 
hanging  woods,  except  on  the  south, 
where  it  opened  by  a  gentle  declivitv  to 
the  valley.  The  scenery  harmonized 
with  Foster*s  temperament ;  and  lonely 
rambles  in  the  surrounding  woodlancfs 
formed  almost  his  only  recreation.  On 
one  occasion  he  persuaded  a  yoimg  com- 
panion to  walk  with  him  by  the  river's 
side  from  evening  to  dawn,  just,  as  he 
said,  that  they  might  see  how  the  light  in 
its  first  approach  affected  the  surround- 
ing scenery." 

"  *  No  one,'  an  early  friend  remarks, 
*  was  better  qualified  to  write  on  "  de- 
cision of  character."  It  was  from  early 
life  the  habitual  characteristic  of  his 
mind.  He  formed  his  purposes,  and 
then  proceeded  to  execute  them — ^no- 
thing wavering.  He  was  always  ex- 
amining everything  that  came  within 
the  range  of  his  observation;  neither 
wind  nor  weather,  night  nor  day,  offer- 
ed any  obstacle;  he  accomplished  his 
purpose.* " 

To  persons  who  think  of  the  pro- 
longed education  of  young  men  for 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  who  remember  that  much  of 
that  education  seems  to  have  no  di- 
rect reference  to  their  future  occu- 
pations, it  cannot  but  be  surprising  to 
find  the  young  student  all  at  once  a 
preacher.  Hall  tells  of  having  to 
deliver  sermons  when  but  eleven  years 
of  age,  "to  grave  gentlemen,  full  half 
of  whom  wore  wigs."  He  condemned 
the  practice,  as  calculated  to  nurse  va- 
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TAtjt  and  he  qaotes  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  fiaxter^  <'nor  should  men 
turn  preachers  as  the  river  Nil  us 
breeds  frogs  (soith  Herodotus),  where 
one  half  moveth  before  the  other  is 
made  and  while  it  is  yet  but  plain  mud.** 

Foster  fortunately  was  old^  when 
the  hot-bed  system  was  applied.  His 
mind  was  one  of  considerable  origi. 
nality.  While  words»as  words,  and 
by  a  kind  of  charm — affected  him,  he 
yet  never  rested  in  mere  words.  The 
phraseology  of  his  sect  was  thrown 
aside  or  translated  into  ordinary  Ian- 
goaffe.  This  perplexed  and  dissatis- 
fied his  hearers-*.'*  I  do  not  know  what 
be  has  been  driving  at  all  this  after- 
noon, unless  to  set  riddles,"  said  an 
old  man,  the  oracle  of  his  circle — 
who  was  sadly  puzzled  by  missing 
the  phrases  that  used  to  set  his  reli- 
gious feelings  in  motion.  "  He  is 
taking  us  to  the  stars  again,**  said 
another*  Still  the  boy*s  sermons  were 
remembered,  and  they  gave  promise 
of  what  he  afterwards  accomplished. 

He  passed  three  years  at  Brearley, 
and  in  his  twenty-first  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol. 
Robert  Hall,  the  classical  tutor,  had 
just  removed  to  Cambridge.  His  place 
was  supplied  by  Joseph  Hughes,  the 
founder  of  the  Britisn  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  In  the  volumes  before 
us  are  some  exceedingly  interesting 
letters  from  Foster  to  Hughes. 

In  1792,  Foster  left  his  college, 
and  engaged  as  a  preacher  at  New- 
castle-on- Tyne.  A  little  room,  not 
capable  of  holding  a  hundred  persons, 
but  far  too  large  for  the  congregation 
thiit  actually  attended,  had  been,  since 


1725,  occupied  by  the  Baptists  as  their 
church.  Foster,  writing  to  HorsM, 
the  boy  whose  name  was  aaso<Hited 
with  his  in  his  father's  prayers,  tells 
us  of  his  auditory—^ 

"  I  have  involuntarily  caught  a  habit 
of  looking  too  much  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  meeting.  It  is  on  account 
of  about  half-a-dozen  sensible  MIowb 
who  sit  together  there.  I  cannot  kmp 
myself  from  looking  at  them.  Soae* 
times,  whether  you  will  believe  it  or 
not,  I  say  humorous  things.  Some  of 
these  men  instantly  perceive  it,  and 
smile;  I,  observing,  am  almost  betrayed 
into  a  smile  myself.'*' 

Foster  remained  at  Newcastle  but 
three  months,  f  He  lived  the  life  of  a 
recluse.  His  habits  of  study  were  de- 
sultory, and  he  had  no  fixed  plans  of 
future  life.  '^I  feel  conscious,"  be 
says,  in  one  of  bis  letters,  "  of  posseis- 
ing  great  powers,  but  not  happily 
combined  nor  fully  brought  forth.  . 
.  •  •  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  I 
feel  that  I  have  still  to  live ;  I  have 
yet  in  a  great  measure  my  principles  te 
fix,  my  plans  to  form,  my  means  to 
select,  and  habits  of  exertion  to  ao- 
quh'e.'*  In  1793,  Foster  moved  to 
Dublin.  He  found  the  Baptist  eon- 
gregation  small  when  he  coromenoed, 
and  when  his  engagement  dosed  it  was 
almost  nothing.  Great  and  good  as 
Foster  was,  we  suspect  he  was  one  of 
those  men  whom  Cecil  describes  as 
having  the  talent  of  preaching  churches 
empty.  He  is  remembered  in  Dublin 
as  attentive  to  the  children  of  an 
orphan  school  connected  with  the  place 
of  worship  where  he  officiated.  He 
went  there  every  day  to  read  t»  them 


*  **  The  only  survivor  of  this  little  group,  J.  L.  An^as,  Esq.  has  a  vivid  recol* 
lection  of  the  breathless  attention  with  which  they  listened  to  Mr«  Foster's  dis- 
courses. One  sermon  especially,  on  '  This  is  not  your  rest,*  made  aa  indelible  im- 
pression on  his  mind." 

t  LETTER  FBOM  FOSTER  TO  MR.   BOR8FAIX. 

"  ....  I  know  little  of  the  Dissenters  in  general.  I  was  one  erea- 
ing  lately  a  good  deal  amused  at  the  Presbyterian  er  Soot<^  meeting,  by 
the  stupidity  of  thehr  psalms — ^the  grimace  of  the  clerk — the  perfect  insignifi'^ 
cance  of  the  parson — and  the  silly,  unmeaning  attention  of  a  numerous  audi- 
tory. ....  But  our  meeting,  for  amplitude  and  elegance,  I  believe  yon 
never  saw  its  equal  It  is,  to  be  sure,  eonsijdcrably  larger  than  your  lower  school ; 
but  then  so  black,  and  so  dark  I  It  looks  just  like  a  conjuring-room,  and  accord- 
ingly the  ceiling  is  all  covered  with  curious  antique  figures,  to  aid  the  magic.  That 
thmg  which  they  call  the  pulpit  is  as  black  as  a  chimney ;  and  indeed  there  is  a 
chimney-piece,  and  very  large  old  fire-place  behind  it.  Tet  I  like  this  pulpit  mightily, 
it  is  so  much  toe  reverse  of  that  odious  priestly  pomp  which  insults  vottr  ^ee  in  so 
many  places.  I  hate  priestly  consequence  and  ecclesiastical  formalities.  When  I 
order  a  new  coat,  I  betieve  it  will  not  be  fateck.  In  such  a  place  as  this  it  would 
be  unnatural  to  speak  loud."  '  r^  i  ^ 
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instniotiire  and  amusing  books.  Of 
his  oongregatioDy  the  greater  part  con- 
sisted of  poor  people  in  business,  imi- 
tating the  show  of  one  or  two  rich 
families  l>elonging  to  the  sect.  Foster's 
lew  friends  were  for  the  most  part  per« 
sons  not  belonging  to  his  congprega* 
tion.  After  his  failure  as  a  preacher 
in  Dublin,  he  went  to  Yorkshire,  but 
returned  in  a  few  months  to  make  an- 
experiment  as  a  classical  and  mathe- 
noatical  teacher.  The  school  languish- 
ed, and  died  in  less  than  nine  months. 
During  Foster's  residence  in  Dublin, 
he  waxed  fierce  as  a  politician,  assisted 
in  organising  a  society  called  the 
Sons  of  Brutus,  and  narrowlj  escaped 
*'  chains  and  a  dungeon."  The  danger 
wasprobably  of  something  w^rse. 

We  next  find  him  at  Leeds,  pro- 
jecting Sunday  evening  lectures^^^' ser- 
mons without  texts."  This  was  op- 
poaed  as  •'not  preaching  the  Gospel." 
The  Experiment  of  sermons  without 
texts  was  followed  by  one  not  much 
more  successful — that  of  laying  aside 
the  clerical  habit,  and  preaching  in  '*  tail 
and  coloured  clothes."  With  the  ole- 
rieal  habit,  however,  Foster  had  laid 
aside  some  doctrines  too.  '*  I  have 
discarded,"  he  says,  *'  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment,  and  I  can  avow  no 
opinion  on  the  peculiar  points  of  Cal- 
vinism, for  I  have  none,  nor  see  the 
possibility  of  forming  one."  He  wished 
*^  to  have  a  chapel  of  his  own,  without 
even  what  is  called  the  existence  of  a 
church.  Churches,"  said  he,  "are 
useless  and  mischievous  institutions, 
and  the  sooner  they  are  dissolved  the 
better." 

Foster  did  not  allow  sufi^ciently  for 
the  social  element  in  religion.  He  was 
ftom  the  first  reserved,  shy,  and  dis- 
trustful. The  fermentation  of  mind, 
which  is  produced  by  religions  meet- 
ings, appeared  to  him  not  alone  a  thing 
distinct  from  religion,  but  absolutely 
opposed  to  it }  and  though  he  assisted 
cNMiasionally  at  such  assemblies,  they 
mee  seldom  mentioned  by  him  except 
in  terms  of  absolute  loathing.  We  are 
not  surprised  that  he  shrunk  from  the 
bustle  of  management,  and  that  the 
details  in  which  some  godd  men  lived 
seemed  to  him  a  thing  to  be  avoided. 
Spiritual  dissipation  might  appear  to 
him  almost  as  bad  as  any  other  of  the 
excesses  that  debilitate  and  shatter  all 
intellectual  power*  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  tfa«  highest  order  of 
tfaaokers  are  not  those  who  rule  mnlti^ 


tudes.  Coleridge  would  have  been  out  of 
bis  proper  place  in  the  *'  witeh-element" 
of  an  aggregate  meeting  |  nor  would 
Robert  Hall  have  been  audible  to  the 
thousands  iwsembled  at  Mullaghmast. 
As  to  church  membership,  Foster 
thought  that  there  was  more  of  ap- 
pearance than  of  reality  in  the  union  it 
is  supposed  to  imply.     His  wish  waa 
that  '<  religion  might  be  set  free  as  a 
grand  spiritual  and  moral  element,  no 
longer  clogged,  perverted,  and  prosti- 
tuted, by  corporation  forms  and  prin- 
ciples."    It  is  not  wonderful  that  a 
man  of  Foster's  real  powers  of  mind^ 
who,  in  any  other  mental  exercise, 
could  receive  no  assistance  from  others^ 
should  shrink  from  exposing  his  most 
sacred  feelings  to  the  examination  of 
the  crowds    who   throiiff    platformif 
and  publie  places.     In  all  things^  and 
At  all  times,  Foster  was  shy  and  re« 
served.   ''  I  like,"  says  hci  in  his  jour^ 
nal,  *'  all  persons  as  subjects  of  specii*> 
lation ;  few,  indeed,  as  objects  of  af- 
fection.    I  cultivate  society  for  8om« 
definite  purpose:  either,  first,  for  ani- 
mated interest  or  affection  |    or   se» 
oondly,  for   utility— beneficent  influ- 
ence, even  when  I  do  not  feel  senti* 
lUent  or  complacency.     For  a  middle 
state  of  filing  between  these  two  (tha 
acquaintance-feeling)  I  have    no  fa^ 
culty."     In  politics,  Foster's  opinion! 
seem  to  have  been  shaped  out  for  him- 
self;   and  indignation,    which  made 
Ebenezer  Elliott  a  poet  in  his  satires 
against  the  aristocracy,  made  Foster  a 
Republican.     The  landowners  in  hia 
Deighbourhood  were — or  he  regarded 
them  as  being— selfish  and  grasping. 
"  I  would  rather,"  says  he,  •*  starva 
than  receive  any  thing  at  their  hands.** 
Doctor  Fawcett,  his  old  tutori  had  a 
horror  of  revolution,  and  there  was  no 
one  of  his  intimates  whose  feelings 
were  not  engaged  in  the  wish  of  pre- 
serving the  settled  order  of  thmgs.    If 
they  did  not  love  the  Church  for  itselfjr 
yet  it  was  by  the  Dissenters  very  gene- 
rally, and  by  all  Foster's  friends,  re- 
garded as  the  best  seeurity  Protest- 
antism had  against  the  tyrannical  en-* 
eroachments  of  Rome.  Age,  however, 
greatly  modified    Foster's    opinions; 
Royalty,  with  its  paraphernalia,  he  still 
regarded  as  a  sad  satire  on  the  human 
race  ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  faults  of  a  vicious 
people  are  often  to  be  attributed  to 
other  causd^  than  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live.    •'  While 
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man's  nature  is  corrupt,  it  wilU"  said 
he,  ^  pervert  any  schemes  for  the  im- 
prorement  of  society ;  and  rcTolutionst 
great  discoveriesi  augmented  science, 
and  new  forms  of  polity  will  become 
in  effect  what  may  be  denominated  the 
sublime  mechanics  of  depravity.**  In 
Foster's  early  youth,  dreams  of  inde- 
finite ^ood,  which  excited  so  many  of 
the  stirring  spirits  of  the  time,  and 
which  in  so  many  instances  ended  in 
such  melancholy  dbenchantment  and 
despair,  led  him  to  construct  visionary 
republics,  and  to  look  on  all  actual  so- 
ciety with  feelings  of  alienation. 

In  1797,  Foster  was  invited  to  be- 
come the  minister  of  a  general  Baptist 
church  at  Chichester.  He  remained 
there  for  two  years  and  a-half ;  but 
his  preachinff  here,  as  elsewhere,  must 
be  described  as  a  failure — at  least,  it 
was  not  of  that  character  whidi  could 
keep  a  congregation  togetiier.  Few 
recollections  of  him  survive  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  walk  near  the  town 
is  still  called  by  his  name.  His  chief 
place  of  meditation  was  the  chapel; 
and  •*  the  well-worn  bricks  of  the  aisles 
still  exhibit  the  vestiges  of  his  solitary 
pacings  to  and  fro  by  moonlight." 

It  was  not  for  want  of  continued 
exertions  to  improve  himself  both  in 
the  composition  and  the  delivery  of  his 
sermons,  that  Foster  failed  in  the  pul- 
}Ht.  He  had,  while  in  Dublin  and  at 
Newcastle,  in  general  preached  extem- 
pore ;  he  now  most  frequently  wrote 
out  the  outline,  at  least,  of  hb  dis- 
eourses,  and  committed  them  to  me- 
mory. He  read  aloud  in  the  family 
with  whom  he  resided,  and  yet  he  felt 
ail  was  in  vain.  '*  Reading  aloud,"  be 
says,  in  a  letter  to  his  parents,  **  is  a 
perfect  purgatory.  My  tongue  rubs 
against  my  teeth,  like'  Balaam's  ass 
against  the  wall,  and  will  not,  cannot 
perform  the  movement  which  its  mas- 
ter requires."  His  sermons  were  more 
evangelical,  he  says,  than  of  old ;  but 
they  produced  no  eifect.  Of  the  con- 
gregation some  ceased  to  visit  the 
church ;  some  were  removed  by  death, 
and  their  places  not  supplied.  One 
old  lady  he  describes  as  rich,  and ''  one 
of  the  principal  people  here.  She 
had,"  says  Foster, "  considerable  sense, 
and  was  a  violent  democrat."  She  was 
a  bigot  and  a  miser.  Foster  made  it  a 
point  to  tell  people  their  faults,  and 
wasted  some  of  his  gunpowder  on  the 
old  lady.  It  did  not  do.  To  another 
of  his  congregation,  «*  a  fine  young 


woman,  I  lectured  with  all  my  might 
on  the  value  of  wisdom,  and  the  folly 
of  dress, ^amusements,  and  trivial  so- 
ciety.*' She  laughed  at  our  poor  Ca- 
tabaptist,  and  went  the  way  of  the 
world.  It  was  the  eventful  year  of 
1798  ;  a  French  invasion  was  threat- 
ened ;  Foster  thought  England  grier- 
ously  in  the  wrong,  and  began  se« 
riouslv  considering  what  would  be  lus 
duty  in  the  event  of  a  French  army 
landing.  Whether  he  adverted  to  such 
subjects  in  his  pulpit  discourses  or 
not,  we  do  not  know  *  but  they  were 
the  subjects  of  his  fierce  preachments 
in  conversation  and  correspondence. 
**  What  is  the  opinion  about  national 
matters  among  you  now? — does  any 
one  persist  to  dissuade  you  Arom  think- 
ing of  them,  and  talk  of  leaving  diem 
to  the  management  of  those  who  are 
appointed  to  manage  them,  &c.  ?**  In 
another  letter :  •*  the  enormous  guilt 
of  such  a  war  without,  lEind  of  such 
oppression  and  corruption  within,  is 
chiefly  chargeable  on  the  thoughtless 
indifi^erence  of  the  people  at  larffe."* 
He  then  adverts  to  the  threatened  in- 
vasion ;  and  adds— '<  It  seems  to  me 
the  duty  of  each  young  man  especially, 
seriously  to  think,  and  make  up  ms 
mind  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do  in  the 
approach  and  the  reality  of  sudi 
an  event."  His  parents  had  some 
causd  for  alarm.  Had  the  French 
landed,  Foster  would,  probably,  in  ^e 
fulness  of  time,  have  been  hanged 
with  his  martial  cloak  around  hmi. 
Meanwhile  he  continued  to  preach  in 
a  dress,  not  certfunly  militarv,  and  as 
certjunly  not  clerical.  *'  t  have  a 
coat,"  says  he,  "  sufficiently  grave — a 
dark  brownish  gray,  with  a  black  velvet 
collar."  This  was,  after  all,  quiet 
enoueh.  We  have  seen  John  Walker 
preach  in  a  blue  coat,  and  have  beheld 
another  reverend  doctor  in  a  fashion- 
able frock,  which,  we  believe,  was<^ed 
Adelaide  brown.  Still  give  us  blad: 
for  the  pulpit ;  and  black  seems  to  have 
been  the  colour  thought  best  by  the 
religionists  of  Chichester.  Between 
Foster's  merits  and  his  follies  \%  would 
have  been  a  strange  thing  had.  he  suc- 
ceeded in  filling  his  chapeL  He  thought 
himself  an  animated  preacher;  but 
he  made  this  out  to  himself  rather 
by  inference  than  from  anything  in 
the  way  of  evidence.  **  I  know,**  said 
he  to  himself,  ''my  devotion  is  shaoere — 
now  sincere  devotion  is  always  attend* 
ed  with  animation— just  the  proper 
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degree^  too — for  if  the  animation  be 
greater  than  the  devotional  feelings 
then  it  becomes  hypocrisy."  Ah  !  dear 
Foster,  we  always  thought  your  Rhe- 
toric better  than  your  Logic — without, 
however,  being  impressed  with  any 
undue  measure  of  admiration  for 
either.  Foster  divided  the  "serious** 
people  of  Chichester  into  two  classes 
— one  fond  of  forms  and  ceremonies^ 
worshippers  of  gowns>  and  bands, 
and  black  coats  above  all  things,  in 
the  pulpit  especially ;  and  the  other^ 
ft  people  zealous  of  a  peculiar  phrase- 
ology. To  express  to  these  people 
views  accordant  with  their  own  in 
other  than  the  accustomed  dialect,  was 
a  suspicious  incident ;  and  Foster  con- 
trived to  offend  all  that  called  itself  the 
religious  world  of  Chichester.  Think  of 
hb  black  velvet  collar  worn  on  all  solemn 
occasions  with  no  unconscious  pride. 
And  then  his  language — at  this  period, 
in  all  his  more  solemn  exercises,  a 
JohnsQuian  assemblage  of  swelling 
words.  It  is  not  surprismg,  when 
he  sought  to  familiarize  the  poor 
people  of  his  congregation  with  the 
Bigher  thoughts  that  occupied  him, 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  enter  these 
chambers  of  very  cloudy  imagery,  and 
that  they  thought,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  he  was  offering  sacrifice  with  strange 
fire.  We  cannot  agree  with  Foster, 
who  seems  to  think  that  religious 
thought  can  be  always  translated  into 
the  language  of  the  schools  of  philoso- 
phy. While  there  is  danger,  no  doubt, 
of  the  kind  Foster  wished  to  guard 
against,  there  is  also  danger  of  a  diffe- 
rent kind,  and  not  less  fatal,  in  the 
avoidance  of  expressions  appropriated 
to  a  particular  subject.  The  habitual 
avoidance  of  Scriptural  language,  which 
was  once  common  in  the  Church  of 
England^  was,  we  have  no  doubt,  at- 
tended with  the  effect  of  the  clergy 
gradually  ceasing  to  teach  the  truths 
which  tnat  language  is  most  fitted  to 
convey,  and  the  readers  of  Foster's 
works  may  remember  that  he  himself, 
on  no  other  evidence  than  such  omis- 
sion in  their  works,  almost  denies  the 
Christianity  of  Addison  and  Johnson. 
The  letters  to  Hughes  give  us  a 
more  distinct  account  of  his  doctrines, 
than  those  to  his  parenU.  They  were 
such  as  distinguished  him  from  the 
General  Baptists  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  and  approached  those  of. 
the  Calvinistic  or  Particular  Bap- 
tists:*-^ 


"While  I  cannot  but  contemn." he 
says,  **  the  circle  and  the  spell  of  any 
denomination  as  a  party  of  systematics, 
professing  a  monopoly  of  truth,  I  hold,  I 
believe  accurately,  the  leading  points  of 
the  Calvinistic  fsdth — as  the  corruption 
of  human  nature — ^the  necessity  of  a  di- 
vine power  to  change  it — irresistible 
frace — the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  the 
octrine  of  the  atonement,  in  its  most 
extensive  and  emphatic  sense — ^final  per- 
severance," &c. 

In  a  letter  to  his  parents,  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs : — 

**  I  often  contemplate^  and  with  the 
due  amaxement,  the  characters  of 
Moses,  and  Elijah,  and  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  John,  and  the  rest  who  have  formed 
the  first  and  noblest  rank  of  mankind. 
I  have  wondered  whether  there  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  an  impossibility  of 
ever  approaching  them.  But  I  have 
conchiaed  with  warmth  that  all  things 
should  be  attempted,  should  be  sufferM, 
should  be  sacrificed,  in  the  divine  emu- 
lation of  imitating  them.  I  am  happy 
to  believe  that  great  and  imknown  as- 
sistance is  imparted  by  heaven  to  the 
zealots  of  such  a  cause.'' 

At  Chichester,  Foster  lived  in  the 
house  of  peof^e  to  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  attadied ;  and  his 
letters  to  Mrs.  Mant,  in  whose  house 
he  resided,  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able parts  of  his  correspondence.  Still 
there  was  in  his  mind  a  prevailing 
sense  of  loneliness.  He  had  no  per- 
sons near  him  of  any  intellectual  pur- 
suitf,  and  though  Foster  loved  the 
poor,  and  was  not  merely  their  "  bene- 
factor*' as  far  as  came  within  his  power^ 
but  their  «  brother  man  "  in  all  he  said 
and  did ;  yet  he  yearned  for  more  suit- 
able companionship.  To  his  parents 
he  often  regrets  that  he  has  not,  in 
his  immediate  vicinity,  siich  a  friend 
as  Hughes;  and  the  importance  of 
home,  in  its  only  true  sense,  was  be- 
coming each  day  more  a  sabject  of 
thoaght^- 

^*  Nftture  for  a  moment  woke  the  thought. 
And  murmured  that,  tnm  aU  domMttc  Joyt 
Eatrangod,  he  vaadered  o*er  the  world 
A  louely  being,  far  ftrom  all  he  loved. 
Bon  of  Etodeirah !  not  among  thy  Crimea 
That  murmna  ahaU  be  wriiton.*' 

«*  I  frequently,"  he  says,  "  form  con- 
jectures about  my  friends  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood in  vain.  There  are,  indeed, 
no  more  young  marriages  left  to  be 
imagined — I  alone  am  escaped." 

There  are  letters  of  this  date  from 
Foster  to  unknown  young  la^es,  whom 
he  seems  to  have  courted  at  a  timid 
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(Ifstance,  with  pen  and  ink  at  hand. 
Black  Cupids  bmiled  on  his  bronze 
ink- stand*  Love-letters,  however,  he 
thought  would  be  something  the  better, 
if  they  had  any  meaning,  and  even  love 
itself  he  thought  an  insipid  thing,  and 
not  very  durable,  if  it  but  expressed  the 
relAtioD  of  lovers  to  eaoh  other.  /  hme 
my  love,  and  my  love  loves  me,  might  de 
Tery  well  as  the  burthen  of  an  amorous 
ditty  for  the  birds  of  the  air.  Human 
beings  could  not  live  long  in  this  state 
of  feeling.  Lovers,  says  he,  were  to  be 
regarded  as,  in  their  attachments,  pur- 
sumg  some  common  ol^ect  of  interest. 
Thev  are  attracted  towards  each  other 
by  the  real  or  supposed  regard  of  each 
to  some  thurd  object.*  There  is  some 
truth  in  this ;  yet  volumes  of  love-let- 
ters have  been  written,  and,  what  is 
stranger,  have  been  read,  like  those  of 
the  pious  Mr.  'Newton  to  his  wife, 
which  seem  to  be  written  without  either 
of  the  parties  thinking  at  all — *'  It  is 
all  mere  land  you — you  and  L"  Fos- 
ter was  for  a  moral  love-letter.  Lis- 
ten to  him.  Young  ladies,  put  no 
trust  in  that  diurk  groT  dress  of  his, 
with  its  black  velvet  coilar-*the  be^t 
cut  coat  in  Chichester.  But  read  the 
man's  letters— 

'*  It  is/  my  dear  young  lady,  *'  it  is  a 
most  amazing  thing  that  young  people 
never  consider  they  shall  grow  old.  I 
would,  to  young  women  especially,  re- 
new the  monition  of  this  anticipation 
every  hour  of  every  day.  I  wish  we 
could  make  all  the  cryers,  watchmen, 
ballad-singers,  and  even  parrots,  repeat 
to  them  continually,  '  You  will  be  an 
old  woman— you  will — and  you." 

In  this  tone  and  temper  some  two  or 
three  Carolines  and  Sarahs  were  ad- 
dressed. Authorship  was  now  our 
author's  dream,  and  his  love-letters 
were  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay. 
They  were  written  with  the  purpose 
of  beinff  printed  as  essays,  if  he  felt 
that  be  had  succeeded.  Distinct  sub- 
jects were,  therefore,  present  to  his 
mind,  and  the  imagined  presence  of  an 
attentive  hearer  supplied  to  him  the 
place  of  a  public.  He  appears  to  have 
had  a  fortunate  escape  from  some  of 
the  young  ladies,  who,  on  a  nearer  ex- 
amination, were  found  to  be  not  only 


mortal,  but  (we  use  Foster's  w<^) 
**  worthless." 

In  1799,  Poster  left  Chichester  for 
Battersea,  where  he  lired  for  some 
time,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bis  friend 
Hughes.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Maiit,  be 
gives  an  account  of  himself  and  his  oo- 
cupations.  *'  1  have  preached,"  says 
he,  "  several  of  the  Sabbaths,  and 
made  a  journey  of,  perhaps,  forty  miles 
in  the  country,  to  preach  to  heathens, 
at  one  place  in  a  sort  of  coal-bole ;  and 
to  plain  good  saints  at  another,  in  a 
sort  of  little  shop.  I  stood  behind  the 
counter,  and  some  of  the  candles  hang- 
ing above  touched  my  wig."  Tbu 
was  not  a  casual  adventure.  There 
was  what  was  called  a  Mission,  and 
preachers  were  employed  to  establish 
religious  posts  <<  in  obscure  places 
where  the  Gospel  scarcely  ever  went 
before."  A  religious  society  had  im- 
ported twenty  black  boys  from  Africa^ 
for  the  benefit  of  European  education, 
and  they  were  entrusted  to  Foster's 
care.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  tutor  or  schoolmaster  to  them ; 
most  of  them  had  already  learned  to 
speak  English.  Foster  boarded  with 
Uie  black  female,  to  whom  the  manase- 
ment  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  Uds 
Neg^o  college  were  entrusted.  The 
black  lady  had  a  daughter  of  twenty, 
and  our  readers  may  begin  to  fear  for 
the  white  preacher's  heart. 

But  his  imagination  we  have  befbre 
said,  was  affected  rather  through  the 
ear  than  eye.  Ardent  and  intellectual 
as  he  was,  and  with  a  glowing  spbrit 
that  gave  its  own  colouring  to  every 
thing  he  beheld,  the  dark  lady  smiled 
in  vain.  The  magic  of  a  name  was 
the  destined  charm  to  which  he  was  at 
last  to  yield ;  and  Miss  Maria  Snooke 
— yes,  Snooke — a  good  name  at  Cam- 
ber well — soon  established  sole  domi- 
nion over  the  heart  of  the  sober  moral- 
ist. It  was  in  vain  that  hb  constancy 
was  tried  by  change  of  scene  and  place 
— ''still  the  same  sound  was  in  his 
ears,"  and  echo  wherever  he  went  re- 
peated, or  seemed  to  repeat,  that  one 
sweet  word — Snooke! — Maria  Snooke! 
— Mary  Snooke  I  He  writes  to  Mrs. 
Mant — "  I  shall  remove  almost  imme- 
diately into  a  quiet,  retired  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  inhabited  by  a  respect- 


*  See  also  his  Journal,  section  517 : — *'  How  is  it  possible  that  the  oonversation 
of  that  pair  can  be  interesting.  Surely  the  great  principle  of  continued  interest  in 
such  a  connexion  cannot  be  to  talk  always  into  the  same  style  of  simple  direct  per- 
'  sonality,  but  to  introduce  personality  in  the  subject — to  talk  of  topics  so  as  to 
involve  each  other's  feelings  without  perpetually  talking  at  each  other.^^Tp 
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able  and  agreeable  widow,  who  has  se* 
veral  daughters.  There  1  mean  to  devote 
injself  to  retirement  and  reflection.*' 
Ah !  John  Foster ! — retirement  and  re- 
flection in  a  house  with  a  widow  and 
her  daughters.  Is  Maria  one  of  them  ? 
or  are  they  fair  tempters  to  try  thy 
constancy?  If  so,  their  arts,  poor 
tluDg8-.their  pardonable  arts — for  thy 
heart  is  well  worth  winning — are  all 
in  vain.     In  bis  heart  he  bore  a  talis- 


»*  Oaelm't  ImafB  twiiM  befbre  M0  il^it, 
Hii  own  AnbUn  maid.*' 

We  have  said  that  Foster  cultivated 
his  powers  of  conversation.  One  nieht 
At  an  inn  at  Salisbury,  he  is  recorded 
as  havii^  never  ceased  talking  from 
five  in  the  eyening,  till  two  o'clock  of 
the  following  morning :  politics,  morals, 
literature,  every  thing,  in  short.  Vain 
attempts  were  made,  by  strangers  and 
townsmen,  to  arrest  the  superb  stream 
of  monologue:  on  it  rolled  till  the 
coach  by  wnich  he  was  to  travel,  car- 
ried away  the  mighty  speaker,  still  ut- 
tering words,  words,  words.  In  telling 
the  story,  Foster  is  naturally  reminded 
of  Coleridge,  whom  he  was,  it  would 
seem,  emiuous  of  rivalling  in  his  great 
attribute.  "  Coleridge,"  he  says,  **  is, 
I  am  told,  coming  from  the  north,  to 
reside  near  London.** 

In  1800,  Foster  removed  to  Down- 
end,  a  village  five  miles  from  Bristol, 
where  he  preached  regularly  at  a  small 
chapel,  erected  by  Dr.  Caleb  Evans. 
Here  he  continued  to  reside  for  about 
four  years. 

In  1801,  Foster  visited  his  Yorkshire 
friends  for  the  last  time.  It  surprises 
us  rather,  that  no  feelings  seem  to  have 
hcen  gratified  by  this  visit.  His  parents 
were  sinking  rapidly  in  health ;  he 
speaks  of  the  place  and  visit  with  ab- 
solute antipatny.  His  early  life  had 
been  unhappy,  and  to  recall  it  was  not 
a  pleasant  thing.  On  his  return  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  preacher  of 
the  name  of  Rowland.  His  fame  may 
he  great  in  the  Baptist  churches,  but 
we  know  nothing  of  him.  Foster's  re- 
cord of  him  implies  more  than  it  ex- 
presses— <<  He  seems  a  respectable,  a 
very  respectable  preacher,  and  is,  for 
an  orthodox  man,  of  unparalleled  can- 
dour.*' 

**  I  was/*  says  Foster,  "  two  or  three 
times  in  Haix's  company,  and  heard  him 
preach  once.  Everything  about  him,  all 
no  does  or  says,  is  instinct  with  power. 
Even  a  common  sentence,  when  be  utters 


one,  seeins  to  tell  how  much  more  be  can 
40.  His  intellect  is  peculiarly  potential, 
and  bis  imagination  robes,  without  ob- 
scuring, the  colossal  form  of  his  mind." 

About  this  period  he  met  Cole* 
ridge — '^  that  prince  of  magicians**'  at 
he  calls  him : — 

**  His  mind/'  says  Foster,  <*is  clearly 
more  original  and  illimitable  than  Hall's. 
Coleridge  is,  indeed,  sometimes  less  per« 
spicuous  and  impressive  by  the  distance 
at  which  bis  mental  ooerations  are  oar* 
ried  on ;  Hall  works  his  enginery  close 
^y  you,  so  as  to  endanger  your  being 
caught  and  torn  by  some  of  the  wheels, 
just  as  one  has  sometimes  felt  when  en- 
vironed by  the  noise  and  movements  of 
a  great  mill." 

In  February,  1804,  Foster  removed 
to  Frome.  "  And  what  kind  of  a  place 
is  this  Frome  ?'*  Let  Fester  answer. 
**  My  good  friend,  Frome  is  a  large  and 
surprisingly  ugly  town  in  Somersetshire, 
where  the  greatest  number  of  the  peo- 
ple are  eniployed  about  making  woollen 
doth.**  'There  seems  to  be  no  very 
good  security  to  the  Dissenters  for 
perpetuating  in  their  churches  any  sys- 
tem of  doctrines.  Job  David  was  the 
5reacher  whom  Foster  succeeded ;  and 
ob  for  a  long  time  tried  their  patience. 
They  first  whispered,  the  man  is  a  So- 
cinian  ;  it  was  but  suspected  by  them; 
still  suspicion  is  a  bad  thing.  The 
congregation  fell  away,  and  Job  was 
angry.  "  Well,  then,  I  am  a  Socinian,** 
said  Job  David,  and  straightway  de- 
parted, probably  to  preach  elsewhere. 
The  number  of  the  congregation  in- 
creased when  Foster  began  to  preach, 
but  was  still  miserably  small.  "  His  in- 
come was  something  better  here  than 
it  had  been  at  any  former  time. 
The  dream  of  marriage  did  not  seem 
absolutely  impossible  to  be  realized  ; 
and  Foster  commenced  writing  the 
essays,  by  which  he  was  best  known> 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  lady  who 
became  afterwards  his  wife. 

The  **  Essays"  were  published  in 
1805 :  they  were  at  once  successful. 
They  deserved  then*  success,  and  are 
still  a  popular  book.  The  exertions  of 
Foster's  friend,  Hughes,  did  much  to 
bring  the  book  into  early  notice.  He  at 
once  circulated  one-fifkh  of  the  entire 
edition.  He  sent  copies  to  Wilberforce, 
Lord  Teignmouth,  and  some  others, 
who  stood  on  the  border  between  li- 
terature and  religion.  The  book  was 
allowed  to  pass  the  interdicted  terri- 
tory without  any  very  long  quarantioc. 
Home  Tooke  was  also  thought  likely 
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to  te  a  useful  autilmry,  ani  Hughes 
sent  him  the  volumes  (there  were  two). 
'.'  Let  him  simplifj/'  said  the  gramma- 
tical purist;  <<  let  him  simplify.  There 
h  a  basis  of  good  sense.  If  he  is  a 
jouDg  writer,  he  will  do.**  We  have 
DO  means  of  now  knowing  how  the  pe- 
riodical critics  dealt  with  the  work, 
with  the  exception  of  Robert  Hall, 
who  wrote  a  hrilliant  paper  in  the 
Eclectic  Remtsur,  introducing  it  to  the 
public.  Its  immediate  sueceas— for  it 
came  to  a  second  edition  within  a  few 
months  of  its  publication — was  prob^ 
bly  due  to  the  exertions  of  Hughes  and 
other  friends.  With  very  strong  evi- 
dence of  originality  of  thinking,  the 
•tyle  was  cumbrous  and  unwieldy,  and 
was  only  reduced  to  its  present  clear- 
ness by  successive  alterations.'  The 
ninth  edition  is  that  which  first  repre- 
sents the  book  as  left  by  the  author 
with  his  final  corrections.  One  of  the 
important  objects  that  will  be  effected 
by  the  present  publication  of  Foster's 
correspondence,  is  the  illustration  of 
his  entire  sincerity,  which  a  compari- 
son of  that  work  and  his  letters  im- 
presses. Each  is  often  a  commentary 
on  the  other ;  and  to  exhibit  this  iiyiy 
probably  give  a  revived  interest  to  the 
Essays  in  some  future  edition.  In  the 
Essay  *^  On  a  Man^s  writing  Memoirs 
of  Himself,"  we,  for  instance,  find  the 
following  passage,  which  has  remained 
in  our  own  recollection  from  the  period 
at  which  we  first  read  the  Essays — a 
longer  portion  of  our  day  on  earth  has 
passed  since  than  we  willingly  recol- 
lect:— 

'*  In  some  occasional  states  of  the 
mind  we  can  look  back  much  more  deaa^ 
ly  than  at  other  times.  A  ciroumstanoe 
of  my  early  youth  came  suddenly  to  my 


mtad  with  a  dearnesfl  of  repreMnUetkm 
which  I  was  not  able,  to  retain  for  the 
U  ngth  of  anhour,  wad  which  I  could  not  by 
the  strongest  effort  at  this  instant  renew. 
I  seemed  almost  to  see  the  walls  and  win- 
dows of  a  particular  room,  with  four  or 
five  persons  in  it  who  were  so  perfectly 
restored  to  my  imaghmtion  that  I  oovUl 
reoognizo  not  only  the  features,  but 
even  the  momentary  expression  of  their 
countenances  aad  the  tones  of  their 
voices.  **^-.EitMfs,  pages  10  and  11. 

In  a  letter  to  his  parents  from  Chi- 
chester <1797),  we  find  die  foUowii^ 
passage: — 

•  Honoured  Pabbnts — I  have  just 
been  admiring  the  marrellous  constroc- 
tion  of  the  mind,  in  the  circumstance  of 
its  enabline^  me,  as  I  sit  by  my  eandk 
here,  in  a  chamber  at  Chichester,  to  view 
almost  as  distinctly  as  if  befbre  my  eyes 
your  house,  the  barn,  the  adjacent 
fields,  neighbouring  houses,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  obiects.  I  can  go  throogfa 
each  part  of  the  house,  and  see  the  ex- 
act form  of  the  looms,  tables,  maps, 
cakes  of  bread,  and  so  on,  down  to  my 
mothw's  thimble.'* 

We  have  said  that  the  style  of  the 
Essays  is  cumbrous:  this  sometimes 
arises  from  its  being  loaded  too  heavily 
with  thought— more  frequently  fioom 
the  thoughts  not  having  Wn  peHeoily 
di^sted;  but  we  must  also  say,  we 
thmk  that  Foster,  like  other  irregu- 
larly-educated men,  had  an  early  taste 
for  dictionary  words,  and  that  be  did 
himself  great  injustice,  when  writing 
for  the  public,  in  not  allowing  his 
thoughts  to  shape  themselves  into  soefa 
natural  expression  as  they  almost  al- 
ways assume  when  he  is  writing  to  hb 
familiar  friends.  Now  and  then,  in  the 
Essays — not,  however,  often — passages 
of  exquisite  beauty  of  language  occur. 


*  In  correcting  the  Essays  for  publication,  Foster  laboured  to  a  degree  that  will 
surprise  most  of  our  rapid  writers.  "  There  was  not  a  paragraph,"  he  says,  *'  and 
scarcely  a  sentence  that  did  not  require  mending."  Hughes  read  tiie  manuscript, 
and  suggested  a  hundred  alterations.  Foster  listened,  and  balanced  word  after 
-word,  and  rejected,  and  restored  what  he  had  rejected.  More  of  this  correspond- 
ence is  preserved  than  is  worth  the  place  it  occupies  in  these  volumes.  One  sen- 
tence is  so  just  that  we  think  it  important  to  transcribe  it  for  the  benefit  of  self- 
sufficient  critics.  Foster  says — **  I  would  make  one  remark  once  for  all,  via. : 
.  that  when  a  man  has  written  so  much  as  to  have  formed  his  style,  it  will  have  a 
certain  homogeneity,  from  which  it  will  result  that  the  substitution  of  different  forms 
of  expression  will  not  always  be  an  improvement,  even  where  they  are  better  of 
themselves,  since  they  may  not  be  of  a  piece."        .        .        . 

**How  little  a  reader  can  do  justice  to  the  labours  of  an  author,  unless  himself 
also  were  an  author !  How  often  I  have  spent  the  whole  day  in  acyusting  two  or 
three  sentences,  amidst  a  perplexity  about  niceties  which  would  be  far  too  impal- 
pable to  be  even  comprehended,  if  one  were  to  state  them,  b)r  the  greater  nuumer 
of  readers.  Neither  is  the  reader  aware  how  often,  after  this  has  been  done,  the 
sentences  or  paragraphs  so  adjusted  were,  after  severid  hours'  deliberatton,  next 
day  all  blotted  out."  ^  j 
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wfaere  tb«  stropllcitj  of  the  ezprewiioiiy 
aod  its  perfect  tmthAilnesB,  are  its  great 
<^arm.  How  beaatifbl  are  the  closing 
sentence  of  the  passage  that  follows — 

**  I  haye  just  been  observing  several 
children  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  in  ail 
the  active  vivacity  which  enjoys  the  ple- 
nitude of  the  moment  *  without  looking 
before  or  after/  and  while  observing,  1 
attempted,  but  without  success,  to  re- 
member what  I  was  at  that  i^e.  1  can, 
indeed,  remember  the  principat  events 
of  the  period,  and  the  actions  and  pro- 
jects to  which  my  feelings  impelled  me ; 
but  the  feelings  themselves  in  their  own 
pure  juvenility  cannot  be  revived  so  as 
to  be  described  and  placed  in  comparison 
with  those  of  maturity.  What  is  be- 
come o£  an  those  vernal  fancies  which 
had  samnch  power  to  touch  the  heart  ? 
What  a  number  of  sentiments  have  lived 
and  revelled  in  the  soul  that  are  now 
irrevocably  gone  I  They  died  like  the 
singing  birds  of  that  time  which  now 
sing  no  more.*' — Essays,  page  9. 

He  continues  with  almost  eqoal  beau- 
ty and  impressiveness— - 

'*  The  life  that  we  then  had,  now  seems 
almost  as  if  it  could  not  have  been  our 
own.  When  we  go  back  to  it  in  thought, 
and  endeavour  to  recall  the  interests 
wUch  animated  it,  they  will  not  come. 
We-are  like  a  man  returning,  after  the 
abscace  of  many  years,  to  re- visit,  the 
embowered  cottage  where  he  passed  the 
momm^  of  his  lue,  and  findmg  only  a 
relic  of  Its  ruins  1"^ 

Of  tiie  <<  Essays/'  that  on  <<  Decision 
of  Character"  is  probably  the  most 
popular.  The  most  original  is  that  on 
**  Some  of  the  Causes  of  the  Aversion 
of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Reli- 
gion." No  man  but  Foster  could 
have  pvoduoed  it«  With  considerable 
subtlety^  he  investigates  the  question  of 
language;  and,  we  think,  makes  it 
plains  that«  to  the  strange  peculiarities 
of  expression  by  which  preachers  seek 
to  estoblish  a  sort  of  cypher  between 
themselves  and  their  audience — unintel- 
ligible to  those  not  familiar  with  the 
dtsJect — is  in  great  measure  to*  be 
ascribed  the  withdrawal  from  conven- 
ticles of  persons  whose  language  is 
formed  in  a  different  school.  Not 
only  does  this  style  repel  them  from  the 
assemblies  where  it  is  used,  but  it  leads 
them  to  associate  (in  mind)  its  use 


with  ideas  of  vu%arity  and  presumptu- 
ous ignorance.  We  marvel  that  Fos- 
ter, who  felt  so  strongly  and  so  justly 
the  bigotry  of  the  sectarian  spurit» 
which  never  recognizes  the  same 
truths  in  any  but  the  language  in 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  be 
presented,  himself  wars  with  Addison 
and  Young.  Indeed,  we  think  bis  at- 
tack on  them  inconsistent  with  itself, 
and,  on  any  of  Ihe  grounds  on  which 
he  would  sustain  it,  untenable.  They 
have  written  tragedies,  and  placed  Hea- 
thens in  circumstances  in  which  they 
express  sentiments  <<  improper,"  says 
Foster,  *'  to  engage  a  Christian's  full 
sympathy,  and  therefore  improper  for 
a  poet  admitting  Christianity,  to  have 
written  in  order  to  engage  that  sym- 
pathy." Sorely  there  was  no  one  of 
the  hearers  or  readers  of  Addison's 
Cato,  who  was  not  as  likely  as  Foster 
to  remember  the  fhct  of  Cato's  pagui- 
ism  ;  and  how  they  could  be  mischie- 
vously affected  by  the  Imes  which  Foi* 
ter  quotes  for  r^robation,  is  not  very 
easily  conceivable.  With  respect  to 
the  chissiiBS  themselves,  there  is  a  tone 
of  great  exag^ration  in  all  that  Foster 
says  of  the  injury  they  are  calculated  to 
do»*  From  Homer  and  Virgil  school- 
boys lea^n  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Kttk 
else.  Much  of  the  sentiment  is,  no 
doubt,  irreconcileable  with  Christian 
feeling,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  soppose 
that  such  distinct  sympathies  are  ex* 
cited  by  it  as  Foster  supposes.  The 
elevation  of  mind  exhibited  by  Homer's 
men  is  less  likelv  to  be  mischievous,  at 
the  age  at  which  it  is  read,  than  the 
covetousness  <' which  is  idolatry,"  of 
tlie  utilitarian  books  which  would  pro- 
bably supply  its  place.  Do  scIm>o1- 
boys  believe  Homer's  fables  about 
men  and  gods  more  than  ^sop's?  The 
passion  for  war,  it  is  assumed,  is  creat- 
ed and  nurtured  by  Homer's  poetry. 
The  story  of  Alexander  is  for  ever  told» 
who  wished  for  the  harp  to  which 
Achilles  sang  the  deeds  of  heroes* 
Montgomery  tells  us 

•«  AehlllM  qaeB0h*d  not  all  hit  wratb  on  Oieeoa, 
Tluro*  Homer  *i  long  Its  mUeriei  never  ceMCf 
Like  Phoebui'  thafU  the  bright  contagion  brlngt 
Plague*  on  the  peo^  for  the  ibuda  of  kings." 

Foster  thinks  that  the  ^neid  u»  not 
likely  to  make  men  idolaters  of  the  god 


•**  After  considering  the  effect  that  has  been  produced  by  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  I 
was  compelled  to  regard  it  with  the  same  sentiment  as  I  should  a  knife  of  beautifUl 
workmanship,  which  had  been  the  mstrument  used  in  murdering  an  innocent  family. 
Recollect  as  one  faistance  of  its  mflnence  on  Alexander,  and  through  him,  over  the 
world."— Xi/e  tmd  Correspondence,  YoL  i.  page  172.  ^  , 
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of  WAT — A  sly  bit^  we  sappose^  i^  Virgil's 
•battles  not  being  described  with  pro- 
per spirit ;  but  an  openings  sosoeptible 
mindy  he  8aj8»  would  be  in  danger  of  a 
depravation  of  its  ideas  concerning  the 
other  world  from  the  picturesque  sce- 
nery with  which  the  poet  clothes  the  re- 
gioni  of  the  dead»  and — listen  to  this^ye 
founders  of  ooUegeS'^Dido's  eicample 
might  lead  to  suicide.  Surely»  it  is 
not  necessary  to  answer  this.  If  there 
ie  danger  in  the  poetry  of  the  Micienta* 
this  is  not  the  dan^fer  that  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended. The  mjory  oaa  never  be 
that  of  a  desire  to  imitate  the  very  acts 
represented.  We  can  imagine  the 
mind  being  imbued  by  the  study  of  the 
ancient  poets  with  sentiments  altoge- 
ther alien  to  Christianity^  if  the  lessons 
of  Christianity  are  not  taught;  and  we 
know  DO  way  in  which  they  can  be 
taught»  except  by  the  Christian  scrip- 
tures. But»  does  Fostw  suppose  that 
ambitioni  and  violence^  and  the  passions 
that  lead  to  war>  or  to  suicide*  would 
not  exist  but  for  the  song  of  the  epic 
poet?  does  he  suppose — can  any  man 
suppose  that  their  real  strength  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  they  are  re- 
oordid,  even  supposing,  in  aid  of  his 
4u-gument»  that  the  record  is  by  any 
one  imagined  to  be  true  history,  for 
something  like  this  is  the  way  in  which 
Montgomery  puts  it  ? 

■  Oh  that  for  evet  from  the  rolli  of  fkme 

Hftd  perished  tmrj  oonqaeror't  name  I 

Vh«n  had  manTriwd  been  ipand  In  aikr  Umea 

Their  greateat  aofferinga  and  their  greatest  crimes. 

The  hero  scourges  not  his  age  alone. 

His  eone  to  late  poeteritj  is  known. 

He  alsgrs  his  thousands  with  his  living  breath. 

His  tens  of  thousands  bj  his  fame  in  death.** 

In  our  opinion,  had  the  oblivion  of  the 
hero  been  secured  by  the  worthlessness 
of  the  verses  in  which  his  exploits  were 
recorded,  the  world  would  have  want- 
ed its  Homers,  but  would  have  re- 
4oudned  pretty  secure  of  its  Alexanders, 
•or  rather  of  fiercer  conquerors  cast  in  a 
sterner  mould,  and  the  evils  of  war  had 
been  a  more  unmitigated  evil.  '*  Is  it 
because  there  is  not  a  god  in  Israel,  that 
ye  have  sent  to  Beehebub,  the  god  <jf 
Ukronf  is  the  way  in  which  Foster 
would  argue  the  question.  But  listen 
to  Keble.  Nothing  can  be  more  true 
^nothing  more  beautiful  than  the 
spirit  in  which  he  replies  to  such 
views.     He    describes    the  Israelites 


when  they  had  entered  the  pronused 
land:- 

"  And  when  their  wondrous  march  was  o'er, 

And  they  had  won  their  hoases 
Where  Abraham  fed  his  flock  of  jore, 
Among^  their  fkfiier's  tombs, 
▲  land  that  drinks  the  rain  of  haaiPai  mi  wm. 
Whose  waters  kiss  Um  Ibet  of  wi»7  a  ▼ia».«fad  hiUi 

**  Oft  at  they  watchad.  at  tfaonglitfta  enrt, 

A  gal*  from  bowezv  of  balm 
Sweep  o'er  the  billowy  com  and  haaxe 
The  tftsaes  of  tht  palm. 
Just  as  the  UafsiiBg  son  had  totMlud  wllk  gold, 
Far  o*«r  tka  oedar  shade,  some  towar  of  flaiils  oU. 

,**■  It  was  a  fearfiil  Joy,  I  wwn. 

To  traoe  the  heathen's  toil. 
The  limpid  wells,  the  orchards  gne« 
Left  ready  for  the  spoil, 
nie  household  ftorea  ontoaehed,  «1m  roees  betght 
Wreathed  a'er  th«  wtteft  w«U«  ingwlMds  «fd9« 
light. 

**  And  now  another  Canaan  yi^da 

To  their  all-conquering  ark, — 
Fly  from  the  •  old  poetic*  flelda* 
Te  paymlm  shadows  daek  I 
Immortal  Qreecc.  dear  land  of  glmrlooa  laja, 
Lo !  hvn  the  *  unknown  God*  of  thy  onconscioas 
praise  I 

"  The  oUre  wreath,  the  iried  wand, 

*  The  sword  In  myrtles  drest,* 
Eadi  legend  of  the  shadowy  strand 
Now  wakes  m  vision  blest, 
As  Uttle  chUdren  lisp  and  teU  of  heaTeo, 
So  thoughts  beyond  their  thought  to  these  high  bards 
were  given  ! 

**  And  these  are  oure;  thy  partial  graoe 

Ttia  tempting  tr«asar«  leadat 
These  relics  of  a  guilty  race 
Are  forfoit  to  thy  friendai 
What  seemed  an  idol  hymn  now  breathaa  of  ThMb 
Tuned  by  Faith's  ear  to  some  eelestlal  melody. 

**  There**  not  a  strain  to  Memory  dear,t 

Nor  flower  in  elaaslc  grove, 
There's  not  a  sweet  note  warbled  hfM« 
But  minds  us  of  thy  Love. 
O  Lord,  our  Lord,  and  spoiler  of  our  fbes. 
There  is  no  Ught  but  Thine,  witk  THBI^aH  heMdy 
glows." — Christian  Year, 

When  Arnold,  with  his  playmate^ 
in  his  early  childhood,  amused  himself 
with  sailing  rival  fleets  in  his  father's 
garden,  and  when  he  and  his  compa- 
nions took  spear  and  shield,  and  acted 
the  Homeric  Fables,  spouting  Pope's 
rhymes,  is  there  any  man  who  thinks, 
or  can  think,  or,  if  he  does  so  think, 
whose  thoughts  on  this  subject  are 
worth  one  half-penny,  that  these  exer- 
cises of  the  boy  were  inoonsbtent  witk 
the  piety  of  his  after  life  ? 

fn  1800,  Foster  resigned  his  minis- 
terial charge  at  Frome,  and  soon  after 
engaged  as  a  r^ular  contributor  to 
the  Eclectic  Review,  His  first  review 
was  an  account  of  Carr's  '<  Stranger 
in  Ireland."  In  the  Irish  he  justly 
sees  a  people  equal  to  any  nation  on 
the  earth  in  physical  and  intellectual 


•  "  Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 
Inspiration  breathed  around." — Ch-ay, 
t  Burns's  Works.     I.  298.    Dr.  Currie's  Edition. 
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capability.  He  speaks  highly  of  Grat< 
tan>  uDd  of  Curran  with  yet  greater 
admiration : — 

"  *  We  have  long  considered  this  dis- 
tinniished  counsellor  as  possessed  of  a 
higher  genius  than  an^  one  in  his  pr<^ 
fession  within  the  British  empire.  The 
most  obvious  difference  between  these 
two  orators  is,  that  Curran  is  more 
versatile,  rising  often  to  sublimity,  and 
often  descendmg  to  pleasantry,  and 
even  drollery;  whereas  Grattan  is  al- 
ways grave  and  austere.  Thev  both 
possess  that  order  of  intellectual  pow- 
ers of  which  the  limits  cannot  be  assign- 
ed. No  conception  could  be  so  brilliant 
and  original,  that  we  coald  confidently 
pronounce,  that  neither  of  these  men 
oould  have  uttered  it.  We  regret  to 
imagine  bow  many  admirable  thoughts 
which  such  men  must  have  expressed  in 
the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  have  been 
unrecorded  and  lost  for  ever.  We  think 
of  them  with  the  same  feelines  with 
which  we  have  often  read  of  the  oeauti- 
ftil  or  sublime  occasional  phenomena  of 
nature,  in  past  times  or  remote  regions, 
which  amai ed  and  delighted  the  behold- 
ers, but  which  we  were  destined  never 
to  see.'" 

The  Eclectic  Beview,  to  which  Fos- 
ter was  for  many  years  a  diligent  con- 
trilmtori  combined  **  the  advocacy  of 
spiritual  Christianity  with  liberal  views 
oo  social  and  political  questions.**  Dis- 
senters and  Churchmen  united  in  its 
support,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  poiDttf  at  issue  between  them 
should  not  be  discussed.  Such  neu- 
trality does  well  in  statement,  but  can- 
not be  acted  upon  without  ending  in 
a  sacrifice  of  all  manly  principle.  Fos- 
ter was,  from  the  first,  averse  to  it ; 
and  indignantly  remonstrates  in  several 
letters  on  the  impossibility  of  doin? 
any  good  in  the  discussion  of  political 
questions  tmder  such  a  restriction. 
•*  If  the  supporters  have  no  hope  of 
supporting  the  Eclectic  Review  with- 
out a  sacrifice  of  this  free  and  cou- 
rageous quality,  let  them  lay  down 
their  thankless  undertaking,  anklet 
some  other  men  be  sought  to  under- 
take a  really  bold  and  firee  work,  which 
should,  in  Its  prospectus,  declare  in  so 
many  words  that  the  Bible  1%  to  be 
held  sacred,  but  nothing  else  on  earth." 

Foster's  sole  support  was  for  some 
time  derived  from  his  pen.  An  affec- 
tion in  the  throat  interfered  with  his 
preaching,  or  rather  with  hb  ocoupv- 
ing  any  settled  post  of  duty  as  a  preach- 
er ;  for,  after  his  marriage,  in  1808, 
we  find  him  aeiung  every  opportunity 


of  usefulness  in  this  way  that  presented 
itself.  •*  I  am  become,*'  he  says,  <*  ac- 
customed to  desks,  stools,  blocks,  and 
all  sorts  of  pedestal  elevations."  He 
says  that  preaching  for  nothing  made, 
his  sermons  more  acceptable  to  the 
poor  people,  among  whom  he  itinerated 
through  a  circuit  of  fourteen  miles  round 
his  residence.  **  The  clergy,"  says  he, 
"  of  the  Established  Church  rail  a  little 
at  us  firom  their  pulpits  and  in  theur 
convivial  meeting^.  And  in  this  we 
hear  that  one  or  two  of  a  more  serious 
stamp  are  not  behind  hand  with  the 
rest — disliking  Dissenters,  as  such, 
just  as  much  as  the  more  profligate 
ones  dislike  the  Dissenters  as  religion- 
ists. And  indeed  all  over  England,  I 
believe  that  in  general  the  evangelical 
clergy  are  found  very  great  bigots, 
with  here  and  there  a  rare  exception." 
The  opinion  which  Foster  and  this 
body  of  the  clergy  had  of  each  other 
was  no  favourable  omen  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  *•  alliance"  in  support- 
ing the  Review, 

In  1808,  Foster  married.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  wise  step 
saved  him  iVom  sinking  into  absolute 
insanity.  We  have  him  in  several  of 
his  letters  for  many  years  back  ex- 

{>ressing  himself  with  increasing  dis- 
ike  of  all  society,  and  even  the  love  of 
scenery,  which  he  once  enjoyed,  was 
dying  away.  In  spite  of  occasional 
playfulness  of  expression,  the  heart 
felt  its  own  bitterness,  and  there  was 
a  morbid  tamt  which  would  soon  have 
consumed  the  whole  man.  We  have 
one  note  jotted  down  in  a  pleasant 
humour  enough  :— 

"  Spent  part  of  an  hour  with  a  hand- 
some young  woman  and  a  firiendly  little 
cat.     The  young  woman  was  ignorant 
and  unsocial,     f  felt  as  if  I  could  easily  ' 
make  society  with  the  oat." 

But  then  we  find,  soon  after,  this 
anathema  against  Frome — 

**  I  should  nauseate  the  place  if  I  had 
been  habituated  to  it  for  a  centurv.  At 
first  I  felt  an  intense  loathing.  I  hated 
every  house,  timber,  stone  and  briok  in 
the  town,  and  almost  the  very  trees, 
fields,  and  fiowers,  in  the  country  round." 

In  another  letter  he  says — 

"  This  last  six  months  I  have  lived  a 
little  way  out  of  the  town,  in  a  house 
amidst  the  fields.  However,  I  hardly 
ever  so  out,  because  I  can  see  them  so 
well  through  my  window — ^the  window 
of  an  upper  room.  •  •  •  J  almost 
decline  all  visiting,  and  have  not  dined 
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from  home  six  times  these  last  seven 
months." 

Health  was  beginning  to  faiL  An 
affection  of  the, throat,  which  at  times 
*  threatened  more  serious  danger,  in- 
terfered with  his  habitual  occupation 
of  preaching.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
indignant  and  resentful  feeling  with 
which  he  regarded  the  working  of  all 
the  fixed  institutions  of  society,  as  if  in 
them  was  to  be  found  the  cause  of  all 
the  evil  on  earth,  and  as  if  they  could 
be  changed  for  efficient  and  permanent 
good  without  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  being  by  whom  they  are  ad- 
ministered. In  short,  hopelessness  of 
good,  indisposition,  loathing  of  all 
things,  morbid  benevolence — for  he 
sought  anxiously  to  prove  to  his  own 
mind,  and  often  expressed  the  thought 
in  his  letters  and  journals,  that  when 
he  saw  "  people  good  and  sensible"  he 
no  longer  felt  any  pleasure  in  the 
sight— all  threatened  him  with  the 
disease  of  ^wift.  Marriage  came  in 
time  to  save  him,  and  it  is  our  belief 
that  it  alone  could  have  saved  him  from 
actual  insanity.  His  pecuniary  circum- 
stances had  rendere<f  it  impossible  for 
some  years;  but  in  the  ^ear  1807  he 
seems  to  have  screwed  his  courage  to 
the  desperate  undertaking,  in  spite  of 
the  price  of  coals  and  candles,  and  not- 
withstanding his  fear  of  the  inflictions - 
created  "by  the  abominable  vermin 
called  taxesy  a  far  more  mischievous 
creature  than  the  locusts  of  Egypt." 
Never  was  there  a  summer  season  so 
beautiful  in  Foster's  imagination  as 
that  in  which  he  took  this  sensible  re- 
solve : — 

'*  I  never  have  been  more  enohanted 
with  a  summer  season.  •  •  •  •  • 
A  flower,  a  tree,  a  fiy  has  been  enough 
to  e:ive  me  a  delightful  train  of  ideas 
ana  emotions,  and  sometimes  to  elevate 
the  mind  to  sublime  conceptions.  •  •  • 
One  autumnal  flower  (the  white  convol- 
vulus) excited  very  great  interest  by 
recalling  the  season  i  spent  at  Chiches- 
ter, where  I  happened  to  be  very  atten- 
tive to  this  flower,  and  once  or  twice, 
if  you  reeoUeet,  endeavoured  to  draw 
it  with  the  pencil." 

Winter  came,  if  it  could  be  called 
winter  while  his  heart  was  in  thb 
happy  state,  and  the  first  snow-drops 
Were  witnessed  in  the  same  feeling  of 
confiding  anticipation  :— 

**  Yes  1  the  spring  does  open  upon  me 


with  a  fascination  which  I  have  not  felt 
before.  This  once  I  certainly  do  fed,  In 
its  first  indications,  a  deeper  charm  than 
I  did  even  in  my  youth,  when  I  was  as 
full  of  fancy  and  sentiment  as  any  poet. 
No  doubt  it  it  from  this  ado€mtitiou»  cmu$e 
that  I  have  felt  such  luxury  in  Um  beau- 
tiful days  we  have  had  for  a  week 
past." 

The  letter  from  which  we  hafe 
quoted  was  written  March  Srd;  1806, 
and  in  tlie  following  May  he  married. 
Almost  instantly  his  health  was  re- 

stored the  cloud  of  gloom  was  wholly 

gone — nay,  even  the  morbid  affection 
of  the  throat  passed  away,  and  Foster, 
happy  every  day  and  all  day  Ions, 
found  the  Sundays  agam  bring  bade 
their  old  duties,  and  he  was  able  to 
resume  his  preaching.  Of  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter there  is  little  mention,  but  that 
little  proves  his  marriage  to  have 
been  singularly  happy.  In  due  time  we 
have  him  telling  *'  of  the  brats  of  boys 
making  a  great  nois^  and  runniiig 
about  to  keep  themselves  warm  in  the 
house  under  me."  Foster  rose  early, 
lit  his  own  fire,  and  paced  his  garret 
duly  as  morning  came  :— 

"I  have  noticed  the  curious  fact  of 
the  difference  of  the  effect  of  what  other 

rople*s  children  do  and  one's  own. 
never  mind  how  much  din  is  made 
by  these  brats,  if  it  is  not  absolutdy  in 
the  room  where  I  am  at  work.  When 
I  am  with  them  I  am  apt  to  make  them, 
and  join  in  making  th^n  make  a 
bigger  tumult  and  noise,  so  that  their 
mother  sometimes  complains  that  we  all 
want  whipping  together." 

His  residence  was  for  some  years 
at  Bourton,  and  his  chief  occupation  was 
writing  reviews.  He  studied  the  book 
which  he  reviewed ;  and  the  volumes 
which  have  been,  since  his  deaths  com- 
piled from  his  contributiona  to  the 
EclecHe  are  not  without  interest.  He 
went  out  but  little,  except  when  on  hb 
pitching  expeditions.  He  describes 
the  garret  which  was  his  book-room 
and  study,  as  a  lon^  roOm,  the 
floor  heaped  and  crowded  with  books 
and  papers,  with  a  lane  in  the  mid- 
dle through  Uie  aoeomulatiiy  ftod 
encroaching  lumber,  in  wlatii  he 
walked  backward  and  forward*  hour 
after  hour ;  for  in  his  earlier  im  he 
bad  formed  the  habit  of  thus  nuaoitat- 
ing  in  the  fields,  and  now  walked  alffiflit 
as  much  as  in  the  days  of  old  in,  the 
open  air.    For  nine  years  he  walked 
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and  meditated^  and  deolaimed  against 
cfaarch  and  state — vehemently  testified 
agunst  all  the  evil  which  was  done  on 
the  earth — dishelieyed  that  much  good 
was  done,  or  ever  could  be  done»  by 
soeieties  or  assemblies  of  men,  how« 
ever  benevolent  the  objects  that  might 
seem  to  be  the  bond  of  their  union ; 
and  was  never  wearied  in  effecting  such 
measure  of  good  as  came  withm  his 
own  individual  power.  Foster's  father 
died  m  1814.  His  letters  from  that 
period  to  his  mother  express  increas* 
ing  affection,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
the  feeling  of  affection  may  have  itself 
become  strengthened ;  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  in  her  lonely  old  age 
she  more  required  the  consolations 
which  he  never  fiuled  to  suggest  to  her. 
The  good  sense,  the  unreserve,  the 
love  which  these  letters  exhibit,  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  proof  of  the 
perfect  genuineness  of  Foster's  charac* 
ter.  We  wish  we  could  transcribe 
acme  of  them  entire ;  but  our  space 
does  not  permit,  and  we  must  select 
such  passages  as,  in  addition  to  exhi- 
biting Foster's  mind,  will  do  some- 
tiling  more.  Our  readers  will  be  gra- 
tified with  an  extract  from  one  of  the 
letters  to  his  mother,  which  gives  an 
account  of  Baxter's  pulpit  at  Kidder* 
minster: — 

*'  An  ancient-looking  inscription  carved 
on  it  shows  it  to  be  nearly  two  hundred 
years  old,  being  placed  in  the  church 
many  years  before  Baxter  preached 
there.  It  is  small,  of  oak,  quite  sound 
and  firm,  and  is  decorated  with  old 
carving,  painting,  and  gilding,  in  a 
manner  which  must  have  been  strangely 
gaudy ;  insomuch  that,  unless  this  was 
commoti  in  those  days,  one'conld  almost 
fancy  Baxter  must  have  been  displeased 
with  so  showy  an  object  every  time  he 
looked  at  it.  It  was  striking  to  stand 
In  this  pulpit,  and  reflect  what  a  saintly 
and  apostolic  man  had  often  occupied 
it;  what  an  eloquence  of  piety  had 
been,  with  almost  miraculous  efficacy, 
poured  from  it ;  and  what  the  state  of 
that  preacher  may  be  now  1  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  feel  some  emotions  of 
sorrow  at  having  been  so  little  like 
him,  and  desire  to  be  more  enabled  and 
animated  to  follow  him  as  he  followed 
Christ." 

At  this  period  much  of  his  corres- 
pondeoce  joonnectad  itself  with  the 
jSdectie  Remew  and  its  arrangements. 
Foster  had  more  taste  for  listening  to 
sermons  than  io  general  distinguuhes 


preachers.  He  tells  of  listening  on 
the  Sunday  morning  to  a  wild  Wes- 
leyan,  with  northern  brogue  and  pro- 
vincial grammar ;  at  midday  to  a  ser- 
mon from  a  consequential  ecclesiastic—. 
read,  not  declaimed — against  the  as- 
sumption by  one  class  of  preachers  of 
the  name  Bvcmgelicals  as  a  distinctive 
appellation;  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  he  heard,  and  pnuses,  a  ser- 
mon of  Mr.  £afit*s.  Hall,  at  a  late 
period  of  his  life,  he  heard  whenever  he 
preached;  and  among  Foster's  best 
works  are  his  remarks  on  Hall's 
preaching.  In  the  year  1817,  he  re- 
turned to  Downend.  His  habits  of 
village  preaching  made  him  thi^  it 
right  to  accept  the  office  of  stated 
preacher  at  Downend.  The  congre- 
gation consisted  of  a  few  highly  ^u- 
cated  people,  with  many  rustics ;  and 
he  fancied  that  he  coulcf,  hj  a  style  of 
perfect  simplicity,  reconcile  the  oppos- 
ing tastes  of  his  rather  anomalous  con- 
gregation. He  failed.  The  excitable 
went  elsewhere  for  excitement.  Habit 
made  others  come  to  the  old  place  of 
worship;  but  they  were  listless,  and 
might  have  as  well  been  anywhere  else. 
Foster  tried  them  for  six  months,  and 
then  relapsed  into  writing  for  the 
Eclectic. 

In  September,  1818,  he  deKvered  a 
discourse  at  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  which  was  afterwards  en- 
larged and  published;  and  in  1820 
was  published  the  most  remarkable  of 
bis  writings — the  *'  Essay  on  the  Evils 
of  Popular  Ignorance." 

That  essay  was  never  an  admired 
book  in  the  same  way  that  his  first 
publication  was;  and  yet  we  cannot  but 
think  it  far  more  deservingof  attention. 
It  was  a  book,  however,  calculated  to 
oppress  the  mind,  by  forcing  upon  the 
conscience  of  each  individual  the  feeling 
that  in  direct  proportion  to  the  means 
which  he  had  neglected  of  removing  the 
ignorance  of  the  poor — to  which  igno- 
rance all  the  evils  of  society  are  refer- 
red, was  his  accountability.  The  evil 
was  represented  in  porteptous  magni- 
tude, so  great,  that  it  would  seem  no 
possible  effort  could  avail  to  reach  it 
in  even  the  slightest  degree,  or  have 
any  effect  whatever  on  it ;  and  yet 
the  reader  was  compelled  to  feel,  by  a 
sorcery  which  he  could  not  resist,  that 
his  was  the  guilt — that  his  acts  or  his 
omissions  had  created  this  state  of 
things,  which  he  was  utterly  helpless  to 
remedy  or  remove.    It  is  said  of  War* 
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ren  Hastings,  that  thongh  bts  con- 
science  acquitted  him  of  the  charges 
brought  agaiost  him,  yet  while  Sheri. 
dan  stated  the  case  of  the  highest  trost 
ever  committed  to  anindiyidnal^baselj 
▼iolated  and  betrayed,  such  strong  and 
indignant  sympathy  was  awakened  in 
the  mind  of  the  accused,  that  he  could 
not  but,  for  the  moment,  believe  himself 
the  most  criminal  of  mankind ;  and  in 
reading  Foster*s  essay,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  not  to  be  overpowered  by 
this  feeling*  The  '*  Missionary  Dis- 
course" is,  in  truth,  a  part  of  the  same 
essay,  or  growing  out  of  the  same  train 
of  thoughts,  and  was  probably  more  ef- 
fective, as  the  particular  application  of 
the  argument  to  the  circumstances  of 
Hindostan  was  calculated  to  fix  atten- 
tion more  than  any  ^neral  statement 
could.  The  works  originally  published 
Separately  were,  in  1821,  printed  by 
Foster  in  a  volume.  In  this  new 
edition  they  were  greatly  altered  from 
the  form  in  which  they  at  first  appeared. 
Foster  at  all  times  wrote  for  the  pub- 
lic with  great  and  painful  effort.  It 
would,  antecedently,  appear  probable 
that  long  habit  must  have  accustomed 
i  man  whose  daily  work  was  commu- 
nicating with  the  public  by  means  of 
pen  and  ink,  to  the  easy  use  of  his  in- 
struments }  but  the  contrary  was  the 
case.  His  familiar  letters  fiow  in  au 
easy,  natural  style«  and  the  extracts 
from  his  note-books,  which  Mr.  Ry- 
land  has  given  us,  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  aphorisms  expressed  very  hap* 
pily.  Those  which  refer  to  conduct 
And  the  practical  duties  of  life  had 
passed  probably  more  often  through 
his  mind  than  the  propositions  which 
embody  doubtful  speculative  opinions. 
In  the  former  class  of  aphorisms  his 
style  not  unfreqtiently  reminds  us  of 
•»  The  EfsayB  in  the  Intervals  of 
Businei$,'^  Take  the  fbllowing  in- 
stance as  an  example  of  what  we 
mean  :— . 

"  I»  not  this  world  a  proper  scene  for 
a  benevolent  and  ardent  mmd  ?  There 
are  bodies  to  heal,  minds  to  enlight- 
en and  reform,  social  Institntions  to 
change,  children  to  educate.  In  all 
this,  is  there  nothing  that  /can  do?**-^ 
Fb$ter's  Life,  vol.  L  199. 

The  fear  of  the  public  Of  the 
presi  appears    to   have    acted    as  » 


spell   upon  his  ikcalties.      The  pro« 
cess  of  writing    was  slow  \  and   hit 
friends  thought,  when  speaking  to  him 
Of  his  later  works,  his  style  vicious 
and  inadequate  to  do  justice  to  his 
eonceptions.    **  He  is  running  a  race 
far  obscurity,'*  said  Hall,   ^'and  has 
won  it  ;*•  not  a  very  happy  metaphor^ 
but  it    expresses    what  Hall  meant 
Language  of  the  same  kind  vras  ad« 
dressed  to  him  by  Hughes,  and  the  ef* 
feet  on  Foster  was  such,  that  he  re- 
wrote great  part  of  both  esSayt.     We 
Suspect  that  his  friends  were  wrong. 
His  editors  give  some  specimens  of  the 
alterations,  and  we  think  there  is  no 
very    great    improvement.      Foster'^ 
meaning  is  not  always  very  clear,  but 
this  is  not,  we  think,  his  fault.     His 
subject  often  compels  more  atteodon 
from  the  reader  than  readers  will  give  | 
and  it  is  also  to  be  considered  that  it  is 
all  written,  as  if  it  had,  from  the  first, 
been  addressed  rather  to  the  ear  than 
the  eye — that,  to  render  it  easily  un< 
derstood,  the  comment  of  voice  and 
eye  are,  as  in  all  cases  of  discaursei,  to 
be  supplied.     As  a  spoken  speech,  or 
sermon,  the  work  is  to  be  judged,  and, 
compared  with  this  class  of  works^ 
and  with  no  other  is  the  comparison 
quite  fkir— Foster's  essay  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  in  the  language. 
With  respect  to    the  most  peculiar 
parts  of  the  work — ^the  thoughts  most 
properly   Foster's  own— we    are  not 
surprised  that  he  Was  gratified  greatly 
by  one  of  the  reviews  acknowledging 
"  his  exquisite  precision  of  lang^uage, 
and  we  think  the  reviewer  was  right 
The  difficulties  of  the  style  aroSe  from 
the  direct  adaptation  of  the  lang^uage 
to  the  thoughts,  and  the  avoidance  of 
conventional   phraseology.     In    these 
works,  you  had  the maniiiroself  think* 
ing  aloud  ;  in  his  indignation,  unspar- 
ing of  the  lash,  often  because  it  was 
administered,  like  that  of  a  zealouspe- 
nitent,  on  his   own  shoulders.     The 
Voice  uttering  his  burthened  inculpa- 
tions sounds  not  like  the  reproach  of 
another  man  moralizing  on  his  neigh- 
bour's offences,  but  of  conscience  it- 
self, in  its  hour  of  agonized  and  help- 
less  remorse. 

In  no  writer  whatever,  in  any  lan- 
guage that  we  know,  is  there  so  con- 
tinuous an  efibrt  to  fbrce  upon  the 
imagmatton  a  distinct  sense  of  thd  re- 
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ality  of  a  fature  world.  Foster  had  his 
donhts — oppressive  and  anxious  doubU- 
-— on  many  of  the  subjecU  which  fall 
within  tho  general  idea  of  religion; 
but  of  man's  immortality,  and  of  our 
immediate  birth  into  another  world 
from  the  state  which  is  called  deaths 
he  never  doubted.  At  an  early  period 
of  bis  life,  Foster  gave  an  anxious  ear 
to  all  stories  of  spirits  and  apparitions^ 
and  dwells  on  the  possibility  of  the  sU 
lence  which  separates  us  from  the  world 
of  the  dead  being  broken.  As  friend 
after  friend  is  removed,  the  thought  is 
again  and  again  repeated,  of  the  de- 
ceased at  length  being  in  a  world  where 
he  knows  what  we  long  to  know*  On  the 
death  of  his  son,  he  says,  "  How  many 
things  by  this  time  he  knows,  which  no 
books  can  tell  1"  His  wife's  death  brings 
thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  same 
kind — 

"  Imaginings  and  questionings  arise 
without  end,  and  still,  still  there  is  no 
answer — no  revelation.  The  mind  comes 
again  and  again  up  close  to  the  thick 
black  veil,  but  there  is  no  perforation — 
no  glimpses.  She  that  loved  me,  and,  I 
trust,  loves  me  still,  will  not,  cannot, 
must  not  answer  me.  I  can  only  ima- 
gine her  to  say,  '  Come  and  see ;  serve 
oar  God,  so  that  you  shall  come  and 
share  at  no  distant  time.'  "* 

In  another  letter,  when  other  death<<> 
bells  had  tolled,  we  find  him  again 
striving,  by  some  analogy,  to  render  de- 
finite, and  to  grasp  the  thought  of 
that  other  existence  ;  but  he  feels  that 
it  eludes  him,  and  removes  into  the 
darkness-^ 

**  It  is  a  subject  profoundly  interesting 
tome:  my  own  aavance  into  the  even- 
ing of  life  is  enough  to  make  it  so,  and 
then.    .    .    .    There  are — were— ^a/?, 


AnderBOn,  Bugkes^-vrhBre,  what  ara 
they  now  ? — at  this  very  instant,  how 
existing  ? — how  employed  ?** 

On  another  occasion,  the  detiuls  of 
which  we  could  wish  more  particularly 
specified,  "he  had  been  referring  to 
some  gloomy  facts  and  thoughts  which 
darken  the  whole  horizon  of  life ;  but 
then  added,  '  there  is,  however,  one 
luminary — it  is  the  visage  of  death.*  '*t 
Among  Foster*s  letters  is  one  on  the 
intermediate  state,  in  which,  with  a 
particularity  which  shows  how  familiar 
the  thought  had  become  to  him,  he 
speaks  ofthe  questions  which  he  would 
be  desirous  of  asking  a  departed  friend 
on  his  return  to  the  earth,  supposing 
a  visit  from  the  unseen  world  permit- 
ted. 

The  latter  portion  of  these  volumes 
is  saddened  by  the  successive  accounts 
of  the  death  of  each  of  his  earlier  and 
more  intimate  friends.  We  think  that 
many  of  the  letters  might  have  been 
spared,  and  yet  the  task  of  selection 
could  not  be  an  easy  one.  More  cer- 
tain we  are  that  some  further  account 
than  is  given  us  ought  to  have  been 
supplied  of  most  of  his  friends.  They 
were  in  general  preachers  in  the  Bap- 
tist connexion.  Some  belonged  to  other 
bodies  of  Dissenters.  Foster's  editor 
seems  to  assume  a  degree  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  public  which  they 
do  not  possess,  with  respect  to  persons 
whose  names  are  familiar  in  the  re- 
ports of  reliffious  societies.  Of  Fos- 
ter's own  life  and  habits  less  is  told 
than  it  would  be  desirable  to  know* 
Indeed  we  are  never  admitted  to  any 
sight  of  his  fiunily.  Himself  pacing 
along  his  garret,  at  his  work  of  review- 
ing, we  are  shown  very  distinctly.  Wa 
learn  that  he  was  fond  of  very  expen- 
sive books  and  engravings,  ana  that  he 


•  Life,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  617. 

fThe  death  of  his  son  and  of  his  wife  are  the  subject  of  several  letters,  from 
which  we  have  no  room  for  extracts.  The  intensity  of  Foster's  afflictions  is  no 
where  more  manifested  than  in  his  communications  to  his  friends  on  these  occasions. 
One  passage  we  must  at  any  risk  transcribe : — **  It  has  been  an  extremely  advan- 
tageous circumstance  for  my  wife,  and  for  those  who  have  the  principal  care  of 
attendance  on  her,  that  the  period  of  her  illness  was  appointed  to  fall  on  exactly 
the  finest,  brightest,  and  warmest  part  ofthe  year,  from  May  to  September,  during 
which,  besides  the  nights  being  so  short,  she  had,  and  greatly  enjoyed,  the  exhilara- 
tion of  being  drawn  out  about  the  garden  and  the  vicinity  in  a  Bath  chair,  admiring 
the  flowers,  and  refreshed  by  the  fine  air  and  sunshine,  which,  1  really  believe,  she 
had  not  enjoyed  so  much  during  several  whole  years  before.  *  *  *  On  account  of 
the  g^rls  especially,  it  is  a  very  favourable  circumstance  that  her  decease  took  place 
here  (Cheltenham)  instead  of  at  home,  thus  averting  one  melancholy  association, 
which    would   have    fixed  itself  inseparably  and   permanently  on  the   place.*' — 
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was  charitable  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
meansy  which  seem  always  to  have* 
been  slender,  though  probably  not  as 
precarious  as  those  of  literary  men  in 
general. 

He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-three — ^generally  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ^ood  health.  We  have 
more  than  mtimated  our  serious  dif- 
fWences  of  opinion  with  him  on  many 
social  and  pohtical  questions;  but  these 
we  think  it  unnecessary  to  discuss^  be- 
cause on  such  questions,  whether  he 
was  right  or  wrong,  he  but  expressed 
strong  opinions  and  feelings,  and  could 
not  be  said  to  have  reasoned  at  all.* 

We  have  now  ^related  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  told  to  enable  our  read- 
ers to  judge  of  the  great  man — for 
such  he  undoubtedly  was — that  has 
passed  away.  His  death  occurred  in  Oc- 
tober, 1843.  His  lungs  had  been  dis- 
eased for  some  years,  but  the  disease 
did  not  confine  him  to  his  room  for 
more  than  a  month  or  six  weeks  before 
his  death.  The  feeling  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  forcing  his  mind  on  the 
secrets  of  the  world  to  come  was  ex- 
pressed strongly,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
sriend's  desth,  a  short  time  before  his 
own  decease  : — '«  They  don't  come 
back  to  tell  us — ^but---but  we  shall 
know  some  time"  During  his  illness^ 
he  often  asked  to  be  left  alone — <'  I 
have  much  to  think  of,  and  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult thing  to  think."    He  spoke  of 


things  he  had  not  strength  to  perform 
-:-^'But  I  can  pray,  and  that  is  a  glo- 
rious thing."  His  last  letter  was  to 
Sir  John  Easthope,  written  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  bidding  him  farewell. 
He  would  not,  even  when  death  was 
approaching,  allow  any  one  to  sit  up 
with  him  through  the  nig^t.  At  fomr 
o'clock  of  the  night  on  which  he  died, 
a  servant  came  into  the  room,  and 
heard  him  breathing  as  in  sleep;  at 
six  she  returned — he  was  no  more. 

"  His  arms  were  gently  extended,  and 
his  countenance  was  as  tranquil  as  that 
of  a  person  in  a  peaceful  sleep." 

Such  was  the  life  and  such  the  death 
of  John  Foster.  To  the  editor  of  these 
volumes  the  public  is  indebted  for  the 
addition  to  his  acknowledged  works^  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  letters— • 
many  of  them  not  unequal  even  to 
Cowper's,  and  all  illustrative  of  a  most 
unworldly  and  unselfish  mind«  Mr. 
Ryland's  own  part  of  the  work  has 
been  carefully  accomplished  ;  and  we 
only  regret  that  he  has  not  done  more 
in  the  way  of  supplying  us  with  iofcnr- 
mation  about  Foster's  friends.  Let  qs 
hope  that  the  publication  of  anew  edi- 
tion of  Fosters  works,  with  such  il- 
lustrations as  maj  be  now  given,  will 
furnish  the  opportunify  of  supplyuag 
this  deficiency. 

A. 


*  Foster's  distaste  for  churches,  and  all  that  approachedthe  notion  of  dinri^  ar- 
rangements, increased  with  increasing  years.  We  are  told  that  he  never  adminis- 
ters, and  his  biographer  believes  that  he  never  even  witnessed,  in  mature  life,  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  *'  and  was  known  to  entertain  doubts  respecting  its  perpe- 
tuity." In  1829  he  was  asked  to  assist  at  the  ordination  of  a  minister  for,t^  con- 
gregation at  Swift*s-alley,  Dublin.  He  refused,  saying  that  he  had  been  all  his  lUfe 
ridiculing  such  ordination  as  a  relic  of  the  hierarchy.  **  It  makes  a  pretension  of 
conferring  some  kind  of  specialty  of  fitness,  qualification,  and  authorization  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  Cnristian  minister.  *  *  *  Now,  my  wish  would  be  that 
every  notion  and  practice  of  this  kind — in  short,  everything  sacerdotal   and  cere^ 

Wionial  were  cleared  out  of  our  religious  econonuj Mr.  Hall  was  never 

ordained,  nor,  as  I  have  heard,  Mr.  Jay,  of  Bath."  Foster's  biographer  prints  a 
sentence  firom  a  letter  of  Mr.  Jay's,  denyii^g  the  truth  of  the  report  as  to  himself^ 
**  As  to  Mr.  Hall,"  adds  Bir.  Jay,  **  he  never  was  ordained;  but  one  day,  some 
years  ago,  when  asked  by  a  brother  why  he  was  not,  *  because  sir,'  said  he,  *  I  was 
a  fool.'" 
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LAHAN  BLAKCHABD. 


The  first  time  I  saw  Laman  Blanch- 
aid,  was  in  the  summer  of  1842,  at  a 
party  at  William  Harrison  Ainsworth's. 
How  well  do  I  recollect  that  pleasant 
evening — how  indelibly  are  its  varied 
incidents  engraven  on  my  memory  1 
Its  quaint  and  shining  pictures — ine 
gay  circle  of  friends  around  the  fes- 
tive board — ^the  illuminating  wit,  that, 
winged  with  laughter,  ran  hke  an  elec- 
tric flame  from  hp  to  Up  of  the  assem- 
bled guests — ^the  wild  and  merry  quips 
and  quiddities — the  dear  old  jests, 
which  are  never  the  worse  for  the  re- 
petition— ihe  new  ones,  fine  and  spark- 
Ung  from  the  mint  of  mind — and  the 
claret-crowned  hilarity,  unrestrained, 
joyous,  but  polite. 

The  sun  sank  sofUv  and  beautifully 
b^ind  the  green  hills  that  bound  the 
wooded  sk^s  of  Kensal,  as  I  walked 
from  the  treDised  garden  of  an  accom- 
plished host,  and  contemplated,  for  the 
first  time,  a  crowd  of  new  and  thought- 
ful faces,  with  whose  owners*  names  I 
had  long  been  familiar  in  the  world  of 
letters,  and  whom  I  had  often  longed 
to  see,  with  all  the  impatience  of  youth, 
fir^h  from  golden  dreams  of  poetry 
and  imagination.  There  was  our  Am- 
phytrion  himself;  still  the  same  hand- 
some fdlow  who  had  set  London  in  a 
blaze  of  excitement,  by  the  wonder- 
working romance  of  "  Rookwood" — 
there  was  Robert  Bell,   the    distin- 

fuished  author  of  "The  Lives  of  the 
•oets,"  *'  The  History  of  Russia,"  and 
more  recently,  of  "  The  Life  of  Can- 
ning,'* which  has  all  the  charm  of  a 
fairy  tale,  with  all  the  truth  of  histo- 
rical narration— Shirley  Brookes,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  men  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  only  one  sbce  Washing- 
ton Irving,  who  has  caught  the  exqui- 
site beauties  of  Addison,  the  sweet  and 
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polished  style  flittering  all  Over  with 
easy  unaffected  wit — and  rivalled,  in 
his  own  delightful  essays,  the  choicest 
spirit  of  Roger  de  Coverley;  others, 
too,  of  less  note,  but  still  eminent  in 
the  world  of  criticism,  and  wielders  of 
the  public  opinion  as  it  is  directed  by 
the  review,  the  newspaper,  or  the 
magazine.  The  company  had  assem- 
bled in  our  host's  library,  and  were 
examining  the  forthcoming  number  of 
the  Mc^azine,  then  recently  started, 
or  admiring  the  vigorous  etchings  of 
Cruikshank,  by  whom  it  was  at  that 
time  illustrated;  or  lounging,  per- 
chance, over  the  books,  the  casts  in 
bronze,  or  the  folios  of  elegant  prints, 
with  which  the  tables  were  thickly 
clustered,  when  a  slight  bustle  in  the 
hall  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  a 
servant,  who  announced,  *'Mr.  Laman 
Blanchard. "  The  name  was  well  known 
to  me ;  and  I  felt  no  slight  curiosity 
to  see  the  poet  and  essayist,  whose 
writings,  so  oddly  dashed  with  quaint- 
ness,  humour,  and  worldly  experience, 
had  afforded  me  relaxation  after  many 
a  hard  hour's  work,  over  **  Aristopha- 
nes," or  **  Faust,"  or  «*  Dante."  Iwas 
conversing  at  the  time  with  Ainsworth, 
and  we  both  went  to  meet  the  new  vi- 
siter, who  was  at  once  presented  to  me, 
and  we  shook  hands.  In  figure  he  was 
slight  and  small,  but  fainy  propor- 
tioned. His  features  were  dark ;  but 
it  was  that  soil  eastern  darkness 


*«  Like  the  night 
Of  Orient  ctlmci  and  itarry  skies,'* 


which  is,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  to 
the  eye  in  a  man,  than  the  blended  red 
and  white  which  belongs  to  our  north- 
em  races.  Intelligence  shone  out  of 
every  line  in  his  countenance  like  a 
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liffht ;  and  there  was  a  flash  in  his  ey^, 
which  at  times  made  him  look  abso- 
lutely beautiful.  His  hair,  like  his 
eyes  and  features,  was  also  dark,  and 
was  as  fine  as  silk,  with  a  natural  curl ; 
and  his  entire  appearance  was  charac^ 
terizfd  Ijy  a  delicacy,  a  gentleness*  a 
thoraughhredness  of  manner  which  one 
looks  for  and  finds  in  aa  Arabian 
steed — all  lightness,  elegance,  and  ease. 
His  hands  and  feet,  tpo^  were  smaU ; 
^nd  his  T^hole  appearance  was  so  en- 
.tirely  preposseising,  that  the  sternest 
critic  mi^ht  well  pause  before  be  in- 
fiicted  pain  on  one  whose  entire  nature 
seemed  as  soft  and  sentle  as  a  woman's ; 
but  who,  nevertheless,  was  asperfectly 
free  firom  any  efieminacy  of  look,  or 
tone*  or  manner^  as  man  can  possib}v 
be.  After  the  usual  compliments  which 
follow  an  introduction  between  pern- 
sons  not  wholly  unknown  to  each  otner^ 
I  i^ke  to  him  in  terms  of  high,  but 
not  overcharged  pr^se,  of  some  verses 
.of  his  on  the  *<  Characters  of  Shak- 
spere»"  which  I  held  in  my  hand  at  the 
tune,  and  which  I  had  just  read  out  of 
the  Magazine;  and  this  at  once  led  tp 
a  discussion,  which,  in  ten  minutes, 
made  us  as  well  acquainted  as  if  we 
had  known  and  regarded  each  other 
for  as  many  years.  We  sat  together 
At  dinner ;  and  I  oould  very  soon  s^ 
that  without  possessing  any  of  the 
Wher,  or  grander,  or  fiercer  elements 
or  genius — ^that  wild  and  turbulent 
ppint,  which,  by  a  close  observer  can 
be  bdield  as  well  when  the  soul  is  in 
repose,  as  when  it  is  folly  aroused, 
like  the  might  and  m^esty  of  the 
ocean,  which  is  diso^mibie  no  leas  in 
its  moments  of  calm,  than  in  its  hour 
of  unbridled  fury — ^^he  was  by  no 
means  an  ordinary  individual ;  anc| 
that  his  intellectual  powers  w^  highly 
cultivated,  and  capable  of  achieving  no 
mean  results  in  Uie  peculiar  depart- 
ment of  literature  through  which  liis 
fancy  loved  to  sport.  What  struck  me 
pnost,  was  that  exceeding  kindness, 
that  s<^tne8S  and  unassumingness  of 
manner  which  I  think  characterized 
Blanchard  more  than  any  literary  man 
I  ever  saw.  Accustomed  as  I  had  al- 
ways been,  both  from  early  reading, 
and,  I  fear,  natural  disposition ;  to  in- 
cline more  to  characters  of  a  stem, 
m%  and  unbending  nature,  to  M^ 
(myltts,  to  Dante,  to  Swift,  or  to  Mira- 
beau ;  and  regarding  with  more  enthu* 
Ifcnsiairo  tbm  I  ought,  perhi^is,  to 
boast  of,  ^[uritsof  this  dark,  and  power- 


ful, and  gigantic  order,  I  was  the  more 
struck  by  the  perfect  contrast  which 
was  presented  to  me  by  my  friend's 
kind  and  accommodating  disposition — 
by  the  9weet  Shakspenan  gendeness 
of  thott^t,  and  word,  and  mind,  which, 
even  ifne  would,  he  could  not  oonceaL 
There  was  about  him  an  exuberant 
good  nature — a  tone  of  graceful  diari- 
tableness  for  the  errors  and  weaknesses 
of  others — a  distaste  for  satirical  com- 
ment or  bitter  observation,  or  just^ 
thougb  periiaps  severe  eritieism  on  iSbA 
min<u  and  manners  of  his  contempo- 
raries— a  sweet  and  beaming  benevo- 
l^ce  of  voice  and  gesture,  which  to 
one  who  had  known  and  tried  what 
mankind  really  are,  and,  in  tii^  bittet' 
Bchod  of  experience^  learned  to  d^ 
^ise,  to  pity,  or  to  loathe  them,  v^ 
pNBared  to  be  at  first  a  mere  affecta- 
tion— assumed,  like  a  robe,  for  the  oo> 
casion — and  intended  by  its  wearer  as 
a  dress  for  certain  times  and  seasons 
and  companions,  rather  than  fior  ordi* 
nary  use.  But  this  mistaken  idea  gra- 
diuuly  faded  away  as  Blanchard  be^ 
came  better  known.  Thesre  was  evi 
dently,  in  his  caae,  no  hypoeritioal  aa^ 
;iumption  <^  a  virtue  whioh  lie  did  ogft 
Teall^  pomss.  If  his  kindness  wove 
fanatical,  it  was  at  aU  events  sinoera. 
The  natund  tenderness  of  hit  dinnL 
tion  made  him  tender,  if  not  wholly 
blind  to  thefaults  and  failinjgs  of  others'; 
and  had  he  adopted  crittcism  as  his 
profession,  he  would  have  made  it  a 
golden  age  for  authors,  but  an  era  of 
bitterness  and  brass  for  satirical  read- 
ers;  for  never  was  there  a  gentler 
censor  than  dear  Laman  BkEuhard; 
and  in  his  caae.«-as  in  every  odier  case 
'it  is  sure  to  be  (alas  I  am*  I  not  in 
'  error  ?  and  has  not  the  sentence  siqiped 
unheeded  from  my  pen  ?).^Tirtue  wa* 
its  own  reward.  He  wa^perhaps,  the 
only  literary  man  of  the  peaent  time, 
who  was  never  involved  m  these  dis- 
gusting and  disgraceful  sqnabblea  whiok 
are  the  torment  of  a  literary  life;  and 
he  who  was  so  fbrgiving  a  critic  of  ths 
works  of  others,  received  firom  otheca 
in  return  all  that  a  writer  so  genially 
disposed  oould  really  merit  ^i*  justly 
claim.  What  literary  num  of  &e  pe^ 
sent  day  could  say  ao  muck,  gr  of 
whom  else  but  ^anohard  coold  it  \m 
said? 

The  impression  iducb  Bkndiavd 
made  upon  me,  on  this  oeinasion,  'w^ 
vivid,  and  I  continued  ihepcefegwart 
to  feel  eonaiderabk  interest  abo«t  him. 
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Otir  meetings  were  not,  indeecl,  fre- 
quent I  for  onr  set  oi  acquaintances 
was,  with  some  exceptions,  widely  dif- 
f<irent,  and  his  life  was  passed  in  com 
slant  employment.  But  whenerer  we 
Sd  meet,  our  greetings  were  cordial 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  friendly  feeU 
lugs  which  firom  the  first  I  entertained 
towards  him,  were  strengthened  on  a 
nearer  and  more  intimate  acquaint^ 
anee.  He  was  one  of  those  generous, 
and  quiet,  and  thoroughly  honest  in- 
dividuals, with  whom  it  is  easy  and 
agreeable  to  live.  No  affectation,  no 
impertinent  priggishness,  no  despicable 
foppery,  no  repulsiTe  Gt  pedantic  ya- 
rn^, no  small  airs  of  literary  ^reten- 
aiotu— which  we  so  <^ten  meet  m  ani- 
mals rotating  on  the  rery  lowest' 
alones  of  Parnassus,  and  in  such  ani- 
nuus  only — no  vile  or  sneaking  hypo- 
orisy  did  he  practise,  nor  any  act  or  lifb 
onwortiiy  ot  a  ffentleman  or  cavalier. 
Falsehood  and  dishonesty,  envy,  ma- 
Uee,  and  all  uncharitableness — those 
hue  and  serpent-like  passions,  which 
seem  to  thrive  so  comfortably  in  the 
hearts  of  the  smaller  creatures  who 
ersid  about  Pindus ;  from  all  these 
he  was  free ;  by  all  or  any  of  these 
his  heart  was  unpolluted ;  and  his 
soul  was  like  a  divine  and  noble 
templey  where  truth,  and  candour, 
and  white-robed  virtue  sat  eternally 
enthraied* 

This  is  liizh  praise — a  generous,  per- 
haps an  enthunastic  portrait  of  Blan- 
diard's  character.  But  who  that  knew 
lum  could  quarrel  with  the  warmth  q£ 
the  colouring,  or  condemn  me  for  thus 
depicting  this  guileless,  honest,  kindly- 
tempered  creature^  whose  heart  was 
open  as  day  to  melting  charity,  and 
wh6  always  had  a  good  word  for  every 
man's  error,  and  a  gentle  i4[K>logy  for 
e^ffstf  man's  ibible — ^who,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  and  most  diversified  career 
in  literature,  never  made,  and  I  am 
sure  never  deserved  to  make  an  ene- 
my ;  and  who  doeed  his  eyes  upon  the 
world  with  the  sincere,  resret  of  all  to 
whom  his  virtues  were  known,  and 
l3ie  most  lively  sympathy  oi  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  hun  only  in  his 
writings*  Had  he  been  a  man  of  a 
lofUer  order  of  genius^-fbr  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  to  this  he  had  no  pre- 
tension—his virtues,  doubtless,  would 
have  been  less,  and  his  vices  infinitely 
greater  $  &ft  the  passions  which  burn 
within  Ili6  hearts  (^  men  who  are  im- 
pregnated wi^  the  true  Olympic  fire. 


are  (^  a  wild,  and  overbearing,  and^ 
unruly  kind ;  «id,  as  if  conscious  of 
the  imperial  nature  with  which  they 
are  associated,  disdain  to  r^ulate 
themselves  by  the  cnrdinary  rul^  which 
connect  society  together ;  and  hen^e' 
it  is  that  great  genius  never  can 
exist  independent  of  the  great  pas- 
sicms,  but  too  frequently  aficnxb  a 
subject  for  melancholy  contemplation 
and  solemn  thought,  perhaps  svm- 
pathizing  regret*  But  Blanchard,  i^ 
ne  was  without  this  exalted  spedee 
of  soul — as  he  confessedly  was — hip-' 
pily,  too,  was  without  the  strong  pas- 
sions that  accompany  it ;  and  his  qnief 
liife,  unchecquered  by  any  fierce  or  fle^ 
outbreak  of  the  spirit,  affords  a  {^eas- 
ing, though  probably  not  a  sublime 
picture.  The  career  of  the  man  of  su> 
perior  soul  may  be  compared  to  die 
neadlong  rolling  of  the  Ganges  or  the' 
Danubel-grand,  beautiful,  majestic, 
frequently,  alas !  devastating  and  ter- 
rible* But  the  life  of  Blanchard  was 
like  a  sacred  stream  that  flows  alon^ 
in  summer  purity  and  calmness,  im- 
ffating,  in  its  course,  lawns  and  gar- 
dens, but  never  bursting  from  the  pla- 
dd  bed  in  which  it  has  for  years  pursued 
its  unvarying  way.  Who  shall  say  by 
which  of  the  two  mankind  is  more  be- 
nifited  ?  Or  who  will  den  v  tiiat  tibough 
that  airiest  and  most  sickening  of  aU 
earthly  bubbles  —  popular  applause 
—may  more  loudly  accompany  the 
first,  and  echo  in  his  ears  along  his 
dizzy  but  terrible  career,  drowning, 
perliaps,  for  a  brief  space,  the  voice  of 
Conscience — that  most  terrrible  6f  mo- 
nitors ; — who,  I  say,  will  stand  forward 
to  deny  that  the  course  of  the  second, 
though  less  dazzling,  is  not  more  hap- 

f)j ;  or,  at  all  events — ^for  happiness  and 
ife  seem  inconsistent — less  marked  by 
wretchedness  and  woe  than  that  of  the 
first  ?  Great  genius  is  almost  always  a 
curse  rather  than  a  blessing ;  the  misery 
that  attends  it,  like  a  shadow  pursues 
it  onward  to  the  grave ;  while  talent 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  or  that  which  is 
somewhat  above  the  ordinary  standard, 
is  most  generally  happy  and  peace-giv- 
ing, fi  is  attend^  by  no  splendid 
triumphs,  but  ndther  is  it  bow^  down 
by  miserable  reverses ;  and  the  annals 
of  English  literature,  at  all  events, 
prove,  that  to  the  men  whose  position 
m  the  republic  of  letters  is  the  highest 
that  that  republic  can  afford,  happi- 
ness was  a  thing  entirely  unknown ; 
While  to  the  secdnd  order,  with  soiile 
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exception09  to  be  smre*  a  fair  portion  of 
the  conveniences  of  life  was  providen- 
tially allotted,  while  discontent  and 
discord  stood  glowering  aloof. 

But  while  I  draw  ^s  contrast  be- 
tween the  different  fates  that  attend 
genius  and  mere  talent,  I  do  not  wish  it 
to  be  supposed  that  the  career  of  Bkn- 
chard,  who,  without  much  of  the  first 

auality  had  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ie  last,  was  one  of  unmixed  n^piness. 
Would,  indeed,  that  it  had  beenso.  But 
his  melancholy  end  proves,  if  any  proof 
were  wanting,  that  his  life  was  chec- 
quered  deefuy  with  ^ef ;  and  those 
who  knew  him  best  know  that  there 
were  times  when  he  sank  under  an  ac- 
cumulation of  extreme  mental  misery. 
How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
He  followed  that  condition^  of  life 
which,  more  than  any  other,  in  these 
countries,  seems  &ted  for  affliction.  I 
mean  that  of  the  professional  author. 
*'  Oh  for  oblivion  and  five  hundred  a- 
year!"  said  poor  L.  E.  L.,  herself  a 
melancholy  and  heart-broken  instance 
of  this  ^*idle  trade,"  as  Fcq^  wisely 
called  it,  and  of  the  envenomed  slander 
that  attends  it.  Is  it  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  Blanchard  himself,  not- 
withstanding all  his  proud,  ambitious 
dreams  of  Uterary  sway,  more  than 
once  re-echoed  the  sentiment  of  his 
idoUzed  friend?  But  wbhing  for 
wealth  never  secures  it,  except  in 
fury  legends.  Cast  early  in  life  upon 
his  own  resources,  brought  up  to  no 
profession,  but  with  considerable  na- 
tural abilities,  Blanchard  must  have 
been  either  a  man  of  letters,  or  he 
must  have  starved  in  the  streets.  Un- 
hi^^y  for  himself  he  preferred  the 
first.  Had  he  at  the  outset  wisely 
succumbed  to  the  last,  he  would  have 
spared  himself  some  twenty  years  of 
unremitting  toil  and  anxiety,  fmd  sunk 
into  the  grave,  young,  uncared  for, 
and  unknown,  it  is  true,  but  uncursed 
also  by  the  heart-harrowing  afflictions 
of  life.  His  destiny,  however,  required 
to  be  fulfilled.  What  will  be,  will  be. 
An  author  working  for  his  daily  bread 
—God  help  him  I-Ihe  was  fated  to  be- 
come, and  an  author,  accordingly,  he 
became.  How  vividly  I  can  now  pic- 
ture him  before  me — ^the  soft  and  ori- 
ental beauty  of  his  eye,  glitterinc  with 
spirit,  soul,  and  gentleness,  radiating 
with  all  the  kindly  emotions  that  arose 
within  his  honest  heart — ^his  slight,  ac- 
tive figure— the  busy  but  perfectly 
gentlemanlike  air    which  he   always 


carried— the  ever-ready  anxiety  io 
oblige,  more  willing  to  offer  services 
than  to  delay  until  they  were  solicited 
— the  prompt  postponement  of  his  own 
important  busmess  to  the  heedless,  and 
perhaps  futile,  interruptions  of  others 
— ^the  undeviating  desire  to  gratify  the 
slightest  wishes  of  those  wh^  he  ho- 
noured with  his  fnendship^-the  man- 
ly and  independent,  and  entirely  ho- 
nourable, station  in  letters  which  he 
always  maintained  himself,  and  always 
wished  his  literary  brethren  to  main- 
tain likewise — the  conmlete  smceritj 
and  truthfulness!  of  his  character, 
and  his  noble,  independent  ^urit, 
in  an  age  when  literature  prostitutes 
herself  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon,  and 
offers  up  her  choice  and  virgm  trea- 
sures to  the  golden  despoil^.  How 
vividly  all  wese  recouecdons  nit 
up  before  me,  and  cloud  my  eyes. 
How  strong  must  be  the  indignation  of 
those  who  reflect  cm  the  present  de- 
graded state  of  literary  men  in  these 
great  countries,  when  the^r  couoder 
that  it  was  such  a  man  as  this  who  was 
obliged  from  day  to  day,  rising  early 
and  retiring  late,  to  work  for  his  bread 
with  the  patient,  persevering  toil  of  a 
dray-horse,  to  run  about  from  print- 
ing-office to  printbg-office,  subject  to 
the  vulgar  rebuke  of  this  new^aper 
proprietor,  and  that  magazine  maker; 
yet,  nevertheless,  working,  workings 
working  on  for  ever,  honourably  main- 
taining himself  and  his  family,  not  h^ 
the  sweat  of  his  brow — ^for  tlud  toil  is 


of  his  mind,  and  mranory,  and  soul, 
and  heart,  till  ail  the  energies  ofbrain 
and  body  finally  gave  way,  and  wesre 
neutralized  by  pandysis  and  insanity; 
while  around  him  on  every  side  he  be- 
held the  rubbish  of  human  nature,  the 
base,  abominablej,  crawling,  sneaking* 
sycophantic  villains,  who  make  men  at 
times  almost  disbelieve  in  a  superin- 
tending Providence,  winning  their  way 
on  to  wealth  and  station,  entoying  not 
only  the  comforts,  but  die  luxuries  of 
existence,  because  they  could  com- 
mand parliamentary  votes,  or  wielded 
corporation  influence,  or  juggled  Sec- 
tion tricks,  or  pandered  to  the  dirty 
ends  of  some  dirty  red-tape  senator, 
whose  sole  ambition  is  pdf,  and  whose 
only  god  is  the  belly,  for  whose  impure 
gratincations  he  barters  his  soul.  Lei 
any  man  reflect  on  these  thhigs,  and 
within  every  man's  range  of  vision  how 
numerous  are  the  illustrations  of  what 
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I  have  just  said — ^genias  sUrying^  and 
Uockheadism  and  blackguardism  re- 
ireUinff  in  tnrtle  and  champagne ;  let 
Yam,  men,  reflect  on  the  venerable  and 
ever-to-be-Tcnerated  patronage  which 
wea  the  pettiest  of  Grerman  princ^- 
lities  bestows  upon  its  men  of  gemus, 
the  salaries,  the  pensions,  the  places, 
lad  iSbA  dutmguished  honours  they  re- 
core;  and  ttei  let  him,  if  he  have 
only  the  ordinary  feelings  of  a  man, 
curse  the  cold,  neglectful  system  of 
this  empire,  which,  while  it  enables 
ibreicn  beggars  and  vagabonds  to  roll 
in  affluence,  carelessly  consiena  to  a 
lifs  of  poverty,  and  a  death  oTde^ur, 
the  scholar,  the  poet,  the  critic,  and 
the  painter — its  Ma^nns,  its  Hoods, 
its  Blanchards,  and  its  Haydons. 

That  English  literature,  under  this 
cruel  and  detestable  system,  has  dege- 
nerated, is  de^eneratmg,  and  rapidly 
sinking  into  disgrace,  who  will  be  so 
hardy  as  to  deny  ?  A  cloud  of  nove- 
lists, twopenny-halfpenny  essayists  and 
JhaUetomsti  (we  had  no  word  in  Eng- 
lish to  express  what  we  mean,  diou|pi 
we  have  the  men),  and  magazine  scrib- 
blers (mudes  ego  et  chmenuti),  and  li- 
terary hacks,  who  manufacture  fiction 
by  die  hundred-weight,  and  clover 
men,  who  exhaust  their  mental  wealth 
on  newspapers  and  reviews — all  lliese 
we  have  amons  us,  because  all  these 
meet  with  ready  pay  from  that  great, 
shallow-headed  patron,  the  "raiding 
pnWic.'*  But  with  which  of  our  past 
bterary  ages  could  the  present  dare  to 
eompete  ?  Who  will  write  history — 
and  starve?  Who  will  compose  an 
epic — and  famish?  Where  are  our 
{^■eat  scholars  and  linguists?  Where 
m  our  Jones,  our  Person,  or  our  Parr  ? 
Would  the  exquisite  and  myriad- vo^ 
lamed  learning  of  the  first,  in  these 
iron  times,  recommend  him  to  even 
the  paltriest  of  professorships,  if  he 
could  not  command  a  vote  for  one  of 
onr  stupid  members  of  parliament? 
Would  their  most  perfect  intimacy 
with  the  treasures  oTGreek  erudition 
exalt  the  second  or  the  third  to  any 
station  commensurate  with  their  de- 
serts? Have  we  not,  indeed,  in  our 
own  times  seen  the  best,  the  greatest 
scholar  of  his  age  starving  in  a  mise- 
rable curacy,  whilstDoctor  Booby  and 
Lawyer  Pettifog  drive  to  court  in  their 
own  coaches,  drawn  by  long-tailed, 
ailkv-coated  steeds?  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  tne  a^e  that  these  things  ham)en ; 
aad  it  is  still  more  di^aeefnt  that 


the  men  of  letters  do  not  unite  in 
decrying  those  who  still  sustain  the 
system.  How  numerous  are  the 
instances  we  have  all  recently  wit- 
nessed of  this  condition  c^  society. 
All  the  world  knows,  by  this  time,  how 
Maginn  lived  and  died,  how  Hogff's 
last  moments  were  passed,  how  Hood's 
heart  was  broken.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  Haydon,  after  forty 
years'  unremitting  exertion  in  the 
highest  walks  of  art,  cut  his  throat,  to 
escape  thehorrors  and  the  d^radation 
of  a  gaol.  Sheridan  Knowles,  the 
honest,  the  kind,  the  eeperous,  is 
struggling;  with  the  difficulties  of  exis- 
tence. £  this  system  to  continue  for 
ever  ?  The  fiite  of  Blanchard,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  attract  some  syn^thy 
for  the  victims  who  perish  under  such 
a  studied  exclusion  irom  honour  and 
emolument.  It  is  mainly  with  this  ob- 
ject, indeed,  that  I  have  written  this 
paper  at  all.  But  what  sympathy  or 
support  do  literary  inen  deserve  nrom 
others,  when  they  will  not  themselves 
unite  in  ^chiving  the  system  to  shame, 
and^  pursuing  to  the  death  whatever 
minister  or  ministry  will  still  coiitinne 
to  uphold  it.  But  I  have  d^yed  tea 
long  from  the  subject  more  imme- 
diately before  me,  though  the  reflec- 
tions in  which  I  hare  induced  arise 
naturally  out  of  it. 

Samuel  Laman  Blaacfaiffd  was  horn 
at  Great  Yarmouth,  the  15th  of  May» 
1803.  Two  years  after  his  birth,  his 
father  removed  to  Southwark  parish, 
in  London,  and  ^ere  established  him- 
self in  the  business  of  a  painter  and 
fflazier.  The  education  which  he  gave 
his  son  was  respectable.  We  are  told 
something  about  his  having  betti  the 
head  Latm  scholar  at  the  schod  to 
which  he  was  first  sent.  He  may  have 
been  so ;  but  Blanchard's  knowledge 
of  the  classics  could  have  been  com- 
prised in  a  nut-shell.  His  Li^in  was 
small,  and  his  Greek  was  still  smaller ; 
and  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  he  never 
made  the  least  pretensions  to  the  pos- 
session of  either  the  one  or  the  otner. 
His  own  merits  are  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation of  his  name,  without  ad^g 
to  them  the  very  questionable  praises 
of  a  skill  in  classical  lore.  Those  who 
knew  him,  and  were  most  capable  of 
judging,  know  that  he  could  not, 
strictly  speaking,  be  called  a  classical 
scholar ;  and  there  are  letters  of  his 
extant  which  disclaim  any  wish  to  be 
regarded  as  such. 
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lie  was  placed  ma  proctor's  aflioe 
at  an  OBjiy  age ;  bat  Earke  White  was 
«ot  more  untxiited  for  the  desk  of  an 
attorney  than  Laman  Blaachard  for 
the  dr)r»  doll  routine  of  Doctors  Cora*' 
HioaB.  His  natural  ffeniui  and  the 
^ueaiiov  wfaidi  he  had  received,  gave 
him  th^  toi»  and  fedings  of  a  gentle- 
m0li,  and  he  coald  but  little  endiue 
i^ither  ik&  drudgery  or  degradation  of 
a  elerkehip.  He*  resolved  to  try  the 
atige»  ana  made  his  first  appelu-ance 
on  the  boards  at  Margate.  Whether 
he.  sueeeeded  or  fiul^  we  have  no 
laeaits  of  Imowiu^;  but  he  left  tha 
oompaay.in  a  weeK,  and  trudged  back 


to  London  on  foot,  like  a  true  pl^ei 
or  a  real  poet,  without  a  fi»tiuii{  U 
his  pocket.  He  attempted  at  this  tmM 
to  drown  himsdf;  off  the  steps  of  West! 
minster  Bridffe»  in  oonseqsenee  el  a 
quacrel  with  his  folher ;  but  was  pn« 
vented  by  his  friend,  "Mr.  BackstOBt^ 
with  wham  he  was  lodginc.  It  wv» 
probablv,  at  this  very  peiM  that  hs 
wrote  his  <«  Sonnet  on  Seadiiir « Wsfw 
teat,'  "  which  seems  so  remarkablv  to 
displav  the  morbid  tendency  of  hit 
thongnts  to  suicide,  and  aloioet  te  pre- 
figure, as  if  prophetioall^,  the  fate  tef 
which  he  afterwards  pen^ied. 


**  How  shall  an  earthly  judge  inresume  to  call 
The  impolse  of  andther's  action,  guilt?  . 
That  blood  bath  wak'd  it  whiah  by  it  is  spUt : 
None— not  .the  hoariest  sage — mav  tell  ot  all 
The  strong  fieart  struggles  with  before  it  fslL 
And  if  o'ermastered,  wno  shall  witness  how, 
Or  stamp  disgrace  upon  a  martyred  brow? 
The  Judge  himself  should  be  a  criminal. 
O,  ye  ofmonlush  hearts — cold,  passionless, 
Turn  from  these  leaves,  nor  shed  a  single  tear 
On  all  the  buminig  sorrows  they  express ! 
For  me,  I  find  my  mind's  stranre  mirror  here — 
TUs  gkus  ofmw  own  tecrets ;  aim  time's  token 
Must  dull  my  britin  when  memory  finds  It  broken. 


l(Hh,  1894.* 

On  tibe  idth  of  February,  1845,  not 
twenty  years  after,  the  author  of  this, 
sfmnet  cut  his  throat. 

'I)i8appointed  in  his  histrionic  dreams, 
Qlanchiu^  turned  his  thouffhts  to  writ- 
iiyr  for  the  stsge.  He  pubushed  some 
<^X^ramat&c  SketcheSi"  Happily  for 
Ins  reputation,  they  are  forgotten  or 
Uliknownj  his  friends  will  do  him  no 
service  by  republishing  or  alluding  to 
them.  To  write  a  great  tragedv  re- 
quires  senius  of  the  loftiest  kind. 
What  Addison  and  Johnson  failed  to 
do,  Blanchard  could  scarcely  have 
achieved.  Every  youns  poet,  among 
Other  madnesses,  thinks  lie  can  write  a 
tragedy;  but  it  is  not  every  one  of 
that  godless  tribe  that,  like  Blanoh. 
ard,  has  the  good  sense  to  discover  that 
he  is  not  able.  To  this  distrust  of 
himselft  indeed,  he  owed  much  of  his 
suooesp.  Had  he  been  sUlv  enough  to 
persist  in  writing  a  tragedy,  ana  had 
he  found  a  manager  insane  enou^  to 
accept  it,  he  would  have  been  irre- 
trievably ruined  as  an  author.  A  man 
can  retrace  ahnost  anv  fahse  step  but 
that  of  haviuj^  been  danrned  on  the 
stace.  •  Th^  is  a  species  of  he}l  out  of 
which    ^cre  '  is    no    redemption  j  it 


breaks  a  man's  heart  within  him  foe 
ever.  He  never  again  has  coura^ts 
adventure  a  voyage  with  the  Mussa! 
The  instances  are  obvioiii,  and  need 
not  be  oited.  Blanohard's  experieaoe 
of  life  was  limited ;  his  knowledge  of 
the  passions  did  not  extend  beyoad 
that  of  knowledge  of  the  paaaicmg  si^ 
they  exist  in  respectable  port- wine 
drinking^  society  in  the  city  and  sub* 
urbs  of  London.  His  imagination  was 
i)ot  epic;  he  could  not  soar  like  the 
eagle ;  his  mind  had  not  fed  on,  and 
been  coloured  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
past. .  He  probablv  had  never  read 
Flutarch  in  his  li&.  Could  such  a 
man  write  tragedy  ?  Could  he  who, 
in  one  of  his  po^ns^  calls  his  pe^ 

^*  Bat  a  firail  and  bending  reed. 
Plucked  bj  a  movt  Itstlen  hand, 
la  ft  vaito  and  1  ««erl«t  laftd. 
By  the  Biaifin  of  a  stMUD, 
Wbere  the  idle  eddiee  ^cam  i 
Xren  aa  hofea  vitUa  Um  breul, 
DaaaUag  a*  Mmj  ixvp  to  imI,** 

— could  kCf  I  sav,  hope  to  wing  his 
heavenward  flight  into  tha  golden 
realms  where  Shakneare,  Jonson, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Massinger,  F^vvb 
Shirley,  Webster,  aad  Maiipwha4<bHi 
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ported^  and  firom  whence  the^r  still  S.   Laman  Blanchard,''  -with  tiie  fol- 

role  us  with   undying    sovefeignty?  lowing  modest  dedication, ''To Charles 

The  notion  is  ridiculons.     Blanchard  Lamb,  these  pages  are  inscribed."  The 

prudently  desisted   from  his  Titanic  principal  poem  m  the  collection  is  en- 

climlnngs;  he  left;  to  the  gods  their  titled   "The  Poet's  Bride."    As  the 

palaoes  and  thrones ;  and  b^same  tub-  Yolume  is  scarce,  and  but  little  known, 

editor  of  The  Monthly  Magazine.  I  insert  here  a  few  specimens  of  the 

In  1828  was  pnblidied  a  small  vo-  poetry.     The  heroine  of  the  poem  is 

lame  of  poems — eighty  or  ninety  pages  ihxu  described  i-^ 
only-^entitled  "  Lync  Offerings,  by 

*'  Her  hair  like  a  fine  waterfall  wared  down, 
Bathing  the  pliant  marble  of  her  neck, 
MThose  native  light  streamed  through  without  a  speck ; 
Now  flashing  out  in  snowiness,  and  now 
Hidmg  its  glory  in  a  ringlet's  orown. 
Her  waist,  Tove-zoncd — her  waist  seemed  heaven's  blue. 
And  the  light  blood  the  sunshine  that  runs  through ; 
Simple,  ^et  robed  in  all  that  dignifies — 
Gifted  with  beauty's  artless  eloquence, 
Her  look  fell  humble,  as  ashamed  to  rise, 
And  her  thin  hand  upraised  its  innocence 
To  screen  (in  vain)  these  spirit-lighted  eyes." 

She  falls  in  love  with  apoet,  awildy      -^  faint  copy  of  Shelley's  immortal 
mystical,  and  shadowy  sort  of  dreamer      pictn^re  of  AJastor : — 

"  Around  his  heart  she  hovered  like  a  bird, 
Secure  of  its  firm  nest ;  his  fViintest  word 
Called  sudden  ]i|;ht  into  her  love-taught  eyes. 
And  bound  her  m  a  chain  of  ecstacies. 
She  ^ent  rich  laden  sighs  from  out  her  soul. 
And  caused  fair  smiles  and  dew-like  tears  to  set 
In  his  heart's  honeysuckles ;  or  on  the  scroll 
Of  the  vast  shore  bis  haunting  fana^e  traced 

And  wept  to  see  the  waters  razing  it 

His  wearied  feet  she  bathed  with  pleasant  waters. 
And  with  a  magic  care  she  treasured  up 
The  dew  of  morning  in  a  lily's  cup, 
/  For  the  noon's  banquet  not  produced  by  slaughters 

Which  ^he  did  spread  in  sudi  peace-hauntioe  bowers. 
That  all  the  year  seemed  sown  with  loncf  and  happy  hours. 
And  when  Night's  wiDg  hath  skimmed  the  purple  air 
And  fond  hearts  sleep  within  a  breast  as  fair. 
Hers  throbbed  before  him,  or  enthralled  beside 
Answered  its  Nature*s  name — a  poet's  bride. 
In  every  season,  scene,  and  wearying  trial 
Still  rose  she  as  the  light  in  his  heart's  dial, 
Folding  his  bosom  f^om  each  naked  woe, 
The  storm  above  and  frozen  world  below." 

This  etherial  pair  dwell  in  Arcadian         The  second  poem  of  any  pretension 

hi^piness  in  a  forest,  surrounded  by  is  entitled,    **The  Spirit  of  Poesy." 

all  sorts  of  imaginary  blisses.     There  The  metre  is  smooth  and  silvery — 

ia  neither  plot,  nor  fable^  nor  even  mo-  but  there  is  no  strength  nor  muscu- 

ral ;  and  the  poem  is  curious,  as  show-  laritj  in  the  lines,  the  thoughts,  or 

ing  how  much  rhyme  can  be  written,  the  idea.     The  best  passage  is  the  fol- 

and  how  many  pretty  things  can  be  lowing: — 
siud— all  to  no  purpose  in  the  world. 

"  Two  birds,  with  dusky  wings  and  breast  of  sun 
"Were  circled  in  a  gilded  cap;e ;  the  one 
Fluttered  and  dang,  and  tried  to  niin  my  look. 
And  from  its  plume  the  glossiest  Mther  sheok. 
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The  other  stirred  not,  sung  not,  it  had  lost 

The  fire  of  song  within  its  prison's  frost. 

It  was  too  delicate,  too  proud  to  live, 

I  feared  to  breathe,  it  seemed  so  sensithre ; 

At  last  it  moaned ;  then  gazed  upon  the  wire. 

And  dropped — a  thing  to  weep  for  and  admire. 

The  other  lightened  round  the  cage,  and  shewed 

No  sign  of  sorrow  in  its  lone  abode ; 

But  still  it  sang  exultinsly.     1  sighed, 

I  could  not  lo?e  it  like  &o  one  that  died.** 

**  The  Sultana  nreparing   for  the  the  man  of  Rydal,  myself;  and  I  am 

Bathy'*  18  worse  than  even  Havnes  still  less  disposed  to  veneiiite  his  imi- 

Bayly's  best  things—and  surely  there  tators. 

is  no  lower  deep  than  this.  The  best  part  of  the  volume  is  made 

''The  Ci^tive  I.«amb"  is  feminine  up  of  sonnets.     I  quote  two  oftbeoii 

and  effeminate.     The  idea  is  taken  which  are  really  excellent  :<— 
from  Wordsworth.    I  do  not  worship 

••  ETENING. 

**  Already  hath  the  day  grown  gray  with  age ; 
And  in  the  west,  like  to  a  conqueror  crown'd 
Is  faint  with  too  much  glory.     On  the  gronnd 
He  6iRgs  his  dazzline  arms,  and  as  a  sage 
Prepares  him  for  a^loud-hung  hermitage. 
Where  meditation  meets  him  at  the  door. 
And  all  around,  on  wall  and  roof  and  floor 
Some  pensive  star  unfolds  its  silver  page 
Of  truth  which  God^s  own  hand  hath  testified. 
Sweet  eve,  whom  poets  sing  to  as  a  bride, 
Queen  of  the  quiet — Eden  of  Timers  bright  map — 
Thv  look  allures  me  from  my  hushed  fire-side. 
Ana  sharp  leaves  rustling  at  my  casement,  tap 
And  beckon  forth  my  mind  to  dream  upon  thy  lap.** 


"  To  one  that  marks  the  quick  and  certain  round 
Of  year  on  year,  and  finds  how  every  day 
Brings  its  grey  hair,  or  bears  a  leaf  away 
From  the  full  glory  with  which  life  is  crowned. 
Ere  youth  becomes  a  shade  and  fame  a  sound; 
Surely  to  one  that  feels  his  feet  on  sand 
Unsure,  the  bright  and  ever  visible  hand 
Of  Time  points  far  above  the  lowly  bound 
Of  pride  that  perishes,  and  leads  the  eye 
To  loftier  objects  and  diviner  ends, 
A  tranquil  strength,  sublime  humility, 
A  knowledge  of  ourselves,  a  faith  in  friends, 
A  sympathy  for  all  tbin^  bom  to  die 
With  cheerful  love  for  those  whom  truth  attends.** 

There  is  also  a  song  entitled  "  The  ordinary  kind  were  felt  by  him  in  a 

Dominion  of  Pain,"  which  is  curious  ;  higher  degree  than  by  others  of  a  more 

and  I  think  it  embodies  Blanchard's  masculine  nature.  ^  It  is  impossible  to 

real  sentiments  on  life,  death,  and  peruse  the   following   without  deep 

happiness.     His  sensibility  to  all  ex-  sympathy.      The  thoughts  evidently 

ternal  impressions  was  most  acute :  his  well  forth  from  his  own  sorrow-strick- 

mind  was  so  finely  and  delicately  at-  en  hcait : — 
temperedi  that  sensations  of  the  mo:>t 
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*'  THE  DOMnraON  OF  PAIN. 

''  In  all  that  Ht^  endure,  and  die ; 
In  erery  vision  of  the  brain; 
On  Love's  fond  lip ;  in  Pleasure's  eye ; 
The  hermit's  pulse,  the  warrior's  vein ; 
In  hearts  that  pause  and  plunge  again, 
Frail  victims  of  the  passing  nour. 

We  find  thy  far  dominions,  Pain, 
We  trace  the  footprints  of  thy  power — 

Though  some  are  washea  awav  by  tears. 
Whilst  some  survive  the  march  of  years. 

**  Who  cannot  weep  was  never  blest ; 

Would  all  were  woeless  that  have  wept ! 
Would  all  that  heaves  might  be  at  rest  I 
And  sleep  mieht  come  to  those  that  slept ! 
My  soul  hath  Jong  its  vigils  kept 
O'er  sense  of  pain,  and  dreams  of  death. 

And  knows  not  why  its  course  hath  crept 
Thus  idlv  on  for  feverish  breath — 

Whilst  hour  by  hour  it  longs  to  sleep  ; 
I  feel  it  doomed  to  watch  and  weep." 


Thus  it  is  ever.  The  sensibility  be- 
stowed upon  tbe  bard  becomes  a  curse 
instead  or  a  blessing.  The  ^ries  that 
appeared  far  off  fi^e  away  into  mock- 
eiy  when  they  are  more  nearly  ap- 
pfToacfaed.  So  ever  true  are  the 
words  of  poor  dear  L.  E.  L.,  so  ap- 
plicable to  him  who  was  destined  to 
become  her  biographer,  and  like  her, 
too,  to  die  the  death  of  suicide.  The 
poc^  she  assures  us, 

«  Bat  dnuu  %  dreun  of  llfo  and  light, 
And  gnqw  the  rainbow  that  anie*rfli 
A&r«  all  beantifal  and  bright. 

And  flndf  It  onlj  formed  of  teart." 

No  wonder  that  so  many  of  them  die 
in  madhouses.  They  are  unfit  for  the 
world,  because  they  are  not  of  it,  but 
of  a  grander  sphere ;  and  then  men 
dand^  them,  and  call  them  mad. 

This  volume  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  snccessful.  It  fell  still-born  from 
the  press.  Nothing  was  ever  known 
or  heard  of  it,  till  it  was  reviewed  in 
1832  in  the  most  generous  spirit,  by 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  then 
editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
Some  communications  took  place  be- 
tween Blanchard  and  Sir  Edward — an 
acquaintance  was  formed,  highly  ho- 
nourable to  both  parties ;  and  blan- 
chard had  the  rare  good  fortune  of 
numbering  among  his  mends  this  gen- 
tleman, one  of  the  most  illustrious 
ornaments  of  literature  that  England 
possesses.  By  Sir  Edward,  he  was 
always  treated  with  the  most  marked 
and  delicate  courtesy,  and  when,  on 


the  apostacy  of  the  Cottrier  newspaper, 
with  which  Blanchard  was,  about  this 
period)  connected,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  latter  to  secede  from  a  joumfS 
which  sold  itself  to  principles  directly 
opposed  to  those  which  it  had  always, 
up  to  that  moment,  advocated,  nis 
claims  were  represented  to  government 
eloquently  by  Sir  Edward,  and  ener- 
getically supported,  as  being  those  of 
one  who  had  deserved  well,  not  only  of 
his  party,  but  of  the  whole  British 
pubhc — so  far,  at  least,  as  a  mere  lite- 
rary man  can  be  said  to  have  claims ! 
From  such  a  character  as  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, it  need  scarcely  be  said,  no 
recognition  of  Blanchutl's  services 
could  be  procured.  Men  of  a  diffe- 
rent sort  were  then  most  liberally  re- 
warded ;  but  the  poet  and  man  of  let- 
ters was  politely  permitted  to  do  as 
well  as  he  could,  or  starve  with  his 
principles.  This  fact,  I  confess,  came 
strangely  upon  me  when  I  first  heard 
it,  after  poor  Blanchord's  death. 

Among  literary  men  in  general,  it 
was  supposed  that  Blanchard  really  ^ 
receive  something  from  the  Whig*  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services ;  and  I 
remember  Doctor  Maginn  and  Tom 
Campbell  telling  me  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  world 
is  now,  however,  informed  of  the 
truth. 

''For  the  author,**  s&y  3  Sir  Edward, 
in  the  graceful,  eloquent,  and  touch- 
ing memoir  of  Blanchard,  prefixed  to 
the  volumes  of  his  collected  essays, 
**  there  is-  nothing  but  hif  pen,  till  that 
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and  Ufe  are  worn  to  the  stump ;  and 
then,  with  good  fortune,  peruape  on 
his  death-bed,  he  receives  a  pension, 
and  equals,  it  may  be,  for  a  feW 
months,  the  income  of  a  retired  but- 
ter r 

And  is  not  this  a  creditable  fact — a 
dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  kingly 
British  public  ? — ^the  men  who  send 
their  millions  to  Timbuctoo,  and  their 
hundred  thousands  to  Otaheite  and 
the  antipodes  1 

Contributions  to  the  magazines  be- 
came thenceforward  the  principal 
source  by  which  he  supported  exis- 
tence. He  had  marriea  when  but 
little  more  than  twenty,  and  he  had 
four  children  to  support ;  and  he- 
roically did  he  bear  up  against  the 
accumulation  of  difficulties  which  be- 
set him.  All  his  glorious  and  Elysian 
drcimis  of  poetic  renown,  no  doubt, 
had  by  this  time  faded  away ;  the  cold 
and  stem  realities  of  life  were  alone  to 
he  conndered  and  wrestled  with. 


•  It  i«  a  fttfAil  «toke  tht  poel  owit, 
Wlien  he  comet  forth  fitim  hii  iweei  Kditude 
Of  hopfi.  and  eoogt,  and  Tisfonury  Chhugi, 
To  ttUL  ihe  Ifon  Terdld  of  the  world. 
Till  then  bis  hcne  hat  been  in  fkiry  land, 
Sheltered  In  the  nreet  depths  of  his  own  heart  t 
B«t  the  itvoaif  meed  of  praise  bnpele  him  Ibrlh  I 
FM  ntrer  was  there  pott  but  he  oraTed 
The  golden  sunshine  of  secure  renown — 
That  eympathy  wh!^  !s  the  lift  of  ftune, 
U  is  ftall  dearly  boaiht  t  haocafbrth  be  liree 
Fereridi  and  anxious  in  an  unkind  world. 
That  only  glres  the  laurel  to  the  grate*** 


So  wrote  and  san^  L.  E.  L..  herself, 
too,  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  sad 
truths  which  she  penned  in  the  fore- 

iroing  verses.  It  was  poor  Laman's 
ot  to  experience  them  in  all  their  bit- 
terness. Yet  was  not  his  heart  soured 
by  the  world :  the  more  it  was  crushed, 
the  more  sweetly  did  it  give  forth,  like 
the  fragrant  flower'  of  the  Persian 
apologue,  all  its  exquisite  perfume  ;— 
around  his  heart,  like  roses,  the  afiec- 
tions  clustered. 

In  1B41  was  published  ''Life  and 
Literarj-  Remains  of  L.  E.  L.,  by  La- 
man  Blanchard.'*  The  memoir  is  grace- 
ful, the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer  for  the 
beloved  lost  one  lending  a  nameless  in- 
explicable  charm  to  the  portrait  he 
draws.  *'  When  supplp^ing  me,"  said 
he,  "  with  some  materials  for  a  slight 
sketch  of  her  life,  published  in  T^e 
New  Monthly  Magazinct  she  wrote 
thus — 'These,  I  believe,  are  all  the 
facts  I  can  give  you  at  present.  Feel- 
ings are  but  poor  substitutes  in  a  me- 


moir, else  what  a  life,  would  niiae  bo 
But  ^these  are  for  a  later  biography! 
which  I  shall  also  entrust  to  you."* 
Strange  prophecy'  ot  genius  1  Lond 
Byron  always  predicts  that  Moon 
would  write  his  life.  "Why  L.  £.  L. 
should  have  thns  so  long  before  her 
own  death  selected  Blancoard  for  her 
biographer — ^by  what  vague  anticipa- 
tion it  was  revealed  to  her  that  he  was 
indeed  destined  to  write  her  memoirs 
—who  can  speculate  on  these  things? 
I  have  already  cited  Blanchard*8  stnuaga 
sonnet  onWerter — ^the  gloomy  shadow- 
ing forth,  as  it  were,  of  his  own  fate 
in  the  distance ;  for  it  was  love,  all- 
powerful  love  that  drove  both  into  da- 
spair  and  deactk  A  predicticm  nol 
lass  sinjKular  was  made  and  published 
by  L.  £.  L.  long  before  she  could  have 
dreamed  that  there  was  any  chance  of 
its  being  so  fearfully  accomplished. 

**  Where  mj  (hther*i  hooee  an  Ijihg, 
There  my  liones  wlU  nerer  He ; 

Mlae  shall  be  a  londiereadliig* 
Mine  shall  be  a  wilder  ^raTe. 
Wh«te  ttie  AoQt  and  Ariek  aM  blMdiii, 


Or  pcrh^s  a  fate  more  loneltr* 

In  a  dr0ar  and  distant  ward, 
Where  mgr  wmty  eyes  iaeaiedljr 

Hind  n«rse  aatd  rallea  futrdL** 

Is  it  not  Strange  also  that  these  two 
creatures — ^both  oright  and  dag»^Kng 
lights  of  literature,  both  fated  to  peri£ 
by  their  own  handS'—riiould  have  been 
so  very  dear  to  each  other,  ^bai  their 
lives  and  fates  should  seem  as  if  iden- 
tified ;  their  career  one  long  struggle 
with  itkQ  world ;  their  deaths-^the  aim 
by  poison,  the  other  by  steel— origi- 
natmg  in  the  same  sad  cause— ^ua 
blight  and  desolation  of  the  heart  ? 

From  this  time  until  his  death^. 
Blanchard's  name  was  constantly  be- 
fore the  public.  He  contributed  Uffgiljr 
to  George  Cruikshank*s  clever  mag»< 
zine,  The  Omnibus,  of  which  he  wm 
editor;  to  Ainsworth*s  Magazme^  of 
which,  on  the  merging  of  The  OmmbfU 
into  it,  he  became  suD-editm* ;  and  to 
Colbum's  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
Prose  and  poetry  alike  fell  gm^ully 
from  his  pen ;  and  the  readmg  public 
began  to  look  with  impatiencetor  thoee 
quaint  monthly  essays,  whichhad  mudi. 
of  the  humour  of  dear  Charles  Lamb* 
but  were  infinitely  more  witty,  tkou§b 
perhaps  less  true  to  nature  and  to  usa^ 
plicitf .  His  labour  was  unremitting, 
but  his  mind  bei<an  to  give  way  -,  hM 
health  and  spirits  sank  fearfully ;  «>4 
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tlie  lapidly  iiiortasmg  illness  of  a  wU^ 
wbom  he  lored  with  idolatrous  aifec- 
tiott*  made  deep  and  terrible  inroads 
on  Ida  eenatitntion.  The  gaietjr  and 
€%«effulneS8  which  he  had  maintained 
mten  in  his  most  screre  struggles,  sud- 
denly deserted  him ;  his  eyesight  too 
began  to  fail ;  and  to  such  of  his  friends 
as  regarded  his  condition  with  the  vi- 
gilant eyes  of  love,  it  was  evident  that 
his  condition  needed  all  their  83rmpa» 
thy>  though  to  not  a  few  of  them  he 
wore  the  viaor  and^  robe,  beneath 
whidi  even  the  most  miserable  contrive 
te  'Veil  their  afflictions  from  the  world. 
Ooimtry  air  and  cessation  from  labour 
were  anxiously  recommended  to  him. 
His  old  and  tried  friend.  Sir  Ed- 
witrd  Bulwer  Lytton,  generously  offer- 
ed him  the  use  of  one  of  his  country 
bouses  for  as  long  a  period  as  he  might 
desire;  but  London  was  his  home 
and  labour  his  income.  His  heart 
woold  not  permit  him  to  leave  the  first 
dire  necessity  bound  him  like  a  gal- 
ley-siave  to  the  last.  He  had  an  en- 
gagement en  The  Examxner  which 
swallowed  up  ahnost  all  his  time — the 
monthly  magazmes  craved  incessantly 
for  new  "  copy."  The  fatal  illness  of 
bis  wife  and  ner  death,  which,  consi* 
dering  the  jpain  she  suffered,  was  in* 
deed  a  blessmg,  fell  upon  his  heart  like 
9  thunderbolt  and  crushed  him  for 
ever.  He  never  again  recovered  that 
shock.  Congestion  of  the  brain  at- 
tacked him  m  the  streets ;  his  riffht 
^e  became  insensible^  as  if  struck  oy 
caralysis.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed 
fin*  a  time;  a  calm  japraduaUy  stole  over 
bim,  which  his  friends  mistook  for  a 
return  of  tranquillity,  and  a  philoso- 
phic resi^ation  to  the  misfortunes  that 
oowedlmndown.  His  mind,  however, 
iras  not  originally  cast  in  a  robust 
mould;  his  new  calamity  prostrated 
bim,  and  left  him  without  hope.  He 
prayed  for  death,  as  the  sole  refuge 
firom  his  afflietions;  but  death  came 
ao^  and  wretchedness  and  woe  sat  upK>n 
bis  household  hearth.  Fits  of  hysterics 
seised  him^  and  shook  him  as  if  with 
the  grasp  of  a  giant.  His  feeble  frtune 
grew  every  day  more  and  more  feeble, 
more  and  more  attenuated.  With  the 
body  sank  the  mind.  Over  the  sickly 
tenement  of  day  that  lay  in  ruins,  its 
spiritual  tenant  also  lay  down  and 
mournfully  wept.  In  some  men  of 
mnrerful  genius,  the  mmd  outlives  the 
mme;  tw  glorious  partide  of  divine 


^r  shines  and  glisters  with  ev^  oe^s- 
tial  splendpvir  at  the  very  moment  thi^t 
the  temple  of  flesh  in  which  it  is  en- 
shrined is  crumbling  intp  dust.  With 
poor  Blanchard  it  was  otherwise.  The 
mind  gave  way  even  more  rapidly  than 
the  b^y.  He  was  haunted  by  visions 
—scenes  of  oriental  magnificence,  phan- 
tasms of  grotesque  feature,  dreams 
wherein  the  beautiful,  the  homely,  and 
the  horrible  were  massed  together  and 
blended  into  inane  shapefulness.  The 
image  of  his  wife  was  constantly  before 
his  eyes — ^those  eyes  which  loved  to 
gaze  with  all  the  fondness  of  young 
poetic  idolatry  on  the  dear  departed  % 
and  from  his  uithful  heart  her  memoiy 
was  never  for  a  moment  effaced.  H!e 
used  to  wander  about  from  house  to 
house,  visiting  his  friends,  and  leaving 
on  all  the  sad  impression,  **  this  mail 
is  doomed.*'  This  a^njr  could  not 
last ;  he  bore  up  against  it  long,  but 
the  struggle  was  too  great,  and  had 
been  too  terribly  endm^.  He  gave 
way.  A  melancholy  presentiment  of 
the  gr^ve  haunted  him — the  diuvdi- 
yard  was  before  his  eyes.  In  the  dark- 
ness of  the  midnight  he  awoke  and 
rose-^the  awful  horror  of  the  hour  ao* 
eording  well  with  the  blackness  of  hia 
grief.  The  silent,  beautifrd  stars  thsl 
shone  into  his  little  bed-room,  seemed 
to  beckon  him  to  scnne  other  world, 
where  peace,  and  purity,  and  rest,  uA 
soft  tranquillity  were  the  only  dwellers* 
O  stars  of  heaven^  never  bef<»^  did 
ye  seem  so  sweetly,  sadly  beautiful  to 
his  eyes  as  now — ^never  before  did  ye 
shed  upon  his  weeping,  wounded  soul 
such  blessed  comfort  as  in  that  loady 
hour.  Earth  and  all  its  cares  passed 
away  frt>m  his  thoughts — the  eternal 
portals  of  the  future  opened  wide  their 
shadowy  arms,  and  disclosed  the  light 
that  burned  within  them.  The  strok^ 
of  a  razor — a  wild,  unearthly  shrieL'^ 
a  heavy  fall  upon  the  floor — a  dduge 
of  blood— and  poor  Laman  Blanchara 
was  no  more.  He  passed  from  earth 
and  misery  on  the  15th  of  February, 
1845. 

The  shock  produced  by  this  cala- 
mity amone  the  literary  friends  and 
associates  of  Blanchard,  was  followed 
by  prompt  measures  for  the  relief  of 
his  family.  With  a  generosity  the  more 
laudable,  as  it  proceeded  from  persona 
l^emsdves  not  the  most  highly  favour- 
ed by  fortune's  gifls,  provision  wai 
made  for  the  support  of  his  children 
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for  three  years.  Mr.  Colburn,  ever 
foremost  in  liberality,  not  only  gave  a 
handsome  subscription,  but  presented 
the  friends  of  Blanchard  with  the  copy- 
right of  his  publications  in  die  New 
Monthly  Masazine ;  and  of  these^  to- 
gether with  those  which  he  contributed 
to  Atn8Worth*s  Magazine,  an  edition  in 
three  volumes  has  been  published^  the 
profits  of  which  are  to  belong  to  the 
bereaved  family  of  this  ill-fated  man 
of  letters.  An  edition  of  his  poetical 
pieces  has  also  been  promised ;  and  on 
these,  together  with  his  essays,  his  cha- 
racter as  an  agreeable,  accomplished, 
and  eloquent  writer,  may  conndently 
rest.  Of  the  essays,  indeed,  whereof 
the  three  published  volumes  consist,  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  ih  terms  of  praise 
too  high.  They  arc  distinguished  es- 
pecially by  a  quaint  ana  happy  origi- 
nality of  thought,  expressed  m  a  gemal 
style ;  they  deal  witn  the  small  follies 
and  eccentrities  of  human  nature,  which 
they  catch  with  a  miraculous  fidelity ; 
they  present  us  with  curious  laughable 
features  of  men  and  manners,  which 
have,  probably,  occurred  to  not  few 
readers  before,  and  certainly  never 
vrith  so  much  distinctness  as  in  these 
most  vivid  sketches.  In  the  series  of 
pax>ers  entitled  ^<  A  Quarrel  with  some 
Old  Acquaintances,"  wherein  he  wittily 
illnatrates  the  fallacy  of  some  of  our 
most  popular  aphorisms,  what  can  be 
better  tnan  the  following  comment  on 
the  good  old  saw,  **  A  burnt  child 
dreMs  the  fire?" 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  buminr 
the  fhiiHy  out  of  the  flesh.  We  shrink 
from  the  first  tingling^  of  the  flame,  but 
instantly  advance  agam  to  the  scorching 
point .  We  insist  on  self-roasting  by  slow 
degrees,  and  at  regular  intervals,  to  show 
our  contempt  for  experience,  and  to  de- 
velope  our  chief  virtue,  which  is  obsti- 
nacy. Man  will  take  any  thing  you  like, 
except  warning.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
half-drowned  skater  dreading  the  ice? 
The  oftener  it  breaks  under  him — ^the 
thinner  the  sheet  he  loves  to  cut  his  epi- 
taph upon.  Would  any  creature  who 
had  endured  amputation  of  the  leg  by  a 
skilful  tiger,  be  prevailed  upon  to  keep 
the  other  out  of  a  jungle,  if  he  had  but  a 
chance  of  hopping  into  it  ?  Does  the 
angler,  who  has  been  racked  with  rheu- 
matism during  along  career  of  no  sport, 
shiver  at  the  ma  of  catching  an  ague  at 
last  ?  Or  would  he  who  has  three  times 
dropped  from  the  clouds  in  a  parachute, 
having  broken  three  limbs,  hesitate  at  a 


fourth  venture,  while  he  had  vet  abe«t 
him  a  neck  undisiocated  ?  Assuredly 
not  ?  A  burnt  child  is  fond  of  th»  firvt. 
The  mariner  who  has  been  most  fre- 
quently shipwrecked,  16  fondMt  of  water. 
The  adventurer  who  has  minkculooilj 
escaped  the  fangs  of  a  dozen  laven,  m 
as  many  parts  ^  the  world,  is  the  Twy 
man  who  resolves  upon  a  visit  to  Sierra 
Leone ;  and  he  who  has  as  often  survived 
the  all  but  deadly  attacks  of  thirst  said 
famine,  is  sure  to  inquire  out  his  waj  to 
the  great  desert  at  last.  A  burnt  oldld 
is  particularly  fond  of  the  fire.  For^ 
warned,  forearmed,  b  sheer  nonsense. 
Who  is  so  indefatigable  a  scribbler  as 
your  abundantly  damned  author?  Which 
of  our  orators  speaks  so  long  and  so 
often  as  be  whom  nobody  listens  to? 
What  actors  are  so  constantly  betoe  the 
public  as  those  whom  the  town  wHl  not 
go  to  see  ?  Who  so  easy  to  deceive  as 
the  dupe  who  has  been  taken  in  ail  his 
days  ?  The  gamester  is  a  legitimate 
child  of  that  firail  oouple.  Flesh  and 
Blood.  He  loses  a  fourth  of  what  h%  is 
worth  at  the  first  blow ;  esteems  himself 
lucky  if  he  loses  less  to-day  than  he  U 
yesterday ;  goes  on  staking  and  forfeit- 
mg  by  the  hour ;  and  parts  with  Ids 
last  guinea  by  exactly  the  same  tarn  of 
the  dice  which  lost  him  his  first.  Ex- 
perience leaves  fools  as  foolish  as  «Ter. 
The  burnt  child  burns  to  undergo  a 
coarse  of  roasting.** 

A^ain,  on  the  theme,  "  Plain  Deal- 
ing 18  a  Pearl,"  he  dius  moralises^  13ce 
the  melancholy  *'  Jaques** : — 

*'  The  pearl,  plMn  dealing,  is  the 
costly  by  reason  of  its  possessor's 
tinual  temptatiou  to  produce  it,  and  to 
hold  it  up  to  the  lisht,  that  men  nui/ 
gaEe  on  and  admire  lU  lustre.  DirscUj 
he  does  this,  he  is  either  knocked  down 
by  common  consent,  for  an  upstart,  or 
cut  by  decent  degrees,  as  an  utterer  of 
exceedingly  unpleasant  truths.  If  the 
pearl-holder  be  in  a  dependent  position, 
we  need  not  go  further  than  Granada,  or 
look  deeper  than  into  the  history  oC 
*  Gil  Bias,'  to  discover  that  he  is  easSj 
reduced  to  pauperism,  if  rash  enough  to 
bring  his  riches  into  display.  The  arch- 
bishop is  representative  of  clergy  and 
laity  too  in  tnis  matter.  Whatever  the 
composition  may  be,  sermon  or  song» 
it  is  sure,  if  the  latest,  to  be  the  beat 
performance  of  its  impartial  author ;  and 
the  humble  plain-dealer  who  Uunloi 
otherwise  is  scouted  for  his  conceit  and 
his  calumnies.  But  among  equals  is  tfaia 
pearl  exhibited  with  greater  imponkj  ? 
The  invitation  to  display  it  is  alwaym 
given  in  the  strongest  terms.     'Now, 
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pray,  my  dear  sir,  give  me  your  honest 
opinion  of  my  house.  Do  you  lilse  the 
style?  Fm  not  quite  satisfied,  I  confess; 
and  yon  must  see  something  that  may  be 
altered^now,  this  room,  for  example. 
Bnt  tell  me  your  mind  flranlcly ;  iVe 
entire  faith  in  your  taste.*  You  venture, 
afler  a  hurst  of  rapturous  applause,  to 
suggest  that  perhaps  the  cabinet  might 
hare  been  smfted  to  the  other  side,  or 
that  the  light  is  too  glaring  on  the  prin- 
cipal ornament,  or  that  blue  is  a  cooler 
emour  than  crimson;  or  you  find  that 
the  grounds  have  not  been  made  the 
most  of,  or  that  some  people  might  have 
a^irehettded  the  situation  to  w  damp, 
or,  h&  short,  that  a  perfect  paradise  is  a 
rarity  in  this  part  of  the  world;  and 
then  be  sure,  that  although  you  pro- 
nounce the  dining-room  to  be  unexcep- 
tiooable,  from  that  hour  you  never  set 
foot  in  it  again :  for  your  candid  friend 
detests  Tour  envy,  and  despises  your 
taste.  You  are  lucky  if  he  forgets  to 
abuse  yon  for  three  months,  as  one  who 
would  not  scruple  to  undermine  the 
peace  of  a  family,  or  pick  an  innocent 
man's  diaracter  to  pieces." 

The  saying,  *^  Like  fother  like  son," 
produces  tho  following  quaint  specu- 

"  We  neyer  found  the  young  Grimaldi 
vmgSti  like  the  old  one;  nor  was  Cardinal 
Wolsey  as  he  grew  up  remarkable  for 
any  striking  likeness  to  his  sire ;  nor  did 
Claade  Lorraine  resemble  his,  nor  Nero 
his ;  nor  was  Cleopatra  in  all  things  the 
image  of  her  mother.  The  first  son, 
Cain,  was  not  a  bit  like  the  first  father, 
Adam.  Kobody  can  know  the  old  chip 
by  the  blocks.  The  cut  of  the  family 
lace  comprises  wonderful  opposites — 
nnUkenesses  that  seem  the  work  of  de- 
sign. The  nose  paternal  is  seldom  the 
nose  filial.  The  handsome  aquiline  has 
frequently  a  snub  for  its  eldest  bom, 
and  the  meek  dove's  eye  becomes  a  gog- 
gle in  the  next  generation*  The  tail, 
fiardvj  fine-limbed  veteran  looks  upon 
his  snrimp  of  a  son,  wondering  whether 
he  win  be  mistaken  for  a  man  when  he 
Is  bald;  and  the  father,  five  feet  high, 
looks  up  to  his  long  boy,  wondenne 
wheo  be  will  come  to  an  end.  With 
mental  gifts,  the  rule  of  contradiction 
still  obtains.  Philosophy  begets  foU^, 
and  from  fools  issues  wisdom.  It  is 
often  the  fate  of  genius  to  leave  an  il- 
lustrious name  to  a  dolt,  as  it  is  the  for- 
tune of  a  dolt,  still  more  apparently 
hopeless,  to  see  in  his  offspring  the  en- 
i^ntenw  of  nations — the  enchanter  of 
au  ages«  He  who  could  never  read  a 
liook  in  his  life,  stares  to  fiad  his  sou 


writing  one,  with  an  cagt^r  and  applaud- 
ing public  looking  on  ;  while  be  who  is 
justly  reputed  to  have  made  half  the 
world  wiser,  feels  himself  incapable  of 
communicating  a  particle  of  his  wisdom 
to  the  inheritor  of  his  name.  Other 
shades  of  difference  are  discernible  where 
these  fail.  The  son  of  the  mathemati- 
cian has  an  inveterate  tui*n  for  poetry ; 
the  author  of  fairy  tale  and  fable  hails  in 
his  boy  a  voung  political  economist ; 
and  the  offspring  of  the  sublime  ex- 
pounder of  divinity  goes  upon  the 
stage." 

The  wit  is  generally  very  neatly  and 
delicately  expressed : — 

**  Every  proverb-maker  thinks  his 
own  fallacies  truths — his  own  foOv,  wis- 
dom— ^vcry  likely.  But  society  is,  ne- 
vertheless, thickly  sown  with  sefr-d^re* 
ciators — with  people  who  cannot  divest 
themselves  of  the  uncomfortable  belief 
that  their  swans  are  geese.  We  are 
acquainted  with  a  gentleman,  who  thinlcs 
his  own  wife  the  ugliest  woman  aliye. 
There  are  scores,  at  least,  of  sooh  mo- 
dest husbands  in  every  city." 

**  A  great  fortune  is  a  great  slavery," 
Is  thus  ridieuled :— . 

**  These  unfortunate  slaves,  the  rich, 
in  a  free  country,  obtain  no  considera- 
tion. People  stare  at  a  man  as  his  car* 
riageis  whirled  along  PaU-Mall,  and 
turn  their  heads  back  to  look,  too  often 
with  a  sensation  of  envy.  They  little 
think  what  it  is  to  ride  about  with  a 
coal-mine  hanging  about  the  heart; — 
they  gase  upwarcb  at  the  windows  of  a 
mansion,  in  which  light,  and  music,  and 
festivity  seem  to  be  making  a  paradise, 
and  never  stop  to  consider  that  the  en* 
slaved  owner  has  three  or  four  parks- 
far  off  in  the  country—pressing,  with 
their  manv-acred  expanse,  upon  his 
brain !  They  ^ee  him  sauntering  into 
his  club,  and  never  reflect  that  thera 
may  be  a  canal,  forty  miles  long,  run- 
ning through  his  mind !  or  half  a  rail- 
road harrowing  up  his  whole  soul! 
They  know  that  he  is  deeply  confined  in 
the  stocks,  and  yet  deem  him  free! 
Where  Is  the  country  whose  bonds  are 
not  about  and  around  him  ?  And  vet 
men  doubt  whether  his  condition  be  that 
of  slarery — ^poor  man  I" 

I  close  with  an  extract  from  ^  Some 
Account  of  the  Inconsolable  Society," 
together  with  a  hearty  recommenda- 
tion of  these,  the  most  delightful  vo- 
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lanes  tbat  have  iwued  from  the  press 
lor  the  last  thirty  yean. 

*'  The  qualification  for  admisaion  into 
this  rapidly-rising  society  is  only  do- 
wned in  the  general  prorision  that  the 
Candidate  must  be  past  consolation.  It 
will  not  do  to  look  merely  melancholy 
and  gentlemanlike ;  the  society  admita 
of  no  mock-miseries.  No  rague  misan- 
thropy or  lugubrious  morbidity  of  dispo- 
sition is  sufficient  to  ensure  election. 
Neither  will  an  actual  calamity,  how- 
ever tragic  to  the  party,  at  all  times  pre- 
yail.  We  can  relate  an  instance.  An 
ioquaintanoe  of  the  miserable  wretch  to 
whom  we  owe  these  partieolars  of  the  in^ 
stitution  offered  himself  lately  as  acandi- 
<^te,  on  the  ground  of  having  unexpect- 
edly become  a  widower  the  week  before. 
The  loss  of  a  wife  was  held  not  to  be  a 
sufficient  qualification,  and  the  gentleman 
was  white-balled ;  for  the  black  balls  in 
this  society  are  the  certificates,  not  of 
rejectioB,  but  of  election.  It  appearing 
afterwards,  however,  that  a  consider- 
able annuity,  which  he  had  enjoyed  in 
right  of  his  wife,  had  ceased  witn  her, 
his  claim  was  readily  reconsidered,  and 
unanimously  allowed.  Among  other 
cases,  an  inconsolable  friend  mentioned 
ihat  of  a  highly  popular  author,  who 
was  labouring  under  a  grievous  attack 
of '  tedium  vite,'  and  wished  to  join  the 
Inconsolables  inconsequence  ofthere- 
morselessness  of  a  literary  reviewer, 
who  had  infamously  proved  him  to  be  a 
blockhead.  The  plea  was  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  highly  popular  author 
tirould  have  been  refcctea  as  not  tho- 
roughly undone  and  brokenhearted,  had 
Act  the  scale  been  suddenly  turned  in 
his  flivour  by  the  fact  that  his  most  par- 
ticular and  intimate  friend  had  resolved 
to  write  a  defence  of  him  in  another 
Hterarv  joumaL  This  at  once  decided 
the  point  of  qualification  I" 

The  following  letters  fromBlanchard 
are  ins«*ted»  rather  to  prove  the  kind- 
ness of  his  nature  than  to  astoni^  by 
their  innate  qualities.  In  a  literary 
point  of  view  they  cannot  be  consider- 
ed interesting ;  they  manifest,  how- 
ever, the  fact,  that  he  spared  no  labour 
to  oblige  his  Mends.  At  the  time  I 
was  engaged  in  writing  the  Memoir  of 
•^ingiyin  (first  published  in  the  D(jblin 
Universitv  Magazinb)  and  collecting 
his  stray  writinffs,  I  wrote  to  Blanchard 
^.^Hiatance.  Most  kindly,  cordially, 
and  promptly  he  save  it ;  and  I  have 
never  forgotten,  £om  that  hour,  tiie 


attention  kepftid  to  my  ¥e(i9«»i.  Hioaa 
who  hare  read  that  memmr  iriH  pvo. 
bably  aee^  tlie  following  lett«n  as  m 
penchmt  to  It ;  and  their  most  ^bro^ 
priate  place  of  publication  is  ^e  <3o«e 
of  this  paper,  and  in  the  magagine  it- 
self which  was  the  medinm  (?  publica- 
tion I  adopted. 

The  last  and  most  intereatiag  of  the 
£ye  lett^ra  r^oiTtti  mplMMMipn,  On 
the  publioaiioo  of  ibe  vmmtiau  a  nw 
riety  of  the  most  iniiMnoua  iHtmkmm 
was  eiroalated.  Among  Ito  fm^  mm 
aildde  appealed  m  Hie  CSmrck  «■# 
State  Oaz«tt9f  aeevsing  lae  ef  M»« 
hood  in  stating  HuA  I  bad  written  t6 
Sir  Robert  Peel  the  letter  which  wil 
publidied  in  a  note  to  Uie  memoir^ 
The  article  boldly  pronounced  that  t 
had  never  written  any  sudi  letter,  8^4 
gravely  stated  that  it  waa  written  to  Sir 
Robert  by  some  other  peraon  oqr  penofM 
whom  tli^  O^uetU  waa  ready  to  pto* 
dace.  Thiiatrooiooa  and  wicked  BOB- 
sense  waa  transoribedinto  arespectablit 
London  paper,  ih^  Morm»f^  P&M  (t» 
whose  kind  criticisms  I  have  been  more 
than  onoemnch  indebted) }  apd4^»oe 
it  we|it  the  round  of  all  the^iMviMMl 
journals  and  periodicals.       — 

I  have  maae  it  a  rule  to  esdnre  maty 
calumny,  hom^Mr  ^wt^  'WAar  thla 
eontraduct  it ;  and  I  nevepy  nntS  n6W« 
took  the  least  notice,  ^nblidhr,  of  this 
abominable  and  fli^itions  nbdiood. 
Nor  should  I  have  done  «>  on  the  m« 
sent  occasion,  only  as  incidentlj  to 
these  observations  on  the  fifth  letter. 
Another  of  the  lies  was,  tliat  I  ha4 
vilified  poor  Miss  Landon  in  tiie  me-, 
moir.  The  people  who  cirenlated  the 
story,  believed  tnat  the  hlooklieadawho 
were  likely  to  hear  it  were  not  the 
persons  to  give  themselves  tibe  tronU^ 
of  examining  whether  the  iduuve  was 
trueor&be.  And  widely,  accor£nglj, 
did  the  slander  fly.  Amoi^  the  rest, 
ft  reached  Blanchard,  and  I  wrote  ta 
bim  in  relation  to  it.  Hie  fifUi  I«tt«r 
was  his  answer ;  amost  8atis6hctor7  nne* 
I  need  not  add.  Of  poor  Hies  hm^ 
don  I  have  never  wished  to  f^^  <v 
write  harshly ;  of  the  nataie  of  bar  ae- 
qnaintance  with  Dr.  Maginn,  I  shall 
tmy  nothiitt.  What  Blanchard^  riewa 
of  that "  »tal  Mendsbip"  were,  aanst 
be  manifest  from  his  own  letter; 
nunc  are  already  before  the  worid. 
The  three  are  sfeephig  in  their  dsrk 
graves. 
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**  Smoiday,  OeMtet  14ih,  [1843.] 
**  Mr  i>BAft  8is— When  I  receiTed  toot  note,  I  felt  sure  of  sending  yon  a  better 
reply  than  this  by  the  time  mentionea ;  but  the  illness  of  my  wife  took  me  to  St. 
Leonardos,  whence  I  hare  returned  only  for  a  few  days,  during  which  time  I  am 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  ink ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  mouth,  or  as  soon  as  I  can  touch 
on  such  a  subject,  and  however  briefly  and  worthlessly,  I  will  write  to  you  upon  it 

«« Yours  faithfully, 

**  Laman  Blanchard.** 


^  DXAR  Sib — I  have  been  looking  for  a  few  scraps  of  letters  or  memoranda  which 
might  be  of  use,  but  without  success.  My  notes  from  poor  Maeinn  refer  solely  to 
•ooaMee  or  orders  for  theatres ;  and  1  much  fear  that  I  shail  be  unable  to  aid, 
eran  by  a  line»  the  promotion  of  a  work  in  which  a  sincere  respect  for  our 
friend's  generosity  of  character,  and  the  heartiest  admiration  of  his  many-handed 
g«Bfais,  naturally  lead  me  to  feel  the  deepest  interest.  But  my  search  and  my 
anxiety  on  the  matter  are  not  ended.  You  shall,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  hare 
the  result  of  my  labours,  if  of  any  ^ood. 

*'  With  reference  to  letters  relatiye  to  L.  E.  L.  (to  which  I  fancy  you  allude,  al« 
though  vou  do  not  mention  her  name\  the  doctor  promised  mo  some ;  but  at  our 
repeated  conversations  personally,  it  was  thought  best  that  nothing  whatever 
should  be  sidd ;  and  nothing  whatever  of  a  public  nature  did  I  see  or  receive  from 
nns. 

"  Yours  faithfully; 

**  Laman  Blamchabd.** 


*•  U ,  Uiiioit-plaoe,  Wediuiday. 
"  Mr  SBAB  Sm— I  have  just  reoeired  the  hiclosed,  relative  to  the  point  you  in- 
quired about.  Hitherto  I  naYe  not  been  fortunate  enough  in  fishing  up  anything 
useful ;  but  I  shall  not,  for  my  own  pleasure's  sake,  be  nnmindfid.  I  am  truly 
eorry  to  hear  contradicted  a  statemmit  on  which  I  had  relied,  that  the  ministerial 
rule  of  ingratHude  had  been  broken  for  once,  and  that  Mrs.  Maginn  had  a 
pension. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

*'  Laman  Blanchabd. 

*'  I  rememt)er  the  doctor  when  writing  squibs  and  reviews  in  The  True  Sun  paper 
(Radical),  when  I  edited  it,  in  1832 ;  but  I  cannot  get  at  them,  and  feel  conndent 
that,  though  extremely  clever,  they  would  not  be  re-publishable." 


"  Mt  dxab  Sib — It  was  The  True  Sun  in  which  Maginn  wrote,  and  which  Mr. 
Ball  and  myself  e^Uted  for  three  years,  from  Biarch,  1832.  The  doctor  began  to 
contribute  nrom  the  beginning,  and  continued  at  intervals.  I  temember  his  re- 
viewing •  Waterloo,  a  Foem/  (I  think^  by  Murdo  Toung,  the  present  editor  of 
The  Sun.    I  know  he  did  more  local  ana  timely  things,  both  of  rare  humour ;  but 


I  have  not  a  file  of  the  paper.  It  would  be  agreeable  to  my  feelings,  if  acceptable 
to  Tou,  to  add  my  impression  of  Maginn's  after-dinner  vagaries,  and  of  his  clear 
ana  soimd  jndgments  at  other  seasons,  on  points  seriously  submitted  for  his 


*Y^onrs  truly, 

'*  Laman  Blanchabd." 


**  UnioB-pltee,  Monday  MbrAtng. 
*'  Mt  dbab  Sir— I  lose  not  a  moment  hi  replyhigto  your  frank  and  friendly  let- 
tar,  in  thanking  you  for  it  heartily,  and  in  fiymg  sTeetinff  fit  to  the  open  and  manly 
spirit  that  dictated  its  every  worcL    But  it  is  aU  a  mUtake.    I  never  expressed 
*  mdignation,*  strong  or  weak,  at  the  article,  not  having  read  it  up  to  this  moment. 
ToL.  XXVm^No.  167.  2  n 
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Obsarrft-^-a  eonntrjfoWBan  6f  yours,  and  a  friend  to  the  late*  L.  E.  L.  (for  I  hate 
vith  my  whole  toni  the  name  I  have  blotted  o«t,  and  donH  know  how  I  oaine  to 
write  H),  aeot  me  a  mote  eaying  how  mneh  she  was  concerned  to  see  a  statement  in 
the  arttole  alluded  to,  relative  to  poor  Letttia,  and  asking  me  if  I  oonld  not,  as  her 
executor,  notice  it  in  some  way.  The  yert  thousht  of  referring  aeain  to  tlMse 
paiofol  bygones,  sickened  me ;  but  I  instantly  inquired  of  friends  (indeed  on  two 
occasions  when  several  were  present)  what  the  allusion  was  ;  and  the  impression  I 
received  was,  that  the  feelings  of  my  lady  friend  had  been  a  little  too  sensitive,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  which  could  be  noticed.  The  number  was  to  be  sent  to 
me,  and  I  was  to  judge,  &c.  But  a  heavy  family  illness,  shutting  out  all  literary 
considerations,  ensued ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  fortnight's  illness  to  my  own 
share.  Moreover,  the  number  never  came,  and  the  article  I  have  aaver  seen  to 
this  hour — ^being  well  willing  to  reserve  it  until  I  was  in  better  spirits,  and  hariai^ 
a  little  silent  dread  inwardly  on  the  score  adverted  to.  Yon  will  see  by  this  that 
indienation  I  never  could  have  felt ;  but  most  unquestionably  I  expressed  ayaalf 
at  the  time  with  much  taunety  and  comcerm,  and  some  friend  may  have  mistaken  nsv 
feelings  on  the  subject.  With  respect  to  poor  L.  E.  L.,  I  had  stadiously  avoidad 
introducing  even  the  doctor's  name.  After  several  conferences  with  him,  we  seemed 
to  think  that  a  certain  mention  of  him  might  be  required;  but  this  idea  was  abaa* 
doned ;  and  I  confess,  from  the  knowledge  I  have  of  everything  relative  to  him  and 
to  her  on  several  grave  points  of  their  experience,  there  is  nothing  I  so  much  de* 
precate,  for  the  sake  of  both  memories,  as  bringing  their  names  in  connexion. 
\ery  sure  I  am  that  tl»e  feeling  nearest  the  heart  m  Maginn  was  a  desire  to  spaiv 
her  at  his  own  cost.  Whatever  his  faults  were,  and  however  fatal  his  friendsb^ 
to  her,  he  was  true  to  the  very  cere  in  his  devotions  to  her  welfare.  If  on  riding 
your  chapters,  1  should  see  anything  that  calls  for  a  postscript  to  this,  I  shall  not 
scruple  to  send  it  in  the  same  spirit  of  candour  and  cordiality  which  you  have 
yourself  shown. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

**  Laman  Blamchabs.** 


*  The  name  is  crossed  through  in  the  orij^nal  mann  script,  as  if  the  writer  had 
been  selaed  with  an  inward  sboddsr  of  horror  at  his  inadvertence  in  nsing  the  hatad 
word. 
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1^  the  drama  U  tbe  branch  af  cocopo* 
sltioxi  which,  by  tbe  comiuoo  coAsent 
Qf  msx,  reeuiree  the  greatest  effort  of 
yenlus  ana  inteUectual  power>  still 
9aore  sronderfdl  is  the  blending  of  the 
mental  and  physical  qualities  which 
the  part  of  the  performer  requires. 
Acting,  in  its  highest  branches,  is  not 
merely  a  fine  art — it  is  the  combina- 
tion of  them  alL  The  soul  of  poetry 
is  itc  Yerj  eeseoee ;  it  is  a  thorough 
perception  not  merely  of  the  obvious 
m^anrng,  bat  the  secret  epii4t  of  the 
4lritte  iDS|iiratioo>  wbieh  is  its  fotia- 
dadon.  The  niod  of  the  actor 
BMwt  be  sympathetic  with  that  of 
the  aotber — \t  must  be  east  in  tbe 
aacM  moald,  and  developed  in  a  great 
degree  in  tbe  same  proportions. 
Hence  the  remarkable  force  and 
beavtjT  «rith  ^t^h^  nearly  all  distin- 
gpiiehed'  aotere  read  poetry,  2md  the 
extraerdioary  addition  which  their 
aocent  Mftd  intonation  make  to  the 
c#ect  «f  tbe  toost  beautiful  and  best 
kttewn  veriee.  When  we  hear  the 
tt€«t  £ubiUar  poetry  read  by  a  great 
performer,  we  feci  as  if  we  never  un- 
dereto«d  it  before,  so  vast  is  tbe  ad- 
dttioa  made  to  its  pathos  and  expres- 
sion. A  thorough  acquaintance  with 
tbe  boman  lieart,  alike  in  its  ontward 
expression  and  inmost  recesses,  is  not 
less  indispensable  $  it  is  the  knowledge 
of  that  wbieih  constitutes  bis  ebief 
pernor ;  it  is  its  e^thibition  which 
gives  riee  to  bis  greatest  triumphs. 
Tbe  eye  of  a  painter,  the  conceptions 
of  a  sewptor,  are  tbe  basis  of  all  that 
highly  important  part  of  tbe  art  which 
depends  on  the  exhibition  of  external 
beiMity,  Ibe  arrangement  of  drapery, 
tbe  exhibition  of  grace,  tbe  display  of 
tbe  witchery  of  expression  and  ges- 
ture. Bot  vain  is  every  such  attempt, 
if  iMtcHre  luis  not  given  to  the  per- 
for«ter  tbe  physical  advantages  which 
are  t4ie  basis  on  which  they  must  all 
reet^  if  the  eountenanoe  has  not  the 
beauty  which  tbe  eye  of  man  never 
ceases  to  desire  in  woman  I  if  the 
figure  have  not  tbe  proportions -wbicii 
tbe  common   ooqMot  of  nations  has 


stamped  as  the  perfeotiea  of  fon». 
Even  if  ail  this  marvelloiu  combba^ 
tkm  is  found  is  the  mbm  individvud, 
their  effect  would  be  last  if  an  addi< 
tional  q«i^ity  is  wanting  ;  for  grace 
is  the  very  soul  of  beauty  on  the  stage, 
and  H  is  its  inexpressible  charm.^ 
partly  the  gift  of  nature,  partly  the 
acquisition  of  stiidy^ which  forms  tha 
ehief  element  in  the  cestue  with 
which  the  fascinating  actress  is  eur* 
roNnded^  The  author  rests  on  genius 
or  intelleetual  power  alone,  and  strong 
in  their  nsight  he  casts  away,  perhaps 
ne^glects  the  aid  of  physical  qualities  \ 
but  the  fttage,  even  more  than  oratory, 
requires  the  union  of  both  for  its 
greatest  triumphs,  and  in  its  most 
perfect  masters  exhibits  that  rare 
combination  of  mental  and  bodily  per- 
fection which  has  ever  formed  the 
dream  of  ideal  imagination,  but  is  so 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  actual 
life^ 

*>  Tb«  J9\aigf9i  of  the  •{*(«  toH 
Where  all  their  beaujt7  blcnclf  t 
Twe  Ul  can  Poetry  exprem 
Fidl  many  a  tont  of  tfaou^  t^kSttm, 
AiOd  Painting,  mute  and  noupt^onkfi, 
StealB  but  a  glance  of  time : 
Bat  by  the  mighty  actor  wrought, 
Illuaion>  peifcct  trijuxvha.oonif  { 
Verse  ceases  to  be  airy  thought, 
▲nd  Sculpture  to  be  dunib." 

It  is  tbe  exjtreme  rarity  of  tneb  a 
combination,  either  in  man  or  weiman, 
which  is  the  cause  of  so  few  really 
great  performers  ever  af^aring  on 
the  ati^e  of  aoy  country.  England, 
io  her  long  period  of  intelleetual 
activity  and  aueeess,  can  boast  only 
three  or  four;  France  or  Italy  can 
hardly  point  to  a  greater  munber. 
Like  tbe  other  fine  arts,  greatness  on 
the  stage  generally  a^^earii  in  more 
than  one  individual  at  tbe  same  time* 
or  nearly  so ;  and  tbe  lustre  of  this 
constellation  is  succeeded  by  il  long 
night  of  mediocrity  or  decline.  It 
would  appear  to  be  a  law  of  nature* 
to  which  there  is  no  exception  in  the 
my^terious  regulation  of  the  life  of 
nat;M>As,  that  the  higheat  produotioas 
of  geaivM  can  only  be  oreated  by  tbem 
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once;  that  the  efflorescence  of  the 
genial  mind  in  all  the  departments 
where  it  is  desthied  to  attain  perUdc- 
tton,  takes  place  at  the  same  time ; 
and  that  the  fruits  of  autumn  are  in- 
rariably  succeeded  by  the  desolation 
of  winter,  not  le^s  in  the  moral  than 
the  physical  world.  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  explain  how  it  happens,  but 
the  most  cursory  acquMntance  with 
history  has  impressed  upon  all  thought- 
ful observers  the  melancholj  conTie- 
tion»  that  the  corruption  of  taste  in- 
variably follows  its  per^tion,  and 
that  the  florid  riches  of  the  Coiin- 
tiiian  order  follow  the  manly  propor- 
tions of  the  Doric>  the  simple  ffrace 
of  the  lonicy  in  every  bruicn  alike  of 
literature,  taste,  and  the  flne  arts. 
How  long  did  the  era  of  Pericles  en- 
dure in  Grecian — of  Augustus,  in  Ro- 
man story?  Where  is  now  the  im- 
mortal genius  of  Dante  or  Raphael,  in 
Italy;  of  Camoens  or  Velasquez,  in 
Spain  ?  And  when  the  present  gene- 
ration shall  have  gone  to  their  graves, 
what  traces  will  remain  en  the  stage 
of  Britain  of  the  mighty  genius  of 
Oarrick  or  Siddons  ;  in  France,  of 
that  of  Talma  and  Mademoiselle 
Georges? 

The  thirst  for  novelty,  the  desire  of 
change  hi  the  public,  the  variety  of 
originality  in  artists,  is  the  main  cause 
of  uiis  downward  progress.  Like  the 
Athenians,  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul, 
highly  civilised  nations  spend  their 
time  m  the  search  of  something  new. 
Cbanffe  is  incessantly  required,  even 
thou^  that  diange  is  from  perfec- 
tion to  mediocrity.  Great  reputations 
become  obnoxions  from  their  very 
greatness:  envy  criticizes,  malice  de- 
ride8,mediocritytireBofthem.  Menare 
tired  of  hearing  them  called  the  Just. 
This  pre\*«iling  disposition  of  human 
nature  nay  be  obeyed  in  the  per- 
petual changes  of  dress,  frimiture, 
and  architecture  which  are  constant- 
ly going  fbrward^  apparently  for  no 
other  reason  but  in  order  to  make  the 
new  mroductions  different  from  what 
the  old  had  been.  When  the  old  were 
perfect,  it  may  readily  be  conceived 
what  the.new  must  be.  Variety,  and 
the  desire  for  praise  in  the  artists,  co- 
incide with  and  foster  this  tendency 
in  the  public.  Each  one  strives  to 
strike  out  something  new,  in  the  hope 
of  earning  the  pratse  of  originali^. 
Imitation  of  preceding  greatness,  or 


even  the  inhaling  of  its  spirit,  is 
deemed  the  indication  of  a  littie  joanL 
Hence  the  invention  of  new  orders  b 
architecture  conspicuous  only  for  thdr 
deformity ;  hence  the  overloading  of  for- 
mer ones  with  meretricious  ornaments; 
hence  the  extravagance  of  Turner*! 
colouring,  after  the  once  sDotlesB  stjls 
of  Claude;  hence  die  rantasv  sad 
horrors  of  the  modem  French  drimt, 
after  the  noble  models  of  Ck^msiBs 
and  Racine.  To  other  arts  bends 
architecture,  the  lines  of  Thomson  ire 
applicable — 


-F1nfc,iiittAovMd 


.     And  aobly  viaSm^  W»  manly  Dwle^m* 
The  Ionic  next*  with  dwent  matron  ftte^ 
Her  ftiry  pillar  hesv«d  I  Inzwlant  laat 
The  riflbCoflBttilaB^Mai  her  WHMivwft.'* 

In  addition  to  thaeeaouroes  of  cor« 
mption  common  to  the  sta^s  with  sD 
works  of  imyination^  tiicn  are  otiisrs 
neculiar  to  itself,  which  render  the 
downward  progress  of  that  nobis  srt 
more  certain  and  rapid  tlian  any  otiier. 
These  are  to  be  found  in  the  adieoli* 
tious  aids  which  it  derivea  from  Iks 
extraneous  but  far  inferior  oharais  of 
scenery,  music,  dancing,  and  decors- 
tion.  Immense  is  the  danger,  inosl- 
culable  the  d^gradalioi^  wueh  oriip- 
nates  in  this  source.  It  is  only  ms 
greater  from  the  attraetive  *  natar^ 
especially  to  the  mukitiide^  of  tfaoss 
seductive  allies  to  tile  naked  mi^sstf 
of  thought.  Every  one  knows  bow 
strongly  they  act  upon  the  ioMgntt* 
tionJlhow  iK>werfullT  tbej  stimnlste 
the  senses— what  a  wlurl  oldelightfrl 
sensations^  for  the  moment  at  leas^is 
produced  by  their  combination.  If 
any  one  doubto  i^  let  him  go  to  tbe 
opera  of  London,  Paris,  or  Naples; 
his  scepticism  will  probably  not  sur- 
vive five  minutes  after  thtnr  i^endid 
exhibitions.  But  thouffhtiie  effect  of 
these  half  imaoinati  ve»hslf  physical  dis- 
plays,  when  the  eje,  the  ear,  and  tbe 
imagbiation  are  alike  entranoed«  is  fot 
the  time  irresistible,  they  are  very 
different,  on  the  retrospect,  from  the 
recollection  of  the  noble  pieoes  of  the 
drama  represented  by  tiie  great  mes- 
tersof  the  histrionic  art.  Theypvr- 
take  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  seneoil 
pleasure^  so  closely  resembling»  accord- 
ing to  tbe  beautiful  image  of  the  poet, 
fUes  of  snow  Ming  on  a  wmtiy 
stream— 

"AmoKMtviate;  then  toii  ter  erw.*' 
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Bat  th«  nobl«  lines  of  Coraeine,  re- 
cited by  Talma— the  dignified  charac- 
ters of  Shakspeare^  personated  hj  Sid- 
dons — ^the  bewitching  scenes  of  ten- 
derness represented  by  Faucit*  sink  in* 
deliblr  in  the  memoryi  for  they  are 
rested  on  the  spiritual  and  immortal 
I>art  of  our  nature :— . 

"  Tlaae  bot  the  ImprMrion  deeper  in«kei» 
A*  etneaii  tiielr  chumeli  deeper  freer." 

In  every  ooontry.  and  in  erery  age, 
thare  b  a  danger  that  music*  dancing, 
and  decoration  will  supplant  tragedy—. 
that  the  theatre  will  yield  to  the 
amphitheatre — the  drama  to^the  melo- 
drama. The  very  composition  of  the 
words  we  have  unconsciously  used 
shows  how  the  corruption  takes  plaoe— 
the  drama,  the  theatrcy  are  the  root, 
the  origin;  but  from  it  a  very  dif- 
fattxA  i^oduetion  grows  iq>.  In  truth, 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  it  is  only 
in  one  stase  of  national  progress  that 
the  taste  for  the  legitimate  drama  is 
prevalent,  and  that  that  period,  like 
tliat  of  national  greatness,  genius,  or 
purity  of  4aste>  is  generall?  very  brief. 
It  is  the  period  when  elevated  and 
heroic  feehngs  have  not  yet  lost  their 
aaoendancy,  but  the  stem  realities  of 
war,  from  which  they  took  their  rise, 
have  given  place,  in  a  numerous  cHass, 
to  hearts  of  imagination,  the  tastes 
of  peace.  Grandeur  of  thought  then 
amst  hate  vent,  for  it  exists  in  the 
poUio  mind ;  but  the  period  of  action 
has  passed,  it  finds  it  only  in  the  charms 
offilotion  or  the  magic  of  r^nresenta- 
tton.  The  age^  of  Pericles  succeeding 
the  struggle  of  the  Persian  war-*of 
Augustus,  following  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  the  world-— of  Arioeto  and 
Tasso,  oonsequent  on  the  ezpirinff  ex- 
ploits, bntyetvividdreams  of  chivalry— 
of  Shakspeare,  after  the  mighty  heave 
of  the  Reformation — of  Comeille,  con- 
teniporary  with  the  glories  of  Louis 
XIV..— of  Scott  and  Schiller,  coeval 
with  the  fervour  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, all  denote  one  and  the  same 
•stage  in  the  national  mind.  **  In  the 
infancy  of  a  state,"  says  Bacon,  <<  arms 
prevail ;  in  the  middle  age,  arms  and 
learning,  for  a  short  season ;  in  the 
deoiine,  commerce,  and  the  me<^ianical 
-arts."  It  is  dnrmg  this  **  short  sea- 
-son,"  that  the  drama,  whether  in  com- 
position or  representation,  rises  to  per- 
ho^Mij  itb  in  the  long  period  of 
dewie^  when  «' commerce  and  the 
neohaoical   arts*'  form  the  on— nnn 


objects  of  pursuit,  that  it  gives  place  to 
the  attractions  of  the  mModrama,  be- 
cause man  has  degenerated  into  a  sen- 
sual being. 

The  romantic  drama  of  modern 
times  has  augmented  this  degrading 
tendency,  becirase  it  has  at  once  super- 
seded ihe  necessity  of  mental  power, 
and  introduced  the  aid  of  sensual  at- 
traction. The  simple  and  stem  drama  of 
antiquity  admitted  of  little  aid  from  the 
exhibitions  of  the  melodrama.  Wh«re 
Ithere  was  no  change  of  scene,  little 
deviation  from  time,  no  dancing,  and 
three  or  four  characters  only  m  the 
piece,  it  was  impossible  to  captivate  by 
the  mere  phantasmagoria  of  theatrical 
display.  The  recitation  of  the  chorus, 
the  only  aid  extraneous  to  the  genius 
of  the  poet  it  admitted,  nuunly  rested 
for  its  efifect  on  the^beauty  of  lyrical 
poetry,  the  magic  of  association  de- 
rived from  the  events  referred  to. 
Every  thing  depended  on  the  poet  and 
the  actors,  and  on  them  alone.  The 
dramatist  was  a  naked  gladiator  with 
the  sword  of  genius  in  his  hand;  if  he 
could  not  wield  it,  he  was  lost.  But 
the  romantic  drama  has  introduced  a 
very  different  and  much  more  easy  field 
for  exertion.  The  poet  and  the'actor 
do  not  descend  into  it  alone,  but  with  a 
host  of  allies  to  sustain  their  sinking 
arms.  The  melody  of  music,  the  at- 
tractions of  dancings  gorgeous  displays 
of  dresses,  processions,  and  decora- 
tions, frequent  changes  of  scene,  beau- 
tiful representations  of  nature,  the 
clash  of  arms,  the  rolling  of  drums, 
the  clang  of  trumpets,  the  excitement 
of  combat,  are  freely  called  in  to  aid 
the  languid  exertions  of  thought,  to 
compensate  the  eloquence  of  passion.  A 
long  continued  story  is  told-— the  inte- 
rest of  a  romance  is  attempted  to  be 
Awakened  bv  the  exhibition  of  its  chief 
scenes  on  the  stage — everything  that 
punting,  music,  and  even  place  fur- 
nish, are  called  in  to  interest  the  au- 
dience. Great,  at  times,  is  the  effect 
of  this  combination ;  it  has  not  been  dis- 
dained by  the  greatest  genius.  Wit- 
ness the  last  scenes  of  Mad^h,  the 
scaffold  scene  in  Venice  Preserved. 
But  such  aids  are  dangerous,  for  they 
lead  the  mind  to  depend  on  something 
foreign  to  itself.  They  are  the  blad- 
ders on  which  mediocrity  is  sometimes 
supported  on  the  wsves ;  but  it  is  on 
hb  own  arm,  not  foreign  aid,  that  the 
athletic  swimmer  depends.      .ooIp 
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The  admissioD  of  a  lower  and  less 
instructed  class  into  the  great  theatres^ 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  pojtulation,  has  had  a  powerful  ef- 
fect in  augmenting  this  degrading  ten- 
dency in  the  public  mind.  Even  in 
^e  tUne  of  Voltaire  it  had  become  a 
jBubjeot  of  complaint  to  that,  great 
oritic  and  tragedian,  that  the  class  of 
men  who>  in  the  time  of  Corneilte,  ha- 
bituallj  attended  the  theatre*  no  longer 
did  so  ;  that  the  oohle  sentiments,  the 
statesman-like  reflections  with  which 
bis  writings  abound  were,  in  conseo 
quence,  abandoned  ;  that  women  con- 
stituted the  minority  every  where,  and 
gave  the  tone  to  everything,  and  that 
they  would  tolerate  nothing  but  love.* 
But  if  this  was  true  in  Voltaire*s  time, 
how  much  more  is  it  the  case  at  this 
time,  and  in  this  country  ?  The  class 
^f  persoi^s  who  frequent  the  theatre 
has  entirely  changed  in  the  last  half 
i^entury.  In  the  early  days  of  George 
III.  the  king  and  que^^n  went  once  a 
.ireek  to  Drury  Lane  or  Coven t  Garden ; 
of  coi^rse  the  nobility  and  fashionable 
world  did  the  same.  Garrick  was  the 
habitual  and  intimate  friend  of  Burke^ 
Johnson,  and  Reynolds  ;  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  the  frequent  and  valued  guest 
of  royalty;  she  first  detected  the 
mentd  malady  which  spread  such  a 
^oom  at  intervals  over  the  reign 
of  that  able  and  upright  monarch. 
Now  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane, 
deserted  by  the  nobility,  seldom  visited. 
And  then  only  for  form  sake,  by  the 
JOvereigDy  have  been  driven,  in  self- 
defence,  to  exhibitions  of  music  and 
dancing.  The  tragic  muse  no  longer  is 
heard  within  their  walls ;  the  first  has 
become  a  concert  room,  the  second 
an  English  opera  house. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  change 
has  taken  place.  The  class  who  fre- 
quent and  support  the  theatres  has 
•undergone  a  total  alteration  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  Instead  of  the 
first  in  rank  and  the  first  in  talent — 
instead  of  the  wits  and  beauties  of  the 
day,  the  theatres  are  crowded  by  a 
motley  assemblage  of  strangers,  fo* 
jreigntrs,  youths,  and  Cyprians.  Twenty 
thousand  of  the  first  class,  who  are  oh 
an  average^  every  evening,  in  the  me- 
tropolis, constitute  the  mainl^upport  of 
the  drama ;   their  number  is  swelled. 


when  parBamrat  is  iitdug^  add  u  ftSi- 
way  mKt^tt  rafles,  t^  eighty  or  an  haa* 
dred  thousand.  It  is  needless  to  sa^ 
what  description  of  ladies  so  prodi- 
gious an  influx  of  young  men,  generally 
with  little  to  do,  and  ranch  money  in 
their  pockets,  attracts  to  the  saloons 
and  boxes  of  the  theatres.  Equally 
clear. is  it  that  stimulants  to  the  senses 
constitute  the  great  object  of  desire  to 
.those  classes,  t  Elegant  women,  beauti- 
ful dancing,  voluptuous  music,  wiU 
carry  the  day  with  them  before  tbe 
majesty  of  Siddons,  the  dignity  of 
Kemble,  the  pathos  of  O'Neil,  the 
grace  of  Faucit.  The  degradation  of 
the  stage  is,  in  great  part,  the  conse- 
quence, it  is  to  be  feared  unayoidabl^ 
.of  the  prodigious  increase  in  wealth 
and  population  which  has  taken  plaeo 
in  the  empire  during  tbo  last  thir^ 
years ;  and  of  the  unparalleled  any- 
mentation  of  private  business  befora 
the  legislature  since  the  Reform  Act^ 
which  has  attracted  so  vast  amultitoda 
of  strangers  to  the  metropolis,  durinfg 
the  most  important  mont^  in  the 
year. 

In  truths  the  present  depressed  sit»> 
ation  of  the  legitimate  drama  in  Groat 
Britain,  is,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  in 
reality  owing  to  a  more  general  canao^ 
ioherent  in  Uie  present  state  of  society, 
and  for  which,  without  an  enUre  rflf^o- 
lution  in  ideas,  habits,  and  institutionaB 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  see  a  remedy. 
This  is  the  progressive,  and  now  gene- 
ral rise  of  the  middle  and  lower  ranlis 
into  circumstances  of  comfort,  and  the 
advantages  of  education,  which  it  is  the 
deserved  boast  of  modern  civiliaation 
to  have  effected.  The  theatres  are 
now  filled  with  a  class  who,  though 
instructed  to  a  certain  decree,  have 
not,  and  cannot  possess,  the  refined 
and  classical  education,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  a  due  appreciation  of  ezoellenee 
in  the  productions  of  the  drama.  The 
very  names  of  the  persons  are  «ns> 
known  to  them.  Agamemnon,  Cly- 
temnestra,  Iphigeniat  Achilles,  Ant^ 
gone,  Pompey,  Cassias,  Heonba,  Mo- 
re, BritannicoSr  Junia,  Bajaoot^ 
Zaire,  Godfirey  of  BooilloB,  Riiuddow 
and  the  like,  at  which  the  heart  of 
every  scholar  and  reallv  educated  per- 
son of  both  sexes  throbs,  are  to  tbooo 
men  long  and  unknown  names.    Thoy 


*  Commentaures  snr  Comeille,  Cinna,  KoU,  Act  1,  Sfr-L         i 
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«r9  Hlw  tlM  Mm  of  HIikUk)  rajahs, 
or  Paraian  priDC8%  in  gtneral  to  tire- 
aoma  and  perplexing  to  an  Eoropean 
reader.  What  the  nnmeroos  inmates 
of  the  theatre  require  is  not  any  inci« 
-dents  founded  on  the  historj  of  such 
remote,  and^  to  them«  unknown  times, 
but  something  rousing  to  the  imagina» 
tion,  and  stimulating  to  the  senses, 
which  all,  in  consequence,  can  under- 
atand. 

When  the  majority  of  the  plaj-going 
public  come  to  belong  to  this  class, 
from  its  rise  in  affluence  and  impor- 
tance, the  last  hour  of  the  legitimate 
drama,  in  that  country  at  least,  has 
atruck.  Dancing,  processions,  scenery, 
T(dnptuoasness,  will  prove  more  lucra- 
iire  to  the  manager ;  and,  therefore, 
apeedily  supersede  power  and  senti^ 
ment  in  the  poet,  genius  or  Tersatiltty 
in  the  performers.  The  highly-educated 
ranks,  dissatisfied  with  the  prevalence 
of  such  meretricious  aids  on  the  boards, 
will  gradually  drop  off,  and  leave  the 
theatre  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  who,  though 
in  fact  affluent  and  able  to  miuntain  it, 
are  not  sufficiently  refined  in  thehr 
ideas  to  Keep  it  up  in  its  proper  sphere. 
We  see  this  every  day  in  London, 
where^  while  the  native  theatres  are 
-almost  all  abandoned  to  the  melodra> 
ma,  the  correct  drama  is  nearly  con* 
fined  to  the  Italian  opera  and  the 
French  play,  where  the  use  of  a  fo- 
reign language  practically  confines  the 
audience  to  the  highly-educated  classes. 

The  stage  has  one  peculiar  and  me- 
lancholy feature,  which  belongs  to  it 
alone  of  all  the  fine  arts.  The  efforts 
of  the  performer  perish  in  the  moment 
of  creation.  If  they  are  -  more  ex- 
traneous and  overpowering  than  the 
productions  of  genius  in  any  other  de- 
partment, they  are  also  more  evanes- 
cent; if  they  combine,  in  one  enchant- 
|nff  form,  aU  that  taste  and  talent  have 
achieved  in  all  the  other  arts,  they 
expire  in  the  midst  of  the  delight  they 
liave  produced.  Music  itself  is  less 
fleeting.  The  genius  of  the  composer 
has  breathed  the  soul  of  harmony  into 
bis  pieces.  The  mighty  conceptions  of 
jH&ndel,  the  bewitching  melody  of 
Mozart,  will  captivate  mankiod  to  the 
and  of  the  world.  The  skill  of  the 
^vocalist,  the  taste  of  the  performer, 
are  heard  no  more,  indeed,  when  their 
Ctranu  are  over ;  but  the  music  re« 
maina^  and  another  artist^a  atcond  or- 


ebettra»will  recall  sigala  the  first  di- 
Irine  illusiocis.  But  who  is  ta  naaSlf 
what  perpetuate,  the  noble  conceptiou 
of  the  actor?  The  generatioD  who  have 
witnessed  them  will  retain,  indeed,  their 
inimitable  perfection  indelibly  engravea 
on  their  memory ;  but  how  is  their 
impression  to  be  conveyed  to  future 
ages  ?  How  is  the  look,  the  voice,  the 
^sture,  the  accents  of  love,  the  step 
of  grace,  the  glance  of  indignation,  the 
cry  of  despair  which  thrills  every 
heart  which  witnesses  it,  to  be  perpetu- 
ated? How  is  a  conception  of  it  ever  to 
be  conveved  to  fu ture  ages  ?  Alas !  it  is 
impossible.  It  is  too  ethereal  to  be 
aeiaed  by  mortal  hands ;  it  is  too  spi- 
ritual to  be  apprehended  by  earthly 
bond* ;  like  the  ravishing  sounds  whicn 
steal  upon  the  ear  when  the  light  ze* 
phyr  sweeps  over  the  chords  of  the  do- 
rian harp,  it  sinks  into  the  heart,  but 
lives  only  in  the  secret  cells  of  the 
memory. 

Notwithstanding  this  diffleuHy,  It  ia 
possible,  by  writing,  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  distinctive  character  of 
great  performers.  It  is  so,  because 
every  civilized  age  has,  and  ever  will 
have,  the  stage,  and  therefore  every 
one  has  some  model — inferior,  per* 
haps,  but  still  a  model — which  he  has 
witnessed,  which  aids  him  in  embody- 
ing the  eooceptions  which  the  writer 
wishes  to  convey.  The  same  difiScol^ 
exists,  though  in  a  much  lesser  degree, 
in  the  description  of  scenery.  If  the 
reader  has  beheld  no  scenes  in  nature 
of  the  same  kind,  the  most  glowing 
language,  the  most  graphic  detail^ 
will  fail  in  conveying  any  distinct  or 
Correct  conception  of  them.  He  will 
think  he  is  conceiving  new  scenes, 
when,  in  fact,  he  is  only  repeating  old 
ones.  But  if  he  has  seen  some  ol^ecti 
of  the  sam«c2eMs,  though  inferior  in  mag» 
nitud^or  effect,  he  will  be  able,  from  an 
accurate  description  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  a  scene,  to  convey  some  idea  of 
what  the  writer  intends  to  convey. 
Thus,  whoever  has  seen  the  Alps  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  concep- 
tion of  Lebanon  or  the  Andles  from  the 
glowing  pages  of  Lamartine  or  Hum- 
boldt ;  and  the  rush  of  Schaffhausen 
will  enable  the  imagination,  even  of 
those  wi^  have  never  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, to  figure  the  thunder  of  Nia- 
gara. U  is  in  the  hope  that  simihiraida 
may  assist  the  flieble  efforts  of  the  pea^ 
that  the  fdilowiog  attempt  b  o^ade  to 
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stye  a  picture  of  the  great  tvegio  per* 
nnrmera  of  the  last  and  the  preiei^ 
age. 

Of  GAEaicK»all  have  heard;  hat 
DODO  of  the  j^eeent  generatioa  hare 
eeen  him>  and  it  is  the  more  advanced 
in  years  only  who  have  received  ae- 
oounts  of  his  extraordinary  talents 
from  eye-witnesses.  They  were>  un- 
doubtedly,  however*  of  the  very  high- 
est description.  The  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  greatest  men 
of  his  own,  not  the  least  of  any 
age,  sufficiently  proves  this.  The 
companion  of  Johnson  and  Burke,  of 
Goldsmith  and  Reynolds,  of  Fox  and 
Gibbon,  must  have  been  no  common 
man,  independent  altogether  of  his 
theatrical  abilities.  L&e  all  persons 
of  the  highest  class  of  intellect,  his 
talents  were  not  confined  to  his  own 
profession ;  they  shone  out  in  every 
department  of  thought.  He  was  as 
great  at  the  supper  of  the  literary 
club,  when  in  presence  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Burke,  or  the  gladiatorial 
powers  of  Johns<m,  as  when  he  en- 
tranced the  audience  at  Covent  Garden 
or  Drury-lane.  Those  who  enjoyed 
his  friendship,  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  his  conversational  powers  as 
well  as  the  varied  subjects  of  informa- 
tion which  exercised  his  thoughts,  and 
the  simple  and  amiable  turn  of  his 
mind. 

.  As  an  actor,  his  most  remarkable 
quality  was  his  versatility.  He  had 
tew  advantsges  from  nature ;  his 
figure,  though  far  from  diminutive, 
was  neither  tall  nor  commanding ;  his 
countenance  was  far  from  being  cast  in 
the  antique  mould ;  his  voice  neither 
remarkably  sonorous  nor  powerful: 
but  all  these  deficiencies  were  sup- 
plied, and  more  than  supplied,  by  the 
energy  of  his  mind,  and  the  incompar- 
able powers  of  observation  which  he 
possessed.  There  never  was  such  a 
delineation,  at  once  of  the  traffic  and 
comic  passions.  He  united  uie  eye 
of  Hogarth  for  the  ludicrous,  and  that 
of  Salvator  for  the  terrible ;  that  of 
Caracci  for  the  pathetic,  and  that  of 
Velasquez  for  the  dignified.  It  was 
this  close  observation  of  nature  which 
constituted  his  great  power,  and  en- 
abled him  to  wield  at  will,^d  with 
such  surprising  power,  tne  magic 
wand  which  swayed  the  feelings  of  his 
audience,  alternately  rousing  them  to 
the  highest  exaltation  of  the  tragici 


and  the  tif  est  atrelch  of  the  oomio 
passions.  This  peouliar  power,  ho^r- 
ever,  had  Its  disadvantages ;  it  made 
him  fond  of  stage  effbct,  and  conde- 
soend  to  tridc  He  performed  hemr 
on  crutches,  to  add  to  the  effect  of  tbs 
great  scene,  when  he  threw  them 
away.  It  is  difficult  to  oonoeive  how 
such  a  combination  can  exist  in  tbe 
same  individual ;  and  certainly  eme- 
rienoe  affords  rerj  few  instances  or  « 
similar  union.  But  the  examplei  of 
Shakspeare  and  Sir  W.  Scott  prore 
that  such  a  UenciUng  of  apparendj  he- 
terogeneous qualities  may  be  foimd  in 
the  most  highlv-gifted  dramatic  poets. 
Napoleon*s  celebrated  saying,  "firom 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but  a 
step,"  may  possibly  afford,  in  a  certain 
d^ee,  a  key  to  the  mysterr.  And  the 
peculiarity  was,  probably,  mundad,  in 
both,  on  the  same  accurate  eye  fiar 
the  working  of  the  human  heart,  and 
power  of  gpr^hic  delineation,  whicl|» 
alike  in  the  poet  and  the  perfi[Hiner» 
is  the  foundi^on  of  dramatic  excel- 
lence. 

A  most  competent  eye-wttneas  haa 
left  the  followiqg  graphic  pietmre  of 
the  wonderful  power  of  imitating  the 
expression  of  human  passion  whieii 
Garrick  possessed.  In  the  dkapter  ia 
which  Fielding  describes  the  behaviour 
of  Partridge  at  the  theatre^  he  uj%z — 

"  Partridge,  upon  seeing  the  fghoet 
in  Hamlet,  rave  that  credit  to  Mr.  Gar- 
rick which  he  had  denied  to  Jones,  and 
fell  into  so  violent  a  fit  of  trembtiag, 
that  his  knees  knocked  together.  Joasa 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  aad 
whether  he  was  afraid  of  the  warrior 
upon  the  stage. 

**  *  Oh,  sir,'  he  exclaimed,  '  I  perceive 
now  it  is  what  you  told  me.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  anything,  for  I  know  it  is  but  a 
play ;  and  even  n  it  was  really  a  ghost, 
it  could  do  no  harm  at  such  a  diataaea 
and  in  so  much  company ;  and  yet.  If  I 
was  frightened,  I  am  not  the  only  per- 
son.* 

«•  •  Why  who,'  cried  Jones,  *  doat  thoa 
take  to  be  such  a  coward  here  bssidaa 
thyself? 

**  <  Nay,  yon  may  call  me  a  coward  if 
you  will ;  but  if  that  Utile  wum  on  the 
stage  there  is  not/rightemed,  I  never  erne 
my  manjrightened  in  my  /^' 

'*  He  sat  with  his  eyes  partly  fixad 
on  the  ghoat,  and  partlvoa  Hamlet,  aad 
with  hb  mouth  open.  -The  same  i 
which  succeeded  each  other  in  J 
snooaeded  ea<»  other  also  in  Um. 
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'*  At  the  «nd  of  the  play,  Jones  asked 
him  which  of  the  players  he  liked  best. 
To  this  he  answered,  with  some  appear- 
ajice  of  ind]fi;Qation  at  the  question^ 

•«  *  The  kuiff,  without  doubt.' 

"  •  Indeed,  Mr.  Partridge,'  says  Mr. 
Miller,  'you  are  not  of  the  same  opinion 
tx  the  rest  of  the  town,  for  they  are  aU 
amed  that  Hamlet  is  acted  by  the  best 
player  who  ever  was  on  the  stage.* 

**  •  He  the  best  player,'  ories  Par- 
tridge, with  a  contemptuous  sneer. 
«  Why,  I  oould  act  as  well  as  he  myself. 
I  am  sure,  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost,  / 
$houid  have  looked  in  the  very  eame  man- 
lier, and  cbnejuet  as  he  did.  And  then, 
to.be  sure,  in  that  scene,  as  you  call  it, 
between  him  and  his  mother,  where  you 
told  me  he  acted  so  fine,  why  any  man 
—that  is,  any  good  man— that  had  such 
a  mother,  w^d  have  done  exactly  the 
same.  I  know  yon  are  only  joking  with 
me ;  bnt  although,  madam,  I  never  was 
at  a  play  in  London,  yet  I  have  seen 
acting  before  in  the  country,  and  the 
king  for  my  money.  He  spoke  all  his 
words  distinctly,  and  half  as  loud  again 
as  the  other.  Any  body  may  see  he  is 
an  actor.' " 

It  18  impossible  to  imagine  a  finer 
compliment  to  the  superktive  skill  of 
the  actor  which  personated  nature  so 
exactly^  that  it  was  mistaken  by  the 
countryman  for  it. 

1/  nature  had  done  little^  oompanu 
lively  q>eaking«  for  Garrick,  except 
endowing  him  with  these  wonderftil 
powers,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  migestio  actress  who»  after  him» 
sustained  the  dignity  of  the  British 
stage*  Mas.  Siddons  was  bom  a 
great  tragedian.  Every  quality,  phy- 
sical and  mental,  requisite  for  the 
foruiation  of  that  chuticter,  appears 
to  have  been  combined  in  that  won- 
derful woman.  A  noble  countenance, 
cast  in  the  finest  Roman  model ;  dark 
eves  and  eyebrows;  a  profusion  of 
black  hair ;  a  lofty  figure  and  migestic 
mien;  a  powerful  and  sonorous,  btit 
yet  melodious  voice ;  were  the  advan- 
tages which  nature  gave  her  to  follow 
out  her  elevated  destiny*  Her  mind 
corresponded  with  this  dignified  exte- 
rior. It  was  essentially  heroic.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds'  noble  picture  of  her, 
seated  in  the  old  Ei^lish  arm-chair^ 
as  the  muse  of  tragedy,  embodies  the 
finest  conception  of  her  character. 
She  had  not  the  quickness  of  Oar- 
rick's  observation,  the  marvellous  ver» 
•alility  of  his  powers.  ^  There  was  a 
ctrtain  digr«e  of  sam«iiesf  in  aU  bar 


representations ;  but  it  was  the  same- 
ness of  the  Iliad  or  the  Paradise  Lost. 
Her  mind  appeared  to  be  so  elevated, 
that  she  could  personate,  in  perfection 
at  least,  none  but  lofty  and  heroic  cha- 
racter. Like  Comeille,  she  oould  not 
descend  to  common  life ;  the  heroine 
was  ever  apparent  In  private  so* 
oiety,  she  was  stately  and  unbend- 
ing ;  her  most  intimate  firiends  could 
acATcely  approach  her  without  awe. 
She  hsyd  no  playfulness  of  disposition, 
no  abtmdon  about  her;  the  tragedy 
queen  was  ever  apparent.  But  she 
pourtrayed  to  perfection  the  passions 
of  that  character.  The  world  had 
never  seen^-perhaps  it  will  never 
again  see — anything  comparable  to 
her  delineation  of  female  characters 
of  a  lofty  and  dignified  description  on 
the  British  stage.  Qneen  Constance^ 
Lady  Macbeth,  Mrs.  Haller,  Jane 
Shore,  and  others  of  that  description, 
were  those  which  suited  her  best ;  and 
the  softening  of  such  characters  by  suf- 
fering, or  their  rousing  by  ambition, 
were  exhibited  by  her  with  the  utmost 
power  of  the  tragic  art. 

It  was  not  in  these  characters  only, 
however,  that  Mrs.  Siddons  excelled. 
Nature  had  apparently  intended  her 
for  them  ;  but  her  genius  caused  her 
to  embrace  a  wider  range.  Belvidwa» 
Desdemona,  Juliet,  Cordelia,  Ophelia, 
Mrs.  Beverley,  were  also  constantly 
acted  by  her,  and  with  never-failing 
efiWct.  But  this  effect  arose  from  her 
perfect  command  of  tragic  emotion ; 
it  was  in  the  terrible,  not  the  winning 
scenes  that  she  was  supremely  great. 
She  was  too  dignified,  too  proud,  too 
lofty  to  personate  the  attractive  with 
entire  success.  None  could  fail  to 
admire,  but  scarce  any  could  think  of 
loving  her.  The  man  who  ventured 
to  do  so  would  have  expected  to  bt 
withered  by  a  glance.  You  might  aa 
well  have  thought  of  falling  in  lov« 
with  a  queen  on  the  throne.  It  was 
when  the  characters  she  represented 
were  broken  by  suffering,  that  her 
astonishing  powers  shone  forth  in  their 
ftill  lustre.  Thus  it  was  not  Juliet 
charming  all  the  world  by  the  grace 
of  her  movements  in  the  masquerade^ 
or  her  tenderness  in  the  balcony  scene» 
but  Juliit  contemplating  with  horror 
her  resurrection  amidst  her  anoestora* 
bones,  or  expiring  in  the  arms  of 
Romeo,  in  front  of  the  tomb  of  th» 
Capulets,  which  riveted    every 


«^    every  m^ 
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Mid  ni«li*d«9«rj  bMTt  ift  Um  MiditiMe* 
It  wits  not  Bftrkkn  pttftudiag  Jaffi«r 
to  bttraj  kis  comracwy  by  the  witcherj 
of  slUpowerfiil  lore^  but  Belvidera 
when  she  hears  the  Uial  bells  toll  oq 
the  settffold,  or  where  she  goes  mad  at 
the  recital  of  the  tragic  scene  which 
then  ensued,  which  is  indelibly  im* 
printed  on  the  reooUection  of  all  who 
witnessed  it.  Bat  when  she  did  cosm 
to  ^e  scenes  of  woe,  Mrs.  Siddona 
was  marv^oosly  powerfuL  Inacoes* 
sible  to  the  softer,  she  seems  to  hava 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  sterner  pas^ 
sions.  The  thrill  of  horror,  the  wail 
ci  anguish,  the  maniac  cry  of  madness 
were  represented  by  her  with  inimit- 
able effect  Her  scream,  when  she  fell 
on  her  knees,  in  Belvidera,  and  said» 
<•  ril  dig,*"  can  never  be  forgot  by  any 
who  heard  it.  At  the  distance  of  five* 
and-thirty  years,  it  is  as  present  to  the 
memory  as  the  first  moment  the  words 
were  ottered. 

Although  Mrs.  Siddoos  constantly 
acted  the  tragic  characters  in  Shak- 
speare,  she  was  not  altogether  Shak- 
speatian  in  her  ideas.  Her  mien  was 
too  dignified,  her  figure  too  command- 
ing, her  mind  too  lofty  to  embrace  the 
wariety  of  characters  which  floated 
into  the  mind  of  the  bard  of  Avon.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  say  she  was  always 
on  stilts,  for  she  often  thrilled  every 
heart  when  she  came  off  them ;  but  she 
was  on  them  sufficiently  of^en  to  im- 
pess  that  as  the  general  character  of 
ner  mind.  The  Greek  drama  would 
have  suited  her  better  than  the  ro- 
mantic. She  would  have  made  a 
noble  Antigone,  and  personated  to 
perfection  the  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non. Albeit  born  in  England,  and 
nursed  from  her  infancy  to  the  study 
of  the  romantic  drama,  she  seemed 
to  have  embraced  more  olosriy  the 
spirit  of  Corneille  than  of  Shakspeare 
in  her  acting.  France  never  produced 
any  thing  comparable  to  the  genius 
with  which  she  would  have  represented 
the  heroines  of  Cinna,  the  Cid,  or 
Polyeucte.  She  would  have  made  n 
great  Zayre  or  Alaire;  bu^  the  ten- 
derness of  Racine  would  have  failed  in 
her  hands.  Oarriok  was  superior  to 
her  in  observation  of  natare — greatly 
■o  in  versatility  of  genius ;  but  he  was 
far  inferior  in  the  delineation  of  pas- 
sion m  great  and  heroic  minds.  That 
•be  took  from  nature ;  but  it  was  na* 
tore  seen  through  the  medium  of  her 


\>wft  dIapotitBQBp  aod  atn^fld  witti  ita 
image  aad  soperseriptios. 

Theatrical  genius  seemed  to  luevm 
been  inherent  in  the  Remble  blood. 
It  is  hard  to  say,  whether  JoHV  Kkm- 
BLE  was  gpreater  as  an  actor,  or  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  an  aotreoa. 
His  mind  was  oast  in  the  same  mould  i 
but  its  features  in  some  respects  were 
diffarent  from  hers.  He  had  the  saase 
tendency  to  the  grand  and  the  horoM 
— nnbending  firmness,  unconqucrablo 
courage,  Roman  magnanimity,  wer« 
what  he  loved  to  represent,  and  in 
which  he  chiefly  excelled.  But  he  bjul 
more  versatility  of  power  than  his  ma- 
jestic sister.  King  Lear,  Macbeth, 
Othello,  were  performed  by  hnn  with 
as  much  success  as  Brutu%  Cato,  or 
Coriolanus.  The  Strcmger  waa  onm 
of  his  greatest  pieces.  The  charaetttr 
of  Haller,  worn  down  by  grief,  ema- 
ciated by  anguish,  firm  in  resclntioii^ 
but  writhing  under  emotion,  suited 
his  peculiar  and  transeendant  power. 
He  pourtrayed  to  the  life  the  idea  of 
ViKgil— 


"NnllUUIea 
Fletlbtu,  vni  roceff  olUs  tractabiki  audit 
Fstft  •bttwt,  pImMmqm  irlrl  d«i»  «tw«rin  MOHt 
.    .    .    AMldnto  hincfttqae  Mp«,  vdlnMhiH 
Tanditur  et  magno  pertentU  pecCora  coru 
Mem  immoU  manet;  UchryiiMa  TolTHBtnt  b 


Kemble's  figure  and  eonatencoeo 
were  admirably  adapted  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  melancholy  or  digntisd 
character.  Both  were  heroic  Cant 
in  the  Roman  nx>tild,  his  face  had  the 
hiffh  features,  stern  ezpressiony  and 
lofty  air  which  spring  from  magnani- 
mity of  soul  and  conscious  kurttre  of 
descent  His  air,  step,  and  mwmer 
on  the  stage  were  entirely  in  unisoa 
with  this  character  ;  though  not  tal^ 
his  mijestic  carriage  and  firm  step  be< 
spoke  the  heroic  mind.  He  walked 
the  boards  like  Coriolanas ;  his  seat 
at  the  council  was  that  of  Cato  i 
Brutus  could  not  with  more  ^Bgntty 
have  drawn  his  sword  from  his  aeah- 
bard.  His  voice  was  husky,  and  gene- 
rally in  a  kind  of  sing-song,  but  power- 
ful in  his  burst  of  passion.  It  is  |>ro- 
bable  that  his  style  of  aeting  would  not 
meet  with  the  same  unqualifled  admi* 
ration  now  which  it  did  in  hta  time  % 
it  was  better  suited  to  an  heroic  than 
a  utilitarian  age.  It  would  now  be 
ooraplained  of  as  stiff  aed  unnataraL 
It  bespoke  the  period  which  adiiered 
tiie  victoriee  of  Nelaon  end  Welttq^ 
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eulator.  But  it  is  not  on  that  account 
likelj  to  be  the  less  elevating^  or  to  hare 
approached  less  closeljr  to  the  eternal 
standard  of  ideal  perfection. 

ReniUe  was  a  great  antiquarian. 
He  had  closely  studMthe  dress,  arms, 
aoeoutrements,  ar<^tectare«  and  for- 
nitnre  of  former  ages,  and  pour* 
trajed  them,  with  admirable  fideli^, 
on  the  stage.  His  flowing  white  robes 
in  Cato,  his  glittering  helmet  in  Co- 
riolanus,  his  broad  short  sword  in 
Bratns,  are  jet  present  to  the  recol- 
lection of  all  who  witnessed  them. 
These  adjuncts  to  theatrical  effect 
are  not  to  be  despised,  even  bj  the 
most  exalted  genius.  They  consti- 
tute part  of  its  charming  illusion  ;  it 
is  no  small  addition  to  a  noble  per- 
formance to  see  the  whole,  still  life 
>vith  which  it  is  surrounded,  a  com- 
plete realization  of  former  times ;  to 
behold  again  reriyed,  the  exact  feudal 
armies  of  Henry  V.  or  Hotspur ; 
to  see  Othello  arrayed  in  the  true 
garb  of  Venetian  wealth,  and  Brutus 
or  Coriolanus  walking  the  boards, 
with  the  air  and  arms  of  Roman  war^ 
fiors.  Immense  was  the  attention 
whieh  Kemble  bestowed  on  this  sub- 
ject. So  strongly  did  it  occupy  his 
mind,  so  largely  did  it  influence  his 
ccmyersation,  that  one  was  sometimes 
almost  tempted  to  diink  that  nature 
had  destined  him  rather  for  an  anti<> 
qnarian  than  a  tragedian.  But  when 
he  appeared  on  the  stage  in  the  cha- 
racters he  had  thus  arrayed  with  so 
much  ease  in  the  garb  and  panoply  of 
former  times,  it  at  once  was  seen  to 
what  end  that  ancient  lore  had  been 
applied.  It  was  all  brought  to  bear 
on  the  graphic  delineation  of  cha- 
racter ;  it  was  as  an  adjunct  of  mind, 
that  matter  was  to  him  so  much  the  ob- 
ject of  study.  It  was  the  combination 
of  both  whidi  constituted  the  magical 
iUasion  of  his  performance. 

**  Tiat  DMqr  tgftin  nriTe* 

But  ne'er  ecUpee  the  duum. 
Whn  C«(o  epoke  in  him  atlrv. 

Or  Hotepor  kladtod  wwm. 
What  soul  was  not  resigned  entire 

to  the  deep  eorrovi  ot  the  Moor, 
WlMl  BofUah  heart  irae  not  ea  Sre, 

With  him  at  Afinoonrt? 
And  yet  a  majeat/  poteeMed 

Hie  ttmaeporfe  moet  impetuotte  Mne, 
Aad  to  each  paerion  of  hia  treat 

tlw  QracoigaTe  their  «me. 


Aolivft  MiA  riefaly  snwtd. 


lloto  KoMf  e  vWt  mt  IbshoiM 

Of  smiuaAnd  of  tacte: 
Taitv  like  the  fflelit  dla]*ff  pO«W, 

That  when  nyersal  Uthfi  le  firatf, 
Con  maasore  Inipicatioo**  hoar* 

And  tell  iU  height  in  heaven. 
At  onee  eancAtled  and  cotrect. 

Uia  mind  lurveyed  tlie  tra^  VWh 
And  nrliat  the  actor  could  effect, 

The  idiolar  eoidd  preaage.'* 

Kemble's  style  of  aotiog,  as  his 
east  of  mind,  was  at  bottom  the  same 
as  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  that  cir* 
onnstance  rather  dimitiished  than  en» 
hanced  the  effect  of  their  performing 
together.  They  were  too  similar  in 
mind  as  well  as  body,  they  were  bro* 
ther  and  sister — ^they  oonld  nerer  be 
lovers.  As  the  hero  and  heroine  are 
generally  in  the  latter  predicament, 
it  may  be  conceived  how  much  this 
similarity  took  away  from  the  effect 
of  two  performers  of  opposite  sexes, 
but  each  of  such  transcendant  excel* 
lence,  acting  at  the  same  time.  Yet 
was  the  im[n'ession  produced  by  this 
combination  of  talent  great  indeed,  and 
such  as  amply  to  justify  the  glowing 
lines  of  the  poet :-» 

**  And  there  wai  many  all  hour 

Of  blended  kindred  fltme. 
When  Siddons*!  auxUiar  power 

And  sister  msgic  came  i 
Together  at  the  Mnees'  side 

The  tragic  pacagons  had  gftw»— 
They  were  the  children  of  lier  pride. 

The  colnmns  of  her  throne ; 
And  nadlvided  fmymx  ina 

From  lieart  to  laeart  in  their  appUnse, 
Save  for  the  gallantry  of  man, 

la  loTeUer  wanan^s  dwse.** 

But  if  the  similarity  of  Kemble  and 
^rs.  Siddons  in  character  and  style  of 
acting  marred  in  a  certain  degree  the 
effect  of  their  playing  together,  the 
same  oould  not  be  sidd  of  the  great 
successor  of  the  latter  on  the  tragic 
stage,  with  whom  in  his  later  years  he 
not  unfrequentlv  performed.  Miss 
O'Neill  was  the  worthy  successor 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  her  noble  art» 
and  yet  she  differed  from  her  in  so 
many  pu'ticulars,  that  the  full  effpet 
of  her  playing  with  John  Kemble  was 
brought  forth.  Inferior  to  her  grmi 
predecessor  in  mi^esty  of  figure  and 

frandeor  of  oonception,  to  Miss  HeWm 
auoit  in  winnins  graoe  and  oaptirat^ 
ing  playfulness,  she  was  equal  to  either 
in  the  delineation  of  the  pathetic,  in 
the  representation  of  the  heart-rending 
passions  which  have  been  conceived  bj 
the  great  masters  of  the  dramatic  art* 
She  was  not  so  taU  as  Mrs.  Siddons, 
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and  had  neither  her  commandiiig  air 
nor  nugestio  featares*  Her  counte- 
nance^ chisseled  with  a  perfection 
which  statoarjr  could  scaroelj  imitate^ 
was  rendered  more  attractiTe  by  the 
perfect  beauty  and  almost  pellaoid 
clearness  of  her  skin.  Without  being 
darky  her  hair  was  fine:  her  figure^ 
though  not  lofWf  was  cast  in  the  finest 
proportions*  Her  disposition  led  her 
to  the  representation  of  sorrow  and 
tenderness;  and  no  human  being  ever 
pourtrayed  the  suffisrings  of  woman 
in  greater  perfection*  She  had  not 
the  playfulness  of  manner  which  wins 
^e  heart  in  lighter  characters,  or  in 
serious  characters  in  their  happier 
hours ;  gravity  of  deoManour  was  her 
general  characteristic.  But  when  ^e 
passions  were  roused^  when  woe  was 
felt,  when  the  terrible  was  to  be  re- 
presentedy  nothing  could  exceed  the 
magnificence  of  her  powers.  ^  It  was 
not  the  heroine  or  tragedy  qoeen  re- 
lenting or  broken  down  by  suffsring, 
like  Mrs.  Siddons^  thalhappeared :  it 
was  the  sensitiTe  and  aiFectionate 
woman  who  stood  revealed  in  all  the 
simplicity  of  genuine  distress.  .  No- 
thing could  exceed  her  pathetic  pow- 
ers. She  was  conscious  of  them»  and 
brought  them  fi>rth»  whenever  the 
occaston  would  permit^  in  their  full 
force.  In  the  last  scenes  of  Belvidera 
and  Juliet  she  more  continuouily  re- 
presented the  extremity  of  woe  than 
either  Mrs.  Siddons  or  Miss  Helen 
Paucity  though  she  could  not  exceed 
them  in  the  vehemence  and  effect  of 
their  occasional  bursts  of  uncontrolla- 
ble passion. 

It  is  surprismg  how  much  the  im- 
pression»  even  of  the  greatest  acting,  is 
enhanced  by  being  performed  alonff 
with  2  another  performer  of  equal 
powers.  The  extreme  rarity  of  such 
a  combibation  increases  its  effect :  it 
is  hardly  ever  seen  by  any  one  on  more 
than  a  few  occasions  during  a  whole 
life-time;  but  when  it  is,  it  can  never 
be  forgotten.  It  was  the  rare  ffood 
fortune  of  both  France  and  England 
thirty  years  ago  to  possess  this  smg^- 
lar  combination  of  genius  at  the  same 
time :  for  Talma  and  Mdlle.  Georges 
were  performing  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
^se  at  the  moment  that  Kemble  and 
Miss  O'Neil  were  captivating  every 
heart  at  Co  vent  Garden.  Though  the 
great  English  tragedian  was  then  ad- 


vanced in  years,  and  stooped  considef^ 
ably  in  private,  the  ener^  of  fait  ^)>U 
rit  threw  oif  every  physical  waaltB^as 
when  he  appeared  on  the  stage ;  Co^ 
rioianus  or  Hotspur  never  trod  t!b« 
field  of  battle  with  more  majeBf7  thsud 
he  dui  the  boards.  Hfiss  O'Neil  was 
then  in  the  aenith  of  he^  efaarna: 
young,  beautilid,  and  enchanting.  The 
dii^rity  of  years  was  forgotten  wImq 
they  a^>peared  together.  Age  uemanil 
reluctant  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of 
so  much  genius*  They  realixed  ns  m 
deffree  of  perfection  perhaps  mrrer 
before  witnessed^  the  beautifid  lines  of 
Milton: 


^  Not  cqnal,  M  their  KX  noC  «4iul  •eened : 
For  TatoT  he  vA  cottttmphition  ft— d  % 
Yw  beanty  the  and  tweet  mttraotlTe  greet  i 
He  fbr  Qod  oiOy  i  she  for  God  ia  Um.** 


Of  ail  the  d^aotera  i^ieh 
two  great  performers  played  tegetiMK* 
the  most  admhraUe  were  the  Stranger 
and  Mrs.  Haller.  They  seemed  ccm- 
ceived  by  the  poet  for  their  reqiecthre 
excellencies.  The  melancholy  expres- 
sion, gaunt  visage,  and  sepulchral 
voice  of  Kemble  suited  the  Strv^jfir, 
as  well  as  the  marble  hu€^  plaintiws 
voice,  and  pathetic  manner  of  Misa 
0*Neil  were  adapted  for  Mrs.  Btaller. 
She  was  the  most  perfect  image  ia 
that  character  from  which  a  paintsr 
would  have  taken  his  conception  of  a 
lovely  Magdalene.  Nothing  coald 
exceed  the  impression  produced  when 
she  threw  herself  on  the  ground,  and 
said,  <«  I  am  that  wretch."  It  was 
the  agony  of  repentance  in  the  confes- 
sion of  crime.  When  Kemble»  in  tba 
touching  interview  with  her  in  tbs 
last  act,  used  the  expression. 


«» Tonieeit 

Here  in  my  ikded  form^  hew  in  my  ronken  ctoik," 


the  image  of  heart  -  stricken 
stood  before  you,  and  the  look  ani 
manner  added  the  fclrm  of  reali^  to 
the  words.  But  the  crowning  seeos 
of  the  whole  was  the  last,  when  the 
children  were  brought  in.  Such  was 
the  impression  then  produced  on  ths 
audience,  that  two- thirds  of  them  were 
invariably  dissolved  in  tears:  and  wiieQ, 
overcome  with  the  flood  of  parental 
tenderness,  they  rushed  into  eachothsr's 
arms,  the  curtain  fell  amidst  tran^Mrti 
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which  never  since  have  ben  equalled 
on  tiie  British  stage.* 

Notwithstanding  these  high  exoel- 
Itnciesiy  and  the  magnificent  exterior 
which  nature  bad  given  her  for  their 
•zhibitiony  Miss  O'Neil  had  not  mooh 
original  genius.  She  struck  out  no- 
thing new  in  her  characters ;  she  did 
iiot»  like  Mrs.  Siddonsy  electrify  the 
andienoe  by  a  look  or  a  gesture  never 
ihoi^^ht  of  by  the  poet»  but  adding 
twofold  to  the  force  of  his  linei^  and 
in  perfect  harmony  with  his  oooeep* 
tions.  She  worked  out  with  admir* 
able  e£Peot  the  idea  of  the  character 
nresentad  in  the  drama*  and  brot^bt 
ner  wonderful  ^suasive  and  path^o 
powera  to  give  it  Its  full  development. 
But  tiiat  was  the  limit  of  her  great- 


ness. She  did  not  originate :  she 
brought  out  the  poet's  idea,  and  no. 
thing  more.  No  man  cojild  say  that 
her  acting  had  given  him  a  new  con- 
ception of  a  character :  it  had  only 
realised  what  his  had  already  formed. 
Noting  could  exceed  her  histrionic 
powers ;  but  she  had  not  the  creative 
soul  within  her.  None  could  perform 
better  ;  but  she  could  not  have  com- 
posed a  tragedr.  She  had  not  the 
awfulmi^eetyof  Mrs.  Siddons^nor  the 
winning  playfulness  of  Miss  Faucit : 
persuasive  earnestness,  deep  pathos, 
were  her  peculiar  gifts,  and  her  figure 
and  countenance  enabled  her  to  repre- 
sent them  with  the  highest  possible 
effiMTt.  In  that  branch  of  her  art»  she 
could  not  be  exceeded. 


*The  ^eatest  actress  now  on  the  stage,and  whose  profound  reflection  entitles  all 
kftr  opimons  to  the  highest  respect,  has  made  a  change  in  the  close  of  this  drama : 
tkm  makes  Mrs.  Haller  fall  back  in  a  faint  as  the  curtain  falls,  and  no  appearance  of 
rMonciHation  is  presented  to  the  andienfie.  Her  idea,  apparently,  is,  that  the  fault 
of  Mrs.  Haller  could  not  be  forgiven,  at  least  in  this  world;  and  she  leaves  it  uncer- 
tain whether  she  dies  or  recovers.  The  change  was  in  accordance  with  the  high 
standard  of  moral  feeling,  which  characterizes  all  Miss  Helen  Faucit's  conceptions. 
But  we  own  we  felt  somethin^^of  disappointment  when  the  well-remembered  rush  of 
the  long-severed  parents  at  the  voice  of  their  children  was  no.loneer  seen,  and  doubt 
whether  any  but  the  most  virtuous  emotions  could  be  produced  by  such  a  touching 
eadiibition  on  the  stage,  especially  when  preceded  by  such  deep-felt  woe  on  both 
aides.  The  common  idea  of  that  offence  being  unparaonable  suits  rather  the  pride 
of  man,  than  either  the  feelings  of  generosity,  or  the  precepts  of  religion. 
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"  Ecc«  itemm  crispSnus.**  Dr.  Mad- 
den is  at  his  mischievons  work  again. 
The  poor  United  Irishmen,  whose  me- 
mories were  consigned  to  a  charitable 
oblivion,  he  will  not  snifer  to  rest  in 
peace,  but  would  fain  expose  them  to 
the  gaze  of  day,  and,  whether  design- 
edly or  not,  make  use  of  their  fester- 
ing remains  for  the  purpose  of  inocu- 
lating the  present  generation  witb  the 
virus  of  that  poison  which  they  them- 
selres  proved  to  be  so  fatal.  We 
acquit  the  doctor  of  all  moral  guilt  in 
thus  scattering  firebrands  among^  an 
inflammable  multitude.  We  regard  him 
as  nothing  wor«e  than  a  blinded  poli- 
tical bigot,  for  whom  history  has  been 
written  in  vain,  and  who  cannot  see 
his  way  out  of  the  delusions  and  the 
fallacies  to  which  the  rebels  of  *98 
fell  victims.  Such  would  not  be  their 
case  bad  they  lived  to  the  present  day. 
The  demagogues,  by  whom  they  were 
lured  to  the  foot  of  the  gibbet,  would 
DO  longer  possess  the  power  to  mis- 
lead them.  They  had  seen  too  many 
fearful  crimes  committed  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  to  be  any  longer  deceived 
by  mere  words ;  and  it  is  our  firm 
persuasion  that  neither  the  Emmets, 
the  Shears',  the  Wolf  Tones,  or  the 
Napper  Tandys,  who  threw  themselves 
so  recklessly  into  the  revolutionary 
vortex,  and  by  whom  the  very  stones 
were  stirred  to  rise  in  mutiny,  during 
that  season  of  political  perturbation 
and  alarm,  when  regicide  and  atheism 
were  struggling  for  ascendancy  with 
religion  and  constitutional  order,  would 
now  be  found  giving  countenance  to 
the  principles  which  they  then  pro- 
fessed, and  hesitated  not  to  propagate 
even  at  the  expense  of  civil  convul- 
non* 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  any  useful 
purpose  is  to  be  answered  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  Dr.  Madden  has  given 
their  memoirs  to  the  world.  Could 
they  themselves  tell  their  own  stories, 
a  useful  lesson  might  be  inculcated 
upon  their  readers.  They  would,  no 
doubt,  have  laid  bare  the  secret  springs 
by  which  their  conduct  was  influenced, 
and  exposed  the  sophistry  by  which 


they    were   led    into    thoM    ihsBrd 
and  impracticable  projects,  hj  whidi 
so  much  calamity  was   brought  m- 
on  the  country,  and  which  ended  m 
such  condign  disgrace  and  misery  to 
themselves.     They  would  freely  con- 
fess the  folly  of  assuming  to  themselves 
the  office  of  the  great  regenerators  of 
civil  society ;  they  would  acknowledge 
that  their  ignorance  of  the  principles 
of  constitutional  government  was  only 
to  be  equalled  by  the  rashness  wi^ 
which  they  entered  upon  measures  of 
daring  innovation ;  that  their  ardent  ad- 
miration of  republicanism  was  a  fevered 
passion,  quickened  into  revolutionary 
action  by  the  great  anti-aocial  convut 
elon  in  France,  and  of  which  the  worst 
of  tyrannies  must  be  the  legitimate  off- 
spring ;  that  the  crudities  of  the  pbi- 
losophists  by  whom  they  were  misled 
were  but  the  miserable  abortions  of 
heated   and  fanciful   sciolist^  whose 
conceited  arroganoe  was  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  emptiness  of  their  pre- 
tensions ;  that  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration  which  they  laboured  to  estab- ' 
lish,  must  have  been  short  lived  and 
sanguinary — capricious  and  arbitrary 
in  its  mandates,  and  heady  and  intem- 
perate in  its  course ;  that  that  which 
they  would  fain  overthrow,  with  some 
defects  in  theory,  was  characterized 
by  a  moderation  and  a  wisdom  bj 
which  all  the  ends  of  good  govern- 
ment were  secured,  to  an  extent  far 
exceeding  any  that  could  be  calcu- 
lated upon  by  sober-minded  men,  who 
eschewed  revolution,  while  they  desired 
improvement ;   and  which  possessed, 
moreover,  within  itself,  a  principle  of 
regenerative  energy,  by  which  appa- 
rent anomalies  might  be  removed,  and 
seeming  inequalities  adjusted ;  that  the 
Established  Church,  which  they  would 
scatter  to  the  winds,  was  but  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  purest  Torm  of  pri- 
mitive Christianity,  the  existence  of 
which  was  not  only  compatible  with 
the  most  benignant  toleration,  but  the 
only  sufficient  security  against  a  Ro- 
mish ascendency,  by  which  all  hope  of 
a  liberal  allowance  for  a  consdentious 
difference  of  opinion  upon  religlcms 
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mbjeots  malt  !>•  rendered  «M ;  and 
llMKt  while  ertb  the  most  extensive  and 
irreparable  most  fbllow  the  saceess  of 
their  efforts  to  orerthrow  the  existing 
order  of  things,  and  build  upon  its 
ruins  some  system  eonoocted  by  san- 
giunarj  regicides  and  visionary  en- 
thoiiiastSy  the  treatment  which  they 
experienoed  at  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, when  baffled  and  diseomiited  in 
their  desperate  efforts  by  its  wisdooi 
and  its  firmness,  ras  characterized  by 
ao  much  moderation,  that  they  were 
lost  in  penitential  gratitude  at  the 
clemency  which  they  experienced  at 
its  hands. 

Such,  it  is  our  conviction,  would  be 
the  language  of  all  who  wero  generous 
and  noUe  minded  of  the  rebels  of 
17«8  and  1808,  had  they  lived  to  our 
day,  and  been  the  recorders  of  their 
own  lives  and  actions.  Such  we  know  . 
to  have  been  the  acknowledgments  of 
some  whose  lives  were  spared  down  to 
a  very  recent  period,  and  who  hceita- 
ted  not  to  admit  the  wildness  of  their 
politieal  projects,  while  they  felt  no- 
flllng  bat  unfeigned  di^ust  at  the 
chiurlatan  sedition-mongers  who  would 
£&in  propagate  amongst  the  present 
generation  similar  delusions.  **  Quere 
peregrinnm"  was  invariably  their  Ian- 
g^nage,  whenever  approached  by  any  of 
tlie  noisy  mountebanks  who,  under 
the  guise  of  patriotism,  would  beguile 
a  tnredulous  multitude  to  their  undo- 
ing. We  have  heard  all  that  before, 
and  we  have  heard  it,  too,  from  men 
who  Vere  as  honest  as  they  were  mis- 
taken— ^men  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  faults  or  their  errors,  never 
haeely  traded  upon  tlieir  political  prin- 
ctplee.  But  we  lived  to  see  ^aX  they 
were  but  sowing  the  wind ;  and  we  saw 
the  generation  amongst  whom  their 
doctrines  took  root,  reaping  the  wlnrU 
wtnd.  Away,  then,  with  the  i^ry  of 
a  aedition  which  aims  at  the  accom- 
ptishment  of  no  one  great  puUic  end ; 
which  is  an  irritant  by  which  men's 
minds  are  made  discontented,  rather 
than  an  instrument  by  whick  any 
praisevorliiy  object  can  be  achiev- 
ed ;  and  which  resembles  more  the 
device  of  the  knave  who  assembles  a 
crowd,  that  he  vtxf  die  more  adroitly 
pick  their  pockets,  than  the  enterprise 
of  a  single  minded  enthusiast,  wheae 
disinterestedness  is  at  all  events  con- 
spicuous, no  matter  bow  great  may  be 
its  45»tty  fw  its  danger. 


But  it  is  with  no  such  object  that 
Doctor  Madden's  book  has  been  written. 
It  may  be  described  as  a  conservatory 
of  treason.  Whatever  were  the  er- 
rors, the  follies,  the  extravagances,  the 
crimes  of  the  zealots  who  figured  upon 
the  revolutionary  theatre  during  the 
disastrous  period  of  ninety-eight,  he 
has  embalmed  as  so  many  precious 
specimens  of  the  virtue  and  patriotism 
by  which  they  were  distinguished; 
just  as  he  has,  no  doubt,  during  his 
novitiate  as  a  medical  practitioner,  as- 
sisted in  the  preservation  of  variotis 
curious  specimens  of  rare  or  vene- 
mous  reptiles,  so  he  now  would  fain 
exhibit  those  traits  of  character  which 
were  the  least  commendable  or  ex- 
cusable in  those  whose  actions  he  re- 
cords, as  the  most  entitled  to  re- 
spect and  admiration.  The  objects  of 
his  panegyric  were  unfortunate,  it  is 
true — they  did  not  succeed  in  the  ob- 
jects which  they  had  at  heart.  Had 
they  been  successful,  as  their  cause 
was  as  good,  their  fame  would  have 
been  as  glorious  as  that  of  Washington ; 
and  instead  of  expiring  as  felons,  or 
Uving  as  exiles,  they  would  have  been 
loaded  with  honours  while  they  lived, 
«id  recognized,  after  death,  as  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  their  country. 
And  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the 
doctor's  narrative  is  no  other  than  this, 
that  all  future  emulators  of  his  wor- 
thies should  wdl  ^  count  the  cost**  of 
any  enterprise  for  the  upsetting  of  le- 
gitimate government,  before  they  un- 
dertake it ;  that  their  means  should  be 
abundant,  before  Uieir  motives  are 
suffered  to  appear;  lest,  haply,  like 
the  Emmets  and  the  Russells,  the 
Oliver  Bonds  and  the  \'tolf  Tones  of 
iformer  days,  their  designs  should  be 
anticipated  by  a  strong  and  resolute 
government ;  and  they  should  be 
found  fnmisbine  the  gibbet,  or  inha- 
biting the  gaol,  mstead  of  sitting  in  the 
high  places  to  which  they  aspired,  as 
the  councillors  and  governors  of  rege- 
nerated Ireland. 

In  all  this,  we  praise  him  not.  He 
has  exhibited  a  pernicious  industry  in 
reviving  and  giving  a  pestilent  curren- 
cy to  the  forgotten  crimes  and  follies 
ti  former  times.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  general  dulness  of  his  work, 
will  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  antidote 
to  the  mischief  which  representations 
]i4ce  bfs  are  calculated  to  make,  when 
lYTged    by    one    whose    ebfJities    are 
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more  formidable  as  a  fomenter  of  dis- 
content amongst  the  people.  Bat  there 
are  many  who  will  tolerate  thedttlness^ 
because  of  the  sedition  of  the  pages 
before  us ;  and  from  whom  our  author 
will  even  win  the  palm  t)f  nbifity,  be- 
cause of  his  blinded  and  impassioned 
admiration  of  the  misguided  men  whom 
they  still  fondly  regard  as  confbssors 
and  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

That  any  rational  creature  should 
belieye  that  the  rebellion  of  ninety-eight 
was  fomented  by  the  government^  with 
a  view  to  such  a  prostration  of  the 
energies  of  the  country  as  might  ena- 
ble them  to  carry  the  measure  of  a 
legislative  union,  will  be  deemed*  by 
many,  incredible*  who  do  not  know 
the  diseased  state  of  opinion  amongst 
the  masses  in  Ireland.  We  have  heard 
of  a  man  who  proposed  to  set  fire  to 
his  hay  stack  for  the  purpose  of  ba- 
nishing the  rats  by  which  it  was  in- 
fested. But  that  such  an  extreme  of  folly 
should  be  imputed  to  a  minister  like 
William  Pit^  or*  that  it  should  be 
deemed  credible  that  a  cabinet  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  should  be  industriously 
occupied  in  kindling  a  flame  of  discon- 
tent in  this  country,  which  was  to  blaze 
out  into  civil  war  exactly  at  that  time 
when  they  were  engaged  in  what  might 
be  called  a  life  or  death  struggle  with  the 
great  military  genius  who  wielded*  as 
one  man,  the  collected  might  of  revo- 
lutionary France*  and  was,  one  by  one* 
burling  from  their  thrones  the  princes 
and  potentates  of  Europe ;  this  may 
well  be  deemed  such  a  perilous  refine- 
ment of  Machiavelianism  as  none  but 
the  most  irantic  of  bedlamites  could 
entertain;  and  yet,  the  book  before 
us  is  chiefly  written  with  a  view  to 
countenance  a  belief  so  monstrous,  and 
to  fasten  such  an  imputation  upon  the 
British  government!  Doctor  Madden 
would  have  us  believe,  that  whilst 
William  Pitt  was  defending  his  house, 
with  all  his  might*  at  one  side*  he  was 
setting  fire  to  it  at  the  other  1  Ireland* 
he  well  knew,  was  the  weak  point  of 
the  British  Empire.  It  was,  as  Cole- 
ridge happily  expressed  it — **  the  vul- 
nerable  heel  of  the  British  Achilles.** 
And  our  author  would  fain  impress 
upon  his  readers  that  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  England  was  industriously  occu- 
pied in  propagating  the  revolutionary 
doctrines*  and  organizing  that  exten- 
sive conspiracy,  which  would  ensure  a 
warm  wekome  for  our  enemies,  the 


Frencht  at  a  time  when  threats  of  in- 
vasion were  no  idle  words,  and  wfaeii 
no  one  could  tell  whM  m  dnj  taaght 
brin)^  forth.  If  a  landing  iti  fierce  were 
once  effected  to  aid  flm  designs  bf  an 
insurgent  population  I  The  |ieopleof 
En^and  may  laugh  mt  this  t»  Ha.  sb- 
surdity  too  gross  to  be  Mirved^  mj 
one*  or  to  accomplish  any  oth^  bfc^^ct 
than  that  of  coverin|^  with  ri£(tfe  Ae 
individual  by  whom  it  Is  gfavely  as- 
sorted,  fint  there  are  hiindreds  apd 
tiiousandiin  diis  comity  whose  hatred 
of  England  inclines  them  to  receive^ 
with  implicit  credulityj  ever^  impati^ 
tion  by  which  she  may  be  lowered  in 
ptA>lic  estimations  and  in  whom  the 
very  mbnsti^ty  of  fhefictitms  resorted 
to  with  that  view,  only  the  more 
strongly  recommetid  them.  For  sadi 
our  author's  work  h^'  been  writ- 
.  ten ;  and  with  snch  Ids  anthot%  wffl 
possess  great  weSglit.  Itidland^  th^ 
will  hefieve,  wtis,%  a  He^  6f  belHab 
contrivances,  sednced'  into  rebellions 
only  for  the  jpurpose  of  heing*-  coraed 
by  the  cruel  and  sanguinary  measures 
of  retaliation  to  which  its  suppreasioB 
must  give  rise  j  and  they"  may  well 
be  asked,  when  such  9s  their  conTro- 
tion,  what  shoutd  be  tiie  Hnrit  to  their 
hatred  of  a  system  of  tni^Temment 
so  atrocious*  which  could  tetnpt  bat 
to  betray,  and  makte  tiife  veiir  crimes 
of  which  it  was  the  instigator,  the  ex- 
cuses for  "severities  wWch  oni-berod 
the  misdeeds  of  all  former  tyrants ! 

While  we  deem  it  right  thps  to  in- 
dicate  the  diseased  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  this  cottntrj,  tb  which  it  is 
Dr.  Madden*s  good  nleAStUre  to  minis- 
ter, we  think  {t  out  ftSr*  to  the  leaders 
and  principals  in  the  rebellion  of  mne- 
ty-eight,  to  add,  that  of  such  a  disre- 
gtrd  of  truth  they  were  guiltless. 
There  was  a  manly  ^ankness  in  their 
disclosures  which  was  at  least  in  keep- 
ing  with  the  boldness  of  the  revolu- 
tionary projects  which  they  entertain- 
ed ;— and  so  far  firom  considering 
themselves  the  dupes  of  a  government 
plot*  they  were  nee  to  *  acknowledge 
that^  long  after  the  conspiracy  was 
known  to  be  botii  extensive  and  fimr- 
midable,  so  admirable  were  all  its  In- 
terior arrangements,  his  Migesty's 
ministers  were  utterly  at  a  loss  for 
any  clue  by  which  they  might  be  led 
to  a  knowledge  of  its  designs  or  its 
contrivers. 

Nor  need  they  have  been  over-taa- 
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ffuine  to  entertain  very  confident 
lopes  of  success.  The  peculiar  em-> 
btrrastments  of  Englaaa,  the  g^e- 
i:^  state  of  Europe,  were  sudi  as  to 
encourage  the  most  confident  expec- 
tations, that  by  an  effort  to  throw  off 
the  English  yoke,  such  as  they  were 
]Sr?par«l  to  make,  they  must  vindicate 
tbe  national  indenendence.  And  we 
beli^ye  that,  of  almost  every  one  of 
Ihqnuwemigh  t  say,  t)iey  woida  have  di»- 
JUwed  any  miseriuile  subterfuge  of  Iie% 
by  which  they  should  impute  to  others 
as  diabolical  guilt,  what  they  gloried  in 
tbero^lves  as  the  combined  result  of 
dm  purest  patriotism  and  the  most  ex- 
altea  reason.  But  Doctor  Madden 
knows  for  whom  he  writes*  He  knows 
the  market  £ur  which  his  wares  are 
destined*  He  knows  the  spirit  which 
^  been  at  work  for  the  last  twenty 
years  in  quickening  into  life  all  tluU 
was  most  pernicious  or  pestilent  iu 
the  viewa  or  the  principles  of  the  revo- 
Intionary  leaders; — and  that  his  mar- 
terology  of  the'  rebels,  who  died  upon 
ike  scaffold  or  in  tbe  field,  in  a  cause 
not  the  less  praiseworthy  because  un- 
sucoessful,  will  only  be  the  more  ac- 
ceptable to  a  large  and  an  influential 
cliUs  of  the  Irish  community,  because 
of  his  attempt  to  cover  with  foul  dis- 
honour the  government  by  whom  they 
were  victimued,  and  who,  while  they  in* 
oorred  the  odium  of  their  punishment^ 
should  bear  the  guilt  of  their  imputed 
ccimes.  Legitimate  history,  it  is  true, 
iHB  laugh  to  scoraaQ  such  crude  devi* 
eee»  in  toe  credence  of  which  there 
must  be  as  much  of  blundering  fdly  as 
there  is,  in  the  concoction  of  them,  of 
deliberate  wickedness.  But  not  the 
lesfl^  on  that  account,  wilTthey  do  the 
work  for  which  they  are  designed. 

The  lives  of  the  United  Irishmen 
mwht  be  written  in  two  ways.  They 
might  be  written  as  a  warning,  and 
tbey  mi^ht  be  written  as  an  example. 
They  might  be  written  in  a  spirit  of 
indulgence  for  errors  which  were  but 
too  natural  at  the  period  when  they 
lived ;  and  while  the  hollo wness  and 
emj^ricism  of  their  views  and  princi- 
ples was  clearly  shown,  a  generous 
compassion  for  ^misguided  men  might 
be  suffered  to  temper  the  severity 
of  historic  justice  ;  and  that  mercy 
which  could  not  be  extended  to  their 
persons,  without  compromising  the 
ealety  of  society,  might  well  be  ex- 
tended to  their  memories  by  the  bio* 
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grapher,  in  narrating  their  follies  and 
their  crimes.  But  we  ask  any  of  bis 
readers,  whether  such  is  or  is  not  the 
spirit  in  which  Doctor  Madden's  re- 
cords are  composed  ?  Or  whether,  on 
the  contrary,  the  personal  honesty  and 
the  social  worth  of  these  unhappy  men 
are  not  nuide  use  of  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  the  principles  to 
which  they  sacrificed  their  lives  ?  His 
pages  may,  indeed,  guard  his  readers 
affabst  &e  errors  of  judgment  into 
which  they  were  betrayed.  All  future 
vindicators  of  the  independence  of  Ire* 
lan4.as  a  separate  state,  are  warned  of 
the  evils  of  divided  councils,  the  dan- 
gers which  may  be  incurred  by  rash- 
ness, and  the  golden  opportunities 
wluch  are  sometimes  lost  bv  a  timid 
procrastination ;  but  thej  will  look  in 
vain  for  anpr  adequate  exposure  of  the 

S^t  swelhng  words  of  vanity  by  which 
e  most  delusive  e]q>ectations  were 
fostered,  or  any  indignant  reprehen- 
sion of  the  machinations  by  which  such 
vast  numbers  became  involved  in  the 
guilt  of  treason.  The  impression  of 
all  who  trust  implicitly  to  his  guidance 
in  these  matters  is  simply  this :  '^  Poor 
fellows  I  Their  cause  was  good ;  what 
a  pity  they  did  not  succeed !  Well, 
if  another  effort  is  to  be  made,  we 
trust  their  errors  will  be  avoided. 
England  may  yet  see  that  Ireland  is 
able  to  vindicate  her  own ;  and  when 
that  is  accomplished,  some  justice  may 
be  done  to  the  memories  of  her  brave 
but  unfortunate  defenders."  If  we 
''  have  read  his  annals  true;,*'  such,  and 
no  other,  is  tbe  impression  which  they 
are  calculated  to  j>roduce;  and  aa 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  tem- 
perament of  the  masses  in  this  country 
was  more  sensibly  alive  to  such  im- 
pressions, and  as  an  instrumentality 
now  exists  for  their  production  and 
propagaticm  which  was  wanting  to  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  in  ninety- 
eight— who  had  to  work  up-hill  and 
single-handed  in  a  cause  wbich  now 
moves  upon  a  dead  level,  and  to  the 
acceleration  of  which  a  steam  power 
has  been  applied, — we  have  deenied  it  a 
bounden  duty  to  express  ourselves 
with  strong  disapproval  of  the  spirit 
and  the  tendency  of  the  work  before 
us ;  and  although  it  b  quite  beyond 
our  limits  to  enter  upon  any  minute 
analysis  of  it  as  a  whole,  we  trust  to 
be  able  to  present  to  our  readers  sucb 
samples  of  the  matariak  of  which  it  is 
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obmpot&d  as  tAtj  itrre  to  show  the 
atttmus  of  the  writer*  and  to  dlsahusq 
a  thinking  pubUo  of  the  errors  inta 
wluotk  he  would  faio  mislead  them* 
Ab  Igi^is  fatuas  may  sometimes  be 
made  to  give  an  intelligent  traveller 
light  fDOiigh  to  see  his  £mger< 

We  now  proceed  to  a  notice  of  the 
eontents  of  these  volomee  i  and  while 
ottf  readers)  who  are  prepared  to^ 
Biake  allowanoe  for  the  author's  pre* 
)ttdicet«  will  hkve  reason  to  admire  his 
perverted  indostryi  We  promise  them 
they  will  be  not  a  UtUe  astonished,  at 
bis  credulity  and  his  bUndnees* 
■  The  first  worthy  of  whotn  we  bava 
a  notioe>  is  William  Corbet.  He  wa« 
the  son  of  a  classical  teacher  of  some 
Cmiiieneei  and  born  at  Bally  Thomas^ 
in  the  county  of  Cork.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  entered  our  university ;  this 
Was  in  the  y^ar  1794  |  and  while 
tiiere*  he  formed  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  Thomas  Addia  Emmets 
Hamilton  Rowan^  Curran,  and  other 
dittinguished  meUf  who  had  passed 
ttieir  novitiate^  aad  entered  upon  pub^* 
lio  life ;  all  professing  strong  opinions 
on  sulijects  connteted  with  national 
independence. 

Young  Corbet  caught  the^rev ailing 
epidemioy  and  became  a  flammg  patriot 
before  he  was  out  of  his  teexis.  What 
power  of  thought,  or  store  of  wisdomi 
he  brought  to  •  htt^  upon  the  topics 
which  then  stirred  the  nation's  blood» 
we  afe  not  informed }  suflke  it  to  sayi 
the  rule  Which  was  exercised  by  Ei^ 
land  over  Ireland  was  deUOunced  as  a 
loathsome  tyranny^  whioh  riiould  not 
any  longer  be  endured;  all  rationid 
hope  of  a  practical  ameliorati(m  bj 
constitutional  means,  was  cmitemp* 
toously  oast  aside ;  and  the  young  en*- 
thuslast  fondly  iadulged  in  balcyoa 
visioas  of  prosperity  and  happiness^ 
as  the  meed  of  liberated  and  regene- 
rated IreUnd. 

Corbet  was  one  of  the  students 
who,  in  the  vear  1795,  proceeded,  to*, 
vethef  with  tKe  provost  and  fellows,  as 
w  as  the  cftstle,  to  present  an  addrees 
4o  the  Lord  Liestenant ;  but  then 
separated  Irom  the  prooession,  aad 
made  their  appearance,  a»a  body,  in 
Ffancis-fttreet  chapel,  where  a  meeting 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  being 
held,  all  the  leading  members  bebgy 
as  our  author  observes,  at  that  time, 
members  of  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen.     The  ibllowing  notice  of 


this  ocourreBoe  we  giv«  as  it  la  pra« 
sented  to  us  by  Dr.  Madden  frofia  eM 
of  the  publicatioDS  cf  itie  di^  t-^ 

'*  *  In  the  coarse  of  Mr.  K^egh*a  spaocli^ 
a  great  body  of  the  students  of  the  Uni* 
versitT,  toho  had  been  that  dof  to  preacnl 
an  address  to  Mr,  Grattan^  appeHi^ed» 
and  were  received  with  the  most  en* 
tbusiastic  acdamations ;  eyery  man  Waa 
eager  to  (nconyenienee  himself  for  the|? 
accomflDodation.*  ....  "Ifwaitf 
most  hiterestioff  spectacle,  mdipom^* 
fttliy  agitated  Uie  best  feettngs  of  thi 
heart ;  the  members  Shed  tMS*  |yw| 
they  were  tears  of  rapture.  WJien^tlia 
enthusiasm  had  somevmat  subsided »  Mr» 
Keo^  proceeded  to  congratulate  t^at 
meetmg,  and  the  whole  nation,  on  the 
glofiotis  spectacle  which  then  present«4 
Rself  to  their  view,  the  strongest  proon 
the  surest  pledge  of  that  tpint  qf  tcintoil 
SO  benefidal  to  the  Cathoncs^  so  c««eii^ 
tial  to  Ireland.*'' 

We  arC  not,  therefbr^,  Sttrpriift^  it 
find  that,  in  1796,  he  wis  tme  of  ilit 
students  expelled  by  Lord  Ciai^  ait 
the  celebrated  visitation  of  the  univfltv 
sitrr  which  he  held  at  that  period,  §&r 
a  full  account  of  which  we  rCftr  ^tm 
readers  to  our  number  ibr  Maj^,'lMft 
Our  author's  next  ttoticeof  Mr*  Corbet 
is  as  an  officer  in  the  French- seiE'vl4M^ 
and  connected  with  that  portion  of  tkc 
army  destined  for  a  descent  upon  Ir*^ 
land.  The  following  is  hss  own  ai> 
count  of  his  motivea  &r  leaving  hia 
own  country,  and  taliang^ailvic*  wmdm 
the  government  Cf  Frauoe  t-^  ? 

J 

*'  Inchided  in  the  proscription  of  tte 
friends  of  Lord  Edward  Fitagtrald^  <i 
quitted  Ireland,  my  native  country,  a^ 
tne  age  of  eighteen  ^ears,  and,  imnie»> 
diately  after  this  Irish  chief  had  beeaa 
assassinated  by  the  agents  of  England,! 
was  so  happy  as  to  escape  in  a  ship  gtiimg 
to  Norway,  from  whidi  pUtCe  I  trmtm^ 
\ed  by  land  to  Paris,  and  arrivted  tlM#« 
iime  enough  to  offcr  my  services  ia  tiA 
expedition  ready  to  sau  from  ^eymft 
of  Franoe  ibr  Ireland."  i 

• 

He  was  one  of  those  who  embarkal 
with  Naiqf»er  Tandy,  in  a  Frendi 
brig,  called  the  Amummnh  whea.n 
descent  was  made  at  Rutland  IgiimA 
in  the  eoanty  of  Donegal,  intended  *Sa 
co*operate  with  Hwnberti  'vho  had 
previously  eflBscted  a  Umdte  iU  Riu 
lata.  Upon  the  defeat  of  tha  latt«> 
the  force  at  Rutland  Island  bastfljr'^^^ 
■embarked,  and  narrowly  escape  oaft- 
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tnr^  y  hminff  be«n  atUoked  by  an  Eng. 
Uih  v««fe]i  Srom  the  fire  of  wbiob  tbey 
sufiSertd  OHMkby  And  coropeUed  to  take 
rdbgo  in  tbe  xMsrest  port>  wbich  was 
Berg«B,  on  tbe  coabI  of  Norway*  As 
all  egress  bj  seA  was  prohibited«^tfa# 

et  beiofitttrictlT  blockaded  by  the 
gUsh— Tandy,  Blackwell,  and  Cor- 
bety  resolved  to  proceed  by  land  to 
prance^  but,  npon  their  arrival  at 
Hamburgh,  were  arrested  by  the 
^nthoritiei^  at  the  instance,  it  Is  sup- 
poeed,  of  the  English  ambassador,  and 
e^ftmitted  to  olose  oonfioement.  His 
sufferings  during  his  imprisonment  are 
detailed  at  iet^|lh  by  Mr.  Corbet. 
They  may  have  been  as  severe  as  he 
states ;  but  as  our  readers  will  i^nd 
we  have  some  grounds  foir  doubting 
his  veracity,  we  require  to  be  informed 
of  them  by  some  better  authoritv  than 
his  own.  In  1799,  he  and;  his  fellow^ 
prisoners  were  sent  to  England,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  British  authori- 
ties, bv  whom  they  were  transmitted 
to  Ireland,  and  confined  in  Kilmain- 
bam  Jail*  As  the  account  of  his  es- 
cape: from  this  prison  constitutes  the 
fflBiantJo-  part  of  his  story,  we  defer 
enr  ;eomments  uppu  it  until  we  have 
prasented.it  to  the  reader  in  his  own 
wtards:**-' 

••  •  We  remained  two  years  in  this  pri- 

aoD,  fW«a  which  no  person  bad  before 

escaped.    However,  1  meditated  a  plan 

of  «flfeape»  1h  which  I  had  th«  happioMS 

to  svDoeed,  as  boob  'we  shall  see.    ILlU 

mainham  la  ai  tha  distanoe  of  about  a 

qoarter  of  a  leaffue  from  Dublin ;  it 

vaa  buiU  by  the  £ngliah  government  to 

wmryifi  as  a  state  pri^a  for  tho  revolted 

Irish  Chiels.    It  is  constructed  of  cut 

stone  {pmr9$  de  tailU\  and  carefully 

hanoed  on  every  side.    It  is  surrounded 

\fj  a  waU  of  foj;ty.  feet,  at  a  distance  of 

•bout  twenty  pases  from  the  main  buUdr 

ia^ ;  the  snace  between  the  wall  and  the 

•••tie  is  oivided  into  several   yards, 

fitate  prisoaers  were  allowed  to  walk 

iheve  and  mnuse  themselves  dorioff  the 

day t  but  at  night  we  were  shut  up  m  the 

(uistle.    Sentinels  were  placed  all  round 

the  outer  wall,  so  that  to  escape,  it 

would  be  necessary,  after  having  got 

out  of  tbe  castle,  to  clear  this  wall,  and 

thereby  to  deceive  the  watohfalness  of 

ake  maiw*guards.    This  prmeet  was  of 

^r^rj  dimcolt  exeeation«    The  cironm* 

•teaoesla  whioh  my  country  was  than 

piuvged  inspiired  me  with  a  desire  of  at* 

iempting,  it.    England  bad  just  put  in 

•xeffufeiqu  her  pernicious  project  of  a 

Jtlniott  between  the  two  cquntries ;  the 

Irbli  resolved  lo  oppose  by  force  a  plan 


which  would  annihilate  their  rights,  and 
to  implore  the  assistaaue  of  France. 
The  chiefs  of  the  party,  assembled  in 
Dublin,  thought  that  Blackwell  and  I, 
who  were  at  the  same  time  Irishmen  and 
officers  in  the  French  service,  should  be 
the^  persons  best  calculated  to  convey 
their  wishes  to  the  French  government, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  solicit  its  aid. 
They  communicated  to  us  their  designs, 
and  offered  us  every  assistance  in  their 
power  to  e£Gect  our  escape ;  we  accepted 
them,  and  I  arranged  as  follows :«-! 
agreed  that  six  persons,  well  armed, 
should  come  to  the  foot  of  the  waH,  pro-? 
vided  with  a  ladder  and  cord  forty  feet 
long ;  that  they  should  choose  the  first 
stormy  night  as  the  most  favourable  op« 
portunity,  that  the  noise  of  the  tempest 
might  prevent  the  sentinels  from  hea^^ 
ing  that  which  might  be  made  in  our 
preparatiozu),  and  wait  until  they  should 
be  obliged  by  the  indemenoy  of  the 
weather  to  retire  to  their  sentry-boxes ; 
that  we  would  throw  a  ball  of  pack- 
thread' over  the  wall,  that  they  might 
fasten  their  ladder  to  it ;  that  we  would 
draw  it  to  us,  and  have  them  keep  the 
other  end.  Blackwell  and  I«  on  the 
evening  of  the  propitious  nigkt,  seconded 
by  the  other  prisoners  of  state,  were  to 
remain  hidden  in  the  prison  yard ;  ana 
when  all  would  be  qmet  in  the  castle, 
throw  to  the  other  side  of  the  wall  the 
cord,  forty  feet  lonsf,  by  means  of  apiece 
of  lead  half  a  pouna  in  weight  placed  at 
the  end  of  it.  "We  determined,  after 
having  cleared  the  waD,  to  separate 
from  our  liberators,  and  to  enter  Dub^- 
lia  alone,  to  avoid  suspicbn.  Arrived 
at  the  top  of  JamesVstreet,  through 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass 
into  the  city,  we  should  meet  a  man 
,who,  on  a  signal  agreed  on,  should  go 
Jbefore  us  and  knock  at  the  door  of  a 
house  prepared  to  receive  us.  We 
waited  for  a  lon^  while  the  favourable 
tone ;  it  at  leng^  arrived.  We  made 
known,  by  a  signal  from  our  prison, 
that  we  were  prepared  for  tbe  next 
.niffht,  and  they  answered  from  the  out- 
side, as  was  agreed  on.  Though  the 
hail  fell  heavily,  the  prisoners  walked 
in  the  yard  much  later  than  usual ;  se- 
veral of  them  walked  abreast,  the  better 
,to  conceal  Blackwell  and  I,  who  were 
hidden  at  tbe  extremity  of  the  yard. 
'When  the  guards  arrived,  the  state  pri- 
soners, collected  tn  nuuse  in  the  corridors, 
drew  on  them  the  attention  of  the  jidl- 
ers,  who  closed  the  gates  and  retired 
without  discovering  our  absence.  On 
the  nights  of  the  I5th  and  16th  of  Fe- 
bruary, at  11  o'clock,  according  to  our 
agreement  with  our  friends  outside,  we 
prepared  our  cord,  and  I  began  to 
throw  with  all  my  strenkth  the  lead 
which  was  at  the  end  of  it ;  but  I  met 
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with  a  difficulty  which  I  did  not  expect, 
although  I  thought  I  had  foreseen  all  I 
had  to  encounter.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  e^orts  that  Blackwell  and  I  made, 
we  could  not  throw  the  lead  to  more 
than  sixty  feet  in  perpendicular  'Jteight, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  throw  it 
eighty  that  it  might  fall  to  the  foot  of 
the  wall  at  the  other  side.  In  efPeot,  the 
resistance  from  the  air,  the  weight  of  the 
lead,  that  of  the  cord  itself,  audits  rub- 
bing agamst  the  top  of  the  wall,  were  so 
many  obstacles  opposed  to  our  efforts. 
We  had  exhausted  ourselyes  in  vain  at- 
tempts until  morning,  and  not  being  able 
to  succeed  we  were  obliged  to  hide  our- 
selves as  on  the  eyening  oefore ;  and  we 
had  the  good  fortune  not  te  be  per- 
ceived by  the  guards,  when  tbey  ioame 
to  open  the  gates  of  the  prison.  We 
stole  then  into  our  chamb«r«»  without 
being  dkooTered,  and  went  to  bed.  Our 
fellow-prisoners  saw,  through  thebars  of 
tiieir  windows,  our  Ul  success,  and  did 
not  know  to  what  to  attribute  it.  One 
of  them,  a  respectable  old  man,  who,  in 
his  youth,  had  passed  fbr  one  of  the 
strongest  men  m  £urope,  perceiring 
that  we  had  not  suftdsirt  strength  to 
throw  the  lead  to  the  other  side,  got 
enraged  with  us,  and  exelai«ied,  *if  I 
were  near  you  I  would  throw  jrourselres 
oyer  the  wall.'  I  mention  this  only  to 
show  how  far  our  companions  were 
from  judKingof  all  the  difficulty  we  ex- 
perioiced.  We  might  naturally  expect 
the  next  morning  their  raillenes  and 
their  sarcasms.  They  reproached  us 
with  our  want  of  strength  and  deacte- 
rity.  We  wished  in  yafat  to  justify  our- 
selves ;  they  obstinately  maintained  that 
the  thine  was  not  so  difficult  as  we 
pretended.  They  engaged  us  that  same 
evening  to  renew  our  attempts,  and  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  clever  under- 
took to  throw  the  lead  himself.  He 
took  advantage  of  the  moment  in  which 
we  made  a  party  at  ball,  and,  when  the 
evening  was  fafling,  he  threw  the  lead, 
without  being  seen  by  the  c:uards, 
thought  that  he  had  completely  suc- 
ceeded, and  left  the  cord  on  the  wall, 
hoping,  that  as  it  was  of  the  same  co- 
lour, it  would  not  be  perceived.  We 
had  informed  our  friends  to  be  ready 
for  the  night,  and  we  hid  ourselves 
again  in  the  evening,  during  a  storm, 
accompanied  with  rain  and  nail,  which 
lasted  all  night,  and  favoured  our  ope- 
rations much ;  at  midnight  we  felt  that 
the  ladder  was  attach^  to  our  Cord, 
but  our  friends  on  the  outside  told  us 
after  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
at  first  to  catch  the  lead.  The  tallest 
of  them  had  felt  along  the  wall  in  vain  to 
find  it,  then  another  mounted  on  his 
shoulders,  and  it  was  only  with  the  aid 
of  a  long  cane  that  the  latter  had  been 


able  to  reach  it»  and  could  only  do  ao 
by  drawing  the  cane  up  and  oo/wtl  to 
try  to  cat&it,  which  provies  that  iMit- 
wlthfftanding  t^e  strei^gth  and  dextf^ 
rJBty  vi|fch  vmch  Jhe^  threw  i]l}„  U  did  not 
arrive  to  the  foot  of  tiie  ^^an».as  our 
companions  thougnU,  I  drew  the  eord 
to  me»  .and  bought  the  ladder  4lppg 
the  wa^.  ^hofwoTei;.  maldi^  more  noise 
than  X  thought.  As  i^  was  not  difficult 
to  hold  this  ladde^  X  gave  the  oord  to 
BlaekwisU,  and  1  wpnC  to  Vif  f5«n- 
panioas  to  take  my  money  an4  i»«{»ers, 
whkh  Jhadc^nfidM  totl^em»  fi^fear  tliat 
I  might  be  takeiv  and  they  found  on  me^ 
They  &^%  tbe9»  to  me  through  th^ 
bavs^  •  W^yenX  returned  to  Blackw^l, 
I  found, that  he  had  brolien  the  bord, 
and  that,  the  ladder  l^ad  fell  to  the  other 
side  of  the  wall:  thb  inislon^nne,' whidi 
happened  to  me  a^  the  very  moment 
in  which  1  thought  tj^e  wa^  an^oid  to 
my  misjMwies^  threw  >iue  almost  into 
despair ;  I  had,  but  one  effort  more  to 
make.  ,  I  was  ftimijthed»  through  pre. 
caution,  with  a  second  (^rd  ana  lead, 
but  without  my  companions  knowing 
anything  of  it,  who  would  have  thought 
tins  nsmask  I  look  -^  «i|f  «Qat»  and 
alter  having  prepavedtin^ri)^  I  tkrew 
it,  I  will  not  s^  with  all  the  force  I  was 
able,  but  with  that  energy  whi<^  de- 
spair alone  can  give.  I  owe  my  saibty 
to  this  extraordmary  effort ;  iajMen^ 
bad  already  drawn  the  kdmv  acad 
were  disposing  themseWlMtis  ivtine, 
when  the  lead  Mat  their  ibsL  Tfaey 
took  It  ttp  andfastelMdthe  afirditod  ike 
ladder  to  it  a]»w*'  .IrnotJslii^insliedto 
save  myself  {  but  that;  the>6^gliah  go- 
vei^unent  should  be  j^oraot  of  the 
means  I  employed  to  attain  my  liberty. 
On  that  account  I  was  (bilged  to  dra^ir 
the  ladder  alter  me,  so  mbSti  the  more 
difficult  as  I  was  obliged  to  ^  ft  in- 
side the  wall  bi^re  I  c^dd  getup^  tliat 
I  might  be  able  to  support  myself  out 
in  d^cending.  At  some  distance  firoaa 
the  foot  of  the  wall  was  an  horiaosital 
opening,  barred  and  intended  fbr  water 
to  run  through.  I  passed  through  one 
of  the  bars  a  cord  which  fastened  the 
ladder  to  it,  and  sufficiently  loia^  for 
me  to  hold  by,  after  being  at  the  other 
side  of  the  wall,  and  in  some  wn-r  to 
serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  myael^  so 
that,  when  descending.  It  would  be  jpoa- 
sfble  for  me,  by  letting  go  this  cord,  to 
draw  the  ladder,  yrmk  was  not  &st- 
eoBA  in  any  other  way.-  When  all  was 
ready,  I  mvited  Blae|cweU  to  go  np 
firsty  liut  he  represented  to  me  that  pro- 
bably the  ladder  would  shift  and  totter ; 
that  in  the  bad  state  of  bis  health,  it 
would  be  more  difficult  for  him  than  for 
me  to  settle  it,  and  on  this  aoeount  he 
begged  of  me  to  go  up  irst.  I  then 
mounted)  and  fovnd  that  the   huUar 
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shifted  as  Blackwelf  tbotifl^t.  We  had 
placJed  it  in  rather  ad  indfned  jkwfltion 
with  rega^  to  the  wall,  ^iHthotit  doi&g 
which  we  wbuM  bare  torn  ^r  hands 
and  we  couM  riot  pass  oarReet  fhrou^. 
1  monnted  serfen  or  eight  steps  tolerabW 
welT,  bnt  on  account  of  its  inclined  posi- 
tion tt  turned.  I  was  obliged  to  ascend 
^ith  mybael:  to  the  wafi  widi  mnch 
trouble;  and  had jost  reached  the  top 
^hen  the  step  gave  way  and  I  ffell  seveii 
or  eight  steps.  In  Order  to  remo«nt,  I 
■was  ohKged  to  hold  by  the  ladder,  sup. 
porthig  the  entire  weight  bPmjr  body 
with  hands  only,  as  sairars  do  on  hoard 
ashfjp.  At  last,  arrired  at1±(etop  of 
this  waU,  I  stopped  9oUie  miimtes  to  rest 
myselfahd  recover  breath.  IdeeOended 
afterwards,  but  I  h^d  not  arrrred  at 
the  foot  of  the  ivb3],  when  findhig  my 
strength  compleiely  exh'aasrted  and  no 
longer  able  to  support  myself,  I  let  fto 
the  ladder,  and  felt.  The  persons  who 
were  waiting  fdr  mii  happily  received 
me  in  their  arms.  I  remained  some 
time  senseless.* 

' '  Now  can  any  rational  reader  require 
to  be  toB  that  this  is  all  pure  ilotioti  I 
Let  us  enumerate  a  ftir  of  the  mon- 
strous improhabilitres  whfch  he  is  ex- 
pected to  belieye: — Firsts  that  it  would 
be  praicdcable  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  s«ntii»el3»,wlie  were  to  be  driven 
nto  sbbder  bjr  ar  trranendioua  storm^ 
wbiflh  wae  ta  last  so.  long  as  to  keep 
tbett  bH  iMfHMli  their'aeirtry-boxea  not 
only  #hiie  a  Ikchlei'  was  being  fixed 
agiunst  thd  vhQl  whfoh  they  *were  ap- 
pointed to  guiard,  but  until  all  the 
preparations  within  were  completed 
by  which  the  prisoners  were  to  effect 
*"*heir  enlai^gement:  second*  that  there 
should  be  tnoh  n^Ugence  on  the  part 
of  di»  goflremor  ol^he  jail*  aa  to  per- 
mit the)prisoB«re  to  vcfoain  in  tbevard 
after  their  f^ow-prisoners  had  been 
each  committed  to  his  eeU :  thirds  that 
such  efforts  as  Corbet  describes  could 
have  been  made  without  attracting  the 
notice  of  some  one  by  whom  he  ai^  his 
companions  would  have  been  de- 
noonoed  and  detected.  The  whole 
story  bears  the  stamp  of  falsehood; 
nor  ii  o«r  increduli^r  lessaaed  by  his 
cautious  avoidance  of  all  refereenoe  to 
the  names  of  the  indtvldttals  by  whom 
the  apparatus  for  the  escape  was  pro- 
vided, and  who  were  so  conveniently 
in  an  attitude  of  preparation  to  receive 
him  when  he  dropt  unexpectedly 
from  the  ladder,  as  well  as  to  the  per- 
son into  whose  house  he  vent  after 


spending  the  night  walking  about  the 
city,  and  where  he  found  an  asylum  on 
the  following  mornine ! 

"  The  favourable  time"  for  effecting 
the  escape  wa^,  when  a  storm  was  rag- 
ing, whose  violence  was  to  be  such  as  to 
drive  all  the  sentinels  into  their  sentry 
boxes*  Well,  the  favourable  moment 
came,  and  what  does  Dr.  Madden's 
worthy  do?  He  makes  known  by  a 
signal  that  be  would  be  prepared  ybr 
the  next  night  t  But  how  could  he  tell 
that  the  next  night  would  be  one  of 
rain  and  storm  ?  It  would  seem  as  if 
he  calculated  upon  the  guUability  of 
the  public,  quite  as  much  as  be  pre- 
tends to  have  done  upon  the  careless- 
ness of  his  keepers ! 

But  not  only  would  Mr.  Corbet 
have  his  readers  believe  that  his  escape 
was  efi'ected  in  the  manner  described* 
but  that  his  disappearance  from  the 
prison  remained  a  secret  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  jjul  ybr  several  days  I 
His  account  goes  on  to  say,  that  his 
feUow-pri8oii«rs-^''<^e  better  to  de- 
ceive the  watchfidness  of  the  guards" 
*^  unmade  my  bed  every  day,  as  iflhad 
lain  in  it ;  they  also  ashed  my  food,  and 
every  thing  I  was  in  the  habit  ofmakmg 
me  ofr  Truly  it  must  have  been  a 
weU-governed  prison,  when  state  pri- 
soners, for  whose  security  the  govern- 
ment UHlst  have  been  so  careful  to 
make  due  provision,  could  thus  prac- 
tise upon  the  negl^ent  simplicity  of 
their  keepers  \ 

Having  thus^  as  he  tells  us,  effbcted 
his  escape,  he  remained  several  days  in 
Dublin,  ^  commtadcating  with  the  Irish 
chiefs,"  who  were  bent  upon  another 
•tniggle  for  the  deliveranoe  of  Ire- 
land, and  receiving  from  them  the 
necessary  instructions  for  the  French 
government.  At  last,  by  the  aid  of  a 
nameless  captahi  of  a  vessel*  he  finds 
his  way  to  Liverpool,  where  he  is  con- 
cealed in  the  house  of  a  firiend,  who  is 
also  nameless,  at  whose  table  be  meets 
a  nameless  member  of  parliament,  by 
whom,  however,  he  is  not  known.  A 
berth  is  procured  for  him  in  a  Prussian 
vessel  bound  for  Danvers,  name  not 
given,  by  a  large  bribe  to  the  captam* 
vdioee  name  is  also  imdivulged,  as  well 
as  the  veaeon  why  it  was  necessary  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  perils 
of  the  attainted  traitor.  The  crew, 
by  whom  the  secret  becomes  suspected, 
exhibit  symptoms  of  mutiny  against 
the  captain,  and  refuse  to  take  on 
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board  an  inJividual  by  whom  they 
might  be  compromisea.  Not  one  oF 
thede  wary  mariners  has  been  rescued 
from  oblivion  hy  the  mention  of  hi$ 
name  /  Escape  m  this  way  being  thns 
rendered  impossible,  our  hero  returns 
in  the  boat  to  the  shore.  The  boat- 
men (again  a  mysterious  silence  is  ob- 
served as  ta  names),  tell  their  com- 
rades, also  nameless,  what  they  wit- 
nessed, and  he  is  on  the  point  of  being 
discovered,  when  he  hurries  to  the 
bouse  of  a  friend  {nameless),  who  sad- 
dles for  him  a  horse,  with  which  he 
gains  the  country,  and  having  travellefl 
three  or  four  leagues,  sends  it  back,  he 
does  not  tell  howt  or  by  whom,  nor 
^oes  he  appear  conscious  that  by  such 
an  act  his  own  detection  mignt  be 
facilitated,  and  the  safety  of  his  fnend 
seriously  endangered ! 

He  reaches  Sheflleld  in  safbty,  from 
which  he  travels^  by  public  coach,  to 
Londoi^  where  he  found  Mi^or  Sirr 
had  been  looking  for  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  lie  concealed  both  day  and 
night*  Afler  a  sojourn  of  three  weeks, 
he  presents  himself  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  disguised  as  a  Liverpool  mer- 
chant, and  obtains,  under  that  appear- 
ance, permission  to  embark  in  a  neutral 
vessel  for  Embden.  His  safety,  he  tells 
u$,  was  again  perilled  by  being  obliged 
Ip  act  as  interpreter  to  some  English 
vessels  (names,  not  given)  which  they 
met  on  their  way.  The  conclusion  we 
giv?  in  his  own  words : — 

**  Finally,  we  arrived  at  Embden ;  hav- 
ing rested  there  one  day,  I  set  out  for 
the  Hagne,  where  I  introduced  myself 
to  the  minister  19ernonviIl9  ia  ordei*  to 
obtain  a  paisport  to  Paris.  Tha  joy 
ithot  I  felt  at  again  finding  my««lf  in  tbo 
French  tarriiory,  caade  ma  forgot  all 
my  past  suffariogs  during  an  absence  of 
three  years." 

.  Now  what  does  the  reader  think  of 
4be  gulhibility  of  Doctor  Maddeo,  wbo 
ean  set  forth  such  a  narrative  as  vera- 
^iou»  history?  We  do  not,  for  one 
instant,  suppose  that  he  woiUd  know- 
ingly d[eceive  his  readers  ;  but  that  he 
should  give  credence  to  such  a  tissue 
of  ridiculous  absurdities,  does  indeed 
move  our  wonder;  especially,  as  be 
seems  to  be  in  possession  of  a  document 
by  which  General  Corbet's  escape  might 
be  much  more  naturally  accounted  K>r, 
,7-riuuneIy«  the  account  of  the  disburse 
ment  of  the  secret  service  money  dur- 


ipg  that  period ;  from  wifich  U  wpuH 
appear  that  o^e  whose  name  beara  | 
very  suspicious  re^ei^blanco  to  .tl^at  ol 
the  worthy  whose  marvels  he  reUte^ 
and  for  whose  fame  be  is  so  solidtooEy 
received,  at  various  times,  from  tilt 
Irish  government,  sums  aj^untingi  in 
the  whole,  to  not  less  tha^  one  tnoU' 
sand  pounds.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
the  consideration  for  which  they  were 
given.  The  iofornftation  must  haye 
beeo  doemed  valuable  which  ^as  that 
liberally  paid  for— Corbet  was  trustMi 
by  domestic  traitor*  and  b^  forsiga 
enemies ;  and  be  may  have  been^  abk 
to  mak^  his  oeace  with  the  authturities 
bv  the  frankness  with  which  he  dis- 
closed  to  them  the  designs  and  the 
machinations^  both  at  home  and  abroi^ 
^hich  it  concerned  them  to  know,  and 
with  which  he  was  ao  well  ,af>qttaintfKl 
In  the  second  repprt  of  the  oommit- 
tee  of  the  House  of  Lords*  on  tiM 
state  of  Ireland,  which  was  presented 
in  1801,  we  have  the  following  state- 
pent  respecting  the  sources  of  tho 
private  information  v^hich  the  fforero. 
inent  received,  and  by  whiwi  iey 
were  enabled  to  detect  and  defeat  the 
plots  of  foreign  and  domestic  traitors  ;— 

"  They  have  already  stated  that  mtick 
of  the  information  #hich  has  enaWed 
the  government,  from  thn^  to  tiai, 
to  de(w!t  and  gnard  aggbiM  thte*  va- 
Jeota,  is  of  a  naiovo'wSkdi'CMMtot  «v«r, 
without  «xtr«vie  iiieoii«oaieao#  ordaa- 
gW,  be  disclosed.  The  aslbly  <tftaib- 
Yiduals  woo.  resting  oa^.tho  jtuth  gf  g^ 
yernment,  have,  with  great  haaaroti 
themselveSj  contrlbutea,  by  their  secr^ 
communications,  to  avert  the  public  dan- 
ger, would,  too  probably,  in  many  la- 
stances,  be  sacrfficed  by  suoh  a  Acb- 
sure.  Many  <^  tha  secret  chaaaeli  af 
authentio  wHanBatioa,  frbm  wideh  ao 
aassh  advantage  has  baen  ^sriyed  al 
critical  parioda,  would  be  ckHod  for  (k 
future  I  and  the  effect  iateiuled  by  tbe 
legislature  in  renewing  too  snapWion  ^ 
the  habeas  corpus  act,  would  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  defeated; 
while  sources  of  intelligence  wonld  be 
laid  open  to  our  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  wMoh  ft  H  Ughly  naterial  to 
ike  permaneat  hiteraata  of  the  pobKff. 
aarefeUy  to  eoaaMl" 

It  i«  joani&st,  therefore  that  Cor- 
bet waa  just  the  vary  poraopi  thfly 
wanted;  And  that  neither  Thoiaaa 
Iveynolds  nor  Jenuny  CBden  did  bet- 
jteir  service  in  the  witnaaa  box^  thfo 
he  would  do  in  the  councQ  chamber,  if 
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Milr  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
ih'&ke  important  dUclosures.  Hta  ftr- 
tv9tAt  just  then,  in  Ireland,  was  as 
great  a  God-send  to  tlie  government 
«s  that  of  Whittington's  eat  in  the 
cfoctntrt  where  the  king's  palaice  was 
Infested  by  rats.  And  We  do  not 
thfnh  that  ne  was  at  all  over-paid  by 
the  sums  which  he  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived out  of  the  fund  which  was  spe- 
dally  set  apart  for  the  reward  of  such 
Services  as  he  could  rendelr. 
'    yh^  •'escape,**  we  are  told,  took 

t>lace  in  the  February  of  1801 ;  and 
n  the  April  of  the  same  year,  Napper 
Tandy,  his  fallow-prisoner,  was  tried, 
and  found  gutlty,  at  Llfford,  of  having 
appeared  in  arms  against  his  lawAil 
JBOverelgn,  in  the  descent  upon  Rutland 
Island,  where  he  was  aocompanled  by 
Corbet.  Had  the  latter  remained  in 
XM^son,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  avoid  including  him  in  the  same  in- 
^ctment;  and  had  he  been  publicly 
pardoned,  his  treachery  to  his  fbllow- 
traiton  would  have  been  made  known. 
To  C9nnive  at  his  gaol-breakmg  was, 
ihereJTore,  a  very  convenient  device; 
And  we  can  much  more  easily  under- 
stand the  &cilitie8  which  would  be 
Horded  for  enabling  him  to  find  hie 
way  out  of  prison^  than  the  omniverons 
credulity  which  could  receive,  as  Gos* 
pel  troths,  the  series  of  prod^es  io 
which  he-  avew  that  he  was  ii^ebted 
#Mr  hk  flyraeulous  enlargement. 
.  The  Mm  ie  whk^  we  refer  appeared 
4»**Tbo  World,"  weekly  newspaper, 
B#July  16, 1 8411  j  aadthecopy  to  which 
"we  are  indebted  for  the  above  infer* 
Tiiat!Qn,is  alpresent  in  the^ssession  of 
91r  George  Cockbum,  of  Shangana« 
iiear  Bray,  who  would,  we  are  sure, 
if  properly  applied  to,  indulge  any 
geirtlemaB  wHh  i^  perusal  of  it* 
-  Having  reaehed  Parte,  he  resumed 
Msf  laee  in  the  French  service.  Bo- 
^Miparte  was  then  First  Consul,  strid- 
ing rapidly  towards  his  Imperial  eleva- 
tion; and  the  flaming  Irish  patriot, 
to  whom'  the  government  of  England 
was  ai^uBsupportable  tyranny,  becomes 
a  boQd-siave  to  the  most  bloody  and 
profligate  «ystoiii  of  misrule,  whether 
democratic  or  despotie,  that  ever  ex- 
isted in  the  world ! 
*-  When  Spain  was  invaded  by  Napo- 
leon, an  act  of  treacherous  aggression 
'^hich  not  even  his  most  thorough-go- 
ing pwrtinms  pretend  to  justify,  Gor- 
1>^  was  amongst  the  troops  by  whom 


its  liberties  were  to  be  cloven  down. 
He  was  with  Masaena  in  the  retreat 
from  Torres  Vedras,  Where  cruelties 
the  most  frightfal  were  perpetrated 
upon  a  defenceless  peasantry.  He  was 
with  Marmont  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca^ and  wad  present  at  the  sieges  of 
Alnneda  and  Ciudad  Eodrigo  in  1810. 
He  waf  present,  also,  at  the  battles  of 
Eutaen,BautBen,  Warschen,  Dres den» 
and  Lei^sic,  in  Germany,  and  no  doubt 
distinguished  himself  as  agallaaltok 
dier.  But  what  is  to  be  thought  of  Me 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged?  Was 
it  such  as  to  justify  him  m  renouncing 
his  ties  of  allegiance?  Where  was  li- 
berty then  f  Suppose  his  ironerial  mas- 
ter to  have  succeeded,  and  that  the 
Continent  was  agdin  prostrate  under 
his  power*- 

>•  And  Sttfope  like  i^  may  beftxQ  him  Uj* 
Of  which  he  gaye  at  Vlfl|  or  took  ftw«y,'* 

what  would  become  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  nations  ?  And  suppose  the 
British  empire  to  have  sunk  under  his 
arms,  what  new  form  of  constitutional 
government  would  arise,  under  French 
protection,  from  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  Irish  phi* 
lanthropist,  who  had  been  driven  from 
his  own  country  by  his  passionate  de- 
sire for  universal  »eedom  ?  Alas  !*^ 
can  a  doubt  exist  in  any  rational  mind 
that  a  most  erindmg  despotism  would 
be  thus  established,  and  that  a  ruler 
would  be  placed  over  us  whose  little 
finger  would  be  heavier  than  the  loins 
of  any  former  tyrant  ?  And  it  was  for 
this  our  patriot  hero,  par  exeettenee^ 
was  fighting  against  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen under  Wellington,  whose  glo* 
riousdeedsgave  the  first  decisive  check 
to  the  proud  invincibles  of  France,  and 
shed  the  first  gleam  of  hope  upon  ra- 
vaged and  desolated  Europe  I  Nor  it 
this  the  only  instance  in  which  the  re- 
bel against  his  lawful  king  has  proved 
an  instrument  of  tyranny  the  most 
Iruthless  in  the  hmi^  of  a  more  abso- 
lute and  energetic  despot,-  and  thus  be- 
come a  traitor  to  the  very  principles 
which  had  first  seduced  him  into  trea- 
son! 

The  risible  faculties  of  the  intelli* 

fnt  reader  will  doubtless  be  moved 
the  naivete  with  which  Doctor 
adden,  in  the  following  observation, 
would  fain  represent  the  pardoned  re- 
bel as  a  grievously  injured  man,  and 
the  country  against  which  he  fought, 
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jiiiily  punish^  for  its  injustice  to  biub 
^  Imng  deprived  of  **  his  glory  /*' 

"For  the  following  particulars  re- 
spectisg  General  Corbet,  I  am  iadebted 
to  the  stirTiTiDff  members  of  bis  family 
in  Ireland,  with  which  I  close  this  me« 
moir  of  a  man,  of  wbose'glory  his  coira- 
try  was  depriTed  by  the  priTileged  fa- 
naticism and  the  protected  iiMoIenoe 
and  rapacity  of  a  contemptible  fiMStion, 
for  whose  sordid  interests  the  covntry 
was  governed  which  gave  him  birth/' 

We  need  not  say,  that  if  he  were 
fonnd  as  a  rebel,  in  arms  against  the 

foTemment  of  any  other  country  in 
lorope,  he  would  bare  had  very  bttle 
opportunity  afforded  him  of  sig^lizing 
himself  by  any  exploit!  wlaax  wouQ 
redoond  to  his  fame.  In.  Frances  h^ 
would  have  been  hurried  to  summary 
execution,  and  the  guillotine*  or  the 
bullet,  would  have  put  a  speedy  termi- 
nation to  his  career.  In  Kussia,  if  bis 
life  was  spared,  the  knout  and  Siberia 
would  have  been  his  pcNrtion ;  and  in 
any  of  the  .G^man  states,  very  good 
care  would  hajire  been  taken  that  be  did 
not,  while  a  wretched  existence  was 
suffered  to  remain,  pass  the  Uinits  of  a 
loathsome  dungeon.  But  in  Englancl, 
tyrannical  England,  compromised  as 
he  was,  his  life  was  spared,  and  his  li- 
berty was  very  little  restricted ;  and 
he  was  suffered  to  depart,  and  find  a 
domicile  in  another  country,  where, 
separated  froiaL,)iis  treasonable  asso- 
ciates, it  might  be  charitably  hoped 
that  a  better  spirit  would  take  posses- 
sion of  him,  and  that  what  he  witnessed 
of  ^e  treatment  of  similar  offenders 
under  other  rulers,  would  serve  to  im- 
press upon  him  a  due  sense  of  the  mer^ 
which  he  experienced  irom  his  own.  It 
is  not  our  bent  to  bear  with  any  severity 
upon  a  wretched  man,  reduced  by  his 
own  misdeeds  to  the  deplorable  alter- 
native of  pimnff  with  want,  or  taking 
service  with  his  country's  enemies. 
But  surely  the  *'  glory"  of  the  course 
which  he  adopted  may  well  be  left  to 
those  "  who  glory  in  their  shame  ;** 
and  the.  country  of  his  birth,  which 
escaped  his  parricidal  violence,  must  be 
poor,  indeed,  in  heroes,  if  die  caonot 
well  afford  to  relinquish  any  claim  to 
the  military  reputation  whieh  he  ao^ 
quired,  in  favour  of  the  country  of  his 
i^ption. 

Napper  Tandy,  who  had  been  hia 
fellow-prisoner,  was,  as  we  have  stiited^ 


tried,'coa?lcte4,  and  s^teaced  to  hm 
banged,. at :i.i£^>rd, about  one  mo&Ul 
afiter  his  r9putade8«mi^^>l9  yjlinain- 
haw ;  bat  ^xp^ri^nced  the  cl^mvmmj 
^  govenmeiit,  whi^h,  as  might  Immps 
been  expect^dr  he  grossly  atbopeA. 
When  onoe  out  of  the  eeimtiy,  1m 
scornfully  refused  to  Acknovledg^e  maj 
obligation  to  those  1^  whem-  Ins  for- 
feited Ule  had  been  speeds  an4  Accrib- 
ed  aUf^getb^r^to  t£e.^itArve|riLi«»>of 
Bonapart?^  the  merey  wb><P^'wheilw» 
wisely  or  Qin«;isely»  wnf  ^tended  tm 
him.  .But  wo  utiefly  di^Miev^  that 
any  foreign  menaeei^  could  ,h|ive  hmd 
tfa^  9lj^6s^  .efieotiUpen  tilt  ^btm^ex,- 
isting  Brij^h  '<ahioel  ia:  tJMt  treat* 
ment  of  competed  fn»l9£M9ter8  $  and 
wlnla  wer  do  n^  «Qtifri5  •cqfot  Lord 
CornwalUs  ofn  oolpdbls  o^bict  of 
the  ends  of  justice  in  his  je^ireto  ^cm-^ 
ciliate,  by  a^  v^  liberaU^  the  ida- 
feated  faclioOf  we  utterly  r^e<st  ftba 
notion  that  a  sftkJiey  and.i^  sta^mmaiy 
such  as  he  was,  f^oM  be  ynftftWiaQd  m 
such  a  naatter  by  the  in^tiiktlhsefitof 
an  unpriaoipled  eaea^]F- 

The  desoenjb  upen:  Rutlead  Ukai 
was  intonded  ji^ct  <HH9«iNttoj.wUh  ofl# 
which  had  been  .{^eidimly  ^^Bcted  at 
Kiilalat  where  the  fopoe  andet;  Hunar  ~ 
bert,  who  was  aqeenu^mpied  by^fMoa  of 
the  Irish  ref^g^e8,  hs4  a  tenq^erary 
success  I  hat  were  fimlly.defoied  hj 
Lord  Lake,,  at  BaMynaiauekr  and  a& 
made  prisonersj  the  disaflhq<ad  Iriab 
who  bad  joined  ilheir  nm}m$  Mmg 
abandoned  to  the  fato  oC  all.tfai^oni^ 
who  take  aa  active  pmri  with  the:in-> 
Yader. 

At  Castlebar,  where  our  troops  ez- 
perienoeda  repulse,  the  artillory,  wfaldl 
was  admirably  served,  was  commaadad 
by  our  respected  fellow-townsman,  Biaf 
jor-Oeneral  (then  Captain)  Shorta], 
*who  oommaads  the  Magaaine  Fort  in 
the  Phcanix  Park.  The  Freneh  were 
advancing  in  line/  and  the  captain  stood 
observing  them,  and  waiting  for  his  or- 
ders to  fire.  ^  Now,  CaptunShortal," 
said  General  Hutchinson,  who  waa 
near  him^  **  Now  is  your  time ;  fire  !* 
'<  I  am  perfectiy  ready,  sur,"  said 
Shortal;  ''but,**  looking,  steadily  at 
the  advanoing  enemy,  >'  u  you  wait  for 
about  a  jpdinuto  and  a  hal4  I  tiunk  wa 
ahalli.havB  tibem  at  more  advaati^ga. 
At  piasflut,  H  I  fir^  I  may  kili  a  man 
here  or  there;  but  it  will  not  che^ 
the  advance ;  it  would  be  bootiess  mur- 
der.   But  if  you  will  cover  tbi«  liowit- 
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2tr  hj  a  4»eii  of  Lord  Ro^kti'a  fox* 
hontai^  whil^  I-  oonrey  it  to  yosdet 
point  o^  the  ro«di  where  I  can  lake 
thenf  itt  flaiiky  twrneihtog  dediive  may 
be  done.*'  The  0etieral>  who  saw  at 
once  that  lie  iwgM  trust  to  the  skill 
and  thei'^burag^  of  lib  offioert  said^ 
•*  yerj  well,  as  yon  pHease*'*  The  or- 
ders  w«re  accormngfy  given,  by  which 
the  inoTement  -  Ihue  indicated  was 
promptly  made ;  and  as  anon  as  ever 
the  enemy  came '  into  a  positioo  to  be 
comman&d  by  a  flanking-  %tei  th^  gon 
was  tmmasked,  and  tokl  so  terribly 
upon' their  line>  that  they  were,  for  a 
moment  thrown  into  complete  confli* 
sion.  Bnt*  they^  quickly  rallied  ^  and 
barings  fcn^med**  coliriBti,  were  advan* 
cine  ag^nyWha»a  second  shoti  directed 
with  malar  precision,  so  damaged  and 
dieooiteertiBd'them>  that  any  fbrther  at- 
tack Was  tmthe  point  of  being  aban- 
doned %  andoirdeirs  were  actuaHy  given 
with  that  view,  wlfett'  the  misconduct  of 
some  of  the  troops  who  had  not  been 
*yet  engaged,  threw  the  victorv,  which 
was  all  bat  in  owe  bands,  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels  and  the  invaders.  The 
disaster  occnrred  on  this  wise : — Some 
nilitia  reghnents^  the  Kilkenny  in 
partioolar^  were  sdsed  with  an  nn- 
aeo6ontable  panio^  and  fired  at  random, 
and  out  of  distance ;  which,  beiiw  ob- 
served by  the  officer  to  whom  Hum- 
bert had  entroMed  a  flank  movement* 
with  A  view  to  cover  Ins  own  retreat^ 
lie  promptly  andgaRali^convertedthe 
feint  into  a  real  attAck>  and  came  dash- 
;Iy  in  upon  6t»  men  under  the  cover 
own  smoke.      General  Hut- 


oftbe 


cbinson,  seehig  that  all  was  lost  (for  tiit 
troops  were  ronning  in  all  direction^ 
notwithstanding  all  that  their  officers 
could  do  to  restrain  them.  Lord  Or- 
monde having  broken  bis  sword  upon 
one  of  bis  own  men,  while  endeavourk^ 
ing  to  rally  the  fugitives,)  said  to 
Sbortal,  *'  Captain, you  have  done  your 
duty  wcdl ;  there  is  no  use  in  your  stnr- 
ingbo^  any  longer;  save  yours^" 
<<  Not,  general,"  said  Shortal,  ^'untll 
I  spike  this  gun!*'  It  was  when  he 
was  in  the  act  of  performing  this  duty* 
that  a  baU  from  the  musket  of  a  French 
officer,  struck  him  on  the  head.  He 
fell  senseless.  But  the  gallant  fellow 
who  acted  as  hisbombadier,  rushed  for- 
ward with  a  handspike,  and  beat  out 
the  French  officer's  brains ;  and  that 
man,  Shortal,  who  slowly  recovered* 
having  suffisred  much  from  his  wound* 
never  lost  sight  of,  until  he  saw  him  a 
commissioned  officer  in  his  nu^esty's 
service. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  exact  aftd 
full  account  of -this  little  transaction 
has  been  given  by  any  of  the  writers 
who  have  undertaken  to  narrate  it. 
What  we  have  now  set  down,  we  have 
had  from  the  lips  of  Mi^or- General 
Shortal  himself,  who  still  survives  to 
tell  the  Ule ;  to  whose  skill  andbravssy 
in  the  field  his  gallant  enemv  bore  m 
honourable  testimony;  and  who  hail 
lived  for  half  a  century,  in  the  neigb> 
bourhood  of  this  city,  oeloved  and  r»* 
spected  bv  all  who  know  him,  as  tha 
gentlest,  the  most  modest,  and  the  most 
honourable  of  men.* 

The  French  are  severely  blamed  by 


*  The  followfng  is  the  account  which  Bur  Richard  Mosgrave  gives  of  this  actien* 
Our  readers  will  see  into  what  serious  errors  he  has  been  betrayed : — 

"  Captain  Shortal,  who  commanded  the  artillery,  took  post,  with  two  cnrrioto 
guns,  in  fhmt  of  the  first  Ihie,  consisting  of  the  6th  infantry,  and  the  Kilkenny^ 
who  were  a  Kttle  to  bis  rfght,  to  support  that  flank ;  the  two  battalion  guns  iS* 
tached  to  the  Kilkenny  militia  be^  on  his  left,  separated  by  the  road,  but  paralkl 
to  him.  He  left  the  two  other  onrniDle  guns  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  an  opsia 
space,  under  Lieutenant  Blundel  of  the  artillery. 

"  They  remained  in  this  situation  till  near  eight  o'clock,  when  the  enemy  a»» 
peared  in  columns,  advaamng  over  tiie  rising  ground  in  front.  When  the  Frendi 
general  viewed  our  line,  he  covered  his  column  deep  with  rebels,  dressed  in  Frendi 
uniform,  to  draw  the  ^e  on  them,  and  from  his  men.  A  numerous  rabble,  iHio 
were  all  plunderers,  attended  them  also. 

<*  When  they  had  nearly  gained  the  summit  oftbe  hill,  a  round  shot  from  Cap- 
tain Shortars  right  gmi  struck  tho  head  of  their  column,  and  nearly  divided  It 
in  two  pafrts.  -  This  made  tiiem  fkll  back,  seemingly  hi  confusion ;  but  in  some  time 
advancing  again,  a  shot  from  the  teeood  gun  straokthem  with  the  same  effect  as  the 
first,  with  this  difference,  that  the  pari- of  the  column  on  the  right  of  where  the  shot 
entered  nuhed  forward  (about  nCty  yards)  to  the  cover  of  a  house,  on  whiolk 
the  captain  found  it  necessary  to  oiroct  his  fire  against  the  main  body,  and 
soon  succeeded  in  driving  them  back.    After  this  the  enemy  disappeared  for  a  Um 
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4w  tH>t  making  urms  for  their  rebat 
"ttooeiates^  whoi  they  Ihemsdiveft  8W< 
Tendered ;  as  if  any  enofa  proponUoi^  ok 
their  behalf  would  have  been  listened  to 
ibrasingle  moment!  Thesepoori^llows 
H  is  impossible  not  to  plty^  as  their 
follj  was  even  greater  than  their  gnilt ; 
jmd  they  suffered  severely  in  the  gene- 
ral route.— that  d^tiruotion  whieh  they 
'wo«Ad  have  brought  upon  oth«ffS>  bebg 
"visiMd  With  an  awftil  retribvtiofi  upoi 
themselves.  But  fbr  their  leaders,  wb« 
^sedneedthem  into  rebellion,  we  havo 
'^liot  the  same  compassion ;  nor  would 
%e  see  justice  divested  of  any  of  het 
ierrors*  in  the  measure  of  punishment 
irhidi  was  dealt  out  to  them,  when 
ihey  were  made  amenable  to  the  out*- 
raged  laws;  ffrievously  a»  humanity 
tttust  deplore  tine  saoriHoei  wUeh  wero 
4k6ee8S8ray  ttaide>  and  the  delusions  tO 
"iprhich  !lo  many  men,  in  other  respeot* 
uprijght  and  honourable,  fell  vietlms.  ' 
Some  convictions  and  executions  fol- 
fowed>  of  persons  in  a  respectable  stii^ 
^on  in  llfb^  who  were  proved  to  have 
•Bee^d  connected  with  the  eoerov.  One 
Vould  thiidc,  in  reading  Dr.  Madden's 
-^kccount  of  them,  theAtho  repressive  or 
V^tdiatory  severitiee  to  widen  govern^ 
tatiA  bad  recourse,  weref  £k>  many  w«i«> 
ton  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  an  un* 
"tilVendiDg  people.  He  declaims,  patho- 
IscaHy,  against  the  enfbrcement  of  mar* 
ttal  law  in  ^  disturbed  districts ;  but 


he  d<lef»ttot.slat«^  t|Mktb«fo»o  tlwt  esc 
tremity  waa  resorted  to,  the  ooiwtry 
%ni»  retie«lated  by  a  network  of  treat 
900,  a  ^foreign  eaeo^  had  ibroatMiod 
Iiivii8m»aiid  had  aotfsudly  aceompli^hiid 
a  landing  in  feroe  upon  our  eaoras— * 
and  a -system  of  terroriim  and  of  msmp 
itnation  hiwl  so  obfttrnoWd  the  avenneft 
to  justioer  that  loyuMtU  coold  find  net- 
^1^  M^stynor  protection  in  t^o  ordu 
»ary  adminislratioa  of  the  lair.  TW 
kte  Lord  Lovdonderry,  thai  Loi4 
CAtlereagh,  in  Juvtifying  the  ttOMOrw 
ioftho  Irbh  government,  rolbmdto 
|^lMeswkere,iohi8kBowle4ko,<'oo«rt»» 
martial  vrere  utting^  not  of  his  majo^ 
l7\»  fHToeSi  bat  of  vehols  in  their  «w« 
oaiBp,  in  whieh  thsy  proeoeded  to  trj 
«ad  to«xeouto  thoeo  wfaooi  they  calM 
lrttltori*.^that  is,  who  did  not  adhevo 
to  them."  Inetanoet  weM  addnoad 
by  varioufr  Irish  membere,  **  of  the  \n^ 
practicability  of  oondaeting  legal  pvo* 
oeedif^  in  the  ordinary  way :  Jurova 
and  witneseea  had  been  muffdored  bv 
the  rebekf  threatming  letters  ha) 
been  written,  to  keep  fknilies  in  alam  I 
In  some  plaoes  the  jivora  tbemselTeB 
wweprejudk)ed  hi  fkvourof  ther^elai 
or,  if  boneet>  how  oonld  they  pedbraa 
thehr  Unties,  when  their  wives  aad 
children  were  in  tears  for  fear  of  Ao 
oonsequenees?"  Among  othen,  M*k 
iUehard  Marthi,  of  Cralwaj,  a  man 
whose  sympathies  were  all  on  the  ado 
of  the  people,  and  whose  humant^  wm 


inmuies,  when  they  advanced  a  third  time  In  the  same  dii^setion,  bat  eadeavoarii^ 
%Q  destroy  the  effect  of  the  shot  by  forcing  some  cattle  hito  their  front.  IntMs 
httempt  they  were  ulse  fhistrated,  and  obnged  to  retire  under  eover  of  (Im  luH. 
In  %  snort  tim^  they  were  perceived  deploving  from  the  centre,  which  was  performed 
in  a  quick  and  masterly  style,  with  the  mes  very  open.  In  this  manner  their  lino 
sdvaneedy  uMil  it  was-eontiguoos  to  th^  pla^  from  whence  th^  oolumn  had  be«i 
previously  obliged  to  retire.  Here  it  was  that  our  infantry  committed  a  fiftti^ 
•Mftake,  in  beginning  to  fire  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  could  produce  no  eifect, 
|rii]ch  Uie  enemy  imputing  to  panic,  or  the  want  of  Judgment^  rushed  ri^ntUj 
forward  to  some  hedges  hnmediately  in  our  front,  under  cover  of  which  they  coo- 
tiaued  to  advance  in  detached  parties,  and  without  preservtag  any  regular  Uno^ 
and  at  the  same  time  extending  tneir  win^s  with  an  evident  de^i^n  of  out-flaahiM 
us.  In  this  situation  they  did  not  rosist  |um  sufficiently  with  their  musketry  i  aM 
in  A  very  short  thlie  after,  the  detachment  which  was  posted  for  the  sol^  porpose 
of  imp^ortUur  the  guns,  retired,  leaving  behind  the  ^aUant  Jdajor  Aioock,  oTtlio 
£iUieany^  who  was  wounded. 

«..  VUwas  still  hoped  that  they  would  havf  rallied  in  rare  of  the  guns*  when  tkej 
perceived  the  execution  made  by  the  canister  shot;  but  they  ran  off;  and  Cn^taiu 
Jibortal  hsd  onl^  time  to  fire  three  rounds,  when  the  enemy  rushed  in  on  his  nght, 
and  would  certainly  have  put  him  and  all  his  men  to  death,  but  that  H  is  supposed 
their  amunition  was  expended.  While  Captain  Shortal  was  at  the  brttchin  of  hia 
«m,  he  was  closed  by  a  French  officer  who,  having  fired  a  pistol  at  him,  and  missed 
him,  was  on  the  point  of  drawing  his  sword,  but  tka  captain  kaoeked  him  doim 
nrhh  his  fist,  and  then  retreated.^' 
I   This  ezttaet  is  from  "  Memoirs  of  the  P&ferent  Rebellions  in  Ireland,"  pagoa 
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sti^^ii  fh^  iat  that  of  Di**  Maddeoi 
rtr*ttny-  crtber  pseudof-phihititbroplst^' 
d^dared  the  «oereiv6  meuiir«B  abM- 
hifely  tieoessary  in  the  then  «taCe  «# 
frefetitd;  andeombatedthe  amendmenta 
whieh  i^med  at  the  mitigation  «f  aome 
cT^te  severer  enaetments,  with  his  o«n- 
ft)tnarT  shrewdness: — "  He  thought  aD 
pa!fi8  hest6wed  by  the  honse  on  amend* 
^eQts,  like  a  perpetnal  apptopriation 
of  tJiat  which  was  intended  only  as  a 
temporafy  measore.  No  person/'  ho 
M^  ^  wfad  had  a  term  of  tlMraomon1^8» 
wottid-  bestow  cfithiBi'  eost  or  care  in  tho 
repdrfng  of  a  bouse ;  it  was  better  to^ 
let  ftio  thiti;  die  as  it  was,  than  make 
k  appear  aB  a  measure  of  tlie  united 
0&rnament>  to'be  ptfrsned  Ibr  an  inde^ 
initetimer*  Lord  Clare  stated  thai 
two  Vyf  fho  Judged,  go^ng  to  hold  th^ 
iiisk&t  In  a  distant  conntj,  were  at^ 
tMted  not  manr  milM  from  the  capital^ 
hj  SL  bOdf  of  rebels^  and  onlyesesped 
Bemg  murdered,  "by  the  rebels  ne* 
{electing  their  usual  precaution.  Their 
ieirranU  had  Hot  been  bribed,  and  the 
l^stboVSy  tui'nSug  quick  about,  the^ 
dscaj^ed  from  I9i6  snare.  To  disturb 
Ifie'admmiKtration  of  Justioe^^  he  ob* 
serVedi  «'had  been  the  prmcipal  object 
^  the  conspirators  ;**  and  averred  that» 
If  every  criminal  received,  previous  to 
Ixis  trial,  a  list  of  Jurors  and  wHnessee^ 
l^efore  this  dav  appointed  for  that, 
^nine-tenths  of  them  would  l>e  mur^ 
dered.'^t 

The  fbllowing  brief  but  pithy  de- 
acription  has  beni  given  of  an  attempt 
to  gnpple  with  the  atrocities  of  the 
disturbers,  by  the  ordinary  operation 
of  the  law.  During  the  trial  of  some 
men,  indicted  for  murder,  it  is  said, 
"th»  attorney-general  was  pale,  the 
jorors  were  perjured,  the  assassins 
escaped,  and  the  witnesses  were  mur- 
dered. **  We  ask,  would  if,  or  would 
it  not,  be  a  mockery,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  to  deal  with  such  culprits  as 
orduary  offenders? 

But  tiiese  are  pr^udiced  witnesses, 
who  had  an  interest  m  misr^resenting 
the  state  of  the  countrv.  Be  it  so. 
Let  Dr.  Madden  take  tne  full  benefit 
of  such  fuia3san\ptioi^  wbiob,  however, 
we  by  no  means  admit  to  be  a  lust  one ; 
and  let  us  learn  .something  of  the  ter- 
ril>l6  vigour  of  the  system  of  the  United* 
Irishmen,  from  one  of  the  most  honest 
as  weU  as  the  most  active  of  themselves. 
James  Hope,  of  Belfast,  still  Hting, 


tfiUB  ^feseribes  the  summary '^ttsfS^ 
#Mch  was  about  to  be  Visited  upeu  ^iHt 
fbr  a  suspiehm  of  favvtag   betraVl^ 

"  After,  having  formed  a  society,  flpd 
obtained  a  deputation  to  Belf^t,  I  tQ' 
turued  to  the  north,  to  report,  and  wa4 
again  sent  to  Dublin  to  complete  the  or- 
ganization among  the  workmen.  I  got 
to  work  on  my  smvaf,  and  the  dreleof 
friends  faiereased  {  setieHea  were  fbnKid 
thiwigil  tteaeily  a»d  liberties,  and  foiw 
mm  ooanexioBS  were.ren0wed ;  b«t  tlM 
impnuiwoe  of  mf  eomrade  brought  ua 
•gai^  under  suspicion.  He  was  a  JProy 
ti^tant  f  t  a  Presbyterian.  One  of  tlie 
Publin  societies  had  entrusted  a  secret 
of  some  importance  to  him,  and  there 
was  a  breacn  of  confidence  on  his  part; 
I  was  brought  under  suspioidnunjustly-J 
and  iK^hoiit  oansef  however,  it  waa 
thought  most  pradest  to  drown  as  both } 
Ibr-whieli  purpoee  an  af^ointment  was 
made  with  us  to  attend  a.  meettUg  oqft^ 
side  of  ibe  Ciroalar-road,  by  the  jiid^ 
of  tlie  Boyal  Canal,  where  six  men  were 
appoiuted  to  n\eet  and  drown  us.  We 
kept  the  appointment  until  it  grew 
dark,  and  returned  to  our  lodging.  Od 
going  to  work  next  day,  1  observedmy 
^employer  change  colour  when  I  appeal^ 
ed.  I  inquired  what  was  the  matters 
I  insisted  on  his  oandUUy  iafecming  me 
what  oansed  Ua  agitaitfen.  Thetnith 
ome  out^-J  was  suimeoted  of  having 
betrayed  the  Aeoret  which  my  comrade 
had  /djvulged.  I  had  been  denouuoed-^ 
my  doom  had  been  ponounoed — and 
the  man  who  had  left  nis  home  to  exe^ 
cute  his  murderous  commission,  had 
been  accidentally  prevented  from  oarry- 
ing  it  into  effect ;  he  had  met  a  com- 
rade on  the  way  to  the  place  of  appoint^ 
ment,  had  accepted  an  invitatlou  to 
drink  iirith  him,  and  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pointment expired  l>efore  he  quitted  the 
public  house. ' 

Such,  we  believe,  to  be  an  honest 
statement.  Not  so  the  comment  of 
the  old  United  Irishman,  by  which  he 
would  fain  insinuate  that  the  above, 
and  all  such  atrocitieSfWere  to  be  traced 
to  Uie  machinations  of  government» 
who  thus  sought  to  bring  into  dis- 
credit the  noonendlng  innocents  with 
whom  he  was  connected — an  imputa- 
tion utterly  unsustaiued  by  any  evi- 
dence, and  whose  extravi^^t  absurdi- 
ty does  not  need  exposure. 

Such*  then,  was  th^  state  of  the 
country  to  which  measures  of  severity 
were  to  be  affiled ;  a^d  to  oomplain 
of  them  as  exceeding  the  limits  of  con- 
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•titatiofi*!  mlc^  would  h%  to  compUin 
of  th«m  for  the  odIj  circumstunce 
by  which  they  conld  be  rendered  effi- 
oadoos.  Upon  a  dispassionate  surTev 
of  the  historr  of  this  disastrous  period,  - 
it  is  our  deliberate  opinion^  that  had^ 
an  J  thing  less  of  rigour  Ghavaotarized 
the  proi^edings  of  govemmeaty  trea- 
son would  have  been,  for  a  season  at 
leasty  triumphant,  and  the  ooqntry' 
miist  have  been  handed  oyer  to  a  band 
of  remorseless  assassins,  for  pillage 
fox  conflagration,  and  fbr  murder* . 
The  humane  men  of  the  union  mi^ht 
deplore  this,  as  they  did  the  burning 
at  Scullibogue»  and  the  massacre  upon 
Wexford  hridge.  But  they  could  not 
prevent  it.  'Ae  infuriate  spirit  which 
they  had  evoked  would  not  be  con- 
jured down  at  their  biddiuff^  or  re- 
strained in  its  ravages  by  tneir  com- 
mand. The  blood  which  they  had 
enabled  it  to  taste  would  but  inflame 
into  madness  its  passion  for  more; 
Ireland  would  become  one  vast  charnel 
house  of  loyalty*  befbra  its  sanguinary 
cravings  for  vengeance  would  be  satis- 
fied ;  and  many  even  of  those  who 
were  amongst  its  early  instigators, 
would,  in  the  end,  becoaie  its  tletims. 
Thadc  God  that  Doctor  Madden  has 
had  to  write  of  the  defeat  and  not  of 
the  suooesses  of  those  whose  ill-starred 
enterprises  be  narratesi  and  whose  me- 
mories he  would  fain  enshrine  in  the 
admiration  of  his  readers. 


Bi^t  we  ha^e  already  exceeded  o« 
,  limits  for  this  number,  and  most  defcr 
^  ihe  next  aiiy  further  notice  of  ^Mse 
volumes.     That  the  writer,  or  oom- 
■  piler,  has  been  industrious  and  active 
'  m  Mardhiiig'  fbov  'tad  bring^in^  toge- 
ther, tiie  matd^s  of  which  hiawm 
is  composed^  it  would  be  wrong  to 
deny..    He  iiai  compassed  earth  and 
sea  to  mak^a  proselyte.     But  that  his 
account  lof  the  irish  Rebellion,  and  of 
'  Hn  traiJtpcawho  figured  in  it,  b  that 
of^'bliaded.'Snd  inveterate  partisniy 
must  be  manifest  to  every  oompetsnt 
and  candid  ioquirerf 

Of  the  typographical  executioa  of 
,  the  work  we  cannot  speak  with  praise  ; 
and  we  rej^^ret  it,  because*  dissenting  as 
we  do  from  the  principles,  we  admire 
the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Di^^  who  haa 
done  whatever  in  him  lay  to  give 
encouragement  to  Irish  talent  and 
industry  in  the  line  of  politics  whidi 
he  has  adopted.  But  in  this  instance 
he  has  boMt  vary  badly  served.  We 
have  already  mavked*  in  two  -of  tba 
vekunes,  nearly -one  hundred  errora  of 
the  very  gixMsesti  kind.  Surely  Doe- 
tor  Madden  should  have  attended  to 
this.  Not /only  lire  many  ofhia  own 
passaM  rendered  4otd>tful  or  obsonre, 
bat  m.  worb  *s  it  stands,  is  a  ^Ba- 
grace  to  the  press,  and  may  be  aa- 
riously  injurious  to  the  publishing  in* 
terest  in  Ireland. 


To 


ON  Hsa  METH  daV. 


Rail,  winter's  h«*ald  I  bleak  November,  hail ! 

Tho*  storm  and  tempest  mar  thy  sunless  brow. 
Throughout  thy  term  tho'  gloom  and  cold  prevail, 

I  greet  thee  harbinger  of  winter's  snow. 
Others  may  find  thy  aspect  dark  and  chill. 

Brightest  of  all  the  twelve  thou  art  to  me ; 
No  sunbright  season  can  my  bosom  fill 

With  such  deli^bt,  as  comes,  dark  month,  with  thee. 


n. 


The  balmy  breath  of  fair  and  gentle  spriae, 

Bears  not  such  pleasure  to  my  lonely  heart ; 

The  warmest  hues  of  ardent  summer  bring 

No  charm  like  thine,  all  cloudy  tho'  thou  art* 
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Sapremelv  favour'd  over  all  the  rest 

Of  thy  conipanions  in  the  sun's  oareerf 
1  love  the  advent  of  thy  ragged  hreast» 

Cold  $ag!tt&riti8,  dark,  but  ever  dear. 

III. 
The  natal  dpey  «f  natare's  brigfatast  gem. 

To  thee  awarded,  by  the  high  decree 
Of  nature's  author,  forms  the  diadem 

Thai  orowns  thee  kine  of  all  the  year  to  me. 
Thus  I  i>tjoice  to  h^  the  happy  day 

That  ttshertd  jnto  life  the  perfect  one ; 
DeepthfilMngi  pjeoeoret  through  my  bosom  play 

To  greet  thj  hiiihHlay,  Mtuty's  paragon. 

IV. 

On  this  anspicious  day  land  nature  tried, 

.    To  rival  all  her  skill  had  wrought  before ; 
And  forth  to  heaven  with  swiftest  wing  she  hied,   ' 

To  cull  materials  from  the  immortal  store. 
As  sculptors  from  the  finest  living  forms, 

Select  the  models  of  their  god-like  art. 
She  chose  the  rarest  of  celestial  charms. 

To  form  the  matchless  idol  of  my  heart 

V. 

,  Wi&  eaotioQt  skill,  and  niofliy  praotited  eye. 

From  o«t  that  nUEant  ^[uazy  she  dioMi, 
The  ornaments  fit  imnortahty. 

Her  ttiaster<jpieee  of  beau^  to  compose. 
From  one  she  took  a  noblv  formed  head. 

She  was  a  Credan  of  the  olden  time  \ 
On  whose  eicpansbre  fbrehead  might  be  read, 

CommaBdiag'  geoiusy  and  a  mind  sublime.  . 

VI. 

Beneath  the  finely  pencilled  brows  she  placed 

The  soul*s  expositors,  two  lustrous  eyes 
Of  deepest  brown,  transcending  those  that  gfraced 

The  proud  sultanas  of  ftct  eastern  skies. 
Too  arched  the  nose  of  Rome's  fair  daughters  seemed. 

Too  straight  were  those  of  Greece  her  eve  to  please ; 
.So  mingling  what  of  each  she  perfect  deemed. 

She  formed  a  feature  lovelier  far  than  these. 

vn. 
An  ang^  hovVing  through  the  ethereal  vault. 

Paused  in  her  flight,  the  beauteous  work  to  view ; 
And  gazing  fondly  whUe  the  artist  wrought. 

Applauding  smiled,  then  spread  her  wings  anew. 
Nature  that  instant  caught  the  mouth  and  smile 

Beaming  with  heav  nly  tenderness  and  love ; 
And  every  witching  line  she  moulded,  while 

She  stamp'd  them  current  firom  the  realms  above. 

vin. 
A  form  to  suit  a  head  so  wondrous  fair,' 

Among  Ciroassia's  beauties  now  she  sought ; 
And  choosing  ev'ry  rounded  limb  with  care, 

Achiev^  a  figure  with  perfection  firaught. 
Withgraiieful dignitv and qaeen*like  air. 

The  bead  was  plaeed  upon  the  lovely  neck ; 
While  rich  in  symmetry,  ana  beauty  rare. 

The  heaving  bosom  rose  her  form  to  deck. 
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IX. 

With  admiration  and  inteOM  delight* 

Pausingi  upon  her  worlt  kind  nature  gased, 
And  like  Pygmalien^  daaaled  with  the  e%ht. 

Worshipped  the  beauty  that  he^  skill  had  raised. 
Then  orownM  the  lovely  being  with  a  ndnd 

Of  highest  exoeUenoe,  where  genitv  rare 
And  brightest  talents*  happily  combined* 

The  glorious  trinttiph  of  h^  power  declare. 


Within  the  gentle  breast  a  heart  she  plaoed. 

Full  of  emotions  of  celestial  dye ; 
With  ev*ry  high  and  noMe  feeling  graced* ' 

Cherished  by  angel*  through  eternity. 
There  warm  philantlmopy  in  ample  store* 

Cbntroird  by  Judgment*  hows  its  sorVeign  sway ; 
There  beats  the  pulse  of  pity  evermore* 

And  fbonts  of  charity  exhatwtless  play. 

XI. 

The  heav'rily  choir,  by  St.  Cecilia  led. 

Had  just  commenced  their  morning  hymn  of  praise 
To  nature*s  author,  when  with  bended  head 

She  mutely  listened  to  the  .bo%  th^  raise  |   . 
Then  quickljr  seizing  the  iniq;»ired  soul 

Of  music  animating  that  fair  band* 
Conferred  it  freely^  and  withoot  control^ 

Upon  ihe  beauteous  oreature  of  her  hand. 

xu« 

A  voice  erpreesive  of  melodloua  tfaooght* 

Speaking  the  harmony  within*  that  flowed 
In  richest  tones*  she  from  tha  leader  eaughti 

And  with  the  precious  gift  her  charge  eadowed. 
'•  'Tis  well*"  she  aaid,  **mj  pleasing  taek  is  dooe^^ 

Behold  the  model  of  creation's  power-*** 
Conisat  I  gaae  upon  tbever£gct  one-** 

Wisdom  and  virtue  be  her  parting  dower/* 

xiu. 
Thus  launched  upon  a  fond  admiring  world* 

Thy  bright  career  one  changeless  course  hath  been 
Of  triumph  over  hearts,  while  round  thee  curled 

The  incense  offered  unto  Beauty's  Queen. 
Foremost  among  thy  vassals  stands  the  bard 

Who  now  salutes  thee  with  his  feeble  lay. 
Looking  to  merit  as  his  best  reward. 

One  smile  from  thee  upon  thy  natal  day. 

XIV. 

Chide  not  the  heart  that  offers  €t\us  its  praise,  . 

Thou 'art  its  ruler — thine  'twill  ever  be* 
Thine  is  the  power  its  fondest  hope  to  raise. 

Or  plunge  in  the  abyss  of  misery* 
It  may  be  madness  that  inflames  my  brdn, 

Suggesting  thoughts  time  never  can  remove. 
I  only  know  that  rea^n  speaks  in  vain— 

f  call  the  impulse  simpljf,  pl^ly*  love. 
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AVOLPIIE  THtBBf. 


Ot  all  liviog  statesmen)  there  ia 
none  more  stroogW  marked  hj  peea-* 
liar  hidiridoalitj  thto  M«  Thiers ;  of 
all  Uving  statesmen^  there  ia  none 
whom  it  is  so  difficult  to  sketch.  He . 
rsaemhles  those  portraits  corered  by 
fluted  glassy  which  present  strikiag 
fbi^es*  but  whi^  totally  change 
with^e  point  from  whieh  jou  view 
tiMBS.  M*  Thiers,  as  a  joornalistt  in 
tbe  bureau  of  the  NatiatuUt  or  the, 
oolamns  of  the  Comtituiumnel^H^ 
Thiers  in  the  tribune^  assiulkig  the 
iDiBistr7-*-M.  Thiers  in  the  same  tri^ 
bune,  as  president  of  the  council,  de^ 
fimding  cabinet  measures«-M.  Thiers* 
the  hbtoriaa  of  the  consulate — M* 
Thiers  at  the  head  of  his  hospitable 
boardf  in  the  splendid  halls  of  his 
mansion  in  the  Place  St.  George,  are 
Afferent  indiTiduah,  jet  the  same  per# 
sonage^  and  all  marked  by  strongly 
ebaraoteristio  features. 

Bom  poor,  he  had  wealth  to  make 
— born  obscure,  he  had  fame  to  ac- 
quire. Having  failed  at  the  bar,  he 
became  aa  homme  dg  iettres ;  and,  as^ 
pinngto  distinotio&  in  political  life^ 
ne  ealtsted  in  the  ranks  of  die  liberal 
party,  more  from  neoesaty  than  from 
inclination.  It  was  the  only  Uarty  then 
open  to  a  parveais  and  an  aaventurer* 
He  oommenced  by  some  grotesque  re« 
vivals  of  revolutionary  associations, 
and  costumed  himself^  la  Ikmiom 
Like  other  persons  of  lively  imagina- 
tion, he  was  devoured  with  wants,  and 
was  indebted  for  the  first  means  of 
gratifying  them  to  the  munificent  spirit 
of  M.  Lafitte.  Hb  r^utation,  how* 
ever,  whatever  esthnate  may  be  made 
of  i^  is  the  creation  of  his  own  ge* 
Aiiis,  aided,  certainly  by  opportunity, 
for  without  the  occurrence  of  the  re* 
Yoltttion  of  July,  M.  Thiers  would 
probably  now  be  nothing  higher  than 
the  idol  of  some  literary  coterie  in  a 
provincial  town. 

M,  Thiers  is  now  in  his  forty-mintk 
year,  having  been  bom  at  MarseiUei^ 
on  the  Idth  April,  1797.  Hbfathcr  wu 
a  locksmith,  and  belonged  by  family 
Mid  descent  to  the  working  class  $  bis 
tnother  gave  him  an  origin  a  shade  less 
liuBiblclMHagdesoended  from  amer  can>- 
^^le  fkniily ,  whose  rsversesteduced  her 


condition  to  the  level  of  her  husband* 
It  has,  Ibwefore,  been  truly  observed 
tbi^  M.  Thiers  was  not*  **  in  coming 
lAto  the  world,  cradled  on  the  lap  of  t^ 
duchess."  In  childhood,  as  in  yonthf 
he  had  all  the  disadvantages  of  poverQr 
imd  obscurity  to  stniggle  with^;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  hehad  those  ad* 
vantages,  also,  which  a  necessity  for 
exertion  always  affords  to  those  iii 
^hom  great  twuts  are  combined  with 
insatiaUe  ambition. 

The  condition  of  his  parents  would 
have  excluded  him  from  the  advan^r 
tages  of  education,  were  it  not  for  tluf 
influence  of  some  of  his  maternal  conr* 
nexions  who  had  sufiioient  sagacity  t^ 
discover  in  the  child  traces  of  intellect 
tual  endowments  sufficiently  apparent 
to  excite  an  interest,  by  which  he  was 
placed  on  the  foundation  in  the  Imper 
rial  Lyceum  at  Marseilles.  His  pro* 
gross  there  soon  justifled  the  discri- 
mination of  those  to  whom  he  owed 
the  opportunities  of  education  thus 
aflbrded.  He  was  loaded  with  scho* 
lastic  honours. 

The  course  of  education  established 
at  these  institutiens  under  the  Em? 
pire,  was  mainty  dh'ected  to  milb- 
ta7  qoalifioations,  and  consequently 
the  exact  sciences  held  a  prominent 
place,  and  distiaetion  in  these  was  the 
surest  road  to  honour.  From  the 
first  M.  Thiers  manifested  a  decided 
aptitude  for  this  department  of  i^s 
studies,  and  obtained  high  honours 
in  it.  The  traces  it  left  on  his  mind 
are  visible  in  all  bis  writinirs  and 
speeches.  But  for  the  events  of  1814* 
45,  his  destinatioQ  would,  probably, 
have  been  different ;  but  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  and. the  Restoration,  direotv 
ed  his  talents  into  other  channels,  and 
at  eighteen  he  entered  himself  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  school  of  law,  at  the  city  of 
JiiXt  in  Provence,  not  far  from  hi^ 
native  place. 

Here  he  became  the  friend  and  in- 
separable companion  of  a  youth  who, 
like  himself,  sprung  from  the  lower 
strata  of  society,  had  his  fortune  to 
make,  and  Mi  within  him  the  instinct 
which  prompted  the  pursuit  of  fame 
in  letters  and  hi  politics.  The  two 
driends  prosecuted  together  their  pro- 
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CmmoimU  studies^  were  AdmiH»d  t0 
practiiia  at  law  the  saane  day^  wer^ 
eompetitors  for  tha  aaoM  pri«M»  aji4 
destinad  to  purwia  togetbei^  4wui|^ 
the  remainder  of  tbeir  career*  a  eem* 
men  oeur^e.  T^  have  aever  a^ 
parated.  Through  poverty  and  weabb 
-4ii  the  obsonrity  of  the  gurret»  aad 
the  splendour  of  the  palaoe»  they  have 
•till  beeoy  aa  ia  beyhoodt  hand  in  haad. 
This  friend  was  M.  Mignet. 

With  little  natural  iadiaation  for 
the  dry  study  of  the  law>  the  two 
young  friends  obeyed  a  oomnon  in« 
•tinct^  and  gave  themself  es  up  to  the 
more  fascinating  pursuitoof  literaliire^ 
philosophy,  history*  but  more  oiyo'  ■ 
eially  poli^iesy  and  the  ambltioas  and 
amring  spirit  of  Thiers  soon  ackaow* 
Mgod  a  presentimei^  of  the^brilliaiit 
fhture  which  awaited  him.  Ahr«ady 
he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  a 
par^  among  his  feUow-stodeats.  Ai* 
rea^  he  ei^faged  in  debatesy  and  ha« 
rangued  his  comrades  against  the  go* 
Temmeot  of  the  restoration.  Already 
he  evoked  the  memory  of  the  empire^ 
and  appealed  to  the  glorious  deeds  of 
the  republic*  It  will  be  easily  be* 
lieved  that  such  a  turbulent  spirit  was 
soon  upon  the  black  list  of  the  pvo£M^  • 
aorsy  execrated  by  the  commissary  of 
police*  worshipped  by  the  studentSt 
and  that  his  activity  and  talents  were 
as  sure  to  lead  him  to  schoUs^  -  ho«^ 
sours  as  his  superiors  were  uawiUmg 
to  c^fer  them  on  him. 

An  amusing  and  charactaistiOianecT 
dote  is  related  of  this  early  period  of 
his  career.  A  prize  was  offered  lor 
oompetition  in  1919,  the  sul^ect  of 
which  was  an  eulogy  on  Vauvenargnes, 
by  the  Academv  of  Alx.  Thiers  do* 
termined  that  he  would  compete  for 
this  honour,  and  accordingly  sent  in 
his  manuscript  in  the  customary  man- 
ner, accompanied  by  a  sealed  packet 
containing  the  name  of  the  author, 
not  to  be  opened  except  the  composi- 
tion was  declared  successful.  It  nad, 
however,  transpired  that  the  author  of 
^  piece,  which  was  beyond  compa* 
risen  the  best  of  those  which  were 
tendered,  was  the  turbulent  little  Ja- 
cobin, who  had  excited  to  such  a  de- 
gree the  fears  and  hostility  of  the 
profotsors,  who  were  chiefly  royalists. 
Jt  was,  conseouently,  declared  that 
the  prize  would  not  be  granted  to 
any  of  the  pieces,  but  would  be  post* 
poised  to  the  following  year.    When 


the  Bitt  ye«r  airtved,  tha 
Thiers  was  again  ofbead  « 
hot  to  the  ininfta  ^UUgfafr^tha  mm. 
pedart*  a-composilMn  had  bea»trtffa». 
mittaA  from  Pm%  iaciwiertMy^ti- 
pevior^ia  whiah  thafriaaWMMwandsd; 
but  in  order  to  eempantate  Thietv 
foriha  decisien  of  ^  pMHidiigyHMr» 
they  giMted  him  a»  mmmUr  idMci^' 
is  aa  oflMal  aehnowljdgwmt.  a£Jfaia 
piece  bevif  held  the  seeead  piwa»of 
meriti 

Oa  4MniMB  the 
the  aMM  of  the 
the  pvke  tlielf  waa  awarded*  theiaato^^ 
nWhmsat^md  wartifiaattea  ^  ^iio  i 
feseors  amy  he  ^ftonafiivad  at . 
that  4he  iadtfidaal  oa.  wkaia  Ikaj 
m«t^  eetfrr  thehaaaon  was  M*.  Ttian 
hiaiself.  Infoct,  he  had  oauaad  the 
seeeadiifeiyioba  traaesrihsd  hj  a»- 
other  hand,  and  more  com[4ately  to 
bHadfoU  the  jadgesi  had  aeat  it  to 
Pari^from  whsaoe  it  hadhaea  §m^ 
warded  to  them,  thus  anpeeamv  tbaaa 
wUh  the  idea  that  it  caoie  from-a  Pl^ 
Hslan candidate*  Bothtlia  priiaaod 
the  aGce»mJt  were,  in  m^^  of  ^bm  haati 
liftyoftbalMadaoftha 
ferred  on  Thiers. 

At  the  bar  of  Aix,  Thiers 
fonnd  that  it  was  vain  to  stru^la 
against  the  disadvantages  of  hb  hnrtk 
in  a  place  whcia  .Hkt  homhleaaaB  aad 
obscurity  of  his  origin  were  ao  a^to- 
riou^and  where  the  tapnt  oimtibb* 
CKW  had  never,  been  repreeaed  even  in 
theheat  of  the  Revolution.  ImnelW 
by  a  common  feaeling,  and  full  of  aspi- 
rations after  future  fame,  his  friend 
Mi^;aet  and  himself  datermiaed  to  seek 
thenr  fortunes  in  Paris,  i^ere  alone  ge» 
nin«,  as  they  thought,  could  sunnoant 
the  difficulties  which  were  oppoeed 
to  it*  They,  accordingly,  pac^ed^iy 
their  little  all,  put  themiBelves  intotM 
banquette  of  the  Diligence,  and  atart* 
ed,  on  a  fine  morning  in  July,  1621, 
for  the  capital,  as  ri<£  in  talents  and 
in  hopes  as  thev  were  poor  m  cash. 

During  the  first  months  of  th^  re- 
sidence In  Parisy  the  two  adventurers 
took  a  lodging  which,  smce  their  ar- 
rival at  wealth  and  distinction,  has 
been  visited  with  aa  much  interest  aa 
the  house  in  which  Shak^peare  live4» 
at  Stratford«oa-Avon,  is  viewed  by  the 
worshippers  of  the  peat  dramatiaU 
and  its  descriptioa  ia  mmiliar  to  all  the 
lovers  of  French  ^terature.  Ia  a 
dirtyi  dark  street,  near   the  palaia 
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^jMV  In  tile  most  crowded  «id  boIsj 
p«(*  «£  Pmt^  J91I  aMend  bjafUglit  of 
tlipi  ifllo  a  gloomj  and  miaeraUe 
lofeqg»lw»a,  in  ike  ^(^  floor  of 
wJMi  1^  ftnokod  dow  ooadootg  yim 
into  tiro  «nidl  roems,  optninff  one 
fron  tde  o«bor>  wliioli  was  the  dw^tt- 
iijf^^ace  ••#  tw>o  men  whose  oeli^ritj, 
wnUb  a  fbw  short  jears  afterwaMts, 
filed  the  world.  A  eoaunon  chest  of 
drawers,  of  the  cheapest  wood*  a  bed 
to  mateb*  two  nwh-Wtoa  ehairsy  a 
little  rickety  nutwood  table*  iMapable 
of  reetiog  stea^ly  on  iu  ^st,  and  a 
white  oartaiot  filmed  tiie  inventory  of 
the  furniture  of  the  abode  of  two  men* 
one  4^  whom,  in  a  Isw  jeaM^  rose  to 
the  oAce  of  pnnie  ninmer  of  France, 
and  the  other  to  the  highest  place  in 
tiM  historical  Hteratore  of  that  coon- 
try. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  two 
friends  in  their  obscnreatti<^  and  hare 
since  partaken  the  sumptnoos  hospi- 
tality of  M.  Thiers,  in  his  sj^endid 
mansion  in  the  Place  St.  GeOrge,  will 
ftid  abundant  food  for  reflection  on 
the  viinsiitudes  of  human  alEMrsy  and 
will  admit  that 

•*  Th«re  !•  a  ti48  in  the  alBdn  of  men, 
Which,  teken  ei  the  flood,  leeda  on  16  ftrtime.** 

Ifig^net  had  broufffat  from  the  south 
introductions  to  M.  Chatehun,  then 
principal  editor  of  the  Courier  Fran- 
cais,  to  which  journal  he  immediately 
became  a  contributor.  M.  Thiers  had 
found  means  to  introduce  himself  to 
the  notice  of  Manuel,  who  at  that  mo- 
ment had  been  raised  to  the  h^est 
pitch  of  popularity  and  influence  by 
his  violent  ezptdsion  from  the  Repre- 
sentative Cbamber,  at  the  instance  of 
the  ministry  of  M.  Yillele.  Manuel, 
in  whose  vems  dso  flowed  the  warm 
blood  of  die  south,  received  Um  with 
the  utmost  cordialitv  and  kindness, 
presented  him  to  M.  Lafitte,  under 
whose  auspices  he  was  received  among 
the  writers  for  the  CanstUutiaimel, 
which  at  that  epoch  was  the  most  in- 
fluential journal  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  This  laid  the  fl>undation  of 
the  fortune  of  M.  Thiers.  It  was,  in 
frkot,  all  he  needed;  it  was  the  oppor- 
tunity which  fortune  placed  in  his 
path,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
turned  it  to  good  account. 

The  traces  of  his  genius  wore  soon 
ooosptcnous  in  the  columns  of  tiie 
Vol.  XXVUL— No.  167. 


ContHMiemelp  «nd   his   name   was 

rnouneed  with  approbation  in  all 
peHtkml  eotsries  of  the  opposition. 
He  soon  became  a  constant  and  adnir- 
od  frequenter  of  the  most  brilliant  sa- 
Icvis,  aiid  was  counted  among  the  most 
eeleemed  friends  of  Lafitte,  Casimir 
Per4er,  and  Count  Plahaut  The  Ba- 
ron Louis,  the  most  eminent  financier 
of  that  day,  received  him  as  his  pupil 
and^est. 

His  natural  endowments  were  ad- 
rairabhr  calculated  to  enable  him  to  turn 
to  profit  the  innumerable  opportunities 
which  were  thus  opened  to  him.  Com- 
bining a  memory  which  idlowed  no- 
thing to  escape  it,  with  an  astonishing 
fluency  and  mdckness  of  apprehension, 
he  was  enabled,  without  neglecting 
those  exigencies  of  the  daily  press  to 
which  he  was  indebted  for  his  eleva- 
tbn,  to  pass  much  time  in  society, 
making  much,  hearing  more,  care- 
fully depositing  in  his  memory,  as  food 
for  future  msditation,  the  matter  of 
his  conversations  with  the  leading  ac- 
tors in  the  great  drama  of  the  Kevo- 
lution  and  the  Empire.  These  he 
passed  in  review  with  a  keen  and  ob- 
servant eye :  the  aged  survivors  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly ;  members  of  the 
National  Convention ;  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred ;  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly; of  the  Tribunate,  Girondists, 
Mountainists,  cenerals  and  marshals 
of  the  empire,  diplomatists,  financiers, 
men  of  the  pen  and  men  of  the  sword, 
men  of  the  head  and  men  of  the  arm. 
He  conversed  with  them,  questioned 
them,  and  extracted  from  their  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  and  their  impressions 
of  the  present,  inexhaustible  materials 
for  future  speculation. 

As  M.  Thiers' relations  with  society 
became  more  extended,  he  was  ren* 
dered  sensible  of  those  material  incon- 
veniences which  result  from  straitened 
pecuniary  resources.  Fortune,  how- 
ever, of  which  he  appears  to  have 
been,  even  from  infancy,  a  favourite, 
soon  came  to  his  relief.  He  had  be- 
come acquainted,  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Paris,  with  a  poor  and  obscure 
German  bookseller,  named  Schuburt, 
who  passed  fbr  aperson  of  some  learn* 
11^,  but  whose  knowledge,  in  fret,  ex'^ 
tended  little  beyond  the  mere  titles  of 
books.  This  individual  had  conodved 
an  extraordinary  predilection  for  M. 
Thiers.  He  acted  as  hb  secretary  and 
his  agent,  aougfat  for  him  the  documents 
2  F 
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for  hkxQi  and  in  a  vord#  hirad  fi))r  ]um 
A  more  mtabie  lo^^^ing  thaa  th»  attic 
in  ^hioh  the  tiro  firiaadt  bad  imtaUed 
^homaelvaiw on  tlMir  arrival fromtiia 
ao«th»  Thif  hunble  but  ardent  ad- 
ttut9t  had  o^n  ipoken  with  entbuai- 
Attn  to  M.  Thiers  of  his  countrymao^ 
M.  Cottiw  proprietor  of  the  AUg&imms 
Zmiwugf  or  Atig^nuf^  OoMitU,  as  a 
remarkable  man  who  had,  by  honorabb 
ltidMtr/»  acquired  an  immeiwe  fortane, 
of  which  he  iMbde  a  noble  use%  Qnr 
glnallj  a  bookaeller»  he  had  become  a 
•Bobte^and  as  snob  was  receiTodAnd 
.*okitowleiff«d  by  the  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy of  his  cottntrj-«4he  proudent 
jnA  most  etdusive  in  £aroDe  (  a 
iLiipU  master  of  a  printing-ome^  he 
was  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the 
4Bost  iflaatrloas  of  the  age^  the  kings 
of  Prnssta^  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria, 
«f  Goethci  Sehillingi  Schlegeb  and 
^ha  highest  nobles  of  Saxony.  By 
jncans  of  his  journal^  he  became  the 
depository  of  Uie  confidential  measnres 
of  all  the  goveromesta  which  made 
those  treaties  between  Northern  and 
Southern  Oermanjr»  on  which  the 
'OOinmercial  prosperity  of  the  country 
rislad.  Jost  at  this  time,  it  happened 
that  a  sham  in  the  prooerty  of  the  Gm- 
Mm^69iiiktl  was  offered  for  sale.  Schu- 
bert determined  to  splu*e  no  exertion  to 
procure  it  for  his  idolThienh  With  this 
view,  be  /ictuaUy  started  for  Stutgi^i 
there  persuaded  Cotta  to  lend  the 
ftuids  necessary  for  the  nurchase»  re»> 
turned  and  realised  his  object  Half 
ikm  revinne  arising  from  this  share 
<which  wes  then  considerable)  was 
^aofd  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Thiers. 
This  arrangement  remained  a  secret^ 
and  M.  Thiers  ^as  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  reputation  of  being  joint  propria* 
tor  of  the  Con»Ututi9m^  the  most 
ii^uenttal  journal  of  Paris,  This  act 
of  generosity  was  generally  ascribed 
at  the  tiaae  to  M.  Lafitte^  who  was 
ffefteialy  quite  citable  of  it,  and  with 
whose  knewn  munifioence  it  was  qnite 
in  kee^ng.  The  poverty  of  Sch  ubar t, 
which  from  day  to  day  increased,  xen* 
^ered  him  the  last  indivi4ual  who 
eeuld  ha^e  been  supposed  to  he  abl# 
to  bring  about  such  an  event  One 
Vhe  knew  (his  unibrtunate  and  jBnthu* 
tiaetie  par^n  ha4  alleged,  that  after 


If  4  Thiers  had  «rri#nd  at  the  < 
mf  his  power  and  greatneas*  hcmatp  «• 
n  burning  day  in  summer  on  the  Go» 
logne  roadf  along  the  bank  of  the 
&hine»  a  poor  man  whnni  affiiiotiott 
smd  fatigue  had  oppressed  tosneha 
degree  as  partially  to  alienate  his*n» 
derstanding.  He  was  then  being  oomt 
ducted  to  his  family  at  his  native  tawn» 
He  k>oked  at  the  narrator  with  a  v» 
cant  stare  without  reoognixin^  «aa 
whom  he  had  so  often  seen  wUhhis 
^Etvourite  proteg€.  This  wmtchod  inr 
dividual  was  Sehnbart,  the  most  toai* 
blithe  most  devoted^  and  theiaoal 
forgotten  of  the  fi'ienids  of  the  inle 
jkrime  minister  of  France.* 

The  coorse  of  life  that  Thiem  patrv 
sued  at  this  time>  and  ib  which  hw  Las 
since  persevered  tbroi^h  all  the  faril* 
liancy  of  his  snccesses*. affords  aa  in* 
strnctive  lesson  to  those  who  aspire  to 
elevate  themselves  and  straggle  na  ha 
did  against  the  disadvantages  of  iHrtfai 
position*  and  even  of  person  and  nyui* 
faenk  He  rose  atfive  in  the  merainf^ 
and  from  that  hour  till  noon,  i>|hpiied 
himself  to  the  labours  of  the.  jo«r»al« 
^hich  soon  in  his  himds  qnintimlad  ka 
receipts.  After  having  thus  ^rotod 
six  hours  to  hard  labour,  which  most 
persons  consumed  in  sl^p  or  idleneas, 
he  would  go  to  the  ol^ce  of  the  pa^Mt^ 
and  confer,  with  his  colleague^  amaiw 
whom,  were  MM.  Etienne^  Jay,  And 
£veHste  Desmoulin«  Hie  evsninga 
were  passed  in  society,  where  ha  soogtit 
not  only  to  extend  his  connexions  but 
t^  noUect  information  which  he  weU 
knew  how  to  turn  to  account  In  aa* 
oomplishing  this  olject^  some  struflo^ 
was  necessarily  maintained  to  subdna 
the  disadvanti^es  ofhis  j^ysical  def»cta> 

In  stature  he  is  diminutive,  and  al» 
though  his  head  presents  a  lu^  fore* 
need,  indicative  of  intelleotual  power* 
his  inures  are  common.  His  %piira 
clumsy,  slovenly,  and  vulgar.  Aa 
enormous  pair  of  speetades,  of  whkh 
he  never  divests  himselC  nnlf  coacaal 
hb  Ceusc*  When  he  b^guis  to  apesJL 
you  involnntari^  stop  your  ear^  o£ 
fended  by  the  nasal  twang  and  tntf^ler^ 
abl^  provincial  sing^seng  ofhis  voicoi. 
In  his  speech^  there  is  somethin&r  «t 
the  gossip — in  his  manner  somethiiui 
of  the  lacquey*  He  Is  restW  and  fi£ 
gety  in  his ,  persoui  rockixy  his  body 


*  M.  Letve,  VieaMu\    Bevue  des  dsitx  Mondee.    Voh  iv.  p«  661. 
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i\rom  ^d€  io  elide  in  the  most  gfo- 
tcisqcui  Bianner,  At  th^  early  period  of 
hvs  career  to  which  we  now  refer,  he 
ins  ef|og«ther  ignorant  of  the  habits 
and  convenances  of  society,  and  it 
may  be  hnagined  how  singular  a  figure 
he  presented  in  the  elegant  salons  of 
theraubourg  Chaossee d'Antin.  Yet 
tiiis  very  istrangeoess  of  appearance, 
And  singularity  of  manner*  gained  him 
atttotion^  of  which  he  well  knew  how 
to  pfQifii.  His  powers  of  oonrersation 
were  Mtraordmar^.  No  topic  could 
be  started  with  which  he  did  not  seem 
flUbilkr.  If  finances  were  discnssedi 
he  astonbhed  and  charmed  the  bank- 
en  and  capitalists ;  if  war  were  tneii* 
tkmed,  or  viotories  referred  to,  the  old 
Biarshait  of  the  empire  listened  with 
•maseraent  to  details  of  which  they 
K^  been  eye-witnesses>  better  and  more 
olearly  told  than  they  could  themselres 
deeeribe  them.  In  short,  in  a  i«w 
flioathe^  M.  Thiers  became  the  chief 
lion  of  the  salons  of  the  notaMee 
of  the  opposition  under  the  restora* 


The  course  of  study  of  the  history  of 
his  eountry,  during  the  half  century 
jofet  paseed,  which  his  business  as  a 
journalist  rendered  necessary,  and 
the  many  o|>porttmities  of  personal  in- 
tercourse with  the  most  prominent  of 
the  smrvivors  of  those  extraordinary 
Menes^  had  unooneoiously  eiiabled  him 
to  collect  a  vast  mass  of  materials,  do« 
cnmeatary  and  oral,  connected  with 
the  great  erents  whidi  passed  in 
France  and  in  Europe,  in  the  interval 
between  ^  All  ef  the  Bourbons  and 
ih^r  restoration.  He  determined  to 
turn  those  rich  materials  to  account, 
and  decided  on  undertaking  his  ''His- 
lory  of  the  Rerolution/' 

The  progress  of  political  events, 
and  the  tendencies  manifested  by  the 
csourt  to  a  retrograde  policy,  rendered 
it  evident  to  M.  Thiers,  that  a  strug- 
gle was  approaching  in  which  a  spirit 
of  opposition  would  be  called  for,  differ- 
ent from  that  which  an  old  established 
journal  like  The  ConHitutiarmd  was 
Ukely  to  tolerate.  The  more  youth- 
ful among  the  rising  journalists  repu- 
diated the  measured  tone  of  the  lead- 
ing papers,  and  hailed  with  undissem- 
bled  satisfaction  the  project  of  a  new 
journal,  which  should  include  the  fresh 
aod  young  blood  of  the  presa.  M. 
Sautelety  an  enterprising  publisher, 
wgod  Ml.  Tfaiers«tD  take  tha  lead  in 


the  new  opposition  paper.  The  pro^ 
ject  of  the  National  was  announced. 
It  Was  rumoured  that  several  leading 
political  characters  had  secretly  en- 
gi^sd  in  snpi>ort  of  it,  by  accepting 
shares.  Among  these  were  M.  La- 
fitte  and  Prince  Talleyrand.  Those 
ramours^  although  they  had  no  foun- 
dation»  served  to  magnify  the  impor- 
tance of  the  enterprise  in  the  public  eye. 
However,  in  truth,  the  only  real  sup- 
porter of  M.  Thiers,  in  this  undertak- 
•  iftg,  was  the  Baron  Cotta  before  men- 
tioned. 

For  a  long  time,  during  the  early 
pert  of  his  career,  the  mind  of  Thiers 
was  powerfully  impressed  with  the 
character  and  renown  of  Talleyrand ; 
and  he  longed  for  the  moment  when 
an  opportunity  should  present  itself 
of  meeting,  under  favourable  circum- 
8tanCes>  so  remarkable  a  man ;  one 
who  had  made  three  governments,  and 
whOi  after  having  pulled  down  two  of 
them  successi^'ely,  now  seemed  inclined 
to  crush  the  third  ;  a  man  who  had 
dared  to  break  with  Napoleon,  and 
yet  retained  his  head  ;  who  had,  a  se- 
cond tiaie>  Europe  against  him,  and 
still  retained,  over  Europe,  a  power 
which  no  other  individual  living  pos- 
sessed. At  last  M.  Latitte  obtained 
permission  to  present  Thiers  at  the 
Hotel  Talleyrand.  The  prince  re- 
ceived them  in  the  same  green  draw- 
ing room  where,  at  various  times,  dur- 
ing the  preceding  thirty  years,  he  had 
J>y  turns,  received  most  of  the  empe- 
rors, kings,  and  princes  of  Europe,  all 
the  ministers,  past  and  preseht,  and  all 
that  had  been  most  distinguished  by 
genius  in  the  world.  On  one  of  these 
chairs,  on  which  MM.  Thiers  and 
Lafitte  took  their  seats,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  had  listened  to  the  first 
words  which  had  been  said  to  him  in 
favour  of  the  Bourbons ;  there  had  been 
created  the  provisional  government ; 
there  the  Holy  Alliance  had  been 
compelled  to  make  some  concessions 
to  France ;  and  there,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, was  consolidated  that  alliance 
between  France  and  England,  which 
had  so  long  been  a  favourite  project 
with  Talleyrand,  which  he  pursued 
with  uitfelaxing  perseverance  under 
the  empire,  and  under  the  restoration, 
and  which  he  accomplished  on  the 
rains  of  dl  those  regimes  which  had 
shut  their  ears  against  his  advice  and 
remonstrances. 
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•  Talleyrand  received  Thiers  •  wldi 
that  distinction  which  showed  an  Kp^ 
preciation  of  the  future  reserved  fbt 
nim. 

It  was  on  the  8th  August,  1827* 
that  the  Martigpiao  minbtr j  was  dis- 
soWed.  The  formation  of  a  new  car 
hinety  with  Uie  Prince  PoligBao  at  itd 
head,  removed  all  douhts  as  to  the  de« 
signs  of  the  court.  Retrogression, 
the  gradual  resumption  of  the  old 
regime,  the  repression  of  the  free- 
dom of  discussion,  would  ensue.  M.  ' 
Thiers  had  the  sagacity  to  see,  and  the 
oouraffe  to  declare  openly,  that  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived  at  which  the  hattle 
of  oonstitutioval  fi»eedom  must  be 
fought.  The  rights  inscribed  on  tiie 
xshsrter  had  to  be  defendMl,  ineh  by 
inch.  Fortune  and  ]ife  must  be  h»> 
zarded  in  support  of  them. 

Having  arrived  at  such  conclusions, 
he  called  together  his  colleagues  and  co- 
proprietors  at  the  bureaux  of  the  Cbn- 
sHtuHonneL  He  lidd  before  them  the 
causes  which  roidered  indispensable  a 
new  and  more  hostile  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion; The  risk  of  their  fortunes  aad 
ihear  lives,in  acourse  so  mucbat  varianoe 
with  the  measured  and  moderate  oppo- 
sition  which  the  CunsHtiOiomel  had 
hitherto  practised,  startled  ^em.  The 
journal  was  commerciallj  prosperous, 
and  was,  in  fact,  a  considerable  pro- 
perty. A  large  majority  of  its  owners 
dechned  the  hazard  of  the  proposed 
course.  A  few,  among  whom  were 
MM.  £tienne  and  Everiste  Desmoulin, 
were  disposed  to  accede  to  the  courae 
recommended ;  but,  in  fine,  it  was  re- 
jected. 

The  project  of  a  new  opposition 
journal,  which  we  have  mentioned, 
now  assumed  consistency.  Armand 
Carrel  proposed  to  associate  himself 
with  MM.  Thiers  and  Migaett  in 
establishing  one  which  should  adopt 
that  tone  in  defending  the  liberties  of 
the  country  against  the  encroachments 
of  power  which  the  crisis  demanded. 
It  was  resolved  to  call  this  paper  The 
National,  The  journal  appeared  in 
the  summer  of  1629,  without  any 
nrospectus  or  formal  announcement, 
but  in  the  midst  of  lugh  expectations. 
From  the  day  of  its  appearance  M. 
Thiers  gave  up  the  hfetorieal  labonn 
in  which  he  had  been  ^igaged,  ami 
surrendered  himself  body  and  soul  to 
the  cause  of  the  revolution,  as  it  after- 
wards proved. 


The  ba^  oflba  taatics  «rth»op* 
p6si^n  curried*  <fn  wMb  so^nnioh  Sfi0i> 
cess  fV<nn  Urn  tim*  1^  It.  Thiers  ttmA 
hi4  coUeaguesy  Was  the  chirte^  of 
1814.  within  the  circle  of  power 
there  descrlbed^he  coBtiBuaUybeaiiB«d 
in  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Tbe 
public  in  France,  oaaooustomed  to  see 
It  in  practical  operation,  did  apt  then, 
and  scarcely  even  now,  compnahMtwi 
tliat  prineiple  bt«ii|riit  so  Wmirahiy 
into  operation  in  Eneland,  in  rir^oe 
of  whidh  the  sovere^n  n  person-' 
aHy  withdrawn  from  the  confiict  of 
political  parties,  rendered  inviol&ble 
through  tbe  completeness  of  mfnis- 
terial  responsiMlity.  This  principle^ 
incorpovated  in  the  obartar  of  1814« 
M.  Thiers  urged  dai^  on  the  pob- 
lic.  The  constitutional  powar  et  tlie 
ehamber  to  withhold  the  suppUes  in 
case  tibe  majority  considered  the  matk 
sures  of  tbe  advisers  of  the^br^nm  in- 
jurious to  the  country,  was  another 
principle  urged  with  admirable  force 
and  eloquence. 

It  was  at  ih^  time  that,  among 
the  many  brilliant  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  T/ie  IMUmai,  tbe  m  ' 
which  has  since  acqeired  aiich 
brily,  Le  R&i  ffigimmeda  U  mtgma 
pas,  was  first  put  forth*  Is  the  nerijr 
part  of  1830,  public  rumour  attributed 
to  the  court  and  cabinet  the  contem- 
plation oftkcoyp  ^etai.  Theliauta- 
tion  set  by  the  charts,  and  ike  sphrii 
of  representative  government  to  the 
royal  prerogative,  conseqnaatiy  be- 
came an  anxious  and  exciting  sul^eet 
of  disoosaion.  As  a  fair  speciaen  of 
the  articles  ilrhich  appeared  in  TM 
NaHonaly  and  which  attracted  univer- 
sal attention,  andproduced  a  most  pro- 
found impression  on  the  public^  we 
shall  ffive  the  followinjgf  extracts  from 
one  woich  bore  the  tUle,  ''  The  Idqg 
reigns  but  does  not  govern." 

"  It  is  objected  against  our  oppoeitaoo, 
that  respect  for  Ae  royal  prerogative 
of  choosing  the  ministers  ought  to 
make  us  watt  unto  these  ministers  com- 
mit some  positive  act. 

**  This  prerofipative,  however,  we  an- 
swer again  and  again,  cannot  be  ex- 
ercised in  an  absolute  manner.  la 
judging  of  tbe  meaning  of  any  pubfie 
act  we  cannot  take  any  single  clanse 
and  consider  it  without  reference  to  the 
context — each  clause  must  be  taken  as 
part  of  the  whole.  New  the  ^preroga- 
tive of  naminr  the  mfadstera,  apper 
talning  as  it  does  to  the  crown,  eeai* 
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bhied  ifvilh  tlie  ri^t  of  rtfosiag  the 

ebmber,t|ie  Uttar  iau3t,  from,  tha  very 
conditioas  of  these  joint  rights,  have  a 
virtual  participation  in  the  choice  of  the 
ministers. 

"  But,  H  will  be  sai(f,  that  in  every 
administration  the  subordinates  must 
nebd^saHly  be  nonrfnated  by  the  chief. 

*^  Ctfrtakly ;  in  matters  <tf  adminis* 
tralSon,  and  in  -war,  it  most  naoeisatiljr 
bV'So;  bttt  tbeptftflenieaseiaajiezoGf* 
iioii. 

'<  Tke  king  do$^  not  admimster,^  he 
does  not  utovem;  hebeions.  The  minis- 
ters adimnister ;  the  ministers  govern ; 
and  consequently  must  have  subordi- 
nates of  their  choice.  But  the  king 
may  have  ministers,  contrary  ttf  bis 
wishes,  because  again  and  aig«te,  he 
does  BOt  adminifter;  he  doea  not  go- 
vern ;  Hx  s^«iia. 

**  To  reign  is  a  very  elevated  privl- 
le^  whioh  it  is  difficult  to  make  oer- 
tam  princes  rightly  comprehends  The 
English  soverei£^>  however,  under- 
stand it  perfectly.  An  English  king 
is  the  first  gentleman  of  his  kingdom. 
He  is  in  the  highest  degree  all  that  an 
Engfishman  of  the  liMest  eondition  can 
be.  He  bants ;  be  lovee  horses ;  he  is 
ouriotts  to  see  foreign  countries  aad 
visits  ihem  while  he  is  Prhice  of  Walet ; 
he  is .  even  a  pliiloaopher,  when  it  is  the 
fhshion  to  be  so ;  he  has  British  pride 
and  British  ambition  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  he  desires  the  triumph  of  the  Bri- 
tbh  fli^;  no  heart  in  Britain  bounds 
with  more  joy  on  the  arrival  of  the 
news  of  an  Aboukir  or  a  Trafalgar; 
be  is,  in  a  word,  the  most  lofty  type  of 
British  efaaracier ;  lie  is  a  British  noble- 
man an  hmsdred  times  exaggerated. 
The  English  natiea  respects  and  loves 
in  him  its  truest  impersonation.  It  con- 
fers a  large  income  on  him,  enriches 
him ;  is  oleased  to  see  him  live  in  a  state 
of  splenaour  suitable  to  his  rank  and  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country  over  which 
he  is  placed.  This  sovereign  has  the 
sentiments,  the  preferences,  and  the 
antipathies  of  a  gentleman.  While  an 
English  peer  has  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  veto  which  the  upper  house  is  en- 
titled to  pronounce,  he  has  a  whole 
veto.  He  can  dissolve  the  lower  cham- 
ber, or  reject  a  bill  whenever  it  seems 
Kood  to  him.  But  he  does  not  govern. 
He  allows  the  country  to  govern  "itself. 
He  rarely  fcdlows  his  mere  personal  pre- 
dilections in  the  choice  of  his  ministers ; 
at  one  time  he  takes  Fox,  whom  he  does 
not  retain;  at  another  Pitt,  whom  he 
does ;  he  takes  Canning,  whom  he  does 
not  dismiss,  but  who  dies  in  office. 
Cases  have  occurred  where  an  Englidi 
king  received  such  answers  as  the  fol- 
lowing:— .Chatham,    dismissed  by  the 


erown,  was  the  statesaimn  who  eigoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  commons;  the 
king  sent  to  him  his  political  opponent. 
Fox,  to  invite  him  to  return  to  office 
(designing  thereby  to  offer  him  an  in- 
dignity).— *  Return  to  his  majesty,* 
sard  Chatham,  *  and  say  that  when  he 
sends  me  a  messenger  more  worthy  of 
himself  and  of  me,  I  will  have  the 
honoar  of  answering  liim.'  The  more 
worthy  messenger  was  in  fine  sent,  and 
Chatham  became  the  first  of  a  series  of 
ministers,  who«  though  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  royal  taste,  ruled  the 
kingdom  for  half  a  century.  To  reign, 
then,  is  not  to  govern ;  it  is  to  be  the 
truest,  highest,  and  most  respected  im- 
personation of  the  country.  The  king 
Is  the  o<^ntry  reduced  to  the  person  of 
one  man. 

"  The  analogy  attempted  to  be  es- 
tablished between  the  king  and  the  chief 
of  the  administration  is,  therefore,  false; 
and  it  is  therefore  that  there  ii9  nothing 
incompatible  in  a  king  being  obliged  to 
select  ministers  who  are  not  in  accor- 
dance with  his  wishes. 

'*  But  it  is  contended  that  from  the 
virtual  nomination  of  ministers  thus 
claimed  for  the  chamber,  that  body  will 
soon  also  arrive  at  the  nomination  of  all 
the  snbordmate  officers  of  the  state,  and 
thus  the  entire  administration  will  pass 
into  the  bands  of  a  collective  body — a 
tbio^  altqgetber  anomalous  and  inad- 
missible. 

"  It  is  true  that  such  a  body  cdnnot 
and  ou?ht  not  admhiister.  In  the  exe- 
tmtive  tnere  ought  not  to  be  the  delibe- 
rative. The  deliben^ve  is  only  good 
in  the  direction  of  the  national  wilL  To 
will,  we  must  first  deliberate ;  but  hav- 
ing willed,  and  the  question  being  to 
aet,  deliberation  ceases.  This  is  as  true 
for  a  state  as  for  an  individual. 

'*  To  all  this  we  shall  make  one  reply. 
It  is  granted  that  in  England  the  mi- 
nisters are  named  by  parliament ;  that 
is  to  say,  under  Its  influence.  Has  it 
resulted  firom  this  that  the  administra- 
tion has  been  deficient  in  power,  in  order, 
or  in  viffonr?  How  has  it  happened 
that  oonmsionand  anarchy  have  not  en- 
sued ?  Tins  has  happened  in  the  most 
natural  manner,  as  we  hope  it  will  with 
us. 

*'  The  minister  once  named  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  majority  of  the  Commons, 
wields  the  royal  prerogative,  by  which 
the  executive  power  is  concentrated  in 
bis  hands.  He  makes  peace  and  war ; 
he  collects  the  revenues ;  he  pays  the 
state  charges  ;  he  appoints  all  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  state ;  he  superintends 
the  administration  of  justice,  by  the  no- 
mination of  the  judges :  in  one  wprd, 
HE  GOVERNS ;  and  as  he  has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  parliament,  without  which 
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he  cgM  ho*  eontiinie  in  office,  h«  don 
only  tlM  tlrtngf  which  ^nrlMttrest  eon^ 
tuimt  to  appvore.  But  he  aoto  wHb 
umfemity  Mic|  pponwtkude ;  while  the 
parllwnenti  1b  Its  mQltitadiBdOt  ehona 
Ur,  aii4  with  its  hundred  ejes,  watehe8» 
ontioises,  and  judges  him.  Thus  the 
tLvag  reiflps,  the  ttinistere  eeTera,  and 
the  chambers  deliberate.  When  ill-ge- 
Temment  begins  to  be  pereelTed,  the 
minister  b  remoyed,  ettoer  directly  by 
the  king,  or  ifiAreetly  by  the  parMi^* 
ment ;  and  the  crown  mnet  select  a  «ew 
minister  amongst  the  parlkinentary 
majority. 

**  8uobis  the  manner  in  which,  with- 
out anarchy  or  disorder,  the  minister  is 
virtually  nominated  by  the  chambers.** 


This  article  produced  a  Kyely 
satlon  in  all  tne  polHieal  circles*  It 
was  speedtlr  followed  by  attacks  upon 
the  press.  The  ministerial  papers  now 
became  loud  io  their  menaces.  They 
opo^y  exhorted  the  court  to  violate 
the  constitution.  ^  If/  said  they, 
**  the  ministers  cannot  save  the  throne, 
wiUi  a  Bugority  of  the  rqnresentatirfr 
ohamber,  they  must  do  so  witout 
one.** 

On  tb»  Snd  Marcfa>  1890,  the  cele- 
brated address  against  the  ministers 
was  yoted  by  a  majority  of  221. 

Prom  this  day  the  journals  of  the 
court  threw  off  all  reserve ;  and  the 
Gazette  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  there  were  eftiergencies  ^  in  which 
the  power  of  the  crown  might  be 
ndsed  above  the  laws;"  and  the  royal* 
ist  org^  published  an  article  entitled 
"  The  Necessity  of  a  Dictatorship.'* 
*  The  dose  of  fhe  labours  of  M. 
Thiers  as  a  joumalisty  and  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  as  an  active 
statesman,  took  plaoe  on  the  21  tt  July* 
whea  he  wrote«  in  Th^  National,  aa 
article  foreboding  the  i^proadiiBg 
storm. 

Reader,  didst  Hion  ever  heboid  a 
bull,  in  the  sultry  days  of  August, 
worried  by  a  gadfly — now  sticking  to 
his  haunch,  now  to  his  eye — firom  his 
eye  to  his  ear,  from  his  ear  to  his  nos- 
tril, stinging,  in  short,  the  animal  in  a 
thousand  tender  places,  until,  rendered 
furious,  he  plunges  and  rdls,  and,  un- 
able to  shake  off  his  minute,  but  per^ 
severing  and  indelhtigable  enemy,  he 
at  last,  in  desperation,  throws  hinis^ 
headlonff  into  an  abyss  ?  Well,  then, 
the  gadfly  is  M.  Thiers  ;  the  bull,  the 
Polignac  ministry ;  and  the  abyss,  the 
ordonnanoet  of  July,  1830. 


Th#  oriformances,  whfeh  w«-e  fb^ 
immediate  cause  of  th<  ftft  of  the  df- 
nasty  of  the  ddei^  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons, were  published  in  The  Moidtm' 
on  the  morning  of  tiie  25th  July.  The 
first  qf  these  declared  that  ^  the  Hberty 
of  tiie  periodic  press  was  •n^peaded," 
and  that  no  journal  should  be  pnUisbcd 
in  France  without  Ae  express  pends- 
tiUm  of  the  govemmen^  and  tluil  such 
permission  mtjst  be  renewed  eveiT«Mro 
nu)nth.  Paris  was  a  scene  of  agitation 
in  ev€;ry  ouarter.  In  the  Palais  Royid, 
individuals  harangued  the  people  on 
tills  violation  of  theur  rights*  At  the 
Bourse,  the  public  Axads  foU.  At  the 
Institute,  M.  Arago  intermingled  Us 
scientific  disoomne  with  bamhig^eoa- 
ments  on  the  event  of  th^  day.  The 
press  took  its  own  part  The  osajority 
of  the  daily  papers  of  PaHs,  it  is  true, 
succumbea  to  tbQ  ordonnances.  Nei- 
ther The  Journal  des  Dthats,  nor  7^ 
Constituiwnml,  nor  The  QazetUt  nor 
The  Quotidierme^  nor  The  t/w^rad; 
appeared.  But,  oa  the  olb^  han^ 
The  Ohbe,  The  NoHomd,  and  7^ 
iVn^ur  were  issued  aad  eirealated  la 
enormous  numbers.  They  contained, 
in  a  conspicuous  form,  tiie  ordonnanoe 
which  they  violated  In  tiie  very  act 
of  their  pubUcation  and  drcuIation« 
They  were  flunff  in  hundreds  tlron^ 
all  the  cafSs  and  cabinets  de  lecture  m 
Paris.  Meanwhflethe  principal  oob^ 
duetors  and  writers  of  me  liberal  aeo- 
tion  of  the  pees  assembled  at  the  oAoe 
of  T^  Nhtionaiy  to  discuss  the  course 
which  ought  to  be  pursued  In  su^  aa 
emergency.  The  editors  of  Tke  TrU 
dtm6  advocated  strong  measures.  They 
would  have  rused  the  fauboorg%  un- 
furled the  tri-colour  fli^  and  oppoasd 
the  illegality  of  the  govemoiait*  by 
physical  foroew  Others,  however,  fear- 
ing the  conMonencee  of  tiie  unbri^id 
fbry  of  the  excited  popalace,  counselled 
a  rigid  observance  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Charter.  Of  this  number  was  M. 
Thiers,  who  drew  up  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  illeffality  of  the  ordon- 
nances. When  the  question  was  ratsad 
whether  this  protest  should  be  isaaed 
merely  in  the  name  of  ^  prtssr  or 
should  appear  with  the  signatarea  of 
the  ittdividoids  firom  whom  it  enumat- 
ed,  some  proposed  that  each  journal 
should  insert  a  separate  article  ngaebat 
the  ordonnances,  expressed  in  sach 
terms  aa  the  writer  might  sdect 
Others  agreed  to  a  oonunea  fs^na  af 
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maniieitib  bui  were  against  affi:iifig 
anj  akniatiirM  t(^  it  ^  Thiers  ad« 
dream  hU  eoDeaffaea  of  ike  press, 
sbowiog'.  m  a  forcible  maimer  how  in- 
efibotive  anj  anonjinotis  protest  od 
soeh  an  oeeaaoa  would  be.  Mueh 
oenfiisioa  and  distension  was  arising 
when  M.  Kemosaty  the  principal  editor 
of  Th0  Qhhe,  entered  the  room.  M. 
Thiers,  confident  of  a  oommunity  of 
Iseling  in  this  distinguished  writer* 
iminediate^  read  the  protest  to  M. 
Remosat»  and  asked  him  whether  he 
would  sign  it  ?  **  Without  any  doubt 
I  wil^"  replied  Remusat.  Immediately 
M.  Thiers  addressed  the  assembly*  de- 
claring that  he  was  about  to  propose 
the  signing  of  the  document  to  the  se- 
veral jounialists  in  succession;  and 
calling  first  oa  The  Qlobs,  M.  Remu^ 
sat  signed  the  paper.  M.  Gaug^  the 
gerani  of  The  ifatumalf  next  affixed 
hLs  namety  and  was  followed  by  Thiers, 
Mignet,  Annand  Carrel,  CbamboUe, 
and  the  other  writers  for  that  journal. 
All  the  other  editors  present,  includ- 
ing those  of  The  CkmMuUcnnelt  also 
signed. 

-  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the 
agents  of  the  police  visited  the  offioea 
Of  tha  papers  which  disobeyed  the 
ordonnanoes  by  publishing,  and  broke 
their  jffesses.  On  arrlTing  at  the 
office  of  The  National,  attended  by 
gena  d*armes,  they  were  met  by  the 
editors  and  gerant,  who  protested 
against  theirproceedings  in  the  name 
of  the  law.  The  doors,  howerer,  were 
fbroed  open,  and  the  presses  dismount- 
ed and  in  part  broken. 

It  was  on  the  36th  July,  the  day 
after  the  publication  of  the  ordonnan- 
oes, that  these  proceedings  took  plaoe. 
Immediately  after  the  departure  ef  the 
pdiae  from  the  office,  the  presses  were 
remounted,  the  parts  which  had  been 
broken  were  repaired,  and  they  were 
applied  to  print  the  protest  of  the  jour- 
naibts,  which,  in  the  afternoon,  was 
eirculated  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
through  eyery  quarter  of  Paris. 
I  The  following  morning  (37th}  the 
most  influential  electors  of  Paris  as- 
aembled  at  the  office  of  the  Natumalf 
to  discuss  the  best  means  of  organising 
resistance  to  the  illegal  proceedings  St 
the  goremment.  Great  confusion  pre- 
vail^ at  this  meeting.  All  were  in 
fkvour  of  resistance,  but  none  pro- 
posed any  rational  or  practicable 
course.     M.  Thiers,  who  not  being 


then  an  eleoior,  was  a  silent  witness 
of  this  seen%  saw  thail  some  deoisif  e> 
preeeedfag  mtut  be  ptof^eaed,  and, 
apologising  fbr  taking  a  part  in  a  dis* 
otneioii  which  was  intended  to  b« 
confined  to  eleetert,  suggested  that  a 
deputation  from  the  ass^mbl?  shot^ld 
be  sent  to  the  meeting  of  deputies, 
which  was  at  that  moment  held  ^t  M* 
Casimer  Perier's.  This  preposition 
was  agreed  to,  and  several  of  tht 
eleotors  present,  aeoompanied  by  M.- 
Thioni^  prooeeded  immediatelT  to  the 
Hotel  of  Casimer  Perier,  hi  tne  Rne' 
Neute  Lfuxembourg. 

Arrimg  there,  %ey  found  that  the^ 
meeting  of  deputies  had  separated, 
and  that  great  indecision  had  orevailed 
among  those  who  attended  it*  An 
energetic  opposition  had  been  agreed 
on,  bnt  as  yet  nothing  efRsctuiu  was 
done.  The  deputation  returned  to  the 
office  of  The  National  where  much 
disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  at  the  inertia  of  the  depu- 
ties, and  the  meetm^  was  adjourned 
to  the  evening,  when  it  was  to  be  held 
at  the  house  of  M.  Cadet  Gassicourt, 
Rue  St.  Honor6,  for  the  purpose  of 
decidbig  finally  on  more  energetic  meaih 
sures. 

At  seven  o*clock  in  the  evening, 
M.  Thiers  was  there.  At  this  meet- 
ing, means  of  serious  resistance  were 
organized.  It  was  agreed  that  tha 
National  Guard  should  appear  in  thf 
streets  in  uniform,  should  mingle  with 
the  people  and  ^ect  them  ;  that  in 
each  arrondissement  a  committee  of 
the  principal  electors  and  dtisens 
should  direct  the  movements  of  ^f 
people.  In  fine,  every  possible  meyis 
were  determined  on  to  render  the  re- 
sistance effiNstive,  and  to  secure  tha 
empire  of  the  law. 

It  was  on  this  evening  of  the  27th,  at 
seven  o'clock  precisely,  at  the  moment 
when  this  meetinff  waa  held,  that  ^ 
first  collision  took  plao«  between  thf 
military  and  the  people*  A  child  had 
thrown  a  stone  at  a  gen  d*arme  ia  tha 
precincts  of  the  Palais  Royale.  The 
soldier  cut  at  the  boy  with  his  sword. 
An  individual  who  witnessed  the  inci- 
dent shot  the  gend'arme  with  a  pistol. 
When  Thiers  and  his  friends  wtf # 
quitting  the  house  of  M.  Cadet  Gassi- 
court, after  the  meeting  had  dissolved, 
they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  emeute.  A  squadron  of  the  Roval 
Guard  were  drivuig  before  them  the 
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peof^e  fcvKA  Ui9  arigbboarbood  ^  the 
raUU  Eojak  dawa  the  E^«  SL  Ho- 
iior6»  wluk  ft  rcffiment  of  the  line  wjm 
descending  in  we  contrary  direction 
by  ^e  same  street  from  the  Fa^>owg 
duRoole*  Tbej  were  placed  between 
two  fires. 

The  people  instinotivelj  _  shouted 
ike  la  Ugne/  The  commanding  officer 
woold  not  order  his  paen  to  continue 
a  fire  on  defenceless  citizens^  and  al- 
lowed tiie  crowd  to.dispecse« 
,  Durrog  the  night  of  the  a7th»  the 
ffreatest  alarm  and  agitation  prevailed. 
M.  Thiers  and  his  friwds  remained  aC 
the  <^ce  of  The  NaUanal,  where  tiie 
presses  were  incessantly  employed  in 
printing  the.  protest  of  the  jotirnalistSf 
to  5e  distributed  the  next  morning. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  a 
meeting  was  appointed  te  be  held  .at 
the  house  of  M.  Guizot,  in  the  .Rue 
Ville  Leve&que*  M.  Ken^usat  called 
at  the  office  of  The  National  to  ap- 
prise M.  Thiers  of  this,  and  they  went 
together  to  attend  it.  This  meeting 
consisted  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  chambers  and  the  press.  It  was 
hoped  that  a  1^^  resistance  was  still 
possible ;  yet  whatever  course  present* 
ed  itself  appeared  perilous.  The  con- 
sequences of  a  successful  resistance 
appeared  scarcely  less  formidi^e  than 
those  of  defeat.  It  wa9  not  hoped 
that  the  unorgi^used  and  unarmed 
populace  could  succeed  agamst  the 
disciplined  military  force.  General 
Sebastiani  pronounced  the  victory  of 
th.e  Royal  Guard  as  inevitable.  It 
was  recommended  to  endeavour  to 
make  terms  with  the  government,  and 
to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood. 

M.  Thiers  encouraged  the  hope  of 
popular  success.  He  Was  supported 
in  his  views  by  some  of  the  most  ar- 
dent and  excited,  but  was  opposed  by 
those  of  most  experience,  and  espe- 
c^ly  by  General  Sebastiani.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  great 
mi^ity  of  those  present^  MM.  La- 
fitte,  Manguin,  Casimir  Perier,  Gerard, 
and  Lobau,  proceeded  to  Marshal  Mar* 
monty  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
troops  had  been  committed,  to  en- 
treat of  him  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood. 
.  ^  I  deplore  these  measures,  and  con- 
jdemn,  as  much  as  yourselves,  those 
direful  ordonnances,"  replied  the  Mar- 
shal, «'but  I  have  no  discretionary 
power  given  me;  I  am  acting  under 
superior  orders." 


« Bttt,"  observed  LafiU^,  'Hio  one 
has  a  right  to  order  yoa  to  maManm 
the  pec^e.  It  Is  not  fwt  ^latf  to 
obey  such  ovders.** 

«<  1 8«e  BO  means  of  reUaf,  eoBMt 
submiasiop;*  eeid  .ManM0t|  *<lf  the 
cordonnaaees  are  withdracvn,  will  yoa 
goacantee  sabmiflffon?" 

<<  We  cannot  do  so,  bat  will  use  oar 

best  eKertionSf**  rejoined  Lafitta. 

.  <<  WelU"  ooockided  ^  mardlaU. 

^f  I  am  going  to  send  to  the  Idag,  and 

io-an  l^ur  yoa  ^udl  tare  las  answer." 

"  In  an<  hoar,**  exclaimed  Lafitteaad 
MaaguUu  ^  if  the  ordenbaBoes  he  net 
recalledi  we  wUl  tMow  ourseliw^  body 
and  soiiU  lAto  the  MoyeflMOtw" 
.  <<  Te^nu)rroir,^'  said  Lafitt«,  «anr 
baton  will  break  itself  on  year  swor£ 
Remember  the  power  of  tiw  pao^ 
when  they  are  aroused.** 

We  BOW  arrive  at  a  part  of  cur  aa^*- 
rative  in  which  an  inoMent  in  tiie  ca- 
reer of  M.  Thiera  ooeort,  wiaeh  has 
remained  unexplained  by  him^natil  al- 
moet  the  moment  we  write,  and  even 
now  the  exi^anation  which  is  offiBred 
has  an  indirect  character. 

M.  Thiersi  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
meet  active  of  all  the  public  men  eoo- 
nected  with  tiie  pcess^  in  exciting  the 
people  to  resiatanea*  Ha.wrota  the 
pretest  of  the  joumaiiats ;  at  hta  presaeB 
It  wa»  printed  9  frbm^  Ids  bureaux  it 
was  circalatedk  Jt  knight,  itherefbre^ 
have  been  expeeted^aad  it  uadoubtedly 
was  expected,  that  this  chief  instigator 
of  the  moveiaent  should  have  continued 
on  the  spot,  to  give^it  the  benefit 
of  hb  direction  and  auperintandence. 
Grant  that  his^phyncal  charactw  would 
have  rendered  him  hot  an  inefficieot 
leader  in  the  streets  and  on  the  Boul^ 
vards,  his  sagacity  and  intdligence 
'Svould  have  bei^  invaloable,  though  he 
did  not  issue  firom  Mb  borean^  Tet 
as  soon  as  the  movement  assumed  a 
really  serious  aspect-^aa  soon  as  it  be- 
came evident  that  it  was  going  to  be 
something  more  than  an  emeute  of  the 
faubourg**  M*  Thiers  disappeared. 

»  Behold,  at  last,**  says  a  writer  ia 
the  Retme  des  deux  Mamki,  ^  the  toe^ 
un  has  sounded^  the  people  are  roused^ 
and  rush  to  the  conflict!  Blood  al- 
ready flows.  The  cannons  roll  over 
the  pavement-*M.  Thiers  has  beeo 
heard — his  anathemas  have  taken  ef« 
feet — ^the  monarchy  which  has  lurokeil 
its  contract  is  already  half  overturned. 
A  leading  voice,  a  head  is  only  waited 
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fbr*  BiiiwlMr*|th6ii»i9  M.  Thidrs? 
Wbere  it  tiMt  bol^esd  ocmcealed^ 
which  promised  vkfory  te  its  )>artj» 
and  which  awaited  with  sO'tnttohimiMU 
tMwie  the  event  which  has  arrived? 
What  has  hecome  of  the  popniar  wa- 
ter^ who-  traced  80  nreadif  a  oirole 
rooDd  power,  and  dened  it  to  pass  h^ 
7ondit»  IhniCs?  Aksl  like  Archilo* 
obus  and  Horace  M.  Thiers,  little  nsed 
to  the  tiunnlt  of  hattles,  has  felt  his 
eonrage  give  way ;  the  feebleness  of 
his  physimd  organization  has  OTereome 
the  fbrce  of  hu  will,  and  he  has  de« 
parted  to  seek  refuge  from  the  fray  in 
the  shades  of  Montmorend;  to  shelter 
himself  at  once  from  the  dangers  which 
precede  tictory,  and  from  the  proscrip- 
tions which  omn  follow  defeat.  Bot 
do  not  charge  M.  Thiers  with  want  of 
courage.  His  heart  ihiled  him,  it  is 
true^  on  that  emergency;  but  the  same 
chaise  may  be  made  against  many 
others  on  the  same  occasion.  M.  Thiers 
has  proved  since,  in  rushing  wi^  os- 
tentation to  the  barricades  of  Jmie, 
that,  when  necessavy,  he  haa  enough  of 
military  courage.  But  what  would 
you  have?  On  this  particular  occa« 
sion  hewas  not  prepared  for  clanger, 
and  had  not  po^^  a  supply  of  con- 
rage  ;  possibly,  alsoy  be  may  reply  that 
there  was  no  room  for  the  exercise  of 
geniua  in  a  street  fight.  Perhaps  the 
k>ng  study  which  be  had  made  of  our 
victories,  and  die  admiration  he  enter- 
tained for  our  armies,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  concMve  how  a 
•noceesful  struggle  against  our  disci- 
plined soldiers  could  be  made  by  a  mob 
of  printers'  boys  and  shop-clerks,  led 
on  by  editors  of  newspapers ;  that  in 
short  the  rabble  of  Pans  must  inevi- 
tably be  crushed  by  the  regular  forces. 
M.  Thiers  mingledboldly  enough  in  the 
struffgle,  so  long  as  the  question  was  of 
l^;idresistance ;  he  remained  firm  at  his 
post  in  the  bureaux  of  ThANatumalt  to 
the  last  moment ;  he  did  not  tako  his  de- 
parture until  the  moment  in  which  old 
Benjamin  Constant  armed,  themoment 
at  which  the  beat  of  the  drum  calling 
toarms,  and  the  sound  of  the  musketry, 
gave  him  the  signal  to  retire.  The 
first  day  of  this  sudden  revolution,  M. 
Thiers  wrote  the  celebrated  protest  of 
the  press,  while*  in  another  quarter, 
H.  Guiaot  wrote  the  protest  of  the 


Chamber.  There-were  assemblies  held 
of  every  class,  where  deliberations  were 
held  on  the  means  best  calculated  to 
produce  the  retractation  of  the  ordon- 
nances.  M.  Thiers  advised  at  these 
meetings,  that  all  civil  proceedings 
should  be  suspended — that  lawyers 
should  not  plead,  ju<^es  should  not 
jnronounce  sentence,  that  notaries,  and 
all  other  officers,  should  suspend  thdr 
functions.  He  wished  thus  to  paralyse 
the  nation,  and  to  compel  the  executive 
to  fall  on  its  knees.  It  was  in  this  way^ 
he  said,  that  things  passed  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  court  exiled  the  par* 
liaments  ;  it  was  thus  that  governments 
were  formwly  compelled  to  recal  their 
brutal  decrees.  But  while  M.  Thiera 
was  thus  underrating  the  importance 
of  the  crisis,  and  reducing  it  to  the  di« 
mensions  of  a  squabble  between  the 
court  and  the  parliaments,  the  move- 
ment swelled  into  much  grander  pro* 
portions,  and,  instead  of  a  Frond^  a» 
M.  Thiers  regarded  it,  it  became  a 
league,  and  something  more.  It  was 
then  that  M.  Thiers  retreated  from 
the  struggle ;  it  exceeded  his  stature* 

<'  M.  'niiers  returned  to  Paris  when 
order  was  restored  and  tranquillity  ro- 
estaUished.  Many  conjectures  have 
been  made  respecting  his  proceedings 
extra  muroB  during  the  trtree  davs| 
we  could,  if  we  pleased,  give  the  his- 
tory of  this  petite  voyage.  But  to  what 
purpose  ?  The  material  fact,  and  the 
only  one  is;  that  M.  Thiers  returned^ 
and  that  we  possess  him  still  secure."* 

Such  is  the  statement  of  one  who 
was  an  eye-witness,  and  an  ear-witness 
of  the  revolution  of  the  three  days. 

Let  us  now  hear  the  narrative  of 
another  contemporary  historian. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  Paris  was,  ia 
eAect,  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa  having  been  virtually 
invested  with  a  military  dictatonhS|^ 
The  troops  which  had  been  coUectod 
around  the  Tuilleries  were  put  in  mo« 
tion.  The  artillery  was  heard  roUiair 
through  the  streets.  Civil  war  raged 
In  Pans.  What  was  to  be  the  issoo 
of  this  war  ?  The  savans,  the  men  of 
letters,  the  minority  of  the  soldiera 
themselves  felt  compassion  for  the 
people,  and  for  the  fate  apparentif 
awaiting  them.  M.  Thiers  ran  to 
a  phice  of  refuge,  which  he  fiiund 
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in  til*  bou9e  of  a  friettd^  in  the  ▼A^Uey 
(^  Monln^ftaei;  bi  tlM  oAce  of 
TAtf  <3Me»  M.  OMisin  spoke  of  the 
white  fiag^  m  the  01^7  ensign  whiofa 
the  nation  eonM  reoegnine>  and  re* 
preaohed  M.  Peurre  Lerouse  with  eeni* 
premishig  his  iHends  hy  tiie  rereliK 
ttenarj  tone  wMeh  he  was  giving  io 
ihe  jonnMJ. 

Among  the  most  eonsiNbneils  of  the 
JonmaKsts  of  that  day^  was  an  indivl* 
dnal  of  tal!  and  lank  figure  akirwp%  bnt 
noMe  impnlseSy  and  smons  aspect.  At 
the  irst  report  of  the  fire^anna»  he 
shoek  his  head  monmfMly.  Then  he 
went^  nnarmed  except  with  a  walking 
6ane,  tiirough  the  town»  indBfil^rest  to 
tide  hdts  wmeh  were  whissing  aroond 
him,  and  hmring  deatii  witiiont  seek- 
ing fbr  victory.  This  in^Kyidnal,  dee^ 
tfaied  afterwards  to  play  a  sad  hot 
illnstriotts  party  was  then  little  known; 
hisname  was  Aeicand  Cabrsl.  <*Have 
yon  eren  a  smgle  battalion  T^said  he  in* 
.  oessand}(:to  hSi  more  sangidne  friends. 
On  tlie  morning  of  the  96th>  meeting 
VL*  £tienne  Arago  (the  brother  of  the 
astronomer  of  thai  name)  who  erinoed 
mnofa  ardomr,  he  sidd  to  him»  *'  Stopl" 
and  pointii^  to  one  of  the  popalaoe, 
Who  was  gi^aidng  his  shoes  With  the 
oil  of  a  bi^lMB  lamp»  be  said>  **  Bdiold 
the  people! — snob  is  ParisI— erer  die 
same  le?ity»— -indifference* — the  appro* 
pria^on  of  the  resists  of  great  and  im» 
portent  actions  to  the  most  trifling 
uses." 

When  M.  Thiers  had  reappeared  in 
Paris  on  the  30tb«  and  presented  him- 
Mf  at  LaAtte's,  before  reoeiring  the 
|M>mmi88ion  to  Neuilly  (which  we  shall 
presently  adrert  to}»  he  expressed 
some  annoyanoe  that  stene  had  been 
^Sken  in  re^srenoe  to  tne  Dnke  of 
Orleans  without  consulting  him^  Be^ 
ranger  (the  poet)  who  had  anrominent 
share  in  the  transactions  of  tnese  dayst 
i^eplied  with  an  ironical  smile,  "  Is  it 
not  quite  natural,  at  such  a  moment, 
&at  the  absent  should  l>e  forgotten.*^ 

In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  an  impression  has  universally  pre- 
fuled,  that  after  contributing  to  the 
itttaost  of  his  power  by  his  writings, 
to  ridse  the  emeute,  M.  Thiers  with- 
drew firom  its  conseqaeDces,  and  did 
not  reappear  until  the  issue  had  be- 
^me  apparent. 


Having  tfaoafirm^the  aetoiMV 
this  passage  hi  the  yeVfbs  life  ef  the 
sutr)ect  or  thie  notioe  which  has  been 
hitherto  univerBaify  reoe&ved  and  cv^ 
dited,  it  is  hut  just  to  g^  alse  a  mqv 
rative  of  the  matter  ^eh  has  just 
been  ptt)>lished,  and  whieh»  ^^'^'^S!^  *^ 
avowedly  authorised  by  M.  Tlriees 
hlttsek^,  carries  with  it  ahraidaalin-^ 
tema)  evidence  of  the  snufoo  Aoai 
whence  it  lias  been  derived. 

M.  AlexaoHire  Li^  ttataSi  that  on 
the  08tb,  orders  had  been  giveft  hy 
the  government  to  arrest  as  vend  de« 
patles,  and  that  warrants  (Mandais 
d'arrets)  had  besn  issued  against  the 
principal  persons  who  had  aimBd  the 
pvoteet  of  the  press  9  that  mL  Royer 
Oollard  gave  notice  to  M.  Titev 
that  he  as  wdl  as  MhL  MIflSetand 
Carrel,  would  be  arrested  if  ttiey  dU 
not  immediately  eonofal  themselves 
This  notice  was  given  them  oti  tt« 
evening  of  the  S8th. 

An  Immediate  deeisiui  en  their 
parts  was  necessary.  Thev  had  tahsa 
a  conspicuous  part,  which  rendered 
them  especially  obnoiioua.  Thege* 
vemment  still  retained  its  fuU  powers 
The  skirmishes  between  tiie  Iroeps 
and  the  people  on  the  IK8th  aeemed, 
acoorcHng  to  hL  Laya,  enfy  to  dsmeai 
strate  the  feeMeness  of  the  popofar 
resistance,  tf  M.  Thiers,  Mignet^  and 
Carrd  were  well  Imoiini  and  if  tfasy 
did  not  retfa*e,  they  ndght  eadly  m 
arrested,  and  if  so,  what  would  beoome 
of  theiif  influence?  These  olron^ 
stances,  we  are  assured,  were  well  con- 
sidered at  the  bui'eaui  by  the  prusci* 
S  journalists,  and  it  was  the  opinion 
t  they  ouffht  to  withdraw  froM  the 
danger  whicn  tiireatened  tliem.  Ac- 
cormi^lT,  at  nfaie  o'olook  in  the  evsft' 
ing,  in  tne  twilight,  tiie  three  menaeed 
victims  departed  from  the  office  of 
the  Ifationaif  and  took  refbge  in  the 
n^hbourhood  of  St  Denis. 

Beibre  quittbg  Paris,  BL  Thiers 
ordered  a  oonfldential  servant,  who  t^ 
mained  in  Paris,  to  come  to  him  tlM 
next  mominff  with  intelhgenoa  of  tiie 
progress  of  Uie  movement  having  re* 
solved  to  return  to  hia  post  if  it  shoidd 
appear  that  the  penular  reaistanoe 
snewed  any  promise  of  success.  It  was 
on  that  day,  Thursday  the  3eth,thal 
the  comlmt  might  be  coasideredaa  se- 


*  Histoire  de  dix  Aux.    Vol.!  chap.  iv.«vi. 
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rionflfy  begnik  Tli«  people  hftd  ootn- 
mhted  thenaeifM,  »nd  the  national 
csqm  oflbred  aome  bopea  of  sttecess. 
MNL  Tbieta  and  Mij^nat  reoaived  the 
expected  mlalHgenee^  tmd  beard  in 
their  retreat  tha  eefaoea  of  the  eannoD" 
ade.  Thtf  detenmned  to  return  to 
Baria*  Tberaitempted  to  enter  Paria 
hj  i\m  Bwrik^  St.  Deoi%  b«t  ibnnd 
the  streeto  obatnKted.     Thegp  accord* 

to  tike  Barri^e  dea  Batignoies,  and 
deacended  tiirongh  tiM  Faubourg 
Ohanas^d' Anting  to  tha  offiea  of  tbue 
NaHamatf  wkara  thej  did  not  arrif  e 
undl  kte  !b  the  aftenioon^ 

Tliiia»  it  appcara^  accoK&ig  to  tbia 
report  of  the  matter^  whk^  must  be 
eon^ared  as  au^oriaed  brtba  chief 
party,  that  the  eztentof  IL  Thiera'ab- 
sence  wtm  from  the  cYening  of  the  asth 
till  the  afternoon  of  the  99th»  and  that 
even  during  the  early  part  of  the  dsf 
of  ihe  29tb,  he  was  in  the  pubUc  atreete 
of  Parisv  endeavouring  tomidrehis  way 
ttaraof^  the  tumult  to  tiie  oAee  of  hie 
journal,  and  further  that  MM.  Ar* 
maad  Garrd  (nnee  dead)  and  Mignet 
(sffl  firing),  were  with  him. 

Aa  the  office  el  the  Natimud  had 
Been  the  centra  of  the  legal  reeiet- 
anoe  is  tiie  firat  inatance,  it  bad  now 
become  the  head  quarters  of  the  armed 
insurreetioir.  There  th^  met  MM. 
Bastide,  Thomaa,  and  with  them  one 
who,  daring  the  three  days,  direct- 
ed the  morementa  of  tiie  peoi^  with 
great  courage  and  abiUty— M.  Jon- 
bert. 

Inmiedkite]^  aftertbeh^arriyal,  MM. 
Iliienr  apd  Mignet  went  to  the  Hotri 
Lafitte.  -  The  triumph  of  the  people 
waa  now  certahi*  MM.  de  Lemon- 
rille  and  d'Argaut  had  been  sent  to 
Charles  X.  with  a  tiew  to  some  ar- 
rangement. The  Assembly  of  Depu^ 
tiea  bad  readted  that  they  wovldlisteQ 
to  propositions  from  the  kmg ;  but  M. 
Tmers  oppKoeedihis  in  the  str<»gest 
manner.  The  qucation,  he  said,  waa 
no  longer  a  change  of  raioiatrjf  bu*  m 
dnnge  of  dynasty.  ItwaatoolaCe^ 
anycompromise. 

'  llie  diflcidties  of  the  eoniiet  were 
oyer_.those  of  the  rictorr  were  new. 
to  begin.  Two  centres  of  di8eusaion« 
two  poHdcal  head-quarters,  bfd  been 
established.  At  the  Hotd  ^  TtOe^ 
General  La&yette,  who  had  taken  the 
command  of  the  National  Guard,  waft 
aurrotiaded  by  those  wh»  loudl/  de- 


manded a  republic.  A  few  voices  of 
the  many  shouted  ^'  Napoleon  U.'* 

At  the  Hotel  Lafitte,  all  minds  in* 
olined  favourably  to  the  aatablislunent 
of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  t«k 
presentative  institutions,  after  the  pat- 
tern of  those  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
WiHk  M.  Lafitte  himself,  this  had  loag 
been  an  object  of  favourite  eontempla- 
tied,  and  had,  in  fiM>t»  been  anticipated. 
The  name  of  ^e  Duke  of  OriMms  was 
pronomieed  as  a  person  well  fitted,  bf 
hia  charaoter  and  his  historioa}  aate-^ 
oedente,  to  be  ekvated  to  the  tlurone. 
The  part  played  by  the  Duke  vmas  aa 
yet  one  of  the  atrietest  neutraUty. 
Although  in  the  neighhouriiood  of  9L 
Clend,  he  did  net  smw  himsetf  in  tiie 
royal  pseaenoe,  gave  no  countenance  to 
^ose  ppoceediim  which  led  to  the  re- 
solution, and  oflbred  no  eondolencefor 
itsreaalt. 

Some  of  the  mona^hieal  Wty 
expressed  doubts  whether  the  Duke 
would  lend  himscdf  to  the  propoaed 
measure^  He  had,  aa  yet,  given  nor 
sign.  M.  Thiers  advtoed  M.  Lafitte 
to  asamnethe  rasponsiUHty  ef  commit- 
ting the  Duke  to  the  nhrolut&on  with- 
out traiting  for  his  aaactlon.  M*  La- 
fitte hesitated.  M.TIiiers  represented 
1h»  danger  of  delay;  that  the  parti- 
aans  'of  a  repaUie  were  gaining  the 
ground  which  the  friends  of  monardii- 
cal  goremment  were  surrendering; 
that  besides,  them  was  nethtuff  to  frar  ; 
he  could  throw  the  responsibility  of  the 
measure,  if  necessary,  on  the  uncon- 
trolkble  ardour  of  those  by  whom  he^ 
was  snrroTuided. 

In  short,  M.  Thiers  proposed  to  put 
in  immediate  circulation  a  nroclama^ 
tion  in  fkvour  of  the  Duke  of  Orleanfy 
which  he  composed  on  the  n>ot. 

This  document  waa  as  fblK>ws :— . 

"  Charles  X.  cannot  return  to  Paris. 
He  has  caused  the  blood  Of  the  people 
to  be  shed. 

*'A  republic  would  expose  us  to 
fHghtAil  ffivlslons :  k  would  embroil  us 
with  Europe. 

•<  Tha  Duke  of  Orleans  is  a  prinoe 
devoted  to  ik»  oause  of  the  revolution. 

"  The  Boko  of  Orleans  has  never 
fought  a^iast  ua. 

f  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  at  Jem- 
mappes. 

^The  Duke  of  Orieaas  has  fought 
nnder  the  tricolor  flag.  The  Doke  of 
Orleans  will  again  do  so.  We  desire  no 
other. 

«  The  D«l»  of  Orieaaa  baa  not  of- 
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fened  htnuelfl  U«  awaits  the  expres- 
sion of -our  will.  Let  us  proclaim  our 
wish,  and  ha  will  aooept  the  charter,  as 
we  have  always  understood  and  desired 
it.  It  is  from  the  French  people  that  he 
will  hold  the  crown." 

Thk  prodaMHtioQ  inmediatBly  Ap- 
peared in  1^  NaHoiMlf  the  Cmuiti^ 
Frcmcaiti  and  the  Cammere^, 

"  Tbus/'sajs  a  contempofrary  writer^ 
^  to  orertnm  one  djnaity  the  unicecl 
energies  of  an  entire  peopio  were  ii«>> 
cessary ;  to  establiiih  anolhevv  a  sheet 
of  paper,  isBoed  by  a  depnly  and  thraa 
journalists,  was  suflloiest.**  The  ob- 
ject, howerer,  was  not  attained  without 
some  eitpressioBB  of  dissent.  When 
M.  Thiers  and  his  oolleagnes  waiind 
from  the  office  of  the  NaHmu4  to  Che 
exchange,  with  tliis  printed  panegyric 
en  the  Duke  in  their  bands,  they  were 
filled  with  apprehension  at  the  sarprixe 
they  excited  among  the  public,  wbom 
they  encountered  in  die  streets,  and 
still  more  by  the  storm  of  hissee  widi 
which  they  were  sainted  at  the  Bourse. 

These  circnmstanoes  oeourred  on  the 
afternoon  and  evemngof  Thursdaiy  the 
29th.  On  Friday  morning,  notUng 
had  been  yet  heard  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  Whether  ev*  ttot  he  would 
lend  himself  to  the  course  whiob  had 
been  taken,  or  intdrfhre  at  all  in  the 
movement,  no  one  was  able  to  say* 
Delay  was  full  of  peril «— a  decisive 
step  must  be  taken. 

Af  M.  Thiers  and  Sebastiani  were  at 
the  Hotel  Lafltte»  M.  Sebastiani  pro- 
posed to  M.  Thiers  to  go  to  Neuillv, 
see  the  duke,  and  personal^  aseertam 
his  sentiments,  but  M.  Thiers  was 
personally  unknown  to  the  duke.  It 
was  therefore  arranged  that  he  should 
take  with  him  a  letter  signed  by  MM. 
Sebastiani  and  Lafitte,introdudnghim, 
and  requesting  the  duke  to  place  full 
<ionfidence  in  the  pronosttions  with 
which  he  was  commissioned.  M. 
Seheffer,  who  was  personaUv  knawn  to 
the  Orleans  ^Mnily,  agreed  to  aooom- 
pany  him. 

The  Prince  of  Moskwa  (8on4n-law 
of  M.  Lafitte,)  lent  his  saddle  horses, 
ixid  they  departed  for  the  chateau  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  at  NeuiHy,  where 
be  was  supposed  to  be. 

The  passage  by  tbe  dhreet  road, 
through  the  Champs  Elys^es,  being  ob- 
structed, they  rode  by  the  streets,  St. 
Lazare  and  Cliohjr,  to  the  quarter 
of  the  BatigDoUes.    Here  thqr  ware 


stonpedy  ausj^acted 'Of  fawg  •  logpdists 
maldng- their  escape^  and  were Jifought 
bMbre  the  mayor  of  the  arrondiMe- 
ment,  who,  oh  aseertaiidng  tbei^  object, 
set  them  at  liberty.  They  oontmned 
their  route,  and»  after  some  further 
difficulties,  arrived,  in  fine,  at  the  cha- 
teau* The  door  waq,  however,  almt 
ia  their  &cfsl  Thus  weiw  the  bearw 
era  of  a  arown  received  1 

When  thehr  peirseiis  ware  i^wgaiied 
by  M.  Oudart,  one  of  the  attendants  ef 
the  fnthWy,  they  were  admitted,  iind  in- 
troduced to  the  study  of  the  dxlke^ 
where,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  duchess 
presented  herself.  While  M,  Thiers 
unfolded  to  her  the  tenoc  of  the  mei- 
flBge  of  whioh  th§y  ware  the  beanr% 
her  look  beeame  aerious  and  severe. 
And  when,  ia  fine^  she  loansad  that  it 
proposed  to  |daoe  upon  the  brow  of 
her  husband  the  crown  idrn  firom  the 
head  of  an  old  man,  who  had  ever 
proved  towards  her  ftunily  a  faithfd 
relative  and  generous  friend,  she  ad- 
dressed M.  Schefier  with  mudi  appa- 
rent emotion.^    • 

«<Sir,"  aaid  s^  **ktm  aoidd  you 
consent  to  be  the  bearer  of  sooh  a  aia»> 
sage?  That  this  gantlemaii,"  leek- 
ing  towards  M.  Thienw  ^'fihcfvOd  have 
du'ed  to  undertake  i^  I  uan:easUy  coo- 
oeive  ;  for  he  dees  not  kliow  us.  B^ 
you  who  have  been  raceiviad  ibto  oar 
acquaintaneey  aad  OQght  to  be  aUa  to 
appreciate  our  :faliiiy  ohi  w<e  can 
pever  fbrgiveyou  ^s  oAhnca  agamst 
us." 

M.  Thiers^  howerer,  preeted  aa  the 
4aehesathe  necessity  that  he  dKmld 
personally  cento  with  the  duke.  The 
duchess  thereupon  whbdrew  for  a  hm 
miautes,  Mid  retwmec^  aoeompaniedv 
not  by  the  duke,  but  by  his  sistsr, 
Madame  A^ilelaide,  and  aU  his  chil^mf 
except  the  Duke  of  Chartree,  who  had 
gone  to  join  his  regiment  at  Jo^y. 

They  assured  M.  Thiers  that  tiia 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  absent^  at  Rahi^ 
Then  easued  between  M.  Thiers,  the 
dttshess,  and  the  family,  one  of  those 
scenes  of  which  the  reoolleotion  caa 
never  be  effiioed  from  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  present,  and  wludh 
possess  true  histoncai  intereatt 

M.  Thiere  laid  before  them  all  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  crisia 
which  had  arrived— 

'*The  neutrality  adopted  by  the 
duke,  lib  absence  n>om  the  ro^  pre- 
sence daring  the  existhi^  stri^gk^  hia 
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pwttous  dtemroral  of  the  meaanreQ  of 
the  eoarty  iroiud,  in-aay  oveDt»  ideatify 
bim  more  or  leas  with  the  roTolutioas 
that  if  the  existing  dynasty  mnst  fall, 
of  which  there  seemed  now  no  reason 
to  doubt,  and  the  duke  declined  to  come 
forward  and  accept  the  measures  now 
proposed,  a  repnotic  would  certainly  be 
trieo.  Who  could  then  ibresee  the  con- 
Beqneneei  of  such  a  return  to  the  situa- 
tion of  1793  ?  firidently  the  most  de- 
Hated  personages  would  be  the  first  vie* 
tims*  TheTervnameof  ANir^awonld 
awaken  liatrod  and  exciU  vengeance; 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would  not  be 
protected  by  a  popularity  which  he  would 
compromise  by  retiring  at  the  moment 
when  his  presence  would  have  seconded 
tiie  effbrts  of  the  people  to  defend  their  li- 
bofty  menaced  and  their  rights  violated. 
H»  would  be  reekened  among  the  ene- 
miee  of  popular  institations.  The  re* 
pubHo  would  re-^reotita  soa£felds,  and 
ezeeMoe  woold  fbllow.  In  fine,  the 
same  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been 
a]readj|[  proclaimed,  and  had  been  re- 
ceived in  such  a  manner  as  to  encouraee 
bim  to  present  himself  to  th^  people.' 

The  resolation  of  the  duchess  ap» 
seared  to  waver  before  these  reasons. 
But  it  was  on  Madame  Adelaide^  the 
Diike*8  si«ter>  that  they  seemed  to  make 
the  deepest  in^remion.  She  replied, 
and  wito  great  desvneet  shewed  that 
the  appreciat<^  the  peonliar  position 
ui  wbm  her  breiher  and  bis  family 
were  placed.  She  was  impreseed^  alsof 
with  the  noble  part  which  her  brother 
would  luive  to  perform  in  the  difficulty 
of  tiie  nation ;  to  snatch  the  people 
from  the  consequences  of  revolutionary 
ezoesseSf  by  preventing  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  republic.  She  declared  that 
she  would  answer  for  her  brother; 
that  she  would  guarantee  his  consent, 
and  she  authoriaed  M.  Thiers  to  an- 
nounce this  officially  to  those  who  sent 
bim*  M.  Thiers  thought  he  could  not 
return  without  some  more  conclusive 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  demanded 
of  Madame  Adelaide  whether,  in  her 
brother's  absence^  she  would  consent  to 
present  herself  personallv  to  the  Depu- 
ties ;  OB  which  the  lady,  rising  with 
much  dignity,  said — 
'^•'I  will  go,  eertainly.  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  put  faith  in  the  word  of  a 
man,  and  it  is  natural  that  a  sister 
sboald  risk  her  life  for  her  brother/'* 


It  was  agreed  that  General  SebastU 
aid  should  return  for  Madame  Ade- 
laide ;  and  MM.  Thiers  and  SchefFer 
departed  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
where  it  had  been  arranged  that  they 
should  make  their  report. 

They  bad  scarcely  entered  the  Fau- 
bourg de  Roule,  than  they  Ibund  them- 
selves obstructed  by  the  populace,  who 
were  in  a  state  of  great  exdtement, 
some  shouting  **  Vive  Napoleon  11,  i'* 
and  others,  *<  Vive  la  HepMique  /" 
The. name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
as  yet  in  no  one's  mouth*  No  one 
M»peared  amon^the  people  even  to 
tbtnk  of  tbepessdMliQr  of  one  so  nearly 
eonnected  with  the  fallen  family  being 
adiaissible  to  the  vacant  throne. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  dif- 
fiottkv  that  M.  Thiers  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Place  de  la  Cancordef  and 
the  br^ge.  Having  arrived  at  the 
diamber  of  provisional  assemblv*  be 
found  d^uties,  combatants  of  the 
sCifeets,  and  journalists  mingled  toge- 
ther, and  the  gveatest  ccmtoion  pre- 
vailing. Soaie  were  for  establishing 
a  provittonal  government.  No  party 
knew  what  course  to  take.  M.  Tjiiers 
reported  the  restdt  of  his  mission. 
But  every  one  had  his  own  project ; 
messages  were  sent  to  and  fro  between 
the  Pakis  Bourbon  and  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  M.  Dnpin  insisted  that 
some  definitive  Rovernment  must  be 
decided  on.  Messengers  from  the 
peers  arrived  with  the  information 
that  all  possible  combinations  had 
been  sugvested  there,  but  that  the 
members  aid  not  arrive  at  a  settlement 
of  the  difficulty.  In  the  midst  of  this 
confusion  M.  Remusat,  the  editor  of 
The  Globe,  who  bad  been  the  first  to 
sign  the  protest  of  the  journalists,  sug- 
gested means  of  extrication  from  their 
embarrassment.  He  communicated  to 
M.  Thiers,  his  suggestion  to  nominate 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  kingdom.  At  the  instance 
of  M.  Thiers,  General  Sebastian!  ac- 
cordingly made  that  proposition  as  a 
step  preparatory  to  a  final  and  con- 
clusive settlement  of  the  governmmit. 
The  title  of  king,  proposed  suddenly, 
might  b^  dangerous.  That  ofliente- 
nant>general,  being  only  temporary  and 
provisional,  would  not  startle  the  timid. 


*  **  Jlrai,  mon  chor  M.  Thiers,"  ditelle,  *'certaineinent,  j'irai ;  on  ne  se  defter 
pas  d*une  femme,  et  il  est  naturel  qu'une  sosor  risque  sa  vie  pour  son  frere."-^ 
etudeeJSUtoHjHes,  h  115. 
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til*  mc^  <leliberirto  riftMMilvtiMi  of 
theMM^  ThkiAndMfeitieAwaftproflipt. 

Tlie  Doke  «f  Orleaiu  WM  «cMrd<- 
ia|;ly  iftvlM  to  Parts  to  be  inYMted 
wHb  tlht  new  atttkc^lT.  A  doputotioA 
of  «w«lre  ^piUieti  mth  M.  Gallol  «i 
pretidentt  wm  aooordinglj  •drnmia- 
ftiottM  to  bear  tine  invitatton  to  NemiUy* 

Oa  the  movttkig  of  the  9let,  M* 
Thiers  had  his  first  interview  wi«il 
the  Didke  of  Of kaaSy  vhe  had  arrived 
at  the  PallM  Rojaltit  nkbigfac*  ia 
the  eoaree  of  that  dagf  «  t«diaitaous 
meeting  ef  tb»  «Mre  ardent  of  the 
partisaas  «f  a  rcpvihlie  wee  held  at  the 
ofloe  of  Tkt  AMmm^  at  whieh  M. 
Thierl  ettdeavo«red  to  disMade  hii 
frieDds  froM  father  reoourm  to  foree^ 
aid  afWr  m«eh  dieeosiioii  propeeed  to 
eoiuhtot  adepmtattoft  from  them  to  the 
duke.  Sue  weM  aooord&ngly  selectod 
for  thSs  intervtevr»  and  thev  acoom*^ 
panied  M.  Thiers  to  the  PaliOS  Royale 
that  evening,  where  they  were  reoeited 
hj  the  duke  hitfte  gallery  of  the  bat^e 
scenes,  painted  by  Horaoe  Vemet. 

Oa  this  oc<;asioii  a  eoavertaitioa  ie 
said  to  have  token  ple4e  between  theM 
and  the  Ddke  on  the  general  prinoH 

i>les  of  government.  The  duke  frank* 
7  and  openly  declared  himself  the 
partisan  of  legal  reslstoace  to  the  e&k 
ofeaohments  of  despotic  power,  but 
ftrmiy  opposed  to  revekrtlonary-  ex« 
oMses.  He  reeaUed  the  events  of  the 
past,  he  painted  the  esoesses  of  th« 
repubiio  and  the  eonvenlioo. 

M.  Cayignao»  infterrtipthig  him,  fe> 
quested  him  not  to  fovgst  that  his 
(Cavignae's^  &ther  was  a  member  9f 
the  conveotioa. 

<<So  wss  mlne»*'  promptlv  feplied 
the  dttke,  «<  and  I  do  not,  ther^fbre^ 
the  less  respect  his  memory.*' 

Mv  Thten^  during  this  intorview» 
observed  per^t  silence^  The  yeung 
republioans  were  not  slow  to  peroei^e 
that  their  cause  was  lost. 

«  Weti,**  sdd  Thiers,after  •  pauses 
**  what  think  you  of  the  Duke  r 

f'CeM  im  hm^hdnme;*  safid  M. 
Bnstide. 

<<  CeH  m  S31 1"  said  M.  Thomas^ 

«  Jl  aW  ptufram;'  said  M.  Gavigw 
nac. 

This  #a9  the  last  iatervidw  6f  these 
actors  ia  the  great  drami^  of  My, 
18^.  Efteh  sAeequently  purslwd  hie 
own  course.    M.  Thiers  rose,  as  we 


Aall  setiy  to  the  h^heel  pcditaaalh^ 
nMkrs»  to  office,  afldibaffluenceb  ThI 
othmwMved  to  deaeend  into  tte  dttf< 
geens  i>f  A  pfiMffi,  tbifr'  feMsto*  ■  nftiid 
belug'  hi  AeplenitiM^  nv  his  tsMslfeirttf 
pbwei». 

When  the  netr  rayidtf  %aa  em: 
blisfaody  a  ntf  niMry  was  ftMnefli  in4 
eluding  all  shades  of  opioiooy  and  CMNsa. 
poeed  ^matorials  so  hetotfOKOiiseui 
that  ft  was  a  p6li«Malim«osiihiity  thai 
tltoy«o«ld  lo*g  eolMre.  In  tMi  e^U^ 
net  ikm  Itorsn  Iioifbi,  an  iai^pMm 
of  M.  Thiers,  wtowlnfeitor  ovIfaianeH 
M.  ThitoPs  was  appoMed  n^MnmciOor 
of  state,  afi  dffiee  nwvkijBMBott^  analegr 
to  thil  ^a  privy  oounetuer  in  fogUnd^ 
and  which,  like  the  kiter,  haft  no  very 
importont  functions  \  but  it  was  tst*^ 
panged  that  withovt  aoeepttog  the 
fermal  ^tle  of  the  oAee>  M.  Thim 
•heuid  pefibrm  the  dwiies  of  ehiif 
wKTVwKFj  w  wm  mmwy  wi  unaBeei 
This  office  affiMhled  hlin  oppttrfnnlUm 
or  inpormation  nod  oxperi^ioe  in  adr 
ministratff e  detifls,  tmdisr  the  li&ato- 
diatoiastmcii«i  ofliie  OMUemliiBnt 
financier  of  the  diyp  wttoi^  he  turned 
topraim  With  his  uftnal  ahi%. 

In  the  oabmst  eottiKiil  dmssmJens 
we^B  aoon  manl^ted.  It  wee  epfit 
into  two  parties^  one* of-  which  ndvot 
oated  resistanee  to  the  parto  t»f  the 
ttovenient,  and  lihe  otiier  adnsetf  pre^ 
gnsstott*  The'romMr  towne  was 
advocated  by  MM.  C«dmtr  l^eflto^ 
Mol€,  Baron  Loui^  M.  Gmnot»  and 
M.  de  Brcglie^  and  the  laHU;' by 
MM.  Dupont  dol'Eur^  Lafilte^  and 
Lafti^etto.  Thtoa  ^ifo«nois  lAW 
matoly  produced  the  iiesolutBOn  df  te 
admtnistratian.  -  * 

The  movement  party  hairing  prt^ 
vniled,  M.  Laltto  becaote  tito  hnnd 
of  thesuooeeding  oiMiA^aBdy  as  ewh| 
was  iMointed  president -of  tb«  comcfl 
of  ministers.  Immedisteiy  nAcr  te 
interview  of  ^  Baf«n  Lwds  with  tiM 
king  at  the  Pakis  Royaler  at  wha^''^ 
former  reaigned  lufr  oAee  of  ministrr 
of  finance^  M.  Thiere  waa  sent  £ar. 
On  entering  the  preseneo-  of  Louis 
Phillippe,  the  first  w4Ns  the  Mng  mi^ 
dress<k{tdhimW«r»'-^M.  Thien^are 
yduambitioiis^**  Aa  explanataeD  M;- 
lowed,  andi  much  to  the  surplrfaeof  Mb 
Thiers,  the  Ung  eflMdMtn  the^  minia> 
try  of  finance  which  tiie  Baron  Lods 
hid  just  resigned.  ^ 

Mi  Thiendklnot  hl^t  toaonceal 
hb  sonhteious  hdpes  ^  the 
but  he  bi^ggedllii  tm}m9  Vb 
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l^ffoof  of  bw  ooD&liiMt  Ibr  a  fiiliur« 
cU^i  wt^n  BKK-6  adfAMed  «f%-«Ml 
iiK^mmiblM*  MtfMmiiwe  would  ^Mble 
liii»l»  Mo^  hmUm  effioft  with  gr^nM 
oonfidence  in  hk  own  fitness  lor  ilii 
tliaii  1m  wm  \hm  M»  t»  foel.  Tho 
Wmg»  iMMMven  prtMed  the  mutter*  tiMl 
o)Mm«d  tbftt  the  Baron  Loum  faad 
hisMdf  e<|)rowly  advised  hie  appoioit 
HMet»  iafiB€kM.Lafittawaeaiiarged 
wkb  the  office^  with  M.  Thiere^  m 
•Mreiery^  tke  latter  uwmis^  att  tbe 
aodve  and  kUmOBe  diitke* 

Tke  nabitte^ihw  fi^rmedi  and  koowQ 
at  tba  ttiiAietry  of  ibe  dad  NoTemWr* 
oaasUted  of  MM.  Lafitte*  Dvpant  da 
rfiare,  Bebietiaai^  SoulW  MonteliYet» 
da  Rj^7«  aad  MeriU»a» 

While  M«  ThiM»  laboaraa  in  tba 
Haftii  of  FinMMte  uiide»  the  praetiead 
japerintendepee  of  the  Baron  Looiei 
ha  had  Ihtle  oH^arftanatj  of  aenainlpg 
•■y  eonepioao^w  posiliaBUi  pnUae  a& 
fiure.  TJM  baffOQ»  an  asperieaoed  iW 
wawninr^  left  kifl»  ooljr  a  aubordiaaee 
part  to  pU^  Aeoustooeed  ta  regard 
urn  at  aa  Jttteiligeat  jannKinan  thai 
he  formerfy  patr^miaed  and  adnkted 
to  a  i^aee  athk  tabieihe  etiU  addreeeed 
him  i>7  the  peteraal  phraea,  Mm  ea^mi^ 
aad  oeed  toiangh  beartUj  at  tha  opi# 
aiacit  whiah'  tl^  yonthfal  ardour  vi 
Thiera  waald  praapt  him  to  utter» 
aad  whieh  oaly  batmyed  to  hiseuperioa 
tha  extent  of  his  finaoaial  tneaqpenenea* 
All*  thk»  i>owwer»  wae  oompletelj 
ahanoe^  whfl»  M..  Ufttto  took  tha 
partmtia*of«the  Aaaiiees.  Bakig  ftlea 
prendent.  of  tha  oeanall^  and  hamg 
prJyetohaeMiciij  to  aagage  a  portion  <» 
hie  attention,  the  whole  burtheii  of  the 
ftaanee  departaiaat  (all  ttpoo  M.  Thiera« 
whey  iaetaad  of  helag»  as  under  tha 
Baroa  Leui%  an  iaiMnaiderabla  eabef^ 
diaatoand  a  pnptl,  £oand  himeelf  aadev 
the  titlfiFof  teeretory»  Ihe  real  head  of 
tha  departaieflt»  ataorieia  when  the 
ooantr J  was  radaoed  to  the  brink  of 
a  baaloraptoy  at  home>  aad  meaaeed 
with  invasion  from  abraiui  1  He  wae  M\j 
eansil^  of  the  imporlanoe  of  his  post« 
ttOBi  and  tlM  personal  advantasres  to 
be  gaiaed  fttMSi  it%  Aoeordiaglf»  be&ra 
ha  aeMuaed.  tha  position  be  saw  open  to 
bioD  he  taaoanoed  to  M»  bafitte  his 
intention  to^cfnga  with  Baraa  Loite 
l«afitla^  aeasibia  bow  necceary  bis  aid 
wonld  be  in  aa  offioe  m  wl^oh  ha  had 
juat  baen  drflM  Amt  foar  flaantfai  bj  BO 
aaperienaad  a  eBaeriar»  aad  ooaaeioMe 
ofMsaameoiaptoto  ifemiBBpa  of  the 


obliged  togo  to  the  j£iBg.apd.  anaouooe 
Ihe  MBpombility  of  hie  retainiag  ofiioet 
uidess  M.  Thiers  oould  be  indi«90d  to 
reoder  him  thalt  asaiatoftfo  ..^biob  he 
aloaa  ooakb  At  that  inoA90^  ^e* 
The  ooQseqneiioe  of  this  proceediog 
wa4»  that  an  ezpmie  ^eoiaioaiai  ifBe 
sent  b/  the  long  to  M.  Tbien»  tlmt 
the  interests  of  tha  state  demanded 
tbut  hesbonldretain  the  ptftee  of  joodey 
seeretary  of  stato  in  1^  d^>artaient  of 
fiaaacoft 

The  first  impulee  of  a  iroaag  man 
such  aa  Tbiera  wasy  eatortaioiag  a  pror 
ibund  aonaoioasaeas  of  bis  own  eapacit j 
aad  talentif  and  halting  his  respeot 
lor  oAeial  tradition!  shaken  by  the 
et«d/  of  a  aucOeeaien  o^  revolution^ 
and  the  personal  obeervation  off  and 
pertioipatioa  ittf  at  leasl  one^  was  to 
overturn  all  reoeived  ideei>  and  to  es* 
tabliih  anew  eystenv.  .-adaageroaeatepi 
Biore  asaeeiaUyia  the  finMiees.  A 
more  ttnft>rtonato  nbemeot  for  experi- 
Bttots  of  ^  kind  coaid  eoareel/  hava 
been  aelaeted^  The  eoantry  was  sbakr 
aa  to  its  e^iitre.  Bmeates  ware  every* 
where  iaeaaoMiaf%  The  spotUd  bieeitated 
tosubmitto  thelawsof  163a«  La  Vttid6e 
hadialreadj.agaialakeaapanne.  The 
oi^  of  I^yana  showed  ajrmptoms  of  rot 
volt.  Still  M.  Thiars  wae  not  deter* 
^rediVom  hie  OMkON^ione  an  the  eensi«> 
tiYe  ^fBoand  of  taxattotw  What  Napo* 
kiMiui  thapleaitoilavofhis.powetvor 
tha  Bourbonsiin  the  seearity  of  pro« 
fiMind  aatioaal  tffaaiiuillityf  bad  not 
dared  to  atlen^  M.  Thiers  did  not 
hesitote  to  .proposOf  amid  Uie  storms 
which  feathered  roujid  the-  throna  tk 
the  Banraoades.  The  earstem  of  taav 
Hon  wbiofa  had  not  been  attempted  to 
be  distorbedf  in  all  the  vioissitudes  of 
adilunisteat>on»  ainoe  IT^U  when  it 
waa  aettlad  by  the  t»taatitaent  aMom^ 
blj,  wae  now  to  be  overthrown}  not 
for  the  nlief  of  tha  taz*peyer,  but  to 
eaaUa  tha  goveraaaint  to  plunge  its 
hand  deeper  into  the  poekets  ef  the 
people^  and  aogment  the  gross  aosouDt 
oftheiawioak.  <' The  more  the  fauces 
are  varied^"  said  M»  Thiers,  <'the 
tnore  prapertise  thej  will  reacb»  and 
this  principle  must  be  am)lied  in  every 
variety  of  foriti."  **  Taxation  is  an 
art>'*  said  be^  '<  whieh  is  in  a  stato  of 
progressive  imprevementt  and  whtch» 
ft  ie  to  be  hopad»  will  eaoa  attain  the 
highest  d^ree  of  ptdMoa!  Bj  the 
Mew  law  a  milMen  af  individuaJs  wiU 
Ym  X\9kW  to  ce«tribatiDn  who  were 
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«zan»t  under  the  old^r>t«mr 
was  the  cbiracter  of  the  first 
projected  by  the  prime 
Ike  rerolutioii  of  Joly  I 

At  thb  time  M.  Thiers  nutde  bis 
dlsM  IB  the  ohaml>erf  not  as  a  deputy 
bvt  as  the  rcyfl  eommissi<mer»  aotho- 
rised  to  defend  the  projects  of  lav»  on 
the  subject  of  fioance»  which  were  sob* 
mitted  to  thechamber.  It  is  a  corions 
incident  in  the  life  of  this  parlia* 
mentary  orator^  in  these  his.fbst  at* 
tempts  he  exdted  so  moeh  disgost  on 
the  part  of  the  diamber,  that  11 
Lafitte  was  compelled  by  the  mi^on^ 
to  engage  that  the  bills  which  were  to 
be  subse^oently  introdooed^  ^oidd  be 
supported  by  himself,  and  that  he 
wonld  not  continne  to  infliot  npon  the 
members  his  most  intolerable  onder- 
•ecretary!  Yet  this  man  has  siaoe 
pTOTcd  to  be  inoontestibly  the  most 
powerfal  orator  in  the  French  eham- 
bers.  What,  it  will  natorally  be 
asked,  was  the  cause  of  the  hiTincibie 
repognancy  winch  he  excited?  We 
are  told  by  those  who  were  witnesses 
of  these  proceedii^  that  the  tone  of 
carelessness  (nuomckmee)  and  lerity 
which  he  assmned  gave  oflenoe  ;  that 
his  long  speeches,  in  which  fiicts  were 
loosely  and  inexaetly  cited ;  fig^ures 
giTen  with  flu^Mmoy,  so  erroneous  that 
Uiey  were  often  exposed  on  the  ^pot, 
were  too  much  like  lectures,  or  articles 
read  from  one  of  the  journals.  In 
fine,  the  house  regarded  BL  Thiers  as 
an  adventurer,  who  came  to  retail  his 
gatherings  of  history  and  literature 
from  the  tribvme.  Such  were  the 
first  essays  of  M.  Thiers  as  a  narlia- 
mentary  speaker,  and  the  result  was 
so  unpromising  that  his  friends  began 
to  despair  of  his  political  pronpeots. 

Meanwhile  difficulties  oonttnoed  to 
multiply  around  the  cabinet  frdnother 
causes.  Its  intriniio  feebleness  was 
such  that  it  was  evident  it  oould  not 
lonff  subsist.  It  was  discovered  by  M* 
Lafitte,  that  the  kinff  himself  was  in- 
terferinpp,  without  bis  knowled^  in 
the  bnsmess  of  the  state,  and  justhf 
considering  such  interference  not  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  ministerial 
responsibilitv,  he  resolved  to  rengn. 

Having  u>re^een  the  approaching 
dissolution  of  the  cabinet,  n.  Thiers 
anticipated  it,  and  resigned  his  oAoe 
before  the  retirement  of  his  firiend  and 
patron.  <'  Swallows,"  says  a  cotem- 
porary  writer,  who  noticed  this  step, 
^  are  endowed  wkh  an  instinctive  p«e- 
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MOtinMi^  of  the  fiiiyag  of  boOdiv  in 
which  they  have  fixed  themadfeib  nni 
fly  away  betimes.** 

A  mom  respaetaMe  ttuili'naiioui 
howove%  hBM  been  pot  on  €big  pre- 
oeedmg  of  M.  Thtes,  by  aame  whe 
are  not  genend^  too  iMFoikrafale  ts 
him.  The  circnnstanoes  which  Jmvs 
baSB  mentioBed  as  the  caaae  ^thii 
roMgnstinn  are  as  foUowi  :--- 

•During  this  short  aflbninirtratieB, 
while  M.  Thiers  virtMUy  held  the  M. 

nistry  Df  finaneoB,  " ' 

curred  aad 
in  ^puMk^ 
aflisolaftion  of  reservo^  repeated  W  the 
press,  which  greatly  ambittfired  the 
life  of  this  statssmsn,  and  have  en- 
taSad  on  his  PO|Wiia  I  i  cioiiyiribus  con- 
saquenoes,  whaah  wifl  pnimbfy  never 
beeffined.  fliesa^aMBflka  aaanaeda 
fbrm  so  defiaila,  tiMt  aothfa^  but  a 
pubHe  and  e^Usit.  rafolaiiaii  af  ti» 
charges  broqgfat  agaluBt  M.  Thaan 
could  by  poMbyi^  dspme  them  of 
thebf  most  miscfailvoQs  ^fieoU  upon 
hiin,  and  unibrt«nata]y  ^Mt  poUie  i»- 
ftitafcion  was  aevferxyffered.  In  short, 
he  was  accused  of  sharbig  in  ^te  iss- 
proper  gains  derieed  from  deweeurs, 
teeetved  for  appointaenta  to  oAoes  ia 
the  miaistrT  of  finaaesa.  Hiat  the 
nonrnwes  did  pav  the  doooava  hai 
not,  we  believe,  been  diiputed.  But 
it  was  not  proved  that  IL  Thiera  was 
the  reoaivsr  of  them. 

A  writer,  who  appearsto  haw  baa* 
well  infonned,  states  that  one  of  the 
oldest  and  moat  attadSBd  firiends  of 
M.  Thiers,  with  tears  in  Useyaaaad 
his  front  snfVtMed  with  a  blush  o£'ho- 
nest  shame,  informed  him  of  th&a  de- 
plorable circumstance.  He  affirms  that 
the  traffic  reforred  to  was  carried  on  ia 
the  name  of  M.  Thiers  by  one  whoa 
it  was  impossible  that  he  oould  de- 
nounce ;  that  BL  Thiers  waa  deepfy 
affected  at  it;  and  that  ho  instant^ 
on  being  made  acquainted  with  it,  re> 
nouncing  all  hn  ambitidua  h^ee,  «ni 
lookii^  down  with  grief  frtrai  the 
elevation  to  which  he  had  raiaad  him- 
self to  hn  original  position,  deter> 
mined  to  descend  to  his  former  station, 
and  withdraw  into  tiie  ranks  of  private 
lifB ;  that  he  went  to  M.  Lafitte,  caa- 
fided  to  him  ihe  bitter  misfwrtuna  of 
hb  situation,  with  a  tone  of  sifflptfc% 
and  firanhness  of  rare  oeouiTanoe.  A 
had  resolved,  he  said,  to  quit  ibe  ialn» 
istrv,  to  return  to  those  laboivs  \ 
he  had  pursued  belbra  the  1 
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of  «Airl^  ilw  onljTtfAiUtW  o/  the 
injuriotis  reports  whioli  w«r«ld  b%  M>a- 
aM^-teo||(^  atlMkt  to  illence 
tlMHi  }amW»9etnf^tJ^  Ob  tMb  oolSMion 
Kb  Li&t«v<tt4>lapl  «owtrt'd» Hhn  «ir 

tllfe  afibollMI  AIM  8y|lt|>»A?^0f-»  (flU 

MAl^  oiaooieil  ^lin^  acnd  tbamedliimto 
stc^  the  fintfaor  pnegnn  of  the  dte^ 
creditable  trafte^  TfaekiagyiiiferaMd 
of  Ibe  'eiNQBirtaiioe%  jdinSd  M*  La- 
fite  JA  reMvr&f  U.  Thiers,  «n4:  iii 
cAmgr^kttrUf  BuiMbllie.piuafoliBii« 
pBm/mm<yt\Uk  raiiliwtil  tiyott  it>^-  . 
I  Jt  gitea  Its  pleanre  to  qiMle>  lAiie 
asriharitjp  ifrvffctntioii'ef  ilguRNisi'EU* 
nMin^  vjibh.  vres'staiToiitiiiae  te'be 
onditML  :itr  nafartweitely  liapoeos 
ivkh  {bUi*  vmrnrim  isvorjr  eoBtt  tny^  iklit^ 
ehargSB  figaiivtfthsivote*  gettrnj^ioto 
cir«wlle%  eindttr  sKfae  ^nti^efy  iie«»> 
tralb6d»  Mr.:inatAd»  ]mv  ^^neiusiTw 
tlMir  f«fiitali8tL')MT4>&; ;  .An  konibed 
pfnoni  vifl  hair  the  dwidse  fet  one 
that  wiU:liataB-fe#  its  Irefiitetioii ;  and 
nahaypify  Uw  ipsfaltd  i^es  gpreater 
iJeMibe  in  b^eriog  in  of  those  who 
Ufe  risett  to^nBineQcethanmersditiiig 
their  nndication. 

In  ^m,  M.  LaMe  tetirtd  irom  the 
mitiiitrron  thaiatfa  Mareh,  1831,  and 
the'  under  seoretai^'hairibgfvefiouslj 
rasigiitd^  Oatimir  Pevier  suaeesded 
to  the  i^resideiiGT  of  the-  eottto^  a^d 
nioistrj  of  the  mttHor.  lilL  TUsra 
made  a  Toyage  to  tha  Heath  tooMrass 
th%  eieotors  of  Ais#  whose- mftnsges 
he  ho^  ^r  at4be  next  4deeftiofeM  and 
ifi  Una.  oMvtte  he  wa»  siii|)^ei^ed  by 
tile  sew.mifibtjry^'  natwithstapdiiig  his 
ooBft^ioo  wfitiL  the  eiH^eoInf  oabinet, 
ai»d.h«i'?eiigiMtioa  of  i»ffioe.  In  fact, 
it  WHS  knoim  to  .thoss  in  power  that 
he^w^d  sMfipwDt  their  measure  and 
oppose  his  Ude  ooUeajrucs*  Undsr  the 
ministry  of  Lafitte,  M.  Thiers  was  the 
soul  of  the  moreofint  Pt^ty ;  he  spoke 
only  of  crossing  the  Jthiae  %  of  raie- 
ing  again  hi  Itijy  the  <^  flag  of  Napo« 
]aon*s  victorias..  On  his  return  from 
the  south,  however,  his  tone  was  totally 
<d)aQffed.  The  covrntry,  he  dedwred^ 
could  only  be  sa^ed  by  peace,  and  As 
Lafitte's  geal  in  iavoiur  of  the  movcl- 
maot  was.  surpassed  by  that  of  his 
mder  seoretar^  Casinnr  Perier  £ound 
bimaelf  equaUy  surpassed  b^  the  siine 
pecaon  in  his>4v9cacy  of  the  pacifica^ 
tiiM  of  EupoM  and  tbo  streagtbeaipg 
-ikm  foreigii  aUiaacss* 


^ 


M.  TMsrd/li0wever/  or  his  friends 
aMay«ig^f(E»r  him,  defl»id  hkn  against 
tms-oMrge  of  iki^ilnsistem^.  They 
say  that  he  diffidr^  from  M .  Lafitte 
bMbre  the  cHmolution  of  lils  -  cabinet ; 
thM'tn  \A9  private  oonversaHons  wHh 
hifett  he  aij^nred  him  not  to  i^w -him- 
self hy  bd  allured  by  Ihe  m«re  Attrac- 
tion of  ahotlow  popoIaHtyy  bdtto  adc^t 
the  ooQservative  poHey,  and  protect 
the  new^  monai^hical  instltullons  from 
the  fiwdons  which  thnataaed  them. 
He  dedaiied  that  aitifaough^  ha  wMld 
reaSgn  with  M.  Lafttt»r  he^oold  ne- 
v^rSieleis  defend  thie  prianiples  of 
oedsr  aadtof  rssktance  agpunstthe  ene- 
mies' of"Aie^i»ew  gwemmgnt.  -  Such 
oasivsvaatiotiSy  itSe^sai^  took  place  in 
thepraienee  of  s^voral  meamrs  of 
Laiilts%  ^flUBoMy,  wbe  are  living  wit- 
naisas  of -Aeai.  '   - 

All  tUs  majr  be  perftdty  true,  and 
et  the  inoeasistsncy  duoved  against 
lift.  Thiers  wmaias  unezpbihed.  M. 
Thiora  fciMr  of  the  approaching 
changes  fas  the  govthmiont  long  be- 
fore they^oecOTred,  and  nothing  could 
be  nNK0  DsituMd  tlmii  to  emoothe  the 
wayta  his.fatove  ooufae  by-suoh  con- 
ferehicf0»  I^eiidved  tiie^  transition 
lesfrabfupi  ^    - 

•Be  this  hai  it  fta^y  M.  Thiers  and 
lus  fonDse  friend  asd :  patron  were 
tbwwofui  m  ardiamiially  estranged,  and 
it  was  avhiea^  that  tha  former  suffered 
from  an.wneaay  eonsotQaaaess  of  the 
awkwardness  of  hia-jMW  posi^n  to- 
wards the  lalo  prasidofat  of  tha  oouncil. 
Alter  Uya  eleetion^  and  his  apening. 
speech  in  fstraor  of  theinew  cabinet 
and  against  hb  friends,  \L  Thiers 
cei:dd  not  conoeal  his  e^ta  te  avoid 
personal  oammunlcation  jvith  his  for- 
mer friead*  An  aatMiaaig  example  of 
his  want  of  tact  in  permitting .  this 
feeliag  te  be  visiUe  in  the  chamber, 
is  r^ated^  Th^re  are  two  doors  lead- 
ing into  ^e  duHUber^  Tlie  habitual 
seat  of  M*  Lafitte  was  at  the  extremity 
of  the  lotrest  beiieh  0n  the  left  next  to 
one  of  tiiiese  doorsn  and  in  the  position 
moat  remote  feem  the  o^er.  B^re 
the  dissolution  of  the  Li^te  cabmet, 
Thiers  iavartably  entered  the  cham- 
ber by  the  door  on  the  left  next  the 
8^  of  Lafitte,  stopping,  as  be  passed, 
to  iihat  with  his  friend.  After  its 
^s9i>lutlon,  he  Just  as  invariably  en- 
tered at  U^  r^t  hand  door,  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  smki^  a  conversation  1 


•  Loeve  Viemar,  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes. 
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THE  ckjLD  OF  THE  kHIMV. 


Boy'd  earliest  longing  for  tne  gift  1 

utter  4nd  HeArt-broken  prostration  of  his  disappoiiitmcnt,  werl  ^elTlnown  to 

many  &t  Coblcntz,  where  hi  re&ided — Ed.] 


He  dtrftlleth  inhere  the  wtters  shihe. 

Of  thAt  broitd  tftreatn,  the  G^»T:)in'8  bbist,' 

Where,  bight  attd  day,  th*  lordly  Mlhc 
Goes  lining  by  his  castlM  coast. 

Though  on  his  ear  the  murmurs  fall. 
He  cannot  see  the  blue  waves  glide ; 

By  Ehrenbreitstein's  storied  wall. 
To  meet  the  MoseVs  silver  tide. 

On  garctengreen,  and  vinectad  hill,     , 
Round  Coblentz  fair,  the  sunlight  streams^ 

Through  all  his  frame  he  feels  the  thrill. 
Of  warmth  and  gladness,  in  its  bc^uus. 

But  not  for  him  the  shadows  fiide, 

,  And  deepen  on  the  mountain  grey ; 
He  ne^er  wa4i^ed  the  rip{^  made 
By  the  light  oars^  sink  slqw  away« 

All  real  thhtss  of  8hi4>e  Md  site, 
In  his  child's  spirH  have  M  plao6 ; 

Fm*  ntfvet  on  hi«  sealed  eyes 
Hath  outward  object  l^t  a  tfAoe. 

Still  Nature  wears  a  form  and  hue 
By  his  own  thoughtful  soul  imprest ; 

Be  Walks  with  things  he  never  knew. 
In  darkness;  yet  the  child  is  blest. 

The  quiet  souMo  gentle,  frames 
No  wish  for  that  gi^eat  good  unknown. 

He  treasures  up  men*s  words,  and  nam^, 
And  gives  them  colours  of  his  own. 

He  laiM;heth  bud  in  childish  gleei 
His  Mother  singeth  some  old  strain ; 

He  creepeth  softly  to  her  knee^ 
And  naakes  her  sing  it  o'er  again. 

He  feeleih  with  his  lifctle  hand. 
O'er  all  the  face  he  loves  so  well  ; 

And  list^nin|,  doth  not  understand 
The  talcs  he  wuis  hei-  still  to  tell. 
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*Tis  sad  to  watch  tlioso  eyes  uplift 

Their  fair  lids  fringed  with  golden  liair ; 
Yet  know  that  God's  most  jprecious  gift, 

Bright  power  of  vision,  dwells  not  tlicre. 

But  underneath  God's  glorious  heaven, 

I  ween  there  is  a  sadder  sight — 
It  i«  when  His  good  gifts  are  given. 

And  men  naisuse  the  precious  right. 

The  earth  is  green,  the  Rhine  is  blue, 

Yet  here  are  eyes  that  stream,  or  flower, 
Hath  never  charmed;  and;God  is  true,  r 

Yet  here  are  hearts  that  mock  His  power. 

The  blind  c£  soul^  the  blind  of  sense. 

They  dwell  beneath  the  same  roof-tree  ; 
She  darker  of  inte)ligeace» 

Than,  in  his  natural  blmdness.  He. 

For  dull,  atkd  dtm^  as  mistA  Uiat  fold 

The  Drachenfels*  broad  summit  bare. 
To  her,  briffht  Truth,  the  strong,  and  bold, 

Doth  veils,  and  clouds,  and  shadows  wear. 

Poor  eaith's  inventions — tales,  and  di'eams, 

These  to  her  blind  child  she  has  taught ; 
And  he,  cut  off  from  sights,  and  gleams. 

And  pictured  forms — nor  knowing  aught 

Of  images  that  minister 

Unto  her  wandering  fanoy's  need ; 
Perchance,  doth  not  so  widely  err. 

And  holds  in  thought  a  purer  creed. 

She  leads  him  to  the  old  church  pile. 

What  lime  they  sing  the  solemn  mass ; 
He  stands  within  the  pillared  aisle. 

He  feels  the  glowing  incen^  pass. 

He  sees  no  gorgeous  windows  dim. 

No  vcstea  priests  around  him  bend ; 
He  only  hears  the  chanted  hymn, 

The  prayer  he  doth  not  com|^^hend. 

To  "  Father,  Spirit,  Son,"  they  sung. 

Those  strains  that  lingering  swell,  and  faint ; 

He  cannot  tell  that  foreign  tongue. 
He  kneeleth  to  his  Mother's  saint. 

Seldom  he  speaks  to  Him,  /wrho  erst 

Himself,  to  mortal  needs  drew  near ; 
Nor  sent  the  little  children,  first. 

To  servant  loved,  or  Mother  dear. 

Yet  leave  the  Child  his  simple  thought 

Of  One  Great  Being,  throned  above  ; 
His  sense  of  power  that  bows  to  nought,         .  . 

His  faith  in  all-pervading  love. 
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LeATO  him  his  own  dreanuhaoiited  nisht, 
HiB  meek  content,  his  thoughtless  plifls 

Nor  tdl  him  that  strange  power  of  S^t, 
Unknown,  unsought,  may  yet  be  his. 

Go  tread  to-day  the  rose  in  dust. 
To-morrow  brinffs  a  flower  as  fair. 

But  he  that  trampfes  childhood's  trust. 
Shall  &ad  no  second  blossom  there ! 


The  Tiaes  are  bending  to  the  ground. 
Beneath  their  summer  bur£n  bright. 

Through  all  the  Rhine-land  soes  a  sound. 
The  murmur  of  a  strange  delight. 

Full  fifty  years  the  "  Holy  Vest" 
Has  bun  in  sacred  mystery  sealed ; 

Come  forth,  ye  troublea,  ana  find  rest« 
Come  forth,  ye  sickly,  and  be  healed ! 

The  Mother  whiq>er8  of  strai^  things. 
And  wonders  wrought  for  &thftil  men ; 

In  the  Child's  soul  a  oream  unstrings. 
Of  the  bright  world  beyond  his  ken. 

A  yoice  from  old  imperial  Tr^yes, 
Besponsiye  thousands  catch  the  cry. 

Long  pilgrim  hosts,  like  swelling  wayes. 
Four  on,  to  that  cathedral  hi^ 

From  many  a  yine-wreathed  hut,  and  hall. 
Where  Danube's  troubled  waters  ride  ; 

From  shores  that  hear  the  murmuring  £idl. 
Of  that  fair  sea  without  a  tide. 

From  dtron  groyes  where  Spaniards  roam. 
That  weary  pilgrimage  they  take ; 

And  Gaul's  say  peasants  leaye  their  home. 
And  Enn^  island  edioes  wake. 

Hie  church  is  crowded,  choir  and  nayc. 
From  altar  screen  to  open  door ; 

IVeth  thousands  still  a  blessing  craye. 
Fresh  thousands  thrcmging,  still  adore. 

l^ithin  the  Lady  Chapel  fair. 

Aloft  the  awful  ReUc  stands. 
The  grey  old  Bishop  sitteth  there. 

And  blesseth  all  with  lifted  hands. 

Bound  the  High  Altar  slow  they  came. 
To  kiss  that  honoured  yest  Diyine ; 

Where  was  His  honour,  to  whose  Name 
Men  reared  of  old  that  costly  shrine  ? 


Bound  the  High  Altar,  two  by  two. 
They  pMsed  without  a  word  or  strain. 

Then  turning  round  in  order  due, 
Th^  passed  it  silent  bade  again. 
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Tet  here  the  sick  man  came  for  health. 

And  here  the  sinner  came  for  ai2^ 
And  here  the  rich  man  brought  his  wealth. 

And  here  the  earnest-minded  prayed. 

Not  nnto  Him  of  old  who  wore- 

Such  hnmble  garb  in  Jewish  land ; 
The  prayers,  the  tows,  the  tears  they  poor 

To  mooldering  woric  of  hnman  hand. 


m. 

She  leaves  behind  the  mnrmnring  wavesy 
Fair  Coblentz,  round  thy  pleaMnt  homes  ; 

With  linffering  step,  to  lordly  Treves, 
The  A&ther,  wiw  her  blind  child  comes. 

His  little  hands  across  his  breast. 

The  Child  has  folded  ^ously ; 
And  ever  cries,  *•  O,  Holy  Vest, 

O,  Vest  most  holy,  pity  me." 

A  sunbeam  breaking  through  the  trees. 
Falls  on  his  cheek,  so  warm  and  bright. 

The  poor  child  almost  thinks  he  sees 
And  knows  the  ecstasy  of  light. 

"  O,  Mother,  Mother,  Hneer  not," 

He  strains  her  w^prv  band,  and  cries, 

"  I  die  to  kneel  on  that  blest  spot. 

And  learn  to  know  thee  with  mine  eyes. 

"I  yearn  to  see  this  pleasant  heat. 

To  watch  old  Father  Rhine  ride  by ; 
I  hear  the  trampling  of  his  feet, 
I  know  his  hoarse  and  hollow  cry* 

**  How  could  he  bear  our  little  boat  ? 
I  fdt  no  arms  encirclii^  me ; 
O,  holy  Coat,  most  holy  Coat, 
Make  me  to  know  what  others  see  1'* 

Thev  wander  on,  by  hill  and  bower. 
He  hears  no  voices  whispering  round ; 

One  strange  bright  hope  absorbs  all  power, 
Of  grateful  scent,  or  pleasant  sound. 

And  sUll  across  his  little  breast. 
His  hands  are  folded ;  piteously. 

He  crieth  out,  "  O,  holy^  vest, 
HJave  mercy  on  my  misery." 

There's  many  an  angel  carved  in  white. 

On  the  tall  pillars'  chapiters,^ 
And  blue-e^ea  bovs  as  fair  as  light 

Are  singing  with  the  choristers. 

But  not  one  form  of  sculptured  grace. 
Nor  breathing  boy  in  that  fair  choir. 

Is  beautiful  as  he,  whose  face 
Pales  with  its  own  intense  desiro. 
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She  leads  bim  round  the  altar  high, 

Wkh  trembling  limb,  with  quiyering  throat. 

And  upraised  face,  and  s|:rainin^  eye. 
He  tneeleth  to  the  Holy  Coat. 


The  Rlijnp  runa  gladly  a«  before, 

By  castled  crag,  and  vine-wreathed  cot ; 

The  chUd,  beside  his  low-roofed  door 
Sits  once  again — and  sees  him  not ! 

The  stream  is  broad,  and  briffht  as  ever. 
But  the  child's  soul  is  glad  no  more ; 

His  short,  sweet  laughter  mingleth  never, 
Now,  with  the  water's  sallen  roar. 

The  sleep  that  was  so  Ml  of  dreams, 
His  wakeful,  joyous,  tranquil  night. 

Is  clouded  over ;  and  it  seems 
No  more  its  fancied  forms  are  bright. 

Oneglorious  gleam  flashed  through  his  brahi. 
Wherein  each  other  light  waxed  dim ; 

*Tis  vanish'd  now ;  but  ne'er  again 
His  own  old  stars  shall  shine  for  him. 

He  loved  so  much,  in  forest  bowers. 
The  rustle  of  the  soft  giften  leaves ; 

He  loved  to  listen  when,  long  hours. 
The  iiome-birds  twitter'd  in  the  eaves. 

The  music  of  the  murmuring  wave, 
*     The  wild-bee's  hum,  the  whispering  rain ; 
Tones  that  yet  dearer  transport  gave. 
Sing  as  of  old — ^but  sing  m  vafii. 

With  lagging,  lingerinff  footstep,  creeps 
The  listless  child,  and  meekly  tries 

To  hide  the  silent  tear  that  weeps 
His  woe  fix)m  those  still  sightless  eyes. 

Nav,  sore  perplexed,  the  fr^hted  heart 
Beats  quick  at  each  fanuliar  tone, 

Hc'hears  even  her  step  but  to  start, 
And  turns  to  bear  his  grief  alone ! 

Then,  bitterer -feelings  wring  the  breast. 
Whom  should  he  love,  or  whom  believe. 

If  all  who  said  they  loved,  caressed 
His  weakness,  only  to  deceive  ? 

The  torturing  dread — the  chilling  doubt — 
The  hollow  hopelessness — ^begin ; 

Worse — ^worse  than  changeless  night  without. 
The  gathering  vacancy  within  I 

And  tha^  fond  faith  of  childish  years. 
That  meekly  trusted,  and  obeyed ; 

That  held  no  doubts,  that  had  no  fears. 
How  is  its  simpleness  betrayed  ? 
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O,  Mother,  was  it  meet  to  guide 
The  heart  thou  could'st  have  taught  to  cling 

Close  to  his  own  Redeemer's  side, 
And  leave  it  with  that  powerless  thing  ? 

And  when  thy  false  words  urged  him  on, 

And  lured  him  down  ^e  devious  track, 
Was  there  no  deeper,  dearer  tone. 

To  call  the  cheated  wanderer  back? 

Where  was  Her  warning,  sweet  and  stem. 

The  Mother  of  his  second  birth  ? 
Ah !  she  has  stained  her  own  pure  urn. 

With  the  polluted  streams  of  earth. 

In  manj  an  old  religious  land. 

Her  once  true  notes  are  false  and  vain ; 
And  she  has  forged  with  her  own  hand, 

And  rivets  stffi  her  children's  chain. 

Dear  Church,  along  our  En^Ush  dells. 

Still  pure  as  in  thine  earliest  years. 
Thy  sweet  voice  echoed  by  church  bells. 

Comes  floating  down  to  peasant  ears  I 

Still  round  thy  shrines,  thy  poor  bereaved. 

In  Christ's  own  presence  meet  to  pray ; 
And  none  rejected,  none  deceived. 

Bear  all  His  choicest  gifts  away. 

O,  if  one  wandering  from  thy  fold. 
Hath,  in  her  pictured  paths,  found  pleasure ; 

Who  singeth  the  good  strains  of  old. 
But  sings  them  to  another  measure. 

If  he  have  touched  enchanted  ground. 

And  love  to  roam  and  linger  there, 
O,  lure  him  back  with  the  sweet  sound. 

Of  thy  pure  creed,  and  simple  prayer. 

And  with  the  spirit  stem  and  strong. 

That  filled  thy  Martyrs'  souls  undaunted. 
And  with  the  sympathies  tiiat  throng 

Round  thine  old  Churdies  angel-Eaunted. 

And  if  thy  pleas  in  vain  4m  laid. 
Then  show  die  doubt,  the  grief,  the  gloom ; 

The  soul  untrained,  the  heart  misled. 
The  Blind  Child's  solitary  doom. 

C.  F.  H. 
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THE  BLACK   PftOPBBT. — A  TALE  OP  IRISB   FAMIIfS. 

BY  WtLUAM  OAB&BTOir. 

CHAPTER  XXV.— SARAH  WITHOUT  HOPE* 


How  Strah  reianied  to  Dalton's  cit- 
bin  the  herself  knew  not.  Such  was 
the  tumult  which  the  oommuDication 
then  made  to  her  bj  Mave  had  occa- 
sioned in  her  mind,  that  the  scene 
which  had  just  taken  place  altogether 
appeareil  to  her  excited  spirit  like  a 
troubled  dream,  whose  impressions 
were  too  unreal  and  deceptive  to  be 
depended  on  for  a  moment.  The  re- 
action from  the  passive  state  in  which 
Mave  had  left  her,  was,  to  a  tempera- 
ment like  her'sy  perfectly  overwhelm- 
ing. Her  pulse  beat  high,  her  cheek 
burned,  and  her  eye  flashed  with  more 
than  its  usual  fire  ^d  overpowerii^^ 
brilliancy,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  impression  alone,  all  her  thoughts 
were  so  rapid  and  indistiiy.t^is  to  re- 
semble the  careering  chmds  which  % 
in  tumult  and  confosioti  /ibag  the 
troubled  sky,  i^ith  nolbiig  it^tyiary 
but  the  sun  far  above,  and  wluoh,  in 
this  case,  nught  be  said,  to  resemble 
the  bright  conviction  of  DaIton*s  love 
for  her,  that  Mave's  assurance  had 
left  behind  it*  On  re-entering  the 
cabin,  without  being  properly  con- 
scious of  what  she  either  did  or  said, 
she  once  more  knelt  by  the  side  of 
Dalton's  bed,  and  hastily  taking  his 
unresisting  hand,  ^as  about  to  speak  ; 
but  a  difficulty  how  to  shape  her  Ian- 
gUBoe  held  her  in  a  piunfVil  and  trou- 
bledsuspense  for  some  moments,  dur- 
ing which  Dalton  could  plainly  p^- 
ceive  the  excitement  or  rather  rapture 
by  which  she  was  actuated.  At 
length,  a  gush  of  hot  and  burning  tears 
eniSiled  her  to  speak,  and  she  said-» 

*'  Con  Dalton — dear  Con,  is  it  true? 
— can  it  be  true? — oh,  no — no— but 
then  Mhe  says  it — is  it  true  that  you 
like  me — like  me! — no,  no — that  word 
is  too  wske — ^is  it  true  that  you  love 
me  ? — but  no— it  can't  be^-there  never 
was  so  much  happiness  intended  for 
me  ;  and  then,  if  it  should  be  true — 
oh,  if  it  was  possible,  how  will  I  bear 
it? — what  will  I  do?— what—what  is 
to  be  the  consequence  ?  for  my  love 


for  yon  is  beyond  all  belief  bsyond 
all  that  tongue  could  tell.  I  ota^ 
stand  this  struggle — ^my  bead  is  giddy 
—I  scarcely  know  what  I'm  aa^ia'— - 
or  is  it  a  dhrame?— is  it  a  dsrame 
that  I'll  waken  from,  and  And  it  &lse 
—false?" 

Dalton  pressed  her  hand,  and  look- 
ing tenderly  upon  her  U^c^  refdied— 

''  Dear  Sarah,  f(H*give  me  ;  yov 
dhrame  is  both  true  and  false.  It  is 
true  that  I  like  you,  .that  I  pity  yon; 
but  you  forbid  me  to  sav  that — ^welC 
it  is  true,  I  say,  that  I  hke  yoa^-bot 
I  can't  say  more.  The  MkW  girl  I 
love,  in  the  sense  you  maae,  is  Mmo 
Sullivan.  I  could  not  tell  yon  an  un- 
truth, Sarah ;  nor  don't  dsaave  yoor- 
self.     I  like  you,  but  1  lave  her.*' 

She  startMi  up,  aod  in  an  instant 
dashed  the  tmrs  itom  her  cheeks; 
after  which  she  said— 

'*  I  am  glad  I  know  it— yon  hacfv 
said  the  truth— the  bitther  truth— ly, 
bitthcr  it  will  prove,  Condy  DaHaiw 
to  more  than  me.  My  happiness  in 
this  world  is  now  over  ler  ever.  I 
never  was  happy ;  an'  it's  dear  Aat 
the  doom  is  against  me — I  never  wQI 
be  happy.  I  am  now  free  to  act  as  I 
like.  No  matther  what  I  do,  it  cannot 
make  me  feel  more  than  I  feel  now. 
I  might  take  a  life— ay«  twenty,  an*  ( 
couldn't  feel  more  miserable  than  I 
am.  Then,  what  b  there  to  prevent  ma 
from  workin'  out  my  own  wUl,  an* 
doin*  what  my  father  wishes  ?  I  maj 
make  myself  worse  an'  guiltier ;  iNit 
unhappier  I  cannot  be.  That  poor* 
weak  hope  was  all  I  had  in  Uus  world  ; 
but  that  is  gone,  an'  I  have  no  other 
hope  now." 

*' Compose  yourself,  dear  Sarah; 
calm  yourself,"  said  Dalton. 

'<  Don't  call  me  dear  Saral^"  aHm 
replied ;  "  you  were  wrong  ever  to  d9 
so.  Oh,  why  was  I  born  I  m'  wlvi 
has  this  world  an'  this  life  bean  ta  M| 
but  hardship  an'  sorrow  ?  But  eliSSr 
she  added,  drawing  hendf  of^  ^J 
will  let  you  all  see  what  pride  asp  $§^ 
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I  now  know  my  fat»»  an*^  what  I  must 
soffisr ;  an*  if  one  tear  would  gain 
yoor  loTOy  I  wouldn't  shed  it — ne?er» 
nefer." 

*'  Sarahy"  said  Mar j^  in  a  soothing 
voice,  **  I  hope  you  won't  bhune  poor 
Con.  You  aon  t  know,  maybe,  that 
himself  an'  Mare  Sullivan  has  loved 
one  aoother  ever  since  they  were " 

•*  No  more  about  Mave  Sullivan," 
she  replied,  almost  fiercely ;  "  lave  her 
to  me.  As  for  me,  FU  not  brake  my 
word,  either  for  good  or  evil ;  I  was 
never  ^e  one  to  do  an  ungenerous— 
an  ungenerous — no«-"8he  paused,  how- 
ever, as  if  struck  by  some  latent  con- 
viction that  pressed  upon  her  con- 
science, and  in  a  panting  voice,  she  add- 
ed, ^  I  must  lave  you  for  awhile,  but  I 
will  be  back  in  an  hour  or  two — oh, 
yes,  I  wiU — an'  in  the  meantime,  Mary, 
any  thing  that  is  to  be  done,  you  can 
do  it  for  me  till  1  come  agin.  Mave 
Sullivan ! —  Mave  Sullivan ! — ^lave  Mave 
Sullivan  to  roe  I" 

She  then  threw  an  humble  garment 
about  her,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
on  her  way  to  have  an  interview  with 
her  father.  On  reaching  home  she 
found  that  he  had  arrived  only  a  few 
minutes  before  her — and  to  her  sur- 
prise he  expressed  something  like  good 
liiimour»  or,  perhaps,  gratification  at 
her  presence  there.  On  looking  into 
her  face  more  closely,  however,  he  had 
little  trouble  in  perceiving  that  some- 
thing extraordinary  had  disturbed  her. 
He  Uien  gUmced  at  Nelly,  who,  as  usual, 
sat  gloomily  by  the  fire,  knitting  h^ 
brows  and  groaning  with  suppressed 
ill-temper,  as  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  ever  since  she  suspected  that 
Donnel  had  made  a  certain  disclosure, 
connected  with  her,  to  Sarah. 

«« Well,"  said  he,  '«has  there  been 
another  battle? — have  you  been  eUng 
dust  at  it  as  usual?  What's  wron^, 
Sally  ? — eh  ?  Did  it  g^  to  blows  wid 
you,  for  you  look  raised  ?" 

«'  You're  all  out  of  it,"  relied  Nelly, 
**  her  blood's  up  now— an'  I'm  not  pre- 
pared for  a  sudden  death.  She's  dan- 
gerous ^Is  minute— an'  111  take  care 
of  her.  Blessed  man,  look  at  her  eyes." 

She  repeated  these  words  with  that 
kind  of  low,  dogged  Hdicule  and  scorn 
which  so  frequently  accompany  stupid 
$md  wanton  brutality ;  and  which  are, 
VeMiB,  provoking  almost  beyond  en- 
dtarmtite,  when  the  mind  is  chafed  by 
ciiniikfeirations  of  an  exciting  nature. 


Sarah  flew  like  lightning  to  the  old 
knife,  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, and  snatching  it  from  the  shelf 
of  the  dresser  on  which  it  lay,  ex- 
claimed— 

'<  I  have  now  no  earthly  thought, 
nor  any  hope  of  good  in  this  world,  to 
keep  my  hand  ^om  evil;  an'  for  all 
ever  you  made  me  suffer,  take  this — " 

Her  father  had  not  yet  sat  down, 
and  it  was  indeed  well  that  he  had  not— . 
for  it  required  all  his  activity  and 
strength  united,  to  intercept  themedita- 
ted  blow,  by  seizing  his  daughter's  arm* 

''  Sarah,"  said  he,  *'  what  is  this? — 
are  you  mad,  you  murdhering  jade,  to 
attempt  the  vagabond's  life  ?^for  she 
is  a  vagabond,  and  an  ill-tongued  vaga- 
bond. Why  do  you  provoke  the  girl, 
by  sich  language,  you  double-disSled 
ould  sthrap? — ^you  do  nothing  but 
growl,  an'  snarl,  an*  curse,  an'  pray— 
ay,  pray,  from  momin'  to  night,  in  sich 
a  way,  that  the  very  devil  himself 
couldn't  bear  you,  or  live  with  you. 
Begone  out  o'  this,  or  1*11  let  her  at  you 
— an'  I'll  engage  she'll  give  you  what'U 
settle  you." 

Nelly  rose,  and  putting  on  her  doak, 
went  out. 

''  I'm  goin',"  she  replied,  looking  it 
and  addressing  the  Prophet ;  **  an'  pGUae 
God,  before  lonff  I'll  have  the  best  wiib 
o'my  heart  fulfilled,  by  seein'  you  han^ 
ed;  but,  until  then,  may  my  curse,  an' 
the  curseo'  God  liffht  on  yon  and  pursue 
you.  I  know  you  have  tonld  her  every 
thing,  or  she  wouldn't  act  towards  me 
as  she  has  done  of  late." 

Sarah  stood  like  the  Pythoness,  in  • 
kind  of  savage  beautv,  with  the  knife 
firmly  grasped  in  her  hand. 

''I'm  glad  she's  gone,"  she  said; 
«<  but  it  is  not  her,  father,  that  I  ooghl 
to  rise  my  hand  against." 

'«  Who,  then,  Sarah  ?"  he  asked  witii 
something  like  surprise. 

"  You  asked  me,  she  proceeded,  *'te 
assist  in  a  plan  to  have  \fave  Sullivan 
carried  off  by  youne  Dick  o*  the  Granse 
— I'm  now  ready  for  anything,  an*  rll 
do  it.  This  world,  father,  has  nothing 
good  or  happy  in  it  for  me— now  1*11  be 
aiquil  to  it;  if  it  gives  me  nothing 

food,  it'll  get  nothing  good  out  of  me. 
'11  give  it  blow  for  blow ;  kindness 
^ood  fortune,  if  it  was  to  happen — but 
It  can't  now — would  soften  me  ;  but  I 
know,  an'  I  feel  that  ill-treatment, 
crosses,  disappointments,  an'  want  of 
all  hope  in  this  life,  has  made,  an'  wil 
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make  me  a  devil — ay,  an'  oh !  what  a 
different  girl  \  might  be  this  day  1*' 

"  What  has  vexed  you  ?"  asked  the 
father  ;  "for  I  see  that  something  has.** 

"  Isn't  it  a  cruel  thing,"  she  pro- 
ceeded,  without  seeming  to  have  at- 
tended to  him ;  "  isn't  it  a  cruel  thing 
to  think  that  every  one  you  see  about 
you  has  seme  happiness  except  your- 
self;  an*  that  your  heart  b  burstin*, 
an*  your  brain  bumin*»  and  no  relief  for 
you ;  no^one  point  to  turn  to,  for  con- 
solation-1-but  everything  dark  and  dis- 
mal, and  fiery  about  you !" 

"  I  felt  all  this,  myself,"  swd  the 
Prophet ;  **  so,  don't  be  disheartened, 
Sarah ;  in  the  coorse  o*  time  your  heart 
will  get  so  hardened  that  you'll  laugh 
lit  the  world — ay,  at  all  that's  either  bad 
or  good  in  it,  as  I  do." 

'<  I  never  wish  to  come  to  that  state," 
she  replied ;  **  an'  you  never  felt  what 
I  feel — ^you  never  had  that  much  of 
what  was  good  in  your  heart.  No,** 
she  proceeded,  **  sooner  than  come  to 
that  state — that  is,  to  your  state — I'd 
put  this  knife  into  my  heart.  You; 
father,  never  loved  one  of  your  own 
kind  yet." 

"Didn't  I?"  he  replied,  whilst  his 
eyes  lightened  into  a  glare  like  those  of 
a  provoked  tiger ;  "  ay,  I  loved  one  of 
our  kind— of  yottr  kind ;  loved  her — 
ay,  an'  was  happy  wid  her— oh,  how 
happv.  Ay,  Sarah  M'Gowan,  an'  I 
loved  my  fellow-creatures  therit  too, 
like  a  fool  as  I  was :  loved,  ay,  loved ) 
an'  she  that  I  so  loved,  proved  false  to 
me — proved  an  adultress;  an'  I  tell 
you  now,  that  it  may  harden  your  heart 
against  the  world,  that  that  woman — 
my  wife— that  I  so  loved,  an'  that  so 
disgraced  me,  was  your  mother." 

"  It's  a  lie — it's  as  false  as  the  devil 
himself,"  she  replied,  turning  rou»d 
quickly,  and  lookmg  him  with  frantic 
vehemence  of  manner  in  the  face.  "  My 
mother  never  did  what  you  say.  She's 
now  in  her  grave,  an*  can't  spake  for 
or  defend  herseUT;  but  if  1  was  to 
stand  here  till  judgment  day,  I'd  say 
it  was  false.  You  were  misled  or 
mistaken,  or  your  own  bad,  suspicious 
nature  made  you  do  her  wrong ;  an' 
even  if  it  was  thrue — which  it  is  nott 
but  false  as  hell— why  would  you 
crush  and  wring  her  daughter's  heart 
by  a  knowledge  of  it  ?  Couldn't  vou 
let  me  get  through  the  short  but  bit- 
ther  passage  of  life  that's  before  me. 


without    addin'    this    to    tW    other 
thoughts  that's  distractin'  me'?* 

"I  did  it,  as  I  said,  "be  reptied, 
"  to  make  you  harden  your  beiti^  aa* 
to  prevent  you  from  puttin*  any  truat 
in  ^e  world,  or  expectin'  anjOih^ 
either  of  thruth  or  goodness  from 
U." 

She  started,  as  if  some  new  V^f^ 
had  broken  in  upon  her,  and  tunung 
to  him,  said — 

"  Maybe  I  undherstuid  you,  ftther 
— I  hope  I  do.  Oh,  could  it  be  that 
you  wor  wanst  a — a — a  betther  man — 
a  man  that  had  a  heart  for  your  fel- 
low-creatures, and  cared  for  tiiem? 
I'm  lookin'  into  my  own  heart  dow, 
and  I  don't  doubt  but  I  might  be 
brought  to  the  same  state  yet  Ha, 
that's  terrible  to  think  of;  but  again, 
I  can't  believe  it.  Fa^er,  you  ean 
stoop  to  lies  an*  faldty — that  I  coald 
not  do;  but  no  matther;  you  wor 
wanst  a  good  man,  maybe.  Am  I 
right?" 

The  prophet  turned  round,  and  ftx- 
ing  his  eyes  upon  his  daughter,  they 
stood  each  gazing  upon  the  other  fok 
some  time.  He  then  looked  for  t,  mo- 
ment into  the  ground,  afler  which  he 
sat  down  upon  a  stool,  and  coveriiu^ 
his  fkce^with  both  his  hands,  remaineq 
in  thatjposition  for  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes. 

"  Am  I  right,  father  ?**  riie  repeat- 
ed. 

He  raised  his  eyes,  and  looking  i^oii 
her  with  his  usual  composure,  re- 
plied— 

"  No — ^you  are  wrong— you  are  veiry 
wrong.  When  I  was  an  innocent 
child  1  was  a  villain.  \Vhen  I  was  a 
light-hearted,  affectionate  boy,  playing 
with  my  brothers  and  sbters,  I  was  a 
villain.  When  I  grew  into  yonthb 
Sarah,  an'  thought  every  one  TuU  of 
honesty  an'  truth,  an*  the  world  all 
kindness,  an*  nothing  about  me  hut 
ffoodness,  an'  generosity,  an*  affeo(|pn, 
I  was,  of  coorse,  a  viUain.  When  I 
loved  the  fidn'  sun — ^when  I  looked 
upon  the  stars  of  heaven  with  1^  won- 
derin'  and  happiy  heart — when  the 
dawn  of  mornin  and  the  last  light  <^ 
the  summer  evening  filled  me  wiSi  joj» 
and  made  me  love  every  one  and  every- 
thing about  me — the  trees,  the  runnin* 
rivers,  the  fi^reen  fields,  and  all  that 
God — ^ha,  what  am  I  sayin*  ? — I  was  • 
villain.     When  I  loved  an*  married 
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your  mother,  an*  when  she — but  no 
niatther — when  all  these  things  hap- 
]>ened9 1  was,  I  say,  a  villain  ;  bat  now 
that  tbtnes  is  changed  for  the  betther, 
J  am  an  nonest  man  !** 

**  Father,  there  is  good  in  you  yet," 
she  said,  as  her  eye  sparkled  in  the 
very  depth  of  her  excitement,  with  a 
hopeful  animation  that  had  its  source 
in  a  noble  and  exalted  benevolence, 
«  you're  not  lost.*' 

"  Don't  I  say,"  he  replied,  with  a 
cold  and  bitter  sneer,  **  that  I  am  an 
"honest  man.'* 

"  Ah,"  she  replied,  "  that's  gone 
too,  then — look  where  I  will,  every- 
thing's dark— no  hope — no  hope  of 
axy  kind ;  but  no  matther  now ;  since 
I  can't  do  betther,  I'll  make  them 
think  o'  me,  aye,  an'  feel  me  too. 
Come,  then,  what  have  you  to  say  to 
me?" 

**  Let  us  have  a  walk,  then,"  replied 
her  father.  "There  is  a  weeny 
fflimpse  of  sunshine,  for  a  wondher. 
You  look  heated — your  facjB  is  flushed 
too,  very  much,  an'  the  walk  will  cool 
you  a  little." 

'*  I  know  my  face  is  flushed,"  she 
replied,  **  for  I  feel  it  burnin',  an*  so  is 
my  head ;  I  have  a  pain  in  it,  and  a 
pain  in  the  small  o*  my  back  too." 

**  Well,  come,"  he  continued,  **  and 
^  walk  will  be  of  sarvice  to  you." 

Thev  then  went  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rabbit  Bank,  the  Prophet, 
during  their  walk,  availing  himself  of 
her  evident  excitement  to  draw  from 
her  the  history  of  its  origin.  Such  a 
task,  indeed,  was  easily  accomplished, 
for  this  singular  creature,  in  whom 
love  of  truth,  as  well  as  a  detestation  of 
all  falsehood  and  subterfuge,  seemed 
to  have  been  a  moral  instinct^  at  once 
disclosed  to  him  the  state  of  her  affec- 
tions, and,  indeed,  all  that  the  reader 
already  knows  of  her  love  for  Dalton, 
and  her  rivalry  with  Mave  Sullivan. 
"These  circumstances  were  such  pre- 
cisely as  he  could  have  wbhed  for, 
and  our  readers  need  scarcely  be  told 
that  he  fouled  not  to  aggravate  her 
jealousy  of  Mave,  nor  to  suggest  to 
her  the  necessity  on  her  part,  if  she 
possessed  either  pride  or  spirit,  to 
prevent  her  union  with  Dalton  by 
every  means  in  her  power. 

"  111  do  it,"  she  replied,  *'  I'll  do  it ; 
to  be  stire  I  feel  that  it's  not  right, 
an*  if  I  had  one  single  hope  in  this 
world  I'd  scorn  it ;  but  I'm  now  des- 


perate ;  I  tried  to  be  good,  but  I'm 
only  a  cobweb  before  the  wind — every- 
thing is  against  me,  an'  I  think  I'm 
like  some  one  that  never  had  a  guar- 
gian  ane^l  to  take  care  of  them.' 

The  Prophet  then  gave  her  »  de- 
tailed account  of  their  plan  for  carrying 
away  Mave  Sullivan,  and  of  his  own 
subsequent  intentions  in  life — 

*'  We  have  more  than  one  iron  in 
the  fire,"  he  proceeded,'^  an*  as  soon  as 
everything  comes  off  right,  and  to 
our  wishes,  we'll  not  lose  a  single 
hour  in  going  to  America." 

« I  didn't  think,"  said  Sarah,  '<  that 
D&lton  ever  murdered  Sullivan  till  J 
heard  himself  confess  it ;  but  I  can 
well  understand  it  now.  He  was 
hasty,  father,  and  did  it  in  a  passion, 
but  so  itself,  he  has  and  had  a  good 
heart.  Father,  don't  blame  me  for 
what  I  say,  but  I'd  rather  be  that 
pious,  affectionate  ould  man,  wid  his 
murdher  on  his  head,  than  you  in  the 
state  you're  in.  An*  that's  thrue,  I  ^ 
must  turn  back  and  ^o  to  them.^  ' 
I'm  too  long  away;  still,  something 
ails  me — I'm  all  sickish,  my  head  and 
back  e&pecially." 

'<  Go  home  to  our  own  place,"  he 
replied ;  ''  may  be  it's  the  sickness 
you're  takin*." 

*'  Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  « I  felt  this 
way  wanst  or  twice  before,  an'  I  kno^ 
it'll  go  off  me — good  bye." 

'*  Good  bye,  Sarah,  an'  remember, 
honour  bright  and  saicresy.** 

"  Saicresy,  father,  I  grant  you,  but 
never  honour  bright  lot  me  again. 
It's  the  world  makes  me  do  it — the 
wicked,  dark,  oruel  world,  that  has 
me  as  I  am,  widout  a  livin*  heart  to 
love  me — that's  what  makes  me  do 
it." 

They  then  separated,  he  to  pursue 
his  way  to  Dick  o'  the  Grangers,  and 
she  to  the  miserable  cabin  of  the 
Dal  tons.  They  had  not  gone  far, 
however,  when  she  returned,  and 
calling  after  him,  said^ 

''  I  have  thought  it  over  again,  and 
won't  promise  sdtogether  tul  I  see 
you  again." 

"  Are  you  goin*  back  o*  your  word 
so  soon  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  kind  of  sar- 
castic sneer.  **  I  thought  you  never 
broke  your  word,  Sarah." 

She  paused,  and  after  looking  about 
her  as  if  in  perplexity,  she  turned  on 
her  heel,  and  proceeded  in  silence. 
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Nelly's  susmcions,  apparently  well 
founded  as  they  had  been,  were  re> 
moved  from  the  Prophet,  not  so  mnch 
by  Uie  disclosure  to  her  and  Sarah,  of 
his  having  been  so  long  cognizant  of 
Sullivan's  murder  by  old  Didton,  as  by 
that  unhappy  man's  own  confession  of 
the  crime.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  that 
had  yet  happened,  she  could  not  divest 
herself  of  an  impression  that  something 
dark  and  guilty  was  associated  with  the 
Tobacco- Box — an  impression  which 
was  strengthened  by  her  own  recollec- 
tions of  certain  incidents  that  occurred 
upon  a  particular  night*  much  about 
the  time  of  Sullivan's  disappearance. 
Her  memory,  however,  being  better  as 
to  facts  than  to  time,  was  such  as  pre- 
vented her  from  determining  whether 
the  incidents  alluded  to  had  occurred 
previous  to  Sullivan's  murder,  or  af- 
terwards. There  remained,  however, 
just  enough  of  suspicion  to  torment  her 
own  mino,  without  enabling  her  to  ar- 
rive at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
Donnel's  positive  guilt,  arising  from 
the  mysterious  incidents  in  question. 
A  kind  of  awakened  conscience,  too, 
resulting  not  from  any  principle  of  true 
repentance,  but  from  superstitious 
alarm  and  a  conviction  that  the  Pro- 
phet had  communicated  to  Sarah  a 
certain  secret  connected  with  her, 
which  she  dreaded  so  much  to  have 
known,  had  for  some  time  past  ren- 
dered her  whole  life  a  singular  com- 
pound of  weak  terror,  ill-temper, 
gloom,  and  a  kind  of  conditional  re- 
pentance, which  depended  altogether 
upon  the  fact  of  her  secret  being 
known.  In  this  mood  it  was  that  she 
left  the  cabin  as  we  have  described. 

**  I'm  not  fit  to  die,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, after  she  had  gpne — **  an'  that's 
the  second  offisr  for  my  life  she  has 
made.  Any  way,  it's  the  best  of  my 
play  to  lave  them ;  an*  above  all,  to 
keep  away  from  her.  That's  the  se- 
cond attempt ;  and  I  know  to  a  sar- 
tinty,  that  if  she  makes  a  tkn-d  one, 
it'ili  do  for  me.  Oh,  no  doubt  of  that 
—the  third  time's  always  the  charm  1 — 
an'  into  my  heart  that  unlucky  knife  'ill 
go,  if  she  ever  thries  it  a  third  time  I 
They  tell  me,"  she  proceeded,  solilo- 
(itiizing,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  "that  the  inquest  is  to  be  held 


in  a  dav  or  two^  an*  (bat  the  < 
was  only  unwell  a  thrifle,  and  hadn^ 
the  sickness  aftber  alL  No  mMttet^ 
not  all  the  wather  in  the  ray  Nid  dear 
my  mind  that  there^s  not  viwoiT  joined 
wid  that  Tobaccy-Box,  thougb  where 
it  could  ffo,  or  what  could  eome  of  l| 
(barrin  tne  devil  himself  or  the  finite 
tuck  it),  I  dotft  know." 

So  fiir  as  concerned  the  doron^,  ^ 
rumour  of  his  having  ca»^t  the  pre- 
vailing typhus  was  not  fbtoded  on  net 
A  short  indispodtion,  airk&ig  froa 
cold  caught  by  a's^Vere^  wetfing,  but 
by  no  means  of  a  serkms  or  alarmiitf 
nature,  was  his  only  m^ady;  and 
when  the  day  to  whicm  the  inqoeat  had 
been  postponed  had  arrived,  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  condnottfaai 
important  investigation.  A  rerj  kpfs 
crowd  was  assembled  upon  ttte  occa- 
sion, and  a  deep  interest  prenyM 
throughout  that  part  of  the  eomitry. 
The  circumstances,  howev^,  did  no4 
as  it  happened,  admit  of  any  partfddar 
difficulty.  Jerry  SuHivan  and  Ui 
friends  attended,  as  wscs  tiie^dnl^.ii 
order  to  give  evidence  touchii^  wk 
identity  of  the  body.  This,  however, 
was  a  matter  oif  pecufiar  difBed^ 
On  disinterring  the  remains^  il 
was  found  that  the  clothes  worn  alt 
the  time  of  the  murder  had  not  been 
buried  with  them — in  other  wofd^ 
that  the  bgdy  had  been  stripped  of 
all  but  the  under  garment,  pre- 
vious to  its  intwrment.  The  evi- 
dence, nevertheless,  of  the  Black 
Prophet  and  of  Red  Rody  was  con- 
clusive. The  truth,  however,  of  matt 
if  not  of  all  of  the  det^ls,  but  not  of 
the  fact  itself,  was  denied  1^  o^ 
Dalton,  who  had  sufficiently  reco- 
vered from  his  illness,  to  be  present 
at  the  investigation.  The  circom- 
stances  deposed  to  by  the  two  wit- 
nesses were  sufficiently  strong  and 
home  to  establish  the  fact  againak 
him,  although  he  impugned  &  de- 
tails as  we  have  stated,  but  admitted 
that  after  a  hard  bnttle  with  wei^btj 
sticks,  he  did  kill  Sullivan  by  an  uft^ 
lucky  blow,  and  left  him  dead  in  a 
corner  of  the  field  for  a  short  time* 
near  the  Grey  Stone.  He  sidd  that 
he  did  not  bury  the  body,  but  thi^ 
he  carried  it  soon  afterwards  from 
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the  field  in  which  the  unhappy  crime 
had  heen  committed,  to  the  road- 
sidey  where  he  laid  it  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  procure  assistance.  He  said 
he  then  changed  his  mind>  and  having 
become  afraid  to  communicate  the 
nnhappv  aooident  to  any  of  the  neigh* 
boors,  he  fled  in  great  terror  across 
the  ac^oining  mountains^  where  he 
wandered  nearly  frantic  until  the  ap- 
proach of  day-break  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  then  felt  himself  seized  with 
an  uncontrollable  anxiety  to  return 
to  the  loene  of  conflict,  which  he 
did,  and  found,  not  much  to  his  sur- 
prise indeed,  that  the  body  bad  been  re- 
moTed,  for  he  supposed  at  the  time  that 
Siilli?an*s  friends  must  have  brought 
it  home.  This  he  declared  was  the 
truth,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  he 
concluded  by  solemnly  stating,  that 
he  knew  no  more  than  the  omld  un- 
born of  what  had  become  of  the 
body,  or  how  it  disappeared.  He 
abo  acknowledged  that  he  was  very 
nach  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  the 
quarrel,  and  that  were  it  not  for  the 
node  he  received  by  perceiving  that 
the  man  was  dead,  he  thought  he 
would  not  have  had  any  thing  be- 
Tood  a  confused  and  indistinct  recol- 
leotion  of  the  circumstances  at  all.  He 
ad^tted  also  that  he  had  threatened 
SaHivan  in  the  market,  and  followed 
biro  closely  for  the  purpose  of  beat- 
ing him,  but  maintained  that  the  fatal 
blow  was  not  given  with  an  intention 
of  taking  his  life. 

The  fact,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
body  bad  been  privately  buried  and 
stripped  before  interment,  was  cor- 
roborated by  the  circumstance  of 
Sullivan's  body-coat  having  been  found 
^^next  morning  in  a  torn  and  bloody 
state,  together  with  his  great  coat 
4od  hat ;  but,  indeed,  the  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  many  was,  that 
palton*8  version  of  the  circumstances 
was  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  deli- 
berate assassination,  the  character  of 
simple  homicide  or  manslaughter,  so 
as  that  he  might  escape  the  capitid 
felony,  and  come  off  triumphantly  by 
a  short  imprisonment.  The  feeling 
against  him  too  was  strengthened  and 
«xasperated  by  the  impetuous  re- 
sentment with  which  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  Prophet  and  Rody 
Dmican,  whilst  giring  their  evidence* 
Ibr  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 


pose that  the  man,  who  at  his  years, 
and  in  such  awful  circumstances,  could 
threaten  the  lives  of  the  witnesses 
agidnst  him,  as  he  did,  would  not 
hesitate  to  commit,  in  a  flt  of  that 
ungovernable  passion  that  had  made 
him  remarkable  through  life,  the 
very  crime  with  which  he  stood 
charged  through  a  similar  act  of 
blind  and  ferocious  vengeance.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  held  different  opi- 
nions ;  and  thought  that  the  old  man's 
account  of  the  matter  was  both  simple 
and  natural,  and  bore  the  stamp  of 
sinceri^  and  truth  upon  the  very  fkce 
of  it.  Jerry  Sullivan  only  swore 
that  to  the  best  of  his  opinion  the 
skeleton  found  was  much  about  the 
size  of  what  his  brother's  would  be ; 
but  as  the  proof  of  his  private  inter- 
ment by  Dalton  had  been  clearly  es- 
tablished by  the  evidence  of  the  Pro- 
phet  and  Uody,  constituting,  as  it 
did,  an  unbroken  chain  of  circum- 
stances which  nothing  could  resist, 
the  jury  had  no  hesitation  in  return- 
ing the  following  verdict  :— 

**We  find  a  .verdict  of  wilfbl 
murder  against  Cornelius  Dalton, 
Senior,  for  that  he  on  or  about  the 
night  of  the  fourteenth  of  December« 
in  the  year  of  grace  1798,  did  fol- 
low and  waylay  Bartholomew  Sullivan, 
and  deprive  him  of  his  life  by  blows 
and  violence,  having  threatened  him 
to  the  same  effect  in  the  early  part 
of  the  aforesaid  day." 

During  the  progress  of  the  investi- 

fation  our  friend  the  pedlar  and  Charley 
[anion  were  anxious  and  deeply  atten- 
tive spectators.  The  former  never 
kept  bis  eyes  off  the  Prophet,  but 
surveyed  him  with  a  face  in  which  it 
was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  ex- 
pression was  one  of  calm  conviction 
or  astonishment.  When  the  inves- 
tigation had  come  to  a  close,  he  drew 
Hanlon  aside,  and  said — 
.  "  That  swearin,  Charley,  was  too 
clear,  an'  if  I  was  on  the  jury  myself 
I  would  find  the  same  verdict.  May 
the  Lord  support  the  poor  ould  man 
'in  the  mane  time  I  for  in  spite  of  all 
that  happened,  one  can't  help  pityin' 
him,  or  at  any  rate  his  un&rtunate 
family.  However,  see  what  comes  by 
not  havin'  a  curb  over  one's  passions 
when  the  blood's  up." 

" Gods  a  just  God,"  replied  Han- 
lon—«*  the  murderer  deserves  his  pun- 
ishment, an'  I  hope  will  meet  it." 
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"  There  is  little  doubt  of  it,"  said 
the  pedlar.  The  band  of  God  is  in 
it  all." 

<*  That's  more  than  I  see,  or  can  at 
the  present  time,  then,"  replied  Han« 
Ion.  "  Why  should  my  aunt  stay  away, 
so  long  ? — but  I,  dare  say  the  truth  is, 
sJie  is  either  sick  or  dead,  an*  if  that's 
the  case,  what*s  all  you  have  said  or 
done  worth  ?  You  see  it*s  but  a  chance 
still." 

"  Trust  in  God,"  replied  the  ped- 
lar ;  <'  that's  all  either  of  us  can  do  or 
say  now.  There's  the  coffin.  I'm 
tould  they're  goin'  to  bury  him,  and 
to  have  the  greatest  funeral  that  ever 
was  in  the  counthry ;  but,  God  knows, 
there's  funerals  enough  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood widout  their  making  a  show 
of  themselves  wid  this." 

**  There's  no  truth  in  that  report 
either,"  said  Hanlon.  *^  I  was  spakin' 
to  Jerry  Sullivan  this  mornin',  an*  I 
have  it  from  him  that  they  intend  to 
bury  him  as  quietly  as  they  can.  He's 
much  changed  from  what  he  was — 
Jerry  is — an'  doesn't  wish  to  have  the 
ould  ipan  hanged  at  all,  if  he  can  pre- 
vent it." 

"  Hanged  or  not,  Charley,  I  must 
go  on  with  my  petition  to  Dick  o'  the 
Grange.  Of  coorse  I  have  no  chance, 
but  maybe  the  Lord  put  something 
good  into  Travers's  heart,  when  he 
bid  me  bring  it  to  him ;  at  any  rate  it 
can  do  no  harm." 

"  Nor  any  earthly  good,"  replied  the 
other.  "  The  farm  is  this  minute  the 
property  of  Darby  Skinadre,  an'  to 
my  own  knowledge  Masther  Dick  has 
a  good  bundre  pounds  in  his  pocket 
for  befriendin'  the  meal  monger." 

"  Still  an'  all,  Charley,  Fll  go  to  the 
father,  if  it  was  only  becaise  the  dgent 
wisnes  it;  I  promised  I  would,  an' 
who  knows  at  any  rate  but  he  mav  do 
something  for  the  poor  Daltons  him- 
self, when  he  finds  that  the  villain  that 
robbed  and  ruined  them  wont." 

«  So  far  you  may  be  right,"  said 
Hanlon,  "  an*  as  you  say,  if  it  does  no 
good  it  can  do  no  harm ;  but  for  my 
part,  I  can  scarcely  think  of  any  thing 
but  my  poor  aunt.  What,  in  God's 
name,  except  sickness  or  death,  can 
keep  her  away,  I  don't  know." 

**  ?ut  your  trust  in  God,  man — 
that's  my  advice  to  you." 

**  And  a  good  one  it  is,"  replied  the 
othc  r,  "  if  we  could  only  folly  it  up  as 
we  ought.     Every  one  here  wondbers 


at  tiie  change  that^s  come  over  me — | 
thai  was  so  light  and  airy,  and  so  fond 
of  every  divarsion  that  was  to  be  had, 
am  nqw  as  grave  as  a  parson ;  but  in- 
deed no  wondher,  for  ever  since  that 
awful  night  at  the  Grey  Stone — since 
both  nights  indeed — Fm  not  the  saniQ 
man,  an*  I  feel  as  if  there  was  a  weight 
over  me  that  nothing  will  remove,  un- 
less we  trace  the  murdher,  an'  I  hardly 
icnow  what  to  say  about  it,  now  that 
my  aunt  isn't  forthcomin*." 

«  Trust  in  God,  1  tell  yoii,  for  as 
sure  as  ypu  live,  truth  will  come  to 
light  yet." 

The  conversation  then  took  various 
changes  as  they  proceeded,  until  they 
reached  the  Grange,  where  the  first 
person  they  met  was  Jemmy  Branigan, 
who  addressed  his  old  enemy,  the  ped- 
lar, in  that  peculiarly  dry  and  ironical 
tone  which  he  was  often  in  the  habit 
of  using  when  he  wished  to  disguise 
a  friendly  act  in  an  ungracious  garb— 
a  method  of  granting  favours,  by  the 
way,  to  which  he  wa^  proverbially  ad- 
dicted. In  fact,  a  surly  answer  from 
Jemmy  was  as  frequently  indicativejof 
his  intention  to  serve  you  with  hi^ 
master  as  it  wa^  otherwise;  but  so 
adroitly  did  he  disguise  his  sentimentSt 
that  no  earthly  penetration  could  de-r 
velope  them  until  proved  by  the  re- 
sult. Jemmy,  besides,  liked  the  pedlar 
at  heart  for  his  open,  honest  scurrtn 
lity — a  quality  which  he  latterly  found 
extremely  beneficial  to  himself,  inas^ 
much  as  now  that  increasing  infirmity 
had  incapacitated  his  master  from  de- 
livering much  of  the  alternate  abuse 
that  took  place  between  them,  he  expe- 
rienced ffreat  relief  every  morning  from 
a  fresh  breathing  with  his  rather  ec- 
centric opponent. 

"Jemmy."  said  Hanlon,  **is  the 
master  in  the  office  ?" 

"  Is  he  in  the'  office? — Who  wants 
him  ?*'  and  as  he  put  the  query  he  ac- 
companied it  by  a  look  of  ineffiible 
contempt  at  the  pedlar. 

"  Your  friend,  the  pedlar,  wants 
him ;  and  so  now,"  added  Hanlon,  *'  I 
leave  you  both  to  fight  it  out  between 
you." 

"  You're  comin*  wid  your  petition, 
an'  a  purty  object  you  are,  ffoiri*  to 
look  afther  a  farm  for  a  man  that'll  be 
hanged  (may  God  forbid — this  day, 
amini"  he  exclaimed  in  an  earnest 
undertone  which  the  other  could  not 
hear) ;  "an'  what  can  you  expe^  but  to 
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g0t  Jneked  oat  or  put  ia  the  stocks  for 
attemptin'  to  take  a  farm  over  another 
mao*8  head«*' 

'^  What  other  num's  head  ? — nohodj 
fcas  it  yet." 

**  Av  has  there — a  very  daicent^  re- 
^eotaole  man  has  iti  hj  name  one 
Darfoy  Skinadre.  (May  he  never  warm 
hit  hiiogry  nose  in.  the  same  farm,  the 
miserably  heotot  that  he  is  this  day>" 
he  added  in  another  soliloquy,  which 
escaped  the  pedlar ;)  ^'  a  very  honest 
man  is  Darby  Skinadre,  so  you  may 
save  yourself  th^  trouble,  I  say." 

**  At  any  rate  there's  no  harm  in 
tryin* — worse  than  fail  we  cant,  an* 
if  we  succeed  it'll  be  good  to  come 
in  for  any  thing  from  the  ould  scoun* 
drel»  before  the  divil  get's  him/* 

Jemmy  gave  him  a  look. 

<<  Why  what  have  yo%  to  say  against 
the  ould  boy  ?  Sure  it's  not  castin* 
reflections  on  your  own  masther 
you'd  be."    . 

.  **  Oh  not  at  all,"  replied  the  ped^ 
lar^  ''specially  when  I'm  expectin' 
a  favour  from  one  of  his  sarvints. 
Throth  he'll  soon  by  all  accounts 
have  his  hook  in  the  ould  Clip  o' 
ihe  Grange — an'  afther  that  some  of 
his  Mends  will  soon  folly  him.  I 
wouldn't  be  manin'  one  Jemmy  Bra- 
nigan.  Oh  dear  no — but  it's  a  sure 
ease  that  it's  the  Black  Boy's  inten- 
tion to  take  the  whole  family  by  in* 
stalments,  an'  wid  respect  to  the  sar- 
viots  to  place  them  in  their  ould  situa- 
tions. Faith  you'll  have  a  warm 
berth  of  it,  Jemmy,  an'  well  you  de- 
sarve  it" 

,  "  Why  then  you  oirculatin'  vaga- 
bone^"  replied  Jemmy ;  ''  if  you 
wern't  a  clos*  friend  to  him,  you'd 
not  know  his  intentions  so  well. 
Don't  let  out  on  vourself,  roan  alivei 
unless  you  have  the  face  to  be  proud 
of  your  acquaintances,  which  in  throth 
is  more  than  any  one  barrin'  the  scane 
set  could  be  of  you." 

"  Well,  well,"  retorted  the  ped. 
lar,  "sure  blood  alive,  as  we're  all 
lof  the  san^  connexion,  let  us  not 
quarrd  now^  but  sarve  another  if  we 
can^  Go  an'  tell  the  ould  blackguard  I 
want  to  see  hhcn  about  business." 

♦*  Will  I  tell  him  you're  itchy  about 
the  houghs?— eh?  However,  the 
^uth  is,  that  they"..-and  he  pointed 
fo  the  stocks^-*' might  be  justice,  but 
no  novelty  to  you.  The  iron  garthers 
is  an  ornament  you  often  wore,  an' 
will  agin,  plaise  goodness." 


"Throth  an'  your  ornament  is  one 
you'll  never  weai*  a  secbncl  time — tha 
hemp  collar  will  grace  your  neck  yet ; 
but  nevermind,  you're  leadin'  the  life 
to  desarve  it.  ^ee  now  if  I  can  spake 
a  word  wid  your  masther  for  a  poor 
family." 

"  Why,  then,  to  avoid  your  tongue, 
I  roav  as  well  tell  you,  that  nimself, 
Mastner  Richard,  and  Darby  Skina- 
dre's  in  the  office  ;  an*  if  you  can  use 
the  same  blackguard  tongue  as  well  in 
a  good  cause,  as  you  can  in  a  bad  one, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  poor  cray  thers. 
Go  in  now,  an',"  he  added  in  another 
soliloquy,  "  may  the  Lord  prosper  hi^ 
virtuous  enday vours,  the  vagabone ;  al- 
though all  hope  o'  that's  past,  I  doubt ; 
for  hasn't  Skinadre  the  promise,  and 
Masther  Richard  the  bribe.  However, 
who  can  tell ;  so  God  prosper  the  var 
gabone  I  say  agin  1" 

The  pedlar,  on  entering^  found  ol4 
Henderson  sitting  in  an  arm-chair, 
with  one  of  his  legs,  as  usual,  hhi^* 
daged  and  stretched  out  before  him 
on  another  chair.  He  seemed  much 
worn  and  debilitated,  and  altogether 
had  the  appearance  of  a  man  whose 
life  was  not  worth  a  single  week's 
purchase.  Skinadre  was  about  taking 
leave  of  his  patron,  the  soo>  who  had 
been  speaking  to  him  as  the  pedlar 
entered. 

'*  Don't  be  uneasy.  Darby,"  he  said  5 
*'  we  Qan't  ffive  you  a  lease  for  about 
a  week  or  fortnight;  but  the  agent  is 
now  here,  an*  we  must  first  take  out 
new  leases  ourselves.  As  soon  as  we 
do,  you  shall  h&ve  yours.'* 

**  If  you  only  knew,  your  honour, 
the  scrapin'  I  had,  in  these  hard  times, 
to  get  together  that  hundhre " 

"  Hush-— there,*'  said  the  otherj 
clipping  his  hand,  with  an  air  of  ridi- 
cule and  contempt,  upon  the  miser's 
mouth ;  "  that  will  do  now  ;  be  ofT^ 
and  depend  upon mum,  you  un- 
derstand me  \  Ha,  ha,  ha — that's  not 
a  bad  move,  father,"  he  added;  "howr 
ever,  I  think  we  must  give  him  the 
farm.** 

The  pedlar  had  been  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  when  young  Dicki 
turning  round  suddenly,  asked  him, 
with  a  frown,  occasioned  by  the  fact 
of  his  having  overheard  this  short 
dialogue,  what  he  wanted. 

*•  Gpd  save  your  honours,  gintle- 
foen,**  said  the  pedlar,  in  a  loud, 
straightforward  voice.  *'  Tm  glad  to 
see  your  honour  looking  so  well,"  he 
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Added,  tunuAg  to  tlie  fiither;  '<it*8 
fresh  an*  young  joo*re  getting   sify 
be  to  Godr 

i^fao  is  this  fellow,  Dick?     Da 
yaa  think  I  look  better,  mj  man  ?" 

^Says  Jemmy  Braonigao  to  me 
afiare  1  came  in"  proceeded  the  ped- 
lar— ^he's  a  thrue  ftiend  o'  mioot 
jomr  honour*  Jemmy  is,  an*  *iidgo  to 
the  well  o'  the  world*8  end  to  aarve 
me — lays  he,  yoa*ll  be  delighted*  Har* 
ry>  to  see  the  masther  look  lo  fireeh 
and  well/* 

**  And  the  cursed  old  hypocrite  k 
just  after  telling  me*  Dick*  to.  prepare 
Ibr  a  long  journey,  adding^  for  my 
consolation,  that  it  won*t  be  a  troubled, 
some  one«  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  all 
down  hiU." 

•*  Why*'*  re^ed  the  son*  **  he  haa 
giTen  you  that  information  for  the  ten 
thousandth  time*  to  my  own  know* 
Mve.  What  does  this  man  want? 
What's  your  bosiness*  my  good  ^- 
low?" 

^  Besgin*  your  pardon,  ur*"  replied 
tlie  pecUMT,  ^  will  you  allow  ma  to  ar 
yon  one  qnestioOi^were  you  ever  in 
the  fbrty-ifventh  foot?  Oh,  begad, 
it  must  be  him  to  a  sartinty,"  he  add- 
ed* as  if  to  himself. 

«« No," replied  Dick;  "why  so?" 

"  Take  care,  your  honour,"  said  the 
ptdlMTt  smiling  roguishly ;  "  take  care 
now.     If  it  wasn't  you— -«" 

<*  What  are  you  speakinff  about?— 
what  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the  young 


The  pedlAT  went  over  to  him*  and 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  looking  cautiously 
aC  the  father,  as  if  he  didn't  wish  that 
ht  should  hear  him— 

"  It  was  surely  your  honour  took 
away  Lord  Handicap's  daughter  when 
yon  wor  an  ensign— fhe  handsome 
enngn*  as  they  called  you  in  the  forty- 
sevenUi  ?  Eh  ?  faix  I  knew  you  the 
minute  I  looked  at  you." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha — do  you  know  what> 
fiUher?  He  says  I'm  the  handsome 
ensign  of  the  forty-seventh,  that  took 
away  Lord  Handicap's  daughter." 

"  The  greatest  beauty  in  all  Eng- 
land," added  the  pedlar ;  "  an'  I  knew 
him  at  wanst,  your  honour." 

<*  Well,  Dick,  that's  a  compliment 
at  any  rate,"  replied  the  father. 

**  Were  you  ever  in  the  forty-se- 
venth ?"  asked  the  son,  smilinff. 

**  Ah,  ha,"  returned  the  pedlar,  with 
a  knowing  wink*  "behave  yourself* 


QsptiMn  t  Fas  not  so  soft  as  iU  Iktt 
oomes  to i  bvi swtt  as  I  huiem  fiirour 
to  ax  from  his  honomr^  year  frther, 
Fm  glad  to  have  your  assist^bcs. 
Faix*  by  all  aoseuata*  yon  pleaM 
your  own  cause  w^U  S(t  «Mr  eat»9  aa' 
I  hope  yo«*ll  give  ase  a  mr  bo#  wid 
his  honour  here.** 

Dick  the  youager  lai^fcsii'Hj, 
but  really  bad  not  readr  mt^tuf'^nmtf^ 
about  him  to  dischumtne  complhneot. 

"  Come,  then,"  he  added»  ««l€rt'us 
hear  what  your  fa«e«r  is*** 

«<Qb»  mn,  thaak  yM(«  ifrV'CM 
bless  yje%  eaptab  I  It'e  $biu  mAf  to 
know  if  yoWd  hm  ^oed  jsnosigh  to 
grant.*  new  itase  oi  QsMah  fispm  to 
young  Co«dy  Daltim^  m*  the  ouM 
man>  by  all  «cooaiitflw>  iia'tr^  loiv  frr 
thisworia." 

Both  tamed  then*  efM'iipM  him 
with  a  look  of  siagidaB  aato«iihmtat 

"  Whoar^  yeaaft.iai»iiiy90iid|el* 
]9w?"asked4be6ifth«r;  "ar^wbatda. 
vil  drove  you  here  en  -sosh  am  te)^ 
dentmosw^?  Alease  tditeaoaef 
that  old  murderer  and  hsscreffrisf^g. 
garsi  That's geod»DidtU.««B^bB% 
soger  U^ill  you  back  him  la  ' 
Giftain?  Hs,.hatha|  0^ 
if  ever  I  he»»d  the  Ukai^fM?' 

**  I  hope  YOU  wiU  back  mei  I 
said  the  pO(&ar».  ^•;?"» 

"UpoA  ^hat.greafeMU/'  usiiili?- 
Ha,  ha,  ha  I     Go  on  I    LM  us  hesr 
your 

"  Why*  your  honour,  becaise  he's 
bestentUM^jlt.  T\aik  of  what  k 
was  wheft  he  ipH  it»  am'  duBk.of  whrt 
it  is  now.  and  thea'  ac;  yftmstlves— 
'  Who  raised  it'ia  valoe^  an!  made  it 
worth  twiste  what  it  was  worth?* 
Wasnt  it  the  Daltoifs?  DiAat  4ey 
layout  near  eight  hundcep^uods  upon 
it  r  An'  didn't  yoi%  at  every  renewal, 
screw  them  up — biggin'  year  pardon, 
gintlemien — ^until  the^r  found  that{te 
more  they  improved  it  the  poorer  they 
were  gettin'  ?  An'  now  that  it  Ues 
there,  worth  double  itavahie*  and  th^ 
that  made  it  so  (to  pot  money  »t^ 
vour  pockets)  h^fga^ — ^widin  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  it-«wouldn*i  it  be  ra- 
ther hard  to  let  them  die  an*  slweiii 
destitutioa,  and.  them  ^inshin'  to  get  it 
back  at  a  raisonable  rint  ?" 

"in  thU  oouatry*  fapoAer  solder,*' 
repliedLDickt  ironica%>  "  we  generally 
starve  first  an'  die  afterwards."  ^ 

"  You  may  weU  say  so,  your  huttst  ; 
an'  God  knows,  there's  not  up<fti  the 
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ftoe  of  ^  earth  %  comthrr  where 
^tarratum  is  so  mnoh  praotised»  or  so 
weU  undhcrstood.  Faith»  nnfortn- 
mMjt  il's  the  nattonal  divarsios  wid 
ii8»  However,  is  what  Fm  sayin'  ral- 
Botiable,  geoUemeii  ?** 
.  **  Exoeediogly  so»'*  said  Diek ;  ''go 
on." 

**  Well,  Oieii,  I  wish  to  know,  will 
joa  give  them  a  new  lease  of  tfieir 

••You  do  I— do  you?" 

•*  Throth  I  do»  your  honour.*' 

«•  WeU»  then,"  replied  the  son,  '<  I 
hag  to  inform  you  that  we  will  not." 

•*  Why  so,  your  honour  ?" 

••  Simply,  you  knave,'*  exclaimed  the 
fkiher,  in  a  passion,  <•  because  we  don*t 
wish  it.     Kick  him  out,  Dick  !'* 

••  My  good  friend  and  brother  sol- 
dier,** said  Dick,  «« the  fact  is,  that  we 
are  about  to  introduce  a  new  system 
altogether  upon  our  property.  We 
are  determined  to  manage  it  upon  a 
p<riectly  new  principle.  It  has  been 
toomudi  sublet  under  us,  and  we  have 
resolved  to  rectify  this  evil.  That  is 
our  answer.  You  get  no  lease.  Pro- 
vide for  yourself,  and  your  friends,  the 
Dakoos,  as  best  you  can,  but  on  this 
property  you  get  no  lease.  That  is 
your  answar." 

"  Begone,  now,  you  sooundrel,"  said 
tiba  ftmr,  **  and  not  a  word  more  out 
Ofyosrhead.** 

••  Gentlemen  I  gentlemen  I"  exclaimed 
llle  pedlar,  •^  have  you  no  consciences  ? 
Is  there  no  justice  in  the  world  ?  The 
misery,  and  sorrow,  and  suilMns  of 
this  unfortsmate  family  will  be  upon 
jouy  I  doubt,  if  yon  don't  do  them  jus- 
tiee.** 

«  Touch  the  bell,  Dick!  Here, 
aomeonel  Jemmy  Branigan  I  Harry 
liowry !  Jack  Clinton ! — where  are  you 
•II9  yon  scoundrels?  Here,  put  this 
rascal  in  the  stocks,  immecBately ! — in 
with  him  I" 

Jemmy#  who,  from  an  adjoining  room, 
bad  been  listening  to  every  word  that 
passed,  now  entered. 

••  Here,  von,  sir:  clap  this  vagabond 
in  the  stocks  for  his  insolence.  He  has 
eome  here  purposely  to  insult  myself 
aad  my  son— >to  the  stocks  with  him, 
at  once'** 

*•  No  r  rq^ed  Jemmy ;  ••  the  devil 

resave  the  stock  will  go  on  him  this 

day.     Didn't  1  hear  every  word  that 

passed?     An*  what  did  he  say  but  the 
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thruih,  an'  what  every  one  knows  to  be 
thethruth?" 

•'  Put  him  in  the  stocks,  I  desire  you, 
this  instant  !** 

**  Throtb,  if  you  wor  to  look  at  your 
mug  in  the  glass,  you*d  feel  that  vou1l 
soon  be  in  a  worse  stocks  yourself  than 
ever  you  put  any  poor  craythor  into,'* 
replied  the  redoubtable  Jemmy.  •'  Do 
you  be  off  about  your  business,  in  Use 
mane  time,  you  good-natured  vaga- 
bone,  or  this  ould  firebrand  will  get 
some  one  wid  less  conscience  than  I 
have,  that  !ill  di^  vou  in  them." 

«*  Never  mind,  father,**  observed  the 
son  :  **  let  the  fellow  go  about  his  bu- 
siness— he's  not  worth  your  resent- 
ment." 

The  pedlar  took  the  hint,  and  with- 
drew, accompanied  by  Jemmy,  on 
whose  face  there  was  a  grin  of  triumph 
that  he  could  not  conceal. 

**  I  tould  you,*'  he  added,  as  th^ 
went  down  the  steps,  *'  that  the  same 
stocks  was  afore  you  ;  an'  in  the  mane 
time,  God  pMrdon  me  for  the  injustice 
I  did  in  keepin'  you  out  o*  them." 

*•  Go  on,**  replied  the  other  5  «•  de-', 
vil  a  harsh  word  ever  1*11  say  to  you 
again." 

**  Throth  will  you,"  said  Jemmy ; 
"an*  both  of  us  will  be  as  fresh  as  a 
daisy  at  it  in  the  momin,  plaise  good- 
ness. I  have  soarcelv  any  one  to  abuse 
me,  or  to  abuse  either,  now  that  the 
ould  masther  is  so  feeble." 

Jemmy  extended  his  hand  as  he 
nK>ke,  and  gave  the  pedlar  a  squeexe, 
the  cordiali^  of  which  was  strongly  at 
variance  with  the  abuse  he  had  given 
him. 

*«God  bless  your  sMd  the  pedlar, 
returning  the  pressure;  ''your  bark 
is  worse  than  your  bite.  I'm  off  now 
to  mention  the  reception  they  gave  me 
and  the  answers  I  got,  to  a  man  liist 
will,  maybe,  bring  themselves  to  their 
marrowbones  afore  long." 

**  Ay,  but  don't  abuse  them  fbr  all 
that,"  replied  Jemmy,  ''for  I  won't 
bear  it." 

"Throtb/*  returned  the  other, 
**  you're  a  quare  Jemmy — an'  so  God 
bless  you  I" 

Having  uttered  these  words  in  an 
amicable  and  grateful  spirit,  our  friend 
the  pedlar  bent  his  steps  to  the  head 
inn  of  the  next  town — being  that  of 
the  assizes — where  Mr.  Travers,  the 
agent,  kept  his  office. 
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Young  Henderson*  whose  paesion  for 
Mave  SnUiTad  was  neit^iar  Tirluotis 
nor  hoBMTAblet  would  not  luiTelent 
hinnelf^  notwithstanding*  to  tb«  nn«> 
^ncipled  projects  of  the  Prophet,  had 
not  that  worthy  personage  gradoaUjr 
and  dishonestly  drawn  him  into  a  false 
position*  In  other  words,  he  led  the 
tain  and  orednkms  yonog  man  to  ho^ 
Mete  that  Mare  had  heen  seised  with 
a  secret  affection  for  hidi*  and  was 
willingi  provided  erer  j  thing  was  pro- 
parij  mimagedy  to  consent  to  an  elope^ 
ment*  For  this  pnrpose  it  was  neoes* 
sanr  that  the  plan  should  be  exeented 
wiUieut  Yiolenc%  as  the  Prophet  well 
iRiew,  hoeanse*  on  sotindiag  young  Dick 
ttpon  that  sttfa^eot  ki  an  early  stage  ct 
the  business,  he  had  ascertained  thai 
te  pMposal  ef  any  thing  bordering 
upon  outrage  or  ioroe»  would  instantly 
oa«se  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
prokfect  altogether.  For  this  reason 
then  he  found  it  aeosasaryi  if  possible^ 
to  ^mbarii  Sarah  as  an  aooompllce, 
OCheF#iso  he  eonld  not  effeot  his  de^ 
sign  wi^out  violence,  and  he  felt  that 
b^  oo-6peration  was  re<)uired  to  sus- 
tain the  falaehodd  of  his  assertions 
t6  Henderson  with  regard  to  Mave's 
ooasont  to  place  herself  under  his  pro- 
teetion.  This  was  to  be  brought  about 
80  as  to  hoodwink  Henderson^  in  the 
Ibilowing  manner.     The  Prophet  pro- 

r(ed  that  Sarah  should,  by  his  own 
her  ingenuity,  contrive  to  domicile 
herself  in  Jerry  Sullivan's  house  for  a 
few  days  previous  to  the  execution  of 
their  design ;  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  using  her  influencei  such  as  it  was. 
In  sway  the  young  creature's  mind  and 
prtodplesfrom  the  path  of  reetitudeand 
tirtue,  by  dwelling  upon  the  luxury  and 
mndenr  o^faer  JMore  Ufe  with  Hen^ 
derson,  whose  intentioas  were  to  bo 
represemed  as  honourable,  but  if  tie- 
eessary#  to  leave  a  free  ingress  to  th« 
house,  so  as  that  under  any  eirctt»« 
statiees,  and  even  with  a  /tl//e  violence. 
Have  should  be  placed  in  Henderson  *8 
hands.  Should  tbe  Propliet,  by  his 
nanagement,  eifect  this,  he  was  to  re- 
eei¥e  a  oertMn  sum  of  money  from  his 
employer  the  moment  he  or  his  party 
had  her  in  their  polsession^for  suoh 
were  the  terras  of  the  agreement*^ 
otherwise  Donnel  Dhu  reserved  to 
himself  the  alternative  of  disclosing 
the  matter  to  her  friends,  and  acquaint- 


ii«  them  with  bn*  situation*  Tbis,at 
all  eventsb  was  readily  oonaonted  1» 
by  Henderson,  whose  natond  vanity 
and  extraordinary  opinion  of  his  own 
merits  in  the  eyes  of  the  sex,  prevent* 
ed  him  from  apprehending  any  want 
of  aocoess  with  Mave»  provided  he  bad 
an  opportunity  of  brinoing  the  li*^ 
fluence  of  his  person,  and  his  wonder* 
ful  powers  of  persuasion,  to  bear  upea 
auch  a  simple  country  girl  as  he  <nn- 
sidered  her  to  be.  So  far^  then,  hi 
had  taken  certain  stena  to  secure  him- 
self, whilst  he  left  Henderson  to  ma 
the  risk  of  such  oontingeneies  as  mighi 
in  all  probability  arise  front  the  trans* 
aotion. 

Thfs^  however,  waa  but  an  undais 
plot  ef  the  Paophet,  whoee  o^cet  iNs 
indeed  fa9  beyond  that  of  bMNnlaff  the 
paltry  instrument  in  a  rustic  intr^ue. 
It  was  a  custom  with  Dkk  o'  tin 
Orange,  for  a  few  years  prevtous  M 
^e  date  of  our  story,  to  sleep,  dnriag 
^e  assises,  in  the  head  inn  of  the  town, 
attended  by  Jemmy  Branigan.  TUf 
Iras  rendered  in  some  d^reo  nosss 
sary,  by  the  condition  of  his  bad  leg^ 
and  his  extraordinary  devotii»  to  eon- 
vivial  indttlgenoe4-.a  propensity  to 
which  he  gave  Ml  stretch  during  the 
social  license  of  the  g^and  jivy  dieters. 
Now  the  general  opinion  was,  thit 
Henderson  always  kept  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  house— an  opink>tt  which 
we  believe  to  have  been  oorreot,  afti 
which  seemed  to  have  been  conflrofted 
by  the  fact,  that  on  no  ooeasion  w«Pi 
both  father  and  son  ever  known  to 
sleep  out  of  the  house  at  the  etfme 
time,  to  which  we  may  also  add  anot^stf 
«— vis.,  that  the  whole  family  were  well 
provided  with  Are-arms,  which  w«f# 
freshly  primed  and  loaded  every  nighi. 

The  Prophet,  therefore,  had  so  oM- 
trived  it,  that  young  Diek's  design 
upon  Mave  Sullivan,  or  in  other  wordst 
the  Prophet's  own  derign  upon  ihik 
mdney  coil^srs  of  the  Grange,  aboold 
render  his  absence  from  homo  nooe^ 
sary  whilst  his  father  was  swilling  M 
the  assies,  by  which  arrangomee^ 
added  to  others  that  will  soon  appear, 
the  house  must,  to  a  oertaki  d^ree,  bo 
left  unprotected,  or  altogether  mti^ 
the  care  of  dissolute  servants^  whoa* 
habits,  daught  from  those  of  the  osa«« 
blishmentrwere  remarkable  idr.  diaai^ 
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The  Prophet,  indeed>  was  natarall j 
a  plotter.  It  is  not  likely^  bow*> 
ever,  that  he  would  ever  have  thought 
Of  projectHig  the  robbery  of  the 
Grange,  had  he  not  found  hiiAself, 
as  he  imagined,  foiled  in  his  designs 
apon  Mave  Snllivan,  by  the  instind- 
tif«  honour  and  love  of  truth  which 
sbmie  so  brilliantly  in  the  neglected  eha^^ 
rioter  of  his  extraordinary  daughter^ 
Having  first  entrapped  her  Into  » 
inroiiiise  of  seoTeoy — a  premiise  whioh 
he  knew  death  itself  would  scarcely 
iodttoe  her  to  violate,  he  disolosed  to 
her  the  whole  plan  in  the  most  plau* 
sible  and  mitigated  language.  EiVort 
Mer  effort  was  made  to  work  upon 
her  prmciples,  but  in  vain.  Once  or 
tm\e9f  it  is  true^  she  entertained  the 
matter  for  a  time — but  a  momentary 
dtiibera^n  soon  raised  her  natu- 
rally iM>ble  *nd  generous  spirit  above 
the  ftttrpttude  of  so  vile  a  project. 

It  was,  then,  in  this  state  of  things 
that  the  failure  of  the  one,  and  the 
teaer  plan^  through  the  mcorruptible 
honour  of  his  daughter^  drove  him 
upoti  the  larger  and  more  tempting 
one  of  the  burglary*  In  this  latter 
he  took  unto  himself  as  his  principal 
aocomplioe,  Red  Rody  Duncan,  whose 
anxiety  to  procure  the  driver's  situa* 
tion  arose  from  the  necessity  that 
etisted,  to  have  a  friend  m  the  house, 
who  might  aid  them  in  effecting  a 
^tnct  entrance,  and  by  unloading  or 
wetting  the  fire-arms,  neutralize  the 
i*esistanee  which  they  might  other- 
wise expect. 

Sarah's  excitement  and  dtstr&ction, 
however,  resulting  from  her  last  in- 
terview with  young  Dalton,  giving  as  it 
didy  a  fatal  blow  to  her  passion  and  her 
hopes,  vehement  and  extraordinary  as 
they  were,  threw  her  across  her 
ftrther's  path  at  the  precise  moment 
when  her  great  but  unregulated  spirit, 
inflamed  by  jealousy  and  reckless  from 
despab,  rendered  her  most  accessible 
t»  the  wily  and  aggravating  argu- 
ments with  which  be  tempted  and 
o¥ercaiSie  her.  Thus  did  he,  so  far 
as  human  means  could  devise,  or 
ibresight  calculate,  provide  for  the 
eompletion  of  two  plots  instead  of  one. 

It  is  true,  Mave  Sullivan  was  not 
left  altogether  without  having  beren 
ibrewamed.  Nobody,  however,  had 
made  her  acquainted  with  the  pecu- 
liar nature  <if  the  danger  that  wa6 
heifere  her*  h  Uy  M^Oowan,  m  she 
wiJi  oalledf  had  ett*<Higty  oMtioriMd 


her  agMnst  both  Dbnnel  and  Sarahr 
but  then  Nelly  herself  was  com. 
pletely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  injury  against  wiiieh 
she  warned  her,  so  that  her  h\en6\f 
precautions  were  foundeil  mmre  tipott 
the  ^eral  and  vnscrupulous  profli- 
gacy of  Donners  pHneiplesi  and  hiy 
daughter's  violenoe,  tlain  upon  aAyt 
particular  knowledge  she  pos8esae<f 
of  their  istetitions  towards  her j 
Mave*s  own  serene  and  innoeentdlsu 
position  was  soeh  fai  faet  as  to  render 
her  not  easily  impressed  bjr  suspicion  r 
And  om*  feeders'  may  have  perceived^ 
by  the  inti?rvl«w  whioh  took  pltoe 
between  her  and  Sttrah,  that  from  the 
hitter,  nt  ail  events^  she  apprabended' 
no  injury.  * 

It  was  on  the  following  day  after 
that  interview,  about  twe  d'chyok,  that 
whilst  she  waa  spreading  some  etothes^ 
upon  the  gi^den  hedge^  during  a  siuh-' 
fy  gleam  of  stmshine^  our  iriefid  the 
pedlar  made  his  appearance,  and  im^ 
tered  her  father's  house.  Mave  hav- 
ing laid  her  washfaig  befbre  the  tut^ 
went  in  and  found  him  busily-  en-r 
^aged  in  showinghie  wares,  which  eon^ 
sisted  principally  of  cutlery  and  trih- 
kets.  The  pedkir,  as  she  entered^* 
threw  a  hasty  glAnce  at  her,  and 
perceived  that  she  shook  down  her 
luxuriant  hair,  wfateh  had  been  disSr- 
ranged  by  a  bTMich  of  thorn  tliat 
was  caught  in  it  wbiie  stretching  over' 
the  hedge.  She  at  once  recognised 
him,  and  blushed  deeply ;  but  he 
eeemed  altogether  to  have  forgotten' 
her. 

"  Ha  I"  he  exclahned, «  well,  that  I 
may  be  blest  bat  it's  many  a  long  dny 
since  I  seen  such  a  hdad  o'  hair  ftt 
that  I  Holy  St.  Countryman,  but  ifr 
a  beauty.  Musha,  a  Ora  Oat,  ma^be 
you'll  dispose  of  it,  for,  in  troth,  if 
ever  a  face  livin*  could  afford  to  piirt 
wid  its  best  ornament,  ao'  yonr's  is 
that  one." 

Mave  smiled  and  blushed  at  th6 
compliment,  and  the  pedlar  eyed  her 
apparently  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  ad^ 
miration  and  compassion.  ^ 

'  "No,"  she  replied,  «« I  haven't  aty 
desire  to  part  with  it." 

**  Yon  had  the  sickness,  may  be?" 

•«  Thanks  be  to  the  mercy  of  God,'*' 
she  fervently  exclaimed,  "  no  one  in 
this  family  has  had  it  yet." 

"  Well,  achora,'*  he  continued,  "if 
you  take  my  advice  you'll  dispose  tff 
it,  hi  regstrd  that  if  the  siekneis«4.p 
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wbioh  mxj  God  in*eirint*^«hoi]Id 
comey  it  will  be  well  for  yon  U  bmre 
it  off  jou.  If  yoa  tell  it>  I'll  give  you 
«tber  money  or  value  for  it  { .  for-  in- 
deed an*  trathit  flogs  aU  I've  seen  this 
many  a  day.*'  ,    t, 

.  ••They  Bay,**  obaerved  her  mother, 
••  that  it*8  not  lucky  to  sell  one's  hnir, 
and  whether  it's  tbri;^  axt  not  I  don't 
know ;  but  I'm  tould  for  a  aartin^, 
that  there's  not  a  girl  that  ever  souid 
it  but  was  sore  to  c^;oh  the  eicknesa." 
••  /know  that  there's  truth  in  that," 
said  Jerry  himself.  •'  There's  Sally 
Haoket,  and  Marv  Geogh^an*  and 
Katly  DowdaU,  all  soald  iU  a&d  not 
one  ofthem  escaped  the  siokPMs.  ^nd 
moreov^,  didn't  I  hear  Misther  Cooper, 
the  bleecUn'  docthor,  say,  myself  in 
the  market,  on  JSathordigr,  th«^  the 
people  couldn't  do  a  worse  thing  thian 
ont  their  hair  olos^  as  it  lets  the  sick- 
ness in  by  the  head»  and  makes  it  tin 
as   hard  upon  them  when  it 


«  Well,  well,  there's  no  argnin*  wid 
you, "  said  thepedlar»*<  all  X  ssy  is,  that 
you  ought  to  part  wid  it,  aoushla^^by 
all  manner  o*  manes  you  os^t/* 

••  Never  mind  him,  Mave  darlin',*' 
aud  her  mother,  whose  motive  in  sit- 
ing io  was  altoeetiier  dictated  by  af- 
fectionate apprehension  for  her  health. 
.  *«  No,"  replied  her  daughter,  "  it 
is  not  my  intention,  mother,  to  part 
with  what  God  has  given  me.  I  have 
no  notion  of  it." 

At  this  stage  of  the  dialogue,  her 
eldest  brother,  who  had  been  getting  a 
horse  shod  at  the  next  forge,  entered 
the  house,  and  threw  himself  careless- 
ly on  a  chair.  His  appearance  occa- 
sioned a  slight  pause  in  the  conver- 
sation. 

"Well,  Denny,"  said  the  father, 
"what's  the  news?" 

*'  Bad  news  wid  the  Daltons,"  re- 
plied the  boy." 

••With  the  DMtons!"  exclaimed 
Mave,  trembling,  and  getting  paler,  if 
possible,  than  she  was,  "for  .God's 
mercy,  Dennis,  what  has  happened 
among  them  ?" 

••  I  met  Mrs.  Dalton  awhile  ago,"  be 
replied,  ••  and  she  tould  me  that  they 
e«d  no  one  now  to  take  care  o'  tbem. 
tmph  M'Gowan,  the  Black  Prophet's 
had  hter,  has  catched  the  sickness, 
were  %  lyin'  in  a  &hed  there  beyant, 
other wiioor  tbravelHn'  family  wm  in 
himself  4reek  a^o.  Mrs.  Dalton  says 
the  matteamily  isn't  worfe  widths  siok- 


a^8s,.bnt  betthsi^  she  thiokB ;  hot  sbe 
waaxv^m'*  the  dateent  on^ythvi^  ^mA 
sJUe  /»ay8  they'll  die  wid  ^e^^t  .4iii4 
starvation,  for  she  must  be  tm^^^ftd 
theirs  41^  onoi  ^  .atten4  to  4haoi«  lusd 
they  have  nothingbutthe  Uaqk  iRs^har* 
God  hfilp.  them  I     r   •  .     ,„  . 

"Whilat  he.  spfljco,,  Mave%  jQr^B 
were  fastened  upon  hioh^taif  the  eaa 
tf9ce  of.  her  own  iife  pr  diea4rh:9MM 
abMit.to  if  sue  froni  his  Jias.'.  iGm* 
iiftMjf  boFovcvj  #he  breathed  HMma 
frMj  t  4^  pale-  red  tmpd  4ier  ^eb^^l^ 
foramonMQti/a^ter  whlcb,.agpreat39r 
.  paleneia  settled  upon  it  affnipr 

The  pedlfu*  shook  Ms.  headt^ 

••  Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  ''they  afohfird 
ttmesy  anre.  enom^i  m^  the  Lord 
bring  ns  all  yafe  through  them  1  W^U, 
I  see  I'm  not  likely  to  mphe  mgr  ^os- 
tnne  among  yoo^"  he  jSdded*  saoil- 
ing,  ''so  I  must  tramp  on,  but  «qgr 
way,  I  thank  yoa  for  yo^r  houfeHfroom 
and  your  civility. 

••  Vd  offer  somethu^g  to  aijtr*'  smid 
Mrs.  Snllivan,with  evident  paiB^  ••bot 
the  truth  i^^.^" 

"  Not  a  morsel,"  replied  the  ether, 
••if  the  house  was  overflowin'.  God 
blees  you  all^-^God  hiess  yott«*'. 

Mav^  almost  uoamediate^  lAer  -Ikt 
brother  had  concluded,  passed  to  tm' 
ther  room,  aiu)  returned  just.>in  tbe 
old  pedUr  had  gone  out.  She  in^iuit- 
lyfpllowed  him.  .with ^a.^iaa^  st«f^-; 
whilst  he,  on  hearing. her .focH,jk«raed 
round.   .  .•  ^  < 

"You  tould  <ae  that  yo«^,  admired 
my  hair,"  she  ^d,  on  99^w^  up  with 
him.  ••  Now,  supposin*  1^  wiUifi'  tP 
sell  it  toyou,wbatttwhtltqgetfor  k?" 

<•  Doo't  be  alai^ed  hj.  what  they  ^ai^ 
inside,"  riq»Iiedihe  pfdlip;  /'any  rci^g- 
lar  docthor  would  tell  you  thatt  in  thaqe 
times,  it's  safer,  to  part  wid  it — th«l  I 
may  be-  happy  but !!« telHn'you  thmth. 
What  ia  it  worth?  What  are  j«u 
axin'?'* 

•<  I.  don't  know  i  but  for  0^^:^  B9ke> 
out  it  oif,  an'  give  noe  the  mwtt^m 
can  afford  lor  it.  Ohl  heUeveaaey-ffs 
not.  on  account  of  the  mere  value  of  It, 
but  the  money  may  aave  livesf." 

••  Why,  aohora,  vhat  do  jroa  intend 
doin'  w|d  the  money,  if  it^  a  foir  ques- 
tion to  ax  ?" 

"  I^'s  not  a  fair  queation  for  astraager 
^it'a.  enough  for  me  to  tell  yon  that 
I'll  do  AOJthiiMr  with  it  without  mv  i^ 
ther  and  mother's  knowledge.  AnWt 
Denny,"  sfao  said,  addreneing,  her  bro- 
ther, who  was  on  his  way  to  the  etablf. 


1 846.]        Chapter  XX  Vll.^Sarah  ill^Mave  again  heroic. 
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**9ii!tp  SL  stool  thrdugb  the  wSndy,  «fi' 
tm  ^h  B^  in  the  bdHi— I  vtot  to 
Wd  y^u  of  a  inefisftge  fa  a  few  iM- 
btttw.'* 

1  It  Ift  otaly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
•ddin'IMfDsatlon  was'  a  more  liberal  one 
than  Mave  had  at  all  expected,  and 
iStUSt  the  pedlar  diasDcnmbered  her  of 
M-riehand  abundant' fei  mass  of  hi^r  as 
m^T  otaamented  a  f%male  bead.  This 
h%*did,  however,  fn  such  a  way  as  to 
if^niler  i^  abtence  of  it  iis  little  per- 
^tibfe  as  tntght  be;  the  side  loekshe 
iftd  not  diiKarby  and  Mive;  when  ^he 
put  on  a  lolean  n9gfhi  ei^>  loolied  as  if 
she  had  not  undergone  any  such  ope* 

'  As  the  petiHar  was  going  away,  he 
'I5illed  her  asid^  so  as  that  ner  brother 
fl^ht  not  hear. 

**  Did  you  eter  see  me  afore  ?*'  he 
asked. 

«"!  did,''  she  replied,  Hushing. 

'«  WeU,  achora,"  he  proceeded,  "if 
€^er  y6tt  hap^ien  to  be  bard  set,  either 
ibr  yourself  or  your  friends,  send  to 
me,  in  Widow  Hanlon's  house  at  Ae 
Grange,  an'  itaaybe  I  may  befriend 
either  yt^u  or  them ;  that  is,  as  far  as 
I  can — which,  dear  knows,  is  not  far ; 
l^ut,  sflll  an' all,  send.  Tm  known  as 
tile  Cahnie  Si^nth,  &t  Merry  Pedlar, 
ail'^iafllde.  G6dmarfcyou,ahagtrrr' 

*Rei<  hrolher^s  intelligence  respecting 
tikesitltotidn  ef  the  Daltons,  as  welliu 
of  Siroh  M*Odwan,  Sated  Mave  a 
longer  explanation  to  her  parents  ibr 
'  the  act  of  faa^g  parted  with  her  hair. 

«*  We  afe  able  to  lire^-barely  able 
fb  live/'  she  exdaimed;  ''an'  thanks 
be*  t^  God  we  hsfte  out  health ;  but 
tile  0Rltons — oh  I  theyll  never  get 
tlHrough  what  theyVe  suffsrin';  an* 
^^mt  girl^-oh !  mother,  sifch  a  g?rl  as 
th«t  is-4)ew  little  does  the  world  know 
df  theheartthatheautlMoraythur  has. 
MajT  the  laettj  of  God  rest  upon  her ! 
This  money  is  for  the  poor  Daltons 
«a*  her ;  we  (Am  do  without  it — an*, 
mother  dear,  my  hmr  will  grow  again. 
Oh  I  fether  dear,  thinic  of  it-^lyin*  in 
a  'Oould  shed  hy^the  read  side,  an'  no 
one  to  help  OF  assist 'her--^to  hand  her 
»  drinku-aoeaise  her<ito  her  hard  bed — 
bed !— ^n  the  could  eflrth,  1  suppose ! 
Oh  I  think  if  I  was  in  that  desolate 
state.  May  God  support  me>  but  She's 
the  first  ril  see  ;  an'  while  I  hav^  Hfe 
an*  strength,  she  mustn't  want  attend- 
ance ;  an'  thank  God  that  her  shed's 
on  my  way  to  the  Daltons  I" 

She  then  hastily  sent  her  brother 


into  Ballynafiul  for  such  comforts  as 
she  deemed  necessary  for  both  parties ; 
and  in  the  mean  tini^  putting  a  bon* 
net  over  her  clean  n^hteap,  she  pp6« 
ceeded  to  the  died  in  n^ch  Sarah 
M'Gowan  lay. 

On  looking  at  it,  ere  she  entered* 
she  could  not  help  shuddering.  It 
was  not  such  a  place  as  the  poorest 

5 super  in  the  poorest  cabin  would  wil- 
ngly  place  an  aniaml  m  for  shelter.  It 
simply  consisted  of  a  Ibw  sticks  laid 
up  against  the  side  of  a  ditch ;  over 
these  sticks  were  thrown  a  few  scraws— . 
tSkat  is,  the  sward  of  the  earth  eut  thin ; 
'  in  t!he  inside  was  ihe  iremnant  of  some 
loose  straw,  the  greater  part  having 
been  taken  away  either  for  bedding  or 
for  firrog. 

When  Mave  entered,  she  started  at 
the  singular  appearance  of  Sarah. 
From  the  first  moment  her  person  had 
been  known  to  her  until  the  present 
she  had  never  seen  her  look  half  so 
beautiful.  She  literally  lay  stretched 
upon  a  IHtle  straw,  with  no  other  |pil- 
low  than  a  sod  of  earth  under  that  rich 
and  glowing  cheek,  whilst  her  raven 
hair  had  fikllen  down,  and  added  to  the 
milk-white  purity  of  her  shining  neck 
and  bosom. 

*«  Father  of  Mercy  1"  exclaimed 
liave,  mentally,  "  how  will  she  live — 
how  can  she  live  here  ?  An'  what  will 
beeome  of  her?  Is  she  to  die  in  this 
miserable  way  in  a  Christian  land  ?" 

Sarah  lay  groaning  with  pain,  and 
starting  from  time  to  time  with  the 
pangs  of  its  feverish  inflictions.  Mave 
spoke  not  when  she  entered  the  shed, 
being  ignorant  whether  Sarah  was 
asleep  or  awake ;  but  a  rery  few  mo* 
ments  soon  satisfied  her  ^at  the  un* 
happy  and  deserted  girl  was  under  tlie 
infic^nce  of  ddirium* 

"  I  won't  break  my  promise,  father, 
but  III  break  my  heart ;  an'  I  can't 
even  give  her  wamin*.  Ah  1  but  it's 
threacherous^ — an'  I  hate  that.  No, 
no — ril  have  no  hand  in  it — manage 
it  your  own  way — it's  threacherous. 
She  has  crossed  my  happiness,  you  say 
— ay,  an'  there  you're  right — so  she 
has — only  for  her  I  might — amn't  I  as 
handsome,  you  say,  an'  as  well  shaped 
— havn't  I  as  white  a  skin  ? — as  beau- 
tiful hair,  an'  as  good  eyes  ? — ^people 
say  betther — an'  if  I  have,  wouldn't  he 
come  to  love  me  in  time  ? — only  for 
her — or  if  there  wasn't  that  bar^  put 
between  us.  You're  right,  you're 
right.     She's  the  cause  of  all  mj  siaf- 
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&rntL'.aQ!  sorrow — she  ii^^I  iigre^ — I 
agreBw^dawn  with  Her — down  with  her 
'  —but  o'  my  way  with  hw— I  hate  hdr 
•^l  hMte  the  thoughu  of  her— an'  Til 
join  it-^for  maric  m6»  father,  wickeder 
1  may  be,  but  more  miserable  !  can't — 
.'80.111  join  you  in  it.  What  need  I 
carepow?" 

Mave  fblt  her  heart  ainic,  and  hcfr 
whole  being  dlBturbe4  with  a  heavy 
.teuse  of  terror,  as  Sarah  tittered  tbe 
incoherent  rhimsody  which  we  have 
Jtut  repeated.  The  vaprue,  but  strongly 
«zpre8aed  warnings  which  she  had  pr6- 
yiously  heard  from  Nelly,  and  the  eaf- 
oeat  admonitions  whibh  that  person  had 
l^ven  her  to  bewarie  of  evil  designs  on 
the  part  of  Donael  Dhu  iind  his  daugh- 
ter, now  rushed  upon  her  mind  5  and 
the  stood  looking  upon  the  desolate 

Sirl  with  feelings  that  it  is  difficult  to 
escribe.  She  also  remembeTed  that 
Sarah  herself  had  told  her  in  their 
▼ery  last  interview,  that  she  had  other 
thoughts,  and  worse  thoughts  than  the 
fkir  battle  of  rivalrv  between  them 
would  justify;  and  it  was  only  now, 
too,  that  the  unconscious  allusion  to 
the  Prophet  struck  her  with  full  force. 
Her  sweet  and  gentle  magnanimity, 
however,  rose  over  every  consideration^ 
l>iit  the  frightfully  desolate  state  of  her 
unhappy  rival.  Even  in  this  case,  also, 
her  own  fears  of  contagion  jielded  to 
-th*  benevolent  sense  of  duty  by  which 
she  was  actuated. 

*  **  Come  what  will,"  she  said  to  her 
t»Wn  heart ;  ''  we  ought  to  return  good 
for  evil ;  an'  there's  no  use  in  knowia' 
what  is  right,  unless  we  strive  to  put  it 
4b  practice.  At  any  rate,  poor  girl — 
podr,  generous  Sarah,  I'm  afeard  that 
you're  never  likely  to  do  barm  to  me, 
t»r  any  one  else,  in  this  world.  May 
God,  in  his  mercy,  pity  and  relieve 
you — and  restore  vou  wanst  more  to 
health!" 

^  Mave,  unconsciously,  repeated  the 
last  words  aloud ;  and  'Sarah,  who  had 
been  lying  with  her  back  to  the  unpro- 
tected opening  of  the  shed,  having  had 
«  slight  mitigation,  and  but  a  slight 
one,  of  the  paroxism  under  which  she 
had  uttered  the  previous  incoheren- 
eies>  now  turned  round,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  Mave,  kept  sharply,  but 
steadily,  gazing  at  her  for  some  time. 
It  was  quite  evident,  however,  that 
Oonsciottsness  had  not  returned,  for, 
after  she  had  surveyed  Mave  for  a  mi- 
nute or  two^  she  proceeded — 
"  The  devil  was  there  a  while  ago. 


butt  wa8H*t  a^ar«d  t/fUm,  b€o«u#e  \ 
knew  that  God  was  stronger  than  YAtA'; 
and  then  there  canve  an  sng«l — another 
angel,  not  you— an'  put  him  aw'ay  5  but 
it  wasn't  my  guardian  angel,  for  1  never 
had  a  guardian  angel — oh,  neter,  nev«r 
— no^  nor  any  one  to  take  care  0^  me, 
or  make  me  love  them." 

She  uttered  the  last  wordst  in  4  tone 
of  such  deep  and  distressing  sorrow, 
that  Mave'b  eyes  filled  with  tears,  And 
she  replied^— 

•'Dear  Sarah,  let  me  be  ymir  guar- 
dian angel ;  I  will  do  what  I  can  ftrt 
■you  J  do  you  not  know  me  f^ 

"  No,  1  don't;  am't  you  one  o'the 
angels  that  come  about  me? — the  plflde 
is  full  6*  them." 

"Unhappy  girl — or,  ma^hi?,  happy 
girl,"  exclaimed  Mave,  with  a  ft-esh 
gush  of  tears,  "who  knows  hut  the  Al- 
mighty has  your  could  and  deserted- 
bed  I  can't  call  it — surrounded  With 
beings  that  may  comfbrt  vou,  an'  take 
care  that  no  evil  thing  will  harm  yon. 
Oh,  no,  dear  Sarah,  I  am  fitt'/rom 
that — I'm  a  wiike,  sinful  mortal.** 

*'  Becaise  they're  about  me  conti- 
nually ;  an* — let  me  see — who  are  yonf 
I  know  you.  One  o'  them  said,  a  whik 
ago, '  may  God  relieve  you,  and  restore 
you  wanst  more  to  health ;'  I  heard  the 
voice." 

"  Dear  Sarah,  don't  yon  know  mcf 
reiterated  Mave  ;  "look  at  me — doti^t 
you  know  Mave  Sullivan — ^you^  friend, 
Mave  Sullivan,  that  knows  your  value, 
and  loves  you.*' 

*'  Wlio  ?"  she  asked,  startfega  fiftle ; 
'♦  who— what  name  is  that  ? — who  is 
it? — say  it  again." 

"  Don't  you  know  Mave  Sullivan— 
1  am  Mave  Sullivan,  that  loves  yon, 
an'  feels  for  your  miserable  sitoatioft, 
my  dear  Sarah." 

"  I  never  had  a  guardian  angel,  hor 
any  one  to  take  care  o'  me — nor  a  m(^ 
ther,  many  a  time — oflten^-often— the 
whole  world — jistto  look  ather  face— > 
and  to  know — feel — love  me.  Oh,  a 
dhrfnk,  a  dhrink — is  there  no  one  to 
get  me  a  dhrink  1  I'm  bumitf,  I'm 
burnin' — is  there  no  one  to  get  me  a 
dhrink  ?  Mave  Sullivan,  Mave  Sulli- 
van, have  pity  on  me !  I  heard  some 
one  name  her — I  heard  her  voice — 111 
die  without  a  dhrink." 

Mave  looked  about  the  desolate 
shed,  and  to  her  delieht  spied  a  thi 
porringer,  which  Sarah  s  unhappy  pre- 
decessors had  left  behind  them  ^  seiniig 
thttf,  she  flew  to  a  Bttle  stream  wt 
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nto  by  tb«  pilM#»  anci  fiUioff  th^  vMMk 
r^Uuroed  and  pUetd  it  to  Sarah's  lijpt. 
^k»  drank  it  eagerly,  and  looking 
DiteouBly  and  pidnfolly  up  into  Mave^ 
&oe|  phe  laid  back  her  head,  and  ap* 
seared  to  breathe  more  freely.  Mave 
hoped  that  the  drink  of  cold  water 
would  have  eooled  her  fe^er  and  as- 
waged  her  thirst,  so  as  to  have  brought 
ber  to  a  rational  state— such  a  state  as  . 
^ould  have  enabled  the  poor  girl  to 
give  some  account  of  the  extraordinarv 
•itoation  in  which  she  found  herself, 
ftnd  of  the  circumstances  which  occa» 
stoned  her  to  take  shelter  in  such  a 
place.  In  this,  however,  she  was  dis- 
appointed. Sarah  having  drank  the 
cold  water,  once  more  shut  her  ejUt 
and  fell  into  that  broken  and  oppres- 
•ive  slumber  which  characterises  the 
terrible  malady  which  had  stricken  her 
down.  For  some  time  she  waited  with 
this  benign  expectation,  but  perceiving 
that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  her  T9* 
atoration  to  consciousness,  she  again 
filled  the  tin  vessel,  and  placing  it  upon 
«  stone  by  her  bed-side,  composed  the 
Door  girl's  dress  about  her,  and  turned 
oer  steps  toward  a  scene  in  which  she 
expectcKl  to  find  equal  misery. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to 
dwell  upon  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  she  found  the  Daitons — who,  by 
the  way,  had  a  pretty  long 'visit 
from  the  pedlar«-as  her  brother  had 
said,  beginning  to  recover,  and  so  far 
this  was  consolatory ;  but  there  was  not 
within  the  walls  of  the  house  earthly 
comibrt,  or  food  or  nourbhment  of  any 
kind.  Poor  Mary  was  literally  gasping 
for  want  of  sustenance,  and  a  tew  hours 
more  might  have  been  fatal  to  them 
all.  There  was  no  drink,  no  fire — no 
gruel,  milk,  or  any  thing  that  could  in 
Uie  slightest  possible  degree  afford 
them  relief.  Her  brother  Denny,  how- 
ever, who  had  been  desired  by  her  to 
flitch  hb  purchases  directlv  to  their 
cabin,  soon  returned,  and  almost  at  a 
moment  that  might  be  called  the  crisb, 
not  of  their  malady,  for  that  had  pass- 
ed, but  of  their  fate  itself,  his  voice 
«aa  heard,  shouting  from  a  distance 
that  he  had  discharged  his  commis- 
eion;  for  we  may  observe  that  no  pos- 
sible  inducement  could  tempt  him  to 
enter  that,  or  any  oth«r  house  where 
fever  was  at  work.  Mave  lost  little 
time  in  administering  to  their  wants 
and  weaknesses.  With  busy  and  affec- 
tionate hands  she  did  all  that  could  be 
dfthe  foE  them  at  that  particular  junc- 


ture. She  preptred  food  for  Mtry^ 
made  whtv  and  gruel,  and  left  as  much 
of  her  little  purse  as  she  thought  eould 
be  spared  from  the  wants  of  Sarah 
M'Gowan. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days 
afterwards,  however,  Sarah's  dtuatiea 
was  very  much  changed  for  the  better  | 
but  until  that  change  was  efllsoted, 
Mave  devoted  as  much  time  to  the 
noor  girl  as  she  possibly  could  spare. 
Nor  was  the  force  of  her  example 
without  its  beneficial  effects  in  the 
neighbourhood,  espeoially  as  reffarded 
Sarah  herself.  Tlie  courage  she  disr 
played,  despite  her  constitutional  ti- 
midity, communicated  similar  courage 
to  others,  in  consequence  of  which 
Sarah  was  scarcely  ever  without  some 
one  in  her  bleak  shed  to  watch  and 
take  care  of  her.  Her  father,  how- 
ever, on  hearinff  of  her  situation,  avail- 
ed himself  of  what  some  of  the  neigh- 
bonrs  considered  a  mitigation  of  her 
symptoms,  and  with  as  much  care  and 
caution  as  possible,  she  was  conveyed 
home  on  a  kind  of  litter,  and  nurse- 
tended  by  an  old  woman  Arom  the 
next  village,  Nelly  having  disappeared 
from  the  neighbourhood. 

The  attendance  of  thb  old  womaOy 
by  the  way,  surprised  the  Prophet  ex« 
ceedingly.  He  had  not  engaged  her 
to  attend  on  Sarah,  nor  could  he  as- 
certain who  had.  Upon  this  subieet 
she  was  perfectly  inscrutable.  All  he 
oould  know  or  get  out  of  her  was,  thai 
she  had  been  engaged ;  and  he  could 
perceive  also  that  she  was  able  to  pro- 
cure for  her  manv  general  comforts, 
not  usually  to  be  hmd  about  the  sick- 
bed of  a  person  in  her  condition  of 
life. 

Mave,  during  all  her  attendanee 
upon  Sarah,  was  never  able  to  ascer^ 
tain  whether,  in  the  pauses  of  delirium^ 
she  had  been  able  to  reeoffniae  her* 
At  one  period,  while  givm£[  her  a 
drink  of  whey,  she  lookM  i^>  mto  her 
eyes  with  something  like  a  glance  of 
consciousness,  mingled  with  wonder^ 
and  appeared  about  to  speak,  but  in  i 
moment  it  was  gone,  and  she  relapsed 
into  her  former  state. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only 
circumstance  that  astonished  Mave; 
The  course  of  a  single  week  also  made 
a  very  ungular  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Daitons.  Their  miserable 
cabin  began  to  exhibit  an  abundance 
of  wholesome  food,  such  as  firesh  meat, 
aoup»  tea,  sugar,   white   bready  and 
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evm  wine,  to  strengthen  the  iovAUdaw 
These  thii^  were  to  Mave  equi4\y 
a^lief  and  a  wonder ;  ner  were  tm 
neighbours  less  puzzled  at  such  an  un-^ 
accountable  improvement  in  the  ciroaBH . 
stances  of  this  pitiable  and  suffering ia- 
mi.ly .  As  in  the  case  of  Sarah»  however* 
all  these  comforts,  and  the  source  from 
whence  they  proceeded,  were,  shroud- 
ed in  mystery.  It  Is  true*  Mtv.  Dalton 
smiled  in  a  melancholy  way  when  hoy 
inquiries  were  made  about  the  matterf ; 
and  shaking  her  head,  declared,  thati 
although  she  knewj  It  w^  Q«t  of  her 
power  to  break  the  seal  of  seereic^,  w^ 


viekte.ihe  promiie.  she >id  «Mkdeia 
their  uaknowia  he»6pMrtor»  .i 

Saish^s  £wier  jraiB  dneidfiiUjr  sevens 
and  fer  am^^  titiw  after  het -tenoitl 
from  the  ^e4tf  there  ««»£al0:ho^«l 
heir  recovei^^  Out*.  fmen^TtJM  pwttir^ 
paid  her  a  iiistt  in  thet  tfeif  hi^bt.ef 
her  matedari  and  ltitih0«i  permbsioit 
givea  4W  a«ked>  ¥Mk  tfaivMhebt^  inlnf  i 
fathei:'a  «h««noe>  ^.«>ns^dldgr>iredMter 
il^  her  «»vfi»Mr»«>ith'iheBteoeBter 
as.iD  JilavflWoa^yKif  ^m»(MttldHik. 
adoifQ  theilM^  and  <brqheiuW*>"i!JUtofc» 
shame  and  dishonesty  beittnhfcwitiiwt 
the  ^i^eel  ^ise^^  tcfbmntffttiiBa  r 
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The  state  of  the  country  at  this  period 
of  our  narrative  was,  indeefd^  suigulap- 
ly  gloomy  and  miserable.  Spfoe  uo* 
provement,.  however^  had  taken  place 
m  the  statistics  of  disease ;  but  the 
destitution  was  still  so  shai^p  and  terrU 
ble,  that  there  was  very  little  <£minu« 
tion  in  the  character  and  violence  of 
the  tumults  which  still  prevailed.  Iiu 
deed  the  rioting,  in  aome  .  distriot^ 
had  risen  to  a  frightful  extent.  The 
cry  of  the  people  was*  for  either  bread 
or  work ;  and  to  still.  If  possible*  this 
woeful  clamour,  local  committees^  by 
large .  subscriptions^  aided,  in  sooie* 
cases,  by  loans  from  government,  oon* 
trived  to  find  them  employment  on 
useful  public  works.  Previous  to  tbie, 
nothing  could  surpass  the  prostration 
and  aQect  subserviency  with  which 
the. miserable  crowds  solicited  food  or 
labour.  Only  give  them  labour  at 
aoY  rate— say  sixpence  a  day — and  they 
did  not  wish  to  beg  or  violate  the  lawa. 
No,  no ;  only  give  them  peaceable  em- 
ployment, and  they  would  rest  not  only 
perfectly  contented,  but  deeply  grate- 
ful}. In  the  meantime,  the  employ- 
ment they  sought  for  was  provided, 
not  at  uxpence,  but  one  and  sixpence  a 
day ;  so  that  for  a  time  they  appeared  to 
feel  satisfied,  and  matters  went  on 
peaceably  enough.  This,  however, 
was  top.  good  to  last.  There  are  ever, 
amongst  such  masses  of  people,  unprin- 
olpled  knaves,  known  as  '*  politicians  " 
—idle  vagabonds,  who  hate  all  honest 
employment  themselves,  and  ask  no 
helper  than  to  mislead  and  fleece  the 
igi^rant  and  unreflecting  people,  how* 
ever  or  whenever  they  can^  These 
fellows  read  and  expound  the  papers 
on  Sundays  and  holidays;    rul  not 


on^y  ^if>i4st  eyeigr*§^i;iBmrtmMt#^M^ 
^latfte^  wJlat  itafnitttpksiiar^Jbfill  ^ 
generaJ^  a^tacktidlitiMiiistittttaflntiis* 
rily,  writhmittetHig  ba^jBinglA^Hrk  of ' 
ttfuenatMiialtptinttipkiqaeqpadepaadiil- 
love-#f  liber^«  m  wtoMnAnteitefe ' 
sootindrete  4hat  dbttyft  amliteeaiit" 
cuCive  of  the  oomntririf  asM^ratik^aain* 
time  aiipply  ihe  oaoi^.fi<aii&  ^'■flpui 
and  infbrmeni  watk.thfltf  bfaKJM8fei|MF^ 
jujrera  aad  tnaifcoraiJK  In^tvsftfa^  tiMf' 
are  al««ys  tk»  firalt  toi  oanf^  mA'- 
the  first  to  helrA^^  ¥««^maf  betr 
thesD  laeni.  deBttuiioiD9>igoV«»ansM 
ilfewi  iBtonttiiv' 


this  irraifj  nnd^  fittn 
about  thd  Oi^k,^H^iatoi|iaredaKtiwl 
mentB»  and  iM«ldni>t^with  &tm  palloit- 
age,  the  aemt.  <  if'llitrefiiMYausinks^ 
conspiracy,  or  cabal  'of  >'ddy  ^^dild, 
these  <<patriuta"  ami  at.^lte/iiottikn 
of  it ;  and  wherever -iTsbbaaiim  'wai 
other  secret  soeietier.  do*  mii^b^' 
there  they  are  cefftMBr^o>v6at  itlMi  «^ 
goii^.  J      '        ''  -^ 

For.  only  a  short  tf me  were  ibm 
who  had  procured-  indostrnd  emplM- 
ment  permitted  to  rest  satisfied  whb 
the  efforts  which  had  heen-  made  en 
theu^  behalf.  The  <<  patriots "  soon 
commenced  operations. 

**  Eighteen  penoe  a-day  was  no^taag ; 
the  go  vernment  had  pl^ty  ofmonejfiSJid 
if  the  people  wished  te  hear  a  tmttiw  it 
could  be  toldthembytitoaewfaokiiew.^ 
listen  bother  "-*4tt  the  Mnoster  mm 
say — **  the  country  gentlemen  and  the 
committees  are  putting  half  die  monif 
into  theiromm  pocketa"^^thiahein^  prt^ 
cisely  what  the  kAares  would  dotbis- 
selves  if  they  were  in  their  places  j 
"  and  for  that  reason  we*ll  strike  fbr 
hifldier  wagea." 

In  thb  manner  were  the  people  led 
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6nt  inilo  .MjTi  mad  uhbiurtsly  into 
rioting  and  ortoio'^  ib#  it  b  n^t,  in 
points  fiu)VtiM»  itbo  are  sMsrkig 
otoifr.«tfeMly  tfaat  tektf  a  ttronnn^t 

are  tho'fi9il»t0ir«iii{deiit>oi»ittMrluid  (MN 
dtf.'  Tk*  irrii  cxffixqilels  «et  t&  tboM 
who::doi  Bofff^r  by  theis  IkolSiow  ^agth 
boads';  afK^uiidttf  Mi^  olreiianiMailees/ 
and  Mmq^  bf  sadi « dtdMitfiffi/  tile 
poor  .'peojiej  Jain  the^cvewd;  «nd  fiftd 
tbwrtnlw  eDyigidiimlie>o(ittrttge,  be^ 

Atitb0.titti»'of  ^hieb  1M  #Hf^1ioii>i 
erery  tbe  government  did  not  consider 
it  any  part  of  its  datj  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  tbe  domestitt 'Or  SMfiil  im- 
provement of  the  people.  The  laws 
of  tfaeiianiili7^«li  tW  peritidv  liad  bM' 
one  «q[ieQt4*.tha(pf 'terror ;  Ibf  it  unA 
evidttie  fiHttthenl«gii]atilte^>ef  tbe  day 
had  £xgotteni4bat  veitbeii  an  kidivl- 
dnal  aor  a  peo(4e>  pan  b^tb  love  and 
fear  tbe  ealne'«b|eot  at  tbe'Mine  time* 
Tbe  ittM  ifaed^d  ineaboMHaatiott,  and 
pwuafacd}  ttkximt  and  having  done  thkt 
tbegieae  ebsl^ndofajact  of  all  law  was 
cooBideredtOibaMibeiM'atcaitted.  We 
bopc^  htmeteiv  tbe^ds^?  baa-  eome 
when  ^^Mationy.  pre^rtss^  inspreve* 
mci^  aadireamid»  wiU  abed  th^r  mild 
aDd.paaaelbklisitseiifon'onr  Matnte- 
books^raad  banfish  iVoaa  them  those 
Drarnainh  >eiiaaiiqeiit8,  ^tbai  etngbikdet 
only.liaif  and  batted^  bt«Kthe  of  orael^ 
ty,  and  bave<tl»iyn  origin  ia  wtyranm* 
MilloKeoftblobd.  :•    •' 

Wa  bbvaaaii^tbflii  theaspeeC  of  the 
country  waa'depressiar 4Bd  gloomy ; 
bi|t  we  naif  add  beae^  wat  these  worda 
convey  bkit  a  "vague  and  feeble  idea  of 
the  state  to  which  the  people  at  lltge 
were  redaaad<  7he  gsnarid  destitn- 
tioa*  the  fbiDiJi%  aicknesi^  and  death, 
wbJ^  had  pcmred  saob  ialstt7  aad  da* 
soJation  over  tbe  bGhd>  left,  aa  might 
be  ajqp<teted».ibeii^  terrible  traoes  be- 
hind ^em.  Indeed  tbe  snffBrtoge 
whkli  a  year  of  funine  aod  ^disease — 
and  they  nsnally  ekbto  aoeawpany  or 
imaiadiately  aaeceed  each  ouer-4-^ia- 
flicta  apoii  tbe  audtitadea^f  pooiv  are 
aiicb  as  no-bninaa  pen  eoaldat  all  ds^ 
acvibef  ao  aa  to  iw(iBrtray>»ttlotttre  sn- 
iiciently  fs&tbfb!  ta  t^  dreafy  and 
deathlike  s|iitit  whi^  should  breathe 
in  it.  Upon  tbe  oeoasloii  we  wtite  of,' 
notbuig  met  ye«i>  go  where  you  migbt, 
bat  sorrow^  ahd  sufl^ring,  and  death. 


to'  which  we  may'  add,  tnrauit,  and 
crime,  and  bloodshed.  Soarcely  a  ftt- 
mlly  but  had  lost  one  or  more.  EviSry 
face  you  met  was  an  index  of  calamityt 
and  bore  on  ^  the  unquestionable  im- 
pi^saibns  of  struggle  and  hardship. 
Obeerfblneaa  and  mhrtfa  had  gone,  and 
were  fb^otten ;  all  the  customary 
amusements,  of  the  people  had  diea 
away.  '  Almost  every  house  had  a 
lonely  and  deserted  look ;  fbr  it  was 
known  that  one  or  more  beloved  be- 
ings'had  gone  out  of  it  to  the  grave. 
A  dark,  hesertl^s^  spiWt  was  abroad. 
Tbe  iHldle  labd;  in  fact,  mourned,  and 
nothing  on  which  the  eye  could  rest 
bore  a  green  or  thriving  look,  or  any 
•symptom'  of  activity,  but  the  church- 
yards, and  here  the  diggingfand  the 
deli^Ibgwere  boessant— at  the  early  twi. 
lights  during  the  gloomy  noon,  tbe 
<mary  dusk,  and  thestiH  more  funereid- 
looking  light  of  the  midnight  taper.* 

The  first  day  of  the  assizes  was  now 
near,  and  among  all  those  who  awaited 
them  there  was.  none  whose  fate  ex- 
cited'so  profound  ah  interest  as  that  of 
old  Condy  Dalton.  His  fkmily  had 
now  recovered  from  their  terrible  suf- 
ferings, and  were  able  tP  visit  him  in 
his  prison  —  a  prhtlege  which  waa 
awarded  to  them  as  a  mark  of  respeet 
for  their  many  virtues,  and  of  sympa- 
thy for  their  extraordinary  calamitias 
and  trials.  They  found  him  resigned 
to  his  fktey  but  stunned  with  wonder 
at  the  testimony  on  which  he  was  likely 
to  be  convicted.  The  nedlar,  who  ap- 
peared to  take  so  singular  an  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  sonobt 
and  obtained  a  short  interview  with 
him,  \n  which  he  requested  him  to 
state,  as  accurately  as  he  could  ra- 
member,  the  circumstances  on  whioh 
the  prosecution  was  founded,  nraeisafy 
as  they  occurred.  This  be  dSd,  doaiBf 
his  account  by  the  usual  burthen  of  i9 
bis  conversation  ever  since  he  went  to 
gaol. 

"  I  know  I  must  suffer;  but  I  think 
nothing  of  myself,  only  for  the  shama 
it  will  bring  upon  my  family.*' 

Sarah's  unexpected  illness  disoon- 
certed  at  least  one  of  the  projects 
of  Donnel  Dhu.  There  were  now  only 
two  davs  until  the  assizes,  and  she  was 
as  yet  incapable  of  leaving  her  bed,  al- 
though in  a  state  of  convalesoenoe. 
This  mortified  the  prophet  very  mucbt 
but  his  subtlety  and  mvention  nerar 


*  A  £aot— tbe  sestona  were  fireq[uently  obliged  to  dig  graves  by  candlelight. 
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lOiwuliHMd  biML  h  •trB«k  iiim  thai 
tkemoH  flfleotaal  ^aa  bow  would  )»• 
M«s  .BagM*  :  part  i»  atdiiig  to  taiw 
inraj  HKim  wai  out  of  tho  quettioa.^ 
to  merge  Urn  viokaoa  to  whiohho  fok 
they  Buift  vesttrt^  into  that  of  the  fa^ 
tniae  riots  i  and  imder  the  eharaoter 
of  one  of  theae  tamult%  to  stiooeed*  •  if 
)>OMible»  in  removiog  Mave  froaa  ke» 
&ther'f  -faottae,  ere  her  §$an\j  oould 
cmderstand  the  true  oaoee  of  her  re^ 
ndyftl.''  Those  who  were  to  he  en- 
gaged in  this  were,  besides,  prineipally 
ftraogersy  to  Irhom  neithnr  Mare  nor 
AOf  of  her  famUj  were  personally 
Icoewn;  and  as  a  female  eonsin  of 
her*a«»-an  orphaa^-Hhad  oome  to  reside 
with  them  until  better  times  should 
«rriTe»  it  would  he  necessary  to  hav^ 
joese.one  among  the  party  who  knew 
Mavt  sufficiently  to  make  no  mistake 
4U  to  her  person.  For  this  purpose  he 
jlidieiously  fixed  upon  Thomas  DaltoBf 
«s  the  most  appropriate  individual  to 
execute  an  aot  of  violenoe  against  the 
very  family  who  were  likefy  to  be  the 
means  of  bringing  Jiis  father  to  a  shame- 
iul  death.  This  young  man  had  not 
yet  reeoTvred  the  use  of  his  reason^  so 
«B  to  be  considered  sane.  He  still 
roved  about  as  before,  sometiaaes 
joining  the  mobs,  and  leading  them  on 
to  outrage,  and  sometimes  sauaterhig 
in  a  solitary  mood,  without  seeming 
jdtogether  conscious  of  what  he  did 
or  said.  To  secure  his  co-operation 
w«s  a  matter  of  little  or  no  diffloultv, 
and  the  less  so  as  he  heard,  with  iok- 
.nke  satis&ction,  that  Dalton  was  per- 
petually threatening  every  description 
.of  vengeance  against  the  Sullivans» 
ever  since  he  had  come  to  under- 
stand that  his  &ther  was  about  to  be 
:tried,  and  likely  to  suffer,  for  the 
murder. 

It  was  now  the  day  but  one  pre- 
viona  to  the  commencement  of  the 
assues,  and  oor^ readers  will  be  kind 
enough  to  accompany  us  to  the  Granger 
-brraUier  to  the  garden  of  the  Orange, 
at  the  gate  of  which  our  acquain- 
tance Red  Rody  is  knocking.  He 
has  knocked  two  or  three  lames,  and 
sent,  on  each  oeeaitton,  Haiilon,  old 
Diek,  young  Dick,  together  with  aU 
.the  component  piurts  of  the  estab- 
•lishment,  to  a  certain  territory,  where 
so  far  as  its  legitiuiate  historians  a»> 
.sure  us,  the  coldness  of  the  climate 
iias  never  been  known  to  give  any 
particular  offence. 

**l  know  he'»  inside*  lor  dida^t  1 


see  hiii»  g»b*  iairw*i>>  i^V  ^  ^ 
devUsf^hen^^-oii  9m4  mowmm  Chtr« 
ley^-^roth  you'd  malie  %  9^  mas* 
atttger /or  death*.  I'm  kaoeking  hire 
till  I  hi^re  lost  the  ose^i^  4rm  wid 
4ewfi  right  fstague," 

^  Never  mindi  &o^  jfwull  .r#* 
oover  it  before  youVe  tnisie  qmi» 
jned-^-ecuaae  in." 

Tbey  then  entered. 

«<  WeU»  Rody,  what's  (he paws ?' 

«« What's  the  news  is  it?  Wl^ 
dien  is  any  thief  in  the  ehtpe  si 
new8 — of  good  news  I  .maneni  .to  hi 
hmd  in  akh  a  ooonthvy  as  this? 
Throth  it's  a  sbaone  for  aay  «iie  thai 
has  healUi  an'  Im^  to  remain  in  it. 
iln'.now  that  you're  answered,  what's 
the  jiews  you^  self,  Charley  ?  I  hope 
the  Drivership's  sa£i  at  last*  I 
thought  I  was  to  skep  at  home  m 
my  comfortable  berth  last  n^t»" 

'<  Not  now  till  afiher  the  aiais', 
Rody." 

<<  The  masther's  goin*  to  them  thia  2 
bekaise  I  hard  he  wasn't  aUe." 

«f  He's  goin,  he  says^  happen  wha| 
may  1  he  thinks  it's  his  lastmit  to  ikm^ 
an'  I  agree  wid  him— he'll  soon  have 
a  greaUr  sktea  aid  a  diffiMreat  >adgi 
to  meet." 

«'  Ay,  Charley,  think  of  that  oow.| 
an'  tell  me,  be  sleepe  in  Bal^vu^ulai 
usual  I  eh,  now  7" 

'<  He  does  -of  eouMe." 

<<  An'  Jemmy  BrannigaA  goee  alifly 
wid  him?" 

«'  Are  you  foelish,  Rody?  do  vvu 
think  he  eould  liv«  widout  Urn  ?" 

<f  Well  I  believe  not,  Troth«  wli»« 
ever  the  ould  felhfw  goes  in  the  naat 
worid,  there'll  he  no  keepin'  Jemmy 
iVom  him.  Howandever,  to  dhvsf 
that.  Isn't  these  poor  times,  Charl^ 
■an'  isn't  this  a  poor  oounthry  to  Uvs 
iB-M>r  it  would  he  aearcr  the  trail 
to  say  starve  in?" 

«« No,  but  it  woidd  be  tbo  throtl 
itself,**  replied  the  others  «  What 
is  there  over  the  whole  oooptfary  hot 
starvation  and  misery  ?" 

''Any  <lhrames  about  Amerie% 
since,  Charley  7  ^  now  ?*' 

'<  May  beay,  an'  may  he  no,  Rodf^ 
Is  it  thrue  that  Tom  Pidton  threateM 
all  kind  o^  f  eageinee  en  the  Sel^ 
Uvans?" 

«f  Ay  is  It,  an'  the'  u4ioie  oounthry 
says,  that  he's  as  r#adfy  to  kn«^  enl 
<»'  them  on  the  head  as  ever  tin 
father  before  fahn  vras.  They  M^ 
Udnk  tilt  hettiiir  of  thr  onid  Mew 
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-Mf  if )  b«t  what  d6  ydn  nuwe  6v 

-    •»  Wltttd*  foil  mane  by  a«iti  rae?" 
fimoh  looked  keenly  ^  some  time 

.il  the  ^Hm  m  be  flpoke>  and  after 
tbis  there  was  a  paase.  At  len^Cb, 
HuTod  pboifi|f  fak  band  upon  Rody's 
•botildef,  replied^ 

**  Rody,  it  won't  do,  I   know  the 

.deeign — and  I  tell  yow  now  that  one 
word  firam  my  lipt  oonld  hare  you 
Inoiight  ttp  at  the  aMises^^trled— 
AAd;^!  woft^  say  tiie  rest.      Foa're 

The  roflbM)'!  Kp  felt,  his  voioe  ftil- 
fired,  Md  bt  became  pale. 

**  Ay  r  proceeded  the  other,  ^  yos 
iMj  well  look  astonfshedi-^ut  Hetes^ 

rtalk  about  goin'  to  America^ 
yott  i9uA  to  go?^' 

'*  Of  coorse  I  do/*  replied  Rody, 
•*  of  eoorse-*not  a  doubt  of  it." 

•*  Well,"  proceecM  Hanlon  agun, 
«*  listen  still ;  your  plan's  discovered, 
yott^re  betrayed--bat  I  can't  tell  yon 
who  betrayed  yon,  I*m  not  at  Kber^. 
K«w,  Htten  I  eay,  come  this  way. 
Oovldn^  yon  an*  I  ovrselvee  do  the 
thing — oouldnt  we  make  the  hanl, 
Md  4oii1dii*t  wo  out  olf  to  America 
•widont  any  danger  to  signify,  that  to 

^Faltfa^ir  he  exchUmed.  »Bv 
all  the  books  that  ever  waa  openecH 
an'  shot  I'm  thmth  an  honesty  it- 
eelf  to  ram — bowandi:ver  you  said  1 
waa  betrayed  ?" 

''But  i  ean't  tell  you  the  man 
thattooMme.  Whether  you're  able 
to  gfUese'a4  him  or  not  I  don't  know  ; 
but  the  thruth  k,  Rody,  I've  taken  a 
likin'  to  you-^an'  4f  you'll  jist  stand 
Ibe  thried,  Vm  goln'  to  put  you  to, 
m  bo  a  friend  to  you«~tbe  best  yott 
ever  had  too." 

.  ^  Well,  Charley,'*  said  the  other, 
phrokiDg  up  courage  a  little,  for  the 
fellow  was  a  thorough  coward,  "  what 
isthethnal?*' 

♦*  The  roan,"  continued  Hanlon, 
<^tbat  betrayed  you  gave  me  &ne  ao» 
oount  of  what  you're  about ;  but  whe- 
ther he  tould  me  thruth  or  not  I  don't 
know  till  T  hear  another,  an'  that's 
youre.  Now,  you  see  clearly,  Rody; 
that  Fm  up  to  all^  as  it  is,  so  that  you 
needn't  be  a  bit  backward  in  tellin'the 
whole  thruth.  I  say  you're  in  danger, 
In*  it's  only  by  trustin'  to  me-^mark 
that — by  trustm'  faithfully  to  me  that 
you'll  get  out  of  it;  an',  plaiso  tho 
fates,  I  hope  that>  bi^re  tiireoinontbi 


ia  over,  we'll  be  bodi  safis  an'  oomto^ 
aMe  in  Amenea.  Do  yon  midherstand 
that?  I  had  ray  dfarMnes,  Rodyi  b«t 
if  I  bad,  there  most  be  nobody  but 
yourself  and  me  to  know  them." 

"  It  wasn't  I  that  ftrat  tbouffht  of 
it,  hot  Donnel  Dbni*'  rc^ed  Rody; 
'^I  never  dreamt  he'd  torn  tfanitor 
though." 

'*  Don't  bo  sayin'  to*morrow  or  atat 
day  that  I  said  he  did,"  replied  Han- 
Ion.  <^  Do  you  wind  me  now  ?  A  nod's 
as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  btiad  horse."  . 

Rody,  though  oowardly  and  tresob- 
erous,  was  extremely  cunning,  and 
wpon  turning  the  matter  over  in  his 
mind,  he  began  to  dread,  or  rather  to 
imif  that  Hanlon  had  so  fikr  over^ 
reached  him.  Still  it  might  be  possi- 
ble, he  thought,  that  tiio  prophet  had 
betrayed  him,  and  he  resolved  to  put  a 
4piery  to  his  companion  that  would  test 
his  veracity;  after  which  he  would 
leave  himself  at  liberty  to  [day  a  dou- 
ble  game,  if  matters  should  so  fall  out 
ax  to  render  it  necessary. 

'*  Did  the  man  that  tould  you  every 
thing,"  he  asked,  ^  tell  you  ^e  night 
that  was  uj^inied  for  this  businsss?" 

Hanlon  ielt  that  this  was  a  pusilei^ 
and  that  he  might  possiblv  commit 
himself  by  replying  in  the  aSrmativo^ 

<•  No,"  he  replied,  <'  ho  didn't  tell 
ae  that/* 

^  Ah,  ba  r*  thought  his  companion, 
f<  I  see  whereabouts  you  are." 

He  disclosed,  botrever,  the  whole 
plot,  with  the  single  exception  of  tho 
night  appointed  for  the  robbery,  whiob, 
in  point  of  date,  he  placed  in  his  aarr 
ratifve  exactly  a  week  trfter  the  real 
time. 

"  Now,"  he  said  to  himself,  «  so  ftur 
I'm  on  the  safe  side ;  still,  if  he  has 
humbugged  me,  I've  paid  him  in  hi^ 
own  coin.  Maybe  the  whole  haul,  as 
ho  calls  it,  may  bo  secured  before  thmf 
begin  to  prepare  for  ij.**  -. 

Hanlon,  however,  had  other  designs. 
After  musnig  a  little,  they  sanntMred 
along  the  garden  walks,  during  whioh 
he  proposed  a  plan  of  their  own  for  the 
robbery  of  Henderson  ;  and  so  admhr^ 
ably  was  it  eonoocted,  and  so  tempting 
to  the  villalnotis  cupidity  of  Dunoaa^ 
that  he  expressed  himself  delighted 
from  the  commencement  of  its  fancied 
eveeution  until  their  ultimate  settle 
moot  in  America. 

<'It  was  a  threaeherous  thing,  I 
grant,  to  betray  you,  Rody,"  said  Haa^ 
k>n-r  ^an'  if -I  was  iayoar  plaee,  I'd 
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gtTtf  him  tit  fbv  UJL  AnT^  liy  tlto'iNiy> 
tftUdn'  of  th«  propli€ft«^-tiot  ll«f  I  say 
it  was.  Aebetmyvd  yott-^oftofcod  now 
it  wasn't*-4>ad  «6$sto  me  if^'Wiis^^ 
I  tbittk  vou  waost  said  yott  knew  tnd:^ 
about  him  tlum  I  ^ougtiT/'  i ' 

*'  Ah,  lia  r  agidn  tbooriit  Rody/*! 
tliiiib  1  see  wlMJl  you're  aMer  at  UiSVj 
bat  tio  «ailb«r>  Til  'kee)l  my  eye  OA 
you.  H«^  ay  did  I,**  he  replied  r'«imt 
I  Ibr^t  WMT  what'e  tto  it  was.  Hi>ir« 
ever,  rUthry  if  I  eui  remMberitl 
if  I  darn  tell  y^u.-^ 

^''Yoo  aoa  be  ^iU  hang  that  taMtt^ 
dherin'  ttiliatiii,  Daltoo*'' 

<<  rm  fifeared-  o*  fliirtv^  ndfrti^  tM 
other;  ^ an^ JIbr  my ^WM/ IVi  a«  m^ 
be  oat  of  «l»e  tbii»^  altogethei'  r  bo#«> 
ever,  it  enftbe  lte)|»ediM»irs"  *  '  '» 

*f  len't'it'  ttiMge^  ft«lly>  he^  «ii»k 
dher  oogiet  out*  aft- last?'*'  obsert(M 
Haakn ;  '^tsoif  there's  thai  o<tfd  tatoh 
an'  see,  aftber  twenty  ^etov  o»  moH^ 
how  it  comes  against  him«  HoweveH 
it's  vot  a  vory  pleasant  enbject,  so  let 
it  dhrop.  Hete*s  Maslher  ^  RicbayA 
eomin^  tbroi^h  the  prlt^e  gAte/^be 
added;  <« but  if  you^  sllptlewii  to  oiy 
aoBt's  ce-nl^<  we^A  <ba^  Ajglass  ik 
something  Iha^ll  d»  f«  nO  Mtrtis  ttt 
aaypate,  ai^we  tsui «alk  mMre about 
the  oditr  btt^esfl."         ' 

*«Very  weU,"  replied  Rody,<'Ftt 
be  down,  so  good-bye?  aa[^'wbis(>cff^ 
Charleys"  be  a«Med,  |>«ttiig  on  a 
broad  grin,  *•  don't  be  «oo  sure  that  1 
tould  yeu  a  single  word  o*  fbrhth 
BboM.  the  rob"  hom.*^a»  ha,  ba  I  take 
care  of  yourself-^ood  peo)^eis  seeree 
you  know-^ha,  ha,  ha  1" 

He  then  lefl  Hanlon  in  a  state  of 
consideri^le  doubt  as  4o  the  dlseofery 
be  had  made  touohhig  the  sipprehenAied 
burglary)  and^hie  uneertaiuty  was  th^ 
greater,  iflasmueb  as  be  bad  irequetftly 
beard  the  highest  posalble  enooariuma 
lari^ed  upon  Dunoafl's  entraordinary 
powers  of  invention  aad  bwnbag. 

Young  Henderson,  on  hearing  thee* 
oironmstanoes,  did  not  sericmdy  ques- 
tion their  truth;  neither  did  tliey  in 
the  slightest  degree  ehake  Ms  oonft. 
denoe  to  the  intentions  of  the  Prophet 
with  reepeet  to  Mave  SuUitan*  !»• 
deed,  he  argued  Tety  reasonably  and 
oorrectlt,  mat  the  man  who.  was  eu- 
nable  of  the  <Mie  a«t,  would  huii^llttle 
iiesitatioii  to  commit  the  other«  This 
tndn  of  reflection,  howereri  he  kept  to 
himself,  for  it  is  necessary  to  state 
here  that  Hanlon  was  not  at  all  In  the 
sMret  of  the  plot  against  Mave.   Hen« 


derson  had  on  an* 
s6unde#  ISfti  ^fbn  t^'but  pe^ceited  at 
once  that  his  seAif^les  ^could  n^r  "bs 
^»««rcdm(E},  and  that  bf  eduree  l»  wdbld 
he  diitogerens  to' repose  cohfidetfi^  k 

mm* 

'  The  best  etuning  Was  ikaX  httae* 
dAiteh''  preceding  the  fttiaes^  abd'it 
wto  kndwh  thit'  Dafton^s  tiM  >Nu 
either  the  second  or  tfaird  6n  tbb  li^ 
littd  itth^t  cotisequetitly  ceme  oik  dn'Uw 
Mewing  day;'  The  pedlar  add  Hae^ 
i<m  ^ttna^depr^ssed-ab^'nfe^tfi^Mv 
sddod  Bfi  the  We;  an  old  '<d«nW  M 
kttigftt^^e  Hheim^,  ^hb  hmi^^hiiL 
engbg«d  ttf  teke  "^wre  of  ^bb  bottte  ^Otoi> 
ini^Jhft  iMeiieer  lofHtnl^n'^uiinl^iai 
Ut  ^he  bfh^%i^^6bcuMnkMa]!rt>utlfaig 
hn  eaafrty  ARfee«f'lttto^ber'm»utb,  (frnw- 
ing  it  hopelMiyv  itnd  kaoiltttfrty 
%M>^ng  the '^owt  of  if  in  u  firetAd 
mannidr  ag^nk'^  naa  of  her  kk 

««  Wbat^  the  ttiateher,  Aik;r?'^Uidi^ 
ed  the  pediat'-:««re  yoU  'wtk  ^  to^ 
baccy?"  ~  "  - 

•«  Thr^lh  fits  timb  for  you  to  ^— 
ay  fin  T ;  since  I  ate  07  dinner,  softt 
puff  I  had." 

'« Here  then,"  he  re^^,  suitvngflht 
word  to  the  aetibtt,  anfd  tfar«iWftDjjt  a 
Psm  btHtpentx  into  her  lap — *^^ 
Peggy  Finigan V  i»n'  buy  yottrMf  a 
^eeuple  of  ounces,  an'  smoke  Hagft 
round  you ;  an'  listen  to  m^,  j|^'db#n 
be^Mre  you  come  back  to  Bam^/'Kse- 
ran's,  lan'  see  Whether  he  ba»tny«hoei 
done  or  not;  lin^'teU  Mm  from  mi^tkrit 
if tU^^renot readj^  f&t  me td^mc^M^ 
mormn',  I'll  get  him  ^rJbtotniM^'^  '^ 

Wtten  thecfrone  had  gone  but,  the 
pedlar  proceeded^  '  *  - 

•'  Don't  be  cast  dbwn  yet,  i  -tjB 
yen;  theft's  still  time  enough;'  tff 
they  may  be  here  still." 

<'  Be  here  still  t^why,  gtMid  4lkA\ 
isn't  the  tbriid  to  oobm  on  to4iiorrt>#, 
they  say?" 

*'  So  its^f ;  you  may  take  mf"w4t4 
#srit,that  ^en  Ifbe^  ^utod^^^uHCy^ 
they  won*t  hang  him,  or  any  tik^  bf 
his  years." 

'  <*i>(m't  be  too  sore  b' that,**  re^ed 
Hio^Mij  >nbut  indeed  what^^dd  I 
expect  afther  dependin'  upon  a  foolish 
Arame?'' 

'^  Never  tiAnd  t  I'm  still  of  opmioa 
that  etery  thing  may  come  abodt  ye(» 
The  Prophet^^wifewas  w«^  fafliir 
Hanmtty,  teUky*  him  Bbmetyng>  afl* 
he's  to  ^11  here  ehrly  in  the  nk)ms*; 
he  bid  toe  tell  you  lie^   . 
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<«  WbeR  $d  70U  see  hini  ?*' 
«*  To-cUjTf  at  tbe  Grow  to9^^  he 
was  goio*  W  a  sksk  paU." .  - 

.;  **  B^t  whwe*s  ibe  use  V  ihsil  wbea 
AiU^f^, not  here?  M^  ow&  ojpwieia 
is»  that  she*8  either  siok^  or  it  God 
hM^^'4  SMiiW^EKfajhc^dead,  Hoir  can 
jret  till  if  ^v^  sha  seen  or  Iband  thn 
19101  ,}oa  sent  her.  for  ?  Sure  if  she 
«*i%^'s  lost/' 

.  *'  Throth  I  allow/*  replied  tUo  p^ 
]«rii«f that. things  IB  in  «  distnesan' 
ftel»^l^iis;  howewF,  while  ^thewv'S 
lift  ^ic^'s  hope>  as  the  docth^r  ^j^ 
Xh^rf .  must  he  sometlung  ef^til^i^ 
B«E7  wiroog  to  keep  them  aw^  so 
]0|U|^  Ijpi^t^'-or  herself  at  an;  yatet; 
^Kl^/sgajb,  truss  ioG-od.  Toift 
JMf^  S0sared  Dunoan^  jov  sajj,  hut 
fPH.yoo^.dtfeqd  on  ^e  ruffian  ?  . 
.  f  <<  ]f  it  was^  on  his  honissty^  I  ooiUd 
not  one  aecondi  huti  I  do  upon  his  vil^ 
lainj  and  love  of  money.  I  have  pro*- 
;qiised  him  enough, >aodii  all  .depends 
OH  whether  he'll  believe  me  or  uoi'* 

«  Well,  well,"  observed  tbe  otheiv 
V. }  wisht  tbiiups  had  a  bnghter  look- 
np^  If  we  £ulQ  I  won't  know  what  to 
8AJ.  We  must  only  thrj  sn*  do  th^ 
bast  we  can  ourselves*" 

*'  Hiave  you  Sieen  the  ag^  since  you 

gp,^  him  the  petition?" asked  Danloa 

f*  Xdidv  bji|t  he  .had  no  discoprse  with 

4he  He^idbersons ;  and  he  hid  me  call 

on  lun^  again." 

.  '<ld;mi^iwhatdp0sho:iatfa;xdtodo?y 
**I^^h,  nothing.  What  'id  he  do  ? 
I'Htlj^  Wlrthe'Jl  juoveir  throuble  h^ 
bf%d.aho|it  it  «w>7fij  ^tt  any.Ti^  1 
ton)d  hjji^tai  thing/' 

f  Very  Ukfly  be  won't^"  replied 
Hanlon';  "but  what  I'm  thinkin'  of 
apPsiis  the  poor  Dj^tons*  MsQfi  God 
in  his  marcy  pity  an'  support  them 
this  night  \" 

Tbe  pedlar  clasped  his  hands  tightly 
as  he  looked  upi  and  saidy  Amen  I 

"  Ay,'*  said  he,  *'  it's  now,  ChMV 
ky,  when  J  tlunk  of  /^?9i»that  I  get 
frightened  about  our  disappointmeot, 
and  the  way  that  everything  has  failed 
with  us.  God  pity  them,  I  say  too  1'* 

Th9  situation  of  this  much4ried  fa- 
mily wasi  indeed,  on  tbetmght  in^fues- 
tlon,.  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
true,  they  had  now  recovered,  or  near- 
ly soythm  full-enjoyment  of  their  health, 
and  wero-^wingit  as  we  have  abready 
said,  to  tbo  bounty  of  some  unknown 
friend— 4 n .  circumstances  of  consider- 
^able  comfoirt. '  Cfalton's  confession  of 
the  murder  had  taken  away  from  them 


every  prinoiple  upon  which  they  could 
rely,  with  one  only  exception.  Until 
ibe  monet>t  of  that  confession,  they 
had  never  ahaoUutely  been  in  possession 
of  the  secret  cause  of  bis  reraorse-^- 
though,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  on 
some  oeicasions,  the  strength  of  his 
Isoignago  «iid  the  melsndio^  depth  of 
his  sorrew,  ^led  them  with  something 
like  suspicion.  Still*  euoh  they  knew 
to  be  the  natural  afibotion  and  tender- 
n^a  of  his  heart»  his  benevolence  and 
generosity,  in  spite  of  bis  oolcasional 
bwats  of  passiot),  that  thej  oould  not 
reconcile  to  tbemaelves  tho  notion  that 
hehad-OVlsi^musdcred  alell0W««vaatttre. 
^very  one .  knows .  how  slow  tbe  heart 
of  a  wi^  or  child  iato  eiHlertain  such 
a  terrible  suspiti^  agaikist  a  husband 
mr  a  parenty  and  that  the  discovery  of 
their  Ruilt  comes  upon  tbe  spirit  with 
»  weight  of  distress  and  ttgony  that  is 
gqe^t  i«  proportion  to  thcf  oonfidenoe 
felt  in  them,  • 

The  affilfitioiiate  family  in  ques- 
ttioa  bad  juBt  concluded  theur  simple 
aet  of  evenings  worship,  and  were 
seated  around  a  dull  fyte,  looking 
forward  in  deep  dejection  to  the  awful 
ove»t  of  the  ^llowiog  day^  Tbe  si- 
lenoa  that  freiHiled  waaoni^  broken  by 
an  occasional  sob  flrom  the  girls,  or  a 
49ep  sisrh  firot»  young  Cob,  who,  with 
hianiotDer^bad  not  been  long  returned 
from  Bai^Aalail,  wiiere  they  bad  gone 
to  makoprepsrations  fbr  the  old  man's 
defense.  Hta  xhalr  stood  by  tbe  fire 
in  its  usual  place,  and  as  they  looked 
upon  it  from  time  to  time,  they  could 
not  prevent  their  grieffrom  bursting 
out  a^pesh.  The  mother,  on  this  occa- 
sion, found  the  usual  grounds  for  com- 
fort taken  away  from  both  herself  and 
thein**»»>we  nseao,  tbe  husband's  mao- 
cetuie*  She  consequently  bad  bnt  one 
prinoiple  to  rely  on-i-that  of  simple  de- 
pendence upon  Grod,  and  obedience  to 
ais  sovereign  will,  however  bitter  the 
task  ought  be,  and  so  she  told  them. 

<'  It's  a  great  thrial  to  us,  children,'* 
she  observed  $  ''  and  it's  only  natural 
we  shookl  feel  it.  I  do  not  bid  you  to 
stop  ci^in',  my  poor  girls,  because  it 
would  be  very  strange  if  you  didn't 
cry.  Still,  let  us  not  forget  that  it's 
our  duty  to  bow  down  humbly  before 
whatever  misfortune — an'  this  is,  in- 
deed, a  wofol  one— that  it  pleases  Grod, 
in  bis  wisdom  (or,  may  be,  in  his  mer- 
<^)  to  lay  in  our  way.  That's  all  we 
can  do  now,  God  help  us — an'  a  hard 
trial  it  is — for  when  we  think  of  what 
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1)1)  was  to  iM«-^f  bis  kindtiesa— his  af- 
fection I " 

Her  own  roioe  became  infirm,  and 
instead  of  proceeding,  she  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  giving  one  long- COn* 
vulsife  sob>  that  rushed  up  from  her 
▼ery  heart,  she  wept  out  long  and  bit- 
twly.  The  grief  now  became  a  wail ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of 
Con,  who,  however,  could  scarceljr 
maintain  a  firm  voice  himself,  the  sor- 
row- worn  mother  and  ber  nilbappj 
daughters  would  have  scarcply  knowQ> 
when  to  cease. 

"  Mother,  dear !"  he  exclaimed — 
''  what  use  is  in  this  ?  You  began  with 
givin*  U4  a  good  advice,  an'  jou  ended 
with  settin'  us  a  bad  example:  .a  bad 
example!  Oh,  mother,  darlin*,  for- 
give me  the  word — never,  never  since 
we  remember  anything,  did  you  ever 
set  us  a  bad  example/'  f 

"  Goo,  dear,  I  bore  up  as  long  as  I 
could,"  she  replied,  wiping  her  eyes ; 
'*  but  you  know,  after  all,  nature's  na- 
ture, an'  will  have  its  way.  You  know«, 
too,  ttiat  this  is  the  first  tear  I  shed 
since  he  left  us." 

"  I  know,"  replied  her  son,  laying 
her  care-worn  cheek  over  upon  his  bo» 
eom  ;  '<  that  you  are  the  best  mothen 
that  ever  breathed-^an'  that  I  would 
lay  down  my  life  to  save  your  heart  from 
bein*  crushed  as  it  is^  an'  as  it  has  been." 

She  felt  a  few  warm  tears  iall  upon 
her  ^^  as  he  «poke ;  and  the  only  re*, 
ply  she  made  was,  to  press  him  aifec* 
tioo«teIy  to  her  heart. 

<<  God's  merciful,  if  we're  obedient,*' 
she  added,  in  a  few  moments ;  <<  don't 
you  remember^  that  when  Abraham^ 
was  commanded  to  kill  his  ouly  son,  ha 
Was  ready  to  obey  God,  and  do  it ;  and 
don't  yott  remember  that  it  waan^i 
until  his  very  hand  was  raised,  with 
the  knife  in  it,  that  God  interfered. 
Whisht,"  aha  continued,  *^  I  hear  a 
step-^who  is  it?     Ob,  poor  TomT' 

"rhe  poor  young  man  entered  as  she 
spoke ;  and  afiter  looking  about  him  fV>r 
some  time,  placed  himself  ki  the  arm^-' 
Qhair« 

"  Tom,  darlin',"  said  his  sister  Peggy,^ 
*<  don't  sit  in  that— .that's  our  poor  fa- 
ther's chair ;  an'  until  ke  sits  in  it  again,' 
none  of  us  ever  will." 

<'  Nobody  has  sioh  a  right  to  sit  in 
it  as  1  have,"  ha  replied  ;  '« I'm  a  mur- 
dherer." 

His  words,  his  wiki  figure,  and  the  * 
nftaaner  hi  whioh  be  utterdd  them,  filled 
thejki  with  alarm  and  horror. 


**  Tom  dear,"  said  his  brother,  ap- 
prdadiing  him;  <^wby  do  you  spake 
that  way  ? — you're  not  a  murdherer."  - 

^'lam;'  he  replied;  "but  I  hardn't 
done  Wid  the  Sullivans  yet,  for  wbat 
they're  goin'  to  do — ^ha,  ha,  ha— oh,  no# 
Ifa  all  planned ;  an*  they'll  Buff«r«  Mfwr 
doubt  it." 

"  Tom,"  said  Mary,  who  began  to 
fear  that  he  might,  in  some  wild  pa» 
roxysm,  have  taken  the  life  of  the  un- 
fortunate miser,  or  of  some  one  dae ; 
''  if  you  murdhered  any  one,  who  was 
it?" 

"  Who  was  it?"  he  replied  j  **  if  you 
go  up  to  Curraghbeg  ehvrchjard^Tou'R 
find  her  there  ;  the  child's  wid  im-^^ 
but  I  didn't  murdher  the  chil«(f  did  IT* 

On  finding  that  he  alluded  only  to. 
the  unfortunate  P^;gy  lilurtagh,  thmp 
necovered  from  the. shock  into  which 
his  words  had  thrown  thetn.  Topif 
however,  appeared  excotdiDgly  ax*^ 
hausted  and  feeble^  as  was  evident  ^"oa* 
his  inability  to  keep  himself  awake.  hi& 
head  gradually  sank  upon  his  breast, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  fell  dolo^  a' 
slumber. 

*'  I'll  put  him  to  bed,'*  said  Coa ; 
"  help  me  to  raise  him." 

The^  lifted  him  vp,.  and  a  nelsn* 
choly  sight  it  was  to  see  that  faoe,  wfaidit 
had  oaoe  been  such  a  noble  apecitten 
of  manly  beantyi  now  shrunk  away  hilo. 
an  expression  of  gaunt  and  bi^fgaiidt 
^ildneds,  that  was  painful  t^^ooBtefn-* 
plate.  His  aiaters  eeukl  not  resMia. 
their  tears,  on  lookiag  at  Of  wreak 
whioh  woe  beicnrat  them  ;  and  hia  la^i^^ 
ther,  with  a  voice  of  deep  aiigmi^t»o 
claimed-^ 

<'  My  Imive,  my  beautifnl  fooy^  what^* 
oh,whathasbecomeof7o»?  Oh,  Tooa* 
Tom/'  she  a(ided_<<  maybe  k'a  weft 
for  you  that  you  don't  know  the  Ireaiiii^ 
hearts  that's  about  you  thk  iiight^-or 
the  bitter  fate  that's  ovw  htm  «kil> 
loved  you  so  well." 

As  they  turned  him  diMilto  tidre^if 
bis  cravat^  he  suddenly  raised  hie  h^uV 
and  looking  about  him,  aeked —         " 

"Where's  rayfiithefr  gone?—l  tee* 
yo«  all  about  me  buthim^'i^here^  my 
fattier  ? — whereas  my  fhth— «."         '  - 

Ere  the  words  irere  fmncmtm^' 
however,  he  was  oncetttove  asleep,  and* 
freefor  a  time  fW»m  the  wHdaad  meol^ 
malady  whioh  o^#5Sed  him. 

Sueh  was  Khe  night,  and  i^ch*w«e 
the  c^retubstaneee  afid  feelkigv  diit 
uahered-fa  the  f^tetM  dat  Of  CJOfidf 
Baleon'stdaL  r^    '      i 
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IfttStt  RnnBBS.— HO.   ttx, 
fat  tf^miB  tBAtvoN-^coiroLctiolr. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

'*  KoT«mber  lUali  from  May, 
And  May  from  her  doth  boftotr. 
OrUfs,  Joy^^ln  Tlm«'«  styAD^e  dattot, 
Interohangmblj  adraned. 
Tha  mreetest  Joya  that  oome  to  ui, 
Come  sveetef  for  past  torrov/* 

AUBftBY  I>K  VBRB. 


Oim  second  visit  to  CLOKHAcifoiBB 
WAS  fsr  more  interestinff  than  that  pre- 
viously alluded  to.  Wnore  erst  some 
htmdrad?  were  assembled  ainong  the 
0)raves,  and  noite  and  tumalt  mingled 
mcongmonsly  irith  penitence  and 
pntyeri  all  was  now  tone  and  com- 
ptt*ativel7  deserted^^Therd  is  some- 
tiixng  of  another  world  —  something 
tobcsnng»  tanctnous^  sacred,  that  we 
love»  in  ^e  little  quiet  lone  Church' 
yard  of  the  country-^something  in  itd 
\jimii,  unpretending  simplicity  telling 
that  here,  at  least,  the  **  dull  cold 
ear  of  death"  is  toothed  by  no  lofly 
y0t  unmeaning  fiattciy:  —  the  little 
ttoff  mdunds,  eadi  itith  its  silent  tale 
^>the  quiet  gravestones,  presenting  no 
goodly  array  of  virtties,  but  graven 
liM  mystie  shapes  and  dates  of  ye»- 
terday^^the  weeping  trees '—the  soft 
wMsperingf  of  tiie  breeze  stirring 
attldttf  tM  graves— the  crumbling 
dttffnefits  of  bottes,  onc«  instruments 
o^me  soul  wise  imd  wondrous.  Yes  t 
many  and  peaceful  thoughts  press  on 
tlia  eontempktivc  mind  amid  Aeso 
^aoiral  montton^^^jnany  thoughts  syl- 
labkd  in  ^e  dust  from  that  other 
'#isM  ol  mystic  shadows.  Thus  mus- 
iag  we  crossed  the  little  stOe,  and 
Ibond  ourselves  again  within  the  pre* 
oinots  of  the  old  ruins. 

It  is  too  Biuoh  the  £uhion,  perhaps, 
at  pseseat  to  lode  npon  Chnstianitv 
as  a  sort  of  beaoiilnl  My  thus.  This 
ia  not  the  lesson  of  the  shroud  and 
mattoek  i  still  lingers  round  «aeli 
humble  grave  a  hof)e  more  perduraHe 
te  than,  any  whi»  even  the  fablinffs 
of  tlie  Ima^&ation  oaa  body.  for&.> 
Pondering  ums  we  mnt  many  do-' 
lightful  hours  among  tne  ruins  of  tfaei 
<*  Seven  Churches.*'  Ho  eatfaedml, 
"^tiX  nutiiflal  in  itsimmeBsit^"  meals 
the  ayt,  with  aava^aad  cfa4ir,  and  tcafr* 


sept  perfect,  and  aisles  with  arches 
bending  on  high,  and  corbels  and  crypt 
of  modem  date  ;  but  traces  of  an  ar- 
ohitecture  of  which  our  annals  give 
very  imperfect  accounts  ;  and  then 
those  lorty  towers  of  which  we  have 
no  account  at  all,  round  which  alone 
the  ivy  twines  its  thousand  rootlets. 

The  round  towers  of  Ireland  haye 
long  been  a  kind  of  antiquarian  pu^le, 
something  like  a  reel  m  a  bottle,  or 
that  other  ancient  difficulty,  "Who 
built  the  Pyramids?"  Like  all  such 
matters,  however,  the  thing  is  wonder- 
fully transparent  when  seen  through, 
and  much  of  the  mystery  dissolves- 
SfWay  as  we  get  down  on  the  truth. 
The  grounds  of  debate,  indeed,  havcv; 
gradually  narrowed  themselves  of  late;, 
and  we  have  got  into  a  corner,  two^. 
mtftios — one  doing  battle  for  theif 
Pagan  origin,  the  other  taking  th^ 
ground  from  under  their  opponents, 
and  asserting  their  Christian  origin. 
Much  interesting  discussion  has  en- 
sued, and  were  we  inclined  to  otfep 
a  new  theory  of  their  use,  as  every 
writer  is  expected  to  do,  we  would 
say  they  were  intended  for  the  debat- 
ing societies  of  our  modem  archssolo- . 
gicalsl 

In  the  disoiMsion  as  to  their  Pagan 
origin.  General  Vallahcby  first  led 
the  way,  storming  the  redoubts  of  the 
eneanr  with  no  little  vigour,  and  es- 
taJolisning  very  much  to  his  own  satis- 
faction that  they  are  of  Phcenician  ori- 
gin, and  were  used  for  celestial  obser- 
vataoQS,  belonging  to  the  wise  men  of 
Chaldea  1  In  this  view  of  the  matter 
he  was  ably  reinforoed  by  Lanigan  % 
and  tho  trenches  stormed  oy  O'Brien, 
Moore,  D'Alton,  and  the  gracelul  but 
vigorous  pen  of  Miss  Beaufort.  On 
th0  ather  side  Ledwich  and  Peine 
h^ve  stood  almost  alotie ;  add  notwitb- 
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stondinff  the  very  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  ''crcimaled  bones  atnd  urnfli** 
the  towers  of  the  Gi^res^ '  and  the 
towers  in  the  bottom  of  Loagh  Neagh, 
as  urged  b)r  ^leir  ofmOMnto,  ^hmft  set 
the  matter  at  rest  as  to  their  duria- 
tian  or  medisBval  origin*  beinj[  8iii^)ly 
places  of  d^ence  and  belfries  m  those 
tronUous  times. 

One  of  the  towers  at  Clonmacnoise 
was  erected  so  late,  iudeed>  as  the 
twelfth  century,  the  entrance  of  which 
is  even  placed  inside  the  chancel  of  the 
adjoining  temple.  Standing  withiii 
ihis  singularly  interesting  ruin,  the 
conclusion  is  quite  irresistible  that  its 
use  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  several  churches  crumbling  at  itfi 
hase.  And  the  other  msgxuficent  tower 
Mr.  Petrie  would  lead  us  to  su^mosQ, 
was  built  as  early  as  the  year  008. 
when  the  cathecb&l  near  It  was  also 
erected.  It  b  quite  evident,  indeed« 
from  the  concurrent  testimony  c^  his* 
tory,  that  many  of  these  buildings  are 
of  uhristian  ongin,  several  similar  edi«' 
ficcs  of  stone  and  lime  cement,  in  a 
rude  shape,  being  not  uncommon  in 
several  parts  of  Ireland,  synchronising 
ver}'  remarkably  with  these  apparently 
older  structures.  It  is  notimprobab|e, 
we  are  also  inclined  to  think,  that  at 
some  subsequent  period  they  were  u^ 
as  burying  flaces ;  at  least  Colonel' 
Jones  acquaints  us  that  in  some  of  his 
c^rations  on  the  Shannon  here,  he 
found  the  remains  of  two  skeletons  in 
these  towers,  and  similar  traces  of  se- 
pulture have  been  discovered  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Following  fhe 
steps  of  the  old  guide  at  Clonmaonoise, 
we  made  out  the  several  points  of  in- 
terest mentioned  by  Mr,  Petrie.  In- 
deed each  wall  and  ruin,  each  grave 
and  inscription,  seemed  to  our  very 
amusing  friend,  as  we  stumbled  amon^ 
the  ruins,  matters  of  every  day  fami- 
liarity— each  legend,  and  stoiy,  and 
figment  though  fresh  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  "well  of  truth.'* . 

In  the  chief  temple  one  inscription 
has  escaped  the  destroying  finger  of 
time,  acq^uainting  us  of  the  restora-. 
tion  of  this  venerable  pile,  possibly  af-* 
ter  its  destrucUon  ana  plunder,  wnen, 
we  are  told,  **the  large  befis  were.^ 
taken  from  the  cloichtheach,  and  not  a 
bell,  or  image,  or  altar,  Or  book,  or 
gem  was  left." 

**CA»OtOt    COCBLA5Ct     TrC4ltIDS    OtVeRALIt 
ClUAKMAONOISB  PROPBIIt 
iMPKXDnt  ITAHC    DIKVTAV    BCCLBtlAM   RJBt- 
TAVUAm,     A.D.   I«47.  ■  (IWS.) 


Oar  friend  «' Old  Mortelitj*  I 
^iike  Moled  at  boA  aeto  of  igores  ; 
«M^  Mag^ijdkie  ki^dMntier,  and  not 
9dii0Ntttftomlk»itefll  of  tiMinMr^ 
iMv  it4mv^ui«»«lBMf  tlM^ie  T«d 
4t«ra?t]N3liitfleaMi<3^tftp}s  no  jbd^ 
4iMr%iM]0#  PSl§^  teMtiiiUf.    OW 

Umfi»nt^^4i»fMift  hiiMiolD^ 

•tffled'u^rjitMM'«Bdalli$''  -Mtiord. 

jiigyrprif^eiif dttodertr laigtiMwia  now 
tanned  O^hbufmam!^  j^-^-    i    - 
'  «^m,  «ti»v  is*&i.'FVtMiHr^«reaB,'' 
eontkivedoavtrittid,  in  ib  wiAd  n^ 

adoaPimiipitiiinMUL  iwiT<Htiit>yjfc«ay 
'  atle^Chte; 
f  w^lte  oMIbdkMfttQii^itkeii^  the 
Mrnmiiordennor  Ha^MgHmarslUf;'^ 
bare  tii»€fp1ilartaiwgUrWfflda  a^l.** 

</Heni  iiai.-KiwpiM«WH  tii^-t 
p8rfeaetraiiady^»Priiiiniigrinni  »^4nh 
&«4i  cott6ih€Mte^Qrf'{fMr^'^«nfr  htm 
their  .fflraAthas  fcitikige  ^  TliM»  <^, 

which  you  make  a  ciMr4)e£M^%okig 
a,long  johnmii  ^d*$<teKVi8iit.^e- 
naa^  croftauioak  IdkcMMMaen^tA^  the 
l^raas^  and  )rdtt'i»tt^itMMib%^the.ttia. 

«<  Obi  I*  thairM' sfmp«iL';^i«^1%?-^ 
a  liltfe  llinwonftW  AmMt-om*  ii» 
Ifte.the^t 


ittVni^4|  l*n  MM  JULWrt  if  <ba 

tbfpnMiiM 


of  the .  xvoBtct  tywwraofaiim  adme'im 
Hmmmii  ^Ttrrnrfr  biii  irfiiaiia,  i^l 
next  iM  Mai0t;  ITiiitiHi  ijiii^iiij 
it^i  iirhaik  oriM  i»Qbiynn.  t    r 

Gopnaahitrst,  pMifM  ^|a  i&nt..^ 
maaning ofoetym?;^  -     S'>  ' 

^'I  don*!  ancyyveadldat;  Vatlbk 
oocmtry,4fwn*0e  to  tiuiliif^  ^>amw  of 
tbe  mmkiagmi  mi'mMtf'h^kmg&^  at 
oin  ^aynat/y%)t«  r•ne«lh>^)ia.dM»-^ 
naled'by  the  name anA^^  ^f  Mm- 
cianf.  One  ttf^tbeir.  mM  ohtigttted 
fenna.  of  fa0<tt.bpeifLiiibh»^waa  fire ; 
hence  these  towers  were  etdled  CkU- 
theadia.  Others  discover  them  to  be 
*  Anebem^ff  «»w«rr,^wlli(^  mens  'ce- 
lestial indexes.'*'  . 


The  seqiemeCi^iH^s  1101,'peEhaps, 
the  most  ^vfaetit possible;  howaver,it 
seemed  a  matter  V  irresistible  cleir. 
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t9f^<N)4«l|B04  tor  A0««igrMMi:«airaM 
m^ff^^^\^  \^  Tito  Ji^i^ibftGUKvrfl  ^^ 

ance.  Before  dm^tfOM<))4t^feK»>iM 
i^«^4av(Hired4wiUi  ^>u»dty ,  to^ms, 

M^$nff«'tin  tfe  lit«M|yj«w^;  kMrfaioh 

Ieim7e»^::  3^of;#ity.4hfy?Jww»Huw^tiL 

mode  of milpp^^^r^i^ett  UM^b^ 
f>  JCfl^  kA^^ter^wMwfttdtrfiik  *  Our 

^m*  ,iMted  qntto^jbito^  note,  poi^ 

On  llBkrerfii^of^  riy«r^  bubbling^ 

tbort  time  before  joining'  mkt  bosfe^^ 

iaij«MaL^Mni4^tbQ}'WMt«rti  ^lifii;: 
the  0eeQ^..fi!^aqr  teftaiaM^beectokur 
mate  dh>H0ioty  JboamMnU    Ko^  :to 

tit  rwi»tn<rite»  beni^  pniTer  a^ 
ifca  iWjirf^wiacioif  «ba  ftona  creeBca^ 
i4MNi|^ii]MhaiX^YedB^dEiiaB0.  We 
W«ieei»«ato»:-«0i^i^er^witii  tfaeareai 
embodjRt^  o€  liia  ^BManr  aad  'tbe 
PAnu^iliQ  Mai  orb  etamkling  the 
pying  <mii-oftheeac^  the  Qrambliaff 
miM:4dHi|g^  the  oilier.  ThaaatoS 
aq>ect  of  the  place,  ladeed^  wai  onaaf 
aMf  neei^jar  Bnd4re^g»aita  graadiur ; 
W.'taiie^ia^il  on  the  old  walls,  and 
IIQPderad  <A»jthadi»l  beaeath  oar  lee^ 
aad  watdbad-te  l^md  paz^  jof 
thaiie«yaD«,(  Ih^aaar  gcadoaUy  din&i^ 
Ittan^^^liia  ilMe-glirtag,  qoialdar 
aavaiiiMg^ilttl  gathtng^aay  and  slwk 
diig-  '.. 

till,  round  it  at  wall  «a  amcmgst  the 
r^s^BAf  t|tf»  gloom^  of  the  grey  twilight 
settle^  down,  aud  the  stara  came  out 
"  one  after  ooic»"  the  ckMmg  herbi  aad 
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ilf»W6Wal()n^lN«$thiil^.aik»)gth  among 
^e  <}Q6^r(ed.tQ9ibB<^      .   . 

;,>  ««4MMly^rt|Nfe.«mRrailii|ftnrfaai 
,    ,»o|ui4.tMlof:^frjtet4^^^1on<lpooc." 

Athloxe,  tte  secon^  city  of  the 
Shannon,  not  far  from  the  /*  Seven 
Churches,"  is  a  pUce  of  very  consi- 
derable  extent,    possessing  no  little 
cvideilce  of  its  former  greatness.    An 
tbbev,  dedicated  to  Stl.  Peter  so  early 
M  1216,  was  founded  here,  according 
to  Ware;  to  which  King  Jphn  subse- 
qufently  ^vc  ccrtam  Carucates  of  land, 
Tifith  a  stipulation  of  a  somewhat  sin- 
gnla£r  di'aracter-— that  th6.cIoisters  were 
to  be  metamorphosed  into  batteries  I 
Indeed,  so  iraport^t  was  the  cast!e 
erected' on  t&e  peaceM  site  of  the  mc^ 
nastic  walls,  that  we  find  Henry  the 
Third,  thonA  ^mJng  the  entire  of 
Ireland  tb  hw  son,  expressly  reservii^ 
for  Imnaelf  this  magnificent  fortress; 
and  m  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was 
further  strengthened,  the  fortifications 
i%ndered  more  fbrmidable.   and  the 
dastie  occupied  by  die  Eart  <Jf  Essex. 
«ot  t^  the  tmij^  of  WlUiani,  however^' 
do  we  find  itibrmlpg  any  really  pro-- 
i^nent  part' ii  the  eventful  history  of 
tno^  times.    Towards  the  midsummer 
ctf  1691  we  arjg  told  his  army  was  led 
to^e  as^nlt  hy  De   Ginfcle,  who, 
ifa^W  bimsclf  master  of  the  opposite- 
rfde  otthe  town,  commenced  a  destruc-* 
tive  cannonade  on  the  castle,  till  not  a 
vestige  of  ft  remained.     Several  new 
works  were  thrown  up  by  the  army 
imder  St.  Ruti,  with  but  little  avail,, 
as  a  few  days  after  the  besiegers  re^ 
solved  to  storm  the  town,  when,  after 
a  fearful  conflict,  they  became  com- 
plete masters  of  it.    The  old  castle, 
with  its  bristlix^  cannon,  still  frowns 
over  the  waters  of  the  river.    The  old 
bridge,  erected  in  the  time  of  Eliza^ 
beth,  however,  Is  no  more — its  crum- 
bling  arches   and   old    ruins  being 
amongst  the  iJiingg  of  the  past.    The 
Battle  of  Athlone,  however,  and  that 
of  Aughrim,  are  too  familiar  to  the 
general  reader  to  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  notice.    Indeed  the  crowding 
memories  of  such  achievements  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  thoughtful  shud« 
der,  wishing  for  those  happier  days 
fast  approaching,  when  such  direful 
feuds  shall  be  unknown,  and  '<  wars 
shall  c^ase ;"  when  peace  shall  every- 
where reign— 

*•  And  euthl^  power  ihrnli  then  ihow  lUmt  eoTa.** 
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CHAPTER.  XV^ 

i«  Or*tt.  ^^)ffp>iAve  been  inonejw  t  kl»d»Uiafrf«ui0d 
And  tongow  that  ulttted  lAfldom." 


WOBDSWOBTB. 


It  was  a  bright  and  cteery  morning 
as  w^  left,  some  days  after,  for  Louqh' 
Kbe.  The  freshness  of  the  breeze 
playing  on  the  waters,  the  quiet  beau- 
ty of  all  around,  with  the  bright 
glimpses  of  blue  overhead,  augured 
well  for  our  pull  up  the  lake.  The  sun 
was  just  up  above  the  hills.  Evei'V-^ 
ihmg.  indeed,  seemed  gilded  with  the 
glowing  alcbymy  of  the  East — 

•♦doud*  cl  Sol  fnfWnte, 
BtM  mentM  «oii  pdBMTM  Ivmh  b«gita.*' 

ihe  mc^pliiloBophie  of  cmr  p*rty  pre- 
dicted we  should  get  a  thorough  wet^ 
ting;  biit  the  Hyftds  not  in  the  as- 
cendant iwvoured  us  more  than  we  had 
expected.    For  swne  short  dwitaucft 
the  river  poeseaws  Kttle  ialerest,  no- 
thing buttftttariea  and  banraeks  being; 
yisifie.    Indeed  the  good  pe^le  of 
Athlone  seem  about  the  bert  guard*^ 
ed  on  the  Sbannon,  aa  over  its  silver 
watera  here  the  moat  bristling  of  re** 
doubts  «nd  fortifications  not  at .  all  to 
be  nneatSoned,  intimate  pretty  round-* 
ly  feUest  pimwieeB  of  defence.    At 
<<  Dead  Man's  i8knd'*-^-a  name,  by  the- 
bye,  weoderfully  in  diaraeter— the  lake 
opens  up,  wid  a  magnificent  sheet  c^ 
water,  with  the  beautifully  wooded- 
shore   <rf  <*Yew  Point,"   with   the- 
w  Yellow  Idandi,"  **  Carbery,"  and-. 
<<Iuehmor«^"    liff  before  us.     Har^ 
I$Umd,  with  its  ezquiatte  plantalions, 
alietohing  away  on  the  opposite  side. 

Dotted  up  and  down  on  the  cahn' 
fflirfaoe  of  the  lake  are  twenW  idandi,> 
of  which  the  largest  is  the  ♦*  Isle  of  the 
Seven  Ghapche8,"-^many  beautifully' 
pUmted,  others  containing  vestiges  of 
(dd  and  ivied  ruins. 

Here,  as  on  other  points  of  the  river 
we  had  visited,  arc  sundry  traces  of 
old  eccleaiastiiQal  infltituttons-^-the  ab* 
bey  in  minsy  the  crumbling  cloisters, 
tiiamanastie  walls,  where  once  existed 
so  much  of  life  and  activity.  Round- 
ing "  Garbwry  Point,"  the  deep  shelter* 
of  the  Island  readers  the  surface  of  the* 
lake  as  smooth  as  a  mirror.  GUtter"- 
iug  in  the  early  sun,  the  graeeftd  fo^ 
liage  scarce  starred  among4he  branc^es.^ 
The  birds  were  hymning  their  sweet- 


est songs,  and  mominff  was  tUbroe^i 
with  its  severed  ^ndomes,  The^viewf 
was  perfectly  beautiful,  and  as  w^ 
restea  ort  onr  cwrs,  and  the  little  host 
shot  along,  the  quiet  loYeMneK  of  tdf 
areund  sjKi^e  to  ^e  heart  l6u^r  tloit 
a  theijflaiid  homiiies.  We  pulled  toob* 
attd  round  again,  imd  ultimately  effoct^ 
i^  a  landing,  wandered  on  shore.  Tfc? 
inland  is  of  very  ^eonaJderable- eietent,' 
the  glimpses  of  the  different  points  of 
the  lake  through  vistas  in  the  tarees  be. 
ing  very  fine  |  indeed  so  beautiful,  tte 
owner  of  the  island  has  erected  a  rcairi 
dence  in  which  to  spend  the  sumnacr 
months.  Opposite  it  is  "Hare .is- 
land," the  residence  of  Lord  Castle- 
m^dne,  also  beautifully  planted,  ati^ 
exhibiting  traces  of  elegance  and  taste 
quite  en<manting. 

The  scenery  of  Lough  Ree  yhou£ 
Hare  Island  is  as  fine  as  anything  in: 
Lough  Dei«.  The  several  islands,  widi^ 
their  dark  3iadowy  foliage  reflected  m 
the  still  waters — the  soft  swelling  kwiw 
— ^the  sweet  banks,  with  their  liriik 
tremulous  shrubs  dipping  in  the  lakiv 
remind  one  of  Killamey,  or,  jstill  bet- 
ter, of  some  of  the  more  picturestjucf 
points  of  the  Scottish  lakes,  Tuming[- 
round  Carbery  we  thought  of  theecn-' 
tie  Innisfallen,  while  Hare  Bland' 
brought  before  us  some  of  the  bolder 
views  of  Loch  Lomond  or  Kjitrine. 

After  leavbg  Hare  Xshuid,  you  gefr 
across  to  Xnnismore,  amling  rbunc^ 
which  you  meet  Inmstork,  both  cele^ 
brated  in  the  earliest  ecclenastical  an^ 
nals.  Opposite  "St.  JtAn's"  Loo^ 
Bee  brancSies  ajongup  to  Ballymabon^ 
assuming  the  name  of  "  JKallymoro^ 
Lough.**  Not  far  from  this,  amoi^ 
these  sequestered  solitudes,  a  spofhal- 
lowed  by  genius,  wilii  which  the  pea 
of  OuvER  GoLMMiTH  has  entwinei  ir 
thousand  uneffiu^eabSe  recoUe<Hians» 
cannot  fail  to  exdte  the  utmost  inte^' 
rest.     Here  meet  we  „    J 

No  feudal  pomp  or  kmgly  fin^,  *«* 
turreted  battlements  or  p3ac£  ongktf  * 
oven  in  ruiiu,  has  rqpdered  it  iUiiHlnK 
ous^  yet  live*  it  in  the  ima^psm^ 
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with  a  vividness  time  cannot  disturb. 
Yes !  how  wonderfully  contrasted  the 
things  of  stone  and  iron  with  thgsQ  Jot 
thought  and  genius.  Much  has  the  de- 
stroyer effected  in  the  way  of  altera- 
tion  in  the  chief  features  of  the  sce- 
nery. The  residence  of  its  presiding 
spirit  is  now  in  ruins,  the  venerable 
**  thorn"  has  be^  carried  away  pieee- 
meal,  stiU  the  '*  Deserted  Village"- 
bears  yet  in  its  neglected  aspect  a 
deeper  moral  than  when  first  described 
by  die  poet.  It  waa  a  labour  of  oo 
little  inSi^i^t  to  trac« — ^the  ''never- 
failing  brook,"  the.  copse  where  rose 
Ae  ^  preacher's  ntodcst  mansion^'*  the 
^  flchoolrhouae,"  the  spot 

^  Wh^re  09«e  th«  ei^-ppit  eaugbt  tb«  niujsiG^  tye,** 

with  the  other  "menibra disjecta poette," 
Many  are,  however,  among  th^  things 
qt  the  past;  yet  it  was  something 
»nudst  the  "  tangling  walks  "  and  ruin- 
ed grounds  to  think  of  those  loveable 
pictures  the  poet  has  drawn. 

A  local  tradition  acquaints  us  that, 
in  his  younger  days,  lie  was  of  a  re- 
served and  thoughtful  manner,  delight- 
ing in  solitary  rambles  among  the  rocks 
aim  wooded  islands  of  the  several  tri- 
tutaries  of  this  part  of  Lough  Ree> 
more  especially  the  little  river  **In- 
ny,"  whjch  here  falls  into  the  Shan- 

,  It  is  curious,  indeed,  in  his  many 
wanderii^gs  how  his  affections  continu- 
ally turn  to  this  lonely  but  lovely  spot 
of  our  Irish  Rivers.  After  wishing, 
in  one  of  his  letters  from  London, 
**from  his  heart  that  all  his  friends 
here  would  fairly  make  a  migration  to 
liiiddlesex,'*  he  fears  that  is  a  consum- 
mation not  to  be  entertained,  and  then 
resolves  that  "Mahomet  should ^o  to 
thp  Mountain,"  and  delights  himself' 
with  a  hope — not  afterwards  realized 
-::-of  spentung  the  succeeding  summer 
^tween  Bjulymahon  and  Auburn ; 
and  how  does  the  same  wish  still  haunt 
him  in  his  beautiful  poem — 

H  Ja  aUnj  muidcrlng*  mmd  ttU«  vorld  of  mm, 
In  Jill  mf  grieft,  and  Qod  haa  given  my  ahtre" — 

Yes  1  soch  as  would  utterly  prostrate 
any, mind  but  that  which  eonoei^ed 
the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  and  "The 
Traveller!'— 

*' I  AUthad  kOite,  my  Istetft  hour  to  crowrn,    ' 


To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  Uie  clow, 
And  keep  the  flame  ftom  wasting  by  rcpoie  i 
I  still  had  hope,  my  long  vexations  past, 
HfTft  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  UutJ" 

He  sleeps,  however,  in  a  distant  grave ; 
oad  in  old  Westoiinster  we  have  often 
tarried  to  think  over  the  truthfulness 
of  those  beautiful  Latin  lines  there  in- 
scribed by  his  fidend  Samuel  Johnson. 

In  1744,  we  find  Goldsmith  enter- 
ing oar  University^  where  he  was  a 
cotcmporary  of  Edmund  Burke  I  and 
three  years  afterwards  obtaining  his 
only  premium.  About  this  time  also 
the  records  of  the  college  tell  of  his 
signali^dng  himself  in  the  soinewhalpgn 
noble  proceeding  of  ♦*  pumping  a  bai^ 
liff, "  who  happened  to  prove  a  little 
de  trop  within  the  precincts  of  Alma 
Mater! — indeed  little  other  notice  isj 
taken  of  his  acquirements  or  doings. 
Such,  however,  is  often  4lie  £ite  of 
geoiiisl 

In  1749,  he  was  admitted  A  JB.  Four 
years  after  we  find  him  at  Edinbur^, 
deep  in  the  beairtifvl  and  ennoblmg 
studies  of  the  medieal  precession ;  but 
in  the  foUowing  year,  ttom  unforeseen 
chrcumstMices,  setting  oat  on  his  soli* 
tary  and  unfriended  travels ! 

The  life  of  Goldsmkh  was  one,  in- 
deed, of  very  peouHar  interest ;  and 
straying  along  the  little  river  "  Inny," 
wkieh  here  emptiet  itself  into  Lough 
Bee,  we  thought  of  the  thousand  lei5- 
en  ills  that  will  ever  and  -anon  weigh 
down  the  finest  minds;  but  through 
wWch  the  sool,  making  to  itself  wings, 
will  still,  if  properly  directed,  ever 
effect  its  escape.  We  thought  of  that 
other  wonderful  genius  reecuing  firom 
oblivion  the  manuscript  pages  of  that- 
inimitable  tale,  which  the  world  **wilL 
not  willingly  let  die."  There  is  little  to 
be  seen  at  Auburn,  and  the  traveller 
will  possibly  feel  disappointed ;  so  lame 
are  ^e  beautifbl  words  of  William 
Wordsworth— 

»»  Conuninitt!efl  are  lost,  and  empires  die, 
And  things  of  holy  use  unhaUoir^  Ue  1 
They  perish^but  the  Intelleei  can  raise 
From  airy  words  nlone  a  Pile  that  ne'er  decays."' 

Yes !  Auburn  and  Goldsmith  shall  live 
for  ever,  though  one  travelled  about 
peonykMy  and  the  other  is  now  but 
a  nam^^-so  lasting  are  those  purer 
thooghto  and  finer  teachings  that  strike^ 
their  filHres  in  the  hnman  heart — so 
fresh. the  gushings  of  that  deep  foun- 
tain, piuri&d  by  the  Boiny  sanctities  of 
the  imagination,  and  refre^ed  and  re- 
novated by  the  healing  dews  of  religion. 
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Ysal  there  is  a  t^Adiablene^fs  iiti- 
l>Unted  in  all  around — a  be&ntifhl  on^ 
timism  in  nature  which  we  wot  not  m. 
Approaching  the  source  of  cnr  mfghly 
stream  we  st^l  find  food  fbr  contem- 
j^ation^  Uiough  dwindled  to  a  titt  6£ 
little  significance  above  Lough  ReCf': 
like  the  soft  playfulness  of  itxfkaey,  it 
has  lost  little  of  its  beauty,  and  eren 
here  have  we — thinldnff  of  Ardennes, 
and  Jacques,  and  Kosalrad,  and  pbrrng 
on  the  pages  of  the  ^reat  encWiter — 
oft 

^  1!M<I  Hfe  «nM  Wt^kfn  tlkfc  And* 
Of  WMtef  tetMiMa  tiiiw<  Bn#ona|*dMur»,!* 

Erttihtre*  anid  iho  ^«t,lan(4bpftf 
of  Lough  Forbes^  4yi4  Maddmg^  .Mf/A 
Bogm^  there  is  not  *r  litUe  ii^.  ep^e 
the  aitteiitiMii^r  In  thw^  fio.  doUg^i, 
indeed^  io  mark,  the  aofjL  wMiofis  P^ 
theinfikiit  riTer,  as  hwei  rel^Modlipvi 
the  depths  o£  Longk  AU^n^.  ijt  firft 
flows  forth  (Ml  Its  gUtfit^iiQtij^^^-n-Qa  d^ 
li^  to  watch  ita  sUirei;  rippHi^*  .  M 
irketh  tis»  tndetdi  to  thi^  l^w  maof » 
amid  all  thega/est  pnofuaipo,  of  na- 
ture, give  theboLsdvoa  wp  Iq  <g]oop. 
True,  erer  and  aiMw*  tl^e  *' giant 
Despair"  looma  porl^nt^^usly  .  'm  the 
distance,  yet-  ihi»ea,  wav^^  a  ray  of 
gladness  in  the  dadb^M  ^toubiliUion 
of  the  souly  cDuld.ve  but  perceive 
it ;  still,  lte)ugh  the  '*  dairk  osootq," 
not  dimly  cleams  a  world  of  Ufeb  a^d 
light,  and  iovelinessi  Have  w<^  in- 
deed, no  resooroes  doep  m  the  soul 
itself— die  great  world  of  nf^ure^pread 
at  our  feet.  Have  we  not  booksi 
those  ffladsome  xMmpaniens  of  f%  som- 
mer's  day— 

*'  WilhiB  whoa«  sUiQt  oluuiilift  taeMOve  lict 
Pi'twiiad fhHD  afo  to  itge  t  more  precTooi  ftr  ' 
Than  th«t  MCttamUted  ttor*  trsiAA 
And orlMftgMUk  which  Amtib day  of  uMd    .    .^ 
Tbe  Soltui  iMwnU  in  hit  ano^tn}  toinba.*' 

Have  we  not  blossoms,  buds,  ahd  tr(^, 
and  twinkling  leaves,  and  pes^pbi^flolv- 
ers— the  crimson  and  purple  pmjrfiia 
on  the  mountains— ycisf  how  ielrrte^i^ 
arc  they;  the  insect  f^ibHin^  In  Sie 
sunbeam,  how  perfect ;  what  A  hiifbt, 
soul-felt  sanctity  in  those  pure  deep 
glimpses  of  heaven  overhelnl  V  the  hffls. 


ever  Me  our  Ifaottgiyi^  4teiit^to{rMi 
ihe  dommoii  ykoes  k>f ^^weiiMlv^'eiist. 

waMe:ohr  bow^n^''  ^^tMHr^mnmA 
'  IIS '  every  tho^^oe 'j^vMioiiBoiiiF<tfaii^ 
gM>dr^  ^^n^e  ^#Mi  itfutiltefiiat^teai 
of  creatieiPKU^'di0'itt»(»V«^i'liluipocii 
hiffh— the  firmament  with  its  nnoovnt- 
-ecF  etan  |UJi-aotlnas^  of  aatnge  'iartel. 
'Tis  we  who  dian^,  ttfiff  ^^twd^fh^lj 
look  on,  envy  kind  nature  one  sym-' 
oatliiiing 'sbiffi^  ^ 'K^'^itK^M. 

Fassid^  «Adn^  ^p  'Oi'tiattttlNsr  WMi 
of  tough  Bee,  atia'  <^e'mae7i|0Mf 
above  it,  several  old  ruins,  a»  dii  Mmt 
parts  Of  Ch^^lSha^dA;  'MM0i  %&^i  at- 
tcnUon  of  the  ^mii(^iilHUil  ^  A^Mdk- 
more  the  name  of*  ^9t.'*(LiMl«r^(s 
held  in  mucJh  VevJertiaek  ^tfi^^ft^lMe 
traced  of  t&e  pAtf^iktstkiiSatm^limt 
arc  d^'sctfmiftte :'%!»  HM^rf^lidiid, 
seems  tb  haveteiirvftr0d%ii'f6odt#itlk 
At  ^'St.  JoI^*'^an<9tt6f^MitoAiiint 
was  foutid^J  hi  «fa^i^^brSSfig<»ilii, 
by  the  ''Etiigh^  '£S^^ 
som^  fiflffilag^^6fifeii^^MtaLi1iitA» 
iions  Wafbe  giith^ri^>Milrttl»»«»Mid 
kee^  and'  fortified  *waR^'4lii^ii|:tee 
the  rtv^;  thb't^aMw'tfe^^W^fe, 
howeVer,  i\Sil''  ^oep  Ht^  <lliarx%ifc, 
thougb  ti'ustfiey^  teio^^fe^urtdeA^iOWii 
had  an;^  etktedt!^.^  IJhifeAtdttliriag 
nature  ha?  bo  tbtVu^t^fei^^ifi^Utet 
doughty  cMvlOrr!  Betiilr^ak  tlMlMh 
of  the'  Lm^,  Wh^re  the  l^s%*atfMie 
seven  milcd  wide, '^d^ite' tiUfro^Br 
part,  near  LanesborotStfih^'WIs  th^  the 
Wand  ofth^  **  Severn  Ohiih^e^^ee^e- 
ral  ecclesiastical  rums  etdMog^'^te 
its  souihertipoiiitl^the^^lKAdeM'tl&fles 
of  the  '*  golden  Ofieftt"  We's»toW%o 
before.  IdysticalandsacitidtheMh 
ber  sevto,  at  a  period  ofiAiidf&ai^ 
'  Cords  beari^tndi^ti^m^!Jtl$M^^ 
cotisecraied  t(>  rel^n  i  !t  1sibul4-W8 
need  scarody iri^r,  imfibng^  ettltett 
'  observances  of  the  JfWs; '  BflUdoi&i, 
■  ktxdEgyptfai^,  tod-eyen  M  thcHUtaw- 
tiatt  (Srurch  various  ^»e]^lettiitt,"  of 
which  this  l^eenisto  be  Oli^'  ^wet^  in- 
stituted.        /         ■      ''I'^'    'rj'    ^^1      ^ 

'Kc^  far  frbUa^e  heikd  ef  Lei^  8«« 
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19  the  fweet  little  village  of  Edgeworths- 
town.  One  glance  is  sufficient  to  as- 
sure the  passing^  traveller  of  som/B  su- 
perior mind  here  at  work,  and  that 
the  writings  of  the  gifled. a«l)kora«9 
which  have  rendered  thnr  spo^  we  wat' 
say,  illustrious^,.  Jbai^-been  or  an  etm . 
nently  practical  character.  To  say 
tre  xilarer  i<leligliM.  flodi  eateo^n^, 
-^Aadvforcdd  M>  aiMre.  tlie,  lUtle:  cnjorch 
>ttuLc)ii|iely  »iA  th^  ,M«ripu#  sohaQ^s, 
ywkn»/tO{nei>eatjlh^e]i^»dfii:^  of  eyerv 
lbawrwl:,u:  nWeii^otj^',  of  .,the.  ;ci(;Ji 
^lg&KX^«t»Mi^xm^  fi^^^f . the  E^foan 
fKNit^iaitd  .Ui^tpiw^Uii^  Qflhrs- iieigh- 

^Man3i.^a^;.:wia^nl  thp>*8t*3  of  ipme 
^a9l$%4«c^S<k4e4  jr^^ji^x^qcw^  to  our 
0«fliWy!<?^fW>»4,frut,.QUo8^  inw^in- 
ill||--4li«py  -*owg)its  of .  pwefulness 

./i  XJie^w^'frow  E4ge^  to 

.  JLifiigAgrd  }>rimi»^  UtUe  to  inters  the 
,  tn^fftoi,  if  :W0^  epwie*^  the.  beautiful 
'.li)eri4^Mi%|^f  Ba^Qi^  1^<^^  al)Out  five 
'<«c»3e%%^.jthe.iorin;^,.  At  X.onjford 
f^Wi  ifte^-ihe  $ffmi^ius  of  t^i^  "Royal 
X^MMili';  .and  fi^^s  ^^y .  TiYiejC;  Camivij 
^jfisiM^[4J^«!Wg^9  its  ;»^ater8  into  the 
f8Mpap||«  irftw;  wUw  )?ibIow  ,  the  town. 
iAr  H^wIIIwW  Sooi%,  S9^e  miles  from 
-iXj«»«foR^:^o,,a^^)a6a  again  breaks 
«tl)bftf^Fi^<p^K)fp<c^ntprie&  and  h&ys  of 
>^nfiPTf'  j>Qfi^¥ap  beauty  t  and  Lou^ 
,  Jisi^Wl-6o<W«^.afl5t^  a.strikmg 
^'POifftxt^tto  ijie  l^few  milea  we  have 
i.p^lliedpr,;M4Vwa^f  indeed,  the  view 
n  *l7H«rfQqtly  beautiful ; .  the  plantations 
t,^i^;)aii^  Admiral^  Sir  J,  Eowley  ex- 
.iWW^iflgj  *Wiy  Tetnking  evidences  of 
0  4M9e]r{o];  taste  and  elegance.    Classing 
l^iB^^r  hfffr^  you  suik  j^to  1^  County 
B<!iwioininon,  wIm^.W  accompanied 
.r^vairom  a  little  ikboye  Banaghcr ;  and 
,.«,-XQad,  of  no  very  particular  interest 
^,.jli0br4a  occasional  glimpses  of  the  very 
j^kfigdUx  windings  of  the  infant  Shan- 
iHitt«    At  Jam^town  and  Carrick-an-' 
Shimnon,,  sundry  traces  of  ancient  for- 
tifi<mtfon»  ^e^Eend  ihe  passes  of  the 
njFer  betw^n  Leitrlm  and  Boscom- 
fOm;  but  naw,  dwindling  into  a  shal- 
low mulety.an  artificial  cut  has  been 
^fliade  to  complete  the  communication 
N  with  Louigh  Allen,    Along  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  here,  as  on  the  otner 
points  ofits  course,  the  *'  Commissioners 
fbr  ibeln^roT^nent  of  the  Shannon" 


have  been  very  busily  at  work.     On 
the  principle  iiilde  mortms,  we  wish 

,  no^  \o  say  much  of  what  has  been  done ; 
but  to  our  unassisted  fancy  the  im- 
jjrovements  are  not  a  little  problema- 
ticaL  M«eh  emplo;^ment  nas  been 
gfv6h,  "and  Hie  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the,  riyer  considerably  improved ; 
but, we  cannot  hide  itom  us  the  fact» 
that  mamr  of  the  proceedings  of  our 
JiYesponaible  fiienas  have  been  found 
yery.gi?ni?ral&ultwith.  We  are  ready, 
»ipdeea>.  to  concede  that  they  had  much 
to  <^ntend  with,  in  introducing  their 

.very  Inflexible  arrangements  amongst  a 
clw  of  people  of  a  proverbially  sans 
souoiw^j  of  thinking ;  yet  we  think  they 

.might  haye  given  more  general  satis> 
factioiu 

The  lover  of  the  picturesque,  al^o, 
haaHttle,  to  thank  them,  for,  as  several 
oM  rocks  of  Biii|[«ilar  beautjr,  and  ivied 
castles,  and  antiquated  bridges,  have 

'  been  blowti  up  in  parts  of  the  river  that 
neveir  canht  revidered  navigable.  In- 
deed oiKe  or  two  bridges,  hallowed 
by  old  atid  venerable  associations,  pre* 

'  sent  a  patch^rork  style  of  architecture 
(^a  ^onewhat  anonymous  order,  rather 
ptizztin^'td  fhtfire  archseologists — ^per- 
jbaps  we  )tttAy  eidl  it  the  "  Modem 
GotKc.'*^  •  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
tftei*,  especiially  in  the  vicinity  of  Ath- 
Ibne,  has  b^en  muoh  improvea.  Near 
Limerick,  however,  several  immense 
rocks  still  impede  the  navi^ion. 

Along  the  upper  part  of  the  Shan* 
non  are  the  traces  of  sundry  old  mo^ 
nastic  establishments.  At  CUnUuskert 
an  abbey  once  exiirt»d,  founded  by  St. 
FkitMerfiMrAu^ostinian canons,  very 
Kttle  ofit  now,  nowever,  remains  ex- 
cept the  cemetery.  At  Moycmmon^ 
county  Roscommon,  once  existed  the 
Ohorch  of  St.  Cairech  Dergain,  be- 
lon^g  to  a  very  earl)r  age  of  Chris- 
tianity. At  Oloimpatrick,  near  Ath- 
lone,  another  old  ruin  tells  of  days 
^one  b;^,  and  a  stone  exhibiting  the 
impression  of  St.  Patrick's  knee,  is  held 
in  very  peculiar  veneration.  At  Knoch- 
may,  m  the  choir  of  the  abbey,  the 
monument  of  one  of  the  chieftains^ 
King  of  the  "HyMany,"  is  still  in 
existence.  Amon^  the  curiosities  pre- 
served by  one  of  his  descendants  some 
short  time  since  was  an  auto^ph  let- 
ter of  Queen  Elizabeth,  "written  in  a 
very  cramp  hand  on  a  smallpiece  of 
greenish  coloured  paper."  Tnere  is 
much  to  interest  the  mind  connected 
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with  these  and  several  other  old  ruins" 
here  along  the  river — many  recollec- 
tions of  a  lormer  state  of  things;  for, 

**  £Ten  the  fiiinteit  relics  of  *  shrine  . 
.Of  Any  vonhip  irake  aome  ftonghtt  dtrliie.** 

Yet  are  such  thoughts,  perhaps,  not 
unmingled  with  many  grave  and  im- 
pressive associations  of  years  long  spent 
in  undue  mortifications— of  withered 
hearts—- of  separation  from  the  world-^ 


that  brtorUt,  and  beaming,  and  Itni^ 
ing  world,  in  whicli  many  con  see  iba* 
deed  mnch  of  excellenee  and  ^ood  \ 
Griin  and  ghostly  lie  the  vhadows-ort 
diose  bid  walls,  cast  from  that  world 
of  joy  and  sunshine,  fr6m  those  fiihrery 
stars  that  wake  tiidr  sikail  minstreby 
at  night,  that  tell  of  life,  and  love^'siid 
joy.  Yet  such,  howero-,  has  beenlh* 
history  of  man  m  a0  times. 


CHAPTER  XVQ. 

••  ThcM*i  Manethlng  in  fhat  ancient  rapenilUtn 
Which,  erring  u  ifc  ii,  oor  fancy  lores. 
The  ntrinf  that,  with  it*  thouHud  cryrtAl  knhblM, 
Bursts  <Vom  the  bosom  of  some  desert  rock 
In  secret!  solHode,  may  well  be  deemed 
The  haunt  of  ■ometUng  purer,  more  refined. 
And  mfghtler  than  ourselres."  ANOtt. 


On  the  borders  of  I«oitgh  Allen  is 
little,  perhaps,  to  engage  the  attention 
of  Uie  lover  of  the  picturesque — ^much, 
however,  the  soberer  views  of  the  uti- 
litarian. Keflected  in  the  dark  waters, 
those  wild  and  barren  acclivities  offer 
little  apparently  to  the  ima^ation ; 
yet  here  the  infant  springs  of  the  Shan- 
non first  see  the  light.  Here,  stand- 
ing at  the  source  ofour  mighty  stream, 
mid  these  dark  rocks  and  silent  foun- 
tains, where  sweep  the  lightning  and 
the  blast,  and  the  first  beams  of  ear- 
liest morn  are  shed,  we  bate  at  length. 

The  mountains  surrounding  Lough 
Allen  form  part  of  what  geologists  term 
the  Connaught  coal-field.  On  one  side 
we  have  the  lofty  "  Slieve  Nierin  "  and 
**  Ben  Croy,"  nearly  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  on  the 
other,  the  wild  chain  of  the  "Brau- 
lieve"  ridge  stretching  away  towards 
the  western  coast  at  Sligo.  The  lake 
itself  is  some  seven  or  eight  miles  in 
length,  and  excepting  one  or  two  little 
islands,  presents  little  in  common  with 
other  parts  of  the  Shannon.  The  hills, 
composed  chiefiy  of  sandstone  and  clay, 
present  an  appearance  of  barrenness 
not  often  met  with  •  yet,  under  an  as- 
pect so  uninviting,  the  revelations  of 
the  geologist  acquaint  us  with  the  ex- 
istence of  immense  beds  of  limestone 
end  coal — of  the  elements  of  industrial 
enterprise  almost  utilimited  in  extent. 

The  little  river  Ariqna,  not  un- 
known in  the  annals  of  litigation  and 
law,  divides  the  coal  district  into  two 
portions ;  and  at  the  base  of  Braulieve, 
iron- works  of  no  inconsiderable  extent 
have  been  worked.  One  of  the  chief 
seams  of  coal,  on  an  aterage  three  feet 


(hick,  may  be  trtiCed,  AccM^fig-  to  Mr. 
Griffith,  along  the  northern  fiance  of  tids 
hill  fbr  four  miles  and  a  half,  and  in 
the  other  portion  of  the  district,  about 
half  this  amount  of  coal  exists.  A  few 
wretched  collieries  hare  been  Tery  in- 
etfectually  worked,  the  entire  aspect  of 
the  place  presenting  an  opportnnitf  df 
active  enterprise,  Imt  too  long  iMleet* 
ed.  Some  two  or  thrde  tiboummd  tout 
of  coal  per  annum,  it  is  true,  have  been 
raised ;  yet,  ftCcoi^fthg  to  the  moBt  ao* 
curate  ^observations,  as  we  took  oo- 
casion  before  to  mention  ^pflge  4IN^ 
voL  xxvii.),  and  we  would  ner^  agaifa 
and  again  repeat,  between  (thenty  md 
thirty  millions  of  tons  of  eofti  stdl  re- 
main untouched  1  At  the  eastern  skte 
of  Lough  Allen,  at  the  foot  of  the  hiOs 
in  that  position,  moreespecially  •*SKefg 
Nierin^'  (the  Iron  Mountaib),  lim 
quantities  of  iroh  ore  occur.  FromlSe 
effects  of  the  weather,  the  rock  beooBies 
decomposed,  and  various  specimens  of 
no  little  value  are  found  on  the  bonlen 
of  the  lake.  At  Drumshambdt  at  tiM 
outlet  of  the  lake,  this  ore  iras  at  one 
period  smelted,  and  all  the  mett  ih- 
vouring  circnmstances  seem  sllB  to 
point  to  the  resumption  of  the  under- 
taking in  that  locality.  AtStpcMnhmr^ 
also,  as  its  name  is  said  to  imply^  ft 
similar  trade  was  once  carried  on. 

The  area  of  Lough  All^  is  abottt 
9,000  acres  ,*  and  we  trust,  now  ^t 
the  communication  With  this  part  of 
the  l^annon  has  been,  to  a  ceftab 
extent,  opened  up,  it  will  no  long^ 
remain  unknown  and  unrisfted.  The 
commissiortei*!*,  after  a  sdmeirtiat  pede- 
tentou^  fadiion,  hkve  done  a  gOM 
(leal  beti«<een  I>]hJinttlmii&bdJind*Bftl«l« 
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Bki^^;  a^d  lower  d(Mv3n  n<?ai'  Aililone. 
Of  the  old  ^idge  here,  to  long  a  fea- 
ture in  Uils  {^art  of  t^  river,  nothing 
vim  remains^  and  H  beautiful  new 
ftamotuvo  spans  the  stream.  The  rivet 
i^'BOt  very  navigable,  but  a  new  lock, 
iliBtappix)aohiagcompleteness,is  expect- 
#d  to  dbviate  every  disadvantage,  very 
eoasiderable  water-power  (1 100  horse- 
power) may  be  caleulated  on  when  thfe 
uBprovements  of  tte  river  shall  have 
been  completed.  At  Meelick,  nearly 
double  ^at  amount  will  be  available  \ 
whi1«  from  the  head  of  Lough  Allen 
to  Carrick,  about  twenty  feet  of  fall 
may  be  economized, 
r  The  Shaimon,  at  Lough  AUen,  is  6tie 
hundred  and  forty-six  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  delivering,  as  it 
does,  hito  this  mighty  reservoir,  the 
TtaTL  eolkcted  from  an  area  of  not  less 
ibaa  0613  square  miles  of  country 
itoveKiUaloe>alone,  and  spreading  into 
iii)^en0e  sheets  of  water,  like  Lough 
I>er|;  and  Lough  liee,  and  falling  not 
Ias  -diaa^nety-seven  feet,  in  fifteen 
isules,  below  Uie  eutJet  of  the  form^,  it 
t^equires  little  commentary  to  point  out 
die  v^  integral  part  it  should  form 
iathe  industrial  economy  of  this  coun- 
tstyi  Tien,  at  the  head  of  this  noble 
eti^eoiiij  4  &w  mUes  of  caual  would  suf- 
&0e  to  brk^  the  southern  and  western 
ifntXA  o£  the  islknd  into  communica- 
tion with' that  magnificent  piece  of 
imter  thai  bisects  the  island  from 
:6(tlfysh4maon,  on  the  Donegal  coast 

ghfoogh  I^ugh  Erne,  the  Ulster 
small  Lough  Sfea^h,  Lisburn)  to  the 
'  gteal^  AOPthern  capital,  Belfast.  But 
even  at  presently  stretching  away  along 
ibe-shcres  of  not  less  than  ten  coun- 
tii^^  imd  watering  some  of  the  mos^ 
Ittxuridus  plains  and  valleys  in  Ire- 
4ttK^.it&  importance  is  not  readfliy  es- 
Iteated. 

'  Though  i^parently  taking  its  rise  m 
£«6ugh  Allen,  the  mmrce  of  this  magni- 
doent  stream  may  be  traced  to  a  wild 
tend  solitaty  district,  termed  <<Glen- 
jjftVeKn,"  at  the  foot  of  "  Cuilc^h," 
one  ^the  mountains  of  Cavan.  Here, 
in  a  lone  and  unf^quented  vaUey,  we 
tteet  the  great  Earing  of  the  Shannon— 
Jta»GttxoHeHSNA-.^f  immense  d^>tli, 
IM^  £det  in  diameter,  boiUng^  up  con- 
tjaittflinidy  I  A  beautiful  lunpid  stream 
jl«^#  from  it,  and,  taking  a  sinuous 
.'ioonfso  along  the  side  of  Cuilcagh,  as- 
iuOftim  the  name  of  Skannmu  In  rainy 
weather  (md  here  among  these  ma^ - 
niieeai'l^Is  Aquiiri«s  t^pears  with 


bis  most  pluvious  tre^ures),  <.he  crys- 
tal waters  of  Leighmonshena  rush  forth 
with  tremendous  foi'ce.  No  '  *  Brontes, 
Sterojje,  or  Pyracmon  working  under 
MoUgibello^**  but  the  all  perfect  and 
beautiful  arrangement  of  nature.  Two 
miles  from*  its  source  it  meets  ahb^dr 
stream,  the  "  Owenmore,*' oi*  JB^  tU 
ver,  60  called,  perhaps,  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  very  *mafe--indeed  such  as 
one  of  the  aforesaid  giants  miffht  easify 
play  with  ; — ^then  bounding  along,  and 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  it  ultimateTy 
bends  through  a  little  vdley  bounding 
the  lake  ;  and  having  received  a  thou*- 
sand  tributary  rivulets  on  its  way,  af- 
ter a  course  of  some  ei^ht  or  nine  miles, 
falls  into  Lough  Allen.  This  little 
streamlet  may  be  considered,  perhaps, 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Shannon. 

Among  these  quiet  solitudes — these 
silent  hiUs,  then,  have  wo  at  length 
reached  the  infant  fountains  whence 
issue  the  mighty  waters  of  the  chiefest 
of  our  British  rivers.  Here  bubble 
forth  the  elfin  springs  from  the  depths 
of  the  hills,  shed  in  a  thousand  showers 
from  the  clouds,  and  gathered  from 
the  lone  wastes  of  the  ocean,  flowing 
again  towards  the  mighty  defep,  bear- 
ing onward  life,  and  loveliness,  and 
beauty.  Yes  I  here  amid  these  barren 
Tocks,  one  link  in  that  all  perfect  Cir- 
tjulation  ig  observable: — the  spring 
sending  its  many  tributaries  to  form 
the  brook — the  brook  merging  into  the 
^ver.  Troublous  and  turbid  rush  the 
waters  into  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  yet  spreading  out  into  that  im- 
mense expanse  like  other  gifls  of  hea- 
ven ; — ^visions  of  perfectness,  sweetest 
oalm,  and  jgentlest  beauty,  seemed  mir- 
rored in  its  tranquil  bosom ;  or  Vk&r 
sitill,  perhaps,  the  cradlings  of  infancy 
—the  dreams  of  childhood  succeeding 
the  first  moments  of  earliest  existence 
— Boflest  sleep  and  sweetest  dreams 
seem  pictured  in  its  deep  blue  waters. 
The  scenery  of  Lough  Allen  is  of  the 
most  lone  and  sombre  character.  Here, 
indeed,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  old 
nov^sta, 

**  Diana  might  hate  loTod 
,    To  take  lier  noontide  fMt  I  a&d  wlm  «be  ttopl* 

Hot  <^am  the  £hMe,  to  tiriak,  well  pi«awd  mlghl 
view 

Her  oirti  brl|£hi  evenent** 

Like  ihe  explorer  of  many-monthe<i 
Nile,  standing  at  its  source,  and  think- 
ing of  the  Tweed,  and  Clyde,  and  An- 
nan, rising  in  one  hill,  and  pondering 
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on  the  iafant  springs.of  Uia  Rbipe^md 
Rbbne,  let  us  delay  at  the  foot  of  QuH-. 
cagh.'  True,  our  lesser  stream  wleisbes 
not  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  nor  roflecti  in 
its  depths  the  eternal  pyramids;  yet  • 
are  there  mightier  interests  to  think  of, 
dearer  and  more  lasting  associations 
awakened.     Apsrt  6rom  its  ntunCEroi^s 
beauties,   how  full   of  deepest  inte-  ^ 
rest  its  many  historic  recollection$,  its 
wild  traditionary  tales,  its  ntina  and 
castles.  Spenser  tells  us  of  ,th$  bii;thof  , 
many  of  o.ur  Irish  rivera  in  bis  i^wn  yery 
imaginative  way»  irpm  the  emJiraceB  oi 
a  certain  «ant  MOMurs*  and  the  bean^ 
tifulnym^IlBBtssA.  Without  voudK  ^ 
ing  for  any  sttckpatenuty  iM"  <mr  giaat 
stream,  or  incurring  afly  6p«cttisori2  re- 
sponsibility, perhaps  we  may,  with  a 
considerable  share  (^acpur^y,  con^ 
der  the  mighty  Cuflcsgli  as  theL  motJier , 
of  the  "  Spacious  Shenan.^'  Jjlaiiy  n^ya- 
tic  legends  and  witchii^  tales  still 
haunt  its  gustiing  springs  ;  and  we  ar^  \ 
told  that  here  the  dd  hereditary  chie& 
of  the  district  were  erst  ^custonxed  1;q 
invest  their  kin^s  with  supreme  ooqi- ; 
mandi  Homer  gives  the  river  Xanthus 
a  voice,  and  in  our  less  classic  prelpc^ 
tions  we  recollect  tlie  ^ftty  Cfeirban 
story  of  Undine,  daughter  of  the  Me- 
dit^anean,  bom  of  some  very  fluvi- 
ouf  parents,  and  wlio,  ajcpongst  ner  v^- 
rious  cousins  and  relatives,-  counts  dl*^ 
vers  brooks  and  rivers,  and  a  certain 
wat|eifall  eternally  ikying  its  spe]vi£Gte- 
tiqns.  We  have  no  such  wonders, liow. 
ever,  to  tell  of  our  mighty  stream,  and 
if  our  friend  of  the  *' Bursdienshaft" 
will  forgive  us,  would  fain  preibr  our 
Irish  fl^  and  blood  to  such  tu^sitms 
on  the  female  character.    Yet,  m  some 
remote  manner,  is  thus  figured  forth 
perhaps  that  hidden  and  wonderful  ar» 
rangement  of  the  internal  springs  of 
the  mountains  that  give  rise  to  our 
many  rivers,  and,  in  tiie  figure  of  Plo^ 
taren,  as  <*ffnmes  on  a  vme  are  sha- 
dowed ,by  the  leaves,  so  under  such 
pleasing  narrations  and  fictions  are 
shadowed  forth  divinest  truths."    The 
entire    course  of  our  river,  indeed, 
is  haunted  by  traditionary  tales,  many 
of  which  we  have  glaiu)ed  at;  and 
even  outside  its  mouth,  as  well  as  in 
the  depths  of  the  Leitrim  and  Oavan 
hiQs,  such  fictions  9xe  not  wanting. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  river  many  and 
wppdrous  stories -existed  atone  time 
of  a- lost  city,  long  sunk  under  the 
swelling  waves! — ^pfot  of  that  tradition- 
ary,  Hr  Baazil,  or  <'  Island  of  the 


Ble8it»*'  with  whick  oar  fiitktts  ««w 
wont  to  mingle  their  soberer  virions^ 
<*  a  country,  of  peit»el«iat  .smMt»r 
aboHndmg  &,bf9M.b^v«o»«i^'^iD^ 
riv^vsb  JA  fin-es^  s»cmnt»iw,«nict|alMi»^ 
castlefit  and  paln^jefl^.aoddfieftdsT/ercr 
fresh  wit*  pflrpc4!ial  *«d|«re.i:  .  Smms 
of  the  $4deir  moniclfib>inde«d*;iett'« 
that  here  at.oneiiiRe  the  poet  OlrfiWi. 
**  seated  qu  the  biwoks  ofthe.Sha^iSi^ 
was  siid4en)|(y  htptied^  a«v  to'^I^M^ 

and  oQ.hisprm?n^  Jbe>w4i»  itna^m  iiltk 
astmpt^Mt  Ao  fi^fef$«'r]^iii«-fflr4odflr<^ 
fully  chuiged;  mdeed  ftft>hl>p|>y'4egt. ' 
he  8^f>n^jtoTwi^J^e^ite>i^ 
two  da]^  ^or.#o>m|)ariitoti|ii^iir.4liAt. 
mingled  with '  ihip  .awnykidfa  hgegd^- 
is  t£at,ib^utif<rf„i)i«  fjSfcCUiiPMBlHfea,  ^ 
not  wa^Qftpe^ted  wlfc>tfc«^^h<iPi<ii?>'-. 
the  ^'.fiwffa  Vw^HmZii»\:Ji^i0Ajd 
the  Undying.  i^<0^m9fi^ihjmk9i^ 
flicted  wiA^4ig^'JWej^i»^f;)ffyit>Bbf>jy   . 
chranidi^,  ;'^andM^^ite¥^  iii<tke1igQ^ 
nies  of  deatji  f  jje^^jS^isideiiiediflw^  - 
W^n  all  h<pp($  is  itii^m^J^t9mmy 
and.  ^e  sigJL  wish  ai^i^fmfkkxaiffir'^Mfm 
of  misery,  ,tJi«^.iMPe^<piMii^*U>,,».lj«l% 
bo^t,  and  w|idied.p?fsr.t^ttl|»  1«aA  i*  • 
or4er  th4|^th,^nM^etxpji|?el'*.  W^., 
a  fiue  moral  in.  ito  b^an^l^  4iwni» 
let  those  say  v^os^  ibo^gto  f'&ied 
on  high,",  lingering  ,far.  fveeks^-ati*. 
months    un4i9r  ^^W^i  iae^^ralje.  dkh 
ease — let  tliose  sajf  ^  whoin,  d^ath  iajt 
welcome  ^et  wisl^<4>i;  ffie^ )  •  TluMe . . 
is  much,  indeed,  to  ]j)tereeit  ^  im^ 
nation  in  many  of  thpsQ  oli^.taltis'wilho 
which  the  ShannQn,ev^ywlieii»<lbwgi<W. 
— much,  also*,  to  eatery  ba(dq  j^fjsedi^^ 
tation  to  the  histcn^  of  the  PfEist, 

It  is  not  easy,  to  brinir  tW^niiiid. 
to  conceive,  wli^e  <»iee  an4  aet.  no 
very  distant  epoch  there  existed  so 
much  of .wealtn,  and  chivalry,  and 
grandeur,  as  still  haunt  our  old  p(riao6s 
and  casties — so  much  inteUectual  su- 
periority as  our  ancient  schools  evince 
—so  much  religious  feeling  as  inti* 
mated  in  our  early  annals,  ^whichthe 
many  crumblingruinsscatteredthr<Mi|li 
the  country  are  so  many  speaking  me- 
morials—*iii4iere  at  one  penod  the  .els* 
ments  of  so  much  excellence  exirted*  h 
may  not  again  be  brought  into  aotioii^ 
but  not  by  the  ^'splendid  p^umteii,': 
which,  for  the  last  naif  .century,  kit 
flitted  across  the  country  from  ime.ebd 
to  the  other,  and  the  unreal  natoxe  of 
whic^  aU  sensible  men  are  at  kpigth 
be^ning.  to  understand. 

Tom«iy,  therevelatioDsof  .&uAAtK 
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Umf^mte  devoid  of  intereit ;  but  glMn- 
lags  of  riebest  TftUie,  and  &ct8  ofwon- 
dmtA  interest,  and  fkble?  and  ftctloiM 
8faadawii^l(»r«h«A^lnMM^c»tti^^fti«6t< 
us  at  eVerf.i^.  '  M  cmrr  dlseaTflW^ 
iiiOBienis  We  har^titt^ered  td' point  fo 
a  lew«  and  fif>  'm  loSiAmhttck  at  the 
niined  ^iraDi  ^t^calt^,  MuBgret,  In- 
niaoddira,'  €ft>tdafaMmw9ei<  ^  aire-  re« 
miadid  of^(tt«ielr  gveatttesBi-iif;  at  the 
pabei  6f  DcKNdd  &ftHen  aMTai  Kizi« 
cara,  we>  lumi' Aiott^t  •  enl;^  df  «fatigli. 
ter  and  detastatton;  me^i^'^mm^  tm  ' 
in  the  other  ittM^ibrde^  kad  dM)i!i^4 
fnleOMMcmiUM/' ' '''-''      '-'--'''   '    . 

such  thoMitti^  1  We^lKWte  amved^at  a 
Tery  ^t^i^ftl-'Mie^^ H^M  we  sky,  9n 
the  hiit«^ef^6t  WVtn^^^^M^;  in- 
deed,  a0^«roi<plttfc  ellpeHen^^n  throw 
litlteliglH;k](Km-l*«tt6h>  killed,  as  the 
moel  •a^^t^>ttfd«ii*^fitictf  Economy 
spixitrwratd'  not  hi^  vaticinated. :  By 
one  oflihose  Invs^eiibns,  yet  all-wi^ 
diq>eUlitiei»^PreYideac^,  many  mil- 
lions  Of  oar  i^eotoie  ai«  k^  without 
means  of  mppim,  to  wbie^  an  )ni* 
mew&'swaxw^alQ^y  inust  1>e  expend- 
ed. W«'aM  tht^^M^ned  wi<^  an  eiti- 
gency  of  the  ittoA;  i^)ftalfitkfi|'  kind,  yet 
one  iipom  whidi  W^  wohld  laud  enter- 
tain mailyiattgdrieB  of  good.'  Several 
millions  ^  mdn^y  biust  be  laid  ont, 
wlR^hep  in  Mprbatt^HS^ee  labour  of  not 
seems  a*  probW^n^  a  !it^  pnceling 
to  the  wisdlMf^  of  dnt'itilei^. ' 

Cmdettld  iSiiey^ted  measured  may 
for  a  wli^^  fetkrd  <x»^'b^  endeatonrs ; 
"bnt  the'^d^e  of '^^T'^J^Sto&fe  employ- 
ment mnM  nlthnit^tntn  ont  the  tme 
one.  Ih^  'property  of  ihe  country  is 
threatened  wi^  adl  but  confiscation ;  yet 
are  we  to  ^neuijatber  it  with  many  addi- 
tional burdens,'  or  set  our  p^ple  to 
work  in  die  thousand  remuneratire 
modes  that  lie  open  to  us?  The  Irish 
executiye  are,  for  the  first  time,  en- 
tn^odwilh  powers  unprecedented,  for 
the  opening^  up  of  our  industrial  re- 
sources. The  great  principle  of  Adam 
Smith  is  atstake.  One  st^rdses  us  to 
a  level  such  as  our  most  flattering  an- 
nals afibrd  no  paoraUel  to,  or  plunges  us 
into  nrremediable  debt  and  ruin.  Of  the 
millioiis  of  acres  of  undrained  and  ua* 
redidmed  land  it  were  idle  to  speak ; 
of  the  advanti^ies  of  the  Shannon  let  us 
hear  Sir  Bobert  Kane:— 

«'  Let  us  eonoeire  that  riter,  fomdng^ 
at  iU  sooroe,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
milet  from  the  sea^  an  tzteosiTe  lake 


surrounded  with  coal  aod  tarf,  and  the 
richest  irouitoiie ;  then  cutting  threngh 
a  district  eontaiiiSng  some  of  the  ahMt 
fertile  land  in  Icel^id,  capable  of  pro- 
dmriog  thelai^eat  retnmof  flax,  of  com, 
and  cattle ;  preseDting  an  alternation  of 
lake  an4  river,  fitted  for  steam  navi^a- 
tion  from  end  to  end;  and  in  one  locality, 
within  a  distance  of  four  miles,  aiFordtng 
water-power  lor  mechantoal  manufac- 
ture on  the  greatest  scale.  In  the  hills, 
a  few  miles  only  from  this  seat  of  me- 
chanicid  power,  are  mines  of  lead,  of 
copper,  and  of  salphur,  of  slate  and 
marblei,  and  flnsflly  possessing  a  capa- 
cious pert,^  and  estaary  saperior  to  tnat 
of  the  ThamaS,  and  roadsteads  capable 
of  giving  oertain  aoeomaodation  to  tlie 
mof(t  extenaive  nayy." 

Yes;  here  k  an  '^embarras  des  rick- 
essei^*  put'  fi>rWBrd  hy  our  esteemed 
friend,  painful  for  its  truthfulness. 
We  are  inclined  to  ask,  for  the  htin- 
dr^dth  time,  when  shall  our  many  so- 
cial and  political  feuds  be  forgotten  in 
a  unaxilmous  efiblt  to  take  idvantage 
of  such  resources  ? 

<*  The^  neural  faculties,"  eontinaes 
Sir  Robert,  **  of  which  no  such  combina- 
tion exists  in  any  other  part  of  the  cono- 
try,  promise  to  render,  at  some  futura 
time,  the  Shanicon  the  (chief)  Una  of 
indqstrial  activity  in  IreUmd.  Of  thai 
line.  Limerick  may  be  the  key.  It  is  a 
future  upon  vrhich  every  Irisnman  must 
look  with  deepfelt  interest,  and  with  a 
hope  that  the  people  may,  by  morality, 
by  steadiness,  and  Intenieenoe,  show 
themselves  worthy  of  the  benefits  thus 
placed  within  their  grasp.** 

We  have  witnessed,  indeed,  since 
last  we  wrote,  widi  no  little  joy,  sun- 
dry evidences  of  our  noble  stream  be- 
ginning to  be  better  known.  The  of- 
ficial reiK>rt8  of  more  than  one  set  of 
commissioners,  i^pointed  by  parlia- 
ment, have  done  much  to  ke^  the 
matters  under  the  public  e^.  The 
poetic  imagery  of  another  wnter,  who 
delights  to  date  firom  the  lofty  eyrie  of 
the ''O'Connell  Mountains,*' has  also 
not  been  without  their  use ;  and  imp- 
ing our  lees  a^iring  wing  within  the 
soberer  r^ons  of  everyday  existence^ 
ourpoumey  has  been  undertaken  with 
a  sunilar  purpose;  satbfied,  indeed, 
that  the  maffnmcent  resources  of  which 
we  have  rooken,  require  but  to  be  mere 
generally  Vnbwn  to  be  thorou^y  ap- 
preckited.    Within  the  past  months  a 
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■om  of  <£50,00U  has  been  granted  for 
tbe  eonstruction  of  bock«  at  Limerick ; 
d  subject  which  has,  for  a  long  period, 
enora^ed  the  anxious  attention  of  those 
wishing  for  the  improvements  of  our 
0reat  western  port ;  and,  as  liT  in  mock- 
ery of  our  chimnel  navigation,  a  steam-, 
er,  worth  about  double  the  sum,  need 
we  8ay>  has  been  lost  on  the  Irish 
Qoast,  a  circumstance  which  could  not 
h«ve  oeovrred  had  she  originallir  sailed 
from  an  Irish  harbour.  More  than  one 
of  our  naval  armament,  and  an  amount 
of  steam  vessels,  such  as  we  could  not 
h&ve,  in  the  remotest  planner,  prophe- 
sied a  i^yr  months  since,  at  present 
afloat  in  the  Shannon,  also  tell  of  its. 
increasing  traffic.  Th6re  is  a  some- 
thing of  sadness,  however,  in  the  re- 
ooUoction,  liiat  liie  present  condition  of 
liie  country  has  brought  all  this  about ; 
yet  let  us  hope,  out  of  such  seeming 
evil,  much  good  will  arise.  The  water 
power,  of  which  we  have  more  than 
once  spoken,  has  also,  we  are  happy  to 


find,  attracted  a  tsonsiderable  slnre  U 
attention ;  and  quite  ntiified  are  -m^ 
an  increase  of  confidenoe  alone  u  ne- 
cessary to  render  thelSuuuum  tlie  great 
centre  of  industrial  enterprise  in  Ihif 
country. 

Here,  however,  we  part,  in  tlie  ear« 
nest  hope,  that  sunnier  timet  ^^^J^ 
ygk  store  for  our  devoted  land.  Our 
task  is  ended.  A  hope,  not  imreaL 
yet  haontf  us,  thai  vim  bridit  vU 
sions  will  one  day  be  realkea.  We 
have  lingered,  perhaps  not  too  lon2,  to 
point  out  a  to^  of  the  resoarces  oToui 
glorious  river,  with  an  earnest  hope 
uiat  they  may  be  taken  advantage  of. 
We  hare  long  wandered  togetl^  by 
its  silver  margin,  long  taken  sweet 
eounsel  by  its  **  shallow  falls/*  Our 
journey  is  ended ;  if  aught  of  )dea« 
surable  recollection  of  our  beautiful 
stream  stiU  flits  through  your  memoiy 
— aught  of  esteem  for  its  unnumbered 
resources,  our  chiefest  wish  is  realized. 

C.  K. 
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A     SCAMPER     IN     THE     LONG     VACATION. 
«T  OBOfPRET    BRI^FLBSS,  BASRI8TIR-At-LAW. 


CHATTEB  I. 

TRB   rOyA€» — AUTWBft^-^&BaBHD  OV  OOTJMV  BRAB<Ur-~ORIOIIV  OF  TBS  lUUB^THB    PlOVft    I>YX- 
^       FAHA— BBDOBB— OHKKT— 8T0BY  OF  TH«  STOUT     QLD  BSRailBRr-PROCESSIOa    OP    fiOMlMlCAlIf 


— MECHLIR— BBUSSEU. 


ft  was  towards  the  close  of  the 
**  leafy  month  of  June  j"  the  weather 
had  become  intolerably  hot ;  a  breath 
of  ait  was  not  to  be  had  fbr  love  or 
money.  If  you  ventured  out,  a  hot^ 
fiery  wind  blew  right  in  your  face. 
«»  What  the  deuce  is  to  be  done  ?** 
we  exclaimed^  as  we  sate  at  our  soli- 
tary breakfast,  glancing  listessly  upon 
^  the  frigid  Saunders."  No  news,  ex- 
cept that  several  very  respectable  peo- 
ple dropped  down  yesterday  in  fainting 
fits,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
Ikeat.  We  yawned  fearfully.  What 
was  to  become  of  us  ?  Dressing  one*8^ 
self  was  a  nuisance— conversation  a 
JN^pe^  We  were  sick  to  death  of  din-* 
ners  and  routes.  The  **  eternal  tur^ 
hot  and  saddle  of  mutton,"  varied  by 
the  lamb  and  salmon,  had  palled  upon 
our  taste.  The  sparkle  had  vanished 
from  the  champagne ;  and  the  claret 
had  become  nauseous.  Even  the  Wen« 
bam  lake  ice  had  lost  its  charm.  The 
U«id  attentions  of  dinner-^vers  and 
fice-hnnters— the  inane  politeness  of 
town  m^ors)  and  the  sickly  smile  of 
finding  beauties,  had  alike  ceased  to 
Interest  us.  There  were  only  two 
hetfses  in  or  near  Dublin  where  w# 
could  dine  with  any  degree  of  comfbrt 
^eourse,  excepting  our  own,  for,  like 
Lord  Melbourne,  we  are  too  pleasant 
a  fellow  ever  to  require  a  cook)-,  one 
was  in  that  of  a  friend,  who  had  a 
good  ice  house,  and  sundry  big-bellied 
flasks  of  rare  old  Steinberger ;  and  the 
other  was  the  eater's,  where  some  of 
^  coolest  buttermilk  we  ever  tasted 
was  to  be  had.  In  short,  the  dog 
daj^  were  approaching.  In  (he  squares 
btil  a  few  solitary,  seedy  stragglers 
were  to  be  seen  lounging  round  the 
babds,  whose  music  had  so  lately  at- 
tracted the  hosts  of  fashion.  The  pro- 
xnenade  waa  deserted ;  the  balUroon 
faaid  grown  thin  ^  the  Dublin  beauties 
^id-fiot4ook  qtdte«o  well  by  the  grey- 


daylight,  which  would  occasionally 
penetrate  the  windows,  as  they  did  by 
the  blaze  of  chandeliers ;  old  maids 
#ere  beginning  to  migrate  towards 
Sandymount,  Kingstown,  and  Dalkey; 
and  stout  apoplectic  gentlemen  were 
beginning  to  think  the  country  ahr 
would  suit  them  better.  We  strolled 
down  our  wonted  path  to  Court.  The 
hall  had  waxed  considerably  thinner  ; 
the  basket-women  who  deftly  ply  theif 
traffic  in  that  region  of  law  and  noise, 
had  substituted  strawberries  for  thei# 
Cakes,  which  jaded,  greenish-hiied 
legal  -practitioners  were  devouring 
with  singular  avidity  ;  the  library  wiS 
nearly  deserted;  Delany's  snun-boa: 
Was  empty;  the  Chancellor  had  got 
almost  through  his  list,  and  seemed 
to  take  a  fiendish  satisfaction  in  siiap- 
pishly  refusing  motions  with  costs; 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  up ;  th^ 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
was  listening  with  the  air  of  a  martyr 
to  a  protracted  and  wearisome  cross^ 
examination  by  Counsellor  0'Snap-> 
pimup,  and  though  too  well  bred  to 
interrupt  the  volubility  of  counsel,  was 
evidently  longing  for  the  **Tiour  of 
six ;"  the  Exchequer  was  desolat&r^ 
we  had  seen  one  of  the  barons  ihiol 
morning  cantering  along  the  beach  a€ 
Sandymount — the  Queen's  Bench  was 
so  crowded,  that  a  policeman  (we 
being  in  mufti)  wanted  to  put  us  out^ 
As  we  wended  our  weary  way  home-' 
wards,  we  pondered  much  upon  what 
was  to  become  of  us.  To  remain  any 
longer  in  town  was  impossible.  If 
grew  hotter  than  ever.  '*  We  will 
KO  and  lounge  along  the  Rhine,  or  the 
Moselle,  or  the  Danube,  or  some  other 
cool  place,"  said  we,  in  desperation.' 
♦•  Think  of  circuit,"  whispered  Pru- 
dence. "Of  what?*^of  circuit?— i 
circuit  be  _-."  True,  we  held  a 
brief  last  spring  in  the  cause  of  Les^ 
see  "  Tobit  Vw  Tadpolej"  where  aueW 
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trial  has  been  granted.  We  opened 
the  proceedings^  and  were  snubbed  by 
our  senior.  There's  no  use  in  going 
on  the  strength  of  that.  Let's  see. 
Three  guineas  bagged —- thirty-two 
spent.  N09  we  won't  go  circuit ;  they 
must  get  on  as  well  as  they  can  with- 
out us  thb  time. 

«« Hwrah  Ibr  the  BUne.*' 

Next  morning,  as  we  lounged  into 
the  little  back  parlour  at  D'Olier- 
street»  where  <*  Maga^-^she  who  is 
familiar  to  all  the  lands  of  the  earth-— 
is  hatched,  there  was  the  grave,  in- 
telligent-looking man,  with  the  sharp, 
black  eye,  who  presides  over  her  des- 
tinies, looking  as  cool  as  ever. 

"Good  morning,  Herr  Irlandei^l" 
.-*for  somehow,  we  can't  for  the  lifo 
of  us  tell  why,  that  is  the  Editor's 
pet  name  for  us. 

**  Good  morning,"  said  we,  sulkily 
enough. 

"  Dine  with  me  to-day  at  six ;  IVe 
allien'  for  dinner." 

"  Should  be  delighted,  but  we  are 
going  out  of  town;  besides,  your 
<  lion '  might  eat  us." 

**  Gobg  out  of  town  I— where  r " 
said  Anster,  who  had  just  entered  the 
room  with  Waller. 

«*Up  the  Rhine,"  we  replied ;  ««to 
that  land  whose  poesy  7ou  have  con- 
trived to  render  iqtel^gible  in  mi&isg 
yourself  immortal." 

**  You  infernal  humbug  T  said  the 
translator  of  Faust. 

"  NonsMise,"  said  the  Editor;  «<he's 
going  to  dine  with  me." 

^  Is  the  buttermilk  in  ice  ?**  we  in- 
quired* malieiously. 

"Bottsrmilkl  I  wish  to  heaven, 
wbiB  jo«  do  favour  me  with  your 
company,  you'd  confine  yourself  to 
that,  and  then  you  wouldn't  get  so 
drunk  as  you  do." 

"  Drunk  I"  said  we,  dreamily ;  «<  we 
ion't  get  drunk." 

<<  As  Bacchus,"  replied  the  Editor. 

''  Well,  all  the  better  reason  ibr 
'  going  up '  the  Rhine ;  we  can't  well 
get  drunk  there." 

<<  1  think,"  said  Anster,  <'  some  of 
the  Rhine  going  down  you,  may  have 
that  tendency." 

''Sprechen  nc  deutsh?"  said  we, 
contemptuously. 

"  Pooh,  'tis  easy  enough  to  Jibber  a 
language  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know 
wbSre  you  leaned  German  ?" 


<'  Wewere  in.tiie  German  ocean  at 
all  events,  whiqh  js  more  than  some  of 
our  friends  can  ^/' 

"Of  coiirse';. didn't  I  kpow  you'd 
be  at  sea.iB  Qermap,"  said,  the  doctor, 
triumphantly;  rubbing  his  Minds. 

"  Well,  wp.ehaU  soon  bf  /  half  ooas 
over'  to  Rott^ds^-  A^  comouuids 
to  Lorreqmsr?"  replied  w^  moving 
towards  the  dooir«  ^  : 

"  Vou'r^  ;n6fc  prions  ?" 

•f  Qqit^"  w«  grjwe(r,]?«pftBd.  "The 
devil  him9elf  oould  npt  stand  this  wea- 
ther. Good  byi^  1  my  bo^s  1  heaven 
send  you  bett^  mannisrsp"  .^i 
l^Stopl"  shouted;the£clit9ncatohii^ 
at  our  coat  isi^*^  .w|iero>.  ^9  P>pv 
you  promised  to  finish  4<^i  n^  f . 

"  Hallo  VI  ^i4  W^lk^,  \i^^  mebaok 
the  young ,  ladyfs  article  4  fon^  you  to 
look  at."  /%     ..,  , 

"  We  fit  our  am99;sch«qna  wiHi  that 
last  night.  , For.  the  o^^er^wo  caa't 
comeitatany^icorT  ;. 

"  Oh,  you  ^iiisad^oeiver !?.  ^uted 
Waller. 

"  rU  pay  you^  o^i^r  4hajt,'!.siuigoQt 
the  Editor.  .  ,  ' 

"  Leben  sie  wohl,  «ldb<^**  4aid  «% 
e<]^ng  ourselveis.  out  of,  the  apart- 
mant. 

Having  sprung  upon  a  ^  jarvey,''«» 
reached  our  abod?^ ,  packed  up  ow 
^  portmanteau,  ftud  bcrfive  o'oto^  were 
steaming  away  to  Liverpool  with  a 
fresh  sea  breeze  blowing  in  our  U/stt^ 
and  a  "heavy  sea.on*"  le^ra^g  dttsl, 
smoke*  n(Hse,  Uw,  Utcnrature,  ^iton^ 
printers'  devils,  and  jucige«,uir  oehiad 
us.  Our  campagwms  4e  vem^e^  a 
leathern  conveniency,.  which  ihad  al- 
ready been  half  round  the.gpU^N^iitd 
a  favourite  black  noodle  we .  l^^iiglit 
some  years  ago  at  H^ipeniMiiu 

We  tarried  not  long  in  Loodoi,  |br 
It  has  somehow  lost  its  charm,,  and 
wandsrii^.  about  these  places  wlioii.iB 
^^  greener"  days  were  jQraught  witli  inte- 
rest, we  found  them,  or  to  our  eye  at 
least  they  appealed,  sadly  changed. 
Though  parliament  was  sittings  and 
the  season  still  at  its  height,  the  perk 
did  not  seem  to  us  the  place  it  used  tohcb 
The  crowd  was  neither  so  great  nOr 
so  brilliant,  nor  were  the  equipigeaao 
well  appointed  as  before.  We  missed 
many  "  a  turn  out "  with  whidi  w« 
bad  formerly  been  familiar.  Beaofiirt 
and  Chesterfield  were  there  noioqgv, 
and  D'Orsay  had  vanished.  DisoDO- 
tented,  we  wandered  ^owft  GramvMw 
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y^^f  where  \te  passed  **  the  Duke" 
with  a  lady  dii  b!s^  &rtii.  A^e  kerned 
to  have  improTed  hi*a ;'  we^nerer  «aw 
hhttlflk^g"  ba^  80  ^m^^  he"  was 
ramcdlir  tibd  hand^oMeiy  attki?d  in^  a 
blue  fr&lfttoftf,  whit^  trowsert^^^^hite 
^^''inidal^odsyhat/ted^av^tliat  his 
8te|>tiad  beeotne  a  little  nyore  feeble, 
be  (MiK^lo^'a'  whit  the  w^ofM  fbr 
wear.  We  passed  htm  by,  and  ^idnhig 
»  crossing  orei*  Wlrffch  %e  kflew  his 
way  VpttWine,irtORj&i<^  have  a  good 
kk)lc.  Ay,  tl^fB  he  twtei  the  gloirfotis 
diikeL-tha^  l^r^hi^ted/  f^t^-coldur- 
ad,  plain-loplclng',  "^a^'^d"^  gentle 
.mati'.  ^0^  that  l^life'  apoti  whose 
breMh^-%tlA)^  the  hs^fktss  W'lift''  aHd 
death' *S^'thoiriandb?'  'Was  it  that 
\^mseA  'Wkb\  ^hcfsii'ffeci^ts  1^  e6uld 
ici(re»ly  dttebv  tbjit  thtrader^  fn  the 

a  ike  tones  of  victory,  the'ine- 
^'Ub  gttttW»,  'anrd'at  iheia}** 
M  'mfo  ei^erthrew,  Vme  after 
another,  the  picket!  ittai^hals^  of  Napo- 
taort^  and  at  Tast^e' great  thief  him- 
adf  ?  We  wonder  does  he  ever  muse 
aloiie,'''an^  bt  tnght,  of  Hie  scenes 
through  which  he  has  passed.  Do  the 
deadeomif  ba^  t6  hint  in  dreams? 
Does  he  ever  tbhik  of  the  thousands  of 
brave,  and  chivalrous,  and  high-spirit- 
ed 10611  wh<y  ha^^e  fySlk/n  at  his  very 
Mb  f  D^>es  bei  thi<fk  6f  the  slaughter- 
ad  tbot^JMtndf  of  Badtijos,  of  the  sum- 
mits of^Bir6s8a,-or  of  the  fi^y  rtrug. 
gle  of  Waledoo?  Has  the  ^ush  of 
prid^  «»lMr  he  Used  to  iM  in  the  hour 
of  Tiotot^'fiid^  as  much  from  bis 
brow'  Ki  tb^  eagle^  gfan^  has  vanished 
from  bisr  eyd? '  Are^tbe  scenes  throuffh 
wfaidi  be  has  heme  him  so  gloriously, 
mellowed  by  the  hand  of  time,  still 
painted  on  «ie  eye  of  memory  ?  or  are 
all  those  brave  !^nrtts  forgotten  in  the 
nbty  haze  of  the  past,  in  the  chaos  of 
bfiUles  and  sieges,  of  which,  it  may  be, 
be  does  not  now  remember  even  the 
r^  names?  Each  succeeding  anni- 
versary of  Waterloo  finds  that  band  of 
▼etorans  who  fought  beside  him  grown 
thinner. 

«n«]r  vtt  leoa  1M  b&Htwl  ftomrilM^ns*  that  W' 

and  the  man  of  iron  frame,  he  who  led 
them  on  to  victory,  survives  still.  He 
has  seen  more  of  the  horrors,  and 
shared  more  of  the  glories  of  war  than 
any  man  alive.  He  has  bad  his  fill  of 
all  the  honours  this  world  could  be- 
stow I  unbounded  wealth,  uarividled 


f,    titles,  fame,   riche8-:^l   the 
ings  with  which  the  poet's  fancy 
could  adorn  old  age— 

**  Iiote*  honouTt  obedience,  iroopt  of  fMeodc 

are  his,  but  we  would  give  a  trifle  to 
know  if  he  feels  any  satisfaction  now  at 
the  possession  of  them  all,  or  if  the 
knowledge  taught  by  the  experience  of 
the  wise  man  of  old  has  come  to  him  at 
last-— that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit. 

Filled  bv  musings  such  as  these 
we  strolled  across  the  Green-park 
and  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons^  that^  at  least,  was  not  changed. 
It  was  a  mght  of  great  excitement. 
Peel's  statement  of  the  causes  of  his 
resignation  was  expected*  There  was 
the  same  crowd  as  usual  of  riderless 
horses,  led  by  belted  ffrooms,  of  well- 
appointed  oabs,  with  mminutive  tigers 
peering  out  from  under  their  covers, 
and  of  unwashed  spectators. 

We  met  a  senator  with  whom  we 
hadacquMntance,  hurrying  out  with  a 
most  disconsolate  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. We  asked  him  what  was 
going  on.  Oh  I  Peel  is  on  his  legs, 
announcing  his  resignation^  and  out- 
bidding Lord  John  in  everything,  but 
especiaily  with  regard  to  Ireland.  And 
so,  thought  we,  our  dear  country  is 
still  destined  to  be  the  cock-pit  of  po- 
litical strife — the  lever  by  which  one 
party  is  ^ectedfrom,  or  another  hopes 
to  retain  office. 

The  sultry  glare  of  a  July  sun  bad 
mellowed  into  the  softer  beauty  of  a 
most  lovely  evening  as  we  arrived  at 
London-bridge,  where  lay  the  Antwerp 
'^Pakaidge"  as  Mrs.  Gamp  used  to 
cidl  it,  and  as  the  '^  drat  you,  I  wish 
you  was  in  Jonas's  belly"  of  that 
w<^thy  lady  arose  to  our  recollection, 
we  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
pleasant  fancy  of  a  negro  preacher 
whom  a  friend  of  ours  once  heard  in 
the  West  Indies.  He  had  selected  for 
his  text  the  history  of  Jonah ;  but  in- 
stead of  makinff  the  whale  swallow 
Jonah,  he  made  him  swallow  the 
whale ;  and  it  having  at  lengtii 
dawned  upon  him  that  he  had  got 
himself  as  well  as  the  whale  into  the 
wrong  box,  he  concluded  his  discourse 
by  saying,  <*  Massa  Jonah  very  fond  of 
fish,  gentlemen — vei^fond  of  fish,  devil 
of  a  fellow  for  fish,  he." 

The  smoke  of  London  soon  lay  be- 
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bifid  08;  the  forettoof  maiis  were^ 
sparkling  in  the  evening  sun  as  we 
moved  8U)wly  down  the  river,  tbe  sur«5 
&ce  of  which  was  jost  curled  by  a 
gentle  breeze. 

.  "  Heavenly  evening,  sir,"  said  an 
elderly  Cockney,  attired  in  a  full  suit 
of  shepherd's  plaid,  *'  we  shall  have  a 
beautiful  passage.** 

Alas  I  his  anticipations  did  not  prove 
correct,  for  ere  night  fell  the  light  wind 
freshened  into  a  stiff  gale,  and  almost 
before  we  were  clear  of  the -river,  the 
"  Pakaidge"  was  pitching  awfully.. 
We  remained  on  deck  as  long  as  it 
was  possible  to  enjoy  the  view.  At 
last  old  England  began  to  fade  in  the 
distance,  the  dim  lights  burning  on  the 
shore  gleamed  faint  and  fainter ;  at 
length  they  disappeared,  and  the  broad 
heaving  sea  lay  spread  out  before  us.  - 

The  commencement  of  a  voyage, 
we  have  always  thought,  is  by  far  the 
]^easante6t  part  of  it— the  bustle  of 
the  sailors — the  arrival  of  breathless 
passengers,  nearly  too  late— the  stow-, 
ing  away  of  portmanteaus,-  and  the 
diving  down  after  missing  hat-cases 
and  band-boxes — the  red-faced  cap- 
tain standing  on  the  paddle-box,  and 
shouting  in  a  voice,  whose  tones  rise 
far  above  all  the  hubbub ;  these  little 
varieties  possess  no  slight  degree  of 
fnterest  for  us ;  and  then  when  we 
are  actually  in  motion,  when  waving 
hands  and  fluttering  handkerchiefs 
have  vanished,  the  sparkling-  sea,  the- 
oool  and  refreshing  breeze,  the  happy 
and  comfortable  looks  of  people  mu- 
tually congratulating  each  other  upon 
the  fineness  of  the  weather,  the  pro- 
bable length  of  their  passage,  and  the. 
respective  merits  of  their  sailing  ca- 
pacity, have  all  a  certain  charm  for 
us,  but*  alas,  should  the  wind  rise,- 
what  a  miserable  metamorphosis  I 
Sallow,  cadaverous,  wretched  objects 
are  all  that  remain  of  the  jolly  re- 
vellers of  the  previous  evening,  men 
who  astonished  you  by  their  feats  at 
the  supper-table,  who  smoked  unknown 
quantities  of  cigars,  and  imbibed 
t;»unblers  of  grog,  which  were  not  to 
be  counted — all  share  the  common 
lot. 

During  the  nigh  t,  the  gale  increased, 
and  various  uncomfortable  noises  issued 
from  the  adjacent  berths — and  the 
list  sounds  we  heard  as  wo  sunk  to 
sleep,  were,  the  ceaseless  pattering 
of  feet  upon  the  deck  overheiid,  (how 


strange  it  is  that  there  are  some  people- 
who  always  will  walk  right  abova^ 
one's  berth  1)  and  the  shrill  call  by^ 
some  safieringpaflMnger  of  ^  stewird." 
.  We  awoke  at  five  lA  the  toxsm^- 
ing,  having  dreaaied  that  we  were^ 
shut  up  in  a  wicker  basket,  whi^ 
bright  idea*  we  foQBd»  wae  oxaaod  hj 
the  erealong  of  the  tiailierff  of  tiie^ 
vessel.  -  - 

<'  Steward,  wb«reabeat8  are  w»»" 
«  Not  in  sight  of  kmd  ypt»  «•" 
We  tried  to  go  to  sleep  again,^|»t: 
fottod  it  imposiubie^  the  aoiae  was  $<h 
tremendous.  We  wereaggrstrntedtot^ 
past  all  tmhiraace^  by  &a  aig^  of- a 
barometer,  which,  hanging  in  » eor^ 
of  stand,  right  opposite  our  b*ib,t 
kept  swinging  to  and  fro;  first  it 
would  turn  on  one  0ide»  then  it  wi» 
nearly  at  right  angles^  then  it  «a^ 
upside  down  ;  sweerlag  at  it  waa  nek: 
or  the  slightest  nee,  if  we  rimt  adr 
eyes,  it  was  still  before  tu^  and  oq^ 
head  wonld  at  last  have  got  tpiifce 
l%ht,  had  not  our  attention  been-  «^ 
traoted  by  an  object  of  mere  inte^ 
rest  in  the  person  of  a  stout*.  Mmlj* 
gentleman,  who  w«s  making  aii  a^. 
temf^  to  shave  hunself— ^o  -easj  taak 
in  a  rolling  sea. 

He  oommencedhis  preparatiiNis  oa*» 
moat  extenshre  soak,  calting  for  hot. 
wator ;   he  produced   irom  an  ^mih^ 
quated  leathern   oaee  Us  raaov.  asNk  * 
hru^  and  having  lathered  ^fie^fiieBt* 
with  great  vigovr^  he  prooeedad  to 
operate^  the  vessel  gaviea  Inrob  and 
over    went  the  littla  tin  ean  wbiebi 
held  the   water,   scalding  the  stout, 
gentleinan's  legs  very  coasidendbfy  |/ 
nothing  daunted,  however*  to  it  b#r 
went  again,  and  having  oaoght  boU- 
of  hie  nose  by  the  way  of  steadying^ 
hiaiself,  turned  uphis  ohin*  and  loeketf; 
fiercely  in  the  glass.      Just  as  he  ba^ 
applied  the  razor,  another  rolk  «n4! 
he  staggered  baekwards,  swearing  wm^t 
fnlly ;   up,   however,   he  got  ageii^ 
and  with  a  look  of  great  xiet^a»"< 
nation  made  another  attempt*.  whMu 
proved   equally  unsnocessfuJ — a  tre- 
mendous lorob  seot  us  right  on  tiie^ 
side,  and  the  stout  gentleman,  after 
staggering  about  in  a  state  of  hope- 
lessness, at  length  subsided  into  his 
cot,  with  the  razor  in  sueb  a  peeitioD-  * 
that  it  was  a  mercy  he  did  not  eet- 
his  throat. 

Shortly  afler  this,  we  fubeided  iiite^ 
a  gentle  doze^  and  had  slept  ftr  ab^ut' 
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kn^our,  when  ibe  stevard  awoke  uftt 
to  sa^that  a  lady  in  tbe  saloon  wishod 
to  kjiQip  if  WB  dioold  breakfaston  boards 
-  <fLady  in  tiwaakMn/'  aaid  w 
dtaamilyy  not  for  a  few  inomeata  beln^ 
sble  to*  reooUect^  osaelly  vheoe  v» 
wArai^''  lady  in  the  saloon  ?***.wo  have 
Borlaib  in  tha  saloon — but  if  tbero 
laan^  Lady  vko  takas  so  kind jm  inte« 
roflt  in  our  prooeedinga^  you  may  give 
her  our  compUmanta  and  aay»  weisball 
ba  very  h^py  to  bredclut  with  ber 
if:  die  wishea  it." 

The  steward  Tanirfwid»  bnt  returacd 
tm  a  few  miaiites* 

<<An't.you  Mr.  €Urke»  cor  r 

^<  Ne^"  rephed:  we,  <^oiir  name  is 
BriaAns.'' 

^f  Wfay,  sir,  the  lady  says  that  ferty^ 
six- was  his  nnmbert  and  you  bmng  in 
feriy^^ia,  of  eourse  it  waa  natural  tot 
aoppeea.  tiiat  yon  vas.  he." . 

.Not  bein^  mnoh  struck  by  the  co-» 
ganey  of  this  argomenU  we  made,  na 
rqply^  until  presently  the  steward  t^ 
turaod  again  with  a  very  terrified  ttx^ 
preasionof  odantenanoe. 

'^  Lard^sir,  I  hare  been  and  lookedi 
into  |dl  the  berths,  and  Mr.  Clarke  ist 
not  in  any :of  them,  so  the  lady  says* 
sir,  that  you  most  be  the  gent,  and. 
please,  air,  she's  ooming  herself." 

Hardly  had  the  steward  retnrned,^ 
when,  SUES  enough,  in  came  a  remarks 
aUy  fet  lady,  blowii^  like  a  grampus, 
and  OTidently  muoh  flustered.  Not 
wishing  to  be  disturbed  any  more^ 
we  eo?ered  our  face  with  the  bed-* 
riotfaeS'-4he  fat  lady  drew  near. 

^  There,  ma'am/'  said  the  steward 
behhkl,  «<  that's  number  forty^ix, 
ma'anu" 

f^  111  teaeh  you,  sir,"  exclabned  the 
fat  la^  in  the  Toioe  of  a  Tirago, 
(«4o  play  your  unfeeling,  cruel  tricka 
upon  your  unfortunate  wife." 

Am  she  seised  hold  of  the  bed« 
claAhas  whieh  covered  our  head,  we 
lodcedquietfy  up,  and  made  as  hideous 
»*  iaee  as.  our  laughter  would  ado* 
nit  of;  and  the  lady  havmg  satisfied 
heraelf  that  we  really  were  not  Mr. 
OfaKriBer  uttered  a  loud  seream^^^  Oh 
hermawt  have  fallen  overboard,"  and 
dropped  down  feinting  on  the  sofe. 

The  scene,  «(t  this  juncture,  was  a: 
most  ludicrous  one.  The  entrance 
of  the  lady  had  suspended  the  ope^ 
rations  of  several  persons,  who  were 
is  TaricRia  stages  of  theur  toilettes ; 
one  wm  in  tb^  act  of  getting  out  fii 


bed,  another  was  changing  a  very  im^ 
portent  and  indispensable  portion  of 
his  dress,  a  tlurd  was  standing  in  hhr 
shirt  and  stockings,  and  as  none  o# 
them  had  time  to  resume  their  pesiJ 
tions,  they  all  remained  exaotly  a^ 
they  were,  gazing  with  looks  of  hor^ 
ror,  and  wondering  what  eouM  pos- 
sibly come  next.  The  rough  v<Am 
of  the  captain  at  this  moment  was 
heard  inquuring  what  was  the  matter; 
and  on  being  informed  that  it  was 
suspected  that  Mr.  Clarke  had  tuUP 
bled,  or  been  washed  overboard  dwring 
the  night,  he  at  once  relieved  out 
anxiety  by  asking,  if  it  was  a  stout 
man  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and 
a  grey  shooting-jacket,  being  ani 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  he  soon  ex-^ 
plained  the  mystery  by  inferming  u^ 
that  he  had  been  left  behind  at  Loiw 
don  Bridge.  It  appeared  that  after 
having  got  on  board,  be  went  on  shore 
for  some  forgotten  portmanteau,  re^ 
questing  the  captam  to  wait  until  htf 
returned ;  he,  however,  informed  hint 
that  he  could  not  possibly  remailf 
longer  than  ten  minutes,  as  the  malt 
bags  were  coming  on  board,  and  thai 
if  he  was  not  back  by  that  time,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  sail  without  him/ 
and  the  time  having  elapsed,  the  steanf 
was  up,  and  the  jolly  captain  ha<) 
quite  forgotten  the  whole  matter* 

It  was  our  intention,  having  remain- 
ed a  few  days  at  Antwerp,  to  pro- 
ceed  from  thence  by  Bruges  and  Ohertt^; 
to  Malines,  and  so  on  to  Brussels, 
from  whence  we  meditated  a  walking" 
excursion  across  the  plains  of  Waterw 
loo  to  Namur,  thence  having*  ppo^ 
ceeded  by  the  banks  of  the  Meuse 
to  Dinant,  to  make  the  best  of  oui* 
way,  through  the  Ardennes,  by  Roch- 
fort  and  St.  Hubert,  to  Luxemburg^ 
where  we  expected  to  find  a  diligeno€> 
to  Treves,  upon  the  Moselle,  down 
which  romantic  river  we  anticipated 
a  most  delightful  sail  as  far  as  Cob* 
lentz.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
route  was  of  course  impracticable  to 
any  save  the  pedestrian  traveller,  lo 
we  made  up  our  mind  for  some  good 
stiff  walking. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  after  a 
very  tedious  passage,  that  we  arrived  at 
Antwerp  ;  and  as  almost  every  one  in 
these  days  of  universal  locomotion  iar 
familiar  with  the  numerous  objects  of 
interest  to  be  seen  in  this  beautiful 
old  city,  we  shall  spare  our  readers*  » 
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detcriptkm  of  them ;  but  a  oorioos 
FJ«mUh  book  baviog  iUten  in  onr 
waj»  we  hit  upon  a  quaint  old  legend 
containing  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
this  citj»  whioh  we  trntt  we  shaM  be 
pardoned  for  presenting  to  th«r  no- 
tice. 

.  There  was  a  certain  owmt  called 
Brabon^  who  happened,  one  fine  snm- 
mer's  evening,  ta  be  seotnring  about 
the  country,  m  company  with  several 
loHghts  and  g^ntiemen  of  the  geed  city 
of  Ghent,  a^  in  the  eovrsd  of  thehr 
excnndons  thej  arrived  at  a  place 
where  a  quantity  of  reeds  and  sedges 
seemed  to  indicate  the  proximity  of  a 
considerable  river.  As  Count  Bra- 
bon  had  never  been  so  to  in  bis  lUe 
before^  and  as  it  was  extremely' pos- 
sible Uiat  among  his  accetfpBsbments 
the  dificuH  art  of  reading  was  not  in- 
cluded, his  topographloal  knowled^ 
was  consequently  rather  limited  than 
otherwise.  Ageotleman  of  the  party, 
however,  who  bad  been  a  great  tra- 
veller in  his  time,  took  occasion  to 
mention  that  he  believed  there  was  a 
large  river  or  lake,  called  the  Scheldt, 
not  hut  distant,  which  no  one  had 
ever  yet  or  ever  would  attempt  to 
cross,  for  the  ferry  was  guarded  by  a 
very  disagreeable  giant,  who  insisted 
upon  cuttktt^  off  the  t^ht  hand  of 
every  one  who  wished  to  Indulge  his 
fancy  by  sailing  upon  the  lake.  Bra- 
bon,  however,  was  bj  no  means  daunt- 
ed by  this  mtettigenoe,  and  As  he 
rather  liked  anything  in  the  shape  of 
a  shindy,  he  merely  replied  that  he 
did  not  care  a  d — n  for  all  the  giants 
that  ever  lived,  and  that  he  would 
make  the  passage,  if  it  was  only  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing.  The  party,  after 
some  fbrther  hours  of  ridmg,  having 
arrived  at  the  river  side,  prepared  to 
cross  over,  when  a  knight  i^peared 
from  a  large  castle,  and  requested* 
with  the  grant's  compliments,  that 
Brabon  would  pay  the  usual  toll  by 
leaving  his  right  hand  behind  him. 
Count  Brabon  answered  this  message 
by  flinging  bis  glove  in  the  foce  of  the 
Imigbt  who  had  brought  St,  and  draw- 
ing his  sword.  He  had  scarcely  done 
so,  when  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  rang 
like  thunder  from  the  castle,  and  forth  * 
stalked  a  giant  of  prodigious  stature, 
completely  armed,  his  eyes  flaming 
with  fury.  There  was  no  making^ 
of  lists  or  measuring  of  ground, 
for,  without  further  ceremony,  to  it 


they  went  at  once,  <<  tooth  and  djuL* 
Tfate  giant  was  not  long  in  finding  out 
he  had  met  with  his  match,  for,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  Brabon  har- 

»ccimputely  vanquished  hhn,  out 
his  Wght  hand,  and  Ids  head  into 
tbebargtStt,  the  former  of  which  cii. 
riosities  he  "flung  away  into  the 
Scheldt,  and  so  much  of  the  river  ma 
it  complftsed  in  its  descent,  stilly  be- 
longs «0  thtf  Counts  of  %abant. 
'  It  was  just  about  this  period  that 
JolkfS  CiMkrwas  amudiig  ,)iimself  in 
Enghmd  by  khockfajg  dyer  a  f^w  of 
the  natives,  and  when  he  wfs  tired  of 
^is  sort  of  work»  upon  his  return  to 
Flanders,  Count  3nAKni  iooi'  an  early 
opportunity  of  informing  htm  what  be 
had  been  about  i3pt  the  meantime.  -Ja- 
Kuii  WHS,  bf  cbut^,'  greatly  rcjoieed* 
and  went  ImmedhCtely  with  Brabon  to 
the  Bcheldt,  Vhere,  when  he  saw  the 
gim^s  castite,  he  thought  it  wbu^d  be 
a  capita  site  for  a  to#n  ;  and  havti^ 
tesembled  his  workmen,  he  built  a  dtj, 
whAdh  he  blessed  after  a  heathenish 
ikshionof  his  own,  endowing  it  with 
certain  rights  and  privilM^es.  He  also 
made  Branon  a  cotmt  ofUie  holy  Ro^ 
man  empire,  and  gave^btim  an  escnt- 
oheon,  upon  which  was  emblasoned 
a  silver  turret  and  two  hands. .  The 
city  he  christened  Hand'werpen,  whicfa» 
in  process  of  ^me,  haabeen  exempted 
into  its  present  denon^lnation ;  and  the 
Dukes  of  Burgtrady  have  ever  since 
been  markgraves  of  the  lioty  Romaa 
empire. 

There  is  another  l^qd.  ,atso^:>Qf  a 
still  older  date^  whick  we>  derived 
from  the  same  source— that  of  "^the 
Holy  Dympana,^  who  was  the  daogh- 
ter  of  an  Irish  kinr.  Having  taken  it 
into  her  head  to  become  a.Qiristian, 
as  far  as  it  was  then  possibly  she  in- 
curred the  serious  resentment  of  her 
royal  parent,  and  her  residence  in  her 
native  country  became  atlastaodBs- 
a^eeable,  that  she  thought  a  change  e£ 
aur  would  be  conducive  to  her  hMlth. 
And  aocorcUnffly,  one  moonlit  nighty 
she  left  her  mtber's  caatie,  in  com- 
pany with  a  certain  pious  man,  named 
Gubemus.  They  crossed  over  the 
sea,  and  arrived  where  Antwerp  nov 
stands,  from  whence  she  removed  to  a 
secluded  village  called  Gehelei  where 
a  chapel  has  stn'ce  been  founded  by 
the  holy  Martinus.  She  renuuned 
there  for  many  years  in  pious  mMto^ 
until  her  royal  parenty  having  at  leogdi 
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discovered  her  retreat,  arrived  one 
morning  rather  unezpectedljy  and  cut 
off  his  daughter's  head,  together  with 
that  of  the  pious  Guhernus.* 

The  rich  Gothic  earrings,  the  quaint 
old  roofs  and  tall  chimneys  of  Bruges 
were  sparkling  in  the  evening  sun  as 
we  entered  that  ancient  and  remark- 
able town ;  and  who  that  passes  through 
its  grass-grown  and  deserted  streets^ 
and  gazes  upon  the  splendid  and  gor- 
geous ^buildings,  can  fail  to  contrast 
the  days  of  its  prosperity  and  magnifi- 
cence with  its  moMrnfttl  and  desolate 
appearance  now  I  Rich  argosies,  la- 
dien  with  the  costliest  merebandise  of 
European  and  Asiatic  cities,  once 
tluronged  its  crowded  wharfs ;  the 
traden  of  Lombardy  and  Venice  dis- 
played their  bales  of  precious  silks  in 
Its  streets ;  the  consaJs  or  representa- 
^ves  of  eighteen  different  kiogdoms 
Tied  with  each  other  in  exhibiting  the 
rolendour  of  their  respective  nations ; 
the- Knights  of  the  famous  order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  which  was  founded 
bj  Phillip  the  Good,  once  paraded 
about  in  their  splendid  attire,  before 
the  glancing  eyes  of  beautiful  maidens 
—the  only  interesting  remains  of  the 
palmy  days  of  that  solitary  city  which 
t^ill  survive  in  unabated  splendour  ;  for 
there  are  bright  eyes  there  still.  All 
the  rest  is  sadly  changed ;  and,  save 
the  rattling  of  an  occasional  omnibus, 
or  the  passing  of  some  solitary  travel- 
ler, the  streets  are  as  silent  as  the 
grave. 

"  fteir  eft7t  VOTthj  of  her  Andent  fiuM, 
!tfW  MUM  tf  her  ^leiidow  It  fon«  by  I 
1jit<T<»>whtr>  iu  moDameats  r«nwln — 

TcnipfM  which  rear  their  stately  heada  on  high  i 
OtaMla  thftt  totenect  the  ftrtile  plain, 
-   WhcralnuiyreBdoftlltaindaytof  old, 
or  Umxnvft  gnced  by  chieftaina  of  renown, 
'  VUr  damea,  frare  dttaena,  and  warriors  bold. 
If  fiuujeevldpourtray  MOM  stately  town 

Whkh  of  such  pomp  fit  theatre  could  be. 
Fair  Bmsc*  t  I  *hall  then  remember  thee/* 

On  the  road  from  Bruges  to  Ghent, 
w%  saw  the  great  mounds  to  which 
Dante,  in  his  **  Inferno,"  has  compared 
flM  embankments  which  separate  the 
Biver  of  Tears  from  the  Sandy  Desert, 
and  the  well-known  lines  arose  to  our 
iBtfinory— 
/ 

I  ITnmmtrlfM  tr*  Ouxaoite  •  BngU, 
do  n  Botto  dM  in  ver  le  •Vreiila, 
!•  idMraio  perchd  II  mar  si  fVigfla.'* 


As  a  matter  of  course,  every  tourist 
who  has  ever  travelled  through  Bel- 
£^um,  has  visited  Ghent,  the  Manches- 
ter of  that  country ;  he  has  put  up  at 
the  Post  Hotel,  and  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  voluble  commissioner  of 
that  comfortable  hostelne,  has  plod- 
ded about  some  weary  hours  over 
the  rough  pavement,  to  inspect  the 
**  lions;*'  he  has  visited  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Bavon,  and  looked  at  the  names 
and  the  banners  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleeoe ;  he  has  gazed  curious- 
ly at  the  four  copper  candlesticks 
which  that  respectable  gentleman, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  a  generous  enough 
churchwarden  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish,  having  stolen  from  the  plate 
chest  of  Charles,  bestowed  upon  the 
worthy  burghers  of  Ghent  as  a  trifling 
mark  of  his  esteem ;  he  knows  all  about 
the  celebrated  pictures  by  Hubert 
and  John  Van  Eyck,  which  Sur  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  damned  with  such  flunt 
praise  ;  he  has  inspected  most  of  the 
churches,  the  Cassino,  the  University, 
and  the  Nunnery,  in  which  latter  in-, 
tcrestiog  abode  he  has  of  course  seen,  by 
the  dim  religious  light  of  the  evening 
sun  stru^ling  through  the  glorious 
nainted  windows,  the  six  hundred  nuns 
in  their  black  dresses  and  while  veils 
at  vespers.  In  fact,  he  has  gone  to 
look  at  every  thing  which  is  worth 
seeing,  so  we  shall  not  trouble  him 
with  our  experiences,  which  must  be 
very  similar  to  his  own  upon  these  sub- 
jects. But  if  he  will  permit  us,  we  will 
present  him  with  a  quaint  old  anecdote 
connected  with  this  curious  city,  the 
facts  of  which  we  extracted  from  the 
Flemish  manuscripts  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

It  was  sometime  in  the  thurteenth. 
century,  not  very  long  after  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  the  .spurs,  which,  at 
every  body  knows»  was  fought  near 
Coutray.  There  was  a  little  tnm-ont 
among  the  worthv  burghers  of  Ghent. 
The  Counts  of  Flaaders,  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  with  a  few  other  worthies, 
finding  their  exchequers  be^n.to  run 
low,  and  being  in  want  of  a  httle  ready 
money  to  stave  off  a  few  importunate 
creditors,  thought  the  very  best  means 
they  could  devise  of  raising  the  windy 
would  be  to  levy  a  sort  of  income  tax 
upon  the  burghers,  who  had  the  credit 
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of  Mtkg  M  rieh  tt  Jews ;  attd  ad  they 
had  no  House  of  Comtnoise  !tt  tho^ 
times  to  har^ft  them  with  a  texAdotii 
opposition,  having  obtained  theif  own 
consent,  they  went  to  work  at  onee. 
The  worthy  burghers,  however,  hav* 
ifig  upon  former  occasions  been  fte^ 
gently  fleeced  in  a  similar  manner; 
laid  their  heads  together,  and  canrd 
to  the  imanimoiis  determination  of  re- 
vising ^to  stump  up."  And  thd 
Flemish  Counts,  not  having  any  great 
reliance  upon  their  pov^ers  of  persua* 
lion,  proceeded  at  once  to  raise  aii 
army  fbr  the  purpose  of  enfoi^cing  sub> 
mission.  The  citizens  resisted  tnost 
Obitinately,  and  led  on  by  a  certairi 
itout  old  burgher,  tmd  a  good-for« 
nothing  dare  devil  sort  of  a  son  he  had, 
defended  their  property  lilce  men  fight- 
hig  ''pro  aris  et  focis  ;**  but  what 
^iild  undisciplined  valour,  however 
determined,  and  stout  staves,  avail 
Against  the  martial  arriiy  and  steel 
Ottirassel  of  theit  persecutors;  they 
w#re  mowed  down  in  hundreds,  and 
at  l#ngth  sustained  a  decisive  defeat. 
TheCounts of  Fland^s, being  naturally 
mough  dreadfully  exasperated  by  their 
Obitinate  ire^istance,  resolved  to  mako 
ft  publh;  «kample  of  the  ringleader^, 
whom  they  put  to  death  by  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  torture  which  their 
fertile  inventions  Could  suggest;  nO 
tort  of  humiliation  was  spared.  Among 
the  pleasant  contrivances,  they  obliged 
all  nie  chief  magistrates  of  the  town 
to  march  in  processioA  one  very  stormy 
dliy  through  the  sti'eets  with  nothing 
Oft  them  but  their  shirts,  and  with  a 
h&lter  tied  undei*  their  chins,  as  a  sort 
0^iiecklace,-^a  device  Very  worthy  of 
the  times:  they  reserved,  however,  tho 
•tout  old  burgher  and  his  son  to  the 
last,  bein^  in  eonsiderable  difficulty 
About  finding  out  a  death  disagreeable 
•dOugh  for  them ;  in  vain  did  they 
rack  theif  inventions  fbr  some  new 
diode  of  torture ;  they  could  hit  upon 
nothing  which  had  not  ah-eady  beeti 
done ;  some  suggested  that  the  old  gen- 
tlemim  should  be  boiled,  others  that 
he  should  be  roasted,  wfailo  a  f^w  were 
fbr  adopting  the  more  humane  expe- 
dient, which  has  lately  come  into  fash- 
ion at  Hounslow,  of  fiogglog  hidi  to 
death.  In  this  difficulty,  some  ode  hit 
upoa  a  itovd  ideal  whioh  waar  not  ft 
b«d7WretB  Iti  WaJ,THaf  WBrohever  of 
rt»e  two  WodW!  «ttt  <*frtft«  0!h«w«'  h^d 
— they  would  promise  him  his  Jife  S^d 


liberty,  a  promise,  by  the  way,  th«y 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  keep« 
ing.  This  proposition  having  beea 
submitted  to  them,  they  both  indig«^ 
taantly  refiised  to  comply  wHh  it ;  a 
week,  however,  was  j^iven  them  «r 
Cum  the  matter  ovel*  m  their  mind#, 
and  during  this  time  the  Jornig  gentt^ 
fiMm,  afler  mature  deliberiiioii,  tfaoivht 
to  hhnself '« this  old  governor  Of  rnaH 
can't  have  many  yeatis  loilger  to  hH  f 
11^  is  befb^  me^ahd  1  don'C  ^eee  saf 
reason  why  I  should  die  on  aceounrof 
inch  an  obstinate  old  ^le**'  So,  Idtf 
before  the  period  had  «/lap«Od/  hiatal 
quite  made  up  hie  mind  upon  ^k  tiV 
ject,  and  declared  he  wo«iM  b«'  e^ 
tremely  happy  upon  the  day  appotatsd 
to  cut  off  his  wor^y  parent's  head.' 
The  Counts  of  Flanders  w^e  in  ex' 
treme  delight ;  it  was  '«n«ftf  and  t^ 
pies'*  to  them,  partioultrty  as  they  inl 
tended  to  hang  the  young  gentletttf 
Itfterwan^dB. 

Wh^  the  day  arrived,  they  liad  itf 
the  inhabitantt  of  the  town  aaaeihbM 
in  the  market-place  to  «B}oy  ao  rare  a 
tpectaclo.  The  old  man  having  kft^ 
down  and  uncovered  Mr  Be<^>  an  ax^ 
was  handed  to  Ms  hopefbl  son,  but  \n 
had  scarcely  raised  it,  when  a  6ross« 
bow  bolt  whfstling  thnm^  l9ie  alf 
quivered  in  his  heart,  and  be  tumlMt 
head  over  heels  beaide  the  bk>dt; 
great  waa  the  consternation— imme? 
diat^  orders  were  issued  toneixeflMi 
offender.  The  Count  himself,  in  ffl» 
anxiety  and  exOitement  rode  dbwi 
some  dozen  of  the  citiKens^lMittwh^. 
the  confusion  had  in  a  aliff ht  jdflgr6e 
subsided,  it  was  diaeoi^ered  thnfe  like 
(Ad  burgher  had  vei^y  wise^  Caken  the 
opportunity  to  make  faia  escapowi   ' 

During  otir  sq)omrn  atOkenty  me 
had  an  opportunity  of  witneasiiig^a 
procession  of  the  Dominicana.  K  ww 
m  memory  of  a  victory  gained  soaie 
centuries  ago  over  the  Turka.^  ^ 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  cbnrdi 
presented  a  trulv  poetio  appearanoar 
the  last  sound  of  the  blessing  was  d^ 
ing  away  as  we  made  our  entiB&s  a  lutlft 
of  worshippers  was  bending  do«»«n 
thick  clouds  of  incense  seemed  to  ill 
the  building  with  an  atmosphere  of  ia- 
spiratioof  And  »  streMfr  4>f  kilHiiW» 
light  gleamed  ftam  the  lAtar,  -«pfln 
which  Stood  an  image  of  ^el'^^ 
Mary,  adorned  with  wreaths  of  nawer*- 
8b$  apffeai>ed  arrayed.ai  t&&  (^0%.^ 
Heaven,  covered  firejii^-head.  t%  »W, 
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with  a  UiM  mtntle  gemmed  with 
•ilTer  gtars*  Her  right  hand  held  a 
Keptr%i»d  b«r  left  the  infant  Satiour. 
Sba  itood  upon  a  throne  trreatbed 
irith  ilawers,  roand  whioh  biurned 
iall  #at  tapers,  vhieh  surrounded 
iMr  with  a  halo  of  glor  j.  High  above 
tha  eanvAit  of  the  eroM»  a  golden  our- 
^•Ui  Willed  in  rioh  fbldi»  and  Ctom  the 
•iitraace  of  the  ehorob  to  the  altar» 
4mc  rowa  of  futaitioiUly  iUuoainated 
4aii»ilc  formed  a  tort  of  green  alley. 
ftinnera  wared  in  ample  folds  i>om 
411  tha  niohee,  and  the  pietbree  of  the 
aaints  were  illuminated  by  waxen  ta- 
ftWf  hut  behind  the  choir  stood  the 
OOtatdiM&tu^  darhly  attired  group, 
tffawM-aftd  mysteriotis  appoM-aneo. 
i'Tha  minor  Utany  oommenoed,  «<Kyrie 
•Bteiton,  Ghrieta  Bieison/'  burst  in 
magniioent  ohora*  from  the  ehoir»  and 
Hie  proeeeiion  began.  A  long  train> 
^utrkbg  thick  bumkig  tapers,  mo? ed 
'ilowiy  A*om  tbealtar;  banners  floated 
'^k^Yt  the  «Apar«,  and  high  above  the 
llrftjfing  hf  thd  trntoipetoi  sang  forth  tho 
"Words^  ^  DetM  Pater  de  ecslis  miserere 
Hobii.'*  Four  maidens  attired  in  gal^> 
XHalM  of  teowy  white,  took  the  image 
t>f  the  tirgiA  firoA  the  altar,  and  pla- 
««d  4t  on  a  sort  of  bier»  which  they 
ttanMI  on  their  shoulders.  Thewhola 
•Mbe  Was  rife  with  poetic  beauty. 
•l%fo«gh  the  airi  heavily  Udon  with 
'^kimlk  of  incense^  the  gorofeous  imagfe 
of  the  virgin  waved  to  and  fro  above 
4110  heads  of  the  crowd. 

The  train  Went  three  times  slow- 
ly tht>atlrt  the  (ihttrch,  singing  the 
^  SaActa  mria,**  while  in  the  pauses  of 
the  Aebdy)  a  thousand  dear  and  manly 
vuioes  chanted  in  fbll  chorus  the  "  Ora 
pro  nobis.*'  As  the  train  passed  bv  us, 
we  were  struck  with  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  four  maidens  who  carried 
the  picture  of  the  virgin  ;  the  simple 
imocence  of  their  countenances  and 
the  majesty  of  their  mien  could  scarcely 
he  surpassed.  They  seemed  beaming 
with  an  enchanting  ^aoe  and  humility, 
and  afforded  a  dehghtful  contrast  to 
the  stem  and  gloomy  throng  which 
oame  after  tbem.  The  Dominicans 
all  carried  tapers  in  their  hands,  and 
aang  with  deep- toned  voices,  "  Rosa 
mysAica,  turrb  Davidica,  turris  ebur- 
nea  I"  And  from  the  multitude  whioh 
fhronged  around  still  rose  the  chorus 
of  the  "  Ora  pro  nobb."  As  they 
played)  the  cowl  of  one  of  the  Do- 
minicans   brushed    against   us,    and 


we  could  not  help  shuddering  as  w'e 
thoaght  of  the  horrible  part  they 
played  in  the  last  century :  their  long 
white  cowls  with  their  black  s^apu- 
laries,  and  ^e  gUre  of  the  tapers 
falling  upon  their  pale  and  stron^y 
marked  countenances,  gave  them  alto- 
gether a  most  awful  and  ghastly  ap- 
pearance. It  was  a  remarkable  sight; 
the  whole  church  was  in  motion — ban- 
ners waved,  tapers  flamed,  clouds  of 
incense  floated  dimly  about-^the  peal- 
ing notes  of  the  trumpets  rang  forth  as 
if  sounding  a  call  to  the  flrrave,  and  the 
**  Ora  pro  nobis"  floated  faintlt  upon 
our  ear  like  a  distant  melody.  Altoge- 
ther we  were  not  sorry  wh^n  the  soec- 
tacle  had  ended,  and  we  got  out  of  th^ 
densely-crowded  church  into  the  tran- 
(|uil  beauty  of  a  glorious  suitamer'fc 
eve. 

Mechlin,  fomed,  as  our  lady  readers 
are  aware,  for  the  beauty  of  its  lace,  is 
now  still  more  remarkable  for  the 
variety  of  ludicrous  mistake^  whioh 
occur  in  connexion  with  the  railway^; 
the  terminus  at  Malines  is  a  s6rt  of 
eentre  (torn  which  various  raili^oadd 
diverge  in  different  directions.  The^e 
is  one  which  leads  to  Ostend,  another 
to  Cologne,  a  third  to  Antwerp,  a 
fourth  to  Brusseli^  and  a  fifth  som^ 
where  elsei  if  a  stranger,  upon  his  ar- 
rival, has  the  misfortune,  for  a  singly 
instant,  to  leave  his  carriage,  the  chan- 
ces are  ten  to  one  that  he  gets  into  a 
trrong  train  (for  very  often  three  or 
four  Of  them  come  up  at  the  same 
time)  and  arrives  at  some  place  he 
fiever  contemplated.  In  travelling  froiQ 
Ostend  to  Cologne,  it  is  necessary  to 
change  the  train,  as  bile  must  wait  for 
that  coming  up  from  Brussels,  which 
goes  on  to  Cologne,  the  train  by  which 
the  traveller  has  arrived  being  destined 
for  Brussels.  At  all  events  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  he  will  lose  his  lug- 
fBgOf  as  he  is  not  allowed  to  look  after 
It  himself;  however,  much  as  we  are 
upon  our  gpiard,  knowing  the  extreme 
probability  of  some  mistake,  we  have 
scarcely  ever  arrived  at  Malines  with- 
out being  a  sufferer ;  upon  this  occa- 
sion, having  been  assured  by  the  guard 
that  the  train  stopped  for  fifteen  mi- 
nutesy  the  day  being  uncommonly  warm, 
we  got  out  to  have  a  glass  of  lemonade^ 
and  just  as  we  were  drinking  it,  we  be- 
heldflrom  the  window  of  the  refreshment 
room,  the  train  in  motion.  Rushing 
forth,  we  made  for  our  carriage,  in 
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which  we  had  left  a  coat^  umhrena, 
and  stick  ;  the  train  was  moving  at  the 
time  so  slowly^  that  it  would  have  been 
a  very  easy  task  to  get  in^  but  upon 
making  the  attempt^  we  were  seized 
from  behind  by  one  of  the  guards^  who 
forciblv  detained  us  until  the  whole 
train  had  departed*  bearing  with  it, 
besides  the  above-mentioned  articles, 
all  our  luggage  and  the  unfortunate 
poodle.  Remonstrance  was  vain,  threats 
were  ineffectual,  and  there  we  were 
obliged  to  remain,  kicking  our  heels 
about  under  a  broiling  sun  until  the 
arrival  of  the  next  train,  which  was 
not  for  three  weary  hours,  comforting 
ourselves  with  the  probability  that 
when  we  did  get  to  Brussels,  we  would 
find  that,  like  "  Mrs.  Bibs*  baby,"  our 
poodle  and  luggage  had  taken  their  de- 
parture for  Ostend. 

^Vhile  we  remained,  we  were  told 
of  a  '<contre  temps"  somewhat  si- 
milar,  which  had  a  short  time  pre- 
viously occurred  to  an  English  ffentle- 
roan,  who  had  taken  tickets  at  Ostend 
for  himself,  his  wife,  and  family,  car- 
riage and  servants,  for  Brussels;  not  one 
of  the  whole  party  understood  asvllable 
of  French  or  German.  He  bemg,  of 
course,  totally  unaware  of  this  system 
of  ohang^g  from  one  train  to  ano- 
ther, had  occasion,  during  **  the  stop*- 
at  Malines,  to  leave  the  carriage  for  a 
few  moments,  and,  while  he  was  absent 
his  wife  followed  his  example ;  he  ob- 
served a  train  in  motion  which  he 
thought  was  that  by  which  he  had 
arrived,  and  jumped  accordingly  into 
the  first  carriaffe  he  could  reach — 
thinking  himselfvery  fortunate  in  sue 
oeeding.  After  some  short  time,  to 
his  extreme  surprise,  he   landed  in 


Antwerp — his  wife,  who  had  got 
hurriedly  into  another  train,  foim 
herself  the  same  evening  at  Cokgiis 
— and  his  servant,  with  the  eanriage, 
luggage,  &c.  arrived  at  Bmssels.  Tms 
was  sufficiently  provoking,  but  it  is 
only  one  out  of  a  series  of  nnular 
<' mistakes"  which  are  daily  takiiig 
place  in  consequence  of  the  bopdass 
confusion  and  stupidity  of  the  Belgian 
railway  staff;  and  these  mlaohaBoes 
would  all  so  easiW  be  avoided  by  prat- 
ing, in  legible  characters,  upon  eidi 
train  the  name  of  the  place  for  whidi 
it  is  destined. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Bruaaels,  ws 
were  most  ag^reeably  surprised  to  find 
that  our  luggage  had  not  been  saot 
back  to  Antwerp  or  Ostend,  as  we  had 
every  reason  to  anticipate.  The  un- 
fortunate poodle,  however,  was  in  a 
most  forlorn  condition:  after  a  long 
search,  we  discovered  him  in  the 
<<Gepack  bureau,"  with  his  tooeiis 
hanging  out :  he  looked  as  if  he  had 
not  tasted  water  for  a  month ;  bat  at 
the  "  Hotel  d*Univers,*'  which  aflbrdi 
remarkably  good  aeconmiodation  for 
'<  man  and  beast,"  both  of  os  wfteSkj 
found  comfortable  refreshment.  We 
had  so  often  before  seen  **  Belgiom's 
capital,'*  that  it  was  no  part  of 
our  plan  to  tarry  there  longer  than 
was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  rest^ 
and  for  the  arrangemmit  of  oar  fotore 
route,  and  having  packed  a  change  of 
dress  with  a  few  other  articles,  into  a 
small  knapsack,  we  despatched  the 
rest  of  our  luggage  bv  steam  to  Cob- 
lentz,  and,  with  a  light  heart  and  a 
good  stout  oak  stick,  set  out  upon  oar 
pedestrian  excursion. 
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▲  BALLAD  FBOM  THE  SWEDISH. 

Fur  lliabella  oame 

To  her  mother  with  ejes  of  livid  flame,     ^ 

And  »  hand  all  buming-redy 

And  her  mother,  mourning,  said, 
**  Oh,  Usabella,  my  golden  daughter, 
Saj,  b  thy  hand,  then,  fresh  from  slaughter  T 

And  the  damosel's  words  were  those— 

"  No,  mother !     I  plucked  a  rich  red  rose 

In  the  garden-bower  thb  mom ; 

But  there  lurked  a  treacherous  thorn 
Behind  its  leaves,  which  I  grasped,  unheeding. 
And  therefore  now  is  mj  ^udd  a-bleeding.*' 

And  again  the  maiden  oame 

To  her  mother,  with  eves  of  livider  flame. 

And  lips  all  burning-red. 

And  her  mother,  mourning,  said— 
**  Oh,  daughter,  dear,  thy  lips  burn  redly. 
Say,  hast  thou  swallowed  something  deadly  ?** 

And  the  maiden's  words  were  these —  ' 

**  No,  mother  I  but  on  the  wild-wood  trees 

Bum  dark-bright  berries  and  hips. 

Whose  juices  dve  the  lips  ; 
And  these  it  is,  I  tell  thee  truly. 
That  have  empurpled  mine  thus  newly." 

But,  when  the  evening  fell 
Again  to  her  mother  came  Ilsabell. 
She  trembled  in  every  limb. 
Her  eyes  and  face  were  dim. 
Six  hours  had  made  her  bosom  colder 
Than  that  of  a  woman  cycles  older. 

And  thus  she  spake— 

«  Oh,  mother  1  thy  heart,  my  heart  will  break ! 

Oh,  mother !  the  False  One  pressed  my  hatid; 

Ob,  mother  I  the  False  One  hissed  my  lips. 
Gone  are  my  hopes,  and  dark  is  my  soul  1 — 
Gone — as  the  rain  of  the  drifting  sand — 
Dark— 4IS  the  noon  of  the  moon's  eclipse. 
The  grave— the  grave — is  now  my  goal  1" 

And  all  the  lon^,  the  long  long  night 

Mother  and  daughter  lay  a-weeping, 
The  mother  for  the  daughter's  sake. 

The  daughter  for  her  own  black  sorrow— > 
But  when  the  first  red  mominff-light 

Shone  on  the  world  it  saw  them  sleeping 
The  sleep  from  which  none  shall  awake 

Until  the  Great  Eternal  Morrow. 

J.  CM. 
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Although,  from  time  to  tiiQ^  Bome 
itray  notices  have  appeared  in  priot» 
professing  to  be  desoriptions  of  our 
semi-GalUc  dependencies,  "  the  Clian- 
nel  Islands,"  there  is,  nevertheless, 
reason  to  believe  that  no  g^eat  apology 
is  needed  for  the  following  pageSf 
which  may  give  the  reader  a  more  in* 
timate  acquaintance  with  one  of  these 
favourite  resorts  of  the  all-pervading 
British  ramblers  and  self-exiled  set- 
tlers. Among  the  rest  of  the  little 
group,  <'  Guernsey  has  lonv  claimed 
a  certain  place  in  our  regard.** 

To  give  the  reader  a  oit  of  faimly 
history,  we  possessed,  not  many  ^ears 
ago,  a  great-aunt,  some  time  resident 
on  that  island,  and  related  to  several 
of  its  native  families.  This  excellent 
relative,  whose  memory  shall  ever  re- 
main '^gpreen  in  our  souls/'  took  a 
special  fancy  to  us  while  we  were  yet 
of  tender  age,  and,  not  being  blessed 
with  children  of  her  own,  attached  us 
to  herself  by  a  sort  of  tacit  adoption. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  a  later  period 
of  our  life  that  the  death  of  her  husband 
(our  respected  ffreat-uncle)  induced 
her  to  return  to  her  native  isle,  in  or- 
der to  seek,  among  her  own  immediate 
kindred,  some  feeble  substitute  for  the 
affection  she  had  lost.  This  was  the 
circumstance  which  first  introduced 
us  to  the  Channel  Islands ;  to  which* 
during  the  happiest  period  of  our  life, 
we  paid,  thenceforth,  an  annual  visit. 
How  well  do  we  remember  the  first 
occasion  of  our  seeing  Guernsey  I  A 
schoolboy  at  the  time,  we  were  spe- 
cially versed  in  geography ;  and  with 
what  a  bounding  heart  did  we,  on  the 
last  "  examination  day*' — the  day  pre- 
ceding our  travels  Guernsey- ward- 
reply  to  the  question  pointedly  ad- 
dressed to  us,  '*  What  British  posses- 
sions lie  nearest  to  France  ?*'  In  nam- 
ing **  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney, 
and  Sark,'*  we  felt  a  modest  pride 
tingling  to  the  very  tips  of  our  fingers! 
We  felt  that  we  were  about  to  become 


**  trarellers  "—to  penetrate  ragioiia 
unknown  even  to  ''the  sixth  fomiy'* 
and  enveloped  by  our  earated  imagine* 
tion  in  misty  marvels,  pen  mar  aot 
paint.  <«The  Channel  bUadi  had 
hitherto  bean  to  ns  nothing'  hot  an 
empty,  isolated  name*  That  name  was 
destined  to  beeome  a  talisman,  coaj  arinff 
Qp  a  panorama  of  ftdr  scenes,  peopled 
with  flitting  shadows  of  remembered 
faces — some  few  standing  out  clear 
and  bright  from  the  wavy  canvas ; 
some  passing  dimly  across  it,  their 
forms  and  fSeatures  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  shifting  scenery 
around  them.  But  this  was  an  after 
e£Reot.  At  the  moment  of  which  we 
are  writing,  our  thoughts  were  flying 
to  the  future,  not  sunning  themselTes 
in  the  past ;  and  the  name  of  Guern- 
sey received  its  significance  from  ima- 
gination instead  of  experience.  We 
confess  that  the  significance  thus  giren 
it  was  very  different,  indeed,  from  the 
reality — full  of  sins,  we  fear,  against 
physical  geography  and  naturu  his- 
tory. We  had  painted  it  as  some 
half-civilixed,  half-culdvated  spot,  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  game  of 
"desert  bUrnd** — a  place  inhabited  by 
rude  cow-herds,  among  whom  oor 
great-aunt  would  immediately  be  re- 
cognized as  a  species  of  demi-god- 
dess. 

This  error  was,  we  flatter  ourselves, 
less  a  consequence  of  our  imperfect 
education,  than  of  the  fact  that,  com- 
paratively speakingi  very  little,  indeed^ 
IS  known  at  home  about  the  Channd 
Islands.  Within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  perhaps,  the  force  of  this  asser- 
tion has  been  weakened  ;  but  its  truth 
is  still  far  from  being  extinct,  and  wtD, 
we  suspect,  long  retain  a  considerable 
portion  of  vitality.  loglb,  in  his  clever 
work,  «<  The  Channel  Islands,^'  com- 
ments  upon  the  subject  as  follows : — 

**  This  (ignorance)  is  the  more  extra- 
ordinary when  we  consider  that  there 
are  certain  points  of  interest  attadi- 
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^  to  these  islands  peculiarly  their 
em :  among  wUch  mar  be  enamerated 
their  ecumexion  with  the  Norman  con- 
ontst,  and  long  dependence  upon  the 
pritbh  crown;  their  separate  and  in- 
dependent constitution,  and  the  peculiar 
Jaws  by  which  they  are  governed ;  their 
singular  privileges ;  their  native  civi- 
lised inhsTbitants  ;  their  vicinity  to  the 
Coast  of  France,  and  the  general  use  of 
the  French  language."* 

The  cause  cannot  certainly  lie  in 
limited  intercourse  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  ^steam  coinmunieation  is 
aImoi»t  daily  ;  and  (observes  Mr.  Ing- 
lis,  speaking  of  Jersey) — 

**  It  18  oertain  that  there  is  no  colony 
or  depeudsnoy  of  Britain  in  which  there 
«re  so  numy  resident  English.  .  .  . 
With  the  exception  of  some  few  great 
cities — Paris,  Rome,  Brussels,  and  Flo- 
rence— I  believe  more  of  our  countrymen 
are  settled  in  Jersey  than  any  place 
»broad."f 

But  th^  fact  is,  some  of  the  yery 
causes  above  enumerated  as  constituting 
the  "  peculiar  interest "  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  supply  the  explanation  of  our 
indifference  towards  them.  Their 
po$session  of  distinct  constitutions, 
tendering  legislative  interference  ex- 
tremely rare,  excludes  them  from  any 
place  in  the  English  newspapers ;  while 
their  small  size  and  monopolized  ter- 
ritory withdraw  them  from  all  the 
speculations  of  political  economy.  Oc- 
ctipjfing  no  niche  in  world  history— 
iuldip^^  no  special  contribution  to  our 
Mercantile  or  manufacturing  wealth, 
the  sole  attraction  they  hold  out  is, 
their  freedom  from  import  duties  and 
taxation — an  attraction  merely  affect- 
ing the  individual — the  man  of  small 
ineans — to  whom  this  simple  fact  con- 
veys all  his  curiosity  requires.  An- 
other reason  against  any  general  inte- 
rest beinff  felt  in  the  Channel  Islands 
is,  that  their  distance  from  England 
renders  a  visit  to  them  quite  as  serious 
a  matter  as  a  trip  to  France ;  while 
the  glory  resuhing  therefk'om  is  greatlv 
inferior.  Running  over  to  pass  a  weefc 
at  Boulogne  or  Calais,  is  "  travelling 
on  the  Continent,"  and  gives  to  the 
achiever  a  certain  superiority  over  his 
•tay-at-home  neighbours,  which  cannot 
be  based  upon  a  voyage  to  Guern- 
sey or  Jersey,  although  the  distance 
gone  over  may  be  equal,  or  even 
greater. 


The»e  invidioui  comparifons,  how- 
ever, did  not  oroM  onr  minds  when  we 
first  started  for  Guernsey.  **  Travel- 
ling on  the  Continent "  bad  never  en- 
tered into  the  dreams  of  our  ambition, 
whose  modest  range  was  far  overshot 
by  the  reality  before  us. 

This  first  visit  utterly  obliterated 
the  picture    traced  by    imagination. 
Starting  firom  Southampton,  at  a  lata 
hour  in  the  evening,  we  were  called 
upon    deck    early   on    the  following 
morning,  jnst  as  the  steamer  cast  an- 
chor  off  St.    Peter's  Port— the  only 
town  on  the  island.     A  thin  curtain 
of  fog  was  gradually  vanishing  befbre 
the  hotter  rays  of  the  sun,  ana  reveal- 
ed to  our  eager  eyes  dim  masses  of 
tree,  roof,  and  tower,  piled  one  upon 
the  other,  in  most  imposing  confusion. 
As  the  various  objects  became  more 
distinct,  our  rising  regret  for  the  an- 
nihilated games  of  "desert  island,** 
almost  disappeared  before  the  striking 
effect  of  the  scenery  around.     St.  Pe- 
ter's Port  stretches  along  a  narrow 
strip  of  level  beach,  slightly  curved,  and 
perhaps  a  mile  in  length,  backed  by 
a  passably   steep  and  lofty  ridge    of 
ground,  up  whose  rugged  side  streets 
and  houses  mount  in  gallant  array- 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  pictu- 
resque, but  to  the  ^reat  detriment  of 
the  asthmatic.     This  ridge,  after  run- 
ning southward  for  about  three- fburths 
of  its  extent,  cuts  straight  across  the 
town  (without,  however,  checking  the 
march  of  the  buildings),  and  advancing 
close  up  to  the  sea  line,  stretches  on 
south-east,  and  forms  the  horn  of  a 
shallow  bay — its  point  crowned  by  a 
regular  fortification,  with  all  its  ac- 
companying "  pride,*  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstance, forcibly  reminding  us  that 
we  are  no  longer  in  the  land  which 
*' needs  no  bulwarks."     Almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  height  occupied  by  the 
town,  the  eye  is  caught  by  an  archi- 
tectural building  of  some  size  and  pre- 
tension, which  is  pointed  out  as  "  Eli- 
zabeth College  ;**  while,  to  the  extreme 
right,  a    battlemented    edifice,   in   a 
somewhat  similar  style  of  architecture, 
commandingly  placed,  and  surrounded 
by  stately  wood,  elicits  a  question,  and 
the  answer — '•  Castle  Carey."  But  we 
are,  perhaps,  reversing  the  natural  or- 
der of  a  stranger's  impresdons ;  for* 
as  soon  as  the  eye  has  taken  its  gene- 
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ral  survey,  and  begins  to  single  out 
the  more  prominent  features  of  the 
soene,  the  object  which  first  arrests  it 
will  be  a  picturesque  old  fortress, 
standing  like  some  grim  sentinel, 
about  half  a  mile  in  adrance  of  the 
town,  and  apparently  built  in  mid-sea, 
so  completely  do  its  time-worn  towers 
and  bastions  mingle  with  the  grej 
fragment  of  rock  from  which  they 
spring.     This  sea-girt  castle  gives  a 

nliarly  foreign  aspect  to  the  scene. 
I  called  Castle  Cornet,  and  is  of 
considerable  antiquity.  But  the  read* 
er  would  have  a  very  feeble  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape  we  are 
attempting  to  describe,  did  we  omit 
to  mention  the  small  neighbouring 
ifllands,  Herm  and  Sark,  which — 
the  former  about  dye,  the  latter 
about  eight  miles  distant  from  St. 
Peter's  Port,  and  both  presenting  a 
strikingly  bold  outline  of  elevated  rock, 
complete  a  picture  which  is  not  often 
surpassed.  We  have  already  hinted 
that  the  town  of  St.  Peter's  Port  is 
more  attractive  to  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  than  to  the  lover  of  easy 
walking.  Its  streets,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  narrow  and  ill-paved — which 
latter  inconvenience  is  rendered  more 
painfully  sensible  by  their  often  run- 
ninff  up  very  steep  acclivities.  It  is 
evident  that  the  innabitants  must  be  a 
long-winded  race,  from  their  entire  ne- 
glect of  all  expedients  of  circuit  and 
level.  They  will  carry  a  thoroughfare 
straight  up  arise  of  some  eight  feet 
in.  thirty,  and,  where  the  perpendicu- 
lar ^opposes  them,  have  recourse  to 
soaring  flights  of  steps,  to  surmount 
which  seems,  to  the  luxuriant  lounger 
of  London,  to  realize  the  ideal  of  a 
day  at  the  treadmill.  The  shrewd 
observer  will  scarcely  fail  to  conclude 
from  all  this  that  they  are  a  business- 
like people,  fbnd  of  short  cuts,  and 
averse  to  unnecessary  expenditure — a 
conckuion  which  further  acquaintance 
will  fully  confirm.  We  must  not  let 
the  reaaer  suppose,  however,  that  the 
predncta  of  St.  Peter's  Port  offer 
nothing  superior  to  this.  In  the  year 
1882,  the  cholera — that  pitiless  re- 
minder of  nature's  sanatory  Jaws — paid 
it  a  visit,  and  wrung  firom  the  fast- 


buttoned  Guernsey  poel^cts,  fbnds 
for  tiie  erection  of  a  handsome  broad 
street  (now  a  favourite  quarter  U 
trade),  in  the  place  of  a  huddled,  un- 
healthy mass  of  houses,  through  which 
no  resnectable  person  cared  to  pan. 
Behind  almost  an  entire  side  of  this 
street  extends  the  fish-market— the 
pride  of  Guernsey— and  certainly  a 
very  handsome  structure  of  its  kuidf 
the  handsomest,  indeed,  we  remember 
ever  to  have  seen.  Its  length  is  netr- 
ly  two  hundred  feet,  breadth  twenty, 
height  upwards  of  forty !  covered  in  oa 
every  side,  but  admirably  lighted  (rem 
above.  It  is  lined  by  a  double  row  of 
polished  "marble  slabs,  on  whoae  cool, 
moistened  surface  the   fish  are  ex- 

Eosed  for  sale.  When  a  calm  night 
as  favoured  the  nets,  the  sceue  here 
is  very  animated,  for  the  Guernsey 
ladies  do  not  disdam  to  manage  the 
commissariat  department  in  pereoB^ 
and  the  great  cleanliness  whidi  pre- 
vails around  permits  them  to  do  so 
without  any  neglect  of  the  toilet.  Tha 
market-place,  uierefore,  on  a  fine  dir, 
presents  an  appearance  far  more  bnl- 
fiant  than  home  experience  can  pre- 
pare us  for,  and  is  well  worth  the 
stranger's  visit.  Having  carried  him 
there,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
say  a  word  or  two  on  the  expeniet  ef 
living  in  Guernsey.  He  ia  ahrci^y 
aware  that  the  Channel  Islands  rejoioa 
in  the  possession  of  firee-trade  ;  mete* 
over,  the  very  moderate  taxation  4ois 
not  affect  the  English  resident*  nnlHi 
naturalized.  Knowing  thify  be  itiSi 
probably  expect  to  find  everythinff  in 
Guernsey  "dirt-cheap,*'  but  a  day't 
marketing  wiUq»eedily  undeceive  him. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  real  necessaries  of 
life  are  decidedly  dearer  there  than  in 
many  of  the  rural  districts  of  £■»• 
land  and  Ireland,  and  not  material^ 
cheaper  than  in  London  or  Dnbfia. 
For  example,  good  beef  and  mutton 
fetch  from  7d.  to  9d.  the  poond;  bi^ 
con,  from  9d.  to  lid. ;  bread*  from 
2d.  to  2^d. ;  potatoes,  firom  Is.  6d.  to 
2s.  the  bushel ;  butter  and  eggs^  the 
former  from  Is.  to  Is.  fid.  the  povn^ 
the  latter  from  8d.  to  Is.  2d.  the  doacnt 
according  to  the  season.*  All  articles 
of  English  produce  or  manufacture 


*  It  must  be  understood,  however,,  that  the  Guernsey  pound  weighs  H  os. 
than  'the  EogHsb,  and  that  English  money  bears  a  premitim  of  about  fir^  per 
cent. ;  so  that,  to  make  an  exact  comparison,  about  14^  per  cent,  must  be  deducted 
firom  the  above  prices.  Almost  all  these  articles  may  be  had,  ^  as  infinar  ^mh 
Hty^  much  cheaper. 
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such  as  cbe«8«,  cloth,  hotierj,  &c.; 
tm  the  lame  price  as  at  home,  with 
the  addition  of  freight.  CoaU  vary 
from  208.  to  25s.  per  ton.  As  for 
house-rent,  the  average  is  so  much 
higher,  caAerii  paribus,  than  with  us, 
that  the  absence  of  taxation  is  not  felt, 
while  ground  (as  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter) is  absolutely  enormous.  The 
only  articles  materially  affected  by 
the  commercial  privil^es  enjoyed  by 
the  island  are,  grocery  and  wines.  To* 
lerable  tea  may  be  had  at  about  ds.  the 
poand,  and  coffee  at  Is.  8d ;  white  sugar 
selb  at  5^  ;  port  and  sherry,  of  good 
qtudity,  at  from  25s.  to  288.  per  do- 
sen  ;  Cognac,  at  28.  the  bottle.  From 
a  glance  at  these  prices,  we  draw 
the  following  conclusions.  To  fami- 
Mes  simply  wishing  to  economize,  the 
adirantaffes  held  out  by  Guernsey  are 
deeidedly  inferior  to  those  met  with  in 
many  ps^ts  both  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  but  to  a  family  whose  object 
is  to  make  as  great  a  show  as  possible 
with  a  limited  income — to  give  peri- 
odical dinner-parties,  and  routs,  and 
sport  their  claret  and  champagne, 
Onemsey  is  certainly  the  cheaper  re- 
sidence. 

The  apparent  inconsistency  between 
the  above  prices  and  free-trade  may 
&ot  foe  so  mflScult  to  reconcile  as  at 
fIrtC  sight  M>pears.  The  enormous 
price  of  land — ^the  large  population, 
and  limited  commerce  of  the  island— 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  articles  ac- 
tually imported  for  consumption — the 
strong  inoentiyes  held  out  to  export 
its  native  produce  for  the  English 
markets — the  extreme  facility,  in  so 
small  a  place,  to  keep  the  supply  al- 
ways a  little  below  the  demand— all 
thesci  and  various  other  causes,  have 
a  constant  tendency  to  raise  prices  to 
an  artificial  level. 

Guernsey,  however,  holds  out  other 
tfanr  mere  "  eatable"  inducements  to 
the  large  fimolly  and  small  income. 
Climbing  up  the  hiffber  quarter  of  the 
town,  we  come  to  Elizabeth  College, 
alreadr  mentioned  as  a  striking  object 
from  the  sea.  A  connoisseur  in  ar« 
chlteetnre  might  quarrel  with  the  pro- 
portions of  the  building,  which,  how- 
ever, is  certainly  entitled  to  the  epithet 
**  handsome.*'  It  is  built  of  fine  free- 
stone ;  its  form  that  of  an  oblong 
square^  with  a  turret  at  each  comer, 
am  surmounted  in  the  centre  by  a 
low  and  rather  heavy  tower,  from  the 


angles  of  which  spring  four  slender 
pinnacles,  in  the  florid  Gothic  style. 
Elizabeth  College  is  of  considerable 
size,  capable,  we  believe,  of  contain- 
ing from  five  to  six  hundred  scholars, 
although  the  present  complement  falls 
short  of  ninety  I  Why  this  should  be 
the  case  is  easily  divined:  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  sending  boys  to  Guern- 
sey, and  the  increasing  cheapness  of 
education  in  England,  combined  with 
the  same  causes  of  obscurity  above  ap- 
plied to  the  Channel  Islands  in  gene- 
ral, sufficiently  account,  at  least  for  the 
paucity  of  boarders.  To  residents,  it» 
establishment  holds  out  considerable 
advantages,  sufficient  to  induce  Eng- 
lish families,  where  boys  preponderate, 
to  become  temporary  settlers  on  the 
island,  for  the  sake  of  education  alone. 
Conducted  by  gentlemen  of  approved 
merit,  all  of  whom  must  have  gradu- 
ated at  one  of  our  universities,  its 
course  of  education  seems  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  liberalizing  ideas  of  the  day* 
while  the  expense  is  too  moderate  to 
be  found  fault  with,  even  by  the  most 
niggardly.  For  instruction  in  Greeks 
Latin,  Hebrew,  French,  divinity,  his- 
tory, mathematics,  Englbh  literatnrty 
geography,  and  arithmetic,  the  charge 
IS  only  £12  per  annum !  ExperitncSi 
masters  are  also  attached  to  the  col- 
lege, for  those  branches  which  come 
more  properly  under  the  head  of  ac- 
complishments. We  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  present,  not  long  ago,  at  an 
annual  distribution  of  prizes,  whers^ 
in  addition  to  the  customary  recita- 
tions from  Shakspere  and  Terence^ 
scenes  from  Moliere  and  Koernor 
were  given  by  some  of  the  youthfbl 
elocutors,  with  perfect  fluency,  and 
very  tolerable  purity  of  accent.  It  is 
worth  mentioning  that,  together  with 
numerous  minor  prizes  in  the  form 
of  books,  the  college  has  five  exhi- 
bitions of  ^20  per  annum  each,  and 
one  of  £S0,  all  limited  to  four  years' 
duration.  Notwithstanding  these  ad- 
vantages, it  is,  however,  obvious  that 
a  far  greater  expense  has  been  incurred 
in  its  erection  than  a  common-sense 
estimate  of  Its  prospects  would  have 
warranted. 

Passing  straight  on  by  Elizabeth 
College,  we  leave  behind  what  is 
strictly  "town,'*  although  not  im- 
mediately entering  on  what  can  pro- 
perly be  called  "  country."  Directly 
before  m  lies  ''the  Grange  road,' 

.,,,,...., — Ogle 
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.wJbieb  oUiiBs  to  b»  th«  **  fti»hioiuibk" 
«9iiire  of  G\i!9nmy$  «n<l  prttioU  an 

UMip^ct  of  refinement*  for  whieh  the 
tomi   itielf    gives   no    preparation. 

.  '<  The  Grange* *  is  a  broad  level  road* 
admirably    macadamiaed*    lined    on 

<«ither  side  by  private  houses*  for  the 
aiost  part  detached*  and  surrounded 
by  brilliant  flower-gardens  or  well- 
kept  lawns — of  nuniatnre  size*  iur 
deed*  bnt  still  generally  large  enough 
!•  display  a  circular  earriage-road*  a 
Isw   elumps  of  evergreens*  or  even* 

•new  and  then*  some  timber  of  larger 

rwth.  The  houses  themselves  may 
classed  as  ''  villas***  being  of  ^e 
half-rural*  half  city-like  character* 
.to  which  that  somewhat  vague  epithet 
•is.  commonly  applied.  They  havet 
however*  nothinff  codineyfied  about 
them.  The  stvie  of  architecture  is 
•that— so  prevalent  in  England*  the 
jmythinganan ;  indeed*  the  effect  of 
•the  whole  scene  is  thoroughly  Eng- 
Jifh*  not  alone  in  an  architectural 
4K>int  of  view,  but  more  particularlv 
an  the  air  of  finished  comfort  which 
.uervadee  it.  We  should  be  giving, 
aowever,  but  a  lop-sided  idea  of  the 
Attraotions  of  the  Grange  road*  did 
jsre  omit  to  mention  the  "human 
lowers*'  which  decorate  its  trottoirs 
on  a  iHTight  summer's  dav-  In  order 
4o  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  juster 
estimate  of  their  beauty,  we  may  in^ 
4lirBi  him  (of  course  the  communis 
«atien  is  ''strictly  confidential")  that» 
iuring  our  first  walk  up  *'  the  Grange,'? 
we  lost  our  heart*  in  sad  sober 
earnest — none  of  your  half-measuves-^ 
no  less  than  three  several  timee« 
-liut  this  was  in  the  morning  of  life^ 
*«non  sum  qualis  eram  1'*  The  last  time 
^e  paced  theOranve  road*  we  threaded 
4UP  way  through  its  Circean  p^ 
His  fancv  feee  1  This  heart-breaking 
read  is  the  principal  approach  to  St* 
Peter's  Port  from  the  country  die* 
incU,  and  roust  be  admitted  to  be  a 
very  handsome  one. 

k  survey  of  the  interior  of  the 
Island  will  well  repay  the  stranger's 
trouble.  Thb  should  be  taken  on 
foot*  as  the  most  attractive  scene- 
ry 18  that  of  the  coast-^pots  to 
Which  neither  vehicle  nor  horse  can 
well  penetrate.  Neither  let  this  sug- 
gestion terrify  the  languid  traveller : 
no  training  is  requisite  to  prepare  for 
a  nedestrian  tour  through  Guernsey. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  isUad  is 


about  nine  miloty  the  axtrwia  br«AM 
about  siiL  I  and  ^  roadf  «•  tse^ 
lent.  Thf  shape  of  Guernsey  is  very 
nearly  that  of  a  right-angled  triaagls^ 
the  two  ndes  containing  the  right* 
imgle  facing  almost  directly  south  and 
^  ^ast.  It  is  on  the  southern  ooMt 
that  the  greatest  beautj  of  aceaery 
is  found.  The  island  la  here  oHft 
elevated*  and  prosents  to  the  ena* 
moured  Atlantic  a  bold  rocky  frce^ 
indented  with  small  bays*  all  of  whieh 
are  more  or  less  k»vely  i  eesio  tw^gri 
and  drowning*  others  amiiii^  and 
picturesque — uniting  the  placid*  voedf 
beauties  of  lake  scenery  to  the  sternsi 
fixtures  of  a  sea-coaat»  Thft  eolaHw 
Ing  of  the  rock^*  with  their  hrilfieat 
decorations  of  lichen  and  h^titih  k 
eapecially  heautifu],  and  the  vieit« 
of  these  fairy  b^  will  net  ha  sow 
prised  to  hear  that  the  fiivoarite  MSi» 
mer  gaieties  of  the  island  asrame  dM 
form  of  pio-nics.  The  eastern  and 
north-western  coasts  are  lata  attradt 
tive;  both*  however*  afi^ord 
striking  points  of  view — the 
irom  its  giving  to  the  eye* 
rious  aspects*  the  picturesque  _ 
of  neighbouring  ulands ;  thalatlif 
from  the  fine  curves  of  ito  nsm9  ex- 
tensive* but  fiat  hi^^  the  riehlj  eal* 
tivated  plains  whose  outUne  thsgr 
break*  and  the  infinite  empaoaa  el 
aaure  waters  stretching  beyond 

The  interior  of  the  isUnd»  althongli 
broken  here  and  there  by  pteMf 
glens*  is  rathertame;  geaeraUy  symk 
ing*  highly-cultivated*  hut  with  a  wmj 
slender  sprinkling  of  wood*  and  tha^ 
too*  stunted  in  growth--^  dsliot 
ascribed  te  the  westerly  winds*  whish 
are  extremely  prevalent*  and  of  aneh 
strength  and  keenness,  that  the  tiM 
over-topping  its  sheltering  neighhovs^ 
is  speedily  fain  to  shrink  \mk  to  a 
IcM  ambitious  elevation.  In  the  lower 
ground*  however,  some  handsiMwe  ^jmt 
are  found*  and  the  evergreen*  or  boka 
oak  (quereus  ilex)  is  every  whara 
common*  and  reaches  a  goad 
But  the  scenery  of  Guernsey  ^ 
objects  of  higher  interest  than  wooda 
and  glens*  however  lovely  UMae  oMy 
be.  At  every  turn  of  Ate  -road  ve 
come  upon  comfertaUe  farm-howea 
and  neat  cheerful  cottages,  all  giving 
evidence*  in  their  gay*  well-kept  gar- 
dens* of  leisure  hours  innocently  ^m^ 
ployed.  The  luxuriaaoe  of  flowoiw 
whidi  oharaoteriies  &m  litdei 
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word*  um  tlbiiy  ftiid  uim^q  »  kmdred 
m4  itifl  »iofe  iBtoresliog  tiubjeot* 
fSkm^  v^  not  be  eat  of  plae* 

The  mo^t  90te*ver|bj  feature  of 
iJ^  eotttfe  f^pdem  of  Guerasej  if» 
tbui  theif  itaple  ornaments  lure  not 
limited  to  Wyboeks  aad  dahliasy  m 
vith  ««>  bat  oompriae  plants  whiob» 
in  Eaglaad,  are  only  found  in  tbe 
gardena  of  the  wealtbj^of  those 
,wbQ  oaa  afl^d  to  purehase  for  them 
a  coDtiiiaoQS  attention,  Tbe  hy* 
dNiBgia,  the  fucbiiay  (he  verbena^ 
the  ealeeolari*  and  the  scarlet  gera# 
wkam  ai>e  nnurenal,  and  attain  (espe* 
ioiaOy  the  ftiohsia  and  Terbena)  an 
toHMal  eiae«  while  the  cottage  walls 
are  often  entirely  olothed  with  the 
«ine>  n^rtle,  or  passion-Aowerf  which 
penm  ^uite  diildven  of  the  soil.  In 
^  more  onltiTated  gardens  of  the 
irealthiw  olasses»  the  camellia,  some* 
tines  reaehing  a  h^ht  of  fifteen  or 
«ven  twenty  feet,  is  not  onoommon  i 
to  wWoh  may  be  added  the  magnolia 
grandiflora»  the  nertnm  oleand^^  the 
dstoa^  the  daphne  odorata»  the  tama* 
riskithe  eobceasoandens  (a  magnificent 
er«^pOT)»  andf  among  bidbous  plants* 
the  gay  izia  and  spheraxta,  and  the 
Iwidsome  belladona;  all  fionrishii^ 
in  the  onen  air.  Bat  the  pride  of 
the  Islana  is  the  amaryllis,  ortginally 
hroi^t  firom  Japany  and  mooh  es« 
%w«ed.  This  beautiftil  flower  is  eom< 
m&»kf  hnewn  as  *<  the  Oaemsey  lily," 
b«t  it  dees  not  seem  clear  that  the 
#o§somen  is  an  appr^nriate  one,  in* 
namn^  as  the  elimate  of  the  island 
can  scarcely  be  considered  well  suited 
to  its  cultiTatioD,  the  highest  rate  of 
flowering  being  only  aboat  fifteen  or 
dghteen  out  of  one  hundred  bulbs, 
while  the  ayerage  does  not  exceed 
dght  or  ten.  If  we  enter  the  green- 
bouse^  we  shall  find  beauties  almost 
on  a  par  with  those  of  the  English 
hot-bouse — the  feeble  heliotrope  be- 
comes here  quite  a  <*  runner,"  and 
tbe  B^endour  of  the  geraniums  it 
absolutely  daszling.  Aloes  also  thrive 
and  blossom  without  any  particular 
care.  In  the  frult^garden  the  same 
superiority    of  luxuriance    is   mani- 


iesi;  in  addition^  W  m  »bandaDce  of 
ordinary  ^odac?,  we  n^y  mention  th^ 
delicious  cbaumontel  pear,  which  oom^ 
to  greater  perfection  here  than  even 
in  Normandy;  the  ^-ix^^  also  a«^ 
tains  a  large  growth*  and  we  have 
seen  the  orange  in  bearing,  with  no 
shelter  beyond  that  of  a  wall*  It 
most  be  evident  from  all  this  that 
some  important  difference  exists  be* 
tween  the  Guernsey  climate  and  our 
own.  This  difference  seems  to  lie 
in  the  fact,  that  the  variation  of  tern-* 
perature  between  the  different  seasons, 
IS  less  than  with  us^the  mean  winter 
temperature  being  5*  IT  higher  tbaa 
that  of  London,  while  Ute  mean  som^ 
mm-  temperature  is  V  lower.  AU 
though  thus  equalised  ftem  season  to 
season,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  subject  te 
frequent  (but  not  extensive)  variations 
from  day  to  day.  Hence  ftost  and 
snow  are  always  transient  Tisiters. 
The  most  trying  part  of  the  year  it 
from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  first 
week  in  May ;  keen  easterly  winda 
being  then  prevalent.  **  The  peculiar 
drying  efifect  of  the  atmosphere,  im-: 
bibiog  every  habitus  that  transudes 
throi^h  the  eitaneons  pores,  imd  a 
eertain  electrical  state  iuseparablo 
from  a  long  eontinuanee  of  eastei^ 
winds,  combine  to  render  this  period 
of  the  year  insidious  to  those  whoeo 
health  is  delicate,  however  delightfl^l 
the  clear  sky  and  bracing  air  may  bo 
to  the  robust"*  On  the  whole,  how« 
ever,  the  charaoteristie  of  the  Goern- 
sey  climate  is  mildness.  The  mean 
quantity  of  rain  is  said  to  be  less  than 
in  the  south-western  parts  of  Engw 
land,  and  the  rapidity  of  absorptieii 
by  the  gravelly  soil  gives,  compara* 
tively  sp«Aking,  superior  opportuni^ 
for  exercise.  Nevertheless  we  can^ 
not  bat  think  that,  in  oonsequenoe  of 
the  immediate  vieini^  of  sea  in  every 
direction,  the  atmosphere  of  Guernsey 
is,  if  any  thing,  more  humid  and  re* 
IsAing,  than  that  of  the  EngUsh  dis- 
tricts above  referred  to.  The  pre- 
vailing complaints,  dyspepsia  and  rheu^ 
matism,  seem  to  support  this  opinion  | 
we  have  always  heard,  moreover, 
that  nervous  patients  are  far  from 
being  benefited  by  a  residenoo  in  the 


*  See  the  excellent  chi^ter  on  cHmate  (suppUed  by  Dr.  Hoskins,  one  of  the  prineU 
pal  physieUms  of  the  island)  in  **  Redstone  s  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Qoide  ;"  which 
eha|4er  is  oar  authority  for  tbs  greater  paii  of  the  above  remarks. 
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island.  Inflammatory  ^lUeases  are 
proportionatdly  rare,  and  malignant 
epioemicft  aimost  unknown.  In  dnr 
bronchial  cough  and  asthma*  the  ch- 
mate  is  acknowledged  to  produce  sa- 
native efFectSy  and  its  influence  may 
perhaps  defer,  for  some  brief  period, 
the  fatal  hour  of  the  consumptive. 
It  is  certain  that  the  rate  of  annual 
mortality  is  low  (about  one  in  eighty- 
three),  but  mortality  statistics  are  af- 
footed  by  a  complication  of  causef^ 
amonff  which  we  strongly  suspect 
that  dimate  (at  least  throughout  the 
temperate  zone)  holds  a  subordinate 
rank. 

•  Let  us  take  a  glance,  now,  at  the 
Guernsey  peasantry.  As  far  as  dress 
and  neatness  go,  they  seem  thoroughly 
English  ;  but  in  person  they  offer  no 
resemblance  to  the  muscular,  firm-set 
figures  of  our  sturdy- yeomen,  and  their 
clean-built,  fresh-complexioned  wives 
and  daughters.  The  men,  generally 
speaking,  are-  under-sized  and  ill-pro- 
portioned— the  women,  thick-ankled, 
molined  to  be  swarthy,  and  by  no  means 
graced  in  their  movements.  They 
are  not,  however,  without  those  *'  pre- 
oious  jewels'* — fine  sparkling  eyes,  ge- 
nerallv  of  a  dark  hazel.  These  are 
oonspicttous  in  the  children,  who,  being 
always  neatly  kept,  and,  of  course, 
fairer  skinned  than  the  women,  give  a 
much  higher  promise  of  beauty  than 
their  after  years  fulfil.  If  we  address 
any  of  these  country  people,  the  answer 
will  certaiidv  be  eiuer  in  broken  Eng- 
lish, or  in  a  kind  of  barbarous  Frendb, 
of  which  the  stranger,  albeit  fresh 
from  the  Continent,  will  with  difficulty 
make  out  a  few  isolated  words.  We 
have  called  this  dialect  **  barbarous ;" 
and  it  certainly  sounds  so  to  the  ear 
accustomed  to  the  liquid  accents  of 
Paris  or  Rouen,  but  we  have  been  as- 
sured, by  an  excellent  authority,  that 
this  patois  is,  in  reality,  the  purest 
Norman- French  extant  Inglis  advances 
the  same  opinion,  adding — "  Indeed, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
in  those  parishes  where  their  families 
have  constantly  intermarried,  are  purer 
Normans  than  are  now  to  be  found 
elsewhere."*  This  character  of  the 
langvafe  must,  however,  be  limited,  in 


its  application,  to  the  rural  dittriots. 
In  the  town,  where  English  is  •vary- 
where  spoken,  the  Goemfley  dialect 
takes  a  secondary  place,  and,  as  a  na- 
tural consequence,  ismuchencroadied 
upon  by  its  more  powerful  rival.  Add- 
ed to  wis,  so  manv  changes  and  im- 
provements have  taken  pliuoe  on  every 
side — so  many  new  processes  of  labour, 
new  tools,  new  articles,  and  new  wants 
have  sprung  up,  for  which  the  M,  <fia- 
lect  supplies  no  equivalent  words  or 
phrases,  that  a  recourse  to  ibreiga  aid 
is  gradually  becoming  universal. 

**  During  the  last  century,"  obterves 
the  fair  author  of  the  Guernsey  Guides 
''it  has  increased  its  vocabularT  by 
various  compounds  of  Latha,  Wekb, 
Scotch,  German,  Enslish,  and  Italtan." 
This  pdlyglot  list  looks  certainlj  a 
little  like  an  exaggeration — bnt  k  nnst 
be  accepted  as  some  antfaority  at  iMiti 
and  we  lay  stress  upon  the  met  wlndi 
it  tends  to  establish,  beoaose  it  may  be 
set  down  as  oert^in,  that,  when  a  lan- 
guage recruits  itadf  thus  sbameleiriy 
—almost,  too  (as  is  the  case  bere]^ 
without  any  attempt  to  assimilatn  dM 
foreign  elements  imUbed — its  principle 
of  vitality  is  extinct-^i  ts  destined  oonrse 
is  run,  and  the  sooner  it  is  inhtmwd 
the  better  1  We  say  this  with  oonvio- 
tion ;  and  yet  we  could  afanoal  he 
tempted  to  regret  the  death  ofa<fia- 
lect  which,  barbarous  as  it  wtnaodminak 
uneducated  lips,  is  capable  of  being  so 
paoefnlly  moulded,  as  in  tbefolloviqg 
imitation  of  Bums's  **  Addrsn  .to  a 
Daisy,"  &c.,  which  the  anther  has 
kindly  permitted  us  to  aztrnct  Ann  a 
work  still  in  the  press,  entitM:^ 
**  Rimes  Guernesiaises.** 


'*  A  VIB  MAIteVBRlTB  MIIICaiB*  PAS  L* 
QVBRCB.^ 

*'  Flieur  mignoune  k  fraage  icuiate 
Simple,  modcste,  et  <MloBte, 
Vli  qui  «rt  9M»I,«  nui  awla 

T'acopftirpUll 
Te  Tol6.  parmt  1m  moqaUuiz^  d*  fri** 
B«l«,  entumit'  «t  acwdirtt, 
crie  MOM  prbc  I 


L'aIou«tt«  i  gorgt  pkotAtl, 
Qui  t*pUIe,  en  prenaat  n  ToUd, 

Soiu  not  ftwiMHt  I 
Tu  n*l  om*i  pna,  de  pm  tnnne* 
J>*r»at  que  rtolell  noiu  Cgitv^, 

Salualrrorlttt. 


'  Channel  Islands,"  p.  209. 


•  IngUs'  ' 
•  Cass^e.  ^  Charroe.  *  Fini.  ^  Mottes. 

f  •*  Soiled,"  from  an  old  Celtic  word,  t¥M,  ordure. 
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•»  L*soid-«ft  fhM  Vm\t  de  m  trbtoludduie, 
QmomI  tm  t'd€hallf>  mart  et  Mine, 
Kobllc,  pore,  hnmUle  tt  Tlerge  nine, 

MElgT«l*BOCd-«Mi 

A  puM  am  d*«at  dla  rerte  bllatke,! 
Av  eaonp  dn  rent,  tu  Trats  la  tAt«, 
Etfliciiriiiali. 

**  Anv  qbmIii  mtiif I  fiq^cnM  stmififCt 
Noo^  al4tt  dn  pilals  dVerre ; 
r  B*te  MbSt  qQ*im  motte*  d*  tera 

^)pvr  font  ahrl: 
Jomt  Iktall  MmteematinAle  1 
Te  v*l0  ralatta  «t  d(b11oinlSe.i 

I/ea 


M  Cli'aaiUMllirMrt  d«  la  panTrettc  t 
Ttop  liflipUe  poor  Itredberetto 
A*  ifa  k  ranumr,  qui  U  qnette 

Entrahiaont 
JBI  lum  la  Tit,  dlflhODorAIe, 
Hontaeoie,  MaiUie,*  oubllliie, 

Aq  coin  d'un  rloD  1"** 

We  must  warn  the  reader^  how- 
trvn,  not  to  expect  in  the  patois  of  the 
Guernsey  peasant,  aoT  approach  to 
the  poritj  of  diction  which  character- 
IMS  the  aboTO  elegant  little  composi- 
tion. 

If  we  enter  now  into  a  farm-honse 
or  oottage>  we  shall  iind  the  internal 
arrangements  answer  the  external 
«ANBt.  Even  in  the  smallest  habita- 
tions it  is  rare  not  to  find  a  distinct 
room  for  day  nse ;  and  in  the  superior 
Ikrm-honse?  this  room  is  generally 
spadous  and  airy.  Everywhere  great 
friq|[ality  prevails^  especially  in  the  cu- 
linM7  department  The  ordinary  diet 
is  a  kind  of  broth  termed  soupe  ti  la 
graisse,  composed  of  vegetables,  boiled 
with  a  small  quantity  of  lard  or  bacon. 
This  is  occasionally  varied  by  a  much 
more  savoury  and  nourishing  potage, 
made  from  the  conger  eel»  which  is 
caught  in  plenty  around  the  island.  A 
substantial  meat  dinner  is  scarcely 
ever  seen,  except  on  a  few  festive  days, 
when,  however,  the  board  is  often  fur- 
nished in  a  wa^  that  would  not  dis- 
grace an  EngUsh  yeoman— beef  and 
plum-pudding  being  seldom  absent. 
Of  these  festive  occasions  the  most 
connpicnous  are,  of  course,  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  Day.  The  celebra- 
tioQ  of  Christmas  differs,  in  respect  to 
its  arrangements,  from  our  customs, 
inasmndi  as  the  night  of  ohiefest  jol- 
Uty  is  the  one  pr^edinff  Christmas 
£ve.     This   isoalled  '*!«  Longue 


Veille,"  and  none  are  so  poor  as  not  to 
distinguish  it  by  some  special  addition 
to  the  usual  evening's  meal.  All  the 
scattered  members  of  a  family  assem- 
ble, on  this  occasion,  at  the  farm  of 
its  principal  representative,  and  the 
jest,  the  story,  and  the  ''courting** are 
merrily  kept  up  to  a  late  hour.  Danc- 
ing, we  believe,  is  an  amusement  little 
congenial  to  the  Channel  Island  pea- 
santry. Mr.  Inglis  attributes  Uiis  to 
**  the  prevalence  of  sectarianism  ; " 
but  we  should  be  rather  disposed  to 
seek  a  reason  in  the  utter  absence  of  a 
musical  ear.*  We  never  remember  to 
have  heard  a  labourer  enlivening  his 
task  with  a  whistle  or  a  song,  and  we 
believe  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  na. 
tional  air  exists  among  them.  Not- 
withstanding the  cheapness  of  spirits, 
the  natives  of  Guernsey  are  grenerally 
very  temperate,  the  universal  beve- 
raffe  being  a  poor  kind  of  home-made 
cider.  But  "  la  longue  veille'*  caHs 
for  more  mirth-inspiring  potations  ;— . 
its  appropriate  drmk  is  mulled  wine, 
prepared  after  rather  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, and  invariably  handed  round  in 
coffee-cups.  The  fahr  authoress  of 
the  "  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Guide*'  has 
kiudly  ^iven  to  the  world  the  receipt 
for  this  decoction,  which  our  respon- 
sive philanthropy  bids  us  aid  her  in 
disseminating.  Those  who  have  par- 
taken of  this  Guernsey  ambrosia,  will 
not  be  surprised  that  the  subject  was 
found  too  inspiring  for  vulgar  prose  :— 

**  Some  dofTca  and  whole  einnanKm — an  onnoe  of  tb« 

last. 
Of  the  firft  joit  one  quaxtcr ;  boiled  (bat  not  boiled 

toofut) 
In  a  quart  of  cold  water,  to  a  dozen  of  wine: — 
Take  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  (don't  break  H  too 

fine)  {— 
Lei  them  stand  both  together  while  boiling  the 


You  can  taste  it  to  see  that  the  sweetness  Is  nice. 
And  the  dores   and  the  dnnamon  may  simmer 

away, 
If  you're  not  In  a  hnrty,  one  third  of  the  day. 
It  nay  then  be  poored  Into  the  wine,  and  Is  fit 
To  be  wanned  (bat  not  boiled)  when  yoo  wish  to 

drink  Iff 

The  same  excellent  authority  as- 
sures us  that "  the  good  old  Guernsey 
rule  allows  only  one  coffee-cup  full  to 
every    young  person ;    two  to  mar- 


'A\im^ 


» Te  levais.  '  Gai on.  *  On.  » Fl^trie. 

■Effeciell^.  •Sillon. 

•  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  accidentally  met  with  a  similar  remark  with 
respect  to  the  Norman  peasantry  (both,  be  it  remembered,  are  of  the  same  family). — 
Vm  St.  John's  "  Tour  in  Norraandv,"  p.  129. 

t  FWf  ••Gmde,'>.  103. 
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<ri^  MiWi  and  tisree/  or  at  utmost 
ftrar  to  each  geotleman.  (I)  Morethan 
tUsi**  she  a&89  'Ms  an  iinlawM  en- 
^emi  and  dugraeoe  the  offtnider/'  Tfae 
dnly  comment  we  wkfa  to  make  here 
ity  that  if  the  ahove  mle  is  strictfy  ad- 
liered  to.  Father  Mathew  need  neTer 
trouble  himself  to  visit  Guernsey,  it 
danhot  be  disputed,  however^  that  the 
inhabitants  oiftfaat  isUnd  are  an  ab- 
stemious race.  A  firm  belief  prevails 
'tonmg  them  that  on  Christmas  Eve^ 
precisely  as  the  dock  strikes  twelve, 
all  the  water  is  changed  into  wine,  and 
yet  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of 
any  one  having  so  much  as  si{q>ed 
this  enticing  beverage.  At  the  same 
*♦  wilchinghour/*moreover,the  Guem- 
mrj  cattle  are  said  to  kneel  down  sh- 
Ainltaneously ;  but  for  the  truth  of 
this  ass^tion  we  cannot  vonofa« 
*  Ne#  Year's  Day  is  celebrated  pretty 
much  as  with  us  ;  distinguished,  howe. 
^ver,  by  the  universal  demolition  of  a 
particular  kind  of  currant  cake,  which 
we  will  not  take  upoh  ourselves  to  re^ 
tfommond*  The  evening  of  St«  Tho^ 
mas's  Day  is  also  observed  in  Guemv 
iey  much  as  the  Scotch  celebrate  Hal» 
}ow-£'ett.  It  b  deemed  a  peculiarly 
auspicious  time  for  performing  spells 
So  find  out  the  name  of  the  truest 
lover.  Having  given  above  a  recipe^ 
of  course  more  interesting  to  the  male 
(HTrtion  of  our  readers  than  to  those  of 
the  gentler  sex,  we  hasten  hwe  to 
transeribe  a  piece  of  tnformation  espe» 
eially  adapted  for  the  latter,  viz.,  the 
spell  recommended  by  St  Thomas  as 
an  infallible  means  of  identifying  the 
future  husband : — 

*'  Take  a  golden  pippin  and  eighteen 
new  piu,  which  have  never  been  used 
or  stuck  into  paper ;  put  nine  into  the 
eye  and  nine  into  the  stem;  place  it 
under  your  pillow,  with  the  left  garter 
ronnd  it,  and  get  into  bed  backwards, 
ssying— 

"  Le  jour  de  St.  Thomu 
Jjb  plus  court,  le  plui  bM. 
Je  prie  Bleu  Joumellement 
Qull  me  fiuM  Totr,  on  domiukt, 
Celtti  qui  eera  itton  Aflumi, 
£t  le  p«7t  et  1ft  eontrde 
OS  11  ftr»M  deraeur^ 
Tel  4U*U  Nmje  ralnwral. 

Alml  eoit  11."* 

W^f  earnestly  recommend  the  above 
to  the  notice  of  all  our  fair  friends. 


Besides  these  holiday  D^stivities, 
there  are  other  oocaMOUBt  conoected 
with  labour,  when  the  fhigafi^  of  the 
Guernsey  cuisine  b  related,  although 
in  an  inferior  degree.  The  most  no- 
table of  these  minor  feats  are  that  of 
"  La  Grande  Qu^me"and  that  of  the 
<' vrmc  gathering***  Latprtmdsqneme 
is  an  old-fashioned  plougn,  of  such  gi- 
gantic  dimensions  that  itreomresfirom 
eight  to  twelve  'horses,  Asd-from  two 
to  six  bullocks  to  draw  it.  It  is 
only  used  for  parsnips,  which  at^  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  the  island*  The 
immense  team  it  requires  b  made  up 
by  contributk>ns  firom  the  Beighbour- 
ing  farmers  ;  the  plough  itse&  being 
common  property ;  and  thb  nataxmlly 
fives  rise  to  the  assembling  6f  the 
joint  proprietors  at  the  fkrm  on  wIS^ 
it  b  working,  and  their  entertainment 
thereon.  The  **vraic  gathering"  irat 
most  pecuHar  to  these  islands.  Vrai^ 
(properly  varec)  b  a  species  of  ^efitoA 
fnarmus,  found  ingreat  (juanthfes  on 
the  coast  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
so  highlv  estimated  as  a  manur*  ihA 
the  native  legislatures  have  passe^ 
laws  to  regulste  its  collection.  Trd6 
b  distinguished  into  two  classes,  fffdk 
sci^f  actually  cut  from  the  rocks,  to 
which  it  adhere^  and  vraic  f>enata,  or 
vraio  torn  up  by  the  action  of  thA 
waves,  and  drifted  on  the  beach.  ThS 
fbrmer  class  is,  of  course,  more  valu- 
able than  the  latter,  which,  as  thb 
species  only  Vegetates  while  attached, 
must  have  lost  much  of  its  fertiHsbg 

Sroperties  while  floating,  probably  for 
ays,  as  drift-weed.  The  excellcsioe 
of  this  manure  is  a£fbcted  abo  by  dM 
season  at  which  it  is  gathered.  The 
Summer  harvest  of  vrmcscilf  being  ei^ 
teemed  at  double  the  value  of  th6 
winter  harvest :  while,  with  th6  tntSe 
dptanit  the  differ^oe  b  qua^bupl^d. 
The  vraic-cutUng  in  summer  is  the 
scene  mdst  worthy  6f  a  strai^ferl  Cu- 
riosity. 

*<It  is  then,"  writes  a  native  atitiko- 
Hty,  **  that  alt  the  country-people^  unit- 
faig  hi  sets  of  two  or  three  f^riaifieei 
lads  and  lasses,  and  some  of  these  frMu 
among  the  best,  crowned  with  flowira^ 
proceed  joyously  towards  the  beach,  and 
as  the  tide  leaves,  scatter  themselves 
over  different  rocks.  The  boldssl,  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  wade  to  thd  f«r- 


♦  Vide  *♦  Ouide,^'  p.  104. 
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thMt  thai  bare  bMn  examindd  the  day 
b^iore,  a&d  where  the  trraic  is  thickest 
«Dd  longest*  and  proceed  to  cut  it  with  a 
small  kind  of  reaping-hook,  throwing  it 
in  heaps  until  the  tide  flows,  when  some 
of  the  men  begin  to  carrj  it  on  shore  on 
horseback,  at  full  speed,  from  places 
which  carts  cannot  approach.  When 
their  short  but  hard  work  is  over,  the 
young  men  lead  the  lasses  to  bathe ;  such 
a  Boenethen  presents  itself  as  must  make 
all  but  the  misanthrope's  heart  smile  with 
j»y ;  (I)  the  falls,  the  cries  of  tlie  half- 
terrified,  half-pleased  girls,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  mischief-making  boys,  who 
lead  them  into  deeper  water  than  they 
altogether  like,  form  a  scene  which  all 
enjoy.* 

The  walk  home,  all  of  them  drip* 
ping  Wet*  isf  as  may  be  imagined,  a 
vfcry  merry  one,  and  the  day  is  brought 
to  a  close  with  a  hearty  hot  supper, 
and  the  ttsual  concomitant,  mirthful. 


The  annual  quantity  of  rraic  col- 
lected is  estimated  at  about  80,000 
Idads,  Tarying  in  value  at  from  2s.  to 
t^  each,  the  whole  beine  taken  at 
jtS,000.  As  mandre^  vraic  is  either 
laid  down  in  its  original  state  (which 
it  the  only  way  of  applying  the  vraic 
Penanf),  or  in  the  form  of  ashes,  to 
whieh  the  greater  part  of  the  vraic 
seie  i$  reduced,  being  thus  first  made 
td  answer  the  purpose  of  fuel  also — no 
contemptible  saving.  Nearly  double 
the  Quantity  of  the  former  is  required 
for  tne  same  measure  of  land.  The 
active  principle  of  vraic,  as  a  manure. 
Is  ioda;  its  relative  excellence  we 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  its 
almost  exclusive  use  on  the  island 
tenders  comparison  difficult.  The 
high  favour  in  which  it  is  held  is  pro- 
lw>ly  due  to  the  deficiency  of  alkalies 
ill  the  soil  of  Guernsey.  Having  fal- 
len upoil  this  subject,  it  will  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  say  something  about 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  po- 
pulation. We  have  already  given  the 
maximum  length  and  breadth,  as  well 
as  the  form  of  the  island.  Its  terri- 
torial surface  is  calculated  at  1 5,366 
English  acres,  of  which  about  10,200 
may  be  regarded  as  under  cultivation.! 
With  us  this  would  be  looked  upon 
as  certainly  a  very  fine  estate,  but 
when  we  hear  it  coupled   with  the 


high-sounding  attributes  of  a  "  oonsti- 
ttttton,"  with  Its  **  elective  states,**  and 
"  states  of  deliberation,*'  of  "  politics," 
and  "patriotism,**  we  may,  perhaps,  feel 
inclined  to  smile.  Of  this,  however* 
anon.  The  sise  of  the  Guernsey  fkrmft 
musty  of  course,  be  proportioned  id 
the  dimensions  of  the  island  ;  the  ge^ 
neral  range  is  from  Hre  to  twenty 
English  acres ;  a  very  few  reaching  th4 
extent  of  fifty.  The  land  is  extreme^ 
ly  productive,  the  average  crops  bein^ 
wheat*  38 bushels;  hay,  3^  tons  ;  par^ 
snips,  22  ;  potatoes,  aboot  14  ton9  p^ 
acre.  Mangel  worzel  and  turnips  are 
also  cultivated  with  equal  success. The 
usual  rotation  of  crops  is,  parsnips^ 
wheat,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  thai 
giving  two  crops  of  the  last  in  five  years. 
The  parsnip  is  a  favourite  root  wiA 
the  farmers,  beinr  much  used  for  fat^ 
tening  oxen  and  pigs,  as  well  as  for  the 
winter  diet  of  milch  cows.  These 
cows  are  the  pride  of  Guernsey,  and 
are  deservedly  esteemed  in  England! 
Great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  th# 
breed  pure,  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle,  except  for  the  shkUghter-house,( 
being  strictly  prohibited  ;  and  even  H 
Jersey  cow  (which  is  of  the  same  breedj 
though  less  carefully  preserved)  will 
on  no  account  be  admitted  on  th^ 
ground  of  a  Guernsey  farmer.  Th# 
average  produce  of  the  cows  is,  one 
pound  of  butter,  or  eight  quarts  '  of 
inilk  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  lit 
summer,  instances  occur,tiow  and  then/ 
of  fifteen  pounds  of  butter  being  yielded 
by  the  same  cow  in  one  week.  This  but- 
ter is  excellent,  and  keeps  a  good  price^ 
notwithstandingthat  the  market  is  sup- 
pKed  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  both  from 
Prance  and  Holland.  The  value  of  a 
Guernsey  cow  ranges  from  £8  to  £19: 
As  little  as  one  acre  and  three  quar-r 
ters  of  good  ground  is  considered  suf- 
ficient for  its  support,  while  in  England 
the  allowance  is  nearly  double.  This 
difference  has  been  accounted  for  by 
the  practice,  universal  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  of  tethering  the  cattle,  allowing 
them  a  circle  of  about  twenty-four  feet 
in  diameter  to  feed  over,  the  end  of  the 
tether  being  attached  to  an  iron  peg, 
driven  into  the  earth,  and  shifted  a  few 
feet  four  or  five  times  a  day,  adding  each 
time  an   additional  arc  to  the  circle. 


*.  Vide  Dunoan*s  "  History  of  Guernsey,**  p.  292.  \Ibid.  p,  2B4.. 

X  This  prohibitidn  must  undoubtedly  afreet  the  price  of  meat. 
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By  this  means  the  grass  is  eaten  clean- 
er* and  less  waste  oconrs  from  treading 
it  down.  To  the  casual  obserrer  the 
jyrActice  seems  crueU  and  the  unhap« 
pj  expression  of  the  straining  animals 
certainlj  deprives  the  landscape  of  one 
of  its  rural  charms.  Although  so 
highly  favoured  in  its  cows^  Guernsey 
makes  a  proportionately  inferior  dis- 
play in  the  matter  of  horses.  It  would 
00  difficult  to  find  a  worse-formed* 
worse  ken t»  and  harder*  worked  race 
of  animalsy  unless  in  Jersey.  Their 
poor  keep  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  neitner  oats  nor  beans  are  much 
grown  00  the  island,  as  they  can  be 
imported  oheaper  than  they  can  be 
r«sed.* 

The  above  detail  of  the  fertility  of 
the  Guernsey  farm>  may  lead  to  the 
idea,  that  large  profits  must  be  made 
by  the  farmer ;  such,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  The  rent  of  land  is  enor- 
roous»  averaging  from  £5  to  £8  per 
acre  ;t  and  the  small  size,  and  infinite 
•ubdi  vision  of  property,  prohibits  the 
posaiMity  of  realizing  a«ything  like 
wealth  in  this  way.  At  the  same  time 
it  mvAt  be  borne  in  mind,  that  while 
bis  produce  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
English  farmer,  bis  expenses  are  less. 
His  household  expenses,  owing  to  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  living,  as  well  as 
to  such  trifling  benefits  as  its  free- 
trade  secures  to  the  island,  are  much 
smaller  ;  labour,  also,  is  cheaper ; 
manure  costs  him  little  beyond  the 
time  employed  in  collecting  it,  and 
taxation  is  comparatively  li^t.  The 
English  market  is  open  to  him,  on  the 
same  terms  as  to  a  native  Englishman, 
and  thus,  enjoying  these  advantages  at 
liome,  he  can  conmnand  for  his  pro- 
dace  the  artificial  prices  of  a  countrv 
highly  taxed,  and  hedged  round  with 
custom-house  regulations.  Notwith- 
itandmg  all  which,  it  must  still  be  evi- 
dent that  nothing  but  strict  frugality 
can  enable  him  to  meet  a  rent  so  enor- 
mous. That  this  frugalitv  is  a  gene- 
ral characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Channel  Islands  we  have  already 
mentioned.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  rigid 
in  Jersey  than  in  Guernsey,  approach- 


ing nearer  in  the  former  to  niggardli- 
ness, ^ile  in  the  latter  it  may  more 
accurately  be  qualified  as  parsimo- 
nious. Various  causes  contribute  to 
foster  this  characteristic  Among 
these,  their  isolated  position,  remov- 
ii^  them  from  the  influence  of  novelty, 
is  one  ;  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  of 
property,  securing  to  each  some  little 
patrimony,  or  facilitating  itsaoquifi. 
tion,  act  abo  in  the  same  direeoDn. 
But  of  these,  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, we  almll  treat  more  at 
length  wkm  we  come  to  speak  of  tiie 
''  constitution**  of  the  island* 

The  rural  population  of  GaenMey 
divides  itself  into  three  classes:  tM 
substantial  farmer,  the  amali  pro- 
I>rietor,  and  the  cottager.  TbecBs- 
tinction  between  them  is  almost  whd- 
ly  confined  to  thrir  wvridly  podtioo. 
The  standard  of  education  and  intel- 
ligence is  the  same  with  all ;  reading 
and  writiaff  is  pretty  well  universal 
but  very  little  more  than    this   de- 

free  of'^  kaowledge  is  met  with.  A 
rench  Bible,  and  a  few  tracts  in 
the  same  language,  generally  com- 
plete the  fiMnner's,  as  well  as  the  cot- 
tager's library,  from  which  it  nunr 
easily  he  divined,  Aat  shrewdoois  is 
oftener  met  with  than  intdligenoii  al- 
though, sooth  to  say,  there  is  no^reat 
superabundanoe  of  either.  The  Gueni- 
sey  peasantry  are  very  strict  dmreh  or 
(more  frequently)  chapel  goers ;  crime 
is  very  rare  among  them,  and  private 
morals  are,  within  certain  limits,  very 
pure.  Although  honest,  in  the  cri- 
minal extent  of  the  term,  the  stand- 
ard, when  it  comes  to  driving  a  bar- 
Sin,  is  a  very  slippery  one  ;  and  we 
ve  been  assured  by  a  Yory  good 
authority,  that  their  coortshipa  mt 
not  seldom  so  unplatonic,  that  tJbe 
epoch  of  ''the  happy  day*'  is  gene- 
rally regulated  by  Lucina,  rather  tiian 
Cupid.  At  the  same  time,  matters 
are  only  carried  thus  far  when  the 
''  sweetheart'*  is  a  formally  reoogeiaed 
one,  and  we  believe  that  inataBoes  of 
his  refusing  to  legalize  hta  aatjeipattd 
Ikrivileges,  are  sdmost  unknown.^ 


*  Inglis*  <*  Channel  Islands,"  Duncan's  <•  History  of  Guernsey,"  Berry's  •*  Hb- 
tory  of  Guernsey,"  under  their  respective  articles  on  agriculture. 

t  Building  land,  in  a  good  neighbourhood,  can  command  from  £500  lo  £N00 
per  acre. 

The  same  slip-shod  morality  prejpcflain  taveaal  part^  of  Bi^land — in  l>0vea- 
shira  and  Westmoreland,  for  instani^e. 
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M.  Tbi££Sj  in  faoty  became  now  the 
avowed  supporter  and  orator  of  the 
new  cabinet^  and  if  we  can  credit  the 
statements  of  M.  LoeneViemar,  receiv- 
ed two  thousand  francs  a  month  from 
the  secret  service  fund  for  his  trouble. 
His  influence  on  the  chamber,  as  well 
as  his  reputation  for  |food  faith,  were, 
however,  seriously  impaired  by  the 
reckless  precipitancy  with  which  he 
hazarded  assertions  of  facts  and  fi- 
gures. While  the  minbtry  accepted 
his  advocacy,  they  were  not  wiUing 
to  avow  the  connexion.  M.  Perier 
openly  ridiculed  the  gasconade,  rash- 
ness, and  levity  of  his  speeches,  and  did 
not  dissemble  his  vexation  when  M. 
Thiers  identified  himself  with  the  mi- 
nistry, by  using  the  first  person  in 
speaking  of  the  cabinet  measures.  On 
one  oc<^on,  when  M.  Manguin,  in 
referring  to  M.  Thiers,  spoke  of  the 
latter  as  the  orator  of  the  cabinet,  M. 
Perier  said,  in  a  contemptuous  tone, 
and  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  M. 
Thiers — "  That  thing,  an  organ  of  the 
goTernment! — OhI  M.  Manguin  wishes 
to  ridicule  us  V* 

As  an  instance  of  the  carelessness, 
to  use  the  roost  gentle  term,  which  M. 
Thiers  evinced  at  this  time,  with  re- 
gard to  the  truth  of  the  statements  he 
made  from  the  tribune,  we  may  men- 
tion one  occasion  on  which  General 
Lamarque  had  spoken  of  the  military 
forces  of  France,  and  of  other  powers, 
with  which,  it  was  well  known,  he  was 
intimately  acquainted,  from  having  kept 
up  an  active  and  extensive  correspon- 
dence with  the  eastern  states  of  Eu- 


rope. M.  Thiers,  armed,  as  usual, 
with  a  load  of  documents,  came  to  the 
chamber,  spreading  before  him  an 
enormous  chart  which  covered  the  en- 
tire bench  of  the  doctrinaires,  on  which 
he  had  planted  himself.  He  then  mount- 
ed the  tribune,  and  casting  a  sarcas- 
tic glance  at  the  opposition  benches, 
he  began  to  count  on  his  fingers  what 
the  forces  really  were,  as  he  maintained, 
which  France  had  to  fear.  So  many 
regiments  were  on  the  Rhine  ;  few  in 
number,  feeble,  with  small  complements 
of  men  ;  and  totally  destitute  of  artil- 
lery I  These  were  not  worth  men- 
tioning! He  enumerated  the  entire 
Prussian  army,  from  Aix  la  Chapelle 
to  Magdebourg ;  not  a  division  or 
company  that  be  did  not  carefully 
count,  and  the  whole  truly  amounted 
to  a  very  contemptible  force;  and 
was  this  force  to  be  held  up  as  a 
bugbear !  The  opposition  listening  to 
all  this,  and  remembering  the  many 
instances  in  which  the  speaker's  inac- 
curacies had  been  already  detected 
and  exposed,  gave  vent  to  expressions 
of  incredulity.  No  one,  however,  was 
prepared,  at  the  moment,  to  refute 
the  statement,  and  the  orator  obtained 
a  temporary  triumph.  The  next  day, 
however,  when  a  search  was  made,  it 
was  found  that  the  army  of  M.  Thiers, 
and  the  army  of  the  King  of  Pru^Ma, 
had  nothing  in  common.  But  this  dis- 
covery took  place  the  next  day,  and 
the  next  day  is  an  epoch  which  M. 
Thiers  holds  in  small  respect  or  con- 
sideration.* 

Until  the  debate  on  the  question 
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of  an  hereditary  peerage,  M.  Thiers 
must  be  regarded  as  floundering 
through  a  succession  of  failures  as  a 
parliamentary  speaker.  It  is  true 
that  there  were  now  and  then  momen- 
tary flashes  of  success,  but  he  had  es- 
tablished no  influence  ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, he  had  excited  much  redicule  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition,  and  even 
those,  in  whose  favour  he  spoke,  ac- 
cepted his  advocacy  with  a  certain 
shyness  and  reserve,  and  as  though 
they  were  ashamed  of  the  connexion. 

The  debate  on  the  peerage  was  the 
crisis  of  his  parliamentary  life.  He 
evidently  intended  that  it  should  be  so. 
From  what  we  have  formerly  stated, 
and  from  some  of  the  quotations  we 
have  given  from  his  writings,  as  a 
journalist,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  beau  ideal  of  government  which  he 
bad  set  before  his  mind  was  the  Bri- 
tish. The  sovereign,  the  higher  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  representatives  of 
the  people ;  these  elements  were  essen- 
tial to  the  system  of  his  admiration. 
He  would  have  France  copy  this. 
The  sense  of  the  country  was,  how* 
ever,  opposed  to  the  principle  of  he- 
reditary legislators. 

The  question  of  the  constitution  of 
the  peerage  had  been  postponed  on  the 
settlement  of  the  government,  after  the 
revolution  of  July.  It  was  left  for 
future,  and  more  mature,  and  dispas- 
lionate  discussion,  than  it  could  re- 
ceive in  the  confusion  which  necessa- 
rily followed  the  fall  of  one  dynasty, 
and  the  establishment  of  another. 
The  hour  had  now  arrived  when  it 
became  necessary  Anally  to  set  this 
important  question  at  rest — Is  the 
legislative  power  conferred  on  a  peer 
to  descend  to  his  heir,  or  is  it  to 
determine  with  the  deaUi  of  him  on 
whom  the  royal  will  has  conferred  it  ? 

The  head  of  the  cabinet,  Casimir 
Perier  declared  his  conviction  that 
the  principle  of  inheritance  should  be 
adopted,  but,  like  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Peel,  in  the  case  of  Catho- 
lic Emancipation,  he,  at  the  same  time, 
admitted,  that  in  the  actual  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  feeling  in  the  country 
its  adoption  was  impracticable.  With 
an  opinion,  therefore,  against  the  mea- 
sure, he,  nevertheless,  proposed  to  the 
chamber  that  the  peerage  should  only 
be  enjoyed  for  life  ;  that  the  principle 
of  an  hereditary  peerage  should  be  re- 
nounced in  France. 


M.  Thiers,  on  this  occasion,  deli- 
vered a  speech,  in  many  respects,  re- 
markable. Admitting  that  he  was  a 
supporter  of  the  cabinet,  secretly  paid, 
and,  therefore,  bound,  in  general,  to 
advocate  its  measures,  on  this  particu- 
lar question,  it  is  apparent,  from  whit 
we  have  just  stated,  that  he  was  free. 
It  was,  in  fact,  an  open  question.  He 
knew  the  predominant  feeling  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  chamber,  and  was 
well  aware  that  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple could  not  be  maintained.  Tet 
he  took  the  unpopular  side  ;  and,  not 
satisfied  with  speaking  in  favour  of 
the  hereditary  principle,  voted  in  hr- 
vour  of  it,  thus  going  farther  even  than 
the  president  of  the  council  himself 
went. 

It  was  evident,  al  we  have  abea^ 
said,  that  M.  Thiers  intended  to  pro- 
duce a  great  impression  on  this  occa- 
sion. For  eight  days  previously  his 
speech  was  talked  of  in  the  Chamber, 
and  announced  in  the  newspapers.  It 
was  known,  in  short,  that  a  perfor- 
mance of  no  common  order  was  de- 
signed, and  expectation  was  on  tiptoe. 
M.  Thiers,  contrary  to  his  custom, 
arrived  early  in  the  house.  It  was  ob- 
served that  more  than  usual  care  had 
been  bestowed  upon  his  external  man, 
and  that  especially  he  wore  gloves  I  It 
was  evident  that  he  was  going  to  pro- 
duce a  profound  impression.  At  laal^ 
he  ascended  the  tribune  with  a  sk»v 
and  deliberate  step,  but  with  the  sir 
of  negligence  of  one  who  is  about  to 
discharge  some  common  task^  whi^ 
gives  him  neither  trouble  nor  sidici- 
tude.  He  stood  for  some  time  silent 
endeavouring  by  his  manner  to  impose 
a  silence  on  the  chamjber  which  it  had 
not  usually  aocordedto  him.  Atlen^gtl^ 
by  the  interposition  of  some  members 
friendly  to  him,  the  house  was  hushed. 
From  the  first,  it  was  evident  that*  in 
all  respects,  the  orator  had  undo-gone 
a  revolution.  He  used  no  manimrip^ 
referred  to  no  notes.  His  delivery^ 
gesticulation,  and  even  his  personal  at- 
titude in  the  tribune,  were  all  different 
from  what  they  had  ever  before  been. 
It  was  apparent  that  he  was  goings  to 
try  a  new  style  of  eloquence ;  that  bt 
had  laid  aside  his  prelections  on  bia- 
tory,  and  his  pompous  rhetoric,  and 
had  adopted  that  familiar  and  collo- 
quial style  which  prevails  generallj  in 
tne  British  House  of  Conunons ;  in  a 
word,  instead  of  the  classical  eloqu^ice 
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in  which  hitherto  he  had  had  sach  in- 
different  success,  he  was  trying  the 
conversational  style.  He  endeavoured 
to  make  the  house  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  this  style  of  speaking,  hy  telling  it 
that  this  was  an  assembly  of  sensible 
men,  and  not  an  ancient  forum.  Throw- 
ing off  the  toga  in  which  hitherto  he 
had  robed  himself  when  he  ascended 
the  tribune,  he  was  there  in  his  indi- 
vidual person  as  he  had  met  and  chatted 
separately  with  the  deputies  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. The  speech  he  delivered 
on  this  occasion  had  certainly  been  de- 
liberately composed  and  written.  Its 
complete  structure  and  plan,  and  its 
very  language,  were  evidence  of  this. 
The  reasoning  formed  a  chain,  the  ar- 
tificial connexion  and  regularity  of 
which  were  very  imperfectly  concealed 
by  the  tone  of  conversation  in  which 
the  speaker  endeavoured  to  dress  them 
up,  and  by  the  episodes  and  historical 
anecdotes  with  which  he  so  elaboi;ately 
adorned  them.  His  speech  on  this  oc- 
casion occupied  four  hours.  His  voice, 
naturally  feeble,  failed  in  the  middle  of 
it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  con- 
siderable pause  to  recover  strength 
before  be  could  proceed. 

This  speech  was  listened  to  by  the 
chamber,  and  at  the  period  of  his  par- 
liamentary life  at  which  he  delivered 
it,  that  was  a  great  point  gained,  for 
the  same  could  scarcely  be  said  of  any 
of  his  former  orations.  M.  Thiers  had 
still  much  to  learn  of  parliamentary 
tactics.  He  was  still  unable  to  carry 
his  audience  with  him.  He  produced 
an  effect,  it  is  true ;  and  that,  pro- 
bably, was  all  he  expected  to  do.  But 
be  dUd  nothing  for  the  question  under 
debate.  The  success  he  attained  was 
bis  own,  and  not  that  of  his  cause. 
His  speech  amused  all,  and  was  ad- 
mired by  many  ;  but  it  persuaded 
none.  M.  Guizot,  who  then  far 
surpassed  him  as  a  master  of  par- 
liamentary eloquence,  would  fasten 
upon  some  one  great  principle,  some 
prominent  idea,  and  by  presenting  it 
to  his  audience  in  various  points  of 
view,  render  the  dullest  minds  familiar 
with  it,  until  he  would  make  them  be- 
lieve the  principle  was  their  own.  This 
is  peculiarly  the  art  '^of  a  professor, 
and  hence  the  success  of  M.  Guizot 
in  its  application.  M.  Thiers,  on  the 
contrary,  would  crowd  into  his  speech 
sach  a  diversity  of  topics,  so  intermin- 
gled with  anecdotes   and  historiettes, 


that  his  discourse  resembled  a  piece  of 
mosuc,  very  dazzling  to  the  eye,  but 
having  little  to  engage  the  more  re- 
flective powers  of  the  understanding. 
While  the  one  orator  would  reproduce 
the  same  leading  idea  in  many  speeches, 
the  other  would  crowd  a  plurality  of 
leading  ideas  into  a  single  speech.  In 
leaving  the  house  after  hearing  M. 
Guizot,  the  deputies  went  home  think- 
ing of  the  subject;  in  leaving  the 
house,  after  hearing  M.  Thiers,  they 
went  home  thinking  of  the  man. 

This  speech  on  the  peerage  was 
characterised  both  by  the  good  and 
bad  qualities  which  were  so  apparent 
in  the  eloquence  of  M.  Thiers ;  but 
the  former  were  more  than  usually 
conspicuous,  and  the  latter  were  less 
than  usually  offensive. 

As  usual,  he  exhausted  the  subject. 
He  took  up  in  succession  all  the  com- 
mon and  popular  objections  on  the 
score  of  the  unreasonableness  of  here- 
ditary legislators,  and  replied  to  them, 
first  on  general  grounds,  and  then  by 
arguments  derived  from  the  experience 
recorded  in  history.  He  maintained 
that  the  existence  of  hereditary  rank 
was  a  principle  inherent  in  human  so- 
ciety ;  that  whenever  in  popular  com- 
motions its  extinction  was  attempted, 
it  was  sure  to  reappear.  He  gave  as 
an  example  the  creation  of  hereditary 
titles  and  rank  under  the  Empire ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  disputed  the  ir- 
rationality of  the  principle  of  an  here- 
ditary branch  of  the  legislature.  What 
is  the  objection  to  it  ?  That  intellec- 
tual endowments  were  not  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  and  that,  therefore, 
a  house  of  lords  may  ultimately  de- 
generate into  a  house  of  fools  I  But 
he  contended,  in  the  first  place,  that 
although  intelligence  does  not  ^ways 
descend,  traditions  do  ;  and  that  we 
find  men  descended  from  high  families 
prompted  by  traditions  to  a  course  of 
conduct  to  which  inferior  ranks  could 
only  be  conducted  by  reason.  Besides, 
although  it  be  true  that  talent  does 
not  descend  from  father  to  son,  and 
therefore  in  an  hereditary  monarchy 
the  crown  may  descend  on  a  head  but 
feebly  endowed  by  nature,  this  cannot 
happen  with  a  body  consisting  of  se- 
veral hundred  individuals.  Among 
the  families  of  three  hundred  peers  a 
fair  average  of  intelligence  will  always 
be  found.  *'  If,'*  said  the  speaker, 
**  wise  fathers  sometimes  beget  foolish 
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8ODS9  it  happens  also  that  foolish  fa- 
thers sometimes  heget  wise  ones."  As 
examples  of  the  descent  of  mental  en- 
dowments in  the  same  family,  he  pro- 
duced the.  instances  of  the  Medici  and 
Lord  Chatham.  Here  he  indulged  his 
propensity  for  historical  anecdote,  and 
amused  the  house  with  the  (well  known 
in  England)  story  of  the  younger  Pitt 
heing  put  upon  the  tahle,  at  six  years 
old,  to  recite,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  company,  passages  from  the  ce- 
lebrated speeches  of  English  orators. 
While  he  was  relating  this,  it  was  im- 
possible for  those  who  listened  to  him, 
and  saw  him,  to  avoid  comparing  M. 
Thiers  himself  with  the  boy  he  de- 
scribed. His  diminutive  stature,  which 
left  his  head  alone  visible  over  the 
marble  of  the  tribune;  his  childish 
shrill  voice,  his  provincial  accent,  and 
the  eternal  sing-song  with  which  he 
delivered  his  periods — the  volubility 
with  which*  he  poured  forth  those  pas- 
sages of  history  with  which  his  me- 
mory had  been  stored — all  irresistibly 
suggested  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
saw  and  heard  him,  that  he  was  "  him- 
self the  great  sublime  he  drew" — that 
he  was,  in  fact,  himself  the  surprising 
boy,  mounted  before  the  company  to 
astonish  them  with  the  prodigies  of  a 
precocious  memory  1 

Yet  this  speech,  with  all  its  defects, 
estublbhed  the  reputation  of  M.  Thiers 
in  the  chamber,  and  enabled  the  clear- 
sighted to  recognize  in  him  one  who 
must,  before  the  liaise  of  much  time, 
rise  to  eminence  in  the  affiiirs  of  the 
state.  This  speech  was  delivered  in 
October,  1831,  M.  Thiers  being  then 
in  his  thirty-fourth  year. 

On  the  division  of  the  chamber  on 
the  question,  whether  the  hereditary 
principle  should  be  recognized  in  the 
peerage,  there  were  in  favour  of  it  only 
forty  votes,  against  it  three  hundred 
and  eighty-six ;  a  striking  manifesta- 
tion of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
France  upon  the  question,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  head  of 
the  cabinet  was,  from  strong  convic- 
tion, in  favour  of  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple. 

M.  Thiers  had  now,  so  to  speak, 
gained  the  ear  of  the  chamber,  and, 
with  his  usual  restless  activity,  he  took 
full  advantage  of  his  success.  He  spoke 
frequently.  The  house  served  him  as 
an  arena  for  his  oratorical  gymnastics, 
and  he  was  listened  to  with  increased 


willingness^  and  obvious  interest.  His 
physi^  defects,  and  prorinciaMlsfia- 
vors  were  either  forgotten  or  ttention- 
ed  only  as  augmenting  the  wonders 
accomplished  by  hb  talent inhavinganr- 
mounted  disadvantages,  under  which 
ordinary  men  would  have  succumbed. 
Finance  was  a  favourite  subject  of  dis- 
cussion with  him,  and  he  had  some  cre- 
dit for  practical  knowledge  of  its  ad- 
ministrative details,  from  his  loi^  and 
intimate  connexion  with  the  Baron 
Louis. 

Among  the  intellectual  feats  ascrib- 
ed to  him,  we  shall  mention  one  which 
he  performed  about  the  period  at  wfaidi 
we  are  now  arrived.  In  January,  1B32, 
the  chamber  had  been  engaged  in  the 
discussion  of  a  project  of  law  upon  the 
intermarriage  of  persons  with  their 
wives*  sisters,  or  husbands'  brothers. 
M.  Thiers,  at  this  time,  was  named  as 
the  reporter  of  the  committee  on  the 
budget ;  and  the  state  of  the  country 
was,  at  the  moment,  such  that  the  re- 
port must  necessarily  have  been  a  work 
of  great  length  and  complexity.  He 
expected  that  the  debate  we  have  jost 
referred  to,  would  have  been  protracted 
to  a  considerable  length,  and  postponed 
accordingly  the  commencement  of  his 
report.  It  happened,  unexpectedly, 
however,  that  the  debate  on  the  mar- 
riage question  was  suddenly  brongfat 
to  a  close  on  the  22nd  January,  the 
day  on  which  it  commenced,  and  tiM 
report  on  the  budget  was  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  23rd.  To  write  a  re- 
port, so  voluminous,  in  a  single  night, 
was  a  mechanical  impossibility,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  mental  part  of  the  pro- 
cess. What  was  to  be  done  ?  Snob 
reports  are  always  prepared  in  writins^ 
and  read  to  the  chamber,  for  this 
obvious  reason,  that,  although  neces- 
sarily the  composition  of  an  individoai 
member  of  the  committee,  they  are,  in 
fact,  supposed  to  proceed,  and  do 
really  possess  the  sanction  of  all  the 
members  of  the  committee,  as  weH 
as  of  that  individual  member  who  is 
more  especially  charged  with  their 
composition.  M.  Thiers,  however, 
pressed  by  the  exigency  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  not  sorry  to  find  an  oocasioB 
for  playing  off  a  parliamentary  ttmr  de 
force,  went  down  to  the  chamber  on 
the  morning  of  the  23rd,  presented 
himself  in  the  tribune,  and  apologis- 
inff  to  the  chamb^  for  bebg  com- 
pelled to  d^>art  from  the  usage  of  the 
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house,  by  the  unexpectedly  early  period 
at  which  the  report  was  called  tor,  in 
giving  a  viva  voce  and  unwritten  re- 
port, he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  sub- 
ject, aided  only  by  a  few  numerical 
memoranda,  and  delivered  a  speech  of 
four,  hours*  duration,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed and  exhausted  every  topic  bear- 
ing on  the  matter  of  the  budget.  He 
plunged  with  the  most  ready  and  vo- 
luble fluency  into  financial,  political* 
and  administrative  details,  unfolded 
with  a  logical  perspicuity,  and  arith- 
metical order  and  precision,  and  inter- 
mingled with  bursts  of  picturesque  ora- 
tory, with  which  he  astonished  and 
confounded  the  chamber.  History, 
politics,  public  economy,  questions  of 
national  security  and  progress,  were 
passed  in  succession,  before  his  won- 
dering hearers,  like  scenes  exhibited  in 
a  magic  lantern.  As  usual,  no  topic 
was  omitted — every  question  was  mar- 
shalled in  its  proper  place  and  order, 
and  the  house,  nevertheless,  exhibited 
no  signs  of  fatigue ;  they  hung  upon 
his  words.  On  several  occasions,  in 
pauses  of  his  speech,  after  he  had  con- 
tinued speaking  for  nearly  three  hours, 
they  invited  him  to  rest,  not  from 
fatigue  on  their  part,  but  from  appre- 
hension of  his  physical  powers  being 
exhausted.  '^  Reposez-vous  un  pen," 
exclaimed  several  deputies.  He  pro- 
ceeded, however,  to  the  close  without 
suspension. 

The  budget  was  at  this  moment  a 
question  of  the  hiehest  importance. 
The  country  was  placed  between  the 
dangers  of  K>reign  war  and  the  disas- 
ters of  civil  broils.  M.  Thiers  deli- 
vered from  the  tribune  a  complete  ta- 
bleau of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
state,  past  and  present,  mingling  the 
details  with  frequent  bursts  of  sponta- 
neous eloquence.  Behind  hb  demands 
for  supplies  he  exhibited  the  question 
of  life  or  death  of  the  country. 

Throughout  this  session,  M.  Thiers 
was  the  extra-official  champion  of  the 
ministry,  and  altogether  the  most  pro- 
minent debater  in  the  chamber.  The 
cholera  broke  out  in  Parbin  the  spring, 
and  on  the  close  of  the  chamber  M. 
Thiers,  exhausted  by  his  exertions  and 
willing,  probably,  to  retire  from  the 
epidemic,  started  on  a  tour  to  Italy. 
On  the  16th  of  May,  Casimir  Perier 
sunk  under  the  cholera,  and  the  pre- 


miership became  vacant,  by  which 
event  it  was  apparent  that  a  reconsti- 
tution  of  the  cabinet  must  ensue.  The 
part  which  M.  Thiers  had  played  in 
the  session  which  had  just  closed,  was 
too  important  to  allow  him  to  be  over- 
looked in  the  composition  of  the  new 
cabinet,  and  he  was  invited  to  return 
to  Paris. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session, 
popular  disturbances  took  place  in 
various  quarters,  and  repressive  laws 
against  tumultuous  assemblies  were 
passed,  which,  like  the  other  measures 
of  the  cabinet,  were  advocated  hj  M. 
Thiers.  The  removal  oi  the  president 
of  the  council,  and  the  temporary  in- 
action of  the  government,  consequent 
upon  the  state  of  ministerial  transition 
which  followed,  augmented  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  forming  a  new  cabinet,  em- 
boldened the  malcontents.  Among 
those  who  fell  under  the  effects  of  the 
prevalent  epidemic  at  that  moment 
was  General  Lamarque.  His  funeral 
was  the  occasion  of  the  assemblage  of 
the  republican  party  in  vast  numbers, 
and  an  accidental  circumstance,  like  a 
spark  falling  in  a  magazine  of  gun- 
powder, caused  on  this  occasion  a 
general  emeute  of  the  city  and  the 
Faubourgs. 

A  measure  was  proposed  by  M. 
Thiers,  in  this  emergency,  which,  in 
after  years,  cast  great  and  general 
obloquy  on  his  name,  and  for  which, 
until  very  lately,  no  defence  or  expla- 
nation on  his  part  has  been  offered  by 
himself  or  his  fHends.  On  his  propo- 
sition, the  city  of  Paris  was  deoliurea  in 
a  state  of  siege— a  measure  of  an  ex- 
treme kind,  which  could  only  be  ex- 
cused by  public  disturbances  of  a 
much  more  serious  and  extensive  kind 
than  those  which  then  prevailed. 

The  explanation  or  apology,  if  it 
can  be  called  so,  is  to  the  effect,  that 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection 
on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Ge- 
neral Lamarque,  Paris  was  a  prey  to 
the  greatest  anxiety;  that  it  seemed 
to  all  well-disposea  persons  that  the 
Revolution  of  July  was  about  to  be 
recommenced.  The  Faubourgs  had 
risen,  armed  as  one  man,  the  red  flag 
had  been  unfurled;  blood  had  been 
shed.  At  the  moment  the  insurrec- 
tion was  at  its  height,  as  it  is  now 
said,*  M.  Thiers  advised  that,  in  order 
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to  OppoM  the  exoeiBM  which  were 
bfeaJdjdg  out  with  iideqnate  energy, 
tile  capital  should  be  declared  in  a 
etate  of  siege.  But  it  was  not  until 
alter  the  emeute  had  been  suppress- 
ed, and  tranquillity  had  been  re-estab- 
blishedi  that,  without  any  assigned  mo- 
dve,  this  measure  was  put  in  force. 
To  the  astonishment  of  all,  excep- 
tional tribunals  were  at  the  same  time 
established  for  the  trial  of  the  accused. 
Sentence  of  death  having  been  pro- 
nounced against  one  individual  by  tfiese 
illegal  courts,  it  was  set  aside  upon  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Cassation.  The 
ordonnance  declaring  the  capital  in  a 
state  of  siege  was  soon  after  with- 
drawn, and  the  reeord  of  that  mea- 
sure, say  the  defenders  of  M.  Thiers, 
only  remains  as  an  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  groundless  chimera,  and 
ft  barren  menace  on  the  part  of 
power* 

^  Meanwhile  the  chambers  being  about 
fa  assemble,  the  reoonstruction  of  the 
cabinet  was  indispensable  and  pressing, 
and  many  and  intricate  were  the  in- 
trigues  by  which  that  process  was  ob- 
struoted.  .  The  personal  interference 
of  the  sovereign  in  the  administration, 
which  has  since  been  so  loudly  com- 
plained of, was  beginning  already  to  ma- 
nifest itself.  The  elder  Dupin  was  in- 
vited to  join  the  new  ministry,  but  he 
ol^jeoted  to  assume  joint  responsibility 
with  MM.  Sebastiani  and  Montalivet, 
who  bad  been  understood  to  be  two 
obsequious  instruments  of  the  royid 
wiU.  The  chief  dhficnlty,  however, 
was  to  And  a  head  for  the  new  cabinet 
to  replace  M.  Perier.  Several  eminent 
men  there  were,  but  not  one  to  whom 
all  the  others  would  voluntarily  submit 
to  be  subordinate.  In  the  alienee  of 
statesmanlike  eminence,  it  was  there- 
fbre  proposed  to  place  Marshal  Soult 
In  the  president's  chair,  whose  great 
military  reputation,  like  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellinffton,  none  could  dis- 
pute. It  was  finally  settled,  accordingly, 
that  under  the  marshal's  presidency  a 
ministry  should  be  formed,  excluding 
MM.  Sebastiani  and  Montalivet,  the 
personal  friends  of  the  king,  and  con- 
sisting of  MM.  Bouthe,  De  Rigny, 
Humann,  the  Due  de  Broglie,  and 
Comte  D'Argont,  with  M.  Thiers  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  M.  Guizot 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  This 
cabinet  is  known  in  the  history  of  the 
day  as  the  ministry  of  the  Uth  Octo- 


ber, and  it  constituted  ^e  lainiatanal 
debut  of  M.  Thiers. 

The  advent  of  M.  Thiers  to  power 
was  signalized  by  two  remarkable 
events,  in  the  accomplishment  of  one 
at  least  of  which  the  exdurive  merit 
or  demerit  must  be  accorded  to  him. 
These  were,  the  capture  of  the  Duchess 
of  Berri,  and  the  almost  amultaaeoos 
capture  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp. 
By  the  latter,  the  Belgian  question  was 
set  at  rest,  and  by  the  former,  all  the 
surviving  hopee  of  the  elder  Bourbons 
were  laid  in  the  grave.  As  the  mea- 
sures which  terminated  in  this  latter 
event  were  conducted  personaUy  and 
exclusively  by  M.  Thiers,  we  shall 
here  relate  them  at  length. 

The  Duchess  of  Berri  was  known  to 
be  concealed  in  La  Vendee,  or  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  resolved  that  she  should  be- 
come his  captive.  With  this  view  he 
ordered  all  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  poUce  of  that  country, 
fVom  whom  he  could  hope  to  gain  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  successively 
to  Paris.  The  city  of  Nantes  was 
supposed  to  be  the  plaoe  of  oonced- 
ment  of  the  princess.  M.  Biaurice 
Duval,  known  for  his  official  ability, 
was  named  prefect  of  the  place,  with  a 
body  of  the  most  able  and  active  sub- 
ordinates. To  the  various  officials, 
who  had  been  commanded  to  attend  at 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  M.  Thiers 
held  a  decided  and  unequivocal  tone. 
The  princess  must  be  seized,  but 
without  resorting  to  the  least  violence. 
''  No  fire-arms  must  be  borne  by  those 
in  quest  of  her.  It  is  impossible  to 
foresee  the  effects  of  fire-arms;  other 
weapons  are  under  the  more  complete 
control  of  those  who  use  them.  There 
must  be  no  killing,  no  wounding.  If 
you  are  fired  on,  do  not  return  the 
fire.  The  duchess  must  be  taken  un- 
hurt. In  a  word,  we  desire  to  take 
the  Due  d*Enghien,  but  not  to  shoot 
him."    Such  were  the  instructions. 

Great  difficulties,  however,  still  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  information 
which  had  been  collected  was  of  a 
vague  and  uncircumstantial  nature. 
Fortune,  however,  to  which  M.  Thiers, 
like  Napoleon,  has  been  so  frequently 
indebted,  did  not  desert  him  in  this 
emergency.  An  anonymous  letter  ar- 
rived one  day  at  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  addressed  to  hfan,  in  wfaidi 
he  was  told  that  a  person  who  was  on- 
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known  to  hiffl  had  difdosares  to  make 
of  the  highest  importance,  relatmg  to 
her  RoyS  Highness  the  Duohess  of 
Berriy  and  that  if  he  wonld  go  un- 
attended id>out  nine  o'clock  that  even- 
ing to  a  certain  road,  called  the  Allees 
dee  VeuTes,  branching  from  the  main 
road  of  the  Champs  £ljs6es,  he  would 
there  obtain  means  of  procuring  all 
the  information  he  desired  relating  to 
die  duchess. 

Such  an  epistlei  it  may  be  easily 
conceivedi  was  well  calculated  to  pique 
the  curiosity  of  so  lively  a  mind  as 
that  of  M.  Thiers.  Yet  the  place  and 
the  hour,  and  the  conditions  annexed 
to  the  invitation,  were  not  without 
^nger.  At  that  time,  the  part  of  the 
Champs  Elys^  which  was  named, 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  haunt 
of  robbers  and  assassins.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  sent  agents  of 
the  police  there,  or  to  have  gone  un- 
der their  protection.  But  in  that  case 
would  the  informant  venture  to  ap- 
pear ?  There  was  reason  for  hesita- 
tion, but  so  much  was  at  stake  that 
the  minister  decided  to  take  his  chance 
of  the  danger. 

He  accordingly  ordered  his  carriage 
to  draw  up  in  the  main  avenue  of  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Allies  des  Veuves,  where  he  descended 
ftom  it,  and  walked  alone  to  the  ap- 
pointed spot.  Arrived  there,  an  indi- 
^dual  emerged  from  among  the  trees, 
and,  addressing  him  by  his  name,  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  the  writer  of 
the  anonymous  letter.  This  was  the 
man  Diets,  who  afterwards  gained  an 
infomous  celebrity. 

The  traitor  assumed  an  humble  and 
respectful  tone.  It  was  the  humility 
of  baseness. 

It  soon  appeared  that  Dietz  was 
the  depository  of  important  secrets. 
He  had  been  employed  as  the  confi- 
dential bearer  of  despatches  between 
the  exiled  princes  and  those  absolute 
powers  which  favoured  their  preten- 
sions, and  had  even  been  the  recipient 
of  favours  from  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
He  was  now  about  to  sell  the  secrets 
of  his  benefactors  to  their  enemies. 
M.  Thiers  could  not  esteem  the  wretch, 
but  he,  nevertherless,  made  him  his 
tool. 

Conducted  to  the  hotel  of  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  interior,  and  dazaled  by 
th«  splendour  which  he  saw  around 
him,  his  cupidity  was  excited  by  the 


hope  of  gain,  and  he  at  once  placed 
himself  at  the  disposition  of  the  mi- 
nister. M.  Thiers  ordered  the  com- 
missary of  police,  Joly,  to  conduct 
him  to  Nantes,  and  tliere  take  suoh 
steps  as  might  seem  best  suited  to 
the  attainment  of  the  desired  object. 
When  they  arrived  at  Nantes,  they 
put  up  at  the  Hotel  des  France,  Diets 
assuming  the  name  of  M.  Gonaague. 
He  immediately  transmitted  informa- 
tion of  his  arrival  to  the  duchess,  in- 
forming her  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  the  bearer  of  important  des- 
patches. M.  Dng^igny  was  commis- 
sioned by  her  in  reply  to  see  Diets, 
f^om  whom  he  received  a  private  sig- 
nal agreed  on  previously.  Divided 
cards  of  address  were  exchanged  be- 
tween M.  Duguigny  and  the  traitor, 
and  no  doubt  remained  of  his  identity. 
In  fine.  Diets  was  introduced  by  Du- 
guigny into  a  house,  where  he  had  a 
long  conference  with  the  duchess.  H^ 
soon  after  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
appointment  with  her  for  a  second  hi- 
terview,  which  was  fixed  for  the  6th 
November. 

On  this  day  he  had  agreed  to  betray 
his  mistress,  but  at  the  last  hour  his 
resolution  gave  way,  and  he  desired  to 
retract.  Instead  of  the  duchess  he 
offered  to  deliver  up  Marshal  Bour- 
mont,  with  whom  also  he  had  an  inter- 
view ;  but  M.  Thiers  declined  this, 
saying,  that  he  had  no  wish  to  take  a 
prisoner  whom  he  would  be  compelled 
to  shoot.  Diets,  still  reooilinff  with 
remorse  from  the  odious  part  he  had 
undertaken,  now  offered  to  deliver  up 
the  correspondence  of  the  du(4iess. 
It  was  too  late,  however.  He  had 
advanced  too  far  to  retreat,  and  was 
compelled  to  fulfil  his  engagement. 

He  at  length  proceed^  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  was  admitted  to  her 
royal  highness,  with  whom  he  had  a 
long  interview,  during  which  there 
were  no  bounds  to  the  expression  of 
his  gratitude,  and  he  withdrew,  leav- 
ing his  mistress  more  deeply  than  ever 
impressed  with  his  fidelity  and  devo- 
tion. This  was  the  more  singular, 
because,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  he 
tried  during  the  interview,  by  certain 
equivocal  expressions,  to  awaken  her 
suspicions. 

He  had  scarcely  withdrawn  before 
the  house,  surrounded  by  soldiers,  was 
forcibly  entered  by  the  Agents  of  the 
poUoe,  pistol  in  hand.     The  duchess. 
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Mademoiselle  de  KersabieCf  and  MM. 
Maynard  and  Guibourg  had  only  time 
to  take  refage  in  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment previously  prepared,  by  forming 
a  cell  in  the  wall,  1>ehind  the  fireplace, 
which  was  covered  by  the  iron  plate 
which  formed  the  back  of  the  chimney. 

The  house  was  to  all  appearance 
deserted;  but  the  information  given 
by  Dietz  was  so  clear  and  precise, 
that  no  doubt  existed  of  the  presence 
of  the  duchess  within  its  walls.  A 
number  of  masons,  and  some  soldiers 
of  the  sapeurs  and  pompiers  were 
therefore  summoned,  and  the  work  of 
demolition  was  commenced.  A  fire 
was  lighted  in  the  chimney,  behind 
which  was  the  cell  in  which  the  four 
persons  were  squeezed  together,  the 
space  being  barely  enough  to  allow 
them  to  stand  side  bv  side.  A  small 
hole  was  provided  in  the  chimney  plate, 
at  which  each  in  turn,  applying  the 
mouth,  took  air.  But  the  plate  soon 
became  intensely  heated  by  the  fire 
lighted  by  the  soldiers  in  the  chimney, 
and  the  cell  was  converted  into  a  fur- 
nace!  " 

^Mademoiselle  Kersabiec,  unable 
longer  to  suffer  the  torture  to  which 
she  was  exposed,  was  at  length  forced 
by  her  asony  to  utter  a  cry.  M.  Gui- 
bourff,  thereupon,  struck  with  his  foot 
the  fSate,  which  is  stated  to  have  be- 
come nearly  red  hot,  and  the  party 
surrendered  themselves. 

The  mother  of  the  legitimate  heir 
to  the  throne  of  the  gpreatest  kingdom 
of  the  European  continent,  pale,  and 
almost  expiring,  advanced  to  General 
Dermoncourt,  saying — **  General,  I 
deliver  myself  to  your  loyalty."  **  Ma- 
dame," replied  the  general,  **  you  are 
under  the  safeguard  of  French  ho- 
nour.'* 

This  constituted,  in  effect,  the  de- 
nouement of  the  drama  of  La  Vendee. 
The  civil  war  was  concluded,  and  the 
cabinet  obtained  a  bloodless  triumph. 
Soon  afterwards  the  government  at- 
tempted, with  like  success,  another 
coup  de  mam  in  Belgium.  The  citadel 
of  Antwerp  was  bombarded,  and  it 
surrendered,  and  the  independence  of 
Belgium,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
its  almost  inevitable  alliance  with 
Frimce,  was  secured. 

In  the  parliamentary  recess  in  which 
these  events  occurred,  M.  Thiers  re- 
ceived the  highest  honour  which  could 
be  conferred  on  him  as  an   author. 


He  was  elected  a  member  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Institut  which  represents 
literature  and  history. 

On  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1834,  the  cabinet,  of  which  be  was,  if 
not  the  head,  certainly  the  most  con- 
spicuous member,  met  the  chamber, 
strengthened  by  the  two  great  suc- 
cesses which  we  have  just  adverted  to 
— the  pacification  of  La  Vendee,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch  forces  from 
Belgium.  A  large  majority  was  the 
almost  inevitable  consequence. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Uth  of  October,  18di, 
a  question  respecting  the  ministry 
of  the  Interior  was  raised  between 
M.  Thiers  and  M.  Argout;  a  sort 
of  competition  arose  between  these 
statesmen.     It  was  proposed,  not  alto- 

f  ether  in  joke,  that  the  question  should 
e  settled  hy  lot !  and  it  is  said  that 
M.  Thiers,  trusting  to  the  good  for- 
tune which  seemed  to  preside  over  his 
course,  was  not  indisposed  to  acquiesce 
in  such  a  proceeding.     The  good  sense 
of  the  king  intervened,  and  averted 
such  a  cause  of  ridicule    from    the 
cabinet.     The  Hotel  of  the  Interior 
was  assigned  to  M.  Thiers,  but  the 
principal  functions  of  the  office  were 
annexed  to  that  of  Commerce  and  Pob- 
Uc  Works,  which  was  conferred  on  his 
competitor.       This    departure    from 
established    usage,    united    widi    an 
alleged  disgust    at   the    exercise   df 
duties,  in  a  great  degree  confined  to 
the  telegraph,    the   police,    and  the 
secret  service,  g^ve,  as  is  represented 
by  his  friends,  disgust  to  M.  Thiers, 
and  he  resigned  the  office  which  he 
held    nominally,    and    accepted    the 
ministry    of    Commeroe   and   Public 
Works.     No  sooner  installed  in  this 
new  post,  than  his  usual  restless  acti- 
vity began  to  develope  itself.  He  com- 
menced by  asking  and  obtaining  from 
the  chambers  a  gprant  of  an  hundred 
millions  of  francs  (^^4,000,000),  to 
complete  the  great  works  of  utility 
and   public  monuments  which  were 
then  left  in  an  unfinished  state.    The 
statue  of  Ni4)oleon  was  in  consequence 
soon  restored  to  the  summit  of  the 
column  in  the  Place  Vendome^  from 
which  it  had  been  unworthily  torn  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons ;  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  erected  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  avenue  of  the  Cfaanips 
Elysees,    in    commemoration   of  toe 
great  military  exploits  of  Ni^oleoa» 
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was  finished ;  the  magnificent  church 
of  the  Madaleincy  was  again  put  in 
progress;  the  palace  originally  in- 
tended for  the  king  of  Rome,  and 
afterwards  appropriated  to  various 
public  offices,  situated  on  the  Quai 
D'Orsay,  was  completed ;  roads  were 
constructed,  oanalr  excavated,  thou- 
sands of  hands  were  employed,  and 
nationid  industry  began  to  revive. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  this  epoch 
constituted  the  most  brilliant  and 
memorable  in  the  public  life  of  M. 
Thiers.  Nevertheless,  clouds  were 
gathering  rotmd  him.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  1834,  a  secret  movement 
among  the  republican  party  prognos- 
ticated an  approaching  explosion. 
Aware  of  this,  the  government  pro- 
posed the  since  notorious  law  against 
associations,  the  operation  of  which 
at  the  present  time  virtually  de- 
prives the  French  people  of  that  in- 
estimable guarantee  of  freedom,  the 
right  of  public  meeting.  M.  Thiers 
supported  this  obnoxious  measure  with 
all  his  ability,  not  only  as  a  temporary 
measure,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  but  as  a 
permanent  law,  conducive  to  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  public  security. 
The  activity  and  energy  dbplayed  in 
this  political  emergency,  rendered  it 
apparent  to  all  that  for  such  a  crisis 
M.  Thiers'  fittest  place  was  the  mini». 
try  of  the  Interior,  to  which  he  accord- 
ingly returned  without  being  curtailed 
in  his  functions,  a  very  acceptable  re- 
treat being  provided  for  M.  Argout, 
in  the  lucrative  office  of  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  France. 

Some  days  after  these  official  ar- 
rangements the  apprehended  insur- 
rection broke  out  simultaneously  at 
Lyons  and  in  Paris.  On  this  occa- 
sion M.  Thiers  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  redeeming  the  reputa- 
tion for  personal  courage  which  had 
been  compromised  in  the  revolution  of 
the  thr^  days.  It  was  at  his  side,  in 
the  emeute  of  the  April  barricades, 
that  Captain  Rey,  and  the  young 
Armand  de  Vareilles,  Auditpr  of  the 
Council  of  State,  fell  under  baJis  aimed 
at  the  minister  of  the  Interior.  When 
the  question  was  raised  in  the  cabinet 
as  to  the  mode  of  prosecuting  the  in- 
surgents, M.  Thiers  opposed  the  pro- 
position to  bring  them  before  the  ex- 
traordinary tribunal  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  He  was,  however,  left  in  a 
minority. 


About  this  period  serious  dissen- 
sions broke  out  in  the  cabinet.  The 
disputes  between  M.  Thiers  and  Mar- 
shal Soult  assumed  a  tone  of  bitter 
personality,  marked  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  by  most  unworthy  scurrility, 
M.  Thiers  pursued  the  offender  by 
those  measures  of  vengeance  which  his 
talents,  activity,  and  official  resources 
placed  at  his  disposal.  He  urged  in- 
cessantly  upon  his  colleagues  in  the 
cabinet  the  injurious  effects  produced 
by  the  license  assumed  by  the  military 
president  of  the  council  to  incur  ex- 
penses not  voted  by  the  chambers, 
and  it  was  notorious  that  the  police 
of  the  nunistry  of  the  Interior  was 
charged  with  the  collection  of  evidence 
of  the  maladministration  of  Marshal 
Soult,  in  all  the  garrisons  and  fortified 
places.  The  marshal  himself  soon 
became  acquainted  with  these  proceed- 
ings, and  saw  plainly  enough  that  an 
occasion  was  sought  to  break  with  htm. 
An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself, 
in  the  proposed  nomination  of  M. 
Decazes  to  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Algiers,  which  was  supported  by  M. 
Thiers,  and  opposed  by  Marshal 
Soult.  The  dispute  on  this  occasion 
came  to  something  little  short  of  per- 
sonal collision.  M.  Thiers  reproached 
the  marshal  with  the  exile  of  General 
Excelmans,  in  1815,  and  with  his  in- 
gratitude towards  M.  Decazes,  who 
had  recalled  him  from  exile  against 
the  opinion  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu. 
In  fine,  the  conflict  ended  in  the  vic- 
tory of  M.  Thiers,  and  the  old  mar- 
shal retired. 

Marshal  Gerard  was  called  to  the 
presidency,  to  replace  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia ;  but  soon  finding  himself  in 
opposition  to  M.  Thiers,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  amnesty,  in  his  turn  retired. 
M.  Thiers,  not  yet  daring  to  aspire  to 
that  high  place  in  the  government 
which  he  had  already  fixed  on  as  the 
ultimate  object  of  his  ambition,  adopt- 
ed now  the  expedient  of  tendering  his 
resignation.  After  some  ministerial  dif- 
ficulties, and  an  interregnum  of  three 
days— during  which  a  ministry,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
was  tried — it  was  settled  that  Marshal 
Mortier  shouldbe President  of  theCoun- 
cil,  and  that  M.  Thiers  should  return 
to  the  Hotel  of  the  Interior.  Marshal 
Mortier,  however,  soon  became  tired 
of  sitting  in  a  gilt  chair,  as  the  nomi- 
nal head  of  a  government  in  which  he 
was  a  cipher.     It  was,  after  some  al- 
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tor  cation  between  MM.  Thiers  and 
Guizoty  agreed  that  the  Duke  de  Bro- 
glie  should  be  invited  to  the  President's 
chair. 

The  negotiation^  which  had  its  is- 
sue in  the  appointment  of  M.  de  Bro- 
glie>  was  attended  with  some  circum- 
stances of  a  nature  so  personal^  and 
have  been  related  with  so  much  detail^ 
that  notwithstanding  the  limit  which 
must  be  imposed  on  the  present  article^ 
we  cannot  refrain  from  lajing  them  at 
length  before  the  reader. 

On  the  retirement  of  Marshal  Ge- 
rardy  M.  Thiers  was  embarrassed  to 
patch  up  the  cabinet  thus  falling  to 
pieces.  He  first  offered  M.  Mole  the 
presidency,  with  or  without  other  func- 
tions. He  next  resorted  to  M.  Dupin^ 
with  as  little  success.  M.  Guizot  with- 
drew because  M.  de  Broglie  was  not 
aooepted.  M.  Thiers  declined  M.  de 
Broglie,  because  he  well  knew  he  was 
the  duplicate  of  M.  Guizot.  Thus  the 
cabinet  broil  was  proceeding  without 
any  apparent  prospect  of  a  termination, 
when  the  king  sent  for  MM.  Guizot 
and  Thiers,  and,  with  much  dignity, 
requested  them  to  bring  to  a  close  the 
public  scandal  of  the  ministerial  dis- 
pute, and  to  come  at  once  to  a  definitive 
arrangement.  This  interview  took 
place  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  had  imme- 
diate success.  At  noon,  MM.  Guizot 
and  Thiers  became  friends.  The  lat- 
ter accepted  M.  de  Broglie,  but  in  two 
hours  afterwards  again  changed  his 
mind. 

At  length,  through  the  intervention 
of  Talleyrand,  and  by  his  ascendancy 
over  M.  Thiers,  all  was  arranged,  and 
M.  Thiers  was  again  installed  in  the 
Hotel  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
having  waived,  for  the  moment,  aspira- 
tions which  rose  in  his  soul  towards  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  the  fetes  of  July,  M.  Thiers  was  at 
the  king's  side  when  a  shower  of  balls 
was  discharged  at  the  group,  from  the 
infernal  machine  of  Fieschi.  This  ter- 
rible disaster  led  to  serious  political 
and  legislative  results.  The  chambers 
were  convoked,  and  the  laws,  since 
called  the  "laws  of  September,"  were 
passed,  having  for  their  effect  to  put 
narrower  limits  on  the  great  popular 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  M.  Thiers  was  most  en- 
ergetic in  his  support  of  these  rigorous 
measures. 

The  differences  between  MM.  Thiers 


and  Guizot  were  becoming  now,  from 
month  to  month,  more  serious  and  ir- 
reconcileable.  At  length  the  latter, 
with  his  friend,  the  Duke  de  Broglie, 
retired  from  the  cabinet,  and  Bf.  Thiers 
attained  the  summit  of  hb  ambition. 
He  became  President  of  the  Conndl, 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — ^hewas 
prime  minister  of  one  of  the  greatest 
states  of  Europe,  and  its  organ  of  po- 
litical relation  with  other  nations-lhe 
who,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  a 
poor,  pennyless,  literary  adventurer, 
lodging  in  a  garret,  in  an  obscure  alley 
of  Paris.  No  achievement  of  gBoius 
could  go  farther. 

The  friends  of  M.  Thiers  say,  that, 
at  this  time,  he  only  accepted  the  ele- 
vated situation  into  which  events  had 
forced  him,  with  gpreat  diffidence,  and 
even  with  some  repugnancy.  This, 
however,  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
his  character  and  temperament;  the 
one,  in  the  highest  degree,  self-con- 
fiding— and  the  other,  in  the  highest 
degree,  rash.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
now  endeavoured  to  conciliate  par- 
ties, by  adopting  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
the  opposition  of  the  left  in  a  g^reater 
degree  than  before.  Serious  political 
difficulties  soon  arose  in  relation  to 
Spain ;  and  the  question  of  interven- 
tion being  raised,  of  which  M.  Thiers 
was  a  warm  partisan,  he  found  him- 
self in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinions 
of  the  king ;  and  not  sorry,  probably, 
to  escape  the  difficulties  of  the  posi- 
tion, he  seized  the  occasion  to  retire 
from  office,  and  resigned. 

Then  was  formed  the  ministry  call- 
ed the  Cabinet  of  the  15th  of  April, 
under  the  presidency  of  Count  Mole. 
M.  Thiers  took  the  opportunity  of 
freedom  from  the  duties  of  office,  and 
the  approach  of  the  recess,  to  make  a 
classical  tour  in  Italy. 

The  Mol^  cabinet  was  soon  menaced 
by  storms  from  every  quarter.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  1838,  was  formed 
the  great  political  crusade,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '<  Coalition,"  in  which 
parties  the  most  opposed,  laying  aside 
their  mutual  differences,  allied  them- 
selves  for  no  other  object  than  victory. 
Under  this  assault  the  Mol6  cabinet 
fell ;  and  for  two  months  the  doctri- 
naires, the  centre  droit,  the  tires  partie, 
and  the  centre  gauche,  seized  the  mi- 
nisterial sceptre,  and  tried  aH  imagin- 
able combinations  and  alliances,  which 
were  dissolved  almost  as  soon  as  ima- 
gined.     M.  Thiers,  the  chief  of  the 
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coalition^  oould  not  succeed  in  fonniDg 
a  cabinet  unaided  by  Marshal  Soult. 
The  latter  would  not  accept  the  presi- 
dency with  M.  Thiers  in  the  Foreign 
Office.  At  length  M.  Thiers  became 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
chamber,  and  failed. 

Finally  M.  Thiers  found  himself 
once  more  on  the  opposition  benchesy 
a  simple  deputy,  as  he  was  in  the  days 
after  the  revolution.  He  now  occupi- 
ed himself  once  more  with  literature, 
and  commenced  the  histon^  of  the  Con- 
sulate and  Empire,  which  has  so  re- 
cently been  published.  For  the  copy- 
right of  this  work  he  received  from  M. 
Paulin,  the  publisher,  the  enormous 
sum  of  500,000franc8,  equal  tOi^20,000, 
of  which  £16,000  were  paid  to  him  on 
delivering  the  MSS.,  and  the  remain- 
der at  the  end  of  twelve  months  1 

Since  1840,  M.  Thiers  has  been  out 
of  office,  and  has  continued  to  be  a 
leading  member  of  the  opposition.  The 
CoHstitutionnel,  with  which  he  was  first 
connected  as  a  journalist,  is  generally 
understood  to  speak  his  opinions,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  spirit  of  many  of  his 
political  conversations  supplies  matter 
for  the  best  leading  articles  of  that 
journal ;  but  M.  Thiers  himself  has 
not  actuallv  contributed  as  a  writer  to 
any  journal  since  his  elevation  in  poli- 
tical life. 

The  public  character  of  M.  Thiers 
has  been  sketched  by  so  masterlv  a 
hand,  that,  ivith  such  a  portrait  before 
us,  it  would  be  presumption  for  any 
foreign  pen  to  attempt  again  to  draw 
it.  We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  this 
brief  notice  with  a  few  observations  on 
this  remarkable  statesman,  historian, 
orator,  and  journalist,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  him  given  by  M.  Cormenin, 
better  known  as  Ttmon : — 

**  M.  Thiers  is  the  essence  of  mind; 
he  is  intellect  to  the  very  tips  of  his  lips 
and  points  of  his  nails.  His  orffanixa- 
tien  18  like  that  of  Voltaire,  frail,  deli- 
cate, and  mobile.  He  has  the  caprices 
and  naughtiness  of  a  child,  with  the  as- 
sumption of  the  gravity  of  a  philoso- 
pher. More  a  man  of  letters  than  a 
statesman,  and  more  an  artist  than  a  man 
of  letters,  he  will  dote  upon  an  Etmsean 
vase,  and  eare  little  for  Hberty .  As  a  cabi- 
net minister,  he  eoneeives  ^at  designs ; 
like  a  woman,  he  is  bold  m  small  mat- 
ters. He  has  oourage,  but  it  is  Hke  that 
of  ddicate  and  sickly  people — it  comes 
in  feverish  fits,  ending  by  nervous  at- 


tacks and  faintinff  fits ;  these  weaknesses 
are  only  tolerated  on  a  sofa ;  in  politics, 
fainting  is  not  suffered.  A  great  ora- 
tor, an  uncertain  statesman-faction 
freezes  him  and  nails  him  to  his  duur— 
declamation,  on  the  contrary,  warms 
and  elevates  him.  His  early  enthusiasm 
for  the  conspicuous  characters  of  the  re* 
volution  was  only  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
youth  and  a  student,  in  which,  unknown 
to  himself,  was  mingled  the  vexation  of 
not  iieing  himself  a  party  to  such  trans- 
actions, with  the  vague  hope  of  lieeom- 
ing  some  day  a  personage.  But  the 
possession  of  the  joys  of  the  ministry 
soon  Geminated  his  revolutionary  tern* 
perament,  and  he  descended  from  the 
garret  to  the  salon,  four  steps  at  a 
time,  installing  himself  upon  sofas,  rich 
with  golden  stuff,  as  if  he  had  never 
been  seated  upon  straw.  A  grand  seig- 
neur bv  instinct,  as  others  are  by  birth 
or  by  habit ;  in  the  ministry  or  out  of 
it,  at  home  or  abroad,  those  manners 
will  never  quit  him.  Nevertheless  he 
may,  perhaps,  when  be  travels  as  a  pri- 
vate individoal,  for  his  own  pleasure  or 
for  ours,  refrain  from  holdmg  himself 
up  to  the  notice  of  all  he  meets,  by  the 
magnificence  of  his  suite.  He  may  have 
the  good  taste  to  leave  this  sort  of  ad- 
vertisement to  the  exhibitors  of  mena- 
geries, actresses,  and  princesses. 

'*  In  former  days  the  mayors  and 
sheriffs  used  to  bring  the  keys  of  their 
cities  on  golden  dishes  to  the  Dukes  of 
Montbason  and  Montmorency ;  now  we 
freight  vessels,  vre  fire  cannons,  and  we 
work  the  telegraph  for  the  Mootbaxone 
of  the  desk,  and  the  Montmoreneys  of 
the  quill.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  these 
gentry  but  to  be  accompanied  oy  equer- 
ries with  hawks  upon  tneir  fingers,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  bedchamber  and  pages. 
Sceptical  by  indifference,  in  morals,  in 
religion,  in  politics  and  in  literature, 
there  are  no  truths  winch  strike  deep 
into  the  heart  of  M.  Thiers.  There  it 
no  sincere  and  radical  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  people,  which  does  not 
make  him  smile.  He  is  like  a  shot  silk, 
which,  looked  at  in  different  directions, 
appears  of  all  hues,  without  having  any 
colour  properly  its  own,  and  whose  tex- 
ture is  so  open  that  you  can  see  the  light 
through  it. 

*'  Ask  him  not  for  his  convietions,  or 
fab  doubts — demand  not  the  proolii  of 
his  manliness — his  temperament  refuses 
them.  You  are  annoyed  at  his  raillery, 
but  remember  every  thug  seems  a  j^ 
to  him.  You  are  vexed  that  he  mocks 
at  you,  but  remember  that  he  also  mocks 
at  himself. 

*<  Confide  to  him,  if  you  will,  the  mi- 
nistry of  Marine,  of  War,  of  the  Interior, 
of  Justice,  or  give  him  an  embassj, 
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bat  beware  not  to  put  at  his  diBposition 
the  millions,  for  they  will  pass  through 
his  fineers  as  water  through  a  sieye. 
With  his  facility  at  expending  money 
be  unites  a  particular  method  or  render- 
ing an  account  of  it,  which  is  not  at  all 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  this 
he  very  wittily  calls  the  art  of  grouping 
Jigwres. 

**  We  cannot  gauge  precisely  his  poli- 
tical stomach,  but  we  can  only  affirm 
that  he  has  been,  and,  on  future  occa- 
sions will  be,  an  enormous  consumer  of 
men,  horses,  ships,  and  supplies.  You 
would  not  say,  to  look  at  this  little 
man,  that  he  has  a  stomach  greater  than 
another,  but  like  Garantua  he  would 
take  as  a  mere  mouthful  the  largest 
budget. 

'*  A  minister  at  once  supple  and 
tenacious,  indifferent  and  decided;  he 
yields  only  to  recover  himself.  He 
makes  concessions  only  to  be  followed 
by  greater  demands.  He  leaves  you  no 
choice  except  that  which  you  cannot 
help  acceptmg,  and  whatever  vou  do 
you  are  sure,  m  the  end,  to  yield  to  his 
demands. 

"  In  his  speeches,  I  love,  above  all 
things,  his  natural,  lively,  and  unaffected 
chit-chat.  He  does  not  declaim;  he 
converses.  He  does  not  preach  ever  in 
the  same  tone  like  his  former  colleagues, 
the  Doctrinaires.  He  is  prolix,  it  is  true, 
and  stuns  me  with  his  volubility ;  but  it 
is  a  species  of  babble  which  relieves  me 
from  the  monotony  of  oratonr — from 
that  eternal  ennui  to  which  a  deputy  is 
condemned,  who  is  compelled  to  submit 
to  speechifying  from  noon  till  night. 

"He  does  more  than  move  you  or 
convince  vou ;  he  interests,  he  amuses, 
he  who,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  most 
delists  to  be  amused  hnnself. 

'*In  his  speeches,  every  step  of  his 
way  is  strewn  with  flowers,  rubies, 
pearls,  and  diamonds  ;  he  has  only  to 
stoop  for  them :  he  picks  them  up,  han- 
dles them,  forms  them  into  garlands, 
bracelets,  rings,  cinctures,  diadems,  so 
unbounded  is  the  richness,  the  fertility, 
and  the  splendour  of  his  wit. 

<^  He  thmks  without  effort,  produces 
without  exhaustion,  advances  without 
fatigue,  and  arrays  his  ideas  before  you 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  inconceivable ; 
former  times  pass  in  review  before  his 
memory  in  their  order,  and  proper 
costumes,  and  nature,  which  others 
court,  comes  to  him  uninvited  in  all  the 
pomp  of  her  majesty,  and  all  the  graces 
of  her  smiles.  Have  you  ever  seen  in 
the  steamboats  whicn  traverse  our 
rivers,  the  banks  reflected  in  the  sus- 
pended mirrors?  They  are  reflected 
while  the  boat  advances— fair  villages, 
churches  with  tapering  spires,  verdant 


meadows,  hoary  mountains,  gay  vessels, 
the  flocks  of  the  valley,  th«  clouds  of 
heaven,  animals  and  m<m,  seem  to  fly  past 
in  rapid  succession  in  the  glass.  Such 
is  M.  Thiers.  A  sort  of  parliamentary 
mirror,  he  reflects  the  passions  of  others, 
and  cold  and  hard  as  the  glass  is,  with- 
out passions  himself.  He  weens,  but  his 
eyes  are  tearless  ;  he  pieroes  ais  breast 
with  a  poignard,  but  oraws  no  drop  of 
blood ;  a  mere  drama  all  that,  it  is  true, 
but  what  a  drama,  and  what  an  actor  I 
What  nature,  what  suppleness,  what 
powers  of  insinuation,  wnat  inflexions 
of  voice ;  what  transparency  and  luci- 
dity of  style;  what  negligent  grace  of 
language.  Actor  you  deceive  me,  but 
why  should  I  complain;  you  deoeire 
even  yourself;  you  play  your  part  to 
admiration,  but  it  is  only  a  part.  I 
know  that  very  well,  and  yet  1  allow 
myself  to  be  ravished  by  your  aedu6- 
tions.  I  give  myself  up  to  yon ;  so  lon^ 
as  you  speak,  I  am  under  a  diarm;  and 
I  ailmost  prefer  to  listen  to  error  from 
your  mouth,  to  hear  truth  from  any 
other. 

••  When  you  undertook  to  defond  the 
measure  of  restraining  the  popular  wffi 
of  Paris  by  investing  it  with  fortifica- 
tions, what  a  part  you  played !  As- 
suredly I  have  witnessed  all  the  varie- 
ties of  performances  whidi  have  been 
E reduced  upon  our  parliamentary  stag*, 
ut  I  must  confess  that  your  speedies 
on  the  fortifications  of  Paris  were  the 
most  astonishing  mystifications  tiiat  I 
have  ever  yet  witnessed. 

**  Never  before  did  so  great  tm  aetor 

Serform  in  so  absurd  a  piece*  He  so 
raped  himself ;  he  gesticulated  with  so 
much  art,  with  so  much  fanc^ ;  he  fiirew 
into  the  scene  so  much  ammation ;  be 
exhibited  so  much  sleight  of  hand,  aod 
practised  such  optical  illusion  upon  the 
audience,  that  they  could  not  refrain, 
even  those  who  came  to  hiss,  from 
shouting  bravo  and  clapping  their 
hands,  and  at  last  he  carriea  his  pres- 
tidigitation to  such  a  length  tiiat,  in 
fine,  he  put  the  chamber  itself  under 
his  cup,  and  when  he  lifted  it  up,  lo, 
there  was  no  chamber — the  tour  de  nmim 
was  incomparable. 

**  M.  Thiers  has  often  reminded  me 
of  a  beardless  woman,  well  informed 
and  witty — not  standing,  but  seated 
at  the  tribune,  who  chatted  upon  a 
thousand  subjects,  jumping  from  one  to 
another  with  the  most  graceful  levity, 
and  without  allowing  the  labour  of  her 
understanding  to  appear  upon  her  1^6, 
which  are  ever  in  motion. 

*'  He  is  more  elastic  than  a  spring  of 
the  finest  steel — he  bends  and  uiiben£^ 
he  rises  and  falls  with  his  subjeot— be 
will  roll  himself  spirally  round  aboat 
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a  question  from  its  base  to  its  summit — 
ho  mounts,  descends,  remounts,  hanes 
in  the  branches,  hides  himself  in  the 
thickest  foliac^e,  appears,  disappears, 
and  passes  a  uousand  times  in  and  out 
with  the  pretty  agility  of  a  squirrel — 
he  would  extract  money  eyen  from  a 
stone — ^where  others  glean,  he  reaps. 
He  extends  his  plumage,  and  shows, 
by  turns,  eyery  hue  of  purple,  gold,  and 
azure.  He  does  not  speak,  he  coos — he 
does  not  coo,  he  lisps — he  does  not  lisp, 
he  warbles — and  he  is  so  dazzling  both 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear,  that  one  does 
not  know  which  to  admire  most,  his 
plumage  or  his  song.  He  will  give  you 
a  speech  of  three  hours'  length  on  archi- 
tecture, poetry,  law,  nayigation,  or 
war,  and  yet  he  is  neither  a  poet,  an 
architect,  a  lawyer,  a  mariner,  or  a 
soldier— 4dl  he  will  require  is  an  even- 
ing's preparation.  If  he  describes  a 
battle,  he  astonishes  the  oldest  generals. 
If  he  speaks  of  walls,  roofs,  stone,  and 
mortar,  you  would  actually  believe  him 
to  be  a  mason  or  an  architect.  He  will 
dispute  with  Oay-Lussac  on  questions 
of  chemistry,  and  teach  Arago  how  to 
direct  his  telescope  at  Venus  or  Ju- 
piter. 

"  The  fine  arts,  canals,  roads,  finan- 
ces, commerce,  history,  the  press,  poli- 
tics, anecdotes  of  the  streets,  theatres. 


war,  literature,  religion,  municipalities, 
morality,  amusements,  great  things, 
middling  things,  little  things — ^what 
does  it  matter  to  him,  he  is  ready  at 
all.  He  is  so,  because  in  fact  he  is  pre- 
pared upon  nothing.  He  does  not  speak 
like  other  orators,  because  he  speaks 
like  people  of  the  world.  Other  orators 
prepare  themselves  more  or  less,  but  he 
improvises  ;  other  orators  perorate, 
but  he  chats ;  and  who  can  be  on  their 
g^ard  against  a  man  who  chats  like  you 
or  me  ?  What  did  I  say  ?  infinitely  better 
than  you,  or  than  me,  or  than  any  one 
else. 

**  I  have  one  fault,  however,  to  find 
with  M.  Thiers.  It  is,  that  sometimes 
he  cannot  restrain  his  lauehter  when  he 
is  descending  f^om  the  tribune.  Now, 
a  good  comedian  never  laughs  at  the 
farce  which  he  plays.  On  this  point, 
M.  Thiers  has  something  to  learn.  If 
M.  Thiers  spoke  slower,  he  would  be 
less  listened  to ;  but  his  volubility  is 
such,  that  the  house  cannot  go  before 
him,  or  even  follow  him.  Once  started, 
he  proceeds  at  full  gallop,  from  the 
morning  to  the  evenmg.  If  the  Al- 
mighty had  foreseen  that  the  day  would 
come  on  which  he  would  create  a  Thiers, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  made  the 
earth  turn  on  its  axis  in  forty>eight 
hours  instead  of  twenty. four." 


ON  THE  DEATH  OP  SIR  AUBRET  DE  VBRE. 


TO  A,  DB  TSBE. 


Dear,  unforgotten  friend  I  thy  faithfbl  heart 
Hi^  not  more  truly  learned  to  sympathize 
With  all  whom  thy  too  favourable  eyes 

Regard  as  brothers  in  thy  poet-art> 

Than  I  have^  mournings  shared  thy  life-deep  smart. 
And  sadly  thought^  with  reverential  sighs^ 
Of  Him  whose  powers  and  worth  I«  too^  could  prize, 

Whom  earth  felt  lately  from  her  scenes  depart. 

With  tender  admiration  I  had  seen 

Much  of  his  lovely  mind ;  few  knew  it  all : 

Nor  deem  it  flattery  if  I  thus  recal. 
While  fresh  the  sorrow  and  the  grave  so  green, 

His  pleasure  in  his  Aubrev*s  minstrelsy 

To  idl  indulgent,  proudly  loving  thee. 


W.  R.  H. 
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▲  8CAXPBB  IN  THE  LOVO  VACATION* 

»Y  OBOrfBST  •BIBFI.BSS,  •ARfUBTlft-AV.I.AW. 
CQAPTEE  II. 


WATBALOOt  TBI  OVKB'l  OISITBB^ST.  BUBBBT^LVXBMBOVBa,  tO**— TBB  BI47B  MOBBU^wISApSK. 
OV  OBAFBirBBBO,  A  LB«BHO  OV  TEA*  BITBB. 


Moon LioHT  wm  trembling  oyer  ''pale 
BnuMh"  as  we  teok  onr  departure. 
Prefeirbgy  in  coniequenoe  of  the  ex* 
treme  he«t  of  the  weather,  to  walk 
either  bf  night  or  Terj  early  in  the 
morning,  and  as  we  intended  to  spend 
the  following  eveniDi}  in  loitering  about 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  we  thought  it 
the  best  plan  to  adopt  the  former  alter- 
native. It  was  a  fflorious  night,  and 
stretching  out  lustily  along  the  stony 
causeway  which  led  to  Mont  St.  Jean, 
we  were  soon  in  the  depth  of  the  pine 
forest  of  Soignee.  We  could  not 
help  thinking,  as  we  trudged  along,  of 
the  thousands  of  fine  fellows,  who  had 
passed  on  the  very  same  path  upon 
which  we  were  then  journeying,  to 
that  fatal  field  from  whence  they  were 
destined  never  to  return.  What  must 
have  been  the  varied  feelings  of  that 
ereat  array.  Hearts  were  there  bound- 
ing high  with  pride  and  hope— .veins, 
in  which  the  rich  warm  blood  of  youth 
was  flushing  men  in  the  pcims  of  Ufe, 
with  every  blessing  which  could  make 
life  desirable— veterans  who  had  brav- 
ed the  danger  of  many  a  hard-fought 
day,  whose  seasoned  and  well-tried 
courage  was  beyond  the  power  of  any 
passing  emotion  to  disturb,  who  looked 
upon  war  as  a  pastime,  and  never  for 
one  instant  anticipated  either  delwit  or 
death— boys  who  had  not  been  a  month 
separated  from  their  homes  and  farai^ 
lies — the  curled  darlings  of  wealth 
and  fashion,  whose,  itps  had  just  tasted 
of  **  pleasure's  charmed  cap/'  whose 
breasts  were  throblnng  with  the  mia* 
gled  anticipations  of  hope  ABd  fear;  for 
it  is  impossible  that  any  one,  however 
reckless,  can  enter  a  great  battle  flnr 
the  first  time  without  pondering  in 
some  degree,  upon  the  consequences— 
men  who  passed  with  a  single  step 
from  the  brilliant  atmosphere  of  fa- 
shion into  the  cold  dark  obscuritf  of 
the  gravel  And  he,  the  leader  of  them 
all,  the  great  captain,  the  old  man 


whose  tremulous  stepa  wo  bad  «•. 
lately  seen  aUnost  sof^ortod  bF  at. 
wonum'a  arm^what  m«it  Im^mhmnt 
his  fedin^s  when  he  aav  tha  gr^ 
dawn  of  that  erentful  noraiag  mt 
whidi  at  was  so  tmprobaUe  ha  ahoold 
survive  to  bail  the  eve. 

It  was  a  curious  refleotioii  to  anae  m 
such  a  solemn  train  of  thoo^^  bat 
we  could  not,  for  the  lifb  of  us,  im^  itj 
we  wondered  if  the  duke  had  any  wq^ 
petite  for  his  breakfiut  that  mornioA 
There  is  a  story  extant,  for  tba  tnsUi 
of  which,  however,  we  oaanot  vonol^ 
that  his  grace's  maitre  d*hotel  eartf  ia 
the  day  commeneed  preparationa  §at 
his  master's  dinner  at  a  small  anbeMe 
in  the  village  of  Waterloo,  and  fan  spfte 
of  the  various  rumours  of  his  dcfaai 
and  death,  which  arrived  from  time  to 
time,  he  persisted  in  them,  until  tiM 
evening,  repeatedly  asserting  his  ooii^ 
riotion  that  the  duke  wo«dd  bo  thera 
to  eat  it. 

It  was  not  our  first  visit  to  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  but  we  never  can 
upon  that  memoraUe  plain  wit! 
fresh  interest.  Tlie  tiaie  at  ^Huch 
the  battle  had  been  fought  was  only  a 
littie  earlier  than  the  period  of  our 
ristt,  and  a  splendid  crop  of  oom  was 
wavinff  in  the  golden  hues  of  harveat. 
We  uumghl^  it  nay  have  been  oaly 
a  fracy,  wU  in  thaia  partioolar  parti 
of  the  plain,  where  asath  had  been 
busiest,  the  grain  seemed  more  luxa- 

*<  Bov  0u4  iwi  ista  lw*li  bm4i  «Bbtfv«k  grow." 

We  had  a  good  opportunity  of  ob- 
serring  the  exoeeding  hei|^  of  tbe 
com,  which  was  the  caoae  of  tbe  higb* 
land  regiments  who  were  drawn  im  ia 
squares  in  some  of  the  talleet  of  it» 
suffering  so  severely.  This  heavy 
com  beaten  down  hj  the  trampling  o£ 
the  soldiery,  together  vrith  the  raina 
of  the  previous  nighty  moat  have  made 
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the  field  almost  impracticable  for  ca- 
valry. 

The  principal  feature  which  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  visiter  to  Water- 
\oOf  is  the  extreme  smallness  of  the 
space  where  such  immense  armies 
were  manoeuvred.  O  nr  forces — we  be- 
lieve nearly  sixty  thousand  men — were 
drawn  up  within  a  space  which  did 
not  much  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length.  Our  left  centre  being  posted 
at  La  Haye  SaintCy  when  that  posi- 
tion was  carried  by  the  French,  the 
two  armies  must  have  been  within 
[Mstol  shot  of  each  other,  and  at  no 
time  during  the  battle  did  the  position 
of  the  French  forces  much  exceed  the 
distance  of  five  hundred  yards  from 
that  of  our  line.  We  can  by  no  means 
agree  with  Lord  Byron,  that  this 
plain  seems  to  have  been  marked  out 
by  nature  to  be  the  theatre  of  some 
great  conflict.  We  recollect  well  how 
much  upon  our  first  visit  we  were  sur- 
prised at  the  small ness  of  the  space  and 
absence  of  any  marked  characteristics 
—no  ridges  or  hills  were  there  as  we 
expected,  merely  the  gentlest  possible 
undulations  of  the  ground.  The  most 
interesting  object  which  now  remains, 
is  the  old  chateau  of  Hougoumont, 
where  the  right  flank  of  our  centre 
was  posted,  and  against  which  Jerome 
Buom^Murte  repeatedly  led  the  attack 
in  person.  It  was  considered  by  Na- 
poleon the  key  of  the  British  position, 
and  hence  it  became  the  object  of  bis 
fiercest  attacks.  This  old  chateau  had 
been,  we  believe,  the  residence  of  some 
Belgian  nobleman,  and  remains  to  this 
day  in  almost  the  same  state  in  which  it 
was  left  The  walls  of  the  yard  have 
been  partially  repaired,  but  they  still 
have  the  appearance  of  being  rent  and 
torn  by  the  shot,  and  the  gate — a 
wooden  one — which  was  closed  by  a 
soldier  of  the  Life  Guards  in  the  teeth 
of  the  French,  is  there  still. 

We  have  heard,  that  some  years 
ago,  a  legacy  of  some  few  hundred 
pounds  was  left  in  the  words  of  the 
testator,  ''to  be  given  to  the  bravest 
man  in  the  British  army."  It  was 
sent,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  he,  it  is  sud,  for- 
warded it  to  the  oflicer  who  com« 
manded  the  Oldstream  guards,  with 
a  request  that  it  might  be  divided  be- 
tween him  and  the  soldier  who  shut 
the  gate.  The  orchard  is  still  filled 
with  the  graves  of  those  who  fell  there. 
Vol.  XXVIIL— No.  168. 


and  in  one  shady  corner,  under  an  old 
apple  tree,  is  a  stone  slab,  upon  which 
is  engraved  the  name  of  Captain  Black- 
ham — the  only  name,  as  well  as  we  re- 
collect, which  is  mentioned,  although 
almost  every  inch  of  ground  we  tread 
is 

«<  Some  soldier*!  sepulchre/* 

The  little  chapel  remiuns  precisely 
in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was 
left  by  the  ravages  of  warfare  and  of 
fire.  The  crucifix  at  one  end,  which 
the  superstitious  Belgians  say  arrested 
miraculously  the  progress  of  the  flames, 
still  remains  partially  consumed ;  and 
the  autographs  of  many  a  distingpuished 
traveller  decorate  its  walls;  amongst 
the  number  we  observed  those  of 
Byron,  Scott,  and  Allison. 

In  passing  round  the  orchard,  we 
sprang  a  fine  covey  of  partridges,  who 
were  basking  quietly  in  the  sun.  What 
a  resting  place  had  they  chosen,  above 
the  immortal  dead  of  Hougoumont  I 
*«*        «        *•«* 

Our  journey  to  Luxembourg  was 
devoid  of  much  interest,  but  the  drive 
from  Luxembourg  to  Grevenmacher 
is  most  beautiful.  Though  the  morn- 
ing had  been  lowering  and  overcast, 
towards  evening  the  clouds  began  to 
roll  away,  the  sun,  bursting  forth  in 
splendour,  gleamed  over  the  oak  fo- 
liage, and  the  vineyards  which  clothed 
the  hills,  that  bent  with  a  g^tle 
slope  to  the  valley,  where,  flowing  be- 
fore us  in  ealm  and  unruflled  beauty^ 
li^  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  blue 
Moselle. 

Sweet  river,  what  serene  and  tran- 
quil loveliness  are  on  thy  heaving 
bosom  !-*-the  broad  red  sun  is  roll- 
ing down  beyond  the  far  mountains 
which  form  thy  western  boundary — 
the  gorgeous  turrets  of  ancient  Treves 
have  caught  the  parting  light,  which 
is  sparkling  in  a  thousand  silver  rills 
upon  thy  unruffled  wave.  The  gentle 
gale  whispers  soothingly  among  the 
green  branches  of  the  vine,  whose 
festoons  droop  in  bacchant  coronals, 
almost  touching  thy  heaving  breast ; 
fields  gleaming  in  the  golden  hue  of 
harvest,  pasturages  of  a  fresh  emerald 
greeness ;  forests  of  ancient  oak,  and 
thickets  of  the  immemorial  pine,  bend 
them  down  to  thee,  and  thou  bearest 
the  same  tranquil  smile  for  all — the 
same  smile  with  which  thou  gently 
greetest  the  glorious  heaven,  whose 
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dark  deep  blue  is  mirrored  in  thy 
wave.  Anon  the.  darkness  settles 
down^  star  arises  linked  to  star«  and 
thou  art  gemmed  by  their  tremulous 
golden  light ;  castles  and  watch  towers^ 
hewn  as  if  from  the  mountain's  side, 
by  the  mighty  men  of  old,  cast  their  long 
shadows  across  thee,  and  fancy  clothes 
them  again  with  the  stern  warriors, 
whose  dust  is  as  mouldering  now,  as 
the  most  crumbled  of  thy  ruined  walls. 

*  There*!  a  nalle  on  &e  vine^lad  ihore 
A  smile  on  the  cutled  heights 
They  dreun  back  the  days  of  yore — 
And  they  anile  at  the  martial  ritea." 

Far  Arom  the  noise,  the  turmoil,  and 
the  strife  of  cities,  removed  alike 
from  the  fever  of  ambition  and  the 
struggles  of  life,  what  happier  lot  could 
there  be,  than  to  pass  the  brief  span 
which  is  allotted  to  us,  amid  such 
scenes  as  these — to  trace  the  histories 
and  the  legends  of  these  mouldering 
halls — to  people  them  with  the  beings 
of  the  past,  and  in  recalling  the  stormy 
feelings  of  joy  and  of  sorrow  by 
which  they  were  agitated,  to  forget 
the  strong  excitement  of  our  own? 


Oh  there  are  rirera  not  lets  fair  ^ 

Whose  waters  ancient  cities  lave, 
While  mouldering  eastlea  darkly  rear 

Their  ramparts  o*er  the  heaving  ware. 
Bnt  none  so  calmly  ripple  by 

Through  many  a  mossy  mead  and  dell, 
As  those  which  sweep  before  mine  eye, 

The  waters  of  the  blue  Moselle  1 

Old  CMtles  fVown  with  haughty  crest, 

Still  grimly  proud  in  their  decline, 
And  purple  rlneyards  kiss  the  breast 

Of  the  deep  rolling  mighty  Rhine, 
But  can  it  boast  the  calm  repose 

That  breathes  to  us  with  holy  spell. 
When  wandering  by,  at  evening's  closet 

The  waters  of  the  blue  Moselle ! 


There  is  a  legend  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  river,  with  which,  as 
we  have  somehow  stumbled  into  the 
regions  of  romance,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  present  our  readers.  In  one  of  the 
most  lovely  and  picturesque  situations 
upon  the  Moselle,  there  stands  an  an- 
cient castle,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Grafenberg.  It  must  have  been  ori- 
ginally of  great  strength  ;  for  the  thick 
compact  towers  which  are  still  stand- 
ing, though  mouldering  and  covered 
with  ivy,  and  the  remnants  of  the  mas- 
sive battlements,  show  that  the  archi- 
tect who  built  it  had  a  mind  that  his 
Work  should  not  be  pulled  down  in  a 
hurry  ;  and  many  a  battle,  storm,  and 
siege  have  assailed  those  old  gray  walls 
in  vain.     Its  architect,  too,  must  have 


Yes,  Eugenia  I  in  such  a'scene  as  tbiif 
so  sequestered  and  so  calm,  breathing 
the  very  essence  of  the  sfnrit  of  re- 
pose, if  the  silver  accents  of  that  lov 
sweet  voice,  which  to  us  is  beyond 
the  compare  of  earthly  music,  were 
falling  upon  our  ear — ^if  those  deep 
dark  eyes,  whose  hue  is  more  etherial 
than  the  very  heavens  upon  which  we 
are  gazine  now,  and  whose  ray  those 
worlds  of  light — the  stars  which  are 
mirrored  in  the  tranquil  waters  of 
the  fair  Moselle — cannot  surpass — if 
in  this  solitude  of  nature,  which  only 
wants  thy  gentle  presence,  to  make 
it  a  paradise  to  us,  thou  wert  at  our 
side,  how  calmly  would  we  resign 
for  ever,  the  fevered  joys  of  anabition, 
and  the  pursuit  of  those  moekins 
phantoms,  whose  illuuve  ray  is  found 
out,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  lead 
men  on  in  a  restless  chase,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  gprave !  But  as  this  may 
not  be,  if  these  pi^es,  penned  in  a 
distant  land,  should  meet  thy  gentle 
eye,  accept,  we  pray  thee,  of  this  bnmUe 
offering,  firom  a  lyre  whose  earbeat 
strain  was  awaked  by  thee ! 


They  lave  the  feet  of  ancient  trees. 

The  humble  shepherd's  peaoefbl  fold. 
And  castles  too,  when  heaven's  breese 

Fumed  fVeedom's  flag  In  days  at  old. 
miere  lingers  in  those  {deasaat  shades^ 

A  beauty  which  no  tongue  can  tdl. 
And  richer  ftstoons  wreathe  the  gUdes 

Where  murmurs  on  the  bine  Moedle  I 

Tlie  battle's  storms  have  o'er  thee  passed, 
Beneath  the  imperial  conqueror's  eye. 

And  many  a  war-worn  heart  at  last 
Has  come  to  thy  sweet  banks  to  die. 

And  peaceful  ever  may'st  thou  glide- 
Still  soothing  with  thy  pUintlve  swdl, 

The  wanderers  that  roam  beside 
The  waters  of  the  blue  Moselle ! 


been  a  person  of  very  considerable 
taste ;  for  if  he  had  had  his  choice  of 
a  site  along  the  course  of  the  whole 
river,  from  Treves  to  Coblentz,  he 
could  not  possibly  have  selected  one 
possessing  more  advantages.  The 
castle  stands  at  the  foot  ofa  long  low 
range  of  mountains,  on  the  summit  of 
a  little  hill,  overlooking  the  river ;  and 
clothed  with  vines  up  to  its  very  waUs, 
one  old  red  tower,  of  amazing  bdglity 
containing  several  windows,  and  a  long 
range  of  wall,  with  a  smaller  tower  at 
the  further  extremity,  are  all  the  rei»- 
nants  which  have  survived  the  dilai^i- 
dations  of  time.  It  is  mentioiiad  in 
the  records  of  that  country  to  hxre 
been  built  in  the  fourteenth  eenturj  by 
the  noble  family  of  Sponheim,  wh<i 
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having  once  had  the  good  fortune  to 
capture  an  archbishop  of  Treves  (for 
the  counts  of  Sponheim  were  always 
verj  radically  disposed  towards  the 
Church,  and  did  not  confine  their  hos- 
tility  to  the  non-payment  of  tithes), 
thought  they  could  not  poesibly  lay 
out  his  ransom,  which  was  a  tolerably 
large  one,  to  greater  advantage  than 
in  building  a  good  stout  castle,  which 
would  enable  them  the  more  effectually 
to  carry  on  their  depredations  upon 
the  neighbouring  country.  The  castle 
was  built  accordingly  ;  and  for  many 
a  long  year,  the  rich  domains  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  which  lay  ad- 
jacent thereto,  were  regularly  "cleaned 
out**  by  its  amiable  and  worthy  pro- 
prietors, who,  although  advocates  of 
the  voluntary  system  themselves,  had, 
nevertheless,  a  most  acute  faculty  for 
discovering  whenever  *'  a  tithe  pig"  of 
more  than  usual  obesity  was  on  his 
way  to  Treves.  In  fact,  the  ample 
kitchen  chimney  of  the  counts  of  Spon- 
heim  never  wanted  a  choice  flitch  Of 
bacon,  nor  their  cool  cellar,  down 
deep  below  the  river,  a  goodly  butt  of 
rare  old  Pisporter,  as  long  as  the 
widely  extended  and  well  stocked  do- 
mains of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves 
remained  for  them  to  despoil. 

From  these  circumstances  it  re- 
quires no  very  great  penetration  to 
tiiscover,  that  the  hereditary  relations 
which  existed  between  the  neighbouring 
potentates  were  not  of  the  most  ami- 
cable description.  Matters  went  on 
pretty  much  as  usual  until  the  death 
of  the  last  Count  of  Sponheim,  who 
departed  this  life  somewhere  about 
the  year  1425,  leaving  a  young  and 
lovely  widow,  with  a  chubby,  fat-faced 
little  daughter,  "him  surviving."  The 
count  having  married  late  in  life,  had 
taken  the  precaution,  like  a  sensible 
roan,  of  making  his  will,  although  he 
had  not  the  least  intention  of  dying  for 
a  great  many  years  to  come ;  and 

•♦  Vfhen  the  familjr  vault  received  another  lord," 

hb  young  widow  was  not  much  sur- 
prised to  find  that  she  had  been  left  a 
life  estate  in  the  whole  of  "  the  chat- 
tels, real  and  personal/'  of  the  de- 
ceased count,  with  remainder  to  her 
infant  daughter,  Isabel. 

Now,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that,  al^ 
though  the  Count  of  Sponheim  was 
T«ry  much  missed  among  all  those  who 
knew  how  to  value  a  stout  heart,  a 


good  strong  lance,  and  a  head  which 
no  quantity  of  Pisporter  could  in 
the  slightest  degree  affect;  yet  the 
then  Archbishop  of  Treves  did  not 
evince  the  slightest  sorrow  for  hia 
loss :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  heard 
one  evening,  after  supper,  to  declare, 
with  great  solemnity,  that  if  the  de- 
fiinct  Lord  of  Sponheim  had  not  gone 
to  the  devil,  for  his  part  he  did  not 
see  the  least  use  there  was  in  having 
a  devil  at  all.  This  was  not  a  very 
charitable  remark  for  an  archbishop  ; 
but  he  was  heard  also  to  hint,  that  it 
would  be  a  capital  opportunity  to  make 
a  descent  upon  the  *♦  Sponheim  es- 
tate," as  it  was  not  very  likely  that  an 
unprotected  female  would  offer  a  vi- 
gorous resistance.  His  gprace  of  Treves, 
however,  had  reckoned  without  his 
host,  for  the  departed  count  had  taken 
especial  care  to  leave  his  wife  and 
daughter  under  the  protection  of  a 
certain  stout  old  baron,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  was  a  distant 
connexion  of  his  wife.  He  having  gained 
an  inkling  of  the  archbishop's  base  de- 
sign, as  soon  as  his  forces  made  their 
appearance  before  the  castle,  gave 
them  so  pretty  a  peppering  that  for 
the  future,  although  they  were  always 
prowling  about  the  neighbourhood, 
they  thought  it  the  wisest  plan  to  let 
the  castle  of  Sponheim  alone. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  the  count's 
chubby-faced  daughter  had  become 
metamorphosed  into  a  most  interesting 
and  lovely  fraulein.  As  such  matters, 
particularly  in  a  country  neighbour- 
hood, are  sure  to  be  somewhat  exag- 
gerated, she  was  reported  as  having  a 
most  enormous  fortune. 


*  And  yet  to  vary  beantiftd  wtu  ihc, 
Uer  dowry  was  as  nothing  to  her  nnUM." 


Under  these  circumstances,  it  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  much  surprise,  if  there 
were  plenty  of  aspirants  for  the  hand 
of  the  fair  Isabel,  who  swore,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  they  would  be 
just  as  glad  to  have  her  if  she  bad  not 
a  gulden  in  the  world. 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  neigh- 
bouring squires  presented  themselves 
to  her  notice ; — broad  -  shouldered, 
straight-backed  warriors,  of  great  re- 
nown— elder  sons  and  younger  bro- 
thers'—she looked  upon  them  all  with 
the  same  indifference ;  and  one  stout, 
elderly  baron  who  had  brought  his  cub 
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of  a  son  to  introduce  to  the  proud 
young  beauty,  was  heard  to  declare  it, 
as  the  result  of  his  obserratioDf  that 
the  Lady  Isabel  was  a  coquette  after 
ally  and  that  he  could  not^  for  the 
life  of  hiro^  understand  why  she  was 
80  much  admired. 

The  Lady  Isabel,  however,  kept 
the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  having,  very 
likely,  some  nndefined  notions  of  her 
own  upon  this  subject,  and  thinking, 
possibly,  that  an  aspirant  for  her  gen« 
tie  hand  ought  to  possess  some  other 
qualifications  than  being  able  to  ride 
an  unmanageable  beast  of  a  horse,  to 
carry  off  a  ring  upon  the  point  of  his 
spear,  or  to  drain  a  dozen  flagons  of 
Mosellewein. 

She  would  spend  whole  days  wan- 
dering about  the  romantic  environs 
of  her  beautiful  old  castle,  gazing  upon 
the  fair  waters  of  the  Moselle,  and 
watching  the  heavily-laden  craft,  as 
they  were  slowly  towed  against  the 
stream.  Her  heart,  though  proof 
against  the  loudly-expressed  sorrows 
and  sufferings  of  her  host  of  adorers^ 
was  never  closed  to  the  tale  of  poverty 
and  distress,  and  the  humble  peasants 
far  and  near  blessed  the  kind  heart 
and  the  bounteous  hand  of  the  beauti- 
ful heiress  of  GrSfenberg.  Her  amuse- 
ments partook  of  the  simple  tastes  of 
country  life.  Her  garden,  her  aviary, 
shared  her  attention  with  the  assisting 
her  lady  mother  in  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  the  Castle.  She  was, 
however,  passionately^  fbnd  of  music, 
and  would  sit  for  hours  at  a  time  lis- 
tening to  the  rude  minstrelsy  of  the 
period,  in  which  the  ancient  family 
hiirper  was  a  tolerable  proficient. 

It  was  late  one  evening  towards  the 
end  of  Autumn,  the  sun  had  set  in 
a  very  disconsolate  manner  among 
thin  watery  clouds  that  were  floating 
along  the  mountains,  the  sky  was  of 
that  dull,  sombre,  leaden  hue,  which, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  may  send  down 
a  torrent  of  rain,  and  the  wind  howled 
in  fitful  gusts,  round  the  stately  towers 
of  the  old  castle  of  Grafenberg.  The 
warder  had  long  since  departed  to 
reet,  having  deposited  the  keys  with 
the  old  countess,  who,  with  the  Lady 
Isabel,  sate  in  their  accustomed  cham- 
ber ;  a  large  fire  was  blazing  in  the 
pmple  chimney,  and  cast  its  cheerful 
flickering  light  upon  the  tapestried 
walls,  making  the  quaint  figures  woven 
thereupon  tenfold  more  fantastic,  as 


they  glanced  and  p^limmered  in  the 
uncertain  flame.  The  cotrntvalp  was 
reposing  in  her  eavf  duiir,  aad 
her  fair  daughter  sat  o<fiposil«'  her,  ki 
a  pensive  attitude^  gazing  intfti  the 
ruddy  fire,  and  trying  to  AMey,  per- 
haps, for  herself  some  form,  to  the 
merits  of  which  she  n^bt  not  be 
altogether  so  indiffsrenty  as  ahe  had 
proved  herself  to  the  rough  barons 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  only  spe- 
cimens of  mankind  alie  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  obaervingk  ""  A  loud 
knocking  had  for  some  iB«ment8  betn 
heard  at  the  postern,  and  tba  old 
warder  at  length  entered  to  say,  thit 
a  stranger  was  at  the  gale^  requesting 
admittance. 

**  Who  can  it  be  at  diis  onttttely 
hour  ?"  quoth  the  countess* 

**  Some  traveller  who  has  lost  his 
^<^7»"  suggested  the  fair  Isabel. 

**  Much  more  likely  some  new  tfiek 
of  that  nasty  old  devil,  the  Arehbishep 
of  Treves,"  interposed  her  My  -mo- 
ther. 

<'  He  says,  my  lady,  tiiat  he  is  a 
minstrel,  who  has  lost  hts  way  in  the 
mountains,  which  I  have  no  manner  of 
doubt,  from  the  harp  be  carries  almi^ 
across  his  shoulders,"  added  the  old 
janitor. 

<<  Well,  let  him  have  n  night's  lodg. 
ing,  at  all  events,  and  tell  the  steward 
to  see  that  he  is  properly  cared  for,*' 
said  the  hospHable  ni«treM  of  the 
castle. 

The  warder  withdrew,  and  the 
ladies  resumed  their  respective  ocoa- 
pations,  from  which,  in  about  an 
hour  afterwurds,  they  were  roused  by 
a  strain  of  rich  soft  music,  such  as 
neither  of  them  had  ever  beard  in 
their  lives  before. 

**  Bless  me,  how  extremely  beau- 
tiful," sighed  the  Lady  Isabel. 

**  I  suppose,"  added  the  countess, 
''  that  must  be  the  strange  minstrel." 

"  I  should  like  of  all  things  to  see 
him,"  rejoined  the  fair  daughter. 

The  old  countess,  evidently  soine- 
what  surprised  at  her  desire  to  be- 
hold any  of  the  male  species,  to  whom 
she  had  set  it  down  in  her  own  mind, 
that  her  daughter  possessed  some  mys- 
terious and  unaccountable  repugnance, 
ordered  the  strange  minstrel  to  be 
^mmoned. 

When  the  Lady  Isabel  raised  her 
haughty  blue  eye  to  aoan  the  pertoo 
of  the  stranger,  as  he  entered  the 
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apartment,  an  acute  observer  might 
have  caught  an  expression  there,  by 
jko  means  usual.  She  gazed  upon  a 
figure  which  filled  her  gentle  breast 
with  dome  feelings  of  astonishment, 
and  with  others  which  she  had  not 
time  Just  then  to  analyze.  Of  com- 
manding and  stately  presence,  there 
stood  before  her,  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  a  loose  cloak  flung  hastily, 
yet  with  an  air  of  elegance  around 
him,  set  off  his  tall  figure  to  the 
gpreatest  advantage,  while  from  be- 
neath the  shade  of  his  broad  Spanish 
hat  flashed  an  eye,  which  sparkled 
with  singular  power  and  brilliancy. 
The  features  of  the  stranger  were 
pale  and  finely  chiselled,  ai]d  a  slight 
dark  moustache  just  fringed  his  upper 
lip. 

**  Fair  ladies,'*  said  he,  with  a  long 
and  respectful  obeisance,  "  1  await 
your  commands." 

*♦  We  sent  for  you,"  said  the  elder 
of  the  two,  who  alone  seemed  to  re- 
tain her  presence  of  mind,  **  in  order 
that  we  might  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  judging^  of  your  skill-^a  specimen  of 
which  has  already  reached  us.*' 

The  stranger  replied  not,  but,  bend- 
uig  down,  unslung  his  harp,  and  as  he 
swept  its  chords  with  a  master's  hand, 
poured  forth,  in  wliat  seemed  the 
very  soul  of  song,  a  melody  of  such 
exquisite  beauty  and  rare  pathos,  that 
even  the  heart  of  the  stout  old  countess 
herself  beat  several  degrees  faster  ; — 
but  as  for  the  Lady  Isabel,  she  seemed 
as  if  spell-bound  by  the  wondrous  per- 
formance of  the  strange  minstrel. 

**  H«  fosg  of  love  aad  Arlendthtp,  and  of  that  golden 

time, 
'When  hope  ti  at  lt«  highest,  when  life  is  in  Its 

prime; 
Of  all  tbow  high  and  holy  thoughts  with  which 

man's  breast  can  glow. 
Which  slied  the  purest  liappiness  the  human  soul 

can  know." 

And  when  she  retired  for  the  night 
her  soul  was  filled  by  such  a  gentle 
flutter  of  hopes,  thoughts,  fears,  and 
wishes,  that  she  could  not  close  her 
eyes.  The  magic  sounds  were  singing 
in  her  ears— they  seemed  like  the 
voice  of  some  sweet  old  song,  whose 
notes,  though  long  forffotten,  were 
still  familiar ;  and  with  his  song  was 
still  mixed  up  the  stately  figure  of  the 
stranger  ;  and  at  length  when  she  did 
fall  asleep,  she  dreamed  all  manner  of 
extraordinary  things,  and,  among  the 


number,  that  the  handsome  minstrel, 
flinging  away  his  harp,  flung  himself 
at  her  feet,  and  declared  that  she  must 
be  his,  which  dream  fluttered  the  Lady 
Isabel  so  much,  that  she  suddenly 
awoke,  and,  although  the  grey  morn- 
ing was  just  dawning,  she  could  not 
sleep  another  wink. 

The  minstrel  remxuned  some  weeks 
at  the  castle,  and  by  his  tmrivalled 
power  and  knowledge  of  his  art,  con- 
trived to  make  the  evenings  pass  very 
agreeably  to  the  two  ladies.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  legendary  lore  and 
ballad-poetry  of  the  country  seemed 
inexhaustible :  there  was  no  end  to  his 
songs  and  recitations,  which  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  voice  invested  with  a  singu- 
lar charm;  and  although  attired  in 
the  simple  and  unostentatious  dress  of 
a  wandering  minstrel,  there  was  a 
grace  in  his  carriage,  and  an  air  of  no- 
bility in  his  manner,  which  perplexed 
every  one  who  beheld  him.  He  quite 
won  the  heart  of  the  old  countess  by 
the  air  of  respectful  interest  and  de- 
ference with  which  he  listened  to  her 
long  stories  about  the  persecutions 
and  annoyances  she  had  suflered  at  the 
hands  of  "  that  nasty  old  devil,"  as  she 
always  called  the  Archbishop  of  Treves, 
and  as  for  the  Lady  Isabel,  she  could 
no  longer  conceal  from  herself  the 
strange  and  unaccountable  fact,  that 
sKe  had,  somehow  or  another,  fallen 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  the  un- 
known minstrel. 

Months  passed  over,  and  found  the 
stranger  still  a  resident  at  the  Castle 
of  Sponheim ;  and  one  evening,  as  the 
season  of  the  Christmas  festivities 
drew  nigh,  the  young  heiress  was 
seated  listlessly  in  her  **  boudoir," 
musing  upon  the  last  song  which  she 
had  heard  the  minstrel  sing,  and  think- 
ing how  she  could  possibly  frame  a 
request  to  get  him  to  write  it  in  her 
album,  when  a  tall  shadow  passed  be- 
tween her  and  the  light ;  and,  turning 
round,  she  saw  the  object  of  her  me- 
meditations  at  her  feet. 

*'  Lady,"  he  said,  "  pardon  this  in- 
trusion ;  there  is  every  reason  why 
our  interview  should  be  as  short  as 
possible — a  single  word  from  you  shall 
end  it :  could  you,  if  I  were  not  what 
I  seem — could  you,  I  must  say  it,  love 
me?" 

The  fair  Isabel  answered  not,  but 
a  single  glance  at  her  countenance 
was  sufficient  for  the  stranger. 
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<<  Know  me,  then/'  he  added;  '<  I 
am  Ferdinand  of  Treves^  son  of  the 
ancient  enemy  of  your  house.  What 
— now,  love  1  do  you  turn  from  me  ?'* 

The  gentle  Isabel  did  turn  from  him, 
but  the  next  moment  her  beautiful 
bead  sank  upon  his  shoulder. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  detail 
any  further  particulars  of  this  inter- 
view ;  suffice  to  say,  that  Ferdinand  of 
Treves  explained  bis  "  intentions" — 
he  had  long  adored  the  beauty  of 
Griifenberg,  but  finding  it  impossible, 
on  account  of  the  family  feuds,  to  ob- 
tain access  to  the  castle,  he  had  there- 
fore adopted  his  present  disguise. 

The  old  countess  was  at  first  in 
a  g^eat  rage  when  she  found  out 
the  trick  that  had  been  played  upon 
her,  but  the  passionate  tears  and  en- 
treaties of  her  daughter  had  at  length 
their  due  effect — her  heart  became 
softened,  and  having  several  times 
declared  her  conviction,  ''that  no 
good  could  come  of  it,*'  she  gave  her 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  her  daugh- 
ter with  Ferdinand  of  Treves,  and 
a  day  was  finally  appointed  for  the 
ceremony  to  take  place.  The  gar- 
rison of  Sponhein  were,  of  course,  in 
great  delight  at  the  prospect  of  the 
coming  festivities.  The  commandant 
was  indulging  himself  in  the  pleasant 
anticipations  of  the  fine  haunches  of 
Hirsch,  and  the  goodly  butts  of  Pis- 
porter,  which  would  be  forthcoming 
upon  the  occasion ;  and  all  was  mer- 
riment and  revelry  within  the  castle 
of  Siponheim. 

The  happy  day  drew  rapidly  near, 
when  at  the  close  of  a  winter's  even- 
ing Ferdinand  of  Treves  was  seated  by 
the  side  of  Isabel,  in  a  large  window 
which  commanded  an  extensive  view 
of  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  while  the 
old  countess,  at  the  further  end  of 
the  apartment,  was  turning  over  in 
her  own  mind  what  a  very  extraor- 
dinary page  the  chapter  of  accidents 
had  presented  to  her  notice  in  the 
marriage  of  any  one  of  her  family 
with  a  son  of  "  the  nasty  old  devil'* 
for  whom  she  had  such  an  hereditary 
aversion. 

"  Look,"  said  Isabel,  <*  at  that 
turn  of  the  road,  as  far  iU  you  can  see 
— is  there  not  something  there  like  a 
large  crowd  ?*' 

"  Where  ?**  said  her  companion, 
eagerly. 

"  Look,"    said    she,    "  along    the 


river  side,  and  down  underoMtfa  the 
highest  peak  of  the  mottntatn." 

There  was  no  doubt  at  all  ftboot 
the  fact — sure  enough,  a  large  body  of 
horsemen  were  coming  in  the  direedoo 
of  Sponheim. 

<<  By  heaven  I**  said  Ferdinand,  **  it 
is  the  Archbishop  of  Treves.  I  tee  fait 
banner.*' 

The  castle  was  instantly  in  an  up- 
roar. The  countess  thought  it  best 
to  be  on  the  safe  sid^  so  she  tent  at 
once  for  the  old  Baron  of  Lowen- 
haupt,  whom  we  have  mentioned 
before,  and  had  the  gates  dosed, 
the  portcullis  drawn  down,  and  the 
whole  garrison  under  arms  in  an  in- 
conceivably short  space  of  time^  to 
that  when  the  archbishop  did  arrire, 
he  found  that  he  was  an  unwelcome, 
although  by  no  means  an  unexpected 
guest. 

The  garrison  was  instantly  tmn- 
moned  to  surrender,  the  only  answer 
to  which  was  a  cross-bow  bolt  diat 
whistled  alarmingly  close  to  the  bead 
of  the  messenger.  A  £iBg  of  trace 
was  then  sent  forth,  which  the  arch- 
bishop himself  accompanied,  and  de- 
manded to  know  if  his  son  was  in  the 
castle. 

"  He  is,  my  lord,**  replied  the  coon- 
tess,  who  herself  appeared  upon  the 
battlements. 

"  And  for  what  purpose,  may  I  ask, 
madam  ?"  said  the  Archbishop  of 
Treves. 

*'  For  the  purpose  of  being  nuurried 
to  my  daughter,*'  said  the  stoat  old 
countess. 

"You  infernal  old  jade  I"  shouted 
the  archbishop,  white  with  fury. 

"  Hush,  my  lord,  for  God's  sake/' 
said  a  knight  who  stood  behind  him. 
"Allow  me  to  carry  on  the  confer- 
ence. Madam,"  he  said,  with  a  coortly 
air,  "  the  archbishop  having  received 
intelligence  that  his  son  was  within 
your  walls,  has  come  to  demand  him  ; 
and  if  you  refuse  to  give  him  up,  the 
consequences  must  be  upon  your  own 
head." 

"Nol"  thundered  the  countess; 
"  you  may  come  and  take  him  if  you 
can." 

The  conference  there  ended;  and 
as  the  castle  of  Grftfenberg  was  a  very 
tough  place  to  take,  as  the  Archbishop 
of  Treves  had  already  experienced*  h« 
came  to  the  amiable  determinatioD  of 
starving  out  its  inhabitants.    He  cookl 
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uot,  however,  have  adopted  this  reso- 
lution at  a  time  more  unlucky  for 
hinij  for  the  castle  was,  at  that  mo- 
meot,  well  stored  with  the  provisions 
that  had  been  furnished  for  the  wed- 
ding festival. 

The  bridegroom  elect  was,  of  course, 
in  great  consternation  at  this  unnatu- 
ral and  disagreeable  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  <'  his  governor,**  and  was 
g^vously  afflicted  at  the  inconve- 
nience he  had  brought  upon  the  house- 
hold of  his  hosj^itable  entertainers. 
The  blockade  having  continued  about 
a  fortnight,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  go  out,  and  attempt  to  rea- 
son with  his  worthy  parent.  The  coun- 
tess was  at  first  opposed  to  anything 
of  the  sort,  but  at  length  yielding  to 
his  entreaties,  she  consented,  and  a  flag 
of  truce  was  accordingly  waved  from 
the  battlements  by  Ferdinand  himself, 
who,  upon  the  archbishop  entering  into 
solemn  promise  that  if  his  negocia- 
tions  should  prove  ineffectual,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  return,  departed  in 
spite  of  the  tears  and  entreaties  of 
his  affianced  bride.  His  meeting  with 
his  worthy  parent  was  anxiously 
watched  from  the  castle,  and  what 
was  the  consternation  of  its  inhabi- 
tants to  see  that  the  perfidious  old 
ecclesiastic  had  his  son  instantly  put 
into  irons,  and  sent  off  under  a  strong 
guard.  As  soon  as  this  was  done, 
the  archbishop  came  again  to  sum- 
mon the  garrison  to  surrender. 

"  Give  us  back  your  son,"  said  the 
countess. 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  him, 
madam,*'  replied  the  archbishop. 

The  garrison,  having  of  course  re- 
fused to  capitulate,  the  blockade  pro- 
ceeded with  unabated  vigour,  and  it 
would  have  gone  on  long  enough,  if 
there  had  not  been  a  traitor  in  the 
castle,  who  took  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  a  certain 
quarter,  upon  which  it  was  not  suffi- 
ciently defended ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  one  night  the  defenders  of 
Grafenberg  were  surprised  by  find- 
ing the  archepiscopal  forces  among 
them ;  and  although  they  fought  like 
devils,  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  number  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
tall  tower,  whither  the  countess  and 
her  daughter  had  already  retired,  and 
which,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  steep 
rock,  still  afforded  them  a  partial 
security.     The  archbishop,  furious  at 


seeing  his  prey  escape  him,  led  the 
attack  against  this  tower  in  person  ; 
but  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  ham- 
mering away  at  the  iron  door,  a 
stone  judiciously  dropped  from  one 
of  the  windows,  ''planted  him ;"  and 
the  door  opening  on  the  instant, 
his  grace  was  dragged  in  without 
ceren^iony  by  the  old  Baron  of  Lowen- 
haupt.  His  forces,  flushed  with  vic- 
tory and  excitement,  were  somewhat 
taken  aback  by  this  unexpected  dis- 
appearance of  their  leader,  and  a 
shower  of  cross-bow  bolts  and  oth^ 
missiles  having  knocked  over  the  lead- 
ins  files,  they  paused,  in  order  to  con- 
sult what  was  best  to  be  done. 

When  his  grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Treves  recovered,  for  he  had  only  been 
partially  stunned  by  the  blow,  he  found 
himself  placed  in  an  unconmionly  dis- 
agreeable situation.  The  room  was 
filled  with  armed  men,  and  riffht  op- 
posite him  stood  the  Baron  of  Lowen- 
haupt,  with  fury  written  upon  every 
line  of  his  stern  countenance. 

"Now,  my  lord,  you  are,  as  you 
observe,  completely  in  my  power,  and 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  follow  me." 

So  saying  the  baron  led  the  way  up  a 
winding  stair,  which  opened  on  the  top 
of  the  tower,  from  whence  there  was 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  adjoining 
country,  which  the  archbishop,  how- 
ever, was  not  then  particularly  inclined 
to  enjoy,  the  more  especially  as  he 
found  himself  standing  rather  unplea- 
santly near  the  edge  of  the  tower,  in 
the  custody  of  two  men-at-arms,  of  a 
very  forbidding  aspect. 

**  Now,"  said  the  baron,  with  a  grim 
smile,  **  the  instant  I  raise  my  sword, 
thus,  pitch  him  over  to  those  gaping 
fools  below.** 

The  soldiery,  full  of  fury  at  the 
capture  of  their  commander,  had 
again  commenced  a  furious  attack  upon 
the  gate  underneath.  Regardless  of  the 
destructive  storm  of  missiles  which 
was  hurled  upon  their  heads,  they  re- 
doubled their  efforts,  and  the  door  was 
beginning  to  yield,  when  the  position 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  caught 
their  eye. 

"  My  lord,**  continued  the  Baron 
von  Lowenhaupt,  **I  have  two  pro- 
positions to  submit  to  you.  The  first 
IS,  that  you  instantly  order  ^our  troops 
to  retire  from  this  castle.  I  shall  give 
you  while  I  can  count  ten  to  consider. 
One,  two,  three  — «" 
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His  grace  of  Treves  cast  one  piteous 
glance  at  the  stern  cour\tenance  of  the 
old  baron,  and  another  at  the  unplea- 
sant distance  the  place  on  which  he 
stood  was  from  the  rocks  beneath; 
and  before  the  baron  had  counted  five, 
he  signified  his  assent,  and  the  castle 
was  speedilj  cleared  of  the  archiepis- 
copal  forces. 

•*  The  second  matter,**  continued  the 
baron,  "  I  have  for  your  grace  to  con- 
sider is,  whether  you  are  disposed  to 
give  your  consent  to  the  marrit^e  of 
your  son  with  the  lady  Isabel ;  and  if 
so,  that  you  will  do  ua  the  further  fa- 
vour to  perform  the  ceremony  your- 
self?" 

The  unfortunate  archbishop  seeing 
there  was  no  other  wav  of  avoiding  a 
leap  which  for  a  prelate  of  his  ad- 
vanced years,  was  rather  high,  signi- 
fied his  acquiescence ;  and  although  it 
iray  well  be  conceived,  he  did  not  per* 


form  the  ceremonj  with  his  accus- 
tomed suavity  of  manner,  yet  he  got 
through  it  with  the  beit  grace  be 
could ;  and  that  evening  witnessed  the 
nuptials  of  Ferdinand  of  Treves  with 
the  young  and  beautiful  heiress  of 
Grafenberg. 

The  foregoing  b  only  one  out  of 
the  many  legends  with  which  this 
river  abounds  ;  and,  reader,  should 
you  ever  chance  to  be  a  wanderer 
along  its  pleasant  banks,  when  you 
come  to  the  old  ruin  of  GHtfenberg^ 
don't  Ibrget  to  make  the  ascent  of 
the  tall  tower  which  still  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  archbbhop's  ;  and  u 
you  have  as  much  difficulty  in  gettii^ 
to  the  top  as  we  had,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  you  will  agree  with  his  grace 
of  Treves,  and  allow  your  son,  if  yoa 
have  one,  to  marry  any  heiress  he  has 
a  fancy  for,  rather  than  make  a  somer- 
sault upon  the  rocks  below. 


I»0£MS  FROM   THE   NORTH   AND  TME   EAST. 


[Of  the  three  following  poeoM,  I  have 
merely  to  remark,  that  the  first  exhi- 
bits my  second  attempt  at  a  translation 
of  Buerger's  world-celebrated  ballad 
(and  as  I  have,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, rendered  this  exactly  in  the  me- 
tre, and  with  the  double  rhymes  of 
the  original,  I  may,  perhaps,  with  the 
more  confidence^  venture  to  hope  that 


its  faults  of  composition  will  not  be 
too  severely  condemned  by  the  Criti- 
cal} ;*  that  the  next  is  an  adaptatitm 
from  the  Servian ;  «iid  that  the  third 
is — as  will,  doubtless,  be  apparent  from 
itsdefect8-~altogether  my  own,  though 
I  confess  that  I  am  indebted  for  the 
idea  that  it  embodies  to  a  certain  anec- 
dote by  an  Oriental  writer.^J.  CM.] 


Leonora. 


Leonora  rose  at  break  of  day. 

From  dreams  of  gloomiest  omen. 
"  How  long,  oh,  Wilhelm,  wilt  thou  stay  ? 

Art  false,  or  slain  by  the  foemen  ?" 
He  had  gone  to  aid,  on  Prague's  red  plains. 
King  Frederick  in  his  war-campaigns. 

And  none  had  learned  or  listed 
News  if  he  still  existed. 


•  Those  who  feel  sufficiently  interested  hi  the  matter  win  Arid  the  former  in  tfce 
PuBUN  Umivebsitv  Magazine,  for  October,  1834.    (No.  XXIII.) 
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The  King,  at  length,  grown  weary  of  war, 

Withdretr  his  hosts  from  Rus'sia, 
And  once  again  the  blessed  star 

Of  Peace  shone  over  Prussia ; 
And  tho  regiments  all,  in  gallant  array. 
With  drams  and  Antes,  and  standards  gay. 

And  wearing  wreaths  and  blossoms, 
Marched  home  with  joyous  bosom:i. 

III. 

Green  alley  and  valley,  and  hill  and  plain. 

Were  thronged  for  this  glad  meeting ; 
The  blithe  blue  air,  as  passed  each  train, 

Rang  far  with  rapturous  greeting ; 
Then  many  a  mother,  and  wife,  and  son. 
Bade  welcome  home  the  wandering  one  ; 

But  ah  I  none  gave  or  bore  a 
Kind  word  to  Leonora ! 

IV. 

She  roamed  about,  and  called  aloud 

For  Wilhelm  over  and  over. 
But  none  in  that  gay  glittering  crowd 

Wist  au^ht  anent  her  lover. 
So,  finding  all  her  quest  in  vain. 
She  writhed  and  grovelled  on  the  plain. 

And  rent  her  hair  and  vesture. 
With  many  a  frantic  gesture. 


There,  as  she  lay  in  agony. 

Her  anxious  mother  sought  her.— 
**  Oh !  God  in  Heaven  look  down  on  thee  I 

God  comfort  thee,  my  daughter!"— 
"  Oh,  mother,  mother.  Gone  b  Gone  1 
Farewell  the  world  and  all  thereon  !* 

Talk  not  of  God  in  Heaven 
He  leaveth  me  bereaven  1" 

VI. 

"  No,  dearest  child  t — whate'er  befall. 

Thy  God  is  ever  near  thee. 
He  pitieth  all,  He  loveth  all. 

Pray,  pray,  and  He  will  hear  thee  !" 
"  Oh,  mother,  hollow,  hollow  plea! 
God  loveth  not  nor  pitieth  me^ 

He  recks  not  of  mine  anguish. 
But  lets  me  groan  and  languish.* 


♦  "  O,  MuUer,  MuUer  !  Em  isl  Hin  I 
NunfaJire  welt  und  idles  hin  /** 

The  peculiarly  magnifieont  and  dreiury  character  of  this  couplet  can  scarcely  be 
apprecutted  except  by  a  tery  philosophical  student  of  the  original.  Its  repetition, 
auo,  in  the  ninth  stanza,  where  Leonora,  in  tho  excess  of  her  despair,  takes  no  no- 
tice of  the  half-maddening  suggestion  of  her  mother,  and  can  dwell  ohl^  on  the  one 
miserable  predominant  idea,  is  a  remarkable  poetical  beauty,  and  strikmgly  troe  to 
nature. 
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*<  My  d^ar>  dear  child.  Heaven  hath  a  care 

For  every  ill  and  dolor ; 
The  Holy  Sacrament,  be  sure. 

Will  prove  thy  )l>e6t  consoler  I" 
*'  Yah,  mother,  the  asp  that  gnaws  my  heart — 
No  Sacraiiient  ca^  bid  depart  I 

No  Sacrament  can  quicken 

Anew  the  once  Death-stricken  I*' — 

VIII. 

**  Mj  child,  I  fear  thou  art  betraved  I 

Thy  lover  may  have  plighted 
His  troth  to  some  Hungarian  ma!d. 

And  thus  thy  hopes  are  blighted* 
What  then  ?   Grieve  not,  but  let  nun  go  I 
His  perfidy  will  work  him  woe, 

^  And,  ere  his  bad  life  ceases, 

-    Will  rend  Ins  heart  in  pieces  1'*— 

IX. 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother.  Gone  is  Gonet 

Departed  is  Departed  1 
Woe,  woe  is  me  I — Alone,  alone. 
Alone  and  broken-hearted! 
Die  out,  die  out,  my  life's  lost  light! 
Down,  down  in  everlasting  Night ! 

God  spareth  not  nor  careth. 

Woe  f  woe !  my  soul  despaireth  I**— 


"  Oh,  God  of  goodness,  let  not  this 

Provoke  thy  malediction  I — 
She  doth  but  rave  up  firom  the  abyss 

Of  her  profound  affliction  1 
Ah,  child  I  forget  thine  earthly  love, 
And  lift  thy  heart  to  Heaven  above. 

The  Spouse  of  Souls  wiM  take  thee. 
And  He  will  ne'er  forsake  thee  !** — 


«  Oh,  mother,  what  are  Heaven  and  Hell  ? 

Where,  where  is  Wilhelm,  mother  ? 
With  him  is  Heaven,  without  him  Hell ; 

I  want,  I  know,  no  other ! 
Die  out,  die  out,  my  soul's  lost  light ! 
Down,  down  in  everlasting  Night  1 

No  Heaven  for  me  without  faSm  I 
No  Heaven  if  I  must  doubt  him !" 

XII. 

Thus  dared  this  maiden,  with  a  brain 
Made  mad  by  tortured  ibefings, 
In  reckless  impiousness  arraign 

The  All- Just  God's  wise  4eatiiigt  1 
And  smote  her  breast,  and  groaned  atid  cried. 
And  wrung  her  hands  till,  at  erenttde. 

The  pale-bright  etars  in  miffioos. 
Bespangled  Heaven's  pavilions. 
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Then — hark !  a  horse's  hoofs ! — Hopp,  hopp  ! 

They  sound  first  farther,  hoarser> 
Then  clearer,  nearer ; — then  they  stop. 

And  a  rider  vaults  from  his  courser. 
With  clank  of  spurs  and  ringing  knoll ; 
Then— hark !— the  porUl  bell— Tott/  ToUl 
Then  sdlliness ;  then  follow 
These  words  in  accents  hollow  : — 

XIV. 

**  Ho-la,  my  love  I  I  am  here  anew  1 

Tell  me  what  tides  thou  keepest ; — 
Art  sad  op  gay  ?     Art  false  or  true  ? 

And  wakest  thou  or  sleepest  ?'* — 
<«  What,  Wilhelm  1  Is  it  really  thou  ? 
Oh,  I  have  watched  and  wept  till  now  I 

But  this  drear  midnight  visit — 
What  may  it  mean?  ^  Whence  is  it  ?" 

XV. 

**  I  started  irom  Bohemia  late. 

We  ride  by  midnight  only. 
Up  !  come  with  me,  my  faithful  mate  I 
Too  long  thou  monmest  lonely  I" 
"  Ah,  Wilhelm,  here  is  somewhat  wrong  I 
Hark  I  the  wind  bloweth  strange  and  strong ; 

Come  in  aad  warm  thee,  dearest. 
And  here  let  thee  and  me  rest !" 

XVI. 

*'  So  may  the  wind  blow  strange  and  strong. 

Blow  stranger  and  blow  stronger  1 
I  must  along !     Thou  roust  along  1 

We  linger  here  no  longer  I 
Rise  1   Don  thy  attire  and  come  with  me. 
My  black  barb  snorts  impatiofitly. 

We  must  leave  leagues  behind  us 
Before  the  priest  can  bind  us !" 

«_0b,  Wilhelm,  this  but  bodeth  dole. 

Oh,  tarry  here  till  daylight  1 
Just  now  I  heard  '  Eleven'  toll. 

And  Heaven  hath  such  a  fi;n^  light  V* 
«  — Look  hither!  Look  thither !     The  moon  shines  bright. 
The  Dead  and  We  ride  fast  by  night  1 

Ere  Morning's  red  rays  clamber 
The  skies  we'll  reach  our  chamber." 

xvin. 

<*  — And  where,  say,  is  the  young  bride's  room. 

Wherein  her  maids  undress  her  ?"— . 
— "  Far  hence!— cold,  lone,  and  buried  tn  gloen — 

Six  large  planks,  and  two  lesso* !" 
— "  But  is  there  spttoe?" — **  Ay,  spaee  for  botb ! 
Come !  no  delay  1  Shake  off  thy  sloth 

Lest  Nigkt  perchance  belate  us. 
—The  wedding-guests  await  us." 
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yix.  ■    ; 

And  Leonora,  garbed  and  oat, 

Spranff  up  behind  the  rider. 
And  flung  ner  lily  arms  about 
Her  lover  and  her  guider. 
Then,  ho,  ho  I — ^hurry ! — hopp,  hopp,  hoppf 
Rode  off  the  pair  with  never  a  stop ; 

Until  both  gasped  together. 
And  flints  and  fire  flashed  nether  I 

XX. 

Aright,  aleft,  reeled,  refl  and  cleft* 

Earth's  globe  around  and  under ; 
The  sky  swept  by  as  a  storm-blown  weft ; 

The  bridges  volleyed  in  thunder. 
*'  Glance  up  I  Queen  Moon  rides  high  and  blae^- 
Hurrah  t  the  Dead  ride  royally  too  I 

Dost  fear  the  Dead,  my  best  love?*' 
— "  Ah,  leave  the  Dead  at  rest,  love  1" 

XXI. 

But  hark  ! — that  drearv  choral  swell  I 

Those  night-birds  croak  funereal ! 
Hark !  knell  of  bell,  and  dirge  as  well — 

**  Now,  brethren,  for  the  burial  1" 
And  lo !  a  group  who  bear  a  bier, 
A  mourning  group  draw  slowly  near. 

With  chant  like  some  deep  dismal 
Ghost- wail  from  realms  abysmal. 

xxn. 
"  Halt,  croakers,  there!  The  corpse  nfay  hid© 

Its  funeral  rites  till  dawning ; 
To-night  I  espouse  my  f^ir  young  bHde, 

Lay  down,  then,  bier  and  awning  I 
Come,  sexton,  come  1 — thy  choir  and  thou ' 
Shall  troll  us  nuptial-songs  enow  ! 

Come,  priest,  and  bless  the  wedding! 
Then,  ho  for  the  feast  and  bedding  V* 

•^xfir. 

Down  went  the  bier  ;  the  dirge  was  huahed  ; 

And,  light-limbed  and  unladen, 
Tripp,  tripp,  trapp,  trapp,  the  buriers  rushed 

Behind  the  youth  and  maiden  ; 
And,  ho,  ho ! — hurry ! — hopp,  hopp,  hopp  t 
Dashed  forward  all  with  never  a  stop. 

Until  all  gasped  together. 

And  flints  and  fire  flashed  nether  I 

XXIV. 

How  twirled,  how  whirled,  befof e,  behind, 
The  floods,  the  woods,  the  mountains ! 
Before,  behind,  like  wind,  like  Mind, 

How  flew  dells,  fells,  and  fountains  1 
**  Glance  up  I     The  moon  rides  high  aiHi  Uoe— 
Hurrah !  the  Dead  ride  bravely  too  I 

Dost  fear  the  Dead  and  Gone,  love  ?'* 
•-.<<  Ah  1  let  the  Dead  sleep  on,  love  !*' 
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XXV. 

But  look !  Where  yon  high  gibbet- wheels 

Wind-shaken,  creak  a,nd  wabble^ 
The  moonlight  suddenly  reveals 
A  dancing  phantom-rabble ! 
"  Ho,  there,  gay  neighbours  !-^down  to  me  I 
We'll  all  ride  home  so  merrilv,  we ! 

And  you  shall  dance  before  us. 
While  these  here  lilt  in  chorus  !'* 


And  down  they  came  m  eddying  whirls. 

With  whirr  as  when,  the  while  Eve's 
Clouds  gather  black,  the  night-blast  swirls 

Through.  Autumn's  birks  of  dry  leaves. 
And,  ho,  ho  I^— hurry  l^Jiopp,  hopp,  hopp ! 
Awiiy  trooped  all  with  never  a  stop. 

Till  all  gasped  hard  together. 
And  flints  and  fire  flashed  nether! 


How  sped,  how  fled,  the  sky,  the  stars. 

Like  young  steeds  loosed  from  harness  I 
How  danced  the  stars !  how  glanced  their  cars  ! 

How  flew  they  throueh  the  Farness  ! 
*♦  Look  up !     The  moon  rides  high  and  blue — 
Hurrah  I  the  Dead  ride  nobly  too  I 

Dost  fear  the  Dead,  my  best  love  r" 
— "  Ah,  no  I — but  let  them  rest,  love  !" 


*'  Enough !  I  scent  the  morning  gale  ; 

My  sands,  X  mark,  are  faiUog. 
Right  well  have  we  ridden  o'er  hul  and  dale. 

Behold  yon  grated  railing 
That  shimmereth  duskily !     Inside 
Its  bars  1  hail  thee  as  my  bride  1 

There  shall  we  slumber  sweetly. 
Hurrah !  the  Dead  ride  featly !" 


Anon  they  halt.     The  diancelled  gate 

Swings  o'er  to  the  grey  wall's  border. 
And  that  strange  group,  as  urged  by  Fate, 

March  through  in  solemn  order. 
The  steed's  reins  trail  along  the  ground. 
While  wild  lamentings  all  around. 

Sad  as  the  Trump  of  Doom's  tones, 
Rise  up  from  graves  and  tombstones  I 


But  now,  0,  Horror  1 '  see  1     As  clay 

Frpm  some  worn  wall  that  moulders. 
The  horseman's  garments  fall  away. 

Fall  piecemw  from  his  shoulders ! 
With  scythe  and  sand*glass  high  upraised. 
And  grinning  skull,  now  all  ecrased 

Of  hair  and  flesh  and  feature, 

He  standSf^-DEATH, — or  His  Creature ! 
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XXXI. 

High  rears  the  steed,  with  mane  upcurled. 

The  earth  yawns,  rent  asunder. 
And  down  the  hapless  girl  is  hurled 

Into  the  dark  pit  under ; 
And,  while  drear  howlings  fill  the  mt. 
And  cries  of  terror  and  despair. 

Behold  her  tibere,  a-lying. 
Half  liYing  and  half  dying  \ 

XXXII. 

And  now  the  grisly  spectre-hand. 

As  Night  gives  place  to  Morning, 
Dance  round  then:  f  ictim  hand-in-hand,  % 

And  sing  and  shriek  this  warning — 
"  Bear,— though  thy  proud  heart  break  with  poin. 
Heaven* s  wrath  is  not  invoked  m  vain/ 

Thy  body  and  thou  must  sever ; 
God  spare  thy  soul  for  ever !" 


TI. 
A  NARRATIVE  POEM,  FROM  THE  SERVIAN. 


Sweeps  a  tempest  o'er  the  astounded  land  ? 

Is  the  soil  convulsed  by  sudden  earth-quake  ? 

No !  these  terrors  bid  no  heart  or  hearth  quake  ; 
Cannon  roar  to  greet  Prince  Peterwand 

On  the  glories  of  his  conquering  arms 

After  moons  of  slaughter  and  alarms, 
Servians  hosts  are  vanquished,  and  her  three 
Noblest  Vaivodes  lie  in  dungeons  dark. 

Where  the  carcases  of  princes  moulder, 
Where  the  water  mounteth  to  the  knee. 

And  the  bones  of  heroes  reach  the  shoulder. 
Three  are  Vaivodes  Morlovitz  and  Mark, 

And  the  thurd  is  golden*  Viuvode  Paul. 
Deep  in  Dendrink's  dungeons  lie  the  three. 

While  the  Madjarsf  feast  in  tower  and  hall. 


Six  long  nights  the  captives  wailed  their  fate ; 
Six  long  days  the  golden  Yaivode  Paul 

Stood  before  his  dungeon's  iron  grate. 

Watchful,  if  perchance  he  might  discover 

Androvil,  the  comrier,  coursing  by ; 

And  when  six  long  days  and  nights  were  over. 

Coursed  the  courier  near,  and  heard  him  cry — 
•*  Golden  courier,  I  am  Vaivode  Paul ! 

Fetch  me  tablets  and  a  reed ; — for  ink 

Runs  the  Wood  yet  purple  in  my  veins." 
So,  the  conriflP  pitying  Vaivode  Paul, 
Fetched  him  tablets  and  a  reed  withal. 


Excellent,  or  amiable.  f  Madjars,  or  Magyars,  ri*,,  Hungarians. 
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And  the  Vaivode  wrote — "  Great  Prince  Razink, 

Friend  and  kinsman,  Lord  of  thirty  plains ! 
I,  and  VaivodM  Morlovitz  and  Mark> 
Lie  in  Dendrink's  dungeons  deep  and  dark. 
Where  the  carcases  of  princes  moulder. 

Where  the  water  mounteth  to  the  knee. 
And  the  hones  of  heroes  reach  the  shoulder. 
Rescue  us,  hy  gold,  or  wile,  or  steel. 

Rescue  us,  and  we  will  fight  for  thee. 
Fight  for  thee,  and  labour  for  thj  weal  I" 

III. 
Now,  when  Prince  Kazink,  Miloski's  Herr-chief, 

Read  these  words,  he  donned  his  wolfskin  cloak. 
Wound  around  his  head  a  blood-red  kerchief. 

Girt  him  with  sharp  kandazar,*  and  spoke — 
**  Or  by  sword,  or  wile,  or  steel,  0»  Paul, 

Here  I  swear  to  rescue  thee  ere  night. 
Thee  and  thy  compatriots  twain  in  thrall  !'* 

Sate  he  then  an  hour  to  shape  aright 
His  best  course,  then  joyously  arose. 

Sought  the  court,  then  vaulted  on  his  charger, 

WiUi  two  wine-skins,  large  as  sacks,  or  larger 
Hanging,  wine-filled^  at  his  saddle-bows. 

^  IV. 

Reaching  soon  the  lea  in  front  of  Dendrink, 

Down  and  up  he  rode,  as  one  astray. 
Then  stooped  low  and  drank,  or  seemed  to  drink. 
Seemed  to  drink,  yet  not  as  common  men  drink  ; 
From  the  skins  of  wine  he  seemed  to  quaff 

As  the  hot  steed  from  the  pond  laps  water. 

This  marked  Vlira,  Peterwand's  fair  daughter. 

As  she  glanced  along  the  heather  gray ; 
And  she  wept,  and  cried,  "  Lo !  Prince  Kazink, 
Whom  I  met  and  loved  in  rich  Belgrade  I 

Oh,  my  father !  oh,  renowned  Herr  Graff! 

See  1  my  Loved  One  rides  in  front  of  Dendrink  ; 

Wine  he  drinks,  but  not  as  common  men  drink  ; 
Not  from  goblet,  bowl,  or  crystal  cup. 
But  firom  leathern  skins  he  laps  it  up, 
He,  the  courtliest  knight  in  all  Belgrade  !'* 


Wrathful  was  her  father  then,  was  he ! 
And  so  spoke  he,  as  he  grasped  his  blade — 

y  Shame  upon  thee,  daughter,  thus  to  weep  I 
Mark  me !     Many  a  swaggerer  such  as  he 

Have  I  plunged  in  Dendrink's  dungeons  deep. 

Where  the  carcases  of  princes  moulder. 
Where  the  water  mounteth  to  the  knee. 

And  the  bones  of  heroes  reach  the  shoulder. 
And  he  also,  by  my  troth !  shall  dwell 

In  some  one  of  them  this  night.     What,  ho ! 
Hugo  I  Rolf!  Balz^rist  Lionel! 

Fetch  me  in,  bound  hand  and  heel,  yon  stripling, 
Wine-bags,  wolfpell  cloak,  and  all.     We'll  know 

What  his  drift  is  in  this  noonday  tippling 


•  Scymitar. 
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^1 


Out  on  horseback."    So  spake  Peterwand ; 
And,  well  wont  to  ob«^  Himt  ehirf't  «oiQiMttd» 
Up  rose,  reeling,  twealy  knkfbtoAwM  \Mtfy  - 

Thirty  then,  and  fiHij  tfter  th«ie. 
Five  score  wine-wode  knifes  llMgf  were  i»  aU  s    - 
Same  in  armour,  bliie»  ^e6D»  grdgr,  and  eabfe. 

Some  in  doubletst  ftnd  UXt  silken  >h06e#^ 
These  with  riotous  shoutings  left  the  hall. 
Bid  Black  Death,  who  stood  wUhmit  the  gate. 

Heard  the  scornful  speech  of  that  Harr  Ckuff-^ 
Heard  the  shouts  of  those  wild  Imighis  eloiH 

And  loud  rcmg,  unheard,  hie  wmoermg  ktugk.* 


Onward,  some  a^(K>t,  and  some  ittte^d. 

Some  with  sword  and  lance,  and  more  with  none^ 
Onward  came  the  host,  yet  not  in  one 

Serried  phalanx,  for  some  straggled  far. 
And  some  dashed  along  with  maniac  speed. 
Woe  for  all  alike,  both  swift  and  sbw  I 
Some  that  headlong  hero  clave  in  twain — 

Clave  in  twain  with  glitterii^g  kandazar  ; 
Some  his  noble  dark  blue  spear  laid  low. 
Some  his  horse-hoofs  tram{ued  to  the  plain. 

Some  he  drave  even  to  the  Danube's  waters. 
Year  will  roll  on  year,  and  age  on  age. 
And  a  thousand  wars  fill  history's  page. 

Ere  an  hour  of  such  incredible  slai;^hter3 
Overdarken  Dendrink*s  lea  again  I 


VII. 

Then  rose  np  the  Graffin  Peter  wand. 

Like  a  Sibyl,  with  higb-lifted  band  ; 
And  she  spake — "  A  curse  is  on  these  doings,    ' 
Of  such  revellinffs  what  can  coiAe  but  rueings  ? 
Woe  to  them  whose  life  lies  in  the  wine-bowl ! 
Lo  I  I  have  seen  the  oak-trunk  and  the  pine-bole 
Torn  by  lightning,  and  shall  Man's  frail  frame 

Brave  the  fiercer  lightning  of  red  wine  ? 
No !  it  shrivelleth  up  the  heart  like  flame ! 

Where  be  those  bold  hundred  knights  of  thine 
Whom,  when  sober.  Hell  could  scarce  withstand? 
Gone  to  their  account !     Slain  by  his  hand 

Who  but  aped  that  drunkenness  from  wine  ■ 
Which — all  shame  to  them ! — was  really  theirs. 

Ride,  then,  forth,  and  ask  this  cavaliei; 
How  and  why  it  is  that  thus  he  dares 
All  these  odds,  and  what  his  quest  is  here !" 


vni. 

So  the  Graff  rode  forth  upon  the  lea. 

And  aloud  he  cried«  "  Prince !  destthoiit«!9^k    > 
Me,  or  mine,  or  aught  ?  What  wouldsV  thoq?  Speak  I" 

Whereto  came  the  answor-*-*'  I  would  frea: 


*  I  italicize  those  lines,  as  they  appear  to  n^e  to  c<)pti;m^jf#UMr  SttiM|^gr''#tth 
the  simplicity  that  marks  the  general  obaracter  of  ^i^pq^n^if  ><  ii/.  i  ,«a/   trfT  t 

i  .111*1  : 
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"•* 
VftiTodea  PM1I9  snd  Morlotils»  and  Mark> 
Who  now  ^  «  DcikhriHk'a  duog«OAft  dark. 

Where  the  eareastt  of  prinees  moidclerf 
Where  the  water  mountetii  to  the  lniee» 

And  the  bones  of  herees  veaeh  the  shonlder !" — 
**  Free  them  then,  t^ou  shalt  t^  the  Herr-Graif  said ; 

''  Then  art  brare^  and  Wrath  andlB  not  now  ; 
Mine,  at  least,  shall  sleep  with  yonder  Dead. 

One  hi  many  railHon  men  art  thou ! 
Come  with  me,  and  in  my  castle  hall 
Thou  shah  greet  Mark,  Morlovitz,  and  Paul, 

And  mine  honoured  Countess  ChristabeJ, 
And  my  daughter  Vlira,  that  young  maid 
Whom  thou  sawest  at  court  in  rich  Belgrade, 

And  who  loves  U>ee,  noble  Senrian,  well  !'^ 

rx. 

And,  long  years,  till  DendrinkV  walls  grew  grey, 

Men  rejoiced  in  that  bright  Day  of  Blood, 
And  the  Night  of  Wine  that  crowned  the  Day^ 

And  gave  Servia  back  her  Nationhood ! 


III. 

A  PERSIAN  LEGEND. 


Great  Zuleimaun  was  Kong  of  Kings. 
He  rnled  o'er  Deevs*  and  men. 

For  him  had  Allah's  hand  updrawn 
The  veil  that  shrouds  all  mystic  things. 
On  Earth  shall  reign  agen 
No  Kii^  like  Zummaun  I 

II. 

He  sate  within  his  Council-room 
One  mom  in  Summer-time, 

And  held  high  converse  with  Azreel,t 
The  Messenger  of  Death  and  Doom, 
On  Fate,  and  Good,  and  Crime, 
And  future  woe  and  weal : 


When,  slowly  oped  the  chamber-door, 
Aiid  Meerza$  Ibrahim, 

Vezeer,  walked  in.  with  tottering  paoe. 
The  old  man's  locks  showed  scant  and  hoar ; 
His  eyes  were  very  dim. 

And  Pear  was  on  his  fitce* 


^  ileBlkod0i  Hie  aaeient  Roman  Did. 

t  The  Angel  of  Death,  accorcBng  to  the  Mohammedan  belief. 

X  Prince. 
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IV. 

"  O,  King  r  he  spake,  « I  dreamed  last  nig^t 
A  dream    ....     Biit  who  is  here  ?^- 
Hal^'tis  Azreel  that  Uasts  mine  eyes  !"— 
The  Angel  vanished  out  of  sight. 
First  giving  the  Veaeer 

A  look  of  deep  surprise. 

V. 

**  For  me  1— for  me !     He  comes  for  me  /" 
The  shuddering  Meerza  cried. 

**  Oh,  Master  I  grant  me,  I  beseech. 
Thy  fleetest  barb,  that  I  may  flee 
Into  the  Desart  wide. 

Beyond  his  wrath  and  reach  I"— 


"  Friend  I"  spake  the  Monarch,  "dream  not  thou 
That  Clay  may  war  with  Pate  I 

Thou  canst  not  balk  the  Almighty  Will. 
Man*s  Life  is  written  on  his  brow,* 
His  Life,  his  Love,  his  Hate, 
His  endless  Bliss  or  111 !" — 


"  True !"  cried  the  Meerza,  "  all-too-true, 
O,  King,  is  tiiat  thou  sayest. 

Yet  grant  me  still  the  boon  I  crave  !** — 
'« 'Tis  thine  1"  said  Zuleimaun.     "  But  who 
Shall  flee  from  Doom  ?     Thou  mayest 
Be  ridmg  to  thy  gravel"  • 

VIII. 

Began  the  Meerza  then  his  flight. 
Borne  on  his  coalblack  barb, 

0*er  mount,  and  mead,  and  marish  dank. 
Spectators  marvelled  at  the  sight. 
For,  from  his  jewelled  garb. 

All  guessed  his  princely  rank. 

IX. 

And,  soon  as  Evening's  first  fkint  star 
Rose  on  the  palhd  air. 

And  Day  was  lost  in  Twilight's  gloom. 
Behold  him  in  the  Desart  far. 
His  face  to  earth,  in  prayer, 
Anearan  open  tomb ! 

•  This  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech  with  the  Orientals,  for  their  belief  is  that  the 
thoughts  and  acts  of  the  individual  actually  develop©  themselves  upon  his  forehead 
in  mystical  signs,  though  these  remain  invisible  to  all  whose  spiritual  eyes  are  not 
sufficiently  open  to  discern  such  arcana.  Some  Western  authors,  I  may  add,  have 
improved  on  this  doctrine.  Kerner,  in  his  account  of  the  gbostial  experiences  of 
his  patient,  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst,  mentions,  as  a  fact,  something  of  the  same 
kind,  only  more  startling ;  and  Swedenborg  informs  us,  **  from  actual  observa- 
tion," that  the  entire  life  of  the  man  is  figured  over  his  spiritual  body,  and  that  the 
angels,  when  they  summon  him  to  judgment  after  death,  examine  him  by  this  test, 
"  Beginning  with  the  points  qf  the  fingers ;" — certainly  a  noticeable  statement,  when 
we  consider  that  the  practice  of  chiromancy  is  probably  as  ancient  as  the  hnimn 
race  itself. 
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There«  prostrate^  longtime  doth  he  kneel. 
Amid  the  swarthy  sands ; 

Till«  glancing  up,  all  desolate^ 
Lo !  sight  of  sights  I-«^noe  more  Azrtel  1 
The  Dark- winged  Angel  stands 
Beside  the  tomh's  grey  gate  I 

XI. 

''  And  must  it  be  ?'*  the  Mearza  cries. 
**  Then  Allah's  will  be  done ! 

Yet  saji  before  I  close  my  race. 
Why  spake  such  wonder  from  thine  eyes» 
This  morn,  O,  Dreaded  One, 

When  first  thou  sawest  my  &oe  T* 

XII. 

The  Ang«l  raised  his  looks  to  Hearen. 
"  O,  most  Mysterious  Lord  I" 

He  spake,  '<  How  hidden  be  Thy  ways  I 
01  fbr  the  marvel  of  this  even^ 
Let  Earth,  with  one  accord, 

Arise  and  hymn  Thy  praise !" 


Then,  turning  to  that  old  man  lone, 
"  Know,  Ibrahim,"  he  said, 

**  That  God  foreknew  all  this  as  near ! 
He  knew  that  thou,  ere  moonlight  shone, 
Shouldst  rest  among  the  Dead, 
And  bade  me  wait  thee  here ! 


*'  So,  when,  this  morn,  I  met  thee  in 
Thy  Sovereign's  Council-room, 
I  asked  myself  or  why,  or  how. 
Thou  couldst  have  nerve  or  will  to  win 
Thy  way  to  this  far  tomb. 

And  hence  my  wondering  brow. 


**  Enough  1    Thus  end  all  earthly  dreams 
Of  Riches  and  Renown  1"-— 

.    •     .     His  handjusttouchedhis  victim's  face. 
And  in  an  hour  the  moon's  Uue  beams 
Were  glancing  coldly  down 
On  Ibrahim's  burial-plaoe. 

J.  C.  M. 
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THE    B11XTI6H    TttCATltS. 


»  TWO  VAaU— VAST  It. 


Nothing  struck  the  Ei^lith  who 
visite^  Parisy  when  the  Contineiit 
was  opened  by  the  peace  of  1814,  so 
much  as  the  Tehemence  and  energy 
o^  the  French  style  of  actbg.  Tma 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was 
so  much  at  variance  with  the  idea  of 
the  French  stage  which  all  had  formed 
from  reading  ue  great  masterfoeoes 
of  their  drama.  The  stately  oharaetem 
of  Comeille^  the  pathetic. 'tendemeM 
of  Racine,  the  redundant  dedamatioo 
of  Voltaire,  seemed  to  call  for  umikr 
dignity  and  reUnue  in  tfa^  perform- 
ance, bistead  of  this,  nothing  on  the 
English  stage  was  comparabte  to  the 
vehemence  and  energy  of  the  French 
acting;  and  what  was  very  remark- 
able, this  animated  s^le  of  acting  be- 
gan from  the  verv  outset  of  the 
performance*  Tahna  and  Made- 
moiselle Georges  began  reciting  the 
pompous  Alexandrian  verses  of  the 
Cid  or  Oreste  with  the  vehemence  of 
manner  which  Kemble  reserved  for 
Uie  oondudittg  scenes  of  Romeo  or 
Othello.  Takna  pronounced  the  lines 
in  the  early  part  of  Oreste^ 

*•  81  Tonioonnrrw  MBtimeni  «|  chen, 
ObwnreB  oette  TonAe,  et  ngiu^M  cei  flen,'* 

with  the  utmost  possible  vehemence 
of  impassioned  gesture*  It  was  the 
same  in  all  its  parts :  it  was  the  same 
with  Mademoiselle  Georges ;  it  is  the 
same  now  witii  Mademoisdle  Rachel, 
especially  in  the  delineation  of  jea^ 
louBy  or  scorn,  in  which  she  is  so 
supremely  great.  The  intensity  of 
ber  acting  is  generally  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  vehemence  of  the  poef  s 
lines  which  she  repeats. 

This  appears  at  first  sight  vwy 
extraordinary;  but  a  little  reflection 
must  show  that  it  is  the  natural  and 
probably  unavoidable  result  of  tiie 
Greek  drama,  of  which  these  great 
actors  personated  the  characters.  As 
that  species  of  tri^pedv  admitted  no 
change  of  scenes,  but  litUe  change  of 
time,  and  it  was  all,  on  tiie  Frendi 
stage  at  least,  written  in  Alezamhine 
verses,  in  rh^moe,  the  great  danger  was 


that  the  pcrformaiioe  wo«kl  pdl  opM 
the  aadienc*--^  woold  sppearlttliMt 
sndins^d.  This  is  wliat  Yotaan^lA 
his  admirable  CJommeotariea  on  C^ 
neiU^isperpetmi^  com^aaning  Of ) 
the  languor  of  his  seenea,  the  wnor  4if 
warmth  and  anii—tion  in  the  lewSi 
is  the  oovtimial  sulijeci  ftf  cowplalnl; 
Racine  strove  to  obviate  ikAi  de^ 
by  tibe  ex^fuisite  beauty  of  vcvsii 
tioD,  Voltavo  by  the  rapidity  aMi  i 
eessien  of  erents  which  he  iiitrodiie«L 
Rt  nailer  lets  the  mtereet  flag^bol 
preeeots  one  soene  of  dificul^r  or  haiiw 
breadth  eseape  after  another:  Ua 
acta  are  a  constant  suooesskNi  ai  de* 
nomemirU$,  The  same  neeas^ty^  m  a 
stin  greater  degree,  was  Alt  ^r  the 
Greek  cbamatists.  Hettoe  the  ntoa. 
sit^  and  long-oimtinued  giiaf  wMch 
they  represent  in  their  rrapsdJit  >Bd 
the  periodical  reeurrenoe  of  ^tm 
poetry  and  singing  in  the  ehomsea*' 
The  tragedies  of  S<^hodes  and  £«rli 
I»des  are  often  little  more  thab  aoon* 
tinual  wail,  arisinff  frmD-tbe  principat 
characters  being  fi^ed,  as  it  ware,  kfj 
an  unparalleled  sucoession  of  diaastoM; 
It  is  evident,  from  the  intend^  «f  Hit 
language  uaed^  that  the  itjlnnf  ■ating 
in  the  tragedies  of  sndent  G^mmi 
was  animated  and  veheflaent  m  Anil 
treme.  Theaaneneoessl^haabMnMl 
by  the  perfbrmers  on  thelVendhstiM 
Eiperience  has  taught  them  that  ^ay 
mutt  compensate  want  of  viarletf  IM 
mcident,  or  change  of  scene,  hf  Im^ 
creased  vehemence  of  action  |  and 
hence  Uie  animated,  and  as  it  sppiM^ 
to  English  eyes,  dedamatory  st^  in 
which  they  incite  tiiehr  stat^  versaa. 
Talma  had  none  of  the  phyiiefti  nA- 
vantages  of  his  great  rival  eti  Hie 
English  8tag<e.  He  was  rather  ahai^ 
than  otherwise,  his  %ore  was  atottl 
and  thick  set ;  his  oountnoanae  h%hl;f 
expresmve  when  animated,  bo*  hmwj 
and  unmeaning  at  ordinary  times.  H 
was  the  «ctra!ordinary  energy  and  v»- 
kemenoe  of  hie  mind  which  overc 
all  these  obstacles,  and  rmdored  ] 

for  a  long  time,  and  dtariiig  a  pC- 

masked  by  extraorififHiiy   tdsar-^ 
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•▼ery  department*  without  a  rival  on  the 
French  sti^.  No  man  conld  poartray 
the  most  intense  passions  with  more 
snocess  ;  in  that  respect  he  was,  per- 
haps,  anperior  even  to  Kean,  whose 
style  of  acting  his  very  closely  resem- 
bled. Such  was  the  energy  of  feeling 
with  which  he  was  animated  that  it 
Mid  to  shake  his  very  frame;  his 
bands  thrtBed  with  passion  as  those  of 
Bfadenotselle  Rachel  now  do  when 
sk«  pQwrtcaystfae  transports  of  jeabusy 
itt  ttra  -tnigeify  of  Bigaset.  The  only 
thiqg  to  be  r^^tted»  at  kast  it  ap- 
poagcdse  to  an  English  ^tectator,  was» 
tkal  this  energetic  representation'  of 
ptimon  began  too  soon,  and  was  coa- 
tjnswd-too  long*  Yon  were  worn  out 
iHilh  pi^  andsympathy,  as  in  Matthews' 
amnio  representation  yon  were  by 
laaghiBg,  before  he  had  got  through 
1^  part.  This  is  an  error  into  which 
pern>rmer6,  espednlly  with  ardent 
raindsy  sore  extremely  apt  to  £ill,  and 
which  it  requires  no  common  amount 
of  jndgfiatot  and  strength  of  under* 
standing  to  avoid.  Tbey  are  so  aU 
aorbed  m  Aeir  own  part,  with  which 
^y  are  famiHar,  so  heated  by  its  pas«> 
aions,  so  melted  by  its  sorrows,  that 
tbey  fbrget  that  the  audience,  at 
finst  at  least,  are  not  equally  roused, 
and  that  it  is  towards  the  close  of  the 
piece  only  that  tbey  share  in  the 
warmth  of  feeling  which  the  actors 
fek  fiMMO  its  commencement.  The 
gi^eatest  performers  work  up  their 
spectators  by  degrees,  and  only  bring 
forth  tbeir  extreme  powers  when  the 
minds,  or  rather  hearts,  of  the  audience 
are  pr^^ared  to  receive  their  full  im- 
prfssion.  It  was  that  keeping  of  the 
vic^t  bursts  m  reierve,  and  bringing 
tbecn  out  at  the  proper  moment,  which 
constituted  the  strength  of  John  Kern- 
ble*  as  it  BOW  does  of  Miss  Helen 
Ftaeit.  The  proper  use  of  such  great 
powers,  the  restraining  them  at  first, 
and  letting  them  loose  at  the  proper 
apd  decisive  moment,  closely  resembles 
the  management  of  a  reserve  force  by 
a  great  general,  imd  to  the  disposal  of 
wbk^  Napoleon^  in  great  part,  owed 
bis  aatoniahing  success. 

Tidma  was  a  valued  friend  o£  Napo* 
Icon,  who  used  frequently  to  discuss 
with  him  the  representation  of  his  cha- 
racters* Amongst  others  he  discoursed 
onhis  personation  of  Nero  in  CorneUle's 
i^edv  of  Britannicus,  and  made  the 
uowiog  carious  remark  on  it — '<You 


are  quite'wrong  in  the  representation  of 
Nero.  You  skouU  conceal  the  tyrant. 
.No  man  admits  his  crimes  in  words  ei- 
ther to  himself  or  others.  They  appear 
only  in  his  (feeds.  You  and  I  speak 
history,  but  we  speak  it  like  other 
men."  No  one  can  have  reflected  on  the 
human  heart  as  he  sees  it  in  others  or 
feels  it  in  himself,  without  feeling  ^at 
this  observation  is  well  founded..  Ne- 
vertheless, it  is,  perhi^s,  the  last  one 
which  either  dramatic  writers,  novelists, 
or  actors  think  of.  They  constantly 
nudce  the  widced  admit  they  are  bad, 
in  soliloquies  or  conversation  with 
confidants,  and  yet  persevere  in  their 
wickedness.  This  is  what  never  occurs 
in  real  life.  Repentance  only  can  pro- 
duce a  sense  of  crime ;  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  generallv  too  serious  a 
matter  to  be  uniolded  elsewhere  than 
at  the  confessional.  In  real  life  the 
bad,  while  they  continue  bad,  con- 
stantly gloss  over  or  take  a  pride  in 
tbeir  crimes.  This  is  as  much  the 
work  of  sdf-delusion  as  pride ;  they 
ffloss^ver  errors  by  giving  them  dif- 
ferent names.  Witness  the  libertine 
boasting  of  his  bonnes  fortunes,  the 
thief  glorying  in  his  depredations,  the 
assassin  magnifying,  rather  than  di- 
minishingt  bis  murders,  the  cheat 
recounting,  with  exultation,  his  de- 
ceits. He  knew  the  human  heart  bet- 
ter, who  said — "  The  heart  is  deceit- 
ful above  ail  things,  and  desperately 
wicked." 

Mademoiselle  Georges  was,  as  an 
actress,  what  Talma  was  as  an  actor  ; 
but  she  had  far  greater  natural  advan- 
tages. She  was,  in  every  respect,  a 
fine  woman .  Like  almost  all  celebrated 
actresses  she  inclined,  in  her  later  years, 
to  embonpoint,  and  became  unsuited 
for  the  representation  of  juvenile  he- 
roines. But  she  bad  great  personal 
beauty :  a  magnificent  bust,  dark  and 
luxuriant  hair,  fine  eye-brows,  and  a 
commandiii^  figure  realized  all  that 
the  imagination  could  conceive  of  the 
stately  dames  who  were  conceived 
by  Corneiile  and  Voltaire.  In  Zayre 
and  Alzire,  Electra,  and  Iphigenie  she 
was  superb.  Like  Talma,  her  style  of 
acting  was  much  more  animated  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  this  country. 
Her  niUural  manner  was  stately  and 
dignified  ;  but  this  soon  gave  way  to 
the  conventional  and  general,  perhaps 
necessary  vehemence  of  French  acting. 
In  impassioned  scenesi  especially  the 
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pathetic,  her  powers  were  very  great» 
equml  to  all  but  those  of  Mrs.  Sid* 
dons  on  the  English  stage.  She  had< 
the  arts,  so  well  known  on  the  Conti* 
nent,  so  little  understood  in  England, 
of  preserving  a  youthful  appearance  in 
advanced  years,  and  appeared  radiant 
in  charms  at  fi%  years  of  age. 

Although  belonging  to  a  different 
branch  of  the  Profession,  a  celebrated 
performer  at  the  same  period  at  Paris 
deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  great 
traffic  actresses  of  the  day :  the  genius 
of  Madllb.  BiGOTiNi,  rendered  the 
pantomime,  in  which  she  was  so  pre-emi* 
nent,  expressive  of  the  tenderest,  the 
sweetest,  the  most  pathetic  emotions. 
To  say  that  she  was  the  first  dancer 
on  the  opera  stase  of  her  day,  is  to  ex- 
press the  least  of  her  merits.  That  n 
in  general  so  inferior  a  branch  of  the 
dramatic  art,  that  how  captivating  so- 
ever to  the  senses,  it  cannot  deserve 
to  be  placed  alongside  of  those  branch- 
es of  it  which;  aim  at  the  expression 
of  mental  emotions,  or  generous  re- 
solves. But  Madlle.  Bi^otini's  taste  uid 
genius  rendered  dancing  expressive  of 
both  thesa  Uungs.  Her  fig^e  was 
perfect,  and  what  is  rare  in  persons  of 
tier  exhausting  profession,  had  that  full- 
ness along  with  el^fance,  which  con- 
stitutes so  essential  a  part  of  physical 
beauty.  Her  countenance,  her  hair, 
her  bust,  were  all  charming :  they 
completed  the  delightful  impression 
which  the  exquisite  grace  of  her  move- 
ments produced.  But  it  was  her  tra- 
gic powers  which  were  the  wonderful 
thin^j  it  was  in  the  expression  of  the  pa- 
thetic, by  motion  and  gesture,  that  she 
was  supremely  great.  More  tears 
were  drawn,  even  from  a  Parisian  au- 
dimce,  albeit  not  much  given  to  the 
melting  mood,  by  her  representation 
of  Nina,  or  the  Somnambule,  than  by 
any  performer  at  the  same  time  on  the 
EM^fish  stage,  except  John  Remble 
and  Miss  O'Neil  in  the  Stranger  and 
Mrs.  Haller.  This  is  very  remarkable, 
and  demonstrates  how  lam  a  part 
grace  and  gesture  have  in  uie  produc- 
tion of  trsgic  emotion,  for  no  words 
were  spoken  in  the  Somnambule,  nor 
even  recitative  pronounced.  It  was  the 
grace  and  expression  of  pantomime 
which  did  the  whole.  But  they  spoke 
a  language  which  went  home  at  once 
to  every  human  heart 

If  genius  in  one  great  performer 
rendered  dancing  and  gesture  expres- 


nve  of  trtfio  emotion,  alngfaf  in 
another  combined,  with  great  dnuMtio 
powers,  to  prodnoe  a  similar  iiapres- 
sion.  Madame  Pasta  was  oonftssa^ 
the  prima  donna  of  her  day ;  but  hit 
vocid  powers,  great  as  they  werei,  eon- 
stituted  but  a  part  of  her  woodeHul 
performance.  Her  charm  ooasisled 
even  more  in  her  acting,  than  in  her 
voice;  in  those  deep  tragic  powers, 
that  faculty  of  expresain|i^  profeand 
emotion,  which  is  so  fireqnently  tiM 
accompaniment  of  female  Itafiaa  g»- 
nius.  She  realized  all  that  Madame 
deStael  had  conceived  of  Oorione.  Her 
figure  was  large ;  idie  had  not  the  ddl- 
cate  proportions  of  MadHe.  Blgotml, 
and  she  was  not  adapted  by  natiire  for 
the  'representation  of  young  or  ^Iph- 
like  heroines.  But  in  the  delineation  of 
the  full  grown  woman,  of  the  dbtreases 
or  passions  of  the  matron,  die  poaecoscd 
every  advantage  whidl  nature  and  ge- 
nius bestow.  Her  eounten«iee!»  wnl- 
6ut  positive  beauty,  was  in  the  bMiest 
degree  striking,  her  hair  dark  and  lux- 
uriant, her  eye-brows  marked*  and 
finely  turned,  and  every  feature;,  wfaea 
she  poured  her  magnificent  voieft  Ibrth 
on  the  opera  stage^  lighted  up  with 
the  most  intense  expression ;  jealousy, 
ambition,  love,  were  akematdjr  po«r- 
trayed  by  her  to  perfection.  In  l>idone 
and  Semiramide,  she  was  nmrivansd ; 
but  she  could  not  have  pourtrayed  Jidtot 
or  Rosalind.  No  one  oonld  see  her 
perform  any  of  the  great  charaetov  in 
Metastasto,  without  being  conviaeed 
that  she  was  a  first-rate  tra^c  actress, 
and  perhaps  fooling  a  sentiment  of  re- 
P^et  that  so  much  genius  should  be 
m  a  manner  obscured  by  the  other  and 
less  spiritual  attractions  of  the  opera 
stage;  and  turned  aside  ftom  the  reffnlar 
drama,  where  it  wotdd  have  uone 
forth  in  undivided  and  transcendant 
lustre. 

Thouffh  Kb  AN  was  an  Bngfidanaiv 
and  performed  exclu^ely  hi  the  na- 
tional drama,  he  belonged  more  to 
the  French  than  the  British  style  <^ 
acting.  He  had  none  of  the  phjiieal 
advantages  of  the  Kemble  race  ;  he 
would  not,  like  them,  entrance  the  au- 
dience by  the  mere  look  and  walk  on 
the  stage.  His  figure  was  short  and 
ungraceful ;  his  countenance,  thoagfa 
animated  and  expressive,  for  firom  bm^ 
cast  in  the  finer  mould.  He  had  pth 
thing  aristocratic  in  his  appearaaol^ 
manner :  he  wanted  the  Roman  |fflHi 
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of  K«iiible«  and  tbe  nu^efttioair  of  Mrs. 
Siddons.  His  voice)  thongh  powerful^ 
was  not  deep  or  sonorousy  and  in  im- 
passioned scenesy  it  often  degenerated 
mto  a  sort  of  scream^  which  was  posi 
tiTeljr  painful*  NatnTe^therefore^  had 
disqoidified  him  from  taking  the  high- 
est place  in  his  profession :  he  never 
could  be  a  Garrick  or  a  Kemble.  Bnt 
it  was  astonishing  what  genius  and 
energy  did  to  conquer  these  disadvan- 
tages. His  mind  was  ardent^  bis 
emotions  vehement^  his  feelings  impas- 
sioned. Kemble  said«  ''Sur^  he  is 
dreadfully  in  earnest."  That  was  the 
secret  of  his  success.  He  felt  strongly^ 
his  imagination  was  vivid^  his  heart 
was  warm :  those  are  the  great  moving 
powers,  alike  in  actine  and  eloquence  ; 
and  this  Kean  evinced  in  the  highest 
d^^ee.  Tbe  earnestness  of  his  man- 
ner, the  vehemence  of  his  feeling,  the 
force  of  his  passion,  overcame  all  ob- 
staele,  and,  ere  long,  silenced  criticism 
in  one  uncontrollable  burst  of  univer- 
sal admiration. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  from 
this  description,  for  what  characters 
tbk  very  powerful  actor  was  adapted. 
Macbeth,  Shylock,  lago,  Cassius,  Kich- 
ard  III.,  were  played  by  him  with 
the  highest  possible  effect.  His  act- 
ing was  not  less  powerful  in  other 
parts,  where  physical  beauty  is  more 
called  for ;  but  tiie  Ulusion  was  injur- 
ed, perhaps  dispelled,  by  its  want. 
Nothing  could  be  more  impassioned 
or  vehement^  than  his  performing  in 
the  last  scenes  of  Romeo ;  but  the  effect 
was  destroyed  by  the  impossibility  of 
conceiving  that  Juliet  could  ever  have 
been  in  love  with  him.  His  represen- 
tation of  Hamlet  was  great  in  con- 
ception, as  well  as  execution,  bnt  his 
figure  and  countenance  did  not  realize 
our  cono^tion  of  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark. It  was  very  different  from  the 
wan  cheek,  stately  form,  and  imposing 
air  of  Kemble.  In  Othello,  this  de- 
feet  was  less  conspicuous ;  personal 
beauty  was  not  the  quality  which  cap- 
tivated Desdemona  in  the  man;  still 
it  was  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
diminutive  figure  which  stood  before 
you,  was  the  hero  who  bad, sought  the 


bubble  reputation  in  the  cannon's 
mouth,  and  won  the  heart  of  the  beau- 
tious  Venetian,  by  recounting  his  pe- 
rils in  the  deadly  breach.  But  these 
physical  disadvantages,  which  were  not 
felt  in  lago,  Richard  III.,  or  Shylock, 
only  exalted  the  impressions  of  Kean's 
genius,  though  they  often  weakened  tbe 
effect  of  his  acting:  for  what  must 
have  been  the  force  of  that  mind  which 
could  overcome  so  many  obstacles,  and 
draw  thunders  of  applause  f^om  tbe 
audience,  in  every  character  which  he 
undertook. 

Any  account  of  the  great  performers 
on  the  British  stage,  during  tbe  last 
half  century,  would  be  imperfect,  in 
which  a  prominent  place  was  not  given 
to  Miss  Fanny  Kemble.*  This  ex- 
traordinary and  highly  gifted  lady, 
like  others  of  the  most  exalted  genius, 
is  not  less  remarkable  in  other  respects 
than  as  an  actress.  Her  performances 
on  the  stage,  great  and  attractive  as 
they  were,  were  but  a  part  of  the 
general  powers  with  which  she  was 
gifted.  She  is  genius  personified. 
You  cannot  read  three  pages  of  h^ 
sonnets,  you  could  not  see  a  single 
scene  of  her  acting  without  being  con- 
vinced of  that.  Though  descended 
from  the  great  histrionic  family  of  the 
Kembles,  she  is  in  almost  all  respects, 
save  ability,  the  reverse  of  them.  She 
was,  when  on  the  stage,  neither  majes- 
tic, like  Mrs.  Siddons,  nor  stately,  like 
John  Kemble.  Their  elevatea  con- 
ceptions had  descended  to  her,  but 
they  had  done  so,  stripped  of  the  im- 
posing and  awful  character  in  which 
they  appeared  in  her  predecessors. 
Greater  powers  had  come  to  her  from 
herself  than  her  ancestors.  She  took 
more  by  gift  than  inheritance.  From 
the  recesses  of  her  own  mind,  from  the 
cells  of  her  own  genius,  she  has  drawn 
a  stream  of  burning  thought,  of  gene- 
rous resolves,  of  devoted  affection,  of 
ardent  yet  pure  jentiments,  which, 
more  strongly  than  even  the  lofty  and 
dignified  ideas  of  the  Kembles,  cha- 
racterized her  thoughts,  and  have  im- 
printed themselves  in  an  indelible 
manner  alike  on  her  acting  and  her 
compositions. 


*  Bfrs.  BuUer  will  forgive  tbe  apparent  freedom  qf  this  appellation.  It  is  tbe 
£ate  of  genius  to  be  known  by  the  title  under  which  its  greatest  impression  has 
bead  made  on  the  world. 
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With  these  great  powers,  thh  ardent 
and  elevated  gemas>  if  Miss  Fanny 
Kemble  had  been  regnlarly  bred  to 
the  stage  and  prosecuted  it  for  a  eourse 
of  yearsy  as  a  profession,  she  would 
have  made  one  ot  the  greatest  actresses 
that  ever  adorned  the  English  theatre. 
Nature  had  not  done  so  much  for  her^ 
so  far  as  external  advantages  go, 
as  for  her  aunt»  Mrs.  Siddons.  She 
had  neither  her  lofty  figure^  majestic 
gait>  nor  Juno-like  beauty  of  counten- 
ance.  Highlr  expressive,  teeming  with 
thought,  radiant  with  genius,  her  fea- 
tures wanted  the  regularity,  her  figure 
the  height,  her  carriage  the  dignity, 
which  are  such  powerful  aids  to  intel- 
lectual ability  on  the  stage.  She 
never  could  have  walked  the  boards 
like  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Queen  Catherine, 
or  electrified  the  audience  b^  a  look 
like  John  Kemble  in  Ck>riolanus. 
She  never  could  have  sat  for  the  Tra- 

fady  Muse  as  we  see  it  pourtrayed  in 
ir  Joshua's  immortal  Canvass.  Her 
frown  was  as  dark  as  the  thunder 
storm,  but  hor  smile  was  like  the  sun 
emerging  from  the  clouds.  Her  eyes, 
of  uncommon  beauty  and  brilliancy^ 
seemed  the  windows  of  a  radiant  and 
etherial  soul  within.  But  if  Nature 
had  denied  her  these  advantages,  she 
had  made  amends^  and,  perhaps,  more 
than  amends,  by  the  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament she  had  imprinted  on  her 
mind,  the  fervent  genius  which  beamed 
in  every  thought,  the  ardent  soul 
which  shope  forth  in  every  conception. 
These  transcendant  powers,  like  the 
concentrated  rajs  of  the  sun  In  the 
burning  glass,  pierced  through  every 
obstacle,  penetrated  every  heart,  and 
surrounded  her  brief  public  career 
with  a  halo  of  renown — an  enthusiasm 
of  admiration,  which  yet  lives  in  un- 
diminished fervour  in  the  recollections 
of  all  who  witnessed  it,  augmented 
and  sanctified  by  the  mournful  reflec- 
tion that  it  is  now,  alas  I  terminated 
for  ev«r. 

It  would  be  undue  partiality  to  say, 
however,  that  Miss  Kemble,  during 
the  short  period  she  remained  on  the 
stage,  had  attained  the  highest  place 
in  the  histrionic  art.  considering 
that  she  had  not  been  bred  to  it,  but 
began  life  with  very  different  prospects, 
and  embraced  it  as  a  profession,  from 


the  generis  desire  she  ift  a  gmt 
pi^  reftfi«edr  of  e)ttHoati^  her  fiMMT 
from  peduniarf  d^(leultlM»  it  was  m 
tonbhing  what;  she  <Md  i  hov  nMUti 
she  rose  io  Mmown.  ^m  hmt  neart 
was  not  on  the  sti^e-^-her  aiod  was 
too  refined  for  its  sisrrooti^flgs^  she 
was  too  sensitivefor  the  freqoeotndft. 
ness,  with  which^verj  pyfessJooa!  psiw 
sonmustbebrowfatmoMitftoC.  AUtbs 
fine  arts,  in  tibeir  mgbcr  stage&«t  laMt» 
can  be  mastered  only  by  iwfiwwyii^g 
study  and  strensoos  efforts*      It  is 


neither  in  three  months  nor 
years  thai  perfection  is  to  be  ( 
in  an  exertion  «f  geaius»  on  «  kvd 
in  its  greatest  displays  with  the  painfiiig 
of  Raphael,  the  poetry  of  MiltoBythe 
melody  of  MoMTt.  Long  and  perse- 
vering efforts,  sotilM^  reieotiop>  pus- 
found  meditation,  are  neoessny  to 
master  the  higher  brandiea  of  Ite  no- 
ble art.  Like  Seipio  AfrieMl»is  in  te 
words  of  Cioero,  the  great  tfoAor  mart 
be  **  never  less  i^one  tun  wlien  alom;, 
and  never  less  at  rest  than  when  at 
rest.***  She  migfat,  and  doubtes 
would,  have  become  a  great  actrtv, 
had  she  remained  longer  on  tbe  rti^i 
for  she  had  splendid  conceptions  %  \ftiL 
she  was  taken  firom  it  too  soon  to  hatte 
attained  uniform  ezcellenoeb  The  sod 
was  there->-the  ideas  were  tbcre^-the 
powers  were  there  %  at  times  tiw  exe- 
cution was  most  feUoitou^,  bnt  it  was 
very  unequal.  Uncertainty  was  the 
great  defect  of  her  aotn^.  She  was 
almost  widiont  the  power  of  se^^^firse- 
tion — the  most  valuable  faculty  of  the 
mind,  and  nev«r  witnetted  bodt  in  pv- 
sons  of  uncommon  strength  of  intel- 
lect, and  even  in  those  generally  only 
in  advanced  years.  Mies  Ken^le  car- 
ried a  magnificent  set  of  sails,  but  she 
had  little  ballast  on  boi^  and  the 
vessel  seldom  obeyed  the  impnlsa  of 
the  helm.  So  entirely  was  shft  the 
creature  of  impulse,  not  onlj^  in  her 
feelings  but  her  conoeptionsy  that  her 
repres^tation,  even  of  the  sanso  oha* 
racter,  was  seldom  the  same  two  nights 
together,  and  not  nnfreqinntly  die 
most  brilliant  displays  whidi  ei^raneod 
every  heart,  were  even  in  ^  sans 
parts  succeeded  by  compaEraiiTe  ^- 
lure.  Her  genius  on  the  stagn  shone 
forth  vrith  the  fitftil  ^lendoor  of  tiie 
northern  lights,  presaging  tempest  fe 
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astere*  or  woe  to  mMw  not  the  steady 
eftdgonfle  o€  the  flun,  efev  the  sMocieL 
and  nnotaaagly  ^ffbsiBg  warmth  ana 
hapaineM  over  a  grateful  world. 

It  wft  woold  aj^eoiate  Miss  Kem- 
l»l«*s  geniitt*  in  its  full  dimensions  | 
if  we  would  see  what  she  was  from 
the  hands  of  Nature,  and  conceive  what 
-ahe  ought  have  hecome  in  her  profes- 
aion  bj  the  aid  <^  steady  e£Ebrt  and  per- 
Mvering  enMrajy  we  must  study  her 
Ijrrio  poetTjT.  In  that  department  there 
is  -room  for  unqualified  admiration. 
Suae  of  her  sonnets  will  bear  a  oom- 
pariaon  with  the  finest  lyrical  poetry  in 
the  English  language,  with  Moore's 
«« Irish  Melodies,*'  Gray's  "  Ode  to 
spring,"  or  Hemans*  "  Graves  of  a 
Housdiold."  It  is  impossible  to  read 
them  without  mournful  feelii^.  They 
awaken  the  warmest  interest  m  the  au- 
thor—the hiffhest  admiration  for  her 
genius — the  aeepest  commiseration  for 
her  sf^forinffs.  She  appears  to  have 
eneooateredthe  usual  fate  of  exalted 
miadfi  that  of  awakening  little  sjm* 
pathy  among  those  around  her ;  of 
living  in  an  ideal  world  of  her  own 
ereatieo ;  and  beingperpetually  crossed, 
by  finding  how  widely  it  differed  from 
the  sober  realities  of  which  life  is  made 
up.  Glimpses  of  etherial  joy  she  had 
,  at  times ;  but  so  brief  as  to  fail  in  pro- 
ducing any  permanent  effect  on  her 
character,  and  tending  only  to  aggra- 
vate^ by  their  brightness,  the  geMral 
ffloom  by  which  Utey  were  succeeded. 
Melancholy  is  the  prevailing  character 
of  her  composition ;  but  it  b  the 
melancholy  of  a  vehement  and  im- 
passioned mind ;  of  one  which  had  con- 
ceived the  highest  felicitv,  and  had 
sometimes  tasted  it— but  bad  seen  it 
dashed  from  her  lips,  and  had  lost  all 
■  hopes  of  regaining  it  in  this  life.  It 
eould  not  be  otherwise.  If  to  thought 
as  exalted,  genius  as  bright,  imagina- 
tion as  ardent  as  Miss  Kemble's,  it  was 
given  to  be  permanently  united  to  a 
mind  as  lofty,  feelings  as  warm,  con- 
ception as  vivid,  as  her  own,  combined 
with  the  solidity  and  judgment  requi- 
site for  the  regulation  of  such  trans- 
cendant  qualities,  its  destiny  would  be 
too  briUiant  for  this  world — it  would 
escape  ^e  common  law  of  humanity, 
and  cease  to  aspire  after  immortality. 


To  show  that  these  high 
are  not  overstrained,  we  subjoiiT 
Kemble's  exquisite  lines  on  Yemo 
among  the  finest  of  her  fine  composi- 
tions:.— 

«*  NlgM  in  lur  dttrkmagr 
8tMl»  o'tt  tlMOoiui« 
And  vith  depwMl  d«7 
HoriMd  Mtou  Uf  motioa. 
Slofwlj  o*«r  y<m  blat  ooaat 
Onwwd  shtt'i  tnMllnf , 
TUl  Its  dtfk  line  klort 
'llMth  bv  TtU  «viiidlng; 
TIm  bark  on  the  ripping  deep 
Hftth  found  a  pHlow  t 
And  Um  pele  uMMnbeeae  deep 
On  tlie  green  billov. 
Bound  by  her  eafreld  lone 
▼enlee  is  lylnff  t 


Night  winds  ere  tiding. 
From  the  hi|^  lettioe  now 
BrigiU  eyee  ere  gieenringj 
Tkat  eeem  on  Night'e  dark  bc«w 
Bri^ter  sten  beaming. 
How  o*er  the  blae  leguM 


And,  *neath  the  eOrer  moon 


•*  Too  tempting  a  haren 
To  poor  movtale  weiegl^en. 
And  the  hope  would  leet  tberr* 
Wtdch  ihodA  fmlMi  la  IHOTW." 


Staelne  ftom  the  mandolin 
Steal  o*er  the  water  i 
BdM  npliee  between 
To  mirth  end  kn#i»ir. 
0*er  the  ware  leen  eAur, 
Brilliantly  shining, 
CHeamlikeaflUleniler^ 
Yenioe  rediaing/* 

This  is  the  highest  style  of  lyric 
poetry.  The  images  are  charming--^ 
the  thoughts  romantic— 4he  language 
condensed  and  powerful :  but  it  is  <m- 
scriptive  poetry,  which,  deli^tful  as 
it  is,  does  not  afford  scope  for  the  high- 
est flights  of  the  poetic  muse.  It  is  in 
painting  the  human  heart — in  unfold- 
ing»  by  a  word  or  au  epithet,  its  inmost 
feelings,  most  secret  thoughts,  that  the 
greatest  powers  of  poetry  are  shown. 
Miss  Remble  may  justly  claim  a  very 
high  place  in  this  elevated  style :  the 
intensity  of  her  thoughts,  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  affections  could  find  vent 
only  in 

*•  Thoughts  that  teeatbt,  and  words  tftat  tram.** 

But  here  the  prevailing  melancholy 
of  her  mind,  arising  from  the  void  pro- 
duced by  an  incessant  yearning  afler 
the  ideal  amidst  the  fetters  of  the  rea]« 
has  imprinted  a  dark  and  mournful  cha- 
racter over  her  writings.  She  dwells 
with  delight  on  the*wind  and  the  storm: 
the  immensity  of  tne  de^,  the  flowers 
of  the  forest,  excite  her  imagination  ; 
images  of  joy  and  hope  cross  her  fkncy, 
only  to  remind  her  of  disappointment^ 
or  awaken  the  mournful  recollectiont 
of  their  fleeting  existence  :«- 
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**  U«rk  I  how  tU  wind  canam  gftih«riiif  In  Us  oourw. 
And,  iWMptng  onwArd  with  rtcistleM  force, 
Howls  throufh  th«  tilent  spkcc  of  lUrlets  akie*. 
And  on  the  brmst  of  the  iwoln  ocean  die*. 
Oh  1  Thou  Art  terrible,  thou  viewleie  Fowtr  I 
That  rid'it  deetroylng  at  the  midnight  hour  t 
We  hear  thy  mighty  passion,  hot  the  eye 
Knows  nothing  of  thine  awf^l  majesty. 
We  see  all  mute  creation  bow  befbre 
Thy  viewless  wings,  as  thon  carcerest  o*er 
This  rocking  world;  tiiat  In  the  bonndlees sky 
Suspended,  rlbrates  as  thon  rushest  by. 
There  is  no  terror  in  the  lightning's  glare, 
That  breaks  iu  red  track  through  the  tncklessalr  i 
There  is  no  terror  In  the  voice  that  speaks 
From  out  the  donds,  when  the  loud  thunder  breaks 
Over  the  earth  Uke  that  which  dweUs  In  tkee, 
Thon  unseen  Tenant  of  Inuneniity.** 

The  passage  that  follows^  on  oross- 
iog  the  Atlantic^  shews  with  what  ex- 
quisite images  the  mind  of  ffenius  may 
be  fraught,  and  with  what  felicity  they 
may  be  expressed :— - 

"  Night  looks  upon  the  ilnabcriBf  vniverie, 
There  is  no  bcesie  on  rilw^erowaed  tree, 
There  is  no  hreetk  on  dew-tespasigled  Sower, 
There  is  no  wind  sigks  onlke  sleepy  wave, 
There  is  no  sound  haofls  in  the  s^enn  air : 
All,  all  are  silent— eU  are  dareamhw  '•iii 
Save  yon  eternal  eye*,  the*  now  thine  forth. 
Marking  the  slumbeier's  destinlea.    The  moon 
Sails  on  the  horison  Terge,  a  moving  ^ory, 
Pure  and  unrtvaUed,  fat  no  pale  orb 
Approaches  to  invade  the  sea  of  li^t 
That  lives  around  her— save  yon  little  star, 
That  sparkles  on  her  robe  of  fleecy  clouds 
Like  a  bright  gem,  fUlen  from  her  radiant  toow.** 

The  following  beautifU  lines  embody 
a  thought  which  has  probably,  from  the 
beginning  of  Tim^  been  &miliar  to 
every  mind 'of  an  ardent  and  imagina* 
tiye  cast,  but  never  before  been  ex- 
pressed in  such  beantifal  language :— ^ 

*•  Bnl  thai  wllhin  the  faunoat  dmaiber  of  my  tool. 
There  is  another  worid,  a  blessed  hornet 
O'er  which  no  mortal  power  hsUi  e'er  oonteol, 
Anii^  whidi  ill  things  do  never  come. 
Thefe  speak  tiie  voices  that  I  love  to  hear, 
There  smile  the  glances  that  I  love  to  seet 
There  live  tlM  forms  of  those  my  sonl  hold*  dear 
For  ever  in  that  secret  world  with  me, 
They  who  have  walked  with  me  along  lUb's  way, 
And  severed  been  by  Fortune's  advene  tlAet 
Who  ne'er  again  in  Time's  uncertain  Day 
In  wesd  or  woe  may  wander  by  my  side, 
Th»j  all  are  there." 


After  these  extracts,  it  need  not  be 
said  that  Miss  Ramble's  poetical  genius 
is  of  the  very  highest  class ;  and  that  if 
she  persevere  in  that  brilliant  career, 
and  superadds  learning  and  contempla- 
tion to  her  creative  and  imaginative 
powers,  she  will  become  one  of  the 
greatest  lyric  poets  of  England.  And 
let  her  not  rest  in  the  mournful  belief 
that  she  is  alone  in  the  world— that  no 
one  sympathises  with,  no  one  reveres 
her.  It  is  the  melancholy  fate  of  ge- 
nius to  be  solitary,  so  far  as  compa- 


nionship goes.  The  yghMtmottBtaku 
necesBsrily  stand  alone  io  their  vaist- 
ness.  But  she  can  never  be  alosM^  if  the 
sympathy  of  minds  is  considered.  She 
has  struck  a  chord  which  will  for  ever 
vibrate  in  the  human  -heart :  she  will 
be  united  in  thought,  in  every  age,  with 
the  generous;  the  brave,  the  high- 
minded  ;  and  thousands^  who,  Hke  the 
author,  know  her  only  by  the  exquisite 
conceptions  she  has  ffiven  to  th«  world, 
will  ever  feel  towards  her  the  idmirap 
tion  of  genius,  and  almost  the  affse- 
tion  of  frtend^ip* 

Mr.  Maceeadt  has  done  ao  nnieb, 
both  by  his  personal  performaoee^ 
and  his  efforts  in  the  management  of 
theatres,  to  uphold  the  legitimate 
drama,  in  an  age  when  it  was  wdl 
nigh  overwhelmed  by  tiie  amphidiea- 
tre  and  tiie  melodrama,  that  ms  name 
can  never  be  mentioned  but  with  the 
highest  respect  in  anv  disqmsitioik  on 
the  British  stage.  If  trag^sdy  is  not 
banished  from  our  theatres,  and  sop- 
plaiited  by  Timour  the  Tartar,  Oe 
Cricket  on  the  Heartii,  and  Mn,  Can- 
dle's Curtain  Lectures,  it  is  vuhiSj 
owing  to  his  continued  and  most  nen- 
torious  efforts.  As  an  actor  his  per- 
formances entitle  him  to  a  very  h^ 
place  in  the  scale  of  histrionic  exoel- 
tence.  He  is  unifbrmly  chaste,  re- 
flecting, and  gentlemanlike ;  Ins  con- 
ceptions are  the  result  of  long  thought, 
deep  study  of  his  author,  and  no  small 
amount  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
research.  In  the  latter  re^Msot  he 
much  resembles  Kemble.  He  has  his 
learning,  reflection,  and  elevated  con- 
ceptions of  what  his  profldssion  should 
be.  These  are  great  excellencies ;  and 
his  execution  in  manyrespeots' keeps 
pace  with  his  ideas.  We  say  in  many 
respects,  for  it  would  betray  partiali^ 
to  say  that  in  every  particular  his 
powers  are  equal  to  his  ideas,  or  that  be 
IS  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  Kemlde 
or  Rean,  in  the  force  of  actual  per- 
formance. This  does  not  so  mudi 
seem  to  be  owing  to  the  want  of  phy- 
sical powers,  for  they  are  very  conai- 
derable,  but  rather  to  the  sJisence  of 
vehemence  and  energy  of  conception. 
He  is  learned  rather  than  original ; 
correct  than  impassioned ;  ftee  from 
fault  rather  than  overflowm^  with 
effect.  There  is  little  to  criticize  in 
his  acting,  but  sometimes  not  so  much 
as  could  be  desired  to  admire;  and 
Victor  Hugo,  at  Parii^  charaotarised 
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tiM  tiro  with  •qiial  juitioe  and  fWdty 
wbtn  1m  said,  after  seeing  them  act 
together>  **  M.  Maoready  a  le  talent ; 
mais  Madeinofeelle  Fauoit  le  genie." 

The  best  characters  to  give  an  idea 
of  Mr.  Maoready's  powers  ar^  King 
Lear  and  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The 
ftrst  is  an  admirable  conception,  and  is 
by  ftkr  the  most  perfect  piece  of  acting 
bj  a  male  performer  now  on  the  stage. 
We  donM  if  Garrick's  were  eqmdly 
trne  to  Shakspeare's  idea;  we  know 
that  Kemble*s  was  less  effectiTe.  He 
has  brought  out  this  celebrated  and 
most  difficult  part  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection nerer  before  witnessed  in  the 
English  theatre.  Nor  is  his  Cardinal 
Richelieu  less  admirable.  The  pro- 
found dissimulation,  firm  determina- 
tion, grasping  intellect,  and  vast  ca- 
pacity of  that  wonderful  statesman, 
peculiarly  suit  Mr.  Macready's  powers, 
and  are  pourtrayed  by  him  with  admi- 
rable eroct.  His  antiquarian  and  his- 
t<nical  IcMre  has  here  powerfblly  come 
to  the  aid  of  his  professional  abilities  ; 
and  he  has  apparently  taken  advantage 
of  his  residence  at  Paris  to  gather 
many  interesting  and  graphic  details 
of  Ins  manner,  dress,  and  habits  as 
well  of  mind  as  bocfy.  Altogether,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  personations 
now  to  be  seen  on  the  stage.  He  is 
classical,  chaste,  and  correct  in  Vir- 
ginius — esteemed  by  many  his  best 
part.  But  to  those  who  recollect 
Kemble,  the  Roman  countenance,  erect 
air,  and  restrained  dippaity  which  that 
great  actor  exhibited  m  Brutus,  Cato, 
and  Coriolanus,  appear  sadly  wanting. 
Nature  has  not  given  Macready  the 
externals  of  a  hero,  and  nothing  on 
the  stage  can  make  up  for  that  defi- 
ciency. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  conclude  an 
enumeration  of  the  distinguished  Bri- 
tish  actors  of  the  last  half  century, 
without  mentioningthe  name  of  Young. 
Without  possessing  the  commandine 
figure  of  Kemble,  or  the  impassioned 
energy  of  Kean,  he  was  distinguished 
by  merits  of  a  very  high  order.  He 
was  uniformly  chaste  and  correct ;  at 
times  powerful  and  energetic.  None 
could  assume  dignity  with  more  effect. 
He  was  particularly  excellent  in  Othel- 
lo and  Macbeth  ;  and  equalW  success- 
fill  in  Shylock  and  lago.  His  acting 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  result  of 
poetic  temperament  or  original  genius ; 
It  was  formed  on  the  suggestion  of 


long  thought,  anxious  reflection,  and 
correct  judgment.  He  was  too  fasti- 
dious to  be  original ;  too,  fearfiil  of 
giving  offence,  to  win  impassioned  ad- 
miration. He  embodied  his  author's 
ideas  in  his  acting,  and  threw  himself 
with  great  effect  into  his  mind ;  but  he 
scarce  ever  superadded  to  it  original 
conceptions  of  his  own.  Judgment 
and  discretion  were  his  leading  quali- 
ties, and  they  are  of  vast  importance 
on  the  stage.  He  never  offended 
either  the  most  fastidious  eye,  or 
shocked  the  most  refined  taste.  If  he 
seldom  succeeded  in  drawing  down 
from  the  audience  the  thunders  of  ap- 
plause which  followed  the  vehement 
and  fearless  bursts  of  Kemble  or  Sid- 
dons,  he  never  hurt  the  most  delicate 
feeling,  and  often  melted  the  most  ob- 
durate heart.  His  acting,  in  this 
respect,  was  a  correct  reflection  of  his 
character,  which  was  honourable  and 
respectable  in  the  highest  d^ee,  and 
redeemed  a  profession  often  disflffured 
by  the  levities  and  frailties  which  are 
too  closely  allied  to  genius,  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  qualities  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  walk  in  life. 
Beyond  all  question,  the  first  actress 
now  on  the  stage.  Miss  Helen  Fau- 
ciT,  is,  in  the  delineation  of  deep  tra- 
gedy, equal  to  the  most  renowned  of 
her  great  predecessors ;  and  in  the 
combination  of  its  pathos  with  the 
grace  of  refined  manner,  superior  to 
them  all.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
she  excels  most  in  the  representation 
of  the  vehement  or  attractive  passions; 
in  the  fascination  of  love  and  the  spor- 
tive elegance  of  high-bred  life,  or  in 
the  terrible  scenes  of  sorrow  and 
agony  which  have  been  conceived  by 
the  great  masters  of  the  tragic  art. 
Her  leading  characteristic — ^the  quality 
which  essentially  distinguishes  herf^rom 
Mrs.  Siddons  or  Miss  0*Neil,  is  the 
elegance  which  invariably  distinguishes 
all  her  movements.  Of  her,  if  ever  of 
any  human  being,  it  may  be  said — 

'*  Eodi  ittp  l«  beau^—^rery  motion,  gnoe.** 

Her  attitudes  might  furnish  the  most 
perfect  models  to  the  sculptor;  and 
the  exquisite  proportions  of  her  figure, 
which  IS  faultless,  charm  the  eye  not 
less  than  the  deep  intonations  and 
flexible  richness  of  voice  penetrate  the 
heart.  Without  entire  regularity  of 
feature,  her  countenance  possesses  the 
highest  species  of  beauty^  that  of  ex- 
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pression.  A  proixision  of  jet-black 
lock8>  carling  over  a  beaateous  bast^ 
add  the  contrast  of  dark  shade  and 
light  to  the  changes  of  her  highljr  ex- 
pressive and  powerful  countenance. 
Its  different  phases  are  so  various^  and 
yet  so  riveting^  that  it  is  often'scarcely 
possible  to  beneve  that  they  belong  to 
the  same  individual,  or  that  so  much 
fascination  can  hare  proceeded  from 
one  set  of  features. 

What  h  most  worthy  of  admiration 
in  this  U^hly  gifted  actress  is  the  ver- 
satffity  of  power  which  she  exhibits. 
In  this  respect  she  is  superior  to  either 
Mrs.  Siddons  or  Miss  O'Neil.  She 
is  not  always  majestic*  like  the  former* 
nor  pathetic  only*  like  the  latter.  She 
shares  more  in  the  variety  of  Shaks- 
peare's  conceptions — in  the  pliability 
of  Garrick's  powers.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whetSier  she  delineates  with 
greater  felicity  the  tragie  passions  of 
real  sorrow*  or  the  lighter  traces  of 
winnbg  fascination.  Original  in  every 
part*  she  is  yet  peculiar  m  all ;  and  so 
opposite  are  the  cnaracters  she  exhibits* 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  is 
the  same  actress  vou  see  at  different 
times  on  the  boards.  The  parts  which 
give  the  best  idea  of  her  great  and 
varied  powers  are*  Juliet*  Rosalind* 
Desdemona*  Belvidera*  Pauline*  Mrs. 
Hidler*  Jane  Shore*  Beatrice*  Lady 
Constance*  Antigone*  JuUa,  Isabellji 
in  the  Fatal  Marriage*  and  we  antid- 
pate  Iphigenia  in  AuBs.  Isabella  is 
peculifurly  suited  to  her  powers*  for  it 
presents  an  innocent  mind  overwhelmed 
by  the  commission  of  an  unintended 
crime*  -  In  the  mixture  of  purity  with 
remorse*  of  noble  feeling  with  despair* 
of  love  with  horror*  she  is  supremely 
great. 

Nothiogcan  exceed  the  vehemence 
of  her  bursts  of  impassioned  emotion  in 
tome  of  those  pieces ;  witness  the  terrible 
scene  where  she  anticipates  wakening 
from  her  trance  amidst  her  ancestors' 
bones*  in  Juliet  5  the  harrowing  death, 
creeping  on  the  ground*  in  the  agonies 
of  famine*  in  Jane  Shore;  the  furious 
burst  of  indignation  on  recounting  the 
infamous  attempt  of  the  old  villain  on 
her  honour*  in  belvidera ;  the  dread- 
ful mad  scene  in  the  close  of  the  same 
drama;  the  double  sacrifice  in  the 
arms  of  Romeo*  in  Shakspeare's  Im- 
mortal  tragedy ;  or  the  sinking  on  her 
knees  in  prostrate  despair  in  the  last 
scene  where  she  aj^ars  in  Antigone;* 


But  tfae«e  \m^^  hav  -¥eh(MMiit..apA 
powerful  foeve^are  kas  &«f  oeoVfthiA 
they  were  in  the  renresentatioA  of  si^- 
milar  characters  by  Mr»*  Siddoasjiiid 
Miss  0*Neil.  Miss  Faucit^  teodeiMif! 
is  towards  the  tendar  Mid  th«  viral^gn 
Female.  £sscination,  periiap^  not  vot 
mixed  with  coquetry*  is  her  natqnA 
bent.  She  has  more  of  the  voneA  i» 
her  than  either  of  her  gr^at  pnsdecetr 
sors.  It  is  Rosalind,  charmiBg  ail  the 
world  by  the  playful,  yet  maideolf 
archness  .  of  her  demeaooar,  rather 
than  Beliddera,  ever  mourmni^  yet- 
ever  persuaeive*  which  appeara  to  laU; 
best  with  the  disposition  of  her  Buad^ 
But  this  does  jiot  dinumab^^-en  th^. 
contrary*  it  adds  to  her  power  of  ^ 
Hneating  the  graver  and  judder  paa- 
dons  ;  the  frequent  bursts  q£  tragic) 
emotion  which  she  displays  areo^y 
rendered  more  powerful  on  that  ac- 
count. She  throws  off  the  txiigedi 
queen  more  readUy  than  Mrs.  Sui» 
dons ;  emerges  from  tears  like  the  sua 
from  the  clouds,  with  more  ease  than 
Miss  O'NeiL  The  greater  is  the  effect 
of  her  terrible  pathetic  powers,  whee 
she  does  put  them  forth ;  for  they  apr 
proach  more  closely  to  the  varying 
changes — the  mingled  joy  and  sovrer 
of  real  life.  Her  ot:ject  appears, to 
be — 

**  By  winmiag  vords  to  oan«a«r  wMUag  hMtH, 
And  nMike  perfoaiion  do  ue  work  of  ftmr.** 

In  mi^esty  of  figure  she  is  set 
equal  to  Mrs,  Siddons -n- in  regola^. 
rity  of  features*  to  Miss  O'Neil;  but 
in  the  combination  of  beauty  wiith 
genius*  of  originality  with  taste^  « 
energy  with  ^ace,  of  sportive  ^Uh 
fulness  with  mipassionea  feeling*  soe 
is  altogether  without  a  rival  now.  09 
the  stage*  and  on  a  level  with  the. 
greatest  performers  that  ever  adoroe4 
the  British  theatre.  Above  all*  she  If 
perfectly  feminine  alike  in  her  coor 
ception  and  her  movements.  Themoet 
vdiement  emotion*  the  lightest  pliq^fnl* 
ness*  never  make  her  forget  the  respect 
due  to  her  sex.  Grace  and  d^cacjr 
seem  to  be  inherent  in  her  very  na- 
ture— they  have  been  iiuprinted  as  in^ 
delibly  on  her  mind  as  on  her  figure. 
Nor  are  the  sterner  and^gxaver  feeliags 
wanting.  Her  acting  eombiues»  in  a 
remarkable  d^ee,  mascolineetreng^ 
of  understancm^  in  the  conception  of. 
character*  with  feminine  grace  and  de- 
licacy in  theur  execu^n;  and  hsr 
countenance  llgl^tens  up  alternately 
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ikJiie  aaikiukted  Beetles^  with  ih6  fasci- 
aik^n  of  lore,  the  gfanicd  of  mdigna* 
tioD>  and  the  veheuiencd  of  despair. 
'  MimFaueit'sehaffacters  dearly  have 
teen  the  result  of  deep  and  solitary 
niedittt^n.  There  is  no  imitation 
dbent  her.  She  is  neither  cast  in  the 
Kemhle  motdd^  nor  has  she  been 
AMrmed  in  the  Ma^ready  school.  Like 
alt  persons  of  powerfm  and  original 
genius^  she  takes  ootmsel  from  her  own 
tiiotightfl  alotie»  and  educes  from  their 
ptMmind  and  Taried  conceptions^  the 
phantasmagoria  of  beauty  which  she 
presents  to  her  audience.  Her  mind  is 
poetry  itself ;  her  fbrm^  the  realization 
of  He  finest  vision.  She  throws  her- 
self h)to  the  soul  of  the  composer  of 
tilie  characters  which  she  personates  \ 
and,  casthig  his  thoughts  again  in  the 
world  of  her  own  imagination^  brings 
fbrth  a  cr^tion  more  charming  than 
at&y  single  gezuuS)  how  great  soever^ 
oould  be  capable  of  producing.  The 
study  of  a  single  character^  we  should 
oonceivoy  would,  with  her,  be  the  work 
of  nearly  as  much  time  and  thought  as 
their  original  conception  by  the  dra- 
matic poet.  Nevertheless,  her  con- 
oeptions  are  mainly  fbunded,  as  all  per- 
fect works  of  art  must  be,  on  the  ob- 
serration  of  nature.  The  ideal  is, 
with  her,  founded  on  its  only  sure  ba- 
sis— ethereal.  She  has  evidently  drawn 
and  modelled  from  the  life,  ft  is  this 
which  eives  her  representations  their 
uneqUMled  charm,  and  brings  them 
home  at  once  to  the  hearts  of  the  au- 
dience. The  enraptured  bursts  of  ap- 
plause which  so  frequently  reward  her 
greater  efforts,  demonstrate  this.  But 
her's  b  no  slavish  imitation  of  nature. 
It  is  nature  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
geniui^  which  she  presents,  like  the 
charming  paintings  of  Claude  Lorrune, 
whioh,  true  to  realty  in  every,  even 
the  minutest  particulars,  yet  exhibit, 
on  the  whole,  a  combination  more  per- 
fect than  any  scene,  how  exquisite  so- 
ever in  the  actual  world,  could  pro- 
duce. 

This  great  actress  evidently  aims 
St  elevaHng  her  noble  art  to  its  lof- 
iarnA,  most  chastened,  most  purifj^iog 
object.  Endowed  by  nature  with  all 
the  graces  of  female  loveliness,  she  is 
yet  content  somethnes  to  forego  their 
exhibition  in  their  lighter  and  more 
waning  form,  to  personate  the  more 
semni  and  elevated  characters,  in 
i^ilcil  courage  rises  superior  to  dan- 


ger, and  du^r  gains  the  vietorv  ov^' 
weakness.  She  fbels  of  what  the  his- 
trionic art  is  oimable*-what  a  mighty 
engine,  for  good  or  for  eidl,  its  powers 
of  attraction  qualify  it  to  become.  She 
has  taken  her  part  accordingly,  and 
taken  it  in  the  right  spirit.  Her  lot 
has  been  cast  in  an  a|^e  of  transition* 
perhaps  corruption,  m  wbicb>  under 
the  cravings  of  a  people  insatiate  for 
something  new,  the  drama  has  been 
well  nigh  turned  aside  firom  its  higher 
objects,  and  converted  into  the  mere 
handmaid  of  singing  and  dancing.  She 
is  binding  her  great  powers  to  restore 
it  to  its  more  elevated  destiny— to  ren- 
der it  the  means  of  moral  elevation,  the 
instrument  of  general  good.  And  if 
anv  one  can  effect  that  noble  object,  it 
is  herself. 

To  a  performer,  viewing  her  art  in 
this  loffy  spirit,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived what  a  fortunate  circumstance 
the  restoration  of  the  noble  drama  of 
Antigone  by  Sophocles  was.  Nothing 
can  j^  more  imposmg  than  that  res- 
toration as  it  was  lately  brou^t  for- 
ward at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin. 
The  scene,  the  dresses,  the  arms,  the 
singing,  all  carry  us  back  to  the  im- 
mortaldays  of  Grecian  genius.  On 
beholding  the  white  beards  and  flowing 
robes  of  the  old  men  who  composed 
the  chorus,  one  might  have  supposed 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  had  been 
warmed  into  life :  when  Creon  is 
seated  on  the  simnle  stone  throne,  the 
msjestic  head  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  at 
whose  nod  Olympus  trembled,  recur- 
red to  the  imagination:  when  the 
armed  young  men  come  in  with  their 
brilliant  heunets,  burnished  shields, 
and  weighty  spears,  the  heroes  of  the 
IHad  appeared  to  have  started  again 
into  the  world.  Miss  Faucit's  grace- 
ful attitudes  and  exquisite  figure  real- 
^ized  the  image  of  perfection  which 
flitted  before  ue  fancnr  of  the  Grecian 
sculptors,  and  when  she  stood  in  silent 
despair,  with  her  arms  above  her  head, 
it  required  no  sketch  of  imagination 
to  suppose  that  the  Pythian  priestess 
was  before  us,  combining  the  inspira- 
tion of  Apollo  with  the  faultless  beauty 
of  physical  form. 

Miss  Faucit*s  personation  of  Anti- 
gone is  the  most  perfect  restwation  of 
the  genius  of  antiquity  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  own,  perhaps  in  modern 
times.  While  in  the  conception  of  the 
character,  she  seems  to  have  been  im- 
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btted  with  the  s€tj  soul  of  the  Athenian 
dramai  in  her  attitudes  and  gestures. 
She  has  been  inspired  by  the  exquisite 
taste  of  the  Greek  statuary ;  or  ra^er 
her  native  grace  has  again  presented 
to  the  world  the  breathmg  model  from 
which  their  immortal  conceptions  were 
taken.  The  drees,  the  air,  the  walk, 
the  ornaments,  all  are  fiiultless  t  th^ 
have  evidently  been  formed  on  the 
only  true  basis— a  minute  study  of  the 
remains  of  antiqmty  which  have  come 
down  to  our  times.  Her  \K>noeption 
of  the  character  perfectly  conveys  the 
idea  of  Sophocles.  It  is  not  the  he* 
roine  braving  death  from  the  phy* 
sioal  contempt  of  danger  which  she  ex- 
hiUts  like  Zenobia,  or  Joan  of  Arcr— 
it  is  a  gentle  but  affectionate  sister  His« 
charging  a  sacred  domestic  duty  under 
a  fullsense  of  its  danger,  but  a  resolute 
determination  to  incur  it.  It  is  the 
resignation  of  the  Christian  martyr 
rather  than  the  spirit  of  the  heathen 
Amazon  which  she  depicts.  Nothing 
can  be  more  touching  than  the  repre- 
sentation she  gives  of  uie  heart-rending 
horror  which  overpowers  Antigone, 
when,  deserted  in  the  extremity  of  her 
distress  by  all  the  world,  she  hears 
the  dreadnd  fate  which  awaits  her  of 
being  entombed  alive  in  the  rock.  In 
many  of  her  most  beautiful  attitudes, 
particularly  when,  in  utter  despair,  she 
throws  herself  on  her  knees,  with  her 
head  almost  sunk  to  the  ground,  and 
her  dark  hair  covering  her  prostrate 
countenance,  we  behold  the  realization 
of  one  of  the  most  admired  statues  of 
antiquity.  And  if  many  such  models 
were  often  presented  to  them,  our  artists 
would  be  lifeless  indeed  if  they  did  not 
rival  their  great  predecessors. 

But  although  the  genius  of  this  ac- 
complished actress  has  thus,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  thousand  three  hundred 
years,  responded  to  that  of  Sophocles ; 
yet  that  is  not  the  native  bent  of  her 
mind,  nor,  perhaps,  the  line  in  which 
she  is  destined  to  attain  the  highest 
eminence.  She  is  a  child  of  the  soil ; 
she  is  essentially  national  in  her  ideas. 
Her  mind  was  born  at  Stratfbrd-on« 
Avon  J  it  was  bred  in  the  Forest  of 
Arden ;  it  emerged  to  the  world  be- 
side the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets. 
Heart  and  soul  she  is  Shakspearian. 
Her  first  ambition  appears  to  have  been 
to  personate  only  the  tragic  heroines  of 
that  great  dramatist,  and  she  made 
her  earliest  appearances  in  them  ac- 


cordingly on  the  London  sti^.  Sn^ 
sequently,  however,  her  ardettt  admK 
ration  fbr  her  ikvourite  bard  appears 
to  have  led  her  to  attempt  the  persona- 
tion of  Shakspeare's  lighter  and  more 
playful  characters  %  and  in  ^em  she  is 
unrivalled.  The  power  thus  aeqoired 
of  combining  the  graces  of  elegBDt,  Of 
rather  bewitching  comedy,  with  the 
pasnons  of  trs^dy,  is  what  now  con- 
stitutes her  great  and  peculiar  excel- 
lenee.  It  is  what  makes  her  Juliet  or 
Pauline  so  attractive.  They  eidiilMt,  al- 
ternately, the  charm  of  fascinating  <dia- 
racter,  and  the  pathos  of  tragic  event. 
She  thus  adds  another  to  the  numerous 
instances  which  biography  affords  of  tiie 
truth,  that  Nature  brings  the  highest 
genius  only  by  degrees  to  mi^ari^; 
that  all  the  events  and  changes  of  m 
concur  in  its  development;  and  that 
often  what  are  at  the  time  deemed 
its  hardships  and  difficulties,  are  the 
means  by  which,  under  an  unseen 
Hand,  its  powers  are  invigorated,  its 
aim  elevated ;  and  it  is  prepared  fbr 
its  final  and  most  exalted  destiny. 

If  Miss  Helen  Faueit  need  fear  no 
competitor  on  the  English,  she  has  a 
contest  worthy  of  herself  to  maintain  en 
theFrench  stage.  The  talents  of  MA.ni- 
MoisBLLB  Rachel  are  so  great,  and 
yet  so  peculiiu*,  that  they  seem  to 
stand  forth  in  the  br^test  relief  be- 
side the  attractive  graces  of  her  fksci- 
nating  rival.  They  are  as  opposite  as 
"  ebon  and  ivory.'*  Thorwaldson's 
beautiful  cameos  of  Day  and  Night 
might  pass  for  emblems  of  their  men- 
tal characters.  Miss  Faueit  can  be  at 
times  as  deep  as  midnight ;  but  the 
sun  rises  so  soon  that  it  does  not  form 
her  prevailing  character.  The  dark 
and  the  terrible  constitute  Mademoi- 
selle Rachel's  general  turn  of  mind. 
Their  step,  air,  and  walk  on  the 
stage  are  as  dissimilar  as  their  coun- 
tenances, powers,  and  turn  of  mind. 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  has  none  of 
the  versatility  of  Miss  Faueit.  She 
could  not  alternately  captivate  in 
Rosalind,  melt  in  Belvidera,  and  thrill 
with  horror  in  the  last  Scenes  of  Juliet 
She  is  more  stately  and  moumftiL 
Her  mind,  cast  in  a  sterner  noould, 
fraught  with  more  vehement  feelings, 
is  susceptible  chiefly  of  the  stronger 
passions.  In  them  she  is  supremely 
great  Though  endowed  by  natcffe 
with  the  power  of  attracting  admira- 
tion, she  is  net  powerfiil  in  tM  delinea- 
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tioD  of  tlia  t6Bdar  affections.  But  ia 
the  vebement  and  impassioned  the  pe. 
ooliar  obaraoter  ofher  mind  is  apparent. 
Shefeelsshe  is  Qualified  to  awaken  love ; 
and  sa^^ed  of  that»  she  has  little  pa- 
tienoe  for  its  lighter  moods.  She  dis- 
dains its  leyitiesy  its  inconstanoy»  its  ca- 
price. She  passes  at  once  over  its  earlier 
stages.  She  seizes  it,  not  when  it 
treiads  on  flowers,  but  when  it  is  falling 
into  the  abyss.  If  it  be  true,  as  Bjrpn 
says,  that  love  is — 

«•  A  ehue  of  Idle  hopes  tad  ftan, 
B«gaii  itt  fiOIy,  olond  in  te«n,'* 

she  has  no  patience  for  the  folly— «he 
makes  straight  to  the  tears.  No  one  ever 
excelled,  few  have  equalled  her  in  the 
representation  of  the  dreadful  agony  of 
the  mind,  when  one  overpowering  pas- 
sion has  concentrated  all  its  energies, 
and  the  last  beams  of  hope  have  sunk 
in  the  hopelessness  of  despair.  The 
inimitable  power  with  which  she  deli- 
neated that  state  of  mind^  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Phedre  and  Hermione,  at 
St.  James's  Theatre,  last  summer,  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed them,  and  have  secured  for  this 
nreat  actress  a  durable  place  in  the 
Pantheon  of  English  as  well  as  conti- 
nental Fame. 

Of  all  the  racking  and  distracting 
passions  of  the  mind  in  woman,  jea- 
lousy is  the  one  which  Mademoiselle 
Rachel  represents  with  the  greatest 
power.  In  its  delineation  she  is  de- 
cidedly superior  to  either  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  Mbs  0*Nei],  or  Miss  Faucit. 
We  hope  it  is  not  the  case — we  are 
sure  one  so  gifted  has  less  reason  than 
most  ofher  sex  to  fear  rivalry— but 
we  should  almost  be  tempted  to  be- 
lieve, from  the  inimitable  power  and 
fearful  truthfulness  of  her  delineation 
of  that  dreadful  passion,  in  the  Sul- 
tana, in  the  noble  tragedy  of  Bajazet, 
that  she  was  drawing  f^om  the  life— 
that  she  expressed  what  she  had  her- 
self felt.  The  fiery  torrent  seems  to 
have  penetrated  every  vein  and  fibre 
of  her  frame.  All  her  limbs  quiver  ; 
every  muscle  trembles,  as  if  the  burn- 
ing iron  had  convulsed  the  body,  and 
was  entering  into  the  soul.  Genius, 
and  that  of  the  very  highest  kind,  was 
here  at  once  apparent.  Its  effects 
was  manifest  in  the  thunders  of  ap- 
plause which  it  at  once  drew  forth, 
even  from  the  courtly  dames  and  re- 
served daughters  of  England's   nobi- 


lity. You  could  not  say  that  she  was 
inspired  by  the  poet;  she  rather  seemed 
to  have  inspired  him.  On  the  grand 
conceptions  and  stately  Alexan&ines 
of  the  immortal  dramatbt,  she  had 
superadded  a  world  of  her  own  crea- 
tion, so  vehement,  so  entrancing,  yet 
so  true  to  nature,  that  the  audience 
were  hurried  along^  as  by  an  impe- 
tuous torrent,  and  forgot  the  verses 
and  even  the  play,  in  the  intense  in- 
terest excited  by  the  performer. 

Mademoiselle  Rachel  has  not  re- 
ceiyed  any  remarkable  physical  advan- 
tages from  nature.  Her  figure,  though 
finely  formed,  is  neither  tall  nor  com- 
manding: her  hair  and  complexion 
are  dark,  but  not  peculiarly  fine ;  her 
countenance,  though  in  the  highest 
d^ee  expressive,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  beautiful.  But  never  in  a  hu- 
man being  was  the  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter  more  signally  evinced. 
She  is  tragedy  personified;  as  fitly 
nearly  as  Mrs.  Siddons,  she  might  sit 
with  the  dagger  and  the  bowl  by  her 
side.  Her  dark  eyebrows  and  sable 
locks,  the  sad  and  melancholy  expres- 
sion of  her  visage,  the  stern  and  re- 
lentless glance  of  her  eyes— all  be- 
speak the  concentration  of  the  mourn- 
ful feelings— of  the  vehement  and  ra- 
vaging passions.  She  acts  firom  the 
intensity  of  her  emotions.  She  is  a 
great  performer,  because,  in  similar 
circumstances  in  real  life,  she  would 
have  been  a  dauntless  heroine.  The 
glance  of  indignation,  the  thrill  of  hor- 
ror, the  wsdl  of  despair,  the  pangs  of 
jealousy,  the  delight  of  revenge,  are 
represented  by  her  with  such  ini- 
mitable truth,  that  they  seem  not  to  be 
assumed,  but  to  emanate  from  a  being 
fraught  with  these  passions.  They 
flow  from  her  as  from  their  natural 
fountain ;  they  gush  forth  like  pent-up 
waters  on  the  bursting  forth  of  a  lake 
in  the  mountains. 

Phedre  is  perhaps  the  most  touching 
of  Mademoiselle  Kachers  representa- 
tions. The  wonderful  delicacy  with 
which  Racine  has  softened  whatever 
might  be  repugnant  to  modem  feelings 
in  that  pathetic  drama ;  the  dreadful 
agony  of  love  contending  with  modesty, 
passion  with  duty  ;  the  despair  conse- 
quent on  the  rejection  of  an  absorbing 
passion,  by  the  man  to  whom  existence 
had  been  devoted  ;  were  g^ven  by  her 
with  the  utmost  possible  effect.  In 
Hermione,  there  is  more  room  for  va- 
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rietj  of  performance.  The  tragic  emo- 
tions  are  onlj  called  forth  in  £eir  fbll 
▼iolenceyin  the  two  last  acts;  bat 
there  they  were  given  with  the  whde 
and  terrible  powers  of  the  actress.  In 
Ghimene^tooy  in  Comeille's  noble  tru* 
flpedy  of  The  C^^she  appears  with  equal 
force,  and  in  a  different  character.  If 
Phedre  represents  the  passions  which 
distracted  woman  in  antiquity*  Chi- 
mono  pourtrays  her  noblest  attitude 
amid  the  chivalrous  manners  and  ele- 
vated feelinffs  of  modem  times.  TIm 
contest  of  love  with  duty*  of  tender- 
ness with  pride»  of  the  passion  for 
glory  with  the  impulse  of  the  heart» 
which  ComeiUe  has  there  so  admirably 
renresentedy  met  with  a  re^onsive 
echo  in  her  bosom>  and  penetrated  the 
breasts  of  all  who  witpessed  it.  In 
**  Let  Horaces**  she  was  equally  ad- 
mirable.  Tho  contest  between  Roman 
patriotism  and  maidenly  affection— i>e- 
tween  the  agonies  of  love  and  the  dic- 
tates of  duty,  which  Livy  so  touchiDgly 
pourtrayed,  and  the  poet  has  so  admir- 
ably  expanded,  presented  a  worthy 
field  for  her  dignified  powers. 

We  prefer  her  in  tiie  tragedies  of 
Comeiile  to  any  other  parts.  She  is 
not  tender  enou^  for  Kaome,  discur- 
sive enough  for  Voltaire ;  but  the  no- 
ble sentiments  and  stately  verses  of 
Comeiile,  interspersed  with  his  vehe- 
ment occasional  bursts  of  passion,  are 
peculiarly  adaptvd  for  her  maffnificent 
powers.  When  we, behold  his  pieces 
thus  sustained,  and  recollect  that  it  is 
the  expiring  genius  of  the  French  stage 
amidst  the  deli:^e  of  romantic  barba- 
rism, which  is  there  embodied  in  so 
noble  a  form,  we  are  impressed  with- 
the  most  melancholy  feeliuffs,  and  are 
tempted  to  exclaim,  with  the  poet,  on 
aeeing  the  representation  c^  ancient 
greaiteess  by  Kemble— . 


*«  TbM,  bit  of  aU  Iht  B«aMB»,  Am  tliM  w«U  r 

A  most  irroneoos  estimate  would  be 


formed  of  Mki  B^len  Faaeit  and  Mada- 
moiaelle  Rachel's  powers  by  the  aiMNnit 
ef  present  odebnty  which  tb^  ei^oy 
Ml  ofdinagy— eiety.  You  cooateatly 
hear  in  the  world  that  the  age  of  great 
performers  is  past;  tbaittbanrareiuMr 
no  Garricks  or  Siddons*8  in  ctristenos 
— that  the  degradation  of  the  stage  m 
owing  to  the  want  of  genius  in  tihe 
performers.  There  never  waaagreat^ 
mistake.  The  fault  is  not  in  thnv 
but  in  ourselves.  The  testioionv  ef 
one  who  is  old  enough  to  have  behdd 
both,  and  saw  Sid£»ns  and  Kembla 
early  in  life,  when  excellenoe,  especiaOj 
in  woman,  produces  the  strongest  mr 
pression,  may  be  rdied  on  fior  the  as- 
sertioD,  that  the  performanoea  of  these 
two  actresses  were  never  outdone  in  the 
olden  time.  Whv,  then,  are  tiieynot, 
as  their  great  preaeoessors  were,  over- 
loaded by  a  nation's  gratitude  ?  Be- 
cause the  nation  has  become  unworthy 
of  them ;  because  the  mcdtitude  who 
now  fill  the  theatres  cannot  appreciate 
their  excellence.  Admnration  of  tiiea 
is  confined  to  the  really  educated  and 
refined;  andhowmanyare  theyinso- 
oie^?  Notoneinfiftyl  Itia^'Free 
Trade  in  Theatres"  whidi  haa  ruined 
thestage.  A  class  has  come  to  §otm 
the  migority  in  every  theatre  whidi  ts 
in^tpable  of  appreciating  anything 
which  is  not  addressed  to  the  senses.. 
In  thoee  days,  a  minority  rales  every 
tiling.  Thenoe  the  decHne  of  the 
drama.  In  the  days  of  Keml^  and 
Siddons,  ten  minor  theatres  were  not 
catering  in  London  for  the  desires 
of  an  ignorant  and  sensual  multitude ; 
^bej  had  not  to  contend  witii  the 
•*  (;rusaders,''or  *'  BIrs.  Caudle's  Cw- 
tain  Lectures ;"  the  **  Pas  des  Deeses** 
did  not  attract  crowds  by  the  pro^fst 
^play  of  matchless  finnale  charms. 
In  every  country,  and  in  every  art, 
there  is  aperiod  of  purity  in  the  national 
taste,  anda  period  of  corruption.  We 
have  fallen  into  the  sere  leaf: 
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The  Hfe  of  Robert  Emmet  should 
liare  been  written  hy  Thomas  Moore ; 
fhey  were  cotemporaries  and  fellow- 
collegians  ;  and  both,  during  the  early 
period  of  their  lives,  enthusiasts  in 
what  was  deemed  the  cause  of  liberty. 
The  poet  would  have  given  a  brilliant 
colouring  to  the  day-dreams  of  his  un- 
fortunate compatriot ;  and  painted  the 
▼isions  in  which  he  loved  to  indulge 
with  a  force  and  a  feeling  which  would 
enable  even  the  coldest  to  realize  them. 
Rol)ert  Southcy,  also,  knew  him 
well;  and  would,  we  are  persuaded, 
had  the  materials  been  placed  in  his 
bonds,  have  done  generous  justice  to 
the  memory  of  his  early  friend.  We 
have  heard  the  late  poet  laureate  speak 
of  (he  ill-starred  youth,  whose  promise 
was  so  bright,  and  whose  end  was  so 
disastrous,  with  a  touching  tenderness ; 
and  express  his  confident  belief  that 
bad  he  but  outlived  the  hallucinations 
by  which  his  ardent  imagination  had 
been  captivated,  his  intellectual  power 
would  have  secured  him  loftv  eminence, 
and  his  career  would  have  been  one  of 
usefulness  and  honour.  Hapless  young 
man !  He  was  the  victim  of  a  Mo- 
kanna  infatuation  I  Treason  was 
**the  veiled  prophet,"  by  whom  his 
early  affections  had  been  gained,  and 
towards  whom  all  his  aspirations  were 
directed ;  and  he  worshipped  the  object 
of  his  idolatry  with  a  devotion  as  iu- 
tense,  as  that  object,  when  seen  in  its 
true  colours,  was  hideous  and  revolt- 

But  "  fools,"  we  are  told,  "rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread."  And 
what  Moore  and  Southey  have  omitted 
to  attempt.  Dr.  Madden  has  under- 
taken to  perform.  Hard  measure  this 
to  the  insurgent  leader  1  It  was  bad 
enough  to  be  compelled  to  mount  the 
scaffold  s  but  it  was  no  part  of  his. 
sentence  to  be  gibbeted  after  his  death. 
**  Save  me  from  my  friends*'  has  passed 
into  a  proverb,  as  an  exclamation  ex- 
pressive of  the  injury  which  is  some- 


time Inflicted  by  over-zealous'advocates, 
or  injudicious  admirers.  And  if  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  are  ever  cogni- 
zant of  the  things  of  earth,  and  the 
scene  of  their  early  trials  and  suffer- 
ings is  ever  present  to  them,  we  know 
not  how  they  could  be  made  to  feel  a 
sharper  pang,  than  when  an  ofiicious 
intermeadler,  like  our  author,  disturbs 
the  repose  in  which  they  had  remiuned, 
and  would  fain  emblazon  their  errors 
and  their  crimes  as  their  most  creditable 
memorial :  errors  which  the  sanguine 
temperament  of  youth  had  generated, 
and  which  maturer  age  would  assuredly 
have  corrected  5  and  crimes  wMch 
would  never  have  been  perpetrated, 
had  they  had  the  benefit  of  a  more  en- 
larged experience.  Doubly  would 
they  erieve  could  they  perceive  that 
their  lives  were  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose  of  luring  others  upon  the 
rocks  and  quicksands  where  they  them- 
selves had  perished ;  and  that  the  very 
delusions  which  proved  their  bane, 
should  acquire  an  additional  fascination 
from  their  example.  That  such  u  the 
tendency  of  Dr.  Madden's  work,  what- 
ever may  be  his  intentions,  (of  these 
we  do  not  presume  to  judge)  must  be 
manifest  to  every  candid  and  intelligent 
reader.  He  has  spared  no  pains  to 
possess  himself  of  all  the  authentic  in- 
formation within  his  reach,  respecting 
the  youth  whom  he  regards  as  a  mar- 
tyr to  the  cause  of  Irisn  independence, 
and  of  whose  principles  he  is  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  ;  but  any  antidote 
to  the  poison  contained  in  nis  pages, 
his  readers  must  find  for  themselves. 

Robert  Emmet  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Doctor  Emmet,  a  medical  prac- 
titioner of  eminence  in  his  day,  and 
who  enjoyed  the  rank  and  tibe  emolu- 
ments of  state  physician  to  the  Vice- 
r^al  householcl.  Few  men  had  better 
reason  to  entertain  high  hopes  of  dis« 
tinction  for  his  offspring,  as  they  were 
all  renuirkably  gifted  with  talent,  and 
possessed,  beside,  those  attractive  man- 
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ners  which  made  them  universally  en- 
gaging.    His  eldest  son,  Temple  Em- 
met, who  had  been  called  to  the  bar, 
was  just  beginning  to  acquire  that  pro- 
fessional celebrity  which  would  soon 
have  realized  all  his  father's  fondest 
expectations,  when  he  was  smitten  with 
a  fatal  malady,  which  hurried  him  to 
an   early    grave.      His    second    son, 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  became  deeply 
compromised  in  the    treason  of  the 
•United  Irishmen,  and  narrowly  escaped 
the  forfeiture  of  his  life,  by  entering, 
with  other  state  prisoners,  into  a  com- 
pact with  government,  by  which,  in 
virtue  of  certain  disclosures  which  they 
made  respecting  the  nature  and  the 
extent  of  the  conspiracy,  they  were 
permitted  to  banish  themselves  out  of 
Ireland.     His  youngest  son,  Robert, 
to  whose  brief  and  tragical  history  we 
are  about  more  particularly  to  advert, 
was  not  destined  to  prove  an  exception 
to  the  general  fatality  which  seems  to 
have  attended   this   unhappy  family, 
and  was  only  fortunate  in  the  circum- 
stance that  his  death  was  anticipated 
by  that  of  his  parents,  upon  whom  the 
series    of  their    domestic    calamities 
pressed  so  heavily  as  to  bring  down 
their  "  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave." 

Doctor  Emmet  lived  at  a  period 
when  revolutionary  politics  were  all 
the  rage ;  and  we  have  little  reason  to 
wonder  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
were  captivated  by  the  novel  theories 
of  liberty  and  equality  which  had  at- 
tained so  much  acceptance  with  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  senators  and 
•  the  patriots  of  Ireland.  The  principles 
to  which  Charlemont  and  Grattan, 
Flood,  and  Hussey  Burgh,  had  given  in 
their  adhesion,  came  powerfully  re- 
commended to  the  friend  and  the  ad- 
mirer of  these  gifted  men  ;  and  we  are 
not  to  be  surprised  that  the  household 
words  to  which  his  family  were  most 
accustomed  were  such  as  conveyed  his 
indignant  impression  of  the  tyranny  of 
England  too  long  endured,  the  rights 
of  Ireland  too  long  withheld,  and  the 
duty  of  her  patriot  sons  to  seize  upon 
the  first  opportunity  of  vindicating  the 
national  independence.  The  respecta- 
bility of  his  character,  the  general  es- 
timation in  which  he  was  held,  his 
social  and  domestic  virtues,  all  con- 
spired to  add  force  to  the  impression 
which  his  sentimentJi  and  his  example 
were  calculated  to  make  upon  ardent 


and  susceptible  minds  whidi  regarded 
him  wiUi  more  than  filial  reverence ; 
and  it  would,  indeed,  be  surprising  if 
the  children  of  such  a  permit,  so 
brought  up,  and  at  a  time  when  ao 
many  events,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, were  occurring,  of  a  nature  to  in- 
fiame  the  passions  and  stimulate  tht 
expectations  of  all  the  restless  and  disp 
contented,  had  not  deeply  implanted 
in  them  those  seeds  of  republican 
equality  which  afterwards  germinated 
into  revolutionary  violence,  and  finally 
became  prolific  of  treason. 

But  'ninety- eight,  which  saw  tfai 
outbreak,  saw  the  prostration  of  the 
hopes  of  the  United  Irishmen.  The 
promptitude  of  government  in  sebing 
upon  the  revolutionary  leaders,  para- 
lyzed the  energies  of  the  disaffected ; 
and  the  rebellion  was  put  down  witb 
as  little  of  severity  as  could  possibly 
attend  the  suppression  of  a  conspira^ 
in  which  so  large  a  number  of  the  peo* 
pie  were  engaged,  and  which  wu 
fraught  with  so  much  formidable  dtfi* 
ger.  Addis  Emmet,  with  other  prin* 
cipals,  had  been  arrested,  and  kept  in 
close  confinement ;  and  it  was  while 
the  family  were  involved  in  the 
gloom  and  sadness  which  his  misfor* 
tunes  occasioned,  and  were  yet  aneer» 
tain  of  his  fate,  that  Robert  becanM 
baptized  into  the  number  of  the  con* 
spirators,  and  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  treason.  He  had  early  learned  the 
catechism  of  the  disaffected.  The  ap«- 
rious  philosophy,  and  the  rampant  n»> 
tions  of  liberty,  which  constituted  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  patriots*  par  e*- 
cellence,  of  that  day,  found  a  soil  b«t 
too  congenial  in  the  ardent  and  imaffi« 
native  temperament  of  a  youth  who 
had  been  all  his  life  breathing  an  al* 
mosphere  of  sedition,  and  whose  r&y 
virtues  only  rendered  him  more  liable 
to  be  influenced  by  the  example  of  those 
he  loved.  And  the  very  sorrows  whicii 
would  serve  to  wean  a  less  luncere  or 
enthusiastic  votary  from  the  caoss 
which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  hii 
dearest  relatives,  would  only,  in  hif 
case,  exert  a  consecrating  infloeoeck 
giving  a  wild  sublimity  to  his  dis* 
interestedness,  and  doubly  riveting 
the  chains  of  his  fancied  obligatiooa. 
As  our  Goldsmith  beautifully  said  of 
the  Swiss  peasant-^ 

**  The  stormi  thai  roond  luin  re«r« 
But  bind  klm  to  hit  natiTe  monntalzu  ta/on" — 

60,  it  is  our  belief,  the  very  troublet 
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6f  the  defeated  faction^  and  the  appa- 
rent wreck  of  all  their  hopes,  served 
Kit  to  endear  their  cause  the  more  to 
this  sanguine  and  restless,  but  most 
pure  minded  and  impassioned  joung 
man*  who  would,  we  are  persuaded, 
have  preferred  death  of  any  kind,  in  an 
attempt  to  achieve  its  success,  to  any 
advancement  that  could  be  obtained  by 
proving  false  to  its  principles,  or  aban- 
doning its  objects. 

The  history  of  the  men  of  ninety- 
eig^t  never  should  be  written  without 
adverting  to  the  low  tone  of  religious 
feeling  which  at  that  time  prevailed, 
and  was  one  of  the  predisposing 
causes  which  exposed  them  to  the 
Jacobinical  epidemic  with  which  so 
many  otherwise  estimable  individuals 
became  infected.  It  was,  our  readers 
will  remember,  the  age  of  reason,when 
infidelity  had  taken  possession  of  many 
minds,  jmd  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Paine  had  supplanted  the  Bible.  And 
even  many  who  were  not  professed  in- 
fidels, were  but  little  influenced  by  gos- 
pd  truth,  and  might  be  described, 
with  all  their  showy  accomplishments, 
as  **  empty,  swept,  and  garnished," 
only  awaiting  the  occupancy  of  other 
evil  principles,  by  which  their  ^'last 
end  might  be  rendered  worse  than 
their  first."  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
the  prevalent  passion  for  democratic 
change  could  meet  with  no  sufficient 
counteraetion.  It  is  deep  only  that 
answereth  unto  deep.  The  substance 
of  little  things  present  can  never  ade- 
quately contend  against  the  shadow  of 
great  things  to  come.  And  the  splen- 
did unreahties  which  then  constituted 
the  day-dream  of  reputed  patriotism, 
were  but  idly  combated  by  the  cold  for- 
malities of  a  system  which  made  no  ap- 
peal to  any  higher  faculties  than  plain, 
every-day  common  sense  and  reason. 
There  was  a  talismanic  efficacy  in  the 
words  of  the  agitator,  as  he  then  ap- 
peared, which  gave  him  a  magician's 
power  among  the  people,  and  he  was, 
JB  truth,  a  creature  of  a  diflFerent  form 
and  pressure  from  the  base  and  vulgar 
swaggerers  who  have  in  our  day  traded 
upon  popular  credulity.  He  appealed 
only  to  sympathies  which  were  gener- 
ous, and  scorned  to  avail  himself  of 
agencies  which  were  ignoble  or  degrad- 
ing. And  hence  his  sway  over  the 
minds  of  a  class  of  men  who  were 
charmed  by  novel  theories  of  republi- 
can equality,  as  mu9h  as  they  were 


disgusted  by  the  palpable  abuses  of  a 
government  under  which  they  saw  re- 
puted loyalty  so  often  in  connexion 
with  sordid  self-interest  and  corruption. 

Was  the  Church  to  be  maintained  ? 
It  was  maintained  without  any  percep- 
tion of,  or  any  value  for,  its  claims  as 
a  gospel  institute,  for  the  spiritual  im- 
provement of  the  people.  Was  the 
monarchy  to  be  upheld,  and  British 
connexion  vindicated?  We  look  in 
vain,  amongst  their  advocates,  for 
those  expanded  views,  by  which  their 
existence  may  be  proved  necessary  to 
our  social  well-being,  and  they  are  best 
recommended  to  the  thoughtful  and 
the  enlightened.  The  truth  is,  these 
views  embrace  moral  and  religious 
considerations  which  the  statesman 
never  can  neglect  without  losing  sight 
of  his  polar  star ;  and  it  is  well  worthy 
of  being  remarked  by  the  attentive  ob- 
server, that  it  was  when  the  religious 
sentiment  was  down  to  zero,  those 
pernicious  principles  obtained  an  ascen- 
dancy which  threatened  the  subversion 
of  social  order. 

That  Dr.  Emmet  was  not  a  professed 
infidel,  we  very  well  know ;  that  he  did 
not  even  suspect  himself  of  any  indiffe- 
rence to  Christianity,  we  can  very  well  be- 
lieve. He  was  the  friend  and  the  ad- 
mirer of  the  great  preacher,  Kirwan, 
who  came,  as  G rattan  eloquently  said, 
*'  to  break  the  repose  of  the  pulpit ;" — 
thereby  indicating  the  spiritual  torpor 
which  had  previously  prevailed.  But 
what  the  quality  was  of  the  religious  in- 
struction which  the  amiable  physician 
communicated  to  his  family,  may,  we 
think,  be  collected  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
his  son  Addis,  when  a  state  prisoner  in 
Fort  George,  in  Scotland;  the  topics  of 
consolation  to  which  he  refers  being 
no  other  than  those  which  would  pre- 
sent themselves  to  a  heathen  philoso- 
pher, who  had  never  received  the 
gospel !  We  ask  any  Christian  father, 
whose  head  has  been  whitened  by  the 
snows  of  age,  and  whom  affliction  has 
sorely  visited,  whether  he  could,  under 
such  circumstances,  address  the  fol- 
lowing  observations    to    his    captive 


**  Whatever  is,  however,  is,  perhaps, 
the  best ;  and  the  true  wisdom  of  man 
would  be,  perhaps,  always  to  think  so, 
at  least  to  act  as  if  he  thought  so,  and, 
consequently,  to  factor  every  moment 
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of  time  to  the  comfort  and  pleasing  en- 
joyment of  the  present.  '  Carpe  horam,' 
was  Horace's  advice;  *Vive  la  baga- 
telle/ that  of  Swift ;  and  since  what  is  padt 
cannot  be  recalled,  and  what  is  to  come 
may  never  reach,  our  prudence  would 
seem  to  be  the  cheerful  enjoyment  of  the 
present.  May  you  and  yours  enjoy  it 
in  its  fullest,  best  extent.* 

This  w©  refer  to,  not  with  the  re- 
motest wish  to  cast  any  imputation 
upon  this  unhappy  old  man,  who  was 
but  reflecting  the  image  of  bis  age, 
when  he  thus  directed  his  son  to  have 
recourse  for  consolation,  under  the  ills 
of  life,  to  '<  broken  cisterns  which  hold 
no  water.**  But  it  is  ri^ht  that  the 
reader  should  have  a  just  idea  of 
Robert  Emmet's  bringing  up,  in  order 
that  due  allowance  may  be  made  for 
the  errors  to  which  he  became  a  vic- 
tim. We  see  no  evidence  that  Chris- 
tian principles  were  implanted  in  his 
youthful  mind,  or  that  any  thing  was 
done  for  his  moral  culture,  in  that 
early  stage  of  his  being,  when  he  was 
most  susceptible  of  moral  impressions, 
which  would  give,  to  eternal  realities, 
their  due  importance.  And  therefore 
we  are  not  surprised  that  affections 
And  faculties,  which  were  left  unoccu- 
pied by  the  objects  which  might  most 
suitably  engage  them,  transferred  their 
intensity  to  other  things,  and  that  the 
enthusiast  became  a  devotee  of  repub- 
licanism, with  the  same  uncalculating 
spirit  of  self-renouncement,  with  which 
the  Christian,  who  is  such  in  deed,  as 
well  as  in  profession,  becomes  a  ser- 
vant of  the  living  God.  There  are 
some  men  whose  religion  degenerates 
into  politics ;  in  Robert  Emmet,  poli- 
tics became  exalted  into  religion.  The 
end,  at  which  he  was  led  to  aim,  he 
prosecuted  with  an  entire  and  a  self- 
renouncing  devotedness,  which  proved 
that  the  pursuit  in  which  he  had  en- 
gaged  was  the  absorbing  passion  of  his 
soul ; — and  renders  it  impossible  not  to 
heave  a  sigh,  not  only  for  the  untimely 
fate  of  such  a  youth,  but  for  the  loss 
of  those  benefits,  both  moral  and  so- 
cial, which  he  would,  full  surely^  have 
secured  both  for  himself  and  for  his 
country,  had  the  proper  aliment  been 
early  given  to  his  noble  faculties,  and 
had  his  views  received  a  wiser  direc- 
tion. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  177B,  and 
entered  the  Dublin  University  in  the 
year  1793,  having  received  his  pre- 


paratory edncatioD,  partly  at  the  sdiool 
of  Mr.  Samuel  White,  wher*  Ho^re 
was  educated,  and  partly  from  "^  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  was  for  many  years  ctmitto 
of  St.  PeterV,  in  Dubfin.  Ifis  col- 
lege tutor,  of  whom  we  know  "be  w«s 
&  favourite  pupil,  was  ihe  late  Dean 
Graves.  Like  his  other  brothers,  he 
obtained  many  honours  in  bis  «oHeg^ 
course,  having  shown  an  a|>ttttid«  Ibr 
the  exact  sciences  that  would  hare 
ensured  him  great  distinction.  But 
unhappily  the  principles  which  he  had 
imbibed  had  drawn  him  into  |>rae6eai 
which  rendered  him  KaUe  to  the  asi- 
madversion  of  the  public  authorftles ; 
and  when,  f^om  some  rtxmoors  of  dis- 
affection withhi  the  ^alls  of  the  ntd- 
versity.  Lord  Clare  held  his  cefebrated 
visitation  in  17^  (of  which  tile  reader 
will  find  a  very  full  aeecnuit  in  oar 
Mav  number),  he,  with  several  other 
students,  was  publicly  expelled. 

Dr.  Madden  states,  no  doubt  cor- 
rectly, that  previously  to  expoMOtt, 
he  had  written  to  the  Board  of  Senior 
Fellows  a  letter,  desirhig  to  have  his 
name  removed  fi*om  the  college  boolcs ; 
as  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  improper  and 
unconstitatioiial  to  require,  under  the 
obligation  of  ui  oath,  any  ono  stndeDt 
to  criminate  another.  In  this  trpuBM^f 
we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  liia.^ 
ther  fully  agreed ;  hut  we  aire  vet 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Board  took 
no  notice  of  it,  and  that  sentence  6f 
expulsion  was  pissed  as  though  Oo 
such  puerile  absurdity  ever  had  been 
thought  oL  The  Board  would}  surely, 
be  a  very  useless  body,  if  th<j  gooM 
take  no  summary  cognizaooe  m  these 
members  of  the  college  whose  q|r- 
nions  or  whose  practices  savomrad  of 
treason. 

Young  Emmet  was  thus  left  ^Hth- 
out  a  profession :  a  watf  or  stray  upon 
the  tide  of  life.  And  as  his  principles 
had  been  adopted  deliberately  and  dis- 
interestedly. It  wae  but  natural  that 
he  should  feel  increased  deteetatiea 
for  a  system  of  goverament,  by  which 
his  fiur  prospects  in  life  were  tins 
suddenly  and,  as  he  deemed,  undeeetr- 
edly,  blasted. 

His  brother's  prison  now  beeame 
his  university.  The  faculties  which 
night  be  healthfully  and  profitably 
occupied  in  the  seat  of  learning,  where 
he  had  i)een  bo  creditably  distingimh- 
ed,  were  engaged  upon  objects  wUeh 
?er^'ed  hut  to  compromise  his  cherac- 
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t«r  .«nd  to  disturb  his  peace.  His 
chosen  aasoQiates  now  were  the  excom* 
maoicated  of  civil  society  ;  and  he  was 
soon  engaged  in  practices,  and  became 
coBunittedto  a  course  of  action,  which, 
if  it  did  not«  and  that  speedily,  acoom- 
piisb  the  overthrow  of  the  British 
rale  in  this  country,  must  end  in  his 
O^wn  destruction.  This  he  clearly  fore- 
saw, and  deliberately  prepared  himself 
for  the  worst,  as  one  who  bad  '^counted 
his  cost,'*  and  was  steadily  resolved  to 
peril  his  all  in  the  desperate  project 
upon  which  he  adventured* 

In  proof  of  the  enerey,  the  promp- 
titade,  and  the  determination  of  this 
extraordinary  younf  man,  we  extract 
from  the  pages  of  Dr.  Madden  the 
following  account  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  while  he  was  yet  a  student 
of  our  university,  and  which,  assu- 
redly, evinces  a  presence  of  mind  and 
a  reflective  collectedness  beyond  his 
years: — 

"  He  was  in  the  habit  of  making  che- 
mical experiments  in  his  father's  hoase, 
andj  on  one  occasion,  nearly  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  his  ardour  in  his  favourite  pur- 
suit. Mr.  Patten,  the  brother-in-law  of 
T.  A.  Emmet,  had  been  staying  at  his 
father's,  and,  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  had  assisted  Robert  in  his  experi- 
•  jnents.  After  Mr.  Fatten  had  retired, 
.the  former  applied  himself  to  the  solu- 
,tion  of  a  very  difficult  problem  In 
Friend's  Algebra.  A  habit  which  he 
never  relinquished  when  deeply  engaged 
in  thought — ^that  of  biting  his  nails — 
was  the  cause  of  an  accident  which 
proved  nearly  fatal  to  him  on  the  occa- 
skm  In  question.  He  was  seized  with 
most  vioient  inward  pains ;  these  pains 
were  the  effects  of  poison ;  he  had  been 
manipulating  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
.  had,  unconsciously,  on  putting  his  fin- 
gers to  his  mouth,  taken,  internally, 
some  portion  of  the  poison.  Though 
fully  aware  of  the  cause  of  bis  suffer- 
ings, and  of  the  danger  h%  was  in,  he 
abstained  from  disturbing  his  father, 
<  bat  proceeded  to  his  library,  and  took 
'  down  a  volume  of  an  Encyclopsedia, 
whiob  was  in  the  room.  Having  refer- 
red to  the  article  *  poisons,'  he  found 
that  chalk  was  recommended  as  a  pro- 
phylactic in  cases  of  poisoning  from 
corrosive  sublimate.  He  then  called  to 
mind^'that  Mr.  Patten  had  been  using 
chalk  with  a  turning-lathe  in  the  coach- 
house. He  went  out,  broke  open  the 
coach-house  door,  and  succeeded  in 
flndlnff  the  chalk,  which  he  made  use  of, 
and  then  set  to  work  again  at  the  pus- 
zling  question  which  \aA  before  baffled 


his  endeavours  to  solve.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  presented  himself  at  the 
breakfast-table,  his  countenance,  to  use 
the  language  of  my  informant  (who  was 
present),  Mooked  as  small  and  as  yel- 
low as  an  orange.'  He  acknowledged 
to  this  gentleman  that  he  had  suffered 
all  night  excruciating  tortures,  and  yet 
he  employed  his  mind  in  the  solution  of 
that  question,  which  the  author  of  the 
work  acknowledged  was  one  of  extraor- 
dinary dilRculty,  and  he  succeeded  in  his 
efforts." 

Such  was  the  youth  who  was  now, 
in  his  twentieth  year,  in  constant  in- 
tercourse with  his  brother  Addis,  and 
used  by  him  as  the  medium  of  com- 
munication with  his  unshackled  fellow- 
conspirators,  who  were  still  at  laree. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  were  far 
from  abandoning  their  projects  for  the 
freedom  and  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land. The  successes  of  Buonaparte 
on  the  continent,  and  the  consequent 
embarrassments  of  England,  served  to 
revive  their  hopes;  and  what  they 
bad  failed  to  effect  by  their  unaided 
exertions,  thev  now  expected  to  ac- 
complish by  foreign  aid.  To  what 
extent  that  aid  would  be  given  or  re- 
ceived; in  what  light  they  were  to 
regard  their  French  allies,  whether  as 
masters  or  servants;  how  far  Bona- 
parte could  be  relied  on  as  the  friend 
of  constitutional  liberty ;  and  what 
the  guarantees  were  to  be  by  which 
they  were  to  be  protected  against 
French  domination,  these  now  consti- 
tuted the  topics  of  discussion  amongst 
the  disaffected ;  and  a  serious  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  became  manifest 
wherever  they  were  earnestly  canvass- 
ed. Some  there  were  whose  hatred 
of  England  would  prompt  them  to  ac- 
cept foreign  md  upon  any  terms,  pro- 
vided only  the  British  authority  was 
overthrown.  Others  saw  no  safety  in 
a  mere  change  of  masters,  and  would 
not  consent  to  admit  French  troops 
into  the  country,  but  upon  terms  which 
strictly  limited  their  services  to  the 
particular  object  which  was  in  view, 
and  under  restrictions  which  would 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be- 
come the  enemies  of  public  liberty. 
How  great  the  delusion  must  have 
been  which  could  have  persuaded  any 
rational  beings  that  the  French  ruler 
would  be  bound  by  any  such  terms 
longer  than  his  own  interest  required, 
must  be  manifest  to  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with   his  career^ upon  the 
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continent)  his  more  than  Panic  per- 
fidy, and  the  remorseless  voracity  of 
his  nnprincipled  ambition.  But  trea- 
son, which  is  lynx-eyed  in  discovering 
defects  in  the  government  against 
which  it  rebels,  is  often  blind  to  its 
own  dangers ;  and  in  its  very  precau- 
tions against  fancied  tyranny,  is  often 
but  preparing  the  way  for  oppression 
the  most  galling,  compared  with  whiofa 
all  previous  causes  of  complaint  might 
well  be  considered  light  and  trivial. 

And  here  we  must  indignantly,  and 
once  for  all,  deny  that  Ireland  siuffered 
any  such  oppression  as  could  justify  the 
treasonable  machinations  of  the  disaf- 
fected. On  the  contrary,  no  country 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  had,  for 
the  previous  quarter  of  a  century, 
made,  in  the  same  time,  such  rapid 
advances  in  commercial  and  constitu- 
tional freedom.  By  the  acts  of  *82, 
which  emancipated  its  legislature  from 
the  control  of  an  English  privy  council, 
and  which  removed  the  restrictions 
upon  its  trade,  Ireland,  to  use  the 
words  of  Grattan,  seemed  ''to  rise 
from  its  bed,  and  to  get  nearer  to  the 
sun."  Indeed,  the  only  question  with 
wise  men  was,  how  far  the  newly-ac^ 
quired  privileges  were  compatible  with 
British  rule.  In  '93,  a  large  measure 
of  concession  was  made  to  the  Roman 
CatboUcs.  In  the  army  and  the  navy, 
and  the  learned  professions,  all  obsta- 
cles to  their  advancement,  except  to 
the  very  highest  offices,  had  been  re- 
moved. Their  property  was  as  secure, 
their  personally  liberty  as  complete,  as 
that  of  any  other  subjects;  and  as 
long  as-  the  country  continued  in  a 
state  of  tranqutUitv,  its  progress  in 
wealth  and  prosperity  was  all  but  un- 
exampled. 

But  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
boons  which  were  con&rred,  was  the 

Siirit  of  dbcontent  which  was  excited* 
ngland's  lavish  bounty  only  stirred  up 
in  this  country  a  frantic  desire  for  re- 
volutionary change.  Even  the  shadow 
of  her  sovereignty  would  not  be  en- 
dured; and  when  the  king's  illness 
rendered  the  appointment  of  a  r^ent 
necessary,  the  Irish  dissented  from  the 
British  House  of  Commons  as  to  the 
principle  upon  which  it  should  be  made 
—thus  threatening  the  disruption  of  the 
connexion,  and  endangering  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  empire.  Did  not  this  prove 
to  demonstration,  that  the  progress  of 
aelf-legisbtion  had  been  too  fast  rather 
than  too  slow,  and  that  if  something 


were  not  done  to  restrain  the  hMdloag 
career  of  intemperate  and  mitgoMed 
men,  the  most  &tal  cR>ttte<)MQee8 
might  be  apprehended  ? 

AH  this  we  say,  not  pronounongaDy 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  or  ine^ie- 
diency  of  the  measures  which  wmre 
taken  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland*  We 
only  state  the  fact,  that  these  nwasorrs 
rapidly  followed  eaoh  other,  and  w«ie 
all  of  the  most  liberal  kind.  And  my 
patriot  who  really  desired  fah  eoun^ 
trT*s  good  might  be  well  satisfied  with 
what  was  done,  and  receive  it  nut  only 
as  a  benefit  in  itself,  but  as  a  {dlidge 
that  whatever  remained  of  ^  fUl 
complement  of  her  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness would,  fuU  surely,  and  in  no 
long  time,  be  conceded  likewise. 

This,  however,  was  just  what  wss 
least  acceptable  to  the  more  stirring 
and  ardent  spirits  who  had  resolved  to 
cast  off  the  restraints  of  monarduoi] 
government,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  complete  and  abaolute 
independence.  We  ftow  know,  from 
the  autobiography  of  Wolfe  Toqne,  that 
every  measure  was  r^arded  with  jea- 
lousy which  might  have  the  effect  of 
stav  ing  the  appetite  for  political  ehange, 
and  reconciling  the  people  to  the  su- 
premacy of  England.  Their  motto 
was  '<  Timeo  Danaoe,  et  dona  ^ 
rentes  ;'*  and  their  labours  were  inces- 
sant, and  but  too  successfol,  in  repre- 
senting that  every  concession  was  tfae 
effect  of  fear ;  that  they  owed  then 
not  to  British  generosity  or  wisdom^ 
but  to  thc^r  own  sturdy  reclamatioD 
against  oppression  ;  and  that  by  obiob, 
firmness,  and  bravery,  it  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  throw  off  altogether 
the  English  yoke,  i^id  enable  Irelmd 
to  take  her  station  amoi^t  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  as  a  power  complete 
within  herself;  and,  under  a  virtaoos 
republican  form  of  government,  which 
could  alone  secure  to  any  country  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness  pros- 
perity, and  freedom. 

And  who  were  the  Solons,  and  the 
Lycurgi  by  whom  this  moral  and  social 
regeneration  was  to  be  effected  ?— 4he 
statesmen,  and  the  philosophers,  un- 
der whose  auspices  the  eountry^  was 
to  enter  npon  this  "  untried  form*  of 
political  being,  casting  off  the  sloogh 
of  its  old  habits  of  obedience  to  mo- 
narchical rule,  and  passing,  through  a 
seaof  Uood,  to  the  new  land  ofpromiss^ 
where  liberty  and  equality  were  to  be 
the  watchwords  of  the  people  ?     M^ 
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wbo  have  iK>t  left  behind  them  one 
MDgie  aentenee  to  prove  that  they  were 
anything  better  than  arrant  political 
mountebanks,  whose  views  never  rose 
above  the  atmosphere  of  the  ale-house, 
and  were  nothing  better  than  the  in- 
spiraUon  of  deleterious  stimulants,  by 
which,  while  the  passions  were  inflamed, 
the  anderstaoding  was  disordered! 
Their  writings  and  their  speeches  are 
all  froth  and  scum,  the  workings  of 
distempered  imaginations  or  perverted 
hearts  ;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  any- 
thing indicative  of  that  depth  of 
thought  which  is  somefimes  found  in 
connexion  with  very  wild  and  erro- 
neous political  notions.  All  is  **  sound- 
ing brass  and  tinkling  cymbal/'  Emp- 
tiness and  vanity  are  its  characteris- 
tics. 

It  is  curious  that  any  traces  of  vi- 
gorous reflection  which  are  to  be  found 
amongst  them  belong  to  the  unlettered 
conspirators— the  peasants  and  the 
weavers  of  **  the  Union,"  who,  had  they 
possessed  the  literary  advantages  of 
their  superiors  in  rank,  would  never 
have  been  found  amongst  such  a  con- 
gregation of  traitors.  James  Hope,  the 
Belfast  weaver,  only  wanted  betterlights 
to  be  a  better  man.  His  views  would 
have  been  more  just  had  his  range  of 
thought  been  more  expanded ;  and  had 
but  one-tenth  of  the  advant^es  been 
bestowed  upon  him  which  were  thrown 
away  upon  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
and  other  arbtocrats  of  the  con- 
spiracy, he  would  have  been  as  dis- 
tiaguished  for  his  loyalty  as  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  disaffection.  Holt 
and  Dwyer  possessed  the  raw  material 
which,  if  properly  worked  up,  would 
have  enabled  them  to  make  a  respect- 
able figure  in  the  world.  The  lights 
which  they  had  were  just  sufficient  to 
lead  them  astray ;  and  they  became 
tndtors  and  outlaws  only  for  want  of 
the  guidance  and  the  discipline  which 
wonld  have  led  them  into  the  paths  of 
peace,  by  which  faction  would  have 
been  unmasked,  and  they  would  have 
seen  the  falsehood  of  the  representa- 
tions, and  the  hollowness  of  the  pre- 
ten^ons,  by  which  they  were  so  sadly 
deluded.  Another  poor  fellow,  Felix 
Rourke,  the  son  of  a  Rildare  peasant, 
whose  tale  has  interested  us  because  of 
the  reckless  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to 
the  cause,  was  one  who,  if  living  in  a 
higher  station,  would  never  have  dis- 
gniced  it.  Had  he  had  the  education  of 
an  Emmet  or  a  Shears^  he  would  not 


have  been  blinded  by  the  follies  to  which 
they  were  a  prey;  and  he  might 
have  left  behind  him  some  more  credi- 
table warning  against  the  guilt  and  the 
dangers  of  revolutionary  violence,  than 
his  bones,  which  rattled  on  the  gibbet 
to  scare  future  conspirators  from  the 
paths  of  treason.  But  the  heads  of 
the  conspiracy^  the  men  whose  showy 
accomplishments  captivated  the  multi- 
tude, were  all  characterized  either  by 
a  degree  of  coxcombry  or  shallowness, 
which  utterly  unfitted  them  to  be  the 
leaders  of  a  great  national  movement; 
and,  accordingly,  when  the  hour  of 
trial  came,  whUe  the  people,  whenever 
called  upon,  were  but  too  ready,  they 
were  found  wanting. 

They  were  not,  however,  deficient 
in  that  perverted  ingenuity,  of  which 
examples  have  been  given  by  the  most 
unprincipled  schemers.  The  mechan- 
ism of  Uie  conspiracy  was  admirably 
contrived.  An  instrumentality  was 
employed  by  which  the  whole  country 
was  organised,  with  a  degree  of  com- 
pleteness and  secrecy  which  has  never 
been  exceeded.  The  directors  in  Dub- 
lin, themselves  involved  in  impene- 
trable obscurity,  exercised  a  complete 
control  over  all  the  subordinate  rami- 
fications of  the  system,  and  were 
obeyed  with  unhesitating  promptitude 
in  any  orders  which  were  issued  to 
their  inferiors.  There  was  thus  an 
unity  of  will  and  purpose,  which,  in 
their  growth,  gave  an  uniformity  and 
steadiness  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
United  Irishmen  marvellously  favour- 
able to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
designs.  Treason  began  to  inundate 
the  country  with  the  stealthy  quietness 
of  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  and  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  loyalty  would  be 
hopelessly  compromised  before  peace- 
able men  were  aware  of  their  danger. 

When  the  conspirators  began  to  feel 
their  strength,  terror  was  substituted 
for  persuasion.  The  promptest  ven- 
geance awaited  the  recreant  who  was 
suspected  of  betraying  their  cause. 
Assassination  was  reduced  to  a  regular 
system  ;  and  the  witnesses  who  prose- 
cuted, and  the  juries  who  convicted^ 
any  of  the  sworn  brotherhood,  did  so 
at  the  risk  of  theur  lives.  Thus  there 
was  a  violent  interruption  to  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  justice.  The 
laws  stood  suspended  by  the  fiat  of  the 
conspirators.  And  it  was  made  clearly 
manifest,  as  was  observed  in  one  of 
the  publications  of  the  day,  that  if  the 
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government  rested  satisfied  with  only 
going  to  law  mtk  them,  when  they  went 
to  war  with  the  governmenty  treason 
must  speedily  be  triumphant. 

It  was  in  this  disastrous  state  of 
things  that  recourse  was  had  to  mar- 
tial law ;  a  deplorable  alternative,  but 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  l^  the 
otherwise  unpmiished  miscreancy  bf 
the  disturbers.  Unless  the  govern- 
ment were  prepared  to  see,  with  equal 
minds,  the  murder,  one  by  one,  of 
every  gentleman  distinguished  for  loy- 
alty, and  upon  whom  reliance  might 
be  placed  in  the  event  of  a  treasonable 
outbreak,  they  must  meet  "the  Union" 
with  their  own  weapons,  and  be  as 
prompt  in  defending,  as  the  terrorists 
were  daring  in  then*  assaults  upon,  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  peaceable 
and  unoffending. 

'*Has  the  noble  lord/*  asked  Lord 
Clare,  in  bis  triumphant  reply  to  Lord 
Moira,  in  the  Irish  Houie  of  Lords,  on 
the  29th  of  February,  1796,  **  heard  of 
the  numberless  murders  which  have  been 
perpetrated  by  the  orders  of  the  Irbh 
union,  for  the  crime  of  putting  the  laws 
of  Uie  country  into  a  course  of  execu- 
tion ?  Has  he  heard  of  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Butler,  a  clergyman  and  a  magis- 
trate ?  Has  he  heard  of  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Knipe,  a  clergyman  and  a  magis- 
trate ?  Has  he  heard  of  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Hamilton,  a  clergyman  and  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  the  circumstances  of  hor- 
ror which  attended  jit  ?  This  unhappy 
gentleman,  who  had  been  a  fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  and  had  retired  to 
a  college  benefice,  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  a  man  of  exemfjlary  piety 
and  learning,  had  been  guilty  of  the 
heinous  crime  of  inculcatin|f  the  habits  of 
religion  and  morality  and  mdustry^  and 
due  subordination,  in  a  wild  and  remote 
district.  He  had  also  been  guilty  of  ex- 
ertion, as  a  magistrate,  to  stop  the  pro- 
Sress  of  treason ;  and  was  accordingfy 
enounced  by  the  brotherhood.  He  had, 
as  every  other  gentleman  in  the  same 
predicament  was  obliged  to  do,  convert- 
ed his  dwelling-house  into  a  fbrtress, 
which  was  protected  By  a  military  guard ; 
he  had  gone  to  Derry,  but  hearing  of  a 
disturbance  in  his  neighbourhood,  he 
fatallv  prepared  to  return  and  ouiet  it, 
intending  to  take  shelter  from  nis  ene« 
mies  before  the  return  of  night.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  prevented  by  a  storm, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
pass the  lake  upon  ^Hiich  his  dwelling 
stood ;  and  he  went  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  Mr.  Waller,  who  had  been  also 
a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  who,  to 


hts  misfortune,  rccrfved  Mm.  While  tins: 
gentleman,  wHb  fab  wife  and  diiMbeB«* 
were  quietly  aittntg  with  their  notl:by< 
the  fire  side,  a  vdiey  of  miislUu  v«# 
discharged  iitto  Uie  boase>  which  instant- 
ly killed  Mrs.  Wailcr ;  and!  this  was  theCr 
first  notice  of  the  attack.  The  'savages 
who  surrounded  the  house,  cned  out  Tbr 
Mr.  Hamilton,  and  threatened  to  bunt 
it  unless  he  was  delivered  faito-fli^ 
hands ;  when  this  unfortttnate  gcoftl*^' 
man  was  di^agged  fWMS  his  bkHng'plaoe 
by  the  servants  of  bis  host*  d^vcrad 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemiea,  «imI  butn 
chewed  by  them  with  agi^&vated  fir- 
oupstances  of  barbarity,  too  ahockips 
to  relate.  His  widow  and  helpless  chiT 
dren  have  a  pension  from  the  crown,  or 
they  must  have  perished  for  want.  Has 
the  noble  lord  heard  of  tho  murder  tf 
Mr.  Cummins,  whose  crime  was  that  be 
had  presumed  to  enrol  bis  "omam  in  a 
corps  of  yeomnuiry,  under  tJwcowiaaiid 
of  his  laoc&ird,  the  Earl  of  L«adosd«iv 
ry  ?  Has  he  heard  of  the  attep^.tQ 
assassinate  Mr.  Johnstone,  a  magistrate, 
in  the  populous  town  of  Lisbum  ?  Haa 
be  heard  of  the  recent  murder  of  Colo- 
nel St.  George,  and  of  his  bost^  Mc 
Uniacke  ?  Has  he  beard  of  the  recent 
murder  of  two  dragoons  who  had  dis* 
covered  to  their  officer  an  atteaipt  ta 
seduce  them?  In  a  word,  let  me  ask 
the  noble  lord,  whether  he  has  heard  of 
the  numberless  and  atroeious  deeds  tf 
massacre  and  assassination,  whkh  form 
a  part  of  the  system  acted  upc^  by  the 
Irish  brotherhood,  and  enoomnsged  br 
the  privileged  orders  of  innotSuHon  ?  1 
hold  the  daHc  and  bloody  ts^l^tftte! 
But  I  will  not  proclaim  to  Hat  <4v£zed 
world  the  state  of  cannibal  barbarisM 
to  which  ray  unhappy  county  baa  besa 
brought  by  these  pestUeat  aaa  eowaard^ 
traitors.  These  are.  the  men  of  senli» 
ment  whom  the  noble  lord  is  so  anajom 
to  ooBciliate  1  These  are  the  iajored  ia* 
nocents,  whose  cause  he  has  so  often, 
and  so  pathetically  pleaded  I  The  ia- 
jured  innocents,  who  deal  in  midnight 
robbery,  conflagration,  and  murder ;  and 
scatter  terror  and  desolatioii  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  1* 

Such  was  the  state  of  tli^  oomtry, 
when  the  system  of  (ree  qoarten  a&d 
martial  law  was  resorted  to  in  'tiie  dis- 
turbed distrkts  (a  desperate  remedy 
in  a  desperate  case),  as  the  only  means 
which  could  give  ti>e  government  cay 
chanoe  of  contending  satcwMHj 
against  the  organised  misoreaacy  of 
the  traitors.  And  yet,  this  sadnestssitj 
is  now  pleaded  as  an  axcnse  ibr  Ilia 
crimes  by  which  it  was  caused  I  Sadi 
is  the  preposterous  reasoning  of  Doo* 
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UerMnddgn,  «Ad  others  of  his  partj;, 
by  whSeh  the  order  of  thaigs  is  dureot- 
\y  inverted.  Tbej  vould  justify  tho 
mintages  of  the  insurgexits,  by  the  By»> 
tern  of  free  qoarfors  and  martial  hiw ; 
ivhereasy  free  qtkarf ers  and  martial  law 
i^ere  never  heard  of  untQ  no  other  re- 
medy remiuned  for  the  outrages  of  tlie 
io&uf  gents  1  They  ascribe  the  disease 
to  (b^  medicine  which  was  given  to 
eoce  iU  9M  whichy  but  for  the  previous 
toistenee  of  the  disease,  would  not 
hkre  been  administered  at  aU  I 

Has  Doctor  Madden  ever  ibaad  it 
i^cessary  to  order  a  blistering  plaster 
for  a^atient>  by  which  bisback  may  have 
been  rendered  very  sore?  He  may 
have  ^e  so»  ai^d  with  the  best  effects* 
The  disease  which  would  have  other- 
wise struelk  in*  and  fastened  upon  the 
vital ovgaB^-may  thus  have  been  drawn 
off  br  the  surlkce ;  and  vahnble  life 
may  kav^  been  saved  at  the  eicpense 
merely  of  a  littk}  tempori^v  pain  and 
Inconvenience.  What  would  be  tMnk 
if  an  action  were  brought  agahist  him 
for  the  ii\jury  which  was  thus  done  to 
tfa»  surface  of  the  body,  although  with- 
out it  the  most  fatal  consequences  must 
baire  ensued  ?  Would  he  not  regard 
has  patient  as  a  bedlamite^  with  whom 
it  would  not  be  ratioaal  to  reason? 
And  not  one  whit  more  rational  does 
he  himself  appear,  when  he  complains 
ef  die  cruelties  which  were  either  prac- 
tised, or  connived  at,  by  the  govern- 
ment; which^27mi7eJ,  instead  of /)re- 
ceding  the  atrocities  of  the  insurgents ; 
mkI  without  which  no  limits  could  be 
aMsigBed  to  the  proscription  and  mas- 
Mora  of  loyal  subjects.  We  do  not 
find  In  his  pages  any  complaints  of  such 
proscription  and  massacre.  He  writes 
US  though  he  never  had  heard  of  them. 
The  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act  wasy  according  to  him,  a  wanton  in- 
vasion of  public  liberty,  utterly  unpro- 
voked by  any  such  system  of  crime  as 
bade  defiance  to  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion of  the  law.  With  what  justice 
this  representation  b  made,  the  reader 
mav  new  judge  for  himself;  but  the 
ibll  mischief  which  may  be  done  bv  it 
can  be  enly  vagaely  ooojeetured,  whep 
we  consider  how  vast  the  multitudes 
are  amongst  whom  it  will  be  repeated 
without  meeting  any  effectual  counter- 
action. 

ll^t  a  youth  like  Robert  Emmet» 
who  had  lived  all  hb  life  in  an  atmos- 
phere ^aeditlon^  and  whose  dearest 


relatives  had  been  leading  members 
of"  the  Union,'*  should  have  regarded 
the  conspirators  as  lambs,  and  the  go- 
vernment as  wolves,  was  but  too  na- 
tural. He  was  a  contemplative  en- 
thusiast, who  loved  to  give  to  his 
dreamy  imaginings  a  semblance  of 
reality ;  and  he  "  lived  and  moved, 
and  bad  his  being,*'  amid  the  phan- 
tasmata  of  his  own  heated  and  creative 
mind.  His  brother,  Addis,  was  (we 
are  told  by  Doctor  Madden,  upon  very 
good  authority)  still  bent  upon  renew- 
ing his  treasonable  efforts*  and  re- 
garded the  contest  with  the  British  go- 
vernment as  "  suspended,  but  not  re- 
linquished." And  as  soon  as  ever  his 
liberation  from  captivity  enabled  him 
to  communicate  with  his  brother  con- 
spurators  in  foreign  countries,  his  first 
thoughts  were  directed  to  the  re-orffa- 
nization  of  the  plans,  the  frustration 
of  which  he  and  tl^y  so  bitterly  la- 
mented. 

There  existed*  at  this  period,  in 
England,  a  society  called  *'  The  Se- 
cret GfHnmittee  of  England,"  and 
which  consisted  of  delegates  from  the 
three  members  of  the  United  King- 
dom. This  society  exercised  a  sort  of 
authority  over  other  subordinate  con- 
claves of  conspirators,  and  its  ofiice 
would  seem  to  have  been  to  keep  the 
embera  of  sedition  alive,  wherever  they 
mij^ht  otherwise  grow  cold»  and  to 
unite  in  one  continuous  stream  the 
various  rills  of  popular  disoontent,which 
might  be  dissipated,  if  not  thus  combin- 
ed, and  made  subservient  to  a  common 
object.  With  this  society  the  United 
Irish  brotherhood  had  much  conmiunl- 
cation,  "  a  great  deal  of  which,"  Doc- 
tor Madden  tells  us,  "  was  carried  on 
by  the  agency  of  Benjamin  Pemberton 
Binns,  and  the  Rev.  James  Coigly." 

When  Colonel  Deq>ard  made  his 
frantic  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the 
sovereign,  George  the  Third,  Arthur 
O'Connor  was  very  anxious  to  impress 
upon  the  public  that  there  was  no 
connexion  whatever  between' him  and 
the  discontented  in  Ireland.  But 
Doctor  Madden  very  properly  ob- 
serves ^— 

**  Until  it  can  be  shown  that  the  ob- 


jects of  the  Secret  Committee  of  Eng- 
land, composed  of  deleffates  from  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland,  were  wholly 


foreign  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  I,  for 
one,  cannot  be  persuaded  bat  that  Co- 
lonel  Despard's    supposed    connexion 
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wUh  the  secret  society  in  finglaiid  was: 
well  known  to  the  leaders  ofuie  United 
Irishmen,  and  that  a  popular  movement 
— not  an  atrocious  act  of  assassination 
— was  expected,  and  looked  for  with 
anxiety,  as  affording  employment  for 
the  troops  in  England,  which  would 
leare  a  better  prospect  for  their  eflbrts 
in  Ir^mnd." 

It  is  probable,  that,  bad  the  designs 
of  the  Secret  Committee  taken  efltect, 
and  England  been  so  engaged  by  do- 
mestic troubles,  as  to  give  full  occu- 
pation to  her  military  at  home,  advan- 
tage would  be  taken  of  it  by  the  sedi- 
tious in  Ireland,  to  be  up  and  doing 
in  the  business  which  they  had  in 
hand.  But  the  detection  and  exeea- 
tion  of  Despard  and  his  brother  con- 
spirators frustrated  their  hopes  in 
that  quarter  ;  and  they  now  looked  to 
the  growing  bad  feeling  between 
England  and  France,  and  the  near 
prospect  of  hostilities  which  mieht 
result  in  French  invasion,  as  fur-> 
nishing  a  better  grounded  security, 
that,  should  an  insurrection  then  be 
'  attempted,  it  might  be  attended  with 
good  success ;  as  the  French  ruler 
would,  for  his  own  sake,  aid,  to  the 
utmost,  in  crushing  the  power  which 
had  ever  been  his  most  formidable  and 
determined  enemy. 

Doctor  Madden  tells  us  that  pre- 
viously to  Robert  Emmet's  departure 
from  Paris,  upon  the  enterprize  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  himself—. 

'*  He  had  an  interview  with  Buona- 
parte; the  nature  of  it  was  such  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  his  mind  that  peace 
was  destined  to  be  of  short  continuance^ 
that  hostilities  would  commence  before 
the  month  of  August,  1803,  and  that 
the  invasion  of  Eneland  would  take  place 
in  the  course  of  that  month. 

'*  He  told  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  in  Ireland — a  gentleman  whose 
veracity  can  be  relied  on — that  his  in- 
terview had  left  an  unfavourable  Im- 
pression on  his  mind  of  the  character  of 
the  First  Consul ;  that  he  had  been  re- 
ferred by  Buonaparte  to  Tallevrand, 
and  had  several  interviews  with  toe  lat> 
ter,  of  whose  intentions  towards  Ireland 
he  thought  not  more  favourably  than 
of  those  of  his  master,  and  of  whose 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  there 
he  could  say  but  little  to  its  advantage. 
He  thought,  however,  that  Talleyrand 
rather  desired  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  republie  in  Ireland,  aMl* 
that  Buonaparte  did  not.    His  only  ob« 


jeet  WM,  to  agfVMidiae  France,  aad  te 
damage  fiBglaads  and  s#  te  ae  tkat 
object  went,  to  wish  well  to  ai^  efort 
in  Ireland  that  might  be  ancillary  te  his 
purpose.  He  thought,  however,  that 
Buonaparte,  seeing  that  war  was  ine- 
vitable, was  sincere  in  the  purpose  he 
expressed  of  making  a  descent  on  Eng- 
land the  earliest  possible  moment  afler 
war  had  been  declared;  and  thaft  event, 
he  was  led  to  believe,  waa  likely  to  take 
place  within  eight  or  aine  months." 

That  very  seriotw  a^prehtoaioiia 
of  invasion  were  entertained  in  Ea%* 
land  at  this  period,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  and  what  the  Immedkte  effedi 
might  have  been  if  it  were  really  ai- 
tempted,  it  would  be  rery  diffiouh  to  say. 
Emmet,  who  dietrcurtad  BuoBaparte't 
good  will  to  Ireland,  by  no  man nt  dis* 
trusted  his  hatred  of  England;  «id 
having  been  pertnaded  that  the  caaae 
in  which  he  was  engaged  was  a  josi 
and  righteous  one,  resolved  not  to 
miss  the  opportunity,  should  it  present 
itself,  of  striking  a  blow  for  the  libe- 
ration of  his  country,  while  her  tjraat 
oppressor  was  engaged  in  n  ll£s  or 
death  struggle  with  thepro«d  invader* 

Nor  was  ne  without  weltgrovnded 
assurances,  that,  in  this  new  altenspt, 
he  would  have,  at  home,  powerlnl  eo* 
operation.  The  temperament  of  the 
country  may  be  collected  from  the  fol* 
lowing  extract  from  a  letter  written  hy 
Lord  Charles  Bentinok,  to  his  brother 
William,  then  a  goremor  of  Madras 
fbimd  in  a  vessel  captured  by  the 
French,  and  published  in  the  Mom* 
teur^'^  If  Ireland  be  not  tOtended  So^ 
il  willbelost.  These  rascals  are  as  ripe 
as  erer  for  rebelltoa.'*  This  was  in  the 
Angnst  of  1808,  after  the  Insnrrec* 
tion  had  failed.  Bat  Doctor  Bladdea 
cites  extracts  fima  the  letters  of  many 
eminent  individoals,  written  shortly 
before  that  events  which  fxdlj  prove 
that  the  meet  serioos  apprehensioaf 
were  entertained  in  the  highest  qnai^ 
ters  for  the  safety  of  4he  British  em- 
pire. 

In  the  antnmn  of  1802,  Emmet  arw 
rived  from  Paris,  where  he  had  been 
ia^ooBStaat  commonication  with  the 
Frendi  govermaent,  and  the  disaffect- 
ed Irish.  He  now  addressed  hlmJatf 
to  such  of  ^  sorvivers  of  ninety^dght 
as  he  could  conveniently  cmiverse 
with;  and  found  many  of  Chan  but 
teo  ready  to  enter  inte  his  views.  He 
was  led  to  beliere^  by  iaformanta  oi 
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wkom  he  relied,  that  nineteen  counties 
would  rise,  if  Dablin  were  secorely  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  And 
Dr.  Madden  countenances  the  notion, 
that  individuals  of  rank  and  conse- 
quence in  the  country,  whose  names 
have  never  transpired,  had  pledged 
themselves  to  aid  and  abet  him,  with 
the  whole  amount  of  their  fortunes 
aad  their  influence,  in  the  enterprize 
on  which  he  had  resolved. 

It  was  not  until  the  month  of  March, 
1803,  that  the  prelimhiary  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  which  enabled 
him  to  take  active  measures  in  Dublin 
fo»  carrying  his  intentions  into  effect. 
The  truce  of  Amiens  had  now  expired, 
and  France  and  Great  Britain  were 
agun  at  war ;  and,  although  he  had 
no  confidence  either  in  the  justice  or 
th«  generosity  of  the  French  ruler,  yet 
he^deemed  it  not  unlikely  that  for  Gallic 
porposes  an  invasion  might  be  made, 
which  would  be  materially  serviceable 
to  him  in  accomplishing  his  Irish  ob- 
jects. 

Premises  In  Marshalsea-lane,  in 
Patrick-street,  m  Winetavern-street, 
and  at  Iriahtown,  were  taken,  for  the 
purpose  of  for  warding  the  preparations 
wfaieh  the  coming  occasion  would  re- 
quire. In  them,  arms  and  ammunition 
to  a  vast  amount,  were  accumulated ; 
and  combustibles  of  various  kinds  (one 
of  them  a  rocket  resembling  the  con- 
greve  rockets,  as  afterwards  employed) 
prepared,  by  which,  it  was  expected, 
great  execution  would  be  done  upon 
the  British  troops  in  a  hand  to  hand 
contest  with  the  insurgents. 

The  outlay  which  was  required  for 
this  apparatus  of  treason,  was  supplied, 
partly  by  Emmet  himself,  and  partly 
by  a  Mr.  Philip  Long,  a  Dublin  mer- 
chant, who  was  an  ardent  but  timid 
member  of  the  conspiracy.  The  agents 
on  whom  he  most  relied  were,  Russel, 
Hamilton,  James  Hope,  the  northern 
weaver,  Felix  Rourke,  Michael  Dwyer, 
the  Wicklow  outlaw,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  desperadoes  by  which 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  was  in- 
fested ;  and  others,  whose  connexion 
with  the  former  rebellion,  and  infli%r 
ence  with  the  disaffected  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  enabled  them,  at 
such  a  crisis,  to  render  peculiar  ser- 
vice to  such  a  cause. 

It  is  strange  that  all  these  prepara^ 
tions  continued  to  go  on,  without  any 
alarm  being  ielt  by  government  fbr 
the  public  safety.     Lord  Hardwicke 


was  occupying  his  residence  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  and  dispensing  the  vice- 
regal faopitalities,  without  the  slightest 
apprehension  that  an  explosion  Was  at 
hand,  by  which  the  government  might 
be  shaken  from  its  foundations !  And 
had  not  a  series  of  accidents,  wholly 
unforeseen,  interfered  with  the  designs 
of  the  conspirators,  the  capital  would 
assuredly  have  been  in  their  hands, 
the  principal  officers  of  state  their  pri- 
soners, and  what  the  disaffiected  counties 
would  have  done  when  the  rebel  flag 
waved  over  the  castle  of  Dublin,  may 
be  conjectured  from  the  recklessness 
with  which,  but  a  few  years  before, 
they  perilled  life  and  limb  in  what 
would  be  deemed  a  hx  more  hopeless 
contest. 

It  was  by  some  deemed  advisable 
that  the  insurrection  should  not  take 
place  until  the  middle  of  August,  when 
their  preparations  and  their  organiza- 
tion would  be  far  more  complete.  But 
against  this  it  was  strongly  urged  by 
Emmet  that  some  suspicion  of  what 
was  in  hand  had  already  reached  the 
ears  of  government,  which  began  to 
be  unusually  active ;  that  the  yeomanry 
were  about  to  be  called  out ;  and  that 
unless  they  acted  immediately,  they 
would  lose  the  advantage  of  a  sur- 
prise— considerations  which  he  per- 
suaded them  were  sufficient  to  justify 
the  naming  of  an  earlier  day  for  the 
intended  rising.  It  was  accordingly 
fixed  for  the  23rd  of  July. 

On  the  16th,  an  explosion  took  place 
in  the  depot  in  Patrick-street,  which 
greatly  alarmed  the  conspirators,  by 
threatening  a  disclosure  of  their  de- 
signs ;  and  had  government  only  ex- 
erted ordinary  vigour  and  ordinary 
vigilance,  the  whole  plot  must  have 
been  laid  bare.  But  they  seem  to  have 
been  spell-bound  by  a  kind  of  infatua- 
tion. 

Emmet  now  removed  from  his 
lodging,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
depot  m  Marshalsea-lane,  where  he  re- 
mained night  and  day,  urging  forward 
the  preparations  for  the  night  of  the 
28rd  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his 
ardent  nature.  His  associates  were  all 
of  the  lowest  class:  weavers,  tailors, 
ostlers,  bakers,  bricklayers,  coal  fac- 
tors, "  et  hoc  genus  ornate.**  No  man  of 
rank  or  substance  appeared  ostensibly 
in  connexion  with  him.  But  if  he 
coold  take  the  authorities  by  aurprise^ 
he  did  not  fear  that  many  such  would 
be  forthcoming,  by  whose  aid  a  good 
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beginniQg  might  be  brought  to  a  jsac- 
cessful  end. 

The  hour  was  now  rapidlj  approach- 
isg  when  his  eotgrage  and  his  conduct 
were  to  he  pat  to  the  test ;  and  as  it 
nearedf  the  accidents  multiplied  which 
augured  a  disastrous  termination* 

By  some  mistake^  or  accident»  or 
treachery^  his  comiaamcation  with  the 
Wicklow  insurgents  was  intermitted 
just  when  it  was  most  important  that 
it  should  be  maintained ;  and  Dwjrer^ 
the  leader^  never  thought  of  moYing 
his  men  from  their  fastnesses  until  the 
news  reached  him  that  the  rising  in 
Dublin  had  failed* 

The  Kildare  men,  who  had  been 
crowding  into  the  city  from  an  early 
hour  on  the  23rd9  all  left,  to  return 
home  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
having  been  directed  to  do  so  by  some 
one  who  informed  them  that  the  men 
of  Dublin  would  not  act. 

All  this  was  sufficiently  embaiTassr 
ing ;  and,  when  added  to  the  embar- 
rassments which  he  felt  in  the  failure 
of  some  of  his  agents  to  make  the  ne^ 
cessary  preparations,  by  whioh  the 
rockets,  combustibles,  and  other  im- 
plements of  destruction  were  to  be  in 
readiness  against  the  attacks  of  the  mi- 
litary, caused  him  to  regard  his  posi- 
tion with  anxiety  and  alarm,  and  to 
feel  that  the  service  in  which  he  was 
engaged  was  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope, 
upon  which  he  could  not  enter  without 
peril,  and  from  which  he  could  not 
retreat  without  dishonour. 

The  first  intimation  which  the  go- 
vernment received  of  the  dangers  by 
which  they  were  beset,  was  from  Mr. 
Clarke,  the  extensive  calico  printer,  of 
Palroeratown,  who  was  sent  by  his 
friend  and  neighbour  Captain  (thelate 
Sir  Richard)  Willcocks,  to  inform  Mr. 
Marsden,  the  under  secretary,  of  the 
great  probability  that  there  would  be 
that  aight  a  treasonable  rising.  Of  this 
our  readers  wiU  find  a  full  account  in  our 
first  volume,*  to  which  we  refer  Doctor 
Madden,  with  an  assurance  that  we 
have  had  it  from  the  lips  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Willcocks  himself.  Marsden  was 
incredulous,  and  laughed  at  Clarke 
for  his  credulitv.  When  the  latter 
returned  from  his  fruitless  interview^ 
and  told  his  friend  how  he  had  been 
received,  Willcocks  immediately  re- 
solved to  get  up  out  of  his  sick  bedf 
and  go  dureotly  to  Doctor  Lindsay,  the 


private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  H#r4: 
wicke,  who  was  then  residing  in  ibe 
PhcBuix  Park.  When  passing  through 
Palmerstown,  with  this  view,  h«  wai 
struck  b):  the  appearanee  of  Mr. 
Clarke's  factory  men,  who  were  A 
clean,  and  dressed  in  their  Sundat 
clothes.  Upon  observing  f  hat  at  suca 
an  hour  of  the  day  he  would  have  ex- 
pected to  see  them  **  up  to  their  ^bows 
in  dye-stuffs,*'  the  conviction  instantly 
fiashed  upon  Clarke's  mind,  that  the| 
were  preparing  for  the  intended  out- 
break; and  he  rode  amongst  theoi, 
violently  upbraiding  them  t^t  thei^ 
disafTection,  and  telling  them  thaf 
the  government  was  apprized,  of  tf, 
and  that  they  would  '*all  be.  shot 
like  dogs.*'  He  and  his  friend  thea 
passed  on  to  the  house  of  the  private 
secretary,  upon  whom  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  reasonableness  of  1m  ^pr^ 
hensions  was  made  by  Capt.  Willa)cks, 
who  was  directed  to  proceed  a^in  tp 
the  castle,  with  a  messtige  from  1dm, 
to  Mr.  Marsden,  that  he  believed  his  in- 
formation to  be'tTHe,  and  that  do  time 
^should  be  lost  in  taking  every  possible 
precaution  against  the  coming  dangers. 
"  Meanwhile,  some  emissaries  of  Em- 
met, who  had  been  marshalliBg  the 
rebel  force  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dublin,  arrived  Jn  Palmerstowa, 
shortly  after  Willcocks  and  Clarke 
had  fefl^  it  on  their  way  to  the 
Phoenix  Park.  The  men  told  them 
what  Clarke  had  said;  and  the  re- 
solution of  iki^  desperadoes  was  im- 
mediately taken,  to  murder  these  ^n- 
tlemen  on  their  way  to  the  oastle,  and 
thus  prevent  the  authorities  being  made 
aware  of  the  intended  attack,  until  it 
was  too  late  to  prevent  it.  But  before 
the  assassins  were  prepared  to  act,,  the 
oastle  was  reached,  and  they  had  had 
an  interview  with  Mr,  Marsden.  ije 
was  still  obstinately,  and  almost  inso- 
lently incredulous ;  assured  them  that 
their  fears  were  quite  groundless ; 
that  if  government  attended  to  such 
idle  rumours,  they  would  be  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  alarm  every  day ;  that 
he  would  answer  for  the  tranquillity  of 
^e  country,  and  that  they  might  go 
to  their  beds,  and  sleep  secure,  as  thm 
was  not  the  slightest  danger.  <*  Well, 
sir,"  said  Willcocks,  "I  am  of  a  dif> 
ferent  opinion,  but  I  see  that  nothiiig 
which  I  can  %k^  will  move  yon.  But 
will   you    do    one    thing   for   me?" 
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««W,Ue  is  that?'*  said  Marsden ; 
«*  Will  you,"  he  replfedj  '*  send  a  spe- 
oial  messenger  to  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces,  and  let  him  know  the  in- 
formation  you  have  received,  that  he 
may  not  be  altogether  taken  by  sur- 
j^rise?"  ''Tos,^  I  will  to  that  if  it 
Dteases  you,**  said  the  secretary,  "but 
in  my  opinion  it  is  altogether  unneces- 
sary.** An  orderly  dragoon  was  forth- 
with despatched,  but  by  this  time  the 
insurgents  were  beginning  to  stir,  and 
he  was  met  in  Thomas-street,  and 
murdered  before  he  reached  the  Royal 
llospital. 

As  Willcocks  and  Clarke  were  re- 
turning home,  they  were  met  on  Arran- 
quay  by  the  party  who  had  been  sent 
out  to  intercept  them.  The  object 
Txad  now  been  aefeated  for  which  the 
assas^s  had  gone  forth,  as  these 
gentlemen  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  castle,  and  the  government  was 
already  in  possession  of  any  informa- 
ilop  which  they  could  give.  But  the 
spirit  of  murder  was  up,  and  would 
not  be  baulked  of  vengeance ;  and  one 
of  them,  Barney  Duggan,  it  is  sup- 
posed, whose  life  figures  in  this  third 
seriei,  as  one  of  Doctor  Madden's 
lieroes,  stepped  forward,  and  fired  a 
musket,  heavily  loaded  with  slugs, 
which  struck  Clarke  in  the  side  of  Bis 
face.  Willcocks  turned  round,  and 
saw  his  friend  severely  wounded  and 
bleeding ;  and  he  immediately  turned 
the  heads  of  both  their  horses  again  to 
the  castle,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in 
presenting  himself  to  Mr.  Marsden. 
•*  What  is  the  matter  now,'*  said  the 
secretary,  somewhat  pale  and  agitated. 
*•  It  is  too  late,  sir,  now  to  ask  •  what 
w  the  matter,'  '*  said  Willcocks,  '*  look 
at  him/*  pointing  to  his  bleeding  friend, 
''^the  insurgents  are  in  arms.** 

Such,  we  can  assure  Doctor  Mad- 
den, is  an  authentic  narrative  of  a^ 
transaction,  which  may  have  had  no 
small  influence  in  determining  the  is- 
sue of  Emmet's  enterprize  m  1803. 
What  we  state,  we  state  upon  authori- 
ty the  most  unquestionable ;  that  of 
the  late  Sir  Richard  Willocks  him- 
self; and  if  voe  are  not  deemed  suffi- 
cient vouchers  for  the  truth  and  ho- 
uour  of  that  most  active  m«igi8trate, 
and  most  excellent  man,  we  will  refer 
him  to  one  whose  opinion  he  will 
scarcely  disregard,  Daniel  O'Connoll, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  who  knew  the  worthy 
gentleman   well,  and  who,  although 


opposed  to  him  in  politics,  would  not 
hesitate,  we  undertake  to  say,  to  do 
justice  to  him  as  a  man  of  the  strictest 
veracity. 

Duggan,  who  was  afterwards  made 
a  prisoner,  was  confronted  whhCHsrke, 
wno  said,  ^'  you  are  the  man  who  fired 
at  me  on  Arran-quay."  The  answer 
of  the  miscreant  was :  *'  Do  you  think 
I  would  pass  by  Willcocks,  and  fire 
at  you  ?••  Now  this  Sir  Richard  con- 
stantly affirmed  he  deliberately  did. 
He  saw  him  distinctly  suspend  his  fire 
until  fie  was  uncovered,  and  Clarke 
alone  exposed  to  it.  Duggan  Is  probably 
still  alive.  We  saw  him  some  time 
since  in  good  health.  He  had  long 
renounced  his  treasonable  politics, 
and  was  living  as  a  peaceaUe  and  a 
loyal  subject. 

As  these  events  now  form  a  portion 
of  Irish  history,  we  have  deemed  it 
right  to  be  thus  particular,  perfect  ac- 
curacy in  little  things  being  very  often 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  judge  aright 
of  great  things.  We  find,  firam  some 
extracts  which  Doctor  Madden  gives 
f^om  the  book  of  the  Kildare  magis- 
trates' proceedings,  consequent  upon 
the  insurrection,  that  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, who  was  to  hare  been  a  leader 
of  the  Kildare  men,  stated,  that  the 
cause  of  the  failure  was,  commencing 
the  insurrection  "two  hours  too  soon." 
Whether  this  was  actually  the  case,  or 
not,  we  cannot  positively  say ;  but  it  is 
highly  probable ;  and  if  so,  the  very 
important  bearing  of  the  little  incident 
which  we  have  described  as  having 
taken  place  between  Clarke  and  his 
workmen  upon  the  whole  business, 
will  be  verv  clearly  seen. 

Certain  (t  is,  that,  as  the  moment  for 
acti6n  approached,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  at  the  depot  in  Marshalsea-lane, 
but  turmoil  and  confusion.  The  in- 
surgents were  tumultuously  congrega- 
ting, but  refused  to  move  without  a 
supply  of  weapons,  which  had  not  been 
provided.  The  subordinate  leaders, 
who  might  have  maintained  some- 
thing like  order,  were  carousinfl^  with 
Hevy,  the  tobacconist,  in  Thomas- 
court.  A  special  messenger  who  was 
sent  with  a  sum  of  money,  to  purchase 
fifty  muskets,  in  Dame-street,  never 
returned ;  and  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
these  perplexing  disappointments,  and 
of  alarming  rumours,  which  came 
**  thick  and  fast,"  that  the  military  were 
aoming  in  force  to  attack  them,  and  that 
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A  moment  was  liot  to  baiottf  if  any  eC* 
ioH  was  to  be  made  to  save  tiieir  Uresj 
that  Emmet  donoed  his  splendid  nni* 
form^  and  ordered  the  rocket  to  be 
sent  upf  which  was  a  signal  to  the 
surrounding  oountrj  that  the  insuiu 

A£CT10N  HAD  BEGVN. 

One  eye  there  was,  which,  with  a 
wild  and  troubled  lustre,  watched  for 
that  portentous  signal,  and  felt  the  su»> 
pense  of  that  ansious  moment  with 
on  agonizing  intensity,  which  thrilled 
through  every  fibre  of  her  £rame«  Poli- 
tics were  not  Emmet's  only  passion* 
He  bad  seen,  and  been  captivated  by, 
the  artless  graces  of  Sarah  Curran, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  great  ad- 
yocate  of  that  name  ;.^and  she  had 
conceived  for  him  the  purest,  and  the 
most  ardent  attachment.  Her  father, 
who  perceived  his  attentions,  and  who 
did  not  approve  of  such  a  connexion 
for  his  child,  desired  that  his  visits 
wight  be  disoontinued,  and  that  all 
correspondence  should  cease  between 
them.  It  would  have  been  only  right 
that  this  peremptory  mandate  had  been 
implicitly  obeyed.  But  who  will  say, 
that  one  so  young  and  so  romantic^ 
could  finally  part  from  such  a  crea* 
ture,  without  casting  ''one  longing, 
lingering  look  behind  ;*' — or,  that  an 
imaginative  maiden,  to  whose  ardent 
and  affectionate  heart  he  had  realised 
all  that  she  had  ever  conceived  of  the 
ideal  perfection  of  humanity,  could 
quietly  reconcile  herself  to  the  idea  of 
being  separated  from  him  for  ever  ? 
He  had  confided  to  her  his  inmost  pur- 
poses. With  all  the  secrets  of  the 
conspiracy,  she  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted. His  principles  were  hers ; 
and  with  his  hopes  and  fears  she  fully 
sympathized  ;~nor  was  her  entire  reci- 
procation of  his  passion  fully  disclosed, 
until  the  troubles  encompassed  him 
which  rendered  his  destiny  doubtful. 
The  reader  may  therefore  conceive 
with  what  fearful  interest  she  regard- 
ed the  issue  of  the  then  pending  strug- 
gle, which  was  to  determine  the  fate 
and  the  fortunes  of  one  to  whom  her 
attachment  had  become  an  absorbing 
passion,  which  only  deepened  as  the 
dangers  thickened  around  him,  which 
must  be  braved  and  surmounted  be- 
fore be  could  hope  for  safety. 

And  where  was  he  for  whom  all  this 
tender  solicitude  was  felt,  and  whose 
romantic,  chivalrous,  impassioned  at- 
tachment had  beai  so  fondly  returned 


by  his  kdykve?-  At  the  head  of  a 
horde  of  brutal  nifBMiSj  the  v^ 
scum  of  society,  the  outcasts  of  theb 
race,  over  whom  he  could  exercise  no 
effective  control,  and  whose  hands 
were  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  tiie  noble 
and  the  blameless,  before  they  bad  pro- 
ceeded three  hundred  yards  upon  their 
mission  for  the  regeneration  of  Irdandl 

Emmet  had  only  reached  Corn- 
market,  on  his  way  to  the  Casde^ 
which  he  hoped  to  take  by  a  etmp  de 
main,  when  he  learned  that  the  car- 
riage of  Lord  Kilwarden,  the  CKef 
Justice  of  the  Ring's  Bench,  had  been 
stopped,  and  its  inmates  attacked  by 
his  people.  He  hastened  hack,  with 
the  n(^  of  saving  the  noble  victtsas 
from  theh:  savage  ftiry ;  but  he  was 
too  late  I  The  pikes  were  already  red 
with  the  blood  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  of  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Wolfe,  who  were  dying  of  their 
wounds,  amidst  the  exultinr  yells  of 
the  miscreants  by  whom  |oey  were 
surrounded  ;  and  all  that  ha  cooM  ac- 
complish, was  to  rescue  a  lat^,  the 
niece  of  the  venerable  judge,  from 
their  hands,  and  to  see  her  deposited 
in  a  place  of  safety.  Having  perforat- 
ed this  ofi^e  of  humanity,  he  resumed 
his  place  as  the  leader  of  his  band. 

It  was,  in  sooth,  a  lamentable  spec- 
tacle !  such  a  youth  at  the  head  of  rack 
a  bodyl  And  the  life  blood  ebbing 
from  the  wounds  of  the  most  upr^^ 
and  constitutional  judge  that  ever 
adorned  the  Bench  in  Ireland  I  To  hit 
clemency  it  was  obi^y  owing  that  some 
of  the  rufSans  who  had  been  concerm^ 
in  the  former  rebellion  escaped  from 
the  fangs  of  the  law,  and  were  there 
that  day  to  shed  his  blood.  And  when, 
while  the  coldness  of  death  was  creep- 
ing upon  him,  some  miscreants  were 
brought  into  the  market-house,  where 
he  was  laid  (which  then  stood  at  the 
New-row  end  of  Thomas-street),  with 
pikes  in  their  hands,  and  reeking  from 
slaughter,  perceiving  some  unusual 
busde,  he  said,  in  a  feeble  voice,  to 
Major  Swan,  "  Sw«n,  what  are  yoa 
doing  ?'*  The  answer  was,  '«  We  are 
going,  my  lord,  to  hang  these  rebels, 
who  have  been  ti^en  in  open  insurrec- 
tion, with  arms  in  their  hands."  **  I 
entreat  you,"  he  replied,  **  do  no  sudi 
thing.  Let  no  num  suffer  for  this  tm- 
sinsss  hut  by  reguUffr  course  of  law;* 
and  having  said  this,  he  exited ! 

James  Hope  of  B^fast,  who  was 
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Emmet's  most  trusted  aaBoctate»  wm 
Qoe  of  Uiose  upon  whom  a  sammarjf 
jiistiee  was  thus  about  to  be  executed  j 
iu)d  be  states  that  he  believes  he  owes 
bU  life  to  the  merciful  interposition  of 
the  dying  Lord  Kil  warden. 

With  the  death  of  this  nohleroaa^ 
the  hopes  of  the  disaffected  may  be 
■aid  to  have  expired;  for  there  was 
an  immediate  and  rapid  falling  away 
from  their  ranks  of  all  who  were  not 
maddened  bv  the  most  infuriate  bigo* 
try,  or  steeled  against  all  humanity* 
Emmet's  object  was  to  rouse  the  oityy 
if  he  conld»  and  to  take  the  Castle^ 
B«t  for  this  purpose  he  ha^  no  suffix* 
dent  force  in  hand;  and  to  his  re- 
peated cries  of  "  Turn  out*  turn  out/' 
as  he  proceeded  along  the  streets,  there 
was  no  answer. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  is  briefly 
told.  The  guard*hoa^  on  the  Coombe 
was  attacked  by  a  numerous  body  of 
the  insurgents,  who  were  gallantly  met 
and  repelled  by  the  guard,  under  Cap 
tain  Douglas,  who  defeated  the  assaiU 
ants,  although  furnished  with  but  three 
rounds  of  ammunition  per  man.  And 
the  main  body,  under  Emmet  himself, 
were  met  on  their  way  to  the  Castle 
by  Liavtenant  Brady,  and  a  part?  re* 
turning  from  the  Coombe,  and  by  a 
few  well-directed  rounds,  thrown  into 
irretrievable  confusion. 

At  half-past  nine  the  insurrection 
began ;  at  by  half-past  ten  it  was  com- 
pletely at  an  end :  the  confusion,  dis* 
order,  and  laikire  of  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  insurgents,  rendering 
it  impossible  for  them  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  the  obvious  unprepareduess 
of  government  to  resist  their  attempt, 
had  it  been  made  in  the  force,  or  with 
the  promptitude  and  celerity,  which 
were  intended. 

For,  great  as  were  the  shortcomings 
of  Emmet,  and  those  on  whom  be 
relied,  the  neglect  of  government,  and 
the  supineness  of  the  authorities,  when 
the  mine  was  ready  to  be  exploded 
under  their  feet,  were  still  more  sur- 
prising. Up  to  hal^past  seven  o'clook 
the  Castle  was  utterly  defenceless ; 
and  it  was  not  until  Miss  Wolfe  reached 
it  on  foot,  after  the  murder  of  her  re- 
latives, that  any  serious  alarm  beg^n  to 
be  entertained.  The  assassination  of 
the  orderly  who  had  been  sent  to  Oe- 
neral  Fox,  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces,  kept  him  in  ignorance  of  what 
was  about  to  take  place ;  and  accord- 


ingly no  orders  had  been  issued  to  the 
military,  to  be  prepared  to  act ;  and 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  acddent  which 
brought  the  Coombe  guard  into  con- 
tact with  the  insurgents,  they  might 
have  reached  the  Castle  without  any 
interruption,  if  they  did  not  gather 
strength  on  the  way. 

Tfa«  Mansion  House  was  attacked, 
and  robbed  of  arms,  the  rebels  expe- 
riencing no  resistance  whatever,  as  the 
chief  magistrate  had  been  left  in  total 
igpK>rance  that  such  an  outrage  might 
be  apprehended.  And  when  the  alarm 
became  general,  and  the  yeomanry 
thronged  to  the  Castle  for  arms  and 
ammunition,  although  guns  and  ball 
oartridges  were  there  in  abundance, 
for  all  purposes  of  defence,  they  were 
perfectly  useless,  as  the  bullets  were 
too  largie  for  the  bore  of  the  muskets  1 
And  it  was  not  until  a  party  came  to 
the  fort  in  the  Park  (which  was  then^ 
as  it  is  nowt  under  the  command  of 
Major-General,  then  Captain,  Short- 
all),  that  a  supply  of  proper  ammuni- 
tion was  obtained ;  the  General  acting 
(m  his  own  responsibility,  as  he  had 
no  orders  whatever  to  be  prepared  for 
such  an  appHcatioa,  and  only  consent- 
ing to  attend  to  the  requisition  (which 
might,  for  aught  he  knew,  have  been 
made  by  the  rebels  themselves),  be- 
cause he  recognized,  by  his  voice,  his 
iriend,  the  present  Sir  Philip  Cramp- 
ton,  amongst  those  by  whom  it  was 
madel 

Such  was  the  exposed  condition  of 
the  city,  from  the  culpable  negligence 
of  the  authorities,  upon  this  eventful 
night,  when  nothing  but  an  unexpected 
failure  of  means  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
surgents, and  the  criminal  acts  of  out- 
rage into  which  they  were  betrayed, 
and  the  utter  disorder  in  which  they 
were  suffered  to  remain,  prevented  the 
success  of  an  enterprise  which  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  security  of 
the  British  empire.  For  had  Dublin 
been  taken,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  rising  would  have  been  general 
throughout  the  countrv,  and  if,  con- 
currently with  domestic  troubles,  a 
foreign  invasion  were  efllected,  or  even 
attempted,  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences might  have  ensued. 

And  yet.  Doctor  Madden  has  the 
hardihood  to  affirm  that,  if  the  whole 
was  not  a  government  plot,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conspirators  were  well 
known  to  the  anthonties,  and  connived 
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at»  with  a  view  to  entrapping  them  into 
overt  acts  of  crime,  by  the  defeat 
and  punishment  of  which  their  hands 
would  be  streng^ened!  We  will 
not  trast  ourselves  to  any  comment 
upon  a  statement  like  this.  Its  ab- 
surdity is  too  conspicuous  to  need  ex- 
posure. And  if  it  be  not  as  wicked  as 
it  is  absurd,  it  is  only  because  what  may 
be  conceded  to  his  honesty,  must  be 
detracted  from  his  understanding. 
Curran  somewhere  speaks  of  a  spe- 
cies of  bigotry  which  is  not  to  be 
corrected  by  argument — *'  for  reputa- 
tion is  the  food  on  which  its  folly 
feeds."  And  as  Doctor  Bladden*s 
idiosynoracy,  shall  we  call  it,  comes, 
undoubtedly,  under  that  head,  we  leave 
him  to  the  enjoyment  of  it  with  a  full 
persuasion  that  it  carries  with  it  its 
own  antidote,  and  that  no  mind,  upon 
which  it  is  calculated  to  make  a  serious 
impression,  is  worthy  the  gravity  of 
rational  expostulation. 

Very  different  was  the  impression 
which  prevailed  throughout  thie  coun- 
try, and  to  which  expression  was  given 
by  the  leading  statesmen,  after  the  as- 
sembling of  parliament.  The  Irish 
authorities  were  loudly  censured  for 
their  ignorance  of  the  dangers  with 
which  the  country  was  menaced  ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  justly 
liable  to  the  charge ;  in  reply  to  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  recourse  to  the 
''rhetorical  artifioe,'*  of  pretending  to 
a  knowledge  which  they  did  not  pos- 
sess, through  an  agency  which  must 
naturally  be  regarded  with  dislike  and 
susptcton  by  lovers  of  constitutional 
freedom.  This  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  Doctor  Madden  builds  his  sage 
hypothesis;  a  sample,  at  the  same 
time,  of  his  wisdom  and  his  candour  ; 
of  the  sagacity  with  which  he  can  in- 
vestigate complex  occurrences,  and 
the  even-handed  justice  with  which  he 
apportions  praise  or  blame  1  And  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  will 
be  eagerly  swallowed  by  the  masses 
for  whom  his  work  has  been  composed ; 
and  who,  while  they  would  glory  in 
the  triumph  of  treason,  if  it  were  suc- 
cessful, would  not  be  sorry  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  obloquy  attending  it, 
when  it  only  eventuated  in  disgrace 
and  ruin  to  those  by  whom  it  was  con- 
cocted. 

Far  more  creditable  to  him  was 
Emmet's  candid  acknowledgment,  up- 
on the  eve  of  his  death,  that  the  go- 


vernment were  unjosUy  bUmad  lor 
not  knowing  that  with  whieli  it  ««s 
perfectly  impossible  they  could  he  ae- 
quainted.  He  may  be  admitted  te 
have  understood  his  own  plan ;  aad  if 
he  were^  in  reality,  the  victini  of  a 
ne&rioua  plot,  there  was  ample  time  for 
that  to  have  iq>peared  between  hb 
apprehension  and  his  execution.  And 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  be 
should  screen  those  whom  he  mwt 
have  believed  to  be  his  pcraeeotors 
from  the  odium  which  sudh  a  diacb- 
sure  must  have  heaped  upon  tfaem. 
But  there  is  a  candour  and  a  genero* 
sity  in  the  exculpation  which  he  vokn- 
teers  on  their  behalf,  from  audi  aa 
accusation,  which  it  is  impoeiibletd 
witness, without  bitterly  lamenting  that 
a  mind  and  a  heart  like  his  dbould 
have  been  so  misled  and  to  perverted. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
there  were  individuals  of  eonseqaeaoe, 
connected  with,  or,  at  least,  eognizaat 
of,  the  conspiracy,  whose  names  have 
never  been  made  known ;  and  whose 
secret  was  safe  in  the  kefoing  <^  the 
young  enthusiast  to  whom  deam  had  do 
terrors  in  comparison  with  the  infiuDy 
of  their  betrayaL  It  is  possiUethat 
something  may  yet  be  discovered  by 
which  this  portion  of  Irish  history 
may  be  rendered  more  complete.  But, 
that  government  was  itself  a  sleeping 
partner  in  the  treason  from  wUcfa  if 
so  narrowly  escaped  destruetton,  and 
that  every  single  precaution  shotdd  be 
neglected  by  which  its  worst  conse* 
quences  might  be  prevented ;  this  is 
an  imagination  which  may  be  very 
worthy  of  Doctor  Madden,  and  very 
acceptable  to  those  for  whom  he 
writes,  but  to  which  the  gallant  bat 
misguided  enthusiast,  Robo't  Emmet, 
would  have  thought  it  disgraceful  to 
give  any  countenance,  and  which,  in- 
deed, is  so  utterly  puerile  and  con- 
temptible, that  we  reel  we  owe  cor 
readers  an  apology  for  having  dwelt 
upon  it  at  so  much  length. 

As  has  been  alr^y  stated,  he 
was  hurried  into  action  before  hia  pre- 
parations were  complete.  '  Too  madi 
had  been  done  to  retract,  but  not 
enough  to  give  a  hopeful  character  to 
the  enterprise.  With  many  qualitiea 
to  win  the  affections  and  confidence, 
be  did  not  possess  those  which,  in  such 
an  emergency,  could  compel  the  obe- 
dience of  his  adherents.  He  cQal4 
bid  the  tempest  rage;  but  he  ooold 
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ml  s«^ '  to  i^e  elements  of  coo- 
Mbit  wfai«h  he  uolood«cU«^  Quos 
e^  Ji^~^  f  aiDd,  a<oorcliB||yi  w}ien  the 
MknttUUaiu  gatlieriiig'  of  desperate  and 
ikMicated  trailovs  werefutmifthed  with 
ther  iiatlemento  of  destmiotioD  which 
he  thM'providddt  and  told  that  the 
heiir  had  come  when  they  were  to  tiae 
them,  for  the  pocpoae  of  pnlUng  down 
iM  Xptjmj  mder  wUoh  they  had  so 
ldii|^)grofined>  tiieir  own  wild  Battiona 
and»hni4tsa  pnrpoaea  were  the-  only 
gwifev  te  which  they  woukl  attend^ 
and  the  Topwe  of  their  leadev  was  as 
poweztosi  to  quell  the  disorder  and 
theiinsahordioation  wh^  soen  became 
nanifcetf  aa^  in  thA^ctnooelitoQof  the 
phity  andta  pvovidingmaterials  iw 
the.  outhteaki/  his  iadUa^.  had  hera 
iildefatigahle,a&d  hie  oonlritaDcea  airt- 
foL  <  He  ]p?aenAdfd  a  man  undeiftak'- 
]i]g.<to»  drive  .»  .team  of  wild  hetstSy 
who.had  heeB  faume4  tixto  tbe^eoaoh 
bfo.  without  the  'reHie  iti  hia  haods» 
a^d  ftlt  himself  at  the.  mercy  of  the 
uagoveroahle  animals  whom  wosy  at* 
tempt:  to  eoeree  would  h«ve  only  rea- 
defedmore  furious. 

.  Having  seen  the  fbuitration.  of  his 
h^es  in  the  city,  he  left  the  insurgeotss 
a«d  jbetook  himself^  with  a  few  foU 
lQ;wers«  to  his  old  residence  in  Butter- 
fi^ld^lane*  where  be  passed  the  re- 
malnder  of  the  night  and  the  next  day. 
He  h/Q^e  confidentlv  expected  that 
Dwjer  and  his  Wicklow  men  would 
com^  to  BAeet  him ;  but  as  the  letter 
had  not  been  delivered  which  was  sent 
to  the  outlaw^  he  did  not  come.  He 
tl^  went  into  the  mountains,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tallagh,  where  he 
foond^  Doctor  Madden  tells  us»  the 
Wicklow  insurgents  ready  for  any 
desperate  service,  and  desirous  of 
maicing  an  immediate  attack  on  the 
principal  towns  in  that  county.  But 
from  this  hopeless  effort  Emmet  ear- 
nestly dissuaded  them,  being  desirous 
of  terminating  a  bootless  struggle, 
and  preventing  a  useless  effusion  of 
blood. 

Dwyer  afterwards  surrendered,  and 
was  transported  to  Botany  Bay.  Of 
his  demeanour  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil>  the  following  mention  was  made 
by  the  late  Lord  Beresford,  at  the 
dinner-table  of  Mr.  Pierce  Mahony, 
in  Merrion-square.  There  are  some 
of  our  readers  by  whom  it  will  be  re- 
meDnbered.  He  was  asked,  why  he 
did  not  lead  in  his  quota  of  men,  to 
Vol.  XXVIII.—No.  168. 


assist  on  the  n^iit  of  the  insurreotion  ? 
*'  Emmet,"  he  said,  "  was  too  slight  a 
person  for  him  to  trust  his  mountain 
boys  wifli."  '^Had  he  promised  to 
do  so?"  ''^Yee;  upon  the  proper 
sttfttah"  *f  What  was  that?**  «  The 
taking  of  Dublin  and  the  castle."  As 
he  was  retiring,  some  one  called  him 
back,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  Eairoet?  The  answer  was— "If 
he  had  brains  equal  to  his  learning,  he 
would  have  been  a  fine  yottnff  man.'* 
Lord  Beresford  added,  that  when  sail- 
ing to  Lisbon  afterwards,  he  met 
Dwyer.  He  was  on  board  a  vessel 
boModibr  New  South  Wales,  and  was 
elaqmnt  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  the  olem^y  of  government ;  but 
did  not  conoeal  his  ang^r  against  the 
magistrate,  Mr.  Hume,  by  whom  he 
had  hceniadooed  to  surrender  on  pro- 
mise of  a  free  pardon.  As  the  same 
nobleman  was  returning,  many  years 
after,  from  Portugal,  he  met,  he  said, 
a  surgeon,  in  a  vessel  crossing  him 
from  the  convicts'  land,  who  was  sent 
up  the  cenntry  for  the  good  of  his 
health,  and  was  located  in  a  house 
where  he  was  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained.  The  owner  was  Dwyer,  who 
had  flocksy  and  herds,  and  lands,  and 
wealth,  and  lived  handsomely  as  a 
ffentleman.  He  died.  Doctor  Mad- 
den tells  us,  in  the  year  1826. 

Emmet  returned  in  a  few  days  from 
the  mountains,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence with  his  old  landlady,  Mrs. 
Palmer,  of  Harold's-oross.  Sarah 
Curran  was  the  load-star  by  which 
he  was  drawn  into  this  dangerous  vi- 
cinage,  having  rejected,  it  is  said, 
pressing  solicitations  to  leave  the 
country,  by  sure  means  of  escape 
which  had  been  provided.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  did  attempt  to  renew  his 
correspondence  with  that  hapless  young 
lady  ;  but  the  secret  of  his  abode  was 
discovered  by  the  activity,  and  the  vi- 
gilance of  ^^jor  SuT,  and  on  the  25th 
of  August  he  was  arrested. 

During  the  short  interval  which 
took  place  between  his  arrest  and  his 
trial,  a  weak  attempt  was  made  to 
procure  his  enlargement,  by  bribing 
one  of  the  turnkeys ;  but  this  man, 
who  affected  to  agree  to  the  proposal, 
lost  no  time  in  communicating  it  to 
his  superiors,  by  whom  very  enectual 
precautions  were  taken  that  it  should 
not  be  carried  into  effect. 

His  trial  took  place  on  the  19th  of 
3a 
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September.  The  lord  lieutenant  had 
been  empowered  to  try  all  culprits 
concerned  in  the  insurrection,  by  mar- 
tial law.  But  be  did  not  aTatl  him- 
self of  the  obnoxious  priyilege.  In 
every  single  instance  the  prisoner  had 
the  full  benefit  of  the  laws  of  his 
country,  as  they  are  administered  in 
the  most  peaceable  times. 

The  prisoner  was  placed  at  the  bar 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
trial  lasted  until  ten  at  night.  He  was 
defended  by  Mr.  Leonard  M'Nally ; 
although,  in  truth,  no  defence  was 
attempted;  all  the  facts  with  which 
he  was  charged  being  admitted,  and 
the  plea  of  ♦'  not  guilty"  having  been 
put  in  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  him  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
court,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  trial 
he  would  be  asked  why  sentence  of 
death  should  not  be  pronounced  against 
him. 

One  little  incident,  which  proves 
how  utterly  he  abandoned  dl  thought 
of  defence,  was  mentioned  to  us,  by  an 
eye-witness,  as  having  occurred  during 
the  trial,  although  it  does  not  appear 
in  any  of  the  reports  which  were 
given,  of  that  transaction,  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day. 

One  of  the  witnesses  for  the  crown 
was  a  man  named  Farrel,  who  by  some 
accident  found  his  way  into  the  depot 
at  Marshalsea-lane,  on  the  evening 
before  the  insurrection.  The  conspi- 
rators were  about  to  put  him  to  death, 
as  one  who  had  seen  too  much  to  be 
safely  suffered  to  go  at  large ;  but 
agreed,  upon  consultation,  to  refer 
the  matter  to  Emmet,  who  decided 
that  his  life  should  be  spared,  but  tbat 
he  should  be  detained  at  the  depot 
until  after  the  risi^.  He  was  asked 
by  counsel  whether,  during  his  deten- 
tion, he  got  any  thing  to  eat.  He  said 
he  did.  He  was  asked  what.  His  an- 
swer was,  "Bread  and  buttermilk." 
Here  Emmet  signified  to  M'Nally 
that  he  wished  witness  to  be  asked  a 
question,  stating  what  it  was  to  be. 
M'Nally,  by  his  gestures,  expressed 
a  strong  dissent  from  the  propriety  of 
puttmg  it.  "  Then,"  said  Emmet,  "  I 
will  ask  it  myself."  The  question  was 
(which  assuredly  justified  the  discre- 
tion of  counsel,  as  it  amounted  to  a 
full  crimination  of  himself),  "  You 
say  your  food  at  the  depot  was  bread 
and  buttermilk  ?"  '*  Yes,  your  honor." 
"  Did  you  not  get  as  good  as  any  one 


else  who  toas  there  ?"  **  Ob  I  yes,  m- 
deed,  your  honor,  I  did.  I  got  just 
what  your  honor  got,  and  every  one 
else."  This  we  state  upon  the  report 
of  a  gentleman  of  high  standing  In  hb 
profession,  who  was  present  at  Em- 
met*s  trial,  and  who  remained  in  court 
during  the  whole  day  ;  upon  whose 
mind  it  'made,  at  the  time,  a  strong 
impression,  as  proving  the  prisoner's 
sensitiveness  for  the  character  of  his 
humanity  towards  the  witness,  upoe 
whose  liberty  he  felt  himself  eon- 
strained  by  circumstances  to  impose 
some  temporary  restraint,  while  he  was 
utterly  indifferent  about  his  own  safety. 
The  case  on  the  part  of  the  crowo 
having  been  closed,  no  witnesses  were 
called  for  the  defence.  Then  it  was 
that  Mr.  (the  present  Lord)  Plonket 
gave  utterance  to  a  speech,  for  whkjh 
he  has  been  very  severely  censured. 
Doctor  Madden  entirely  exculpates 
him  Arom  the  foul  charge  of  ingrati- 
tude towards  the  son  of  his  bene&ctor, 
of  whom  he  had  no  personal  knowledffs 
whatever,  and  to  whose  fomily  he 
never  was  under  any  obligations.  Ht 
might  also  add  that  the  ^>eeoh  <d 
counsel  was  not  characterixed  by  the 
ruthless  malignity  which  has  been  im- 
puted to  it.  It  was  a  stem  denounee- 
ment  of  visionary  schemes,  wh!^  mat 
eventuate  in  blood-shedding  and  pub- 
lic confusion.  But  no  one  pretends 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  ootiTictHMi 
of  the  prisoner,  by  whom  all  defeavee 
was  abandoned,  and  who  mmht,  from 
the  first,  be  considered  as  a  c^ad  maa^ 
And  the  defence  of  Mr.  Plonket  (If  say 
be  needed)  must  be  rested  entirely  upoii 
the  necessity  which  existed  for  kk 
volunteering  this  phtllipic,  in  the  then 
circumstances  of  the  country.  We 
care  not  to  inquire  too  minutely  into 
the  grounds  of  such  an  allegation,  sup- 
posing it  made.  This,  however,  may 
with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  had  that 
distinguished  man,  five  or  mx  years 
earlier,  put  forth  his  great  powers  to 
discountenance  sedition,  he  would  have 
done  the  state  signal  service.  It  was 
when  the  balance  was  vibratingbet  m  een 
treason  and  constitutional  order,  th«l 
his  assistance  was  needed  by  the  go^ 
vemment ;  and  had  it  been  then  al^ 
forded,  it  is  quite  possible  the  painfial 
efifort,  which  was  now  self-imposed 
upon  him,  and  in  which  he  most  pe^ 
sent  to  the  minds  of  the  aadahle  aad 
the  generous,  of  every  party,  the  mp^ 
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pearaocd  of  one  **  breaking  a  braised 
reed/*  would  not  ha?e  been  required 
at  his  bands. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  the 
▼erdiot  of  **  guilty"  was  returned. 
And  when  Emmeti  who  had  remained 
without  refreshment  during  the  entire 
day^  was  called  upon  by  the  clerk  of 
the  crown  to  state  whj  sentence  of 
death  should  not  be  passed  upon  him, 
he  addressed  the  court  in  a  strain  of 
earnest  and  impassioned  eloquence* 
which  extorted  A*om  his  crowded  au- 
ditory mingled  sentiments  of  pity,  of 
astonishment*  and  of  admiration.  Dr. 
Madden  has  expurgated  the  commonly 
received  version  of  this  speech  of  spu- 
rious passages*  interpolated  by  maiig- 
Dant  slanderers*  for  the  purpose  of 
vilUfying  one  of  the  learned  judges  be* 
fore  whom  he  was  tried.  And  he  also 
does  justice  to  the  feeling  evinced  by 
Lord  Norbury*  whose  agitation  was 
visible  when  passing  sentence.  The 
speech*  as  he  gives  it*  is  probably  as 
nearly  resembling  that  which  was  de- 
livered as  could  be  expected ;  and  it 
undoubtedly  displays  a  depth  and  an 
intensity  of  feeling,  as  well  as  a 
courage  and  a  coUectedness*  which* 
tinsustained  as  he  was  by  public  sym- 
pathy* and  standing  as  he  did  upon  the 
verge  of  an  ezistenoe  from  which  he 
was  about  to  pass  by  an  ignominious 
death*  are  truly  surprising.  It  was 
in  truth  a  piteous  and  heart-rending 
spectacle.  Such  a  youth*  in  sueh  a 
fdight*  would  have  moved  a  heart  of 
atone.  The  most  gifted  of  minds*  and 
the  gentlest  of  natures*  about  to  meet 
a  fdon*s  doom*  the  victim  of  an  in- 
sane enthusiasm*  inherited  almost  like 
a  family  disease ;  and  of  which,  it 
might  be  reasonally  inferred,  every 
day  he  lived  thenceforward  must 
disabuse  him.  Already  there  were 
symptoms  that  he  was  out-growing 
the  pernicious  influences  of  early 
training  and  example.  And  had  but 
a  few  years  more  been  added  to  his 
spiui  of  life*  it  may  be  Lord  Pluoket*s 
objurgatory  exhortations  would  not 
have  been  needed*  to  teach  him  the  va- 
lue of  the  constitution  under  which  he 
lived*  and  his  own  civil  and  social  duties. 
But  a  public  example  was  required; 
and  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been 
tfuilty  rendered  any  extension  of  mercy 
impossible. 

He  prepared  to  meet  his  doom  with 
a  calm  and  decent  fortitude*  and  seem- 


ed throughout  sustained  by  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  act  was  meritorious 
for  which  he  was  about  to  die. 

As  some  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained at  the  Castle  of  a  rescue  of  the 
prisoner*  he  was  removed  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  from  Newgate  to  Kil- 
mainham.  The  change  was  altogether 
for  the  better  for  him*  as  the  jailor* 
Dunn*  touched  by  his  appearance*  re- 
leased him  from  his  heavy  irons*  and 
furnished  him  with  a  supply  of  food* 
of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need* 
exhausted  as  he  was  after  the  labours  of 
9Heh  a  day*  and  having  tasted  nothing 
from  an  early  hour  the  preceding 
morning. 

While  the  preparations  were  being 
made  for  conveying  him  to  the  place 
of  execution*  he  was  visited  by  his 
counsel,  Leonard  M'Nally.  The  pri- 
soner asked  anxiously  after  his  mother* 
of  whom  he  was  a  very  favourite  child* 
and  whose  declining  state  of  health 
made  her  at  that  moment  an  object  of 
fearful  solicitude.  M'Nally  remained 
silent.  The  question  was  repeated 
with  increased  earnestness.  **  I  know* 
Robert,'*  said  the  barrister*  "  you 
would  like  to  see  your  mother.'* 
«*  Oh  r'  added  the  wretched  youth, 
•*  what  would  I  not  give  to  see  her  !" 
«  Then*  Robert,"  said  M'Nally*  point- 
ing  upwards,  '*you  will  see  her  this 
day !"  She  had  died  the  day  before. 
Emmet  received  the  intelligence  with 
mournful  silence ;  and,  after  a  mo- 
mentary struggle  to  subdue  his  feel- 
ings, in  which  he  succeeded,  said 
quietly*  •*  It  is  better  so."  The  bitter- 
ness of  death  was  now  passed*  and  he 
exhibited  even  an  alacrity  in  making 
himself  ready  for  the  last  offices  of  the 
executioner. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gamble  was  the 
chaplain  in  attendance,  to  whose  in- 
structions and  exhortations  he  paid 
a  respectful  attention.  He  professed 
himself  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  as  taught  by  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  expressed  some 
annoyance  at  having  been  searched  in 
the  dock  the  preceding  evening,  as  if 
he  were  suspected  of  a  design  to  com- 
mit suicide,  an  unchristian  as  well  as 
a  cowardly  act,  which  he  condemned 
in  terms  of  strong  reprobation. 

The  place  of  execution  was  the  mid- 
dle of  Thomas-street*  nearly  opposite 
St.  Catherine's  Church,  almost  the 
spot  which  had  been  wet  with  th 
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blood  of  the  gracious  and  venerable 
Lord  Kilwarden. 

When  all  the  preparations  had  been 
adjusted,  the  execntioner  stood  await- 
ing the  expected  signal,  the  fall  of  a 
handkerchief,  before  the  prisoner  was 
turned  off.  "  Are  you  ready,  sir  ?"  he 
said.  Emmet  distinctly  replied, ''  not 
yet."  Again,  after  a  few  moments, 
the  question  was  repeated  •  and  agun 
it  was  answered  as  before.  A  third 
time  he  was  asked,  *'  are  you  ready  ?" 
A  bystander  heard  the  word  '^not"— — 
in  reply ;  but  before  the  answer  was 
completed,  the  narrow  plank  on  which 
he  stood  was  tilted  up,  and  he  was 
launched  into  eternity. 

In  endeavouring  to  account  for  his 
conduct  in  this  last  act.  Doctor  Madden 
supposes  that  there  was  some  wild  in- 
tention entertained  by  his  partizans  of 
A  rescue  at  the  last  moment,  with 
which  he  had  been  made  acquainted. 
It  was,  he  thinks,  some  faint  hope  that 
such  an  attempt  might  be  made,  which 
caused  him  thus  to  linger  on  the  verge 
of  existence.  If  such  were  really  the 
case,  it  is  painful  to  think  that  his  last 
thoughts  should  have  been  thus  dis- 
tracted. 

Thus  perished  Robert  Emmet,  a 
youth  whose  station  in  life,  and  moral 
and  mental  qualities,  would  have  se- 
cured for  him,  in  any  profession,  the 
highest  eminence,  had  they  not  been 
perverted  by  the  principles  which  he 
early  imbibed,  and  which  it  was  but 
too  natural  that  he  should  have  re- 
ceived with  implicit  deference,  im- 
pressed upon  him  as  they  were  by  the 
most  revered  domestic  examples. 

The  times,  too,  were  *'  out  of  joint." 
The  convulsion  which  had  torn  the 
American  provinces  from  England, had 
been  fearfully  felt  in  its  reaction  upon 
France ;  and  the  shock  which  it  oc- 
casioned was  still  vibrating  throughout 
Europe.  A  new  field  of  enterprize 
seemed  opened  to  the  ardent  and  imagi- 
native, as  well  as  to  the  desperate  and 
daring.  The  people's  rights  against 
the  tyranny  of  sovereigns,  was  the 
universal  watchword  of  the  revolu- 
tionary and  the  enthusiastic ;  and  it 
frequently  happened  that  those  who 
had  least  to  complain  of,  catching  the 
prevailing  madness,  were  loudest  in 
their  denunciations  of  misgovemment 
and  oppression,  which  only  had  a 
"local  habitation"  in  their  own  in- 
flamed or  disordered  minds.     Many 


of  them  afterwards  became  wiser  and 
better  men,  having  outlived  the  fol- 
lies of  their  political  nonage,  and  seen 
abundant  reason  to  be  convinced  that 
the  visions  of  liberty  which  they  to 
fondly  contemplated,  would,  if  rea- 
lized, have  most  miserably  disap. 
pointed  their  expectations,  and  that 
the  happily  balanced  system  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  which  they  wouM 
madly  subvert,  would  be  poorly  ex^ 
changed  for  any  of  *^  the  untried 
forms"  of  political  being  upon  which 
they  would  so  rashly  enter. 

Nor  are  we  without  reasmiable  evi. 
dence  that  the  mind  of  Robert  Enunet 
was  beginning  to  open  to  juster  con- 
ceptions of  public  aflaira.  What  he 
luid  seen  of  the  perfidy  of  Bonaparte 
on  the  continent,  and  of  the  ffraspiqg 
and  unprincipled  ambition  ot  Franoe^ 
made  hun  extremely  distrustfiil  of  any 
co-operation  firom  that  quarter  in  via> 
dicating  the  indejpendenoe  of  Ireknd. 
In  his  last  speech,  he  denounced  the 
notion  of  subjecting  his  country  to 
French  rulers  with  a  pasaion  and  as 
energy  that  is  almost  sublime ;  and  we 
believe  that  he  spoke  the  g^iuioe  senti- 
ments of  his  heart  in  that  moat  atrikiag 
declaration.  And  when  he  retoraed 
to  Ireland,  af^r  his  temporary  abeenee^ 
although  his  intercourse  bad  been  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  diaaffeoted»  he 
was  prepared,  both  by  ripening  yean 
and  a  more  enlarged  experioice,  to  do 
a  degree  of  justice  both  to  the  viewi 
and  the  conduct  of  g^vermnent«  wlndi 
reflects  equal  credit  upo|i  his  heart  and 
his  understanding.  In  aletteraddrened 
to  Mr.  Wickham,  after  his  trUlf  he 
thus  speaks  :— 

«**  Sept.  30,1802. 

« <  Snu—Had  I  been  permitted  to 
proceed  with  my  vindication,  it  was  my 
mtention  not  only  to  have  acknowledged 
the  delicacy  with  which,  I  feel,  with  gra- 
titude, that  I  have  been  personally  treat- 
ed, but  also  to  have  done  the  moet  pub- 
lic justice  to  the  mildness  of  the  pioomf 
administration  of  this  country,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  have  acquitted  tbea, 
as  far  as  rested  with  me,  of  any  tihatge 
of  remissness  in  not  having  previowy 
detected  a  conspiracy,  which,  froaa  lis 
closeness,  I  know  it  was  imposuble  w 
have  done.  I  confess  that  I  should  liave 
preferred  this  mode,  if  it  bad  been  per; 
mitted,  as  it  would  thereby  have  es^ 
abled  me  to  clear  my.^elf  from  an  ' 
tation  under  which  I  might,  in 
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quence,  lie,  aiid  to  have  stated  why 
i^nch  an  administration  did  not  prevent, 
bnt,  under  the  peculiar  situation  of  this 
country,  perhaps  rather  accelerated,  my 
determination  to  make  an  effort  for  the 
overthrow  of  a  government  of  which  I 
do  not  think  equally  high. 

•'  •  However,  as  I  have  been  deprived 
of  that  opportunity,  I  think  it  right  now 
to  make  an  acknowledgment  which  jus- 
tice requires  of  me  as  a  man,  and  which 
I  do  not  feel  in  the  least  derogatory 
from  my  decided  principles  as  an  Irish- 
man. 

"  *  I  am,  &c. 

"  *  (Signed)  Robert  Emmet. 

"  •  Rt.  Hon.  W.  WIckham, 
&c.  &c,  Ac.'" 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Miss  Cur- 
ran,  the  purport  of  which  is  given  by 
her  brother,  William  Henry  Curran, 
in  his  admirable  life  of  bis  father,  he 
states  as  one  cause  of  the  failure  of  his 
enterprize,  "the  mildness  of  the  eo- 
vernment,"  which  he  terms  "  their  in- 
sidious moderation.*'  In  all  this  we 
see  evidence  of  a  mind  rapidly  righting 
itaelf;  and  we  entertain  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  had  his  career  been 
more  prolonged,  his  conversion  would 
hare  been  complete  from  the  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  by  which  so  many 
were  firenzied. 

The  sanguine  enthusiasm  of  his  tern- 
perament  i^pears  in  nothing  more 
strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing few  sentences,  which  were  read 
by  the  attorney-general  at  his  trial, 
from  a  scrap  of  paper  found  in  the  de- 
pot at  Marshalsea-lane,  when  it  was 
searched  by  the  officers  of  government, 
after  the  night  of  the  abortive  insur- 
rection : — 

"  *  I  have  little  time  to  look  at  the 
thousand  diflSculties  which  still  lie  be« 
tween  me  and  the  completion  of  my 
wishes.  That  those  difficulties  will 
likewise  disappear,  I  have  ardent  and,  I 
trust,  rational  hopes ;  but  if  it  is  not  to  be 
the  case,  I  thank  God  for  having  gifted 
me  with  a  sanguine  disposition.  To  that 
disposition  I  run  from  reflection ;  and  if 

my  hopes  are  without  foundation if  a 

precipice  is  opening  under  my  feet,  from 
which  duty  will  not  suffer  me  to  run 
back,  I  am  grateful  for  that  sanguine 
disposition,  which  leads  me  to  the  brink, 
and  throws  me  down,  while  my  eyes  are 
still  raised  to  the  visions  of  happiness 
that  my  fancy  formed  in  the  air.* 

Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm 


that  the  Ossianic  mystification  and  be- 
wilderment could  not  continue  always  • 
that  he  would  not  always  continue  to 
move  through  a  medium  whose  buoy- 
ancy rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to 
plant  a  firm  foot  upon  the  solid  ground ; 
and  that  when  the  heated  temperature 
which  caused  him  to  see  things  under 
a  delusive  aspect  had  cooled  down,  he 
would  be  able  to  behold  them  in  their 
natural  state,  and  to  form  a  judgment 
of  them,  which  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  true  wisdom.     It 
is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  that 
change  ofsentiment  and  opinion  which 
was   evidenced    in   Southey,   Words- 
worth,  Coleridge,   and  other  distin- 
guished  men,  would  have  been  evi- 
denced in  Robert  Emmet  also,  had  he 
but  lived,  as  they  did,  to  profit  by  ex- 
perience.    What  he   was,  they  once 
were;    and  we    see    no  ground  for 
doubting,   that  what   they  were,   he 
would  become,  had  he  not  been  flung 
by  circumstances  into  the  revolution- 
ary torrent,  by  which  he  was  hurried 
to  destruction. 

That  others  were  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy,  of  which  he  was  not  the 
originator  but  the  instrument,  he  very 
solemnly  affirmed,  under  circumstances 
which  make  it  difficult  to  doubt  his 
words.  Indeed,  we  cannot  doubt  them. 
He  found,  he  said,  a  conspiracy  in  ex- 
istence, upon  his  return  to  Ireland, 
when  he  was  invited  to  join  it ;  and 
became  an  accessory  to  the  plans  and 
contrivances  of  others,  all  of  them  his 
seniors  in  years,  and  some  of  them  his 
superiors  in  rank  and  station.     But  we 
gravely  doubt  whether,  without  his  ac- 
cession, the  plot  would  ever  have  ri- 
pened into  overt  acts  of  high  treason. 
That  he  felt  himself  committed  to  a 
cause  with  which  he  must  either  suc- 
ceed or  perish,  appears  in  all  his  words 
and  actions.     The  goddess  of  liberty, 
as  he  had  been  taught  to  worship  her, 
in  a  family  which  had  produced  its 
martyrs  in  her  service,  exercised  over 
his  young  and  ardent  mind  a  resbt- 
less  fascination.    But,  that  desponden- 
cy   often    predominated    over    hope« 
and  that  he  frequently,  in  looking  for- 
ward to  the  chances  and  changes,  as 
they  might  be  revealed  in  the  dim 
perspective    of  the  future,    contem- 
plated the  worst,  appears,  we  think^ 
from  the  manner  in  which  his  inge- 
nuity was  taxed  to  devise  contrivances 
for  concealment,  or  loopholes  of  re- 
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treaty  for  the  purpose  of  baffling  pur- 
suit or  evading  detection.  In  every  one 
of  the  houses  in  which  be  had  resided 
for  any  length  of  time,  there  are  traces 
of  his  handy  work,  in  trap  doors  and 
sliding  walls,  which  he  expected  would 
serve  his  need  in  the  event  of  any 
disagreeable  surprise  by  the  officers  of 
justice.  And  in  the  brightest  of  his 
day-dreams  there  is  a  shade  of  sadness 
which  strongly  indicates  a  sort  of  latent 
conviction  of  the  shadowy  materials  of 
which  they  were  composed.  He  was 
in  act  a  Cataline,  in  intention  a  Cato. 
His  motives  were  those  of  an  angel, 
his  measures  those  of  a  fiend.  A  greater 
contrast  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than 
between  his  character  and  his  project* 
except  it  be  between  his  associates  and 
himself. 

But  we  mustconclude.  We  cannot, 
however,  do  so,  without  again  com- 
mending the  zeal  and  the  industry 
which  Doctor  Madden  has  brought  to 


bis  undertaking,  as  much  as  we  con- 
demn the  uses  to  which  they  have  been 
made  subservient.  Verily,  the  chil- 
dren of  sedition  are  in  their  generatioo 
wiser  than  many  who  profess  a  sounder 
political  faith  ;  and  labour  in  thdr  vo- 
cation with  a  persevering  earnestness^ 
well  calculated  to  put  to  shame  the  in- 
activity and  the  indifference  of  the 
mere  theoretical  supporters  of  soeisl 
order.  But  this  lesson  will  not  be  duly 
learned  until  it  is  written  in  blood; 
and  in  our  opinion  the  publication  be- 
fore us,  and  others  of  the  same  dsss, 
which  are  largely  circulated  amongst 
our  masses,  are  but  preparing  the  way 
for  a  social  convulsion,  by  which  the 
whole  realm  may  be  disorganised. 
This,  however,  is  a  topic  which  misht 
tempt  us  too  far ;  and  we  already  reel 
that  we  need  excuse  for  having  tr«s> 
passed  as  long  as  we  have  done  upon 
the  patience  of  our  readers. 


THE    NEW   PLANBT,   1S46. 

Immortal  Newton  I  did  thy  glory  seem 
A  dew-drop  quivering  in  the  light  of  noon. 
Whose  prism  of  splendour  was  to  perish  soon 
'Neath  the  strong  sunbeams?    Did  they  fear  or  dream 
Thy  genius  not  a  spark  from  the  Supreme — 
King  of  those  myriads  ?     Lo !  unto  the  skies 
Men  lift  their  watching  and  unsleeping  eyea-« 
AVaiting  for  what  ? — an  unborn  Planet's  beam  I — 
And  look  1  in  truth  the  prophesied-one  breaks 
Forth  *mid  its  lustrous  brethren  on  their  sight. 
Welcome !  oh,  unimaginably  far ! — 
Eloquent  Planet !— truth -attesting  star  I— 
In  whose  deep  silence  the  Eternal  speaks — 
"  I  am  the  Prophet-Fount  of  genius  and  of  light  I" 

£.  M*  H« 
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IK   TWO   PARTS— PART   II. 


OLD  COtTVMB — •DPBRSTITIOIIB^STATB  OF  SOCIETY— DISTIKCTIORS  BBTWK«K  "  8IXTISS**  AHO 
*•  TORTIM**— BXCLUSirUIRS*  OP  THB  **  tlXTIBS"- IVtVLAR  OOVOBIT— OISTIiroUISMKD  OPPICRBft 
VATITBS  OP  OUBRXSBT— LITBRATCRS— PIMB  ARTS— AMUSBUBHTS,  PCBUO  AND  PRIYATB— 
•*  P0RTIB8**— DITlSIOIf  OP  PROPERTY- ITS  LBVELLIIfO  BPVBCTS  ON  SOCIETY- OOMSTITUTIOIT 
OV  OUERVtXT- STATES,  OF  BLBCTION,  AND  DKLIBERATION— ROYAL  COURT,  ITS  MAHIFOLD 
VVXCTIOKS— SKETCH  OP  ITS  SfODE  OP  PROCRBDIira — CIVIL  JURISPRUDBJfCB— LAW  OP  eCARAIT- 
TBB— EVIL  EFFECTS  OF  PBRMITTIRe  THB  FRBUCH  TO  COHTIVDB  THE  LEGAL  LAMOOAOK— IMPOR- 
TXaOB  OP  THE  OHAirXBL   ISLANDS   IN   THB  EVENT   OF  WAR. 


Thb  already  published  portion  of  this 
sketohj  endeayours  to  afford  the  reader  a 
oursory  glance  at  the  general  character 
of  Guernsey  scenery*  and  of  the  ab- 
original inhabitants  of  that  island ;  a 
glimpse  at  the  stage  and  its  decora- 
tors— soene-shifters  and  others,  erect- 
ers  of  the  fair  palaces,  and  arrangers 
of  the  brilliant  parterres  which  are 
to  canopy  other  heads,  and  delight 
other  feet;  but  the  principal  actors 
have  still  to  make  theur  appearance, 
and  these  we  now  hasten  to  intro- 
duce. 

Before  approaching*  howeyer,  this 
second  division  of  our  labours,  we 
must  allow  ourselves  a  few  words  by 
way  of  appendix  to  the  first ;  it  is 
never  too  late  to  (a)mend.  Since  the 
composition  of  those  "  notes,"  the  little 
island  to  which  they  are  devoted  has 
been  honoured  by  a  vbit  from  our 
queen,  and,  among  numerous  testifica- 
tions of  loyalty,  we  have  been  fl^ven  to 
understand,  that  a  specimen  of  the  old 
Guernsey  costume  was  presented  to 
her  mijestv,  and  examined  by  her  re- 
gal eyes  with  apparent  interest ;  i^ore- 
over,  the  royal  princess  was  ''gra- 
ciously pleased"  to  express  herself 
amused  thereby.  No  fact  could  more 
strongly  condemn  our  want  of  discern- 
ment in  omitting  all  mention  of  a 
subject  which  hM  been  found  worthy 
of  such  august  notice,  and  has  created 
such  majestic  amusement ;  with  deep 
contrition,  therefore,  we  take  the  ear- 
liest opportunky  of  filling  up  this 
**  hiatus  valde — yea,  valdissime  deflen- 
dns." 

The  genuine  Guernsey  costume  is 
now  extremely  rare,  single  instances  of 
it  being  met  with  here  and  there  in  the 
town  crowded  market-days  only ;  in  the 
country*  during  adventurous  rambles 
into  the  less  civilized  corners  of  the 


island.  Its  exact  derivation,  whether 
English  or  French,  is  doubtfbl ;  but 
the  geography  and  history  of  its  father- 
land seem  to  point  to  a  hybrid  origin. 
We  observe  that  the  authoress  of  a 
book,  entitled  **  Economy,  or  a  Peep  at 
our  Neighbours,"  looks  upon  this 
dress,  bonnet  and  all,  as  identical  with 
the  old  fashioned  costume  of  the  De- 
vonshire peasantry  j  while  Infflis,  on 
the  contrary,  maintains  that  the  bon- 
net, at  least,  is  "  sui  generis ;  and  like 
the  lily  of  Guernsey,  peculiar  to 
the  isle."  We  cannot  take  upon  our- 
selves to  decide  between  the  two,  but 
will  venture  to  observe,  that  in  our 
eyes  this  very  bonnet  seems  strongly 
to  support  the  opinion  above  hazarded* 
of  the  mixed  origin  of  the  whole  attire. 
It  may  be  fancy — it  may  be  that  the 
theory  is  '<  father  to  the  thought;" 
but  we  have  never  looked  upon  that 
*'  towering  bonnet,"  without  finding 
ourselves  involuntarily  led  to  the  high 
Normandy  cap — regarding  it,  in  fact* 
as  a  sort  of  coalition  and  amicable 
fusion  of  that  outlandish  head-gear, 
with  our  own  more  seemly  English 
covering. 

**  The  true  ancient  Guernsey  bonnet," 
says  Inglis,  *'  is  equally  complicated  as 
it  is  curious.  I  can  scarcely  be  expect- 
ed to  be  graphic  In  my  description  of 
its  make  and  fashiomne;  and,  con- 
scious of  my  own  deficiencies,  I  obtained 
the  following  from  one  more  conversant 
with  these  matters  j  The  crown  of  the 
bonnet  (which  is  altogether  of  very 
large  dimensions^  is  formed  of  a  long 
piece  of  silk,  gatnered  into  three  rows 
of  plaits,  of  an  oval  shape,  from  the 
front  to  the  back  of  the  head ;  and  is 
set  off  between  the  folds  with  lace  or 
crape,  according  as  the  wearer  Is,  or  ia 
not  in  mourning.  A  very  l*rg«  *"^ 
very  complex  bow  of  narrow  ribbon,  ia 
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plaited  immediately  in  front.  The  top 
of  the  crown  is  either  flat,  or  is  plaited 
to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  bon- 
net; and  on  the  tip-top  another  bow 
18  perched.  The  front,  of  pasteboard, 
is  covered  with  silk,  and  resembles  the 
visor  of  a  boy*s  cap;  it  is  continued 
somewhat  below  the  ears.  Such  is  the 
Gnemsey  bonnet,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  close  mob-cap  underneath,  with  a 
narrow  muslin  border,  plain  on  the  fore- 
head and  templeSf  but  plaited  from  the 
ears  to  the  chm.  I  must  sketch  the  re- 
mainder of  the  dress.  A  petticoat  of 
black  stuff,  thickly  <|uilted;  the  gown 
of  an  old  fashioned  chmtz  pattern,  open 
in  front,  and  tucked  into  the  pocket- 
holes  of  the  petticoat ;  the  boddice  open 
in  front  to  the  waist,  with  a  coloured 
handkerchief  in  lieu  of  a  habit  shirt ; 
tight  sleeves,  terminating  just  below 
the  elbow ;  blue  worsted  stockings,  with 
black  velvet  shoes  and  buckles.*^ 

It  was  a  fac-simile  of  this  costume^ 
which  had  the  distinguished  honour  of 
amusing  the  princess ;  surely  its  sim- 
ple description  most  possess  like  effi- 
cacy with  ordinary  mortals  I 

But  if  this  antiquated^  frippery,  tow- 
ering bonnet,  and  blue  worsted  stock- 
ing, 18  vanishing  before  a  more  modern 
taste,  not  so  the  still  more  antiquated 
frippery  of  the  mind,  superstitious 
creeds,  and  contes  hleus.  The  belief 
in  goblins  and  fairies,  and  on  the  oc- 
casional appearance  of  Satan,  is  very 
prevalent  in  Guernsey ;  not  limited  to 
the  poorest  classes,  but  extending,  at 
least  partially,  among  the  respectable 
farmers  also.  Witchcraft  finds  ready 
credence.  There  exists  on  the  island 
(or  did  exist  when  we  last  visited  it), 
a  small  hamlet  exclusively  inhabited 
by  the  descendants  of  a  family  which, 
from  time  immemorial,  has  been  kept 
entirely  distinct  from  the  surrounding 
peasantry,  and  is  regarded  by  them 
as  a  race  of  hereditary  wizards  and 
witches.  What  the  origin  of  this  re- 
putation may  be,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover ;  but  it  is  worth  men- 
tioning, that  they  are  generally  sup- 
posed, among  their  neighbours,  to 
have  been  the  first  settlers  on  the  is- 
land. The  fair  author  of  the  "  Guide,*' 
(whose  patriotic  eyes,  we  must  ob- 
serve, see  everything  Guernsey  through 
an  atmosphere  coiJeur  de  rose),  seems 
anxious  altogether  to  disallow  even 
co-origin  to  this  Pariah  family. 


*<  They*  are,*'  she  says,  **  a  half-gipsy, 
half-beggar  race,  bearing  the  name  of 
Pipet:  no  person  would  intermarry 
with  them  upon  any  consideration;  their 
appearance  and  features  are  quite  un- 
lllce  the  rest  of  the  Guernsey  peasantry, 
who  are  extremely  good-looking,  (?) 
clean,  and  active ;  whereas  these  Flpets 
may  be  found  basking  in  the  sun,  widi 
anything  but  a  pr^OBaeasIng  exte- 
rior.»t 

For  our  own  part,  however,  we  can- 
not accept  the  conclusion  apparently 
implied.  The  "  Pipets"  have  no  trace 
of  the  gipsy  about  them,  no  cGstin- 
guishing  language  or  habits,  and  thdr 
inferiority  in  appearance  and  cleanli- 
ness, is  easily  accounted  for,  l^  the  loog 
series  of  proximate  intermarriages  forc- 
ed upon  them,  and  the  total  absence  of 
self-respect,  naturally  resultii^  from 
their  outcast  position.  Although  thos 
dirty  and  neglected,  they  derive  snflU 
cient  profit  from  the  saperstitioos 
fears  of  their  neighbours,  to  keep  ac- 
tual poverty  at  a  respectful  distance. 

With  the  l>elief  in  witchcraft,  a  {wAl 
in  charms  is,  of  course,  associated; 
and,  accordingly,  several  diseases^  both 
of  man  and  beast,  are  entrusted  to  the 
'' spae-wife,"  instead  of  the  doctor. 
But  the  most  note- worthy  singularity 
in  these  matters  is  the  invention,  not 
only  of  charms,  but  of  a  disorder  to  he 
charmed.  This  disorder  is  turned  the 
cotais  has  (cotes  basses) — its  diagnosis 
being  *'  a  sinking  down  and  inversion 
of  the  lower  ribs,  from  weakness  or 
other  causes.**  The  individual  pecu- 
liarly gifted  to  remedy  this  complaint 
(relever  les  cotaXs),  is  the  seventh  son 
of  a  seventh  son  ;  but  in  de&olt  of  a 
person  of  this  weird  extraction,  a 
**  wise  woman"  may  perform  the  requi- 
site manipulations,  probably  more  to 
her  own  profit  than  that  of  her  patient. 
We  have  been  confidentially  ii^ormed 
that  an  attack  of  the  cotaU  has  is,  not 
uofrequently,  the  result  of  a  courtship, 
conducted  '<  not  wisely,  but  too  well." 
The  same  curious  nudady  is  known^ 
also,  in  some  parts  of  France. 

But  our  '^  appendix**  is  outgrowii^ 
itself.  Let  us  now  hasten  to  the  proper 
subject  of  this  paper — ^the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Guernsey. 

We  confess  that  this  department  of 
our  labours  is  one  in  which  we  feel 
least  confidence  in  ourselves.      Tbs 


*  Inglis's  **  Channel  Islands,**  p.  208.        f  Gnemsey  and  Jersey  Guide,  p.  dfiL 
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conititation  and  the  laws  under  which 
we  are  brought  up,  affect  us,  we  may 
almost  say,  insensibly ;  their  individual 
influence  is  only  a  reiRex  of  their  na- 
tional influence ;  it  is  seldom,  compa- 
ratively speakine,  that  we  come  into 
direot  contact  with  either.  Thus,  we 
are  more  prone  to  look  upon  them  as 
abstractions,  and  their  prejudicial  in- 
terference with  our  judgment  of  the 
same  class  of  institutions  in  another 
community,  is  proportionately,  we  may 
not  say  weak,  but  moderate.  When, 
however,  the  question  is  of  manners 
and  customs — of  the  social  instead  of 
the  political  constitution  —  the  case 
is  extremely  'different.  These  form 
our  moral  atmosphere,  and  exercise  as 
decided  an  influence  upon  the  intel- 
lectual being  as  the  air  we  breathe  does 
upon  the  physical.  By  them,  the  turn 
of  our  ideas,  the  point  of  view  under 
which  we  unconsciously  place  the  ob- 
jects of  reflection — the  criterions  we 
adopt — the  premises  we  reason  from—, 
in  short,  our  whole  system  of  thought 
— except,  of  course,  in  cases  of  pure 
abstract  reasoning— is,  to  a  great  de- 
^ee,  determined.  If  there  is  any  sub- 
ject of  criticism  in  which  these  in- 
fluences render  themselves  most  strik- 
ingly apparent,  it  is,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, a  state  of  society  differing  from 
our  own.  In  passing  judgment  here, 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
either  side  come  into  direct  collision. 
Hence  the  invariable  outcrv  against  a 
'' stranger's"  description  of  the  social 
aspect  of  any  g^ven  country,  while  the 
same  person's  observations  on  the  poli- 
tical aspect  may  be  regarded  as  models 
of  impj^tiaiiiy  and  acuteness ;  and  yet, 
to  a  compatriot  of  the  stranger,  the  one 
and  the  other  shall  appear  equally  cor- 
rect, and  may,  logically,  be  so— where 
the  same  criterions  are  adopted.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  such  correct- 
ness is  only  conditionaL  In  order  to 
approximate  to  absolute  impartiality, 
the  true  method  is,  to  ascertain,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  influences  to 
which  the  society  under  review  is  sub- 
jected, and  to  trace  to  these  the  laws 
of  its  development.  We  should  thus 
often  find  that  apparent  aberrations 
are  nothing  but  legitimate  results  of 
causes  before  unmarked. 

The  judgment  passed  upon  Guern- 
sey society  by  English  visiters  is,  ge- 
nerally, far  from  flattering.  *'  Con- 
ceited and  narrow-minde<£"  are  the 


staple  epithets  applied  to  it.  We  are 
told  of  its  ridiculous  exclusiveness — 
absurd  distinctions  into  "  jfixties**  and 
forties** — gossiping  tea-parties — affect- 
ed superiority  to  the  English,  &c.  &c. 
All  this  may  contain  its  modicum  of 
truth,  but  cert^ly  under  a  frag- 
mentary form,  and  therefore  sug- 
gesting erroneous  conclusions. 

Society  in  Guernsey  is  composed  of 
two  classes,  kept  scrupulously  distinct, 
and  known,  as  above  said,  by  the  gen- 
tile appellations  of  "  sixties"  and<<  for- 
ties"—the  former  being  the  patrician, 
the  latter  the  plebeian  class.  The  origin 
of  the  title,  «<  Sixties,"  is  traced  to  the 
fact  that  the  Guernsey  almacks — the 
Assembly  Rooms— was  built  by  a  sub- 
scription among  sixty  of  the  best  island 
families.  On  what  circiunstance  the 
title,  "  Forties,"  is  to  be  fathered,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover ;  like 
those  whom  it  designates,  it  seems  to 
shun  all  reference  to  origin.  The 
"  Sixties"  are  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  families  long  settled  in  Guern- 
sey, and  of  respectable  lineage — seve- 
ral (as  their  names  testify)  being  of 
Norman  descent,  and  tracing  back  &eir 
pedigree  to  within  a  brief  period  of  the 
Conquest ;  others,  again,  are  the  re- 
presentatives of  EngUsh  settlers  or 
French  Huguenots,  attracted  to  the 
island  by  various  motives — ^political  or 
domestic — generally  in  or  about  the 
sixteenth  century.  Possessmg  the  au- 
thority of  burth,  and  being,  or  at  least 
having  originally  been,  the  principal 
landed  proprietors,  these  families  have 
imperceptibly  assumed  a  position,  vir- 
tually securing  to  them  idmost  all  the 
patronage  of  the  place,  and  giving  them 
advantages  not  dissimilar  to  the  here- 
ditary privileges  of  an  aristocracy.  In- 
deed, they  are  regarded  by  the  other 
classes,  and  regard  themselves,  quite 
in  that  light;  nor  are  they,  in  their 
little  wav,  unentitled  to  do  so — the 
'' Forties '  occupying  a  relative  position 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  our  com- 
moners, or  rather  to  that  the  com- 
mons occupied  with  us  some  two  cen- 
turies ago.  Certainly,  no  existing 
aristocracy  (unless  in  one  or  two  of  the 
petty  German  principalities)  opposes 
80  impassable  a  barrier  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  commons,  as  does  this  self- 
ennobled  clique.  The  admission  of  a 
member  of  the  *'  Forties,"  to  their  re- 
unions-—no  matter  what  his  education 
or  his  aotoal  sdoial  position— is  a  thing 
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almost  unheard  of;  and  the  Btrangar 
who  hapUssly  falls  into  intimaej  with 
th«  plebeian  clauy  reeeives  thereby  a 
blot  on  his  escutcheon  which  **  all  the 
blood  of  all  the  Howards**  will  scarcely 
efface.  The  distinctions,  both  artifi- 
cial and  realy  thus  attriboted  to  the 
'<  Sixties^*'  are  qnite  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  strong  etprit  de  einrps 
which  exists  among  them,  and  which, 
cemented  by  endless  intermarriages, 
inevitably  manifests  itsdif  in  exclusi?e- 
ness.  Precisely  similar  results  are 
produced,  proportionately,  with  us  ;-«- 
the  difference  bdng,  in  our  opinion, 
entirely  traceable  to  the  greater  or 
less  potency  of  the  influences  brought 
into  play. 

In  the  moral  as  in  the  physical 
world,  eflSscts  are  always  propor- 
tioned to  causes*— ea>^«rts  par&ns,  the 
ezclusiTeness  of  the  Guernsey  **  Six- 
ties'* does  not  at  all  exceed  that  of 
^the  &rst  set"  in  every  provincial 
town  of  England  and  Ireland.  We 
roust  concede  them,  moreover,  one 
praiseworthy  distinction,  which  we 
would  gladfy  see  more  prevalent  at 
home:-^the  Guernsey  exdusives  do 
not  make  exceptions  in  favour  of 
money;  they  do  not  open  their  ser- 
ried ranks  to  vulgar  ignorance*  be- 
cause it  has  been  fortunate  in  rail- 
way speculations  or  foreign  lotte- 
ries—. a  miserable  propensity  of  ours, 
which  proves,  inoontestably,  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  title  bestowed  on  us  by 
the  Imperial  Cnsar  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurv — ^<  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers I"  In  return,  the  **  Six- 
ties might  take  a  lesson  from  our 
expanding  liberality  in  another  di- 
rection, and  allow  education  and  ta- 
lent to  stand  in  the  stead  of  pedigree — 
a  forward  step  in  civilization  of  which 
they  seem,  at  present,  utterly  inea- 
pable.  With  regard  to  strangers, 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  ^  Sixties" 
appears  to  us,  in  every  way,  defen- 
sible. Those  provided  wiUi  proper 
introductions  will  always  meet  with 
hospitality  and  courtesy;   those  not 


so  provided  have  no  right  to  expect 
in  Guernsey  what  they  certainly  would 
never  dream  of  looking  for  in  any 
part  of  Great  Britain  or  IreUnd. 
It  must  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  the  peculiar  immunities  eigoyed 
by  the  Channel  Islands,  attract!^ 
many  equivocal  characters  to  them, 
render  some  additional  strictness  In 
this  respect  almost  indispensabLct 

The  "  conceit,"  ascribed  atiU  more 
universally,  and,  we  must  add,  mere 
justly,  than  exclusiveness,  to  the 
Guernsey  *'  Sixties,"  has  certunly  one 
cause  in  the  social  position  above  de- 
scribed ;  but  this  cause  is  rather 
qualificative  than  originating.  The 
characteristic  in  fact,  is  a  '<  natioiyj** 
one— -pervading  the  whole  structure 
from  apex  to  base  ■  and  is  probacy, 
in  no  little  degree,  a  consequence 
of  the  geographical  isolation  and 
circumscribed  limits  of  the  island-* 
material  accidents  which  exercise  a 
much  more  cramping  effect  upon  In- 
tellect than  human  nature  often  cares 
to  acknowledge.  A  like  class  of  in^ 
fiuenoes  has  contributed,  perhsin, 
powerfully,  to  form  the  ^^insiuar 
pride"  of  the  Ei^liduBan:  but  in 
Guernsey  these  influeaees  are  all  in 
miniature,  and  miniature  pride  Is  a 
synonym  for  conceit.  Another  cir- 
cumstance, throwing  its  weight  into 
the  same  scale,  is  an  idea  cherished 
among  the  channel  islander^  that 
their  little  scrap  of  territory,  as  a 
remnant  of  the  ancient  duchy  of 
Normandy,  is  entirdy  '<  distinct  and 
detached  from  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  whose  eove- 
reign  is  with  them  <' rather  duke 
than  king,"  and  bound  to  exercise 
his  authority  ''  only  to  the  same  ex- 
tent and  under  the  same  limitations 
as  the  dukes  of  Normandy  w«e  wont 
to  exercise  it  over  their  su^60ts."t 
The  good  folks  of  Guernsey  are  con- 
stantly dwelling  upon  these,  and  othflr 
like  harmless  and  waggish  phantasies ; 
and  we  strongly  suspect  that,  at 
'« select"  tesppi^ties,  the  Sir   Oracle 


*  The  difference  in  certainty  which  distin^tdshes  our  juds^ent  in  moral  and 
physical  matters  is,  perhaps  entirely,  referrible  to  the  varyug  completeness  of 
the  evidence  on  which  they  respectively  rest. 

f  An  opposite  course  has  been  adopted  in  Jersey — ^the  consequence  of  which  is 
that  (excfusiveness  being  thus  thrown  upon  the  individual,  instead  of  upon  the 
dass^  society,  in  that  island,  is  split  up  into  an  endless  diversity  of  cliques,  ine 
of  wnidi  the  staple  sul]|}eot  of  conversation  is,  abuse  of  all  the  others. 

t  Duncan's  <*  History  of  Guernsey/'  p.  423. 
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of  the  circle  (the  niEttive  society  ranges 
itself  into  numerous  little  circles 
each  having  its  oracular  centre,  around 
which  the  lesser  luminaries  gravi- 
tate)j  in  right  of  Norman  descent, 
styles  himself,  ''we,  the  conquerors 
of  England!"  Hence,  in  their  news- 
papers and  political  confabulations, 
dignified  by  the  name  of  *'  Meetings 
of  the  States  of  De]ibet*ation,"  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land are  spoken  of  as  **  strangers," 
while,  in  the  social  scale,  they  are 
qualified  as,  '*  only  English  I" — much 
in  the  tone  in  which  we  may  imagine 
Athens  was  wont  to  snub  *'  barba- 
rians." In  itself  this  is  a  yery  inno- 
cuous bit  of  vanity,  but  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  as  a  characteristic  by  no 
means  without  significance  in  the  ci* 
vilized  development  of  a  community, 
on  which  it  acts  as  a  bar  to  progress, 
no  less  than  it  notoriously  does  with 
the  individual.  One  phase  of  its 
operation — the  religious,  must  be 
touched  upon.  Religion,  notwith- 
standing the  universahty  to  which  it 
aspures,  is  every  where  subjected  to 
the  characteristic  influence  of  the 
professing  community-.-hence  the  di- 
versity of  creeds ;  but  the  "  pressure 
from  without"  does  not  stop  here ; 
various  elements  of  the  community 
have  also  an  individuality  to  assert- 
hence  the  diversity  of  sects.  No- 
where are  these  latter  so  prevalent^ 
as  where  vanity  is  a  national  charac- 
teristic— for  no  feeling  acts  so  power- 
fully, as  a  solvent,  upon  all  massive 
combination.  We  suspect  few  places, 
of  the  same  size,  can  produce  such 
a  variety  of  chapels,  as  Guernsey ; 
while,  with  the  church-party,  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  is  strongly  evangelical,* 
the  form  in  which  spiritual  pride  too 
often  manifests  itself. 

The  Guernsey  aristocracy  is  con- 
demned also  as  ''narrow-minded;" 
perhaps  this  reproach  mav  be  re« 
garded  as  merely  a  resuni  of  the 
qualities  abready  dwelt  upon ;  for  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  an  exagge- 
rated ezdusiveness  and  a  baseless 
vanity  are  strong  indications  of  a 
narrow  mind.  Nevertheless,  we 
have    known    instances,     at    home. 


in  which  both  propensities  were 
united  with  great  political  liberality—. 
an  apparent  anomaly,  explained,  per- 
haps, by  the  remarks  already  made 
on  the  distinct  effects  produced  by 
the  political  and  the  social  system  on 
individual  character.  This  distinc- 
tion, however,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist  in  Guernsey:  the  island  pos- 
sesses, indeed,  a  separate  constitution 
of  its  own,  but,  for  reasons  which  we 
shall  come  to  presently,  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  **  politics,"  properly  so 
called,  can  be  said  to  exist  there ;  no 
great  interests,  no  expanded  views,  are 
ever  brought  before  public  opinion. 
This  fact  has  a  potent  re-action  in  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  '<  Six- 
ties :"  occupying  the  porition  almost  of 
hereditary  legislators — monopolizing, 
by  a  singular  confusion  of  functions, 
nearly  the  whole  administrative  power 
of  the  island — they  are  natmrally  led  to 
regard  an  arrangement  so  comfortable 
as  the  best  possible  arrangement.  With 
them,  as  with  all  privileged  classes,  the 
system  of  government  becomes  identi- 
fied, so  to  speak,  with  the  system  of 
society,  and  generates  equally  tenaeious 
prejudices  and  habits  of  thought,  in- 
fluencing, directly  or  indirectly,  their 
views  OB  almost  every  subject.  Re- 
garding the  stunted  objects  round  them 
through  a  high  magnifinr,  but  using  the 
reverse  end  of  the  telescope  for  the 
more  remote^  they  have  made  for  them- 
selves standards  of  comparison  exactly 
in  accordance  with  this  perverted  vi- 
sion. A  couple  of  amusing  illustra- 
tions may  be  found  in  the  "History 
of  Guernsey,"  to  which  we  have  seve- 
ral times  referred  in  this  paper.  The 
author  (not,  indeed,  a  native  of  the 
island,  but  writing,  after  long  resi- 
dence, for  native  sale)  has  siSS&cient 
faith  in  the  veracity  of  Guernsey  va- 
nity, to  offer  it  the  following  lump  of 
raw  humbug,  which  has  aotualW  been 
swallowed  whole !  Speaking  of  a  late 
bailiff  of  the  island,  he  says  :-.- 

"  The  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Brock 
on  the  subject  of  the  currency,  which  be 
first  made  known  in  a  Guernsey  news- 
paper called  the  Publiciste,  prove  the 
foresight  and  sagacity  of  that  iminnu 
statesman  (I),  whose  fitting  station  would 


*  We  use  this  term  in  the  narrow  sense  conventionally  forced  upon  it — not  in 
the  large  and  truer  signification,  to  which  we  trust  the  writings  of  IVAubign^, 
and  late  important  events,  may  contribute  to  restore  it. 
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ha?e  been  ia  DownuM^-street^  were  per- 
sonal merit  and  usefulness  the  recom- 
mendation  to  office.  Had  he  presided 
over  the  councils  of  England,  she  would 
not  now  be  suffering  under  the  effects  of 
injudicious  and  8hort-8is;hted  tampering 
with  the  currency.***  (I  l!) 

Poor  Sir  Robert  Peel ! 

The  other  illustration  contents  itself 
with  humbler  game,  and  is  altogether 
more  generous  in  its  tone.  It  begin* 
neth  thus : — 

"  According  to  Mr.  O.  Le  Quesne,  of 
Jersey,  whose  admirable  account  of  the 
commerce  of  that  island  has  placed  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  political  economiats 
(1),  although  at  the  period  it  was  writ- 
ten he  was  avery  young  man."t 

We  blush  to  say  that,  although 
somewhat  affectug  the  study  of  politi- 
cal eoonomyy  we  never  before  met  with 
the  name  of  the  above  distinguished 
gentleman  ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  ex- 
pressing our  admiration  of  the  delicacy 
with  which  the  writer  treats  Mr.  Se- 
nior and  Archbishop  Whately^  in  plac- 
ing **  Mr.  C.  Le  Qnesney  or  Jersey^'* 
in^  instead  of  above*  the  *'  first  rank  of 
political  economists." 

Jeetinlg  apart*  however*  it  would  be 
unjust  not  to  mention  that  Guernsey 
has*  in  one  department  of  excellence 
at  least — the  military— supplied  its  fair 
proportion  of  useful  citizens.  At  the 
head  of  these  stand  Admiral  Lord  de 
Saumarez*  and  M^jor  Generals  Sir 
Isaac  Brock  and  John  le  Marohant — 
men  who*  at  least*  did  not  regard 
England  as  a  land  of  **  strangers*'*  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  gallant  readiness 
with  which  they  fought  and  bled  for 
her.  In  the  more  peaceful*  but  not 
less  honourable  paths  of  literature  and 
science*  Guernsey  has  very  little  to 
show.  The  Rev.  Peter  Dobr^*  some 
time  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Cambridge*  was  rather  a  profound 
than  a  distinguished  scholar*  having 
given  to  the  world  only  two  or  three 
classical  works*  which  are*  however* 
highly  prized.  Mr.  M.  F.  Tupper* 
author  of  ^  Proverbial  Philosophy**'  is 
also  of  a  Guernsey  family;  and  this 


dualism*  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain» 
completes  the  visible  inteUeotual  life 
of  the  island  ;  for  we  can  scarcely  al- 
low its  claim  to  Dr.  John  Maocallocfa, 
the  geologist*  a  gentleman  of  Soottisli 
descent*  and  educated  in  Seotland,  to 
be  a  good  one.  From  snoh  barren- 
ness* we  may  safely  infer  that  the 
standard  of  taste  is  very  knr  in  Qvugth 
sey*  as  far  as  literature  is  ooneeroeii 
The  iidand  possesses*  neverdieleaB*  m. 
excellent  circulating  library,  and  a  Me« 
chanics'  Institute*  where  scientific  lee- 
tures  are  oocauonally  delivered*  and  a 
tolerable  collection  of  books*  maga- 
zines* newspMMTS*  &c.  is  open  to  pe- 
rusal* at  a  small  quarterly  sabseriptiea. 
Both  of  these  are*  howevo*,  of  recent 
establishment:  the  darkness  whiditfaey 
have  tended  to  convert  into  twiligfat* 
was  very  Cimmerian  indeed.  Wnsre 
literary  taste  is  low*  we  shall  seldoa 
be  deceived  in  expecting  a  oorrea- 
ponding  depression  in  the  kindred  de- 
partment of  art«  Neither  in  painting 
nor  music  can  the  island  prodooe  a 
single  name  distinguished  from  the 
r«xx«i.  As  social  aooompliahments* 
the  former  seems  to  be  the  more  mai^ 
cessfnlljr  cultivated ;  tiie  latter  rarely 
surpassing  the  average  school-girl  pro- 
ficiency. In  proof  of  the  insular  apa- 
thy in  this  respect*  we  may  meetioa 
that*  not  very  k>ng  ago*  the  worid-re^ 
nowned  Thalberg  gave  a  oonoert  to  the 
good  folks  of  Guernsey*  at  tidcels  of 
four  shillings  each*  and  attracted  an 
audience  of  some  ninety  people  1  All 
this  stirikes  tiie  observer  as  the  more 
remarkable*  because  nearly  every  one 
of.the  island  gentry  have  travelled  (as 
who  would  not*  condemned  to  inhabit  a 
spot  of  ground  barely  covering  twenty- 
four  square  miles  I) ;  but  as  far  as  ex- 
pansion of  view  goes,  **  they  travel"  (we 
have  heard  it  well  remarked)  <'inth 
their  eyes  shut !''( 

Such*  then*  seem  to  us  to  be  the 
characteristics  of  Guernsey  society*  di- 
rectly flowing  from  the  peculiar  iaflo- 
ences  to  which  it  is  subjected*  via.— an 
exaggerated  exolusiveness*  an  over-es- 
timate of  Its  own  im^rtanoe^  and  a 
certain  illiberali^  of  views.  In  other 
respects  it  is*  as  Inglis  jostiy  observes* 


•  Duncan's  "  History  of  Quemsey,"  p.  279.  \ 

t  lb.  p.  306.  This  latter  quotation  is  from  a  chapter  contributed  by  a  Onemsey 
gentleman. 

t  Of  course  individual  exoepti<Nis  might  be  named,  to  whom  the  above  remarks 
do  not  apply. 
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<<  whether  in  dress^  manners^  appoint- 
mentB,  or  laDg^age,  on  a  level  with 
80016^  of  the  same  class  in  England.'* 
Its  general  tone  is  refined ;  the  stan- 
dard of  education  and  accomplishments 
is  Kttle  below  the  every-day  standard 
with  us ;  andt  where  actual  personali- 
ties are  eoncemedy  the  solecisms  in 
good  sense  aboTe  spoken  of,  are  never 
tnmsferred  to  good  breeding ;  for  the 
'<  Sixties"  are  essentially  "  gentlemen 
and  ladies."  To  say  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  gossip  among  them^  is 
merely  to  say  that  Guernsey  is  a  little 
island,  nine  miles  by  five,  where  every- 
body necessarily  knows  what  everybody 
eke  is  doing.  This  genera)  knowledge 
oi  each  other's  affinrs,  however,  intro- 
duces an  element  into  society  which  is 
worthy  of  notice.  Public  opinion  and 
social  opinion  become,  as  it  were, 
amalgamated,  and  the  censorship  over 
private  morality,  &c.,  thence  resulting, 
la  a  much  more  potent  and  tangible 
matter  than  the  denisens  of  a  wider 
world  can  easily  imagine.  This  cen- 
sorship has  also  its  political  bearing, 
and  acts  as  a  check  on  powers  other- 
wise almost  absolute,  thus  taking  the 
j^aee,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  press — a  healthy  stimnUtnt 
which  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  Guern- 
sey, and  which,  indeed,  the  narrow 
limits  and  interwoven  social  relations 
of  the  island  would  scarcely  admit  of. 
We  question,  however,  whether  the 
disadvanti^es  necessarily  attendant  on 
this  state  of  things,  do  not  go  far  to 
connterbalance  the  advantages :  in  the 
first  place,  a  universal  tendency  to  gos- 
ap  is  by  no  means  conducive  to  chari- 
tame  sentiments;  in  the  second,  the 
extreme  attention  to  externals  thence 
generated,  is  but  too  apt  to  come  be- 
tween us  and  higher  considerations ; 
the  opinion  of  our  little  world  usurps 
the  appellative  jurisdiction  which  is  the 
legitimate  attribute  of  conscience  alone. 
That  diarity  which  g^ves  alms  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  is  very  conspi- 
cuous in  Gueriftey ;  whether  the  cha- 
rity of  the  heart  is  there  also — but  this 
is  A  question  which  only  the  '*  Searcher 
of  hearts"  can  determme. 

We  have  already  said  that,  where 
proper  passports  to  good  society  are 
presented,  the  stranger  will  meet  with 
every  hospitality  and  kindness.  Pic- 
nics and  quadrille  (polka?)  parties, 
precisely  in  the  EngUsh  style,  are  the 
general,  almost  the  only,  amusements; 


for,  in  the  matter  of  amusement,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  Guernsey  is  in  a 
state  of  great  stagnation.  It  possesses, 
indeed,  a  wretched  little  theatre,  which 
is  as  wretchedly  supported,  and  cele- 
brities in  the  lecture  and  concert  way 
make  their  appearance  now  and  then^ — 
appearances  annually  becoming  more 
rare,  from  the  very  feeble  encourage- 
ment given.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  Assembly-Rooms,  to  which, 
however,  there  is  some  difficulty  of  ac- 
cess— an  introduction,  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  one  of  the  **  Sixties," 
being  indispensable.  The  strictness  of 
this  regulation  might,  we  think,  be  re- 
laxed, without  d^g  away  with  all 
guarantee  for  respectability — a  pre- 
caution rendered  necessary  by  the  low 
price  of  tickets.  This  extreme  apathy 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  visiters 
in  the  island  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
bad  policy  in  the  leaders  of  society : 
personally,  they  are  perhaps  littie  in- 
terested  in  the  matter ;  but  they  should 
remember  that  the  tradesmen,  hotels, 
lodging-houses,  &c.,  of  the  island  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  influx  of 
'* strangers,"  and  their  ''patriotism" 
ought  to  induce  them  to  take  some 
pains  to  enhance  the  attractions  of 
''  their  country.*'  As  it  is,  almost  all 
visiters  cut  snort  their  stay  in  Guern- 
sey, and  hurry  off  to  Jersey,  where,  if 
sodety  is  inferior  in  refinement  (a  mat- 
ter of  comparative  indiflerenoe  to  the 
migratory  tourist),  there  are,  at  least, 
Ausilities  for  killing  time  which  the 
more  aristocratic  island  does  not  af- 
ford. Complaints  on  this  subject  are 
universal  among  the  class  suffering ; 
but  very  few  of  them  seem  conscious 
of  the  true  cause  to  which  all  this  is  to 
be  ascribed.  Men  so  highly  pleased 
with  themselves  as  the  Guernsey  "  Six- 
ties," are  always  remarkably  quick  in 
discovering  a  stalking-horse  for  their 
own  errors — ^with  the  assistance  of  a 
venal  press,  they  have  contrived  to 
persuade  the  bulk  of  the  tradmg  popu- 
lation that  the  comparative  d^ertion 
of  Guems^  is  entirely  due  to  the  dis- 
cords formerly  existing  between  a  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  and  their  pre- 
sent governor.  General  Napier,  in- 
stead of  to  their  own  want  of  public 
spirit,  and  to  ih'^'^  j'' jylWOJIirtitn- 
tions.  Into^lw-fiK^^y^otedquesfisiL 
of  these  discords,  it  13V.  ^  oar  inten- ^ 
tion  to  enter :  did  we  p^tfsess  all  the 
data  requisite  for  doing  so,  as  it  ought 
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to  be  done,  we  shoald  hardlj  presume 
to  forestall  the  high  authority  and 
highest  ability  by  which  the  subject  has 
been  already  pre*engaged.*  We  can- 
not refrain,  however,  from  pointing 
out  to  the  intelligent  reader  that  a  col- 
lision between  men  of  the  confined 
views  above  alluded  to>  and  a  man 
uniting  great  expansion  of  intellect  to 
great  energy  of  temperament}  was  mo- 
rally inevitable. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  society, 
we  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
*'  Forties."  This  class,  comparatively 
of  recent  formation,  is  composed  either 
of  retired  tradesmen  or  of  the  second 
g^eration  of  retired  tradesmen,  who 
have  entered  liberal  professions  and 
oocupy,  virtually,  the  position  of  gen*^ 
tlemen.  There  is  considerable  wealth 
among  them,  and,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, more  ostentation  than  in  the  *'  Pa« 
tridan  order."  But  the  tone  of  society 
is  decidedly  infbrior — all  the  faults  of 
the  <<  Sixties*'  are  reproduced  in  an 
e  xagger  ated  degree — ^the  exclusi  veness, 
vanity,  and  illiberality  of  that  class  be- 
ing copied  with  a  coarser  pencil  and  in 
more  glaring  colours.  The  hoe  of  demar- 
cation between  "  Sixties**  and  "  Forties'* 
has  always  been  very  distinctly  marked 
— so  distmotly  that  the  hope  of  cross- 
ing it  seems  almost  too  faint  to  act  as 
a  stimulant  on  the  ambition  of  the  lat- 
ter. But,  within  a  few  years^  symp- 
toms of  unsteadiness  have  manifest- 
ed themselves  in  the  interposed  bar* 
riers.  Thai  grand  undmrminer  of 
social  distinctions— wealth*- has  be* 
gun  to  work  here  also;  with  many 
and  strong  opponents,  indeed,  to 
struggle  against,  but  still  not  without 
at  least  one  secret  but  steady  ally. 
The  constitution  of  Guernsey,  notwith- 
standing the  oligarchical  tendency  of 
its  feudal  foundation,  contains  a  de- 
cidedly democratic  element  in  its  laws 
of  inheritance,  which  somewhat  re« 
semble  the  Kentish  Gavelkind*  Ac* 
cording  to  these  laws  (as  modified  l^ 
a  recent  order  in  oouncil),  real  pro- 
perty, whether  purchased  or  inherited^ 
cannot  be  devised  by  will  (unless  where 
the  testator  leaves,  in  case  of  purchas- 
ed real  property,  no  descendants— .in 
case  of  inherited,  no  relatives  in  the 
second  d^ro^  {belonging  to  the  line 


whence  that  property  was  derived), 
but  descends  to  the  children  in  the 
proportions  of  two-thirds  equally  divi« 
ed  among  the  sons,  and  one^thtrd 
among  the  daughters.  Before  this 
division,  however,  the  eldest  son  (ex- 
cept within  the  town  barriers)  claims 
what  is  termed  thepree^mt,  or  **  elder* 
ship".^^.,  a  right  to  a  certain  maa^ 
sure  of  land,  varying  from  fourteen 
to  twenty^two  perches,  taken  on  any 
spot  in  the  estate  he  may  choose  to  se- 
lect, and  reckoned  as  naked  ground, 
whatever  buildings,  &c.,  may  stand 
upon  it.  This  arrangement  of  course 
secures  him  the  ikmily  mansion,  and  is 
consistently  carried  out,  in  the  division 
of  personal  property,  by  giving  a  simi- 
lar claim  upon  one*seventh  of  the 
household  furniture,  together  with  all 
family  portraits,  pie<»s  of  plate,  ftc 
The  levelling  character  of  such  a  sys* 
tem  is  obvious.  C!onstantly  acting  as 
a  disposer  of  real  property — the  gnxid 
basis  of  an  aristocratio  class — awhile 
its  operation  on  personal  property  is 
scarcely  Mi,  it  has  a  progreesive  ten- 
dency to  leave  the  preponderance  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  trading  por- 
tion of  the  community ;  and  influence 
never  falls,  in  the  end,  to  side  with 
wealth.  It  is  true  that  several  mem- 
bers  of  the*^  Sixties"areengagedin  mer- 
cantile pursuits — a  position  not  regard- 
ed as  equivocal  in  Guernsey — ^but  this 
circumstance  only  gives  another  bknr 
to  the  system  of  exdusiveness.  As  a 
oonsequenee  from  all  which,  the  ''Fer- 
des*'  are  gradually  creeping  into  more 
consideration— winning  scanty  share  in 
the  high  places  of  we  island — and 
must,  in  the  course  of  time,  afford  ^Mr 
miniature  parallel  to  the  history  of  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  of  Rome. 
This  result  may  be  regarded  as  inevi- 
table, but  will,  doubtless,  be  tardy— 
just  as  the  functions  of  ensteooe  are 
tardy  in  animals  of  slow  droulation,  to 
whidi  animals  the  social  system  <^ 
Guernsey  may  most  aptly  be  eom-^ 
pared. 

This  sketch  would  be  still  more  in- 
complete than  it  is,  were  we  to  omit 
some  brief  notice  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  island. 

The  constitution  of  Guernsey  pro- 
fesses to  found  itself  on  a   charter 


•  See  a  noto  addressed  by  General  Napier  to  the  * 
sine,"  April,  1846. 
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lirraated  to  the  Cbaonel  Islands  hj 
King  John^  as  a  reward  for  their  loyal 
adherence  to  the  British  crown,  when 
the  remainder  of  the  Norman  Dnoh  j 
fell  awaj  to  PhlKp  Angostus.  Prior 
to  this  grant>  the  island  bad  been  sub- 
jected to  the  fendal  system  in  all  its 
pnritjy  mnch  of  which  was  left  un- 
toached  by  John»  and  still  remains  in 
vigour.  The  legislative  power  is  vest- 
edy  absolnteljT  and  supremelj,  in  the 
sovereign  and  council,  relatively  and 
conditionallj,  in  a  local  body  called 
"The  S  totes."  «' The  Stotes"  are 
divided  into  "  Stotes  of  Election,"  and 
"  States  of  Deliberation."  The  former 
is  simply  the  electoral  body,  and,  in 
that  character,  destitute  of  any  admi- 
nistrative attributes.  Its  present  nu- 
merical force  is  222  members — of 
whom  all,  except  twenty  (the  twenty 
constables),  are  nominated  for  life,  and 
therefore  irresponsible  I  The  functions 
of  this  snug  assembly  are  confined  to 
the  choice  of  the  king*s  sheriff,  and  to 
filling  up  vacancies  in  the  twelve  "  ju- 
rats," which  latter,  at  the  same  time, 
form  a  constituent  part  of  their  own 
body,  and  are  thus,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent^ self-eleotive.  The  "States  of 
Deliberation"  are  almost  equally  re- 
moved firom  being  a  representative  as- 
sembly. Their  composition  is  as  fol- 
lows: the^badliflP*'  and  the  "procureur 
du  roi,"  both  appointed  by  the  crown ; 
the  twelve  Jurats,  chosen  for  life  by  the 
States  of  Election  *  the  right  rectors 
of  the  several  parishes,  nominated  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  ;  and  fifteen 
deputies,  annually  chosen  by  a  majority 
from  certain  parochial  bodies,  called 
«  DoYtzaines/'whose  members  are  them- 
selves elected  for  life,  by  the  rate-pay- 
ers^of  the  respective  parishes.  Thus  we 
see  that,  out  of  its  thirty-seven  votes, 
the  States  of  Deliberation  present  only 
fifteen  laying  any  sort  of  claim  to  be 
representatives ;  and  that  claim,  when 
we  come  to  examine  it,  a  mere  shadow 
of  a  shade  1  The  functions  of  this 
august  body  are  limited  almost  solely 
to  the  voting  of  public  money,  which 
vote  must  afterwards  be  enforced  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  Royal  Court — a 
section  of  their  own  body.     They  are 


empowered,  moreovM*,  to  superintend 
all  public  works ;  but  this  department 
of  their  labours  they  are  wont  (with 
becoming  diffidence)  to  delegate  to  » 
committee,  the  majority  of  which  is 
almost  invariably  in  the  hands  of  the 
jurata.  One  of  the  most  noto-worthy 
and  independent  steps  ever  taken  by 
the  States  of  Deliberation  was,  a  re- 
cent vote,  by  which  they  declared 
themselves  perfection  1-^0  Jbrtunati 
minium  I  A  native  jurist  asserts  that 
the  power  formerly  exercised  by  the 
States  of  Deliberation  was  (as,  f^om 
all  analogy,  it  certainly  ought  to  be)  the 
chief  island  power.  "  There  is  no  poli- 
tical institution,"  he  remarks,  "  more 
absurd,  unjust,  and  defective,  than  the 
Deliberative  States  of  Guernsey.  .  . 
.  The  best  intaresto  of  the  island 
have  been  sacrificed  by  the  concen- 
tration of  the  legislative  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  court  and  clergy, 
whose  union  drowns  the  general  voice. 
Guernsey -men  profess  themselves  lov^ 
ers  of  liberty  ;  but  the  minority  seem 
enamoured  rather  of  ito  shadow  than 
its  substance."*  The  authority  once 
possessed  (if  this  gentleman's  oonclu* 
sions  are  correct)  by  the  above  assem- 
bly is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  own  body,  forming  what 
is  called  "  The  RoyiJ  Court,"  which 
is  constituted  solely  of  the  bailiff  and 
the  twelve  juratsf-— that  Is  to  say,  as 
far  as  ita  effective  force  goes,  of  the 
'^  Sixties."  This  court  seems  origi- 
nally to  have  been  endued  with  no- 
thing beyond  a  municipal  authority. 
"At  present  it  monopolizes  the  su- 
preme legislative  and  administrative 
power  within  the  island.**^  At  the 
same  time,  the  Royal  Court  disclaims 
all  power  of  making  laws,  only  assum- 
ing the  right  to  pass  "  such  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  for  enforcing 
and  putting  into  due  execution  the 
laws  of  the  island. "§  It  seems,  then, 
that,  in  practice,  no  local  autho- 
rity exists  capable,  ndjuris^  of  accom- 
plishing anything  actually  amounting 
to  a  reform,  either  constitutional  or 
legal — the  real  authority,  in  such  a 
case,  beinff  the  sovereign  in  council. 
This  fact  it  is  important  to  observe, 


Duncan's  **  History  of  Guernsey,"  p.  440. 

Several  other  funotionaries  are  summoned,  but  mero\y  pro  fvrma, 

Duncan,  p.  443. 

Ibid.  p.  450. 
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in  connexion  with  the  following  cir- 
cumBtances :  Some  short  time  ago»  a 
commission  was  appointed  hj  Sir 
James  Graham  to  investigate  the  cri- 
minal law  of  the  Channel  Islands. 
Suhsequent  to  the  appointment  of  this 
commission^  bnt  before  its  labours 
were  actnally  commenced,  reasons 
were  suggested  to  government  for 
extending  its  investigations  to  the 
civil  law  also,  which  extension  was  ac- 
cordingly determined  upon.  Thereat, 
great  consternation  seized  the  Deli- 
berative States  of  Guernsey.  Their 
pristine  wisdom,  however,  forsook 
them  not :  assembling  in  all  haste,  they 
passed,  by  a  large  majority,  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  *'  the  laws  and 
their  administration  satisfy  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that 
the  institutions  of  the  island  pre- 
sent the  means  of  considering  and  as- 
certaining, when  occasion  may  pre- 
sent itself,  the  amendments  which  the 
wants  of  society,  from  time  to  time, 
may  require,  as  well  as  to  effect  them, 
with  the  sanction  of  her  Mijesty  and 
Council,"  which  resolution  was  forth- 
with despatched  to  the  Home  Secretary. 
From  what  we  have  above  stated,  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  actual 
significance  of  this  august  proceeding. 
Not  beinff'  in  any  degree  a  represen- 
tative body,  the  States,  in  declaring 
that  **  the  laws  satisfy  the  wishes  and 
wants  of  the  inhabitants,"  merely  make 
an  assertion  which,  whether  true  or 
not,  is  in  no  whit  more  authoritative 
than  that  of  any  dogmatical  assembly 
of  eentlemen  at  a  breakfast  or  dinner- 
table  ;  while,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
declaration  that  **  the  island  institu- 
tions present  the  means  of  effecting 
such  social  amendments  as  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  required,**  must  be 
reg^ded  as  a  piece  of  facetious  wag- 
gery— a  merry  hit  at  the  supposed 
*•  greenness"  of  the  Home  Secretary 
in  Guernsey  matters,  which  we  can- 
not help  fancying  delivered  by  the 
honourable  mover  with  a  sly  wink  at 
the  ''Treasury  benches."     The  De- 


Jiberative  States  bav«,  ondoubtsdly. 
the  initiative  in  reforms^— thejr  "can*^* 
propose  amendments,  and  submit  the^  , 
to  tne  final  decision  of  the  Sovereign  ' 
in  council ;  hut  in  a  healthy  bod^  po- 
litic the  initiative  of  reform  should' 
rest  with  the  majority — with  the  mass- 
es on   which  reform  acts— with  the 
people,  who  in  Guernsey  possess  no 
organs  of  political  speecn.     To  look " 
for  reform  from  the  Deliberative  S^tes 
is  to  look  for  it  from  a  quarter  whence 
it  cannot  naturally  come,  since  bodies 
so  constituted,  essentially  represent, 
not  the  active  forces  of  a  community, 
but  the  check  to  an  excess  of  action.  , 
Reform  is  as  foreign  to  their  nature, 
as  movement  is  to  matter  ; — with  both 
the  impulse  must  be  communicated — 
cannot  be  spontaneous. 

To  resume. — Justice,  both  dvil  and 
criminal,  is  administered  in  Guernsey 
by  the  bailiff  and  the  twelve  **  jurats," 
who  also  act  as  coroners,  and  form, 
when  occasion  requires  it,  an  admiralty 
court.  Such  multiiarious  factions 
would  seem  to  presuppose  wisdom,  far 
exceedmg  that  of  Solomon,  in  those 
fulfilling  them.  The  Guernsey  jurats 
are,  generally  speaking,  gentlemen  of 
the  average  amount  of  Intelligence; 
but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  imagine 
them  fitted  for  such  a  complicatioo  of 
duties,  especially  as  no  sort  of  prepa- ' 
ratory  education  is  reqtnred  of  them! 
Indeed,  being  all  Of  them  unpaid,  they 
may  safely  be  presumed  to  h^ve  de- 
voted their  chief  attention  ^d  intel- 
lectual energies  to  some  specifSc  profes- 
sion or  business.*  The  baSUff  iJone  if 
salaried,  and  being,  moreorer,.  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  mky  be  expected 
to  be  properly  qualified  fof  his  posi- 
tion ;t  but  his  actual  influence  is  on^ 
secondary — he  is,  indeed,  tiie  presid- 
ing judge,  and  delivers  fail  opinion 
before  all  the  otiiers ;  bnt  causes  are 
decided  ^  a  majori^  of  llie  jurats — 
the  bailifr  only  possessing  a  casting 
vote.  A  sketch  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding before  this  tribunal,  in  a  ca- 
pital case — suppose  murder — ^wilidiow. 


*  We  remember  well  when  we  firmly  believed  that  our  revered  graodaunt  was 
a  jurat.  In  recording  here  our  conviction  that  her  talents  and  acquirements  woaki 
have  rendered  her  perfectly  competent  to  take  a  high  place  amongst  those  august 
gentlemen,  wo  can  conscientioudly  declare  that  this  tribute  to  her  memory  is  en- 
tirely free  from  the  exaggeration  of  affection. 

t  The  present  bailiff,  F.  S.  Carey,  Esq.,  late  Professor  of  Law,  University  Col- 
lego,  London,  is  a  gentleman  in  whose  society  it  is  impossible  to  be,  without  r 

diately  reoo^^iixing  a  superior  intellect. 
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at  a  glance>  the  fatal  errors  of  the  sys- 
tem. As  a  first  step,  the  hailiff»  and 
not  less  than  two  out  of  the  twelve 
jaratSy  hold  an  inquest  on  the  body, 
as  coroner ;  in  the  second  place,  they 
examine  witnesses  in  private,  as  a  grand 
jury  ;  in  the  third  place,  they  have  the 
culprit  brought  before  them,  as  ma- 
gistrates, when  the  indictment  is  read 
over  to  him,  and  he  is  called  on  to 
plead  and  choose  counsel;  in  the 
fourth  place,  they  examine  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution,  excluding  both  the 
prisoner  and  his  counsel,  as-~what  ?~. 
a  star-chamber  committee  I — in  the 
fifth  place,  they  confront  the  prisoner 
with  these  witnesses,  whose  deposi- 
tions are  read  over  to  him,  and  whom 
he  (or  his  counsel)  is  then  allowed  to 
cross-examine.  After  this,  counsel 
may  demand  to  examine  witnesses  in 
behalf  of  the  prisoner — but  he  must 
state  the  particular  facts  he  proposes 
to  prove,  and  it  then  rests  with  the 
court  to  decide  whether  the  evidence 
shall  be  admitted  or  not! — Finally, 
the  day  of  trial  arrives,  when  the 
court  must  be  composed  of  the  bailiff, 
and  not  less  than  seven  jurats.  On 
this  occasion  these  functionaries  make 
their  appearance  as  judge  andjurv — 
changing  character    with    a    facility 


whicn  must  put  any  harlequin  to  the 
blush  !*— the  witnesses  are  not  person- 
ally called — their  depositions  only  be- 
ing read — by  which  arrangement  the 
moral  effect  produced  by  hesitation, 
prevarication,  inconsistencies,  &o.,  is 
entirely  lost  upon  such  of  the  jurats 
as  may  not  have  found  it  convenient, 
to  be  present  at  the  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings, as  well  as  (what  is  more  im- 
portant) on  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
whose  presence  at  those  proceedings 
was  legally  prohibited!  As  soon  as 
the  depositions  are  finished,  and  before 
the  crown  prosecution  has  stated  its 
case,  the  defence  is  called  for,  and  is 
^  followed  by  the  speech  of  the  proou- 
reur  du  roi,  which  concludes  with  a 
suffgestiou  of  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted;  this  again  is  succeeded  by 
an  oration  from  the  other  crown  lawyer, 
the  controleur  du  roi,  who  also  sug- 
g^ests  a  penalty,  not  necessarily  the 
same  with  that  of  his  learned  col- 
league. The  bailiff  then  suras  up, 
adding,  in  like  manner,  his  individual 


estimate  of  the  punishment  merited, 
and  jurats,  in  succession,  according  to 
seniority,  publicly  state  their  respec- 
tive opinions  on  the  matter — ^both  sen- 
tence and  penalty  being  fixed  by  vote ; 
whence  it  follows  that  every  criminal 
trial  in  Guernsey  comprehends  also  an 
act  of  criminal  legislation.  We  be- 
lieve the  Guernsey  jurats  to  be  men 
of  unblemished  reputation  and  inte- 
grity; but  we  fearlessly  assert  that 
any  approximation  to  impartial  justice 
under  a  system  such  as  we  have  des- 
cribed, is  morally  impossible.  Fearful 
to  relate,  the  judgment  thus  arrived 
at,  even  if  capital,  is  **  final  and  irre- 
versible," and  may  be  executed  in- 
stanter. 

Before  passing  from  criminal  to 
civil  law,  we  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion a  strange  remnant  of  feudal 
abuses  existing  in  Guernsey  at*  this 
day — **  However  many  and  important 
the  witnesses  may  be  in  a  criminal 
case,  twelve  only  are  admitted  to  give 
evidence,  and  these  are  selected  at  the 
option  of  the  public  prosecutor  !*'  On 
a  recent  trial,  for  felony  of  an  aggra- 
vated class,  the  queen's  ^'procureur"  is 
reported  to  have  said — *'  He  was  pre- 
cluded from  bringing  forward  further 
proof  on  this  (an  essential)  point,  by 
the  law  which  forbade  the  hearing  of 
more  than  twelve  witnesses.  Had  he 
been  at  liberty  to  call  other  witnesses, 
he  could  probably  have  strengthened 
his  case."*  The  prisoners  were  acquit- 
ted ! 

With  regard  to  the  civil  jurispru- 
dence of  the  Channel  Islands,  we  can- 
not pretend  to  enter  into  any  elaborate 
details.  It  will  be  sufficient  brieflv  to 
describe  one  of  its  most  characteristic 
features — the  law  of  guarantee.  In 
Jersey  and  Guernsey,  the  transfer  of 
landed  property  is  effected  by  a  pecu- 
liar arrangement,  not  without  its  ad- 
vantages. All  such  property  is  no- 
minally valued  at  so  many  ^'  quarters 
of  wheat*' — a  quarter  being  general- 
ly assumed  to  represent  a  capital  of 
twenty  pounds,  island  currency  (equi- 
valent, in  Guernsey,  to  about  nineteen 
pounds  sterling)— or,  at  five  per  cent., 
a  rent  of  one  pound  per  annum .  Thus, 
a  piece  of  land  worth  eight  hundred 
pounds,  is  valued  at  forty  quarters, 
and  the  ordinary  mode  of  purchasing 


•  Vide  "  The  G«em8ey  Star'  Newspaper,  17th  August,  1846. 
Vol.  XXVIII— No.  168.  3  b 
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it  would  be  as  foUowg: — The  pur- 
chaser pays  to  the  seller,  as  a  sort  of 
guarantee  of  solvency,  one-fourth  of 
the  estimated  value,  two  hundred 
pounds,  in  cash;  the  remainder  is 
converted  into  a  rent-charge  on  the 
estate,  which,  in  our  supposed  case, 
will  amount  to  thirty  pounds  per  an- 
num ;  or,  in  Guernsey  phrase,  "  thirty 
quarters."  This  rent-charge  is  more 
commonly  perpetual,  but  sometimes 
specially  redeemable  by  instalments. 
In  the  former  case,  it  so  far  resembles 
ground-rents  with  us,  that  it  is  trans- 
ferable, ad  libitum,  without  any  inter- 
ference with  the  actual  tenant.  As 
soon  as  his  contract  is  completed,  the 
purchaser  holds  this  property  almost 
as  a  fee-simple ;  he  can  build  where  he 
pleases,  fell  timber,  cultivate  and  en- 
close the  land  according  to  his  will  and 
pleasure,  and  at  his  death  it  descends, 
in  conformity  with  the  island  laws,  to 
his  legal  heirs.  Sometimes  these  pur- 
chases are  effected  without  a  farthing 
of  capital  passing  between  the  parties 
— the  whole  value  of  the  land  to  be 
sold  being  converted  into  a  rent-charge. 
A  system  of  this  kind,  of  course, 
greatly  facilitates  the  acquisition  of 
property,  and  is,  in  many  respects, 
well  adapted  to  these  little  islands, 
where  capital  must  be  limited  to  a  very 
low  average —at  the  same  time  it  na- 
turally acts  as  an  incentive  to  econo- 
mical habits.  But  the  very  facility  it 
affords  necessitates  a  proportionately 
strict  check  upon  the  abuses  to  which 
it  thence  becomes  exposed.  Such  a 
check  is  easily  found  in  equable  bank- 
ruptcy laws  J  but,  unfortunately,  equity 
is  a  characteristic  entirely  foreign  to 
this  class  of  laws  in  Guernsey.  Ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  guarantee  in 
force  in  that  island,  the  whole  of  a 
man's  real  property,  including  what- 
ever portion  he  may  have  inherited, 
becomes  security  for  the  quarters  due 
on  any  separate  part,  and  this  liability 
extends,  not  only  to  what  is  actually 
in  his  possession,  but  to  all  that  which 
was  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of 
making  the  contract,  but  which  may 
since  have  passed  to  other  proprietors. 
Before  the  month  of  December,  1825, 
even  prop«rty  purchased  or  inherited 
subsequent  to  such  contract  was,  in  like 
manner,  liable,  and  this  regulation  still 
affects  all  transactions  concluded  prior 
to  that  date.  Thus  :  suppose  A.  pos- 
sesses an  estate  and  houses,  purchased 


in  1824,  and  charged  with  a  cettUR 
amount  of  perpetual  quarters.  Subse- 
quently, he  mherits  another  estate, 
which  he  disposes  of,  in  the  uaual 
manner,  to  B.,  who,  being  engaged  in 
business,  invests  capital  thereon,  in  the 
form,  say,  of  a  factory,  flour-mill,  &a, 
according  to  his  specific  occupation^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  estate  origin- 
ally purchased  by  A.  deteriorates ;  the 
houses  on  it  fall  into  decay,  and  inci- 
dental causes  diminish  the  value  of  the 
land,  which  value,  if  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town,  is  probably  an  arti- 
ficial one.  A.  by  this  time  is  defunct — 
the  deteriorated  estate  has  been  divided 
among  his  children,  and  the  least  pro- 
vident of  these  suddenly  becomes  bank- 
rupt. Upon  this  the  original  possessor 
makes  what  is  called  a  saisie  upon  the 
property,  including  not  only  that  of 
all  the  brothers,  but  also  the  estate  in 
the  hand  of  our  manufacturing  friend 
B.,  who,  like  the  others,  is  liable  to  be 
entirely  ejected  (without  receiving  one 
farthing  compensation  for  all  the  capi- 
tal he  has  laid  out),  unless  he  consent 
to  take  the  bankrupt's  estate,  together 
with  all  the  debts  charged  against  it, 
and  continue  the  payment  of  Sue  quar- 
ters due  thereon.  The  liability  in 
which  B.  stands  is  termed  the ''garande 
indirecte,"  while  that  of  the  brothers,  or 
co-heirs,  is  the  "garan tie  immediate** — 
the  distinction  being  so  far  in  fk^our 
of  the  former,  that  he  can  only  be 
called  upon  to  abandon  the  projperty 
actually  purchased  firom  A.  (with,  how- 
ever, all  his  own  improvements),  while 
the  latter  are  liable  in  all  their  real 
property,  even  that  inherited  from  a 
different  line !  When  a  saisie  has  been 
made,  the  detaining  creditor  most 
give  public  notice  that  those  having 
demands  against  the  bankrupt's  estate 
are  to  register  their  claims,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture,  before  a  certain  day.  The 
creditors  are  classified  according  to 
the  date  of  registry;  those  entered 
before  the  saisie  having  the  priority  of 
clum  to  those  entered  subsequently, 
which  last  are  all  regarded  as  '^m 
parity  of  rights."  As  soon  as  the  re- 
gistry is  closed,  each  of  the  creditors 
in  turn,  beginning  with  the  last  regis- 
tered, is  summoned  either  to  take  the 
bankrupt's  estate  and  pay  off  all  the 
debts  recorded  against  It,  prior  to  his 
own,  or  to  abandon,  entirely  and  for 
ever,  bis  individual  claim.  A  moment's 
consideration  of  this  system  will  show 
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that  it  is  one  fovourable  to  the  rich, 
bat  directly  adverse  to  the  poor*  cre- 
ditor— ^in  other  words,  that  it  is  emi- 
nently unjust.  A  bankrupt's  estate 
18,  almost  of  necessity,  encumbered 
beyond  its  value:  the  creditors,  there- 
fore, at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  are 
pretty  sure  to  find  the  debts  above 
them  heavier  than  the  sum  they  could 
hope  to  realize  in  constituting  them- 
selves (as  is  the  technical  phrase) 
saises  proprietaires.  Although  the 
surrender  of  their  claims  may  bring 
them  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  still  this 
must  be  preferred  to  the  certain  de- 

^  struction  which  the  assumption  of  all 
the  insolvent's  responsibilities  would 
bring  with  it.  In  this  way  the  claims 
are,  one  after  the  other,  wiped  off, 
until  only  so  many  remain  as  may 
leave  a  fair  chance  of  benefit  to  the 
accepting  creditor.  At  this  stage, 
however,  other  considerations  present 
themselves  to  diminish  the  number  of 
competitors :  the  estate  is  deteriorated 
by  neglect,  and  the  buildings  upon  it 
(some  of  them  perhaps  factories)  are 
fallen  into  decay;  its  value  is  thus 
rendered  relative  instead  of  absolute : 
to  the  small  capitalist  it  were  an  em- 
barrassment and  a  risk  ;  to  the  large, 
a  fine  field  of  speculation,  a  certain 

*  source  of  wealth.  The  small  capitalist 
must  therefore  yield ;  and  this  wise 
and  beneficent  process  concludes  with 
filling  the  pockets  of  the  wealthiest 
creditor, and  sending  the  poor  "empty 
away!"t 

It  were  endless  to  detail  the  abuse 
within  abuse  to  which  this  grand  abuse 
g^ves  rise :  its  effect,  as  viewed  by  the 
political  economist,  is  too  obvious  to 
need  indication.  But  reviewing  the 
facts  we  have  just  given,  and  recol- 
lecting that  they  have  been  in  undis- 
turbed operation  for  centuries,  we  can- 
not help  recording  it  as  our  opinion, 
,  that  the  **  Deliberative  States "  of 
Guernsey,  in  solemnly  declaring  that 
**  the  institutions  of  the  island  present 
the  means  of  effecting  such  social 
amendments  as  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  required,"  passed  a  satire  up- 
^  on  themselves,  exceeding  in  severity 
anything  even  "Junius"  could  have 
uttered ! 


Such  are,  in  brief  and  imperfect  out- 
line, the  characteristic  features  of  the 
social  and  of  the  political  condition  of 
Guernsey.  That  in  both  there  is  much 
room  for  beneficial  change,  can  scarcely 
be  disputed,  and  is  not  disputed  by  the 
more  intelligent  of  the  islanders  them- 
selves. The  means  of  effecting  such  a 
change  are  easily  pointed  out,  as  a 
generality  ;  but  to  determine  them  in 
detail  would  require  infinitely  more 
space,  wisdom,  and  experience  than 
we  can  lay  claim  to.  In  general  terms, 
then,  the  root  of  the  evil  seems  to  lie 
in  one  comprehensive  fact — the  political 
isolation  in  which  these  islands  (for  our 
remarks  apply,  with  at  least  equal  force, 
to  Jersey  also)  are  placed  with  respect 
to  the  world  around  them.  Having  no 
points  of  contact,  no  community  of  in- 
terests, with  any  power  playing  a  part 
in  the  grand  dramaof  modern  history; 
the  forward  movement  of  Europe  has 
left  them  centuries  behind,  where  they 
still  remain  lazily  becalmed  in  the  mud- 
dy waters  of  the  middle  ages.  Their 
narrow  limits  have  afforded  no  room 
for  internal  expansion,  neither  could 
any  germ  of  progress  find  nutriment 
amid  such  poverty  of  assimilatory  ele- 
ments. The  truth  of  this  position  no 
calm  observer  can  dispute :  nearly  all 
that  is  good  and  well-ordered  in  the 
Channel  Islands  is  directly  traceable  to 
the  influence  of  England,  while  all  that 
is  bad  may  as  easily  be  deduced  from 
indigenous  causes.  But  this  English 
influence  ia,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, broken  and  superficial ;  it  has 
to  penetrate  through  a  dense  fog  of  er- 
ror and  prejudice,  in  many  pomts  ut- 
terly impervious,  everywhere  dimming 
and  distorting  its  beneficent  rays.  It 
follows,  clearly,  that  all  remedial  mea- 
sures must  direct  themselves  to  doing 
away  with  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
obstacles  to  this  influence.  As  the 
Channel  Islands  are  not  colonies — ^not 
children  educated  under  the  immediate 
action  of  the  mother — although  placed 
in  a  precisely  similar  dependence — 
England  should  endeavour  to  supply  a 
substitute  for  the  force  of  such  blood 
relationship.  She  should  attach  them 
to  herself,  not  alone  by  dependency 
and  steam  intercourse,  but  by  actual 


*  A  general  characteristic,  be  it  remarked,  of  feudalism  and  all  its  remnants, 
both  in  Guernsey  and  elsewhere. 

t  Authorities— -Warburton's  **  Treatise  on  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  Guernsey," 
ad  loc, ;  Duncan's  History,  section  *' Constitution ;"  and  **  Essay  on  Laws  of 
Real  Property  in  Guernsey,'*  by  P.  Jeremie,  Advocate.  ^  . 
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graft  and  assimilatioiii  transfusing  in- 
to them  A  portion  of  her  own  system^ 
nervous,  venous,  and  arterial.  In 
other  words,  she  should  establish  be- 
between  herself  and  them  a  political 
and  judicial,  instead  of  a  simply  seig' 
neural  connexion.*  How  this  is  to  be 
done,  is  a  question  onlv  resolvable  by 
the  practical  jurist  and  legislator;  even 
did  our  vanity  suffice  to  lead  us  into 
suggestions  on  the  subject,  the  fact 
that  while  we  write,  a  government 
commission  is  actually  sitting  on  the 
criminal  law  of  the  islands,  and  will 
certainly  be  succeeded  by  a  similar  in- 
quest upon  the  civil  law  also,  would 
effectually  check  its  presumptton. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  to  which, 
as  it  scarcely  seems  to  come  within  the 
exact  province  of  either  of  these  com- 
missions, we  will  venture  briefly  to  ad- 
vert. This  is,  the  singular  inconsis- 
tency of  permitting  French  to  remain 
the  legalized  national  language  of  Jer- 
sey and  Guernsev.  We  have  already 
recorded  our  belief  that,  in  the  latter 
island  at  least,  this  language  has  com- 
pletely lost  all  elements  of  vitality. 
Among  the  wealthier  classes  its  use  is 
altogether  exploded,  and  English  may 
certainly  be  regarded  as  the  favourite 
with  almost  the  entire  population  of 
St.  Peter's  Port — a  population  con- 
stituting two-thirds  of  the  whole 
island.  The  patois  prevalent  among 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts is  (as  we  before  stated)  con- 
stantly recruiting  itself  from  the  Eng- 
lish, instead  of  from  the  French — a  fact 
whose  significance  has  been  already 
pointed  out.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  language  in  which  all  judicial 
and  legislative  proceedmgs  are  carried 
on,  is  the  language  of  the  uneducated 
minority.  Apart  from  the  deterio- 
rating social  influences  hence  spring- 
ingt — influences  affecting  the  legal 
profession,  the  state  of  agriculture, 
and  the  education  and  ideas  of  the 
poorer  orders — grave  political  consi- 
derations are  involved  in  this  fact.  The 
Channel  Islands  belong  geographically 
to  France;  it  is  the  clear  policy  of 
England,  therefore,  carefully  to  coun- 


teract the  facility  of  influence  hence 
afforded  to  that  country,  increased  a 
thousand  fold  by  identity  of  langoa^. 
Nor  let  the  apparent  insignifioance  of 
these  possessions  render  us  apathetie 
in  this  matter.  During  peace,  the 
Channel  Islands  are  indeed  of  small 
account ;  but,  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
if  captured  through  any  negligeikoe  of 
ours,  and  strongly  fortified  by  the 
French,  they  wouhi,  firom  tbetr  imiM- 
diate  neighbourbood  to  tlie  fine  faar^ 
bottrs  of  St.  Malo  and  Cherboorg^,  be 
more  than  equivalent  to  a  hostile  cImii^ 
nel  fleet,  and  might  harass  our  navy 
and  merchant  service  toan  nealeidBUe 
extent.  The  great  misefaief  done  te 
French  commerce  by  the  -Goerasey 
privateers,  fitted  out  by  indiridwak, 
daring  the  late  war,  supplies  a  crite- 
rion of  what  the  immense  resompoae  of 
an  enterprising  enemv,  with  the  pos- 
session of  these  islano^  might  aooom- 
plish  against  ourselves.  Their  intpor* 
tance  in  this  point  of  view  was  ooo^ 

{)rehended  at  a  glance  by  the  present 
ieutenant-govemor  of  Guerasej— a 
pre-eminent  master  of  military  seienee 
.-^nd  a  plan  for  their  efficient  fortifi- 
cation, which  may,  we  trust,  be  adDpt> 
ed,  at  least  to  some  extent,  has  been 
laid  by  him  before  government.  Bot 
this  is  not  the  only  subject  on  wfaldi 
that  distinguished  officer  has  proTided 
for  the  wdl  being  of  the  Channel  la- 
lands.  General  Napier's  intellect  is 
not  great  on  one  side  only;  his  keen 
judgment  has  penetrated  the  sooiBi  no 
less  rapidly  than  the  milifauy  defieots 
of  the  government  entrusted  to  lakm^ 
and  it  is  through  his  persevering  re- 
presentations that  the  Home  Office  has 
been  induced  to  appoint  the  comnussioBs 
already  spoken  of.  Thus  the  man 
whom  a  prejudiced  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  Guernsey  love  to  abuse, 
like  children  who  revile  the  chasten- 
ing  hand  which  secures  their  fhtnre 
welfare,  is  actually  the  prime  instiga- 
tor of  all  the  coming  reforms  whieh, 
with  wiser  laws  and  purer  justice,  must 
tend  to  spread  increased  civilisation, 
wealth,  and  happiness,  among  them! 


*  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Channel  Islands  ought  to  be  entirely  incorpo- 
rated into  our  political  system — some  concessions  must,  of  course,  be  made  to  the 
long-existing  customs  and  prejudices  of  the  islanders. 

t  Let  us  not  be  supposed  to  imply  that  there  is  any  French  feeling  in  those  is- 
lands— the  contrary  is  the  case. 
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THE   BLACK  PROPHET — A   TALE  OF  IRISH   FAMINE. 


BY  VILLZAM  CABLBTON. 


GRAFTER  XX1X..~A  PICTURE  FOR  THE  PRESENT— ^ARAH  BREAKS  HSR  WORD. 


The  gray  of  a  cold  frosty  morning 
hud  b^un  to  dftwn^  and  the  angry  red 
of  the  eastern  sky  gradtially  to  change 
into  that  dim  hot  darkening  aspect 
which  marks  a  coming  tempest  of 
snow,  when  the  parish  priest,  the  Rev. 
Father  Hanratty,  accompanied  by 
NeUy  M'Gowan,  passed  along  the 
Ballynafiul  road»  on  their  way  to  the 
Grange,  for  the  purpose  of  naving  a 
oommunication  with  Charley  Hanlon. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  to 
describe  a  morning  more  stroi^ly 
marked  than  the  one  in  question,  by 
that  ccdd  aBd  shivering  impression  of 
utter  misery  whieh  it  is  calculated  to 
leave  on  any  mind,  especially  when  as- 
sociated with  the  sufferings  of  our  peo- 
I^e.  The  breeze  was  keen  and  so 
cutting,  that  one  felt  as  if  that  part 
of  the  person  exposed  to  it,  had  under- 
gone tae  prooess  of  excoriation,  and 
when  a  stronger  blast  than  usual  swept 
over  the  naked  and  desolate-looking 
fielcb,  its  influence  actually  benumbed 
4he  joints,  and  penetrated  the  whole 
system  with  a  sensation  that  made  one 
imagine  the  very  mavrow  within  the 
bones  was  frozen.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  beyond  the  miserable  shed 
where  Sarah,  in  the  rapid  prostration 
ef  typhus,  had  been  forced  to  take 
shelter,  when,  on  passing  a  wretched 
oabin  by  the  road  side,  which,  from  its 
open  door  and  ruinous  windows,  had 
all  the  appearance  of  being  uninha- 
bited, they  heard  the  meanings  of 
aome  unhappy  individual  within,  ac- 
companied, as  it  were,  with  something 
like  the  low,  feeble  wail  of  an  infant. 

**  Ah,"  said  the  worthy  priest, "  this, 
I  fear,  is  another  of  these  awful  cases 
of  desertion  and  death  that  are  too 
common  in  this  terrible  and  scourging 
visitation.  We  must  not  pass  here 
without  seeing  what  is  the  matter, 
and  rendering  such  assistance  as  we 
can." 

"  Wid  the  help  o*  God,  my  foot 
won*t  cross  the  threshel,"  repUed 
Nelly — **  I  know  it's   the  sickness — 


God  keep  it  from  us  I — an'  I  won't  put 
myself  in  the  way  of  it." 

''Don't  profane  the  name  of  the 
Almighty,  you  wretched  woman,"  re- 
plied the  priest,  alighting  from  hb 
horse,  "  it  is  always  his  will  and  wish, 
that  in  such  trials  as  these  you  should 
do  whatever  you  can  for  your  sufferii^ 
fellow-creatures." 

"But  if  I  should  catch  it,"  the 
other  replied,  ''what  'ud  become  o' 
me  ?  might  n't  I  be  as  bad  as  they  are 
in  there ;  an'  may  be  in  the  same 
place  too  ;  an'  God  knows  I'm  not  fit 
to  die." 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  said  the 
priest,  "  until  I  enter  the  house,  and 
if  your  assistance  should  be  necessary, 
1  shall  command  you  to  come  in." 

"  Well,  if  you  ordher  me,"  replied 
the  superstitious  creature,  "  that 
changes  the  case.  I'll  be  then  undher 
obadience  to  my  clargy." 

"  If  you  had  better  observed  the 
precepts  of  your  religion,  and  the  in- 
junctions of  your  clergy,  wretched 
woman,  you  would  not  be  the  vile 
creature  you  are  to-day,"  he  replied, 
as  he  hooked  his  horse's  bridle  upon  a 
staple  in  the  door-post,  and  entered 
tho  cabin. 

"  Oh,  merciful  Father,  support  me  I " 
he  exclaimed ;  "  what  a  sight  is  here  I 
Come  in  at  once,"  he  added,  address- 
ing himself  to  Nelly ;  "  and  if  you 
have  a  woman's  heart  within  you,  aid 
me  in  trying  what  can  be  done." 

Awed  by  his  words,  but  with  timi- 
dity and  reluctance,  she  approached 
the  scene  of  appalling  misery  which 
there  lay  before  them.  But  how  shall 
we  describe  it  ?  The  cabin  in  which 
they  stood  had  been  evidently  for  some 
time  deserted,  a  proof  that  its  former 
humble  inmates  had  been  all  swept  off 
by  typhus  ;  for  in  these  peculiar  and 
not  uncommon  cases,  no  other  family 
would  occupy  the  house  thus  left  deso- 
late, so  that  the  cause  of  its  desertion 
was  easily  understood.  The  floor  was 
strewed  in  some   places  with   little 
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stopples  of  rotten  thatch,  evidently 
blown  in  by  the  wind  of  the  previous 
night ;  the  cheerless  fire-place  was 
covered  with  clots  of  soot,  and  the 
floor  was  all  spattered  over  with  the 
black  shining  moistnrey  called  soot- 
dropSy  which  want  of  heat  and  habita- 
tion caused  to  fall  from  the  roof.  The 
cold,  strong  blast,  too,  from  time  to 
time,  rushed  in  with  wild  moans  of 
desolation,  that  rose  and  fell  in  almost 
supernatural  tones,  and  swept  the 
dead  ashes  and  soot  firom  the  fire- 
place, and  the  rotten  thatch  from 
the  floor,  in  little  eddies  that  spun 
about  until  they  had  got  into  some 
nook  or  corner  where  the  fieroer 
strength  of  the  blast  could  not  reach 
them.  Stretched  out  in  this  wretched 
«nd  abandoned  hut,  lay  before  the 
good  priest  and  his  companion,  agp*oup 
of  misery,  consisting  of  both  the  dying 
aad  the  dead — ^to  wit,  a  mother  and 
her  three  children*  Over  in  the  cor- 
ner, on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  fire* 
place,  the  unhappy  and  perishing  crea- 
ture lay,  divided,  or  rather  torn  asun- 
der,, as  it  were,  by  the  rival  claims  of 
affection.  Lying  close  to  her  cold  and 
shivering  breast  was  an  mfant  of  about 
six  months  old,  striving  feebly,  from 
time  to  time)  to  draw  from  that  na- 
tural source  of  affection  the  sustenance 
which  had  been  dried  up  by  chilling 
misery  and  want.  Beside  her,  on  the 
left,  lay  a  boy— 4i  pale,  emaciated  boy— 
about  eight  years  old,  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, with  the  exception  that,  ever 
and  anon,  he  turned  round  his  heavy 
blue  eyes,  as  if  to  ask  some  comfort  or 
aid,  or  even  some  notice  from  his  unfor- 
tunate mother,  who,  as  if  conscious  of 
these  affectionate  supplications,  pressed 
his  wan  cheek  tenderly  with  her  fiiv- 
gers,  to  intimate  to  him  that,  as  far 
as  she  could,  she  responded  to,  and 
acknowledged  these  last  entreaties  of 
the  heart ;  whilst,  again,  she  felt  her 
affections  called  upon  by  the  i^>parent- 
ly  dying  struggles  of  the  inmit  tha,t 
was,  in  reality,  fast  perishing  at  the  now 
exhausted  fountain  of  its  life.  Be* 
tween  these  two  claimants  was  the 
breaking  heart  of  the  woeful  mother 
divided,  but  the  alternations  of  her 
love  seemed  now  almost  wrought  up 
to  the  last  terrible  agonies  of  mere 
animal  instinct,  when  the  sufferings 
are  strong  in  proportion  to  that  debi- 
lity of  reason  which  supervenes  in 
such  deaths  as  arise  from  famine,  or 


under  those  feelings  of  indescribable  . 
torture  which  tore  her  affection^  as 
it  were,  to  pieces,  and  paralysed  her 
higher  powers  of  moral  suffering. 
Beyond  the  infant  again,  and  next  the 
wall,  lay  a  girl,  it  might  be  about 
eleven,  stretched,  as  if  in  sleep,  and 
apparently  in  a  state  of  composure 
that  struck  one  forcibly,  when  con- 
trasted, from  its  utter  stillness,  with 
the  yet  living  agonies  by  whidi  she 
was  surrounded.  It  was  evident  finom 
the  decency  with  which  the  girl's  thin 
scanty  covering  was  arranged,  and  the 
emaciated  arms  placed  1^  her  aidet 
that  the  poor  parent  had  endeavoured, 
as  well  as  she  could,  to  lay  her  omt ; 
and,  oh,  great  God  1  what 'a  task  for  a 
mother,  and  under  what  circumstances 
must  it  have  been  performed  I  There^ 
however,  did  the  corpse  of  this  fair 
and  unhappv  child  lie ;  her  light  and 
silken  locks  blown  about  her  still  and 
death-like  features  by  the  ruffian  blast, 
and  the  complao^cy  which  had  evi- 
dently characterised  her  countenaoee 
when  in  life,  now  stamped  by  death, 
with  the  sharp  and  worn  expression  of 
misery  and  the  grave.  Thus  sur- 
rounded lay  the  dying  mother,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  priest  bad  tid&en  is, 
at  more  than  one  view,  the  whole  ter- 
rors of  this  awful  scene,  that  he  had 
time  to  let  his  eyes  rest  upon  her  co«»- 
tenance  and  person.  When  he  did,  how- 
ever, the  history,  though  a  fearful  one^ 
was,  in  her  case,  as  indeed  in  too  many, 
legible  at  a  glance,  and  may  be  com- 
prised in  one  word — itarwOion, 

Father  Hanratty  was  a  firm-minded 
man,  with  a  somewhat  rough  manner, 
but  a  heart  natural  and  warm.  After 
looking  upon  h^  face  for  a  fiaw  mo- 
ments, he  clasped  his  hands  closely  to- 
gether, and,  turning  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  exclaimed — 

'<  Great  God,  guide  and  suf^Mrt 
me  in  this  trying  scene  1" 

And,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  wcmder- 
ed  at  that  he  uttered  sudi  an  exclama- 
tion. There  lav  in  Uie  woman's  eyes 
—between  her  knit  and  painful  eye- 
brows, over  her  shrunk  upper  fore- 
head, upon  her  sharp  cheek-bones,  and 
along  the  ridge  of  her  thin,  wasted 
nose— there  lay  upon  her  skeleton 
arms,  pointed  elbows,  and  long-jointed 
fingers,  a  frightful  expression,  at  once 
uniform  and  varied,  that  ^K)ke  of 
gaunt  and  yellow  famine  in  all  its 
most  hideous  horrors.     Her  ey^MiHs 
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protruded  even  to  sharpness^  and  as 
she  glared  about  her  with  a  half  con- 
scious, and  half  instinctive  look>  there 
seeoied  a  fierce  demand  in  her  eye  that 
would  have  been  painfull  were  it  not 
that  it  was  occasionally  tamed  down 
into  something  mournful  and  implor- 
ing by  a  recollection  of  the  helpless 
beings  that  were  about  her.  Stripped, 
as  she  then  was,  of  all  that  civilized 
society  presents  to  a  human  being  on 
the  bed  of  death — without  friends,  aid 
of  any  land,  comfort,  sympathy,  or  the 
cons<dations  of  religion— she  might  be 
trulv  said  to  have  sunk  to  the  mere 
oonoitiou  of  animal  life — whose  uncon- 
trollable impulses  had  thus  left  their 
startling  and  savage  impress  upon  her 
countenance,  unless,  as  we  have  said* 
when  the  faint  dawn  of  consciousness 
threw  a  softer  and  more  human  light 
into  her  wild  features. 

"  In  the  name  and  in  the  spirit  of 
God's  mercy,"  asked  the  priest,  **  and 
if  you  have  the  use  of  your  tongue 
or  Yoic^  tell  me  what  tne  matter  is 
with  you  or  your  children  ?  Is  it  sick- 
ness or  starvation  ?" 

The  sound  of  a  human  voice  appear- 
ed to  arrest  her  attention,  and  rouse 
her  a  little.  She  paused,  as  it  were, 
from  her  sufferings,  and  looked  first 
at  the  priest^  and  then  at  his  compa- 
nion— but  she  spoVe  not.  He  then 
reoeated  the  question,  and  after  a  little 
delay  he  saw  that  her  lips  moved. 

''  She  is  striving  to  speak,'*  said  he, 
"  but  cannot.     I  will  stoop  to  her." 

He  repeated  the  question  a  third 
time^  and,  stooping  so  as  to  bring  his 
ear  near  her  mouth,  he  could  catch, 
expressed  very  feebly  and  indistmctly, 
the  word — hunger.  She  then  made  an 
effort,  and  bent  down  her  mouth  to  the 
infant  which  now  lay  still  at  her  breast. 
She  felt  for  its  little  heart,  she  felt  its 
little  lips — but  they  were  now  chill 
and  motionless ;  its  little  hands  had 
ceased  to  gather  any  longer  around 
her  breast ;  it  was  cold — ^it  was  breath- 
less—it was  dead  1  Her  countenance 
now  underwent  a  singular  and  touch- 
ing chanffe— a  kind  of  solemn  joy— a 
sorrowful  serenity  was  diffused  over  it. 
She  seemed  to  remember  their  posi- 
tion, and  was  in  the  act,  after  having 
raised  her  eyea  to  heaven,  of  putting 
round  her  hand  to  feel  for  the  boy  who 
lay  on  the  other  side,  when  she  was 
sdzed  with  a  abort  and  rather  feeble 
spasm,  and,  laying  down  her  head  in 


its  original  position  between  her  chil- 
dren, she  was  at  last  freed  from  life 
and  all  the  sufferings  which  its  gloomy 
lot  had  inflicted  upon  her  and  those 
whom  she  loved. 

The  priest,  seeing  that  she  was 
dead,  offered  up  a  short  but  earnest 
prayer  for  the  repose  of  her  soub  after 
which  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
boy. 

**  The  question  now  is,"  he  observed 
to  his  companion,  '^  can  we  save  this 
poor  but  interesting  child?'* 

<<  1  hardly  think  it  possible,"  she  re- 
plied; "doesn't  your  reverence  see 
that  death's  workin'  at  him — and  an 
aisey  job  he'll  have  of  the  poor  thing 
now." 

'^  Hunger  and  cold  have  here  done 
awful  work,"  said  Father  Hanratty, 
**  as  they  have  and  will  in  many  other 
conditions  similar  to  this.  I  shall 
mount  mv  horse,  and  if  you  lift  the 
poor  child  up,  I  will  wrap  him  as  well 
as  I  can  in  my  great  coat,"— which,  by 
the  way,  he  stripped  off  him  as  he 
spoke.  He  then  folded  it  round  the 
boy,  and  putting  him  into  Nelly's  arms, 
was  about  to  leave  the  cabin,  when  the 
child,  looking  around  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  upon  his  mother,  made 
a  faint  struggle  to  get  back. 

'<  What  IS  it,  asthore?"  asked  the 
woman  ;  "  what  is  it  you  want  ?" 

*'  Lave  me  wid  my  mother,"  he  said; 
'<  let  me  ^o  to  her ;  mv  poor  father's 
dead,  an' left  us— oh  I  let  me  stay  wid 
her." 

The  poor  boy's  voice  was  so  low 
and  feeble,  that  it  was  with  difilculty 
she  heard  the  words,  which  she  repeat- 
ed to  the  priest. 

«« Dear  child,"  said  the  latter,  "  we 
are  bringing  you  to  where  you  will  get 
food  and  drink,  and  a  warm  bed  to  go 
to,  and  yon  will  get  better,  I  hope." 

And  as  he  took  the  helpless  and  in- 
nocent sufferer  into  his  arms,  after 
having  fixed  himself  in  the  saddle^  the 
tears  of  stroi^  compassion  ran  down 
his  cheeks. 

<'  He  is  as  light  as  a  feather,  poor 
thing,"  exclaimed  the  kind-hearted 
man ;  ''but  I  trust  in  heaven  we  may 
save  him  yet." 

And  they  immediately  hurried  on- 
ward to  the  next  house,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  that  of  our  friend  Jerry 
Sullivan,  to  the  care  of  whose  humane 
and  affectbnate  fiunily  they  consigned 
him. 
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We  cannot  dwell  here  uponr  that 
whi(^  every  reader  can  anticipate  ;  it 
ia  enough  to  aay  that  the  hoy  wkh 
care  recovered^  auid  that  his  unfortu- 
nate mother  with  her  two  children 
received  an  humhle  grave  in  the  near- 
est churchyard,  hejond  the  reach  of 
the  storms  and  miseries  of  life  for 
ever. 

On  reaching  the  Grange^  or  rather 
the  house  now  ocoopied  hy  widow  Han- 
lon^  the  priest  having  sent  for  Charley, 
into  whose  confidence  he  had  for  some 
time  been  admitted,  had  a  private  con- 
ference, of  considerable  length,  with 
him  and  the  pedlar ;  after  which,  Nelly 
was  called  m,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
make  some  disclosure  connected  with 
the  subject  they  were  discussing.  A 
deep  gloom,  however,  rested  upon  both 
Hanlon  and  the  pedlar ;  and  it  was 
sufficiently  evident  that  whatever  the 
import  of  Nelly  M'Gowan*8  communi- 
cation may  have  been,  it  was  not  of  so 
cheering  a  nature  as  to  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  widow  Hanlon,  and  the 
party  for  which  she  had  been  sent. 
Father  Hanratty  having  left  them,  they 
took  an  early  breakfast,  and  proceeded 
to  Ballynafail— which  we  choose  to  de- 
signate as  the  assize  town — in  order  to 
watch,  with  disappointed  and  heavy 
hearts,  the  trial  or  Condy  Dalton,  in 
whose  fate  they  felt  a  deeper  interest 
than  the  reader  might  suppose. 

All  the  parties  attended,  the  Prophet 
among  the  rest ;  and  it  might  have 
been  observed*  that  his  countenance 
was  marked  by  an  expression  of  pecu- 
liar determination.  His  brow  was,  if 
possible,  darker  than  usual ;  his  eye 
was  quicker  and  more  circumspect; 
but  his  complexion,  notwithstanding 
this,  was  not  merely  pale,  but  abso- 
lutely white  as  ashes.  The  morn- 
ing came,  however,  and  the  assizes 
were  opened  with  the  usual  formalities. 
The  judge's  charge  to  the  grand  jury, 
in  consequence  of  the  famine  outrages 
which  had  taken  place  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, was  unusually  long ;  nor  was  the 
**  King  against  Hajuon,*'  for  the  miurder 
of  Sullivan,  left  without  due  advice  and 
comment.  In  this  way  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  day  passed.  At  length 
a  trial  for  horse-stealing  came  on,  but 
closed  too  late  to  allow  them  to  think 
of  commencing  any  other  case  during 
that  day ;  and,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, that  of  Condy  Dalton  was 
postponed  until  the  next  morning. 


It  is  an  tmpreeBt¥e  thtngyiaBil  ttb 
the  mind  with  a  reverend  nne  of  tin 
wisdom  mantteted  by  an  ovn^ndiog 
Providenoe,  to  reflect  vpoa  the  wa»- 
drous  Doanner  in  whkh  the  iaflsenee 
of  slight  inotdents  tamade  io  ^nstrate 
the  subtlesi  ^ksigna  of  iumu  in^e- 
nuity,  and  vindioate  the  justioe  ef  the 
AUnighty  in  the  ^es  of  bis  creatves, 
sometimes  for  the  reward  of  the  jvt, 
and  as  often  for  the  punialM&ent  of  the 
^Uty.  Had  the  trial  of  Dalton,  for 
instance,  gone  on,  as  bad  bees  aatioi- 
pated,  during  the  first  day,  it  laimpes 
eible  to  say  how  many  of  the  <^anieteri 
in  our  hiimUe  drama  n»ght  have  grie- 
vously suffered  or  esoaped  in  eonae- 
quenoe.  Atall  events  it  is  not  lil»]y  that 
Uie  following  dialogue  would  have  ever 
taken  i^ace,  or  been  made  instnnBealal 
in  working  out  purposes,  and  defeating 
plans,  wiUi  which  the  reader,  if  fae  is 
not  already,  will  very  soon  be  made 
acquainted. 

Donnel  Dhu  had  returned  from  the 
assizes,  and  was  sitting,  as  uaual,  pop- 
ing upon  the  fire,  when  he  adced  the 
old  woman  who  nursed  Samli,  if  thtfe 
had  been  any  persona  inquiring'  fur 
him  since  nightfall. 

'<  Three  or  four,"  she  replied ;  <<  but 
I  said  you  hadn't  come  hone  jet ;  ak' 
divil  a  one  o'  them  but  was  att  on  the 
same  tune,  an*  bid  rae  to  teU  ywi  that 
U  was  a  safe  nighi.** 

'*  Well,  I  hope  it  is,  Biddy,"  he  re- 
plied ;  *'  but  not  so  aide,"  he  added  to 
himself,  *^  as  I  could  wish  it  to  be^ 
How  is  Sarah?" 

<<  She's  better,"  replied  the  woman, 
''an*  was  up  to-day  for  an  hour  or 
two  ;  but  still  she's  poorly,  and  I  titiak 
her  br^  isn't  right  yet." 

"  Very  likely  it  isn't,"  said  the  Pro- 
phet. *'  But,  Biddy,  when  were  you 
at  Shanco?" 

"  Not  this  week  past." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  like  to  slip  over 
for  an  hour  or  so  now,  yon  may,  an' 
111  take  care  of  Sarah  till  you  cone 
back ;  onlv  don't  be  longer." 

''  Long  life  to  you,  C^nnd ;  throth 
an'  I  want  to  go,  if  it  was  only  to  aet 
the  little  matthera  right  for  them  poor 
orphans,  my  grandc^dre." 

«  Well,  then,  go,"  he  replied ;  "  but 
don't  be  more  than  an  hour  away, 
mind.  I'll  take  care  of  Sarah  for  you 
till  you  come  back." 

At  this  moment  a  tap  came  to  tiie 
door,  and  Donnel,  on  hearing  it,  west 
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oQt^  jnd  in  a  mimite  or  two  returned 

*^  Hurry,  Biddj ;  malce  haste,  if  you 
wish  to  go  at  all ;  but  reminder  not 
to  be  more  than  an  hour  awaj.** 

The  old  oreatture  accordingly  threw 
her  cloak  about  her,  and  toMiSb  the  best 
4il  her  way  to  see  her  grandchildren, 
both  of  whose  parents  had  been  swept 
.  off  by  the  first  deadly  ratagee  of  the 
typhus  feYsr. 

She  had  not  been  long  gone,  when 
anoth^  tap  was  given,  aiKl  Donnel,  on 
opening  the  door,  said — 

**  You  may  come  in  now  ;  she's  off 
to  Shanoo.  i  didn't  think  H  safe  that 
she  should  see  us  together  on  this  night, 
*t  all  e?ent8.  Sit  down.  This  girl's 
illness  has  nearly  spoiled  all ;  however, 
we  mdist  only  do  the  best  we  can. 
Thank  God  the  night's  dark,  that's  one 
comfort." 

"  If  we  eould'  a'  had  Dalton  found 
guilty,"  replied  Rody,  **all  would  be 
well  over  this  night,  an'  we  might  be 
on  our  way  out  o*  this  to  America ; 
but  what  'ud  you  do  wid  Sarah,  if  we 
had?  Sure  she  wouldn't  be  able  to 
thravd,  nor  she  won't,  I  doubt,  as  it 
is." 

**  Sarah,"  replied  the  Prophet,  who 
suspected  the  object  of  the  question, 
<<i8  well  fit  to  take  care  of  herself.  We 
must  only  go  without  her,  if  she's  not 
able  to  come  the  day  afther  to-morrow. 
Where  are  the  boysybr  the  Grange  f 

^  Undher  shehher  of  the  Grey  Stone, 
wiMtii^  to  start." 

"  Well,  then,  as  it  is^"  said  Bonnel, 
*f  they  know  their  business,  at  any  rate. 
The  Grange  folk  don't  expect  them 
this  week  to  come,  you  think?" 

Rody  looked  at  the  Prophet  very 
keenly,  as  he  thought  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  took  place  between  himself 
and  Charley  Himlon,  and  which,  upon 
an  [explanation  with  Donnel,  he  had 
detailed.  The  fellow,  however,  as  we 
said,  was  both  cowardly  and  suspicious, 
and  took  it  into  his  head  that  his  friend 
might  feel  cUsposed  to  play  him  a  trick, 
by  sending  him  to  conauct  the  burgla- 
ry, of  which  Hanlon  had  spoken  with 
such  startlinff  confidence — a  piece  of 
cowardice  which,  indeed,  was  com- 
pletdy  gratuitous  and  unfounded  on 
his  part ;  the  truth  being,  that  it  was 
.the  Prophet's  interest,  a^ve  all  things, 
to  keep  Rody  out  of  danger,  both  fbr 
that  worthy  individual's  sake  and  his 
own.     Rody,  we  say,  looked  at  him ; 


and  of  a  certainty  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  physiognomy  of  our  friend, 
the  Seer,  during  that  whole  day,  was 
one  from  which  no  very  hitrh  opinion 
of  his  integrity  or  good  ndth  could 
be  drawn. 

**  It's  a  very  sthrange  thing,"  replied 
Rody,  in  a  tone  of  thought  and  reflec- 
tion, ^^how  Charley  Hanlon  came  to 
know  of  this  matther  at  all." 

**  He  never  heard  a  word  of  it,"  re- 
plied  Donnel,  "barrin*  firom  yourself." 

**Prom  me!"  replied  Rody,  indig- 
nantly ;  **  what  do  you  mane  by  that  ?" 

•'  Wh^,  when  you  went  to  sound 
him,"  said  Donnel,  ^^you  let  too  much 
out ;  and  Charley  was  too  cute  not  to 
see  what  you  wor  at." 

**  All  Peasthalagh  an'  nonsense,"  re- 
turned Rody,  who,  by  the  way,  enter- 
tained a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own 
sagacity;  ''no  mortal  could  suspect 
that  there  was  a  plot  to  rob  the  house 
Arom  what  /  said;  but  hould,"  he 
added,  slapping  his  knee,  as  if  he  had 
made  a  discovery,  "wa  chorp  an*  dioual, 
but  I  have  it  all  1" 

«  What  is  it?"  said  the  Prophet, 
calmly. 

"  You  tould  the  matther  to  Sarah, 
an'  she,  by  coorse,  tould  it  to  Charley 
Hanlon,  that  she  tells  everv  thing  to." 

"  No  sich  thing,"  replied  the  other. 
''  Sarah  knows  nothing  about  the  rob- 
bery that's  to  go  on  to-night  at  the 
Grange,  but  she  did  about  the  plan 
upon  Mave  Sullivan,  and  promised  to 
help  us  in  it,  as  I  tould  you  before." 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,"  replied  Dun- 
can, «•  ril  have  nothing  to  do  wid  thig 
robbery — devil  a  thine ;  but  I'll  make 
a  bargain  wid  you — if  you  manage  the 
Grange  business,  I'll  lend  a  hand  in 
Mave  Sullivan's  affair." 

The  Prophet  looked  at  him,  fasten- 
ing his  dark  piercing  eyes  upon  his 
fiice — 

**  I  see,"  he  proceeded, "  you're  sus- 
picious  or  you're  cowardly,  or  maybe 
both ;  but  to  make  you  feel  that  I'm  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other,  and  that 
you  have  no  raison  to  be  so  either,  I 
say  rU  take  you  at  your  word.  Do 
manage  Mave  Sullivan's  business,  and 
I'll  see  what  can  be  done  with  the 
other.  An'  listen  to  me  now,  it's  our 
business,  in  case  of  a  discovery  of  the 
robbery,  to  have  Mastber  Dick's  neck 
as  f^  in  the  noose  for  Mave's  affair  as 
ours  may  be  for  the  other  thing ;  an' 
fDr  the  same  raison  you  needirt  care 
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how  far  you  drive  him.  He  doesn't 
wish  to  have  violence;  bat  do  you 
take  care  that  there  wiU  be  violence^ 
an*  then  may  be  we  may  manage  him  if 
there's  a  discovery  in  tJie  other  afi&dr." 

^'  Donnel^  you're  a  great  headjnece 
.-the  divil'a  not  so  deep  as  you  are ; 
but  as  the  most  of  them  ail  is  strangers^ 
an'  they  say  there's  two  girls  in  Sulli* 
van's  instead  o'  one>  how  will  the 
strange  boys  know  the  right  one  ?" 

<<  If  it  goes  to  that,"  said  the  Pro- 
phet>  '<  youll  know  her  by  the  clipped 
head.  The  minute  they  seize  upon 
the  girl  wiUi  the  clipped  hiod,  let  them 
make  sure  of  ker.  Poor  foolish  Tom 
Daltony  who  knows  nothing  about  our 
scheme,  thinks  the  visit  is  merely  to 
fright^i  the  Stdlivans ;  but  when  you 
get  the  girl,  let  her  be  brought  to  the 
eross-roads  of  Tulna^ert,  where  Mas- 
ther  Tom  will  have  a  chaise  wutin' 
for  her,  an'  wanst  she's  with  him  your 
care's  over.  In  the  meantime,  while 
he's  wutin'  there,  I  an'  the  others  will 
see  what  can  be  done  at  the  Grange." 

^'  But  tell  me,  Donnel ;  you  don't 
intend,  surely,  to  lave  poor  Sarah  be- 
hind us  ?" 

"  Eh  ?— Sarah  ?"  returned  the  Pro- 
phet. 

''Ay;  becaise  you  said  so  awhile 
agone." 

'<  I  know  I  siud  so  awhile  ago  ;  but 
re^ardin'  Sarah,  Rooty,  she's  the  only 
livin'  thing  on  this  earth  that  I  oare 
about  I  have  hardened  my  heart, 
thank  G«d,  agiunst  all  the  world  but 
herself;  an'  altibouglt  I  have  never 
much  showed  it  to  her,  an'  althougk 
I've  neglected  her,  an'  soanetimes 
thought  I  hated  her  for  her  mother's 
sake — well,  no  matther— she's  the  only 
thing  I  love  or  care  about  for  all  that 
Oh !  noo-go  without  Sarah—- come 
weal  come  woe— we  must  not.** 

"  Becaise," continued  Rody,  ''when 
we're  all  safe,  an'  out  o'  the  raich  o' 
danger,  I  have  a  thing  to  say  to  you 
about  Sarah." 

"  Very  weU,  Rody,"  said  the  Pro- 
phet, with  a  grim  but  bitter  smilej 
"  it'll  be  time  Plough  then.  Now,  go 
and  manage  these  fellows,  an*  see  you 
do  things  as  they  ought  to  be  done.** 

"  She's  fond  o'  Charley  Hanlon,  to 
my  own  knowledge." 

"WhoU?" 

"  Sarah ;  an'  betune  you  an*  me  it's 
not  a  Brinoge  like  him  that's  fit  for 
her.    She's  a  hasty  and  an  un«artain 


kind  of  a  g^l-— a  good  dale  wild  or  so 
— an*  it  isn't,  as  I  said,  thelikee  o'  that 
chap  that  'id  answer  her,  but  a  steady, 
experienced,  sober " 

— "  Honest  man,  Rody.  Well,  I'm 
not  in  a  laughin'  humour  now  ;  be  off, 
an'  see  that  you  do  yourself  an'  us  all 
credit" 

When  he  was  gone,  the  Prophet 
drew  a  l<Mig  breath — one,  howeTer, 
from  its  depth,  evidentlpr  indioative  fd 
any  thing  but  ease  of  mmd.  He  then 
roee,  and  was  preparing  to  go  o«t» 
when  Sarah,  who  had  only  laid  herself 
on  the  bed,  without  undressing,  got  up, 
and  approachix^g  him,  said,  in  ji  voice 
tremulous  with  weakness 

"  Father,  I  have  heard  every  word 
you  and  Rody  said." 

"  Well,"  replied  her  father,  lookup 
,at  her, "  I  supposed  as  much.  I  made 
no  secret  of  anything;  however,  keep 
to  your  bed — ^you're  not  able  to  rise 
yet" 

"Father,  I  have  diaaged  my  mind ; 
you  have  neither  my  heart  n«r  wish  in 
anything  you're  bent  on  this  xagfat" 

"  Ch^iged  your  mind  1"  replied  the 
prophet,  bitterly.  "  Ob  1  you're  a  real 
woman,  I  suppose,  like  your  mother ; 
you'll  drive  some  unfortunate  man  to 
hate  the  world  an'  all  that*sin  it  yet?" 

"  Father,  I  care  as  little  about  the 
world  as  you  do ;  but  atill  I  never  wifl 
lay  myself  out  to  do  any  thing  that's 
wrong." 

"  You  promised  to  assist  ua  then  in 
Mave  Sullivan's  businees»  for  aUthat^" 
he  replied.  "You  caa  break  your 
word,  too.     Ah  1  real  woman  itgain." 

"Sooner  than  keep  that  proius% 
father,  now,  1  would  willingly  let  the 
last  dhrop  o'  blood  out  o'  my  heart — 
my  unhappy  heart  Father,  you're 
provin'  yourself  to  be  what  I  can't 
name.  Listen  to  me — you're  on  the 
brink  o'  detraction.  Stop  in  time^ 
an'  fly,  for  there's  a  &te  over  you.  I 
drant  ^noe  I  lay  down— not  more  than 
a  cotqde  of  hours  ago— that  I  saw  the 
Tobaoco-Boz  you  were  lookin'  for,  in 
the  hands  of        " 

"  Don't  bother  or  vex  me  withyour 
d^— d  nonsense  about  dhrame^"  he  re- 
plied, in  a  loud  and  excited  vosoe. 
"  The  curse  o'  heaven  on  all  dhramw, 
an'  every  stuff  o'  the  kind.  Go  to 
bed." 

He  slapped  the  door  violent^  alter 
him,  as  he  spoke,  and  left  her  to  her 
own  meditations^ 
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TiMB  passes  now  as  it  did  on  the 
night  recorded  in  the  preoeding  chap* 
ter.  Ahout  the  hour  of  two  o'docK* 
on  that  same  night>  a  chaise  was  stand- 
ing at  the  cross  roads  of  Tolnavert, 
in  which  a  gentleman,  a  little  but  not 
much  the  worse  of  liquor,  sat  in  a 
mood  redolent  of  any  thing  but  pa- 
tience. Many  ejaculations  did  he 
ntter,  and  some  oaths,  in  consequence 
of  the  delay  of  certain  parties,  whom 
he  expected  to  meet  there.  At  length 
the  noise  of  many  feet  was  heard,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  a  body 
of  men  advanced  in  the  darkness,  one 
of  whom  approached  the  chaise,  and 
asked — 

« Is  that  Masther  Dick  ?*' 

''  Master  Dick,  sirrah  ;  no,  it's 
not.*' 

*^  Then  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take," replied  the  fellow,  who  was  a 
stranger ;  **  and  as  it's  a  runaway 
match,  by  gorra  it  would  never  do  to 
give  the  girl  to  the  wrong  person.  It 
was  Masther  Dick  that  Hanlon  desir- 
ed us  to  inquire  for." 

^*  There  is  a  mistake,  my  friend ; 
there  is— ony  name,  my  good  fellow, 
happens  to  be  Masther  Richard,  or 
rather  MiUer  Richard.  In  all  other 
respects  everything  is  right.  I  expect 
a  lady ;  and  I  am  the  gentleman,  but 
not  Master  Didc,  thougti — Richard  is 
the  correct  readiAg." 

*«Then,  sir,"  replied  the  fellow, 
''here  she  u ;"  and  whilst  speaking,  a 
horseman,  bearing  a  female  before 
him,  came  forward,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  she  was  transferred,  without 
any  apparent  resistance,  to  the  inside 
of  the  vehicle  which  awaited  her. 
This  vehicle  we  shall  now  follow. 

The  night,  as  we  said,  was  dark,  but 
it  was  also  cold  and  stormy.  The 
driver,  who  had  received  his  instruc- 
tions, proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the 
Grange ;  and  we  only  say  so  generally 
because  so  many  cross-roads  branched 
off  from  that  which  they  took,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  say  when  or  where 
Master  or  Mister  Richard  may  have 
intended  to  stop.  In  the  meantime, 
that  enterprising  and  gallant  voung 
gentleman  commenced  a  dialogue, 
somewhat  as  follows: — 

<<  My  dear  Miss  Sollivan,  I  must  be 


satisfied  that  these  fellows  have  con- 
ducted this  business  with  all  due  res- 
pect to  your  feelings.  I  hope  they 
have  not  done  anything  to  insult 
you. 

'*  lam  very  weak,"  replied  the  lady; 
"you  needn't  expect  me  to  spake  much, 
for  I'm  not  able ;  I  only  wish  I  was  in 
heaven,  or  any  where  out  of  this 
world." 

"Yon  speak  as  if  you  had  been 
agitated  or  frightened ;  but  compose 
yourself,  you  are  now  under  my  pro- 
tection at  last,  and  you  shall  want  for 
nothing  that  can  contribute  to  your 
ease  and  comfort.  Upon  my  honour-, 
upon  my  sacred  honour,  I  say — I 
would  not  have  caused  vou  even  this 
annoyance,  were  it  not  tnat  you  your- 
self expressed  a  willingness— very  na- 
tural, indeed,  considering  our  affec- 
tion— to  meet  me  here  to-night." 

"  Who  tould  you  that  I  was  willin' 
to  meet  you  ?" 

"  Who  ?  whv  who  but  our  mutual 
friend  the  Black  Prophet ;  and,  by  the 
way,  he  is  to  meet  us  at  the  Grey 
Stone  by  and  bye." 

"  He  tould  you  false,  then,"  replied 
his  companioD,  feebly. 

"  Whv,"  asked  Henderson,  « are 
you  not  here  with  your  own  consent  ?" 

**  I  am — oh,  indeed,  I  am — it's  alto- 
gether my  own  act  that  brings  me 
here-~my  own  act — an'  I  thank  God 
that  I  had  strength  for  it!" 

"  Admirable  girl  I  that  is  iust  what 
I  have  been  led  to  expect  from  you> 
and  yon  shall  not  regret  it ;  I  have,  as 
I  said,  everything  provided  that  can 
make  you  happy." 

"  Haj^y  ! — I  can't  bear  this,  sir ; 
I'm  desavin*  you — I'm  not  what  you 
think  me." 

"  You  are  ill,  I  fear,  my  dear  Miss 
Sullivan ;  the  bustle  and  disturbance 
have  agitated  you  too  much,  and  you 
are  ill." 

"You  are  speaking  truth — I  am 
very  ill,  but  I'll  soon  be  better — I'll 
soon  be  better.  She  feared  nothing 
from  me,"  added  his  companion,  in 
a  low  soliloquy ;  "  an'  could  I  let 
her  outdo  me  in  generosity  and  kind- 
ness. Is  this  fii^— is  there  fire  in 
the  coach?"  she  asked,  in  a  loud 
voioe ;  "  or  is  it  Ughtenin'  ?    Ob,  my 
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heady  my  head ;  but  it  will  soon  be 
over." 

"Compose  yourself,  I  entreat  of 
To«,  my  dearest  prl.  What!  good 
heavens,  hovr  is  this?  You  have  not 
been  ill  for  any  time  ?  Your  hand — 
pardon  me,  you  need  not  withdraw  it 
so  hastily — n  quite  burning  and  flesh'> 
less ;  what  is  wrong  ?*' 

**  Everything,  sir,  is  wrong,  unless 
that  I  am  here,  an*  that  is  as  it  ought 
to  be.     Ha,  ha  l" 

*«  Good,  my  dearest  girl — that  con- 
soles me  agzdn.  Upon  my  honour; 
the  old  Prophet  shall  not  lose  by  this  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  shall  keep  my  word 
like  a  prince,  and  at  the  Grey  Stone 
shall  he  pocket,  ere  half  an  hour,  the 
reward  of  his  allegiance  to  his  liege 
lord.  I  have  for  a  long  time  had  my 
eye  on  you.  Miss  Sullivan,  an*  when 
the  Prophet  assured  me  that  you  had 
discarded  DaltOn  for  tny  sake,  I  could 
scarcely  credit  him  until  you  con- 
ilrmed  the  delightful  fact  by  trans- 
mitting me  a  tress  of  your  beautiful 
hair." 

His  companion  made  no  reply  to 
this,  and  the  chaise  went  on  for  some 
minutes  without  any  Airther  discourse. 
Henderson  at  length  ventured  to  put 
over  his  hand  towards  the  corner  in 
which  his  companion  sat,  but  it  no 
sooner  came  in  contact  with  her  per- 
son, than  he  felt  her  shrinking,  as  it 
were,  from  his  very  touch.  With  his 
usual  complacent  confidence,  however, 
in  his  own  powers  of  attraction,  and 
strongly  impressed  besides  with  a  be- 
lief in  his  knowledge  of  the  sex,  he  at 
once  imputed  all  this  to  caprice  on 
the  behalf  of  Mave,  or  rather  to  that 
assumption  of  extreme  delicacy  which 
is  often  resorted  to,  and  over-acted, 
when  the  truthful  and  modest  principle 
from  which  it  should  originate  has 
ceased  to  exist. 

"  Well,  my  dear  girl,**  he  proceeded, 
*'l  grant  that  all  this  is  natural 
enough — quite  so — I  know  the  step 
you  have  taken  shows  great  strengtn 
of  character  ;  for  indeed  it  requires  a 
very  high  degree  of  moral  courage 
and  virtue  in  you,  to  set  society  and 
the  whole  vorld  at  perfect  defiance 
for  my  sake ;  but,  my  dearest  girl, 
don't  be  cast  down — you  are  not  alone 
in  this  heroic  sacrifice  ;  not  at  all,  be- 
lieve me.  You  are  not  the  first  who  has 
made  it  for  me;  neither,  I  trust,  shall 
you  be  the  last.  This  I  say  of  course  to 


encourage  you,  beeaose  lue^ft  tiiat  the 
step  you  hare  taken  has  aAeted  yev 
verv  much,  as  is  hafnral  it  BhouM*** 

A  low  moan,  apparently  of  gfeai 
pain,  was  the  only  reply  Hendemn 
reodved  to  tlds  eloquent  effort  at  eMP 
sedation.  The  carriag«^  again  rolM 
onward  in  sUenee,  and  na&iing^  etidd 
be  heard  but  the  sweep  of  the  storoi 
without^f)r  it  blew  violen^-'-aDd 
deep  breathings,  or  oecanonal  «ioaiii> 
ings,  ftom  his  companion  mMka. 
They  drove>  ft  might  be  fbr  a  ooaofter 
of  an  hour,  in  this  way,  when  Iieiider«> 
son  fbit  his  companion  start,  and  th* 
next  moment  her  hand  was  placed  of* 
on  his  arm.** 

**  Ha  I  ha !  my  dearest,**  tbowht  be, 
*^  I  knew,  notwithstanding  all  your 
beautiful  startlngs  and  feneingv,  that 
matters  would  come  to  thfa.  There 
is  nothing,  after  al),  like  leaving  j<m 
to  yourselves  a  little,  and  you  are  sure 
to  come  round.  My  dear  Miss  Snltt- 
ran,'*  he  added  Uoud,  <*  be  conaposed ; 
say  but  what  it  is  you  Wtth,  and  if  maa 
can  accomplish  it,  H  mtiBt  be  complied 
with,  or  procured  for  you." 

«  Then,"  sud  she,  "  if  yon  are  a 
human  being,  let  me  know  when  we 
come  to  the  Grey  Stone.** 

«*  Undoubtedly  I  shall.  The  grito 
old  Prophet  promised  to  meat  as  there; 
and,  for  a  reason  I  have,  I  know  be 
will  ke^  his  word.  We  shall  be  diere 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hear.  Bat, 
my  precious  creature,  now  that  joa 
understand  how  we  are  placed  with  re- 
lation to  each  other,  I  think  yottwigtit 
not,  and  ought  not,  object  to  allow- 
ing me  to  support  you  after  the  hr 
tigue  and  agitation  of  the  night-^eu  1 
Do  repose  your  head  upon  my  bosom, 
like  a  pretty,  trembling,  agitated  dear, 
as  you  are.'* 

*'  Hould  away  T  exclaimed  his  com- 
panion ; ''  don't  dare  to  lay  a  hand  up- 
on me.  If  your  life  is  worth  anything 
— an*  it*s  not  worth  much — ^keep  your 
distance.  You'll  find  your  misfcdee 
soon.  I  didn't  put  myself  in  year 
power  without  the  manes  of  defindin' 
myself,  and  punishin*  you,  if  yoa  shooM 
desarve  it.'* 

**  Beautiful  caprice !  Bot,  my  dear- 
est girl,  I  can  understand  it  alU—it  ia 
well  done ;  and  I  know,  besides,  that 
a  little  hysterics  will  be  necessary  ia 
their  proper  place ;  but  for  that  tou 
must  wait  till  we  get  to  oar  destina- 
tion ;  and  then  yoa  will  be  most  charm- 
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in^y  afi(9oted  with  *  fit— a  deliglitful^ 
weetf  Boft»  sobbing  fit— which  will 
render  it  necessary  for  me  to  soothe 
and  console  you  ;  to  wipe  your  lovely 
c^ea ;  and  then,  you  knowy  to  kiss  your 
delicious  lips.  All  this,  roy  darling 
girl»  will  happen  as  a  natural  conse- 
qaence,  and  in  due  time  everything 
will  be  well." 

There  was  no  reply  given  to  this  ; 
but  the  moaning  was  deeper,  and  ap« 
parently  more  mdicativ^  of  pain  and 
distress  than  before.  A  third  silenoe 
ensued,  during  which  they  arrived  at 
the  Grey  Stone,  of  whose  proximity 
the  driver  had  reoeived  orders  to  give 
them  intimation. 

**  Hallo  !"  exclaimed  Henderson, 
**  what's  the  matter  ?  Why  do  you 
stop,  my  good  fellow  ?" 

"  We  are  at  the  Grey  Stone,  your 
honour,*'  replied  the  man. 

"  Oh,  very  well  j  pull  up  a  moment,'* 
he  added.  ''  My  dear  Miss  Sullivan, 
wa  are  at  the  Grey  Stone  now,"  said 
be^  addressing  her. 

She  moaned  agam,  and  started. 

*«  Whist,"  said  she  ;  "I  don't  hear 
bis  voice." 

At  this  m<Hnent  a  man  approached 
the  driver,  and  desired  him  to  let  Mr. 
Henderson  know  that  a  person  wished 
to  speak  with  him. 

"The  female  in  the  carriage  no  soon- 
er heard  the  voice,  even  although  the 
words  were  utter^  in  whispers,  than 
she  called  out — 

^*  Father,  come  to  me — help  me 
home — I'm  dvin'I  You've  been  de- 
saved,  Mr.  Henderson,"  she  added. 
"  It  wasn't  Mave  Sullivan,  but  the 
Prophet's  own  daughter,  you  took 
away.  Blessed  be  God,  I've  saved 
her  that  disgrace.  Father,  help  me 
home  ;  I  won't  be  long  a  throuble  to 
you  now." 

"  What's  this  I"  exclaimed  Hender- 
son.    **  kte  you  not  Miss  Sullivan  ?" 

''  Am  I  in  a  dhrame,"  said  the  Pro- 
phet, approaching  the  door  of  the 
chaise;  ^'surely — ^now— what  is  it? 
It's  my  daughter's  voice  I  Is  that  Sa- 
rah, that  I  kit  in  her  bed  of  typhus  fa- 
ver  this  night  ?  Or  am  j  in  a  dhrame 
still,  I  say  ?   Sarah,  is  it  you  ?  Spake." 

^  It  is  me,  father  ;  help  roe  home. 
It  will  be  your  last  throuble  with  me, 
I  think ;  at  laste  I  hope  so — oh,  I  hope 
so!" 

**  Who  talks  about  typhus  fever  ?" 
asked  Henderson,  startmg  out  of  the 


chaise  with  alarm.  **  What  means 
thb  ?    Explain  yourself." 

**  I  can  no  more  explain  it,"  replied 
the  Prophet,  "  than  you  can.  1  left 
my  daughter  lyin'  in  a  bed  of  typhus 
faver,  not  more  than  three  or  four 
hours  aoo ;  an*,  if  I'm  to  believe  mv 
ears,  I  find  her  in  the  carriage  with 
you  now  1" 

"  I'm  here,"  she  replied;  "  help  me 
out." 

**  Oh,  I  see  it  all  now,"  observed 
Henderson,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  ag- 
gravated by  the  bitterness  of  his  dis- 
appointment— **  I  see  your  trick  ;  an' 
so,  you  old  scoundrel,  you  thought 
to  impose  your  termagant  daugh- 
ter upon  me  instead  of  Miss  Sul- 
livan, and  she  reeking  with  typhus 
fever,  too,  by  your  own  account.  For 
thb  piece  of  villany  I  shall  setde  with 
you,  however,  never  fear.  Typhus 
fever  1  Good  God  1  and  I  so  dreadfully 
afraid  of  it  all  along,  that  I  oould'nt 
bear  to  look  near  a  house  in  which  it 
was,  nor  approach  any  person  even 
recovering  out  of  i  t.  Driver,  you  may 
leave  the  girl  at  home.  As  for  me  I 
shall  not  enter  your  chaise  again,  con- 
taminated, as  it  probably  is,  with  that 
dreadful  complaint  that  is  carrying  off 
half  the  country.  Call  to  the  Grange 
in  the  morning,  and  you  shall  be 
paid.  Good  night,  you  prophetical 
old  impostor ;  I  shall  mark  you  for 
this  piece  of  villany;  you  may  rest  as- 
sured of  that.  A  pretty  trudge  I  shall 
have  to  the  Grange,  such  a  vile  and 
tempestuous  night :  but  you  shall  suf- 
fer for  it,  I  say  ag^m." 

Donnel  Dhu  was  not  merely  disap- 
pointed at  finding  Sarah  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, he  was  literally  stupified  with 
amazement,  and  could  scarcely  believe 
the  circumstances  to  be  real.  It  had 
been  agreed  between  him  and  Hender- 
son that  should  the  latter  succeed  in 
fetching  Mave  Sullivan  as  far  as  the 
Grey  Stone,  he  (the  Prophet)  should  be 
considered  to  have  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tions of  the  compact  entered  into  be- 
tween them,  and  the  wages  of  his 
iniquity  were  to  have  been  paid  him 
on  that  spot.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
therefore,  that  his  disappointment  and 
indignation  were  fully  equal  to  those 
of  Henderson  himself. 

<«  Where  am  I  to  go  now,"  asked  the 
driver. 

"To  hell,"  replied  the  Prophet, 
<'an'  you  may  bring  your  fare  with  you." 
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«« Yott  must  take  the  reins  yourself, 
then,"  replied  the  man,  **  for  I  don't 
know  the  way." 

««  Drive  across  the  rirer  here,  then," 
continued  the  other,  •«  and upthe  little 
road  to  the  cottage  on  the  right; 
yes,  to  the  right — till  wo  get  that — 
that — I  can't  find  words  to  name  her — 
into  the  house." 

A  few  minutes  brought  them  to  the 
door,  and  poor  Sarah  found  herself 
once  [more  in  her  own  cabin,  but  in 
such  a  state  as  neutralized  most  of  her 
father's  resentment.  When  the  driver 
had  gone,  Donald  came  in  again,  and 
was  about  to  wreak  upon  her  one  of 
those  fits  of  impetuous  fury,  in  which, 
it  is  true,  he  seldom  indulged,  but 
which,  when  wrought  to  a  high  state 
of  passion,  were,  indeed,  frightful. 

"Now,"  he  began,  **in  the  name 
of  all  that's"— he  paused,  however, 
for,  on  looking  closely  at  her,  there 
appeared  something  in  her  aspect 
so  utterly  subversive  of  resentment, 
that  he  felt  himself  disarmed  at  once. 
Her  face  was  pale  as  his  own,  but 
the  expression  of  it  was  so  chaste,  so 
mournful,  and  yet  so  beautiful,  that 
his  tongue  refused  its  office. 

"Sarah,"  said  he,  "what  is  the 
matther  with  you? — account  for  all 
this — I  don't  understand  it." 

She  rose  with  great  difficulty,  and, 
tottering  over  towards  him,  laid  her 
head  upon  his  bosom,  and  looking  up 
with  a  smile  of  melancholy  tenderness 
into  his  face,  burst  into  tears — 

"  Father,"  said  she,  "  it  is  not  worth 
your  while  to  be  angry  with  Sarah, 
now.  I  heard  words  from  your  lips  this 
night  that  would  make  me  forgive  you 
a  thousand  crimes.  I  heard  you  say 
that  you  loved  me — loved  me  betther 
,  than  anything  else  in  this  world.  I'm 
glad  1  know  it,  for  that  will  be  all  the 
consolation  I  will  have  on  my  bed  of 
death — an'  there  it  is,  father,"  she 
said,  pointing  to  that  which  she  always 
occupied  ;  "  help  me  over  to  it  now, 
for  I  feel  that  I  will  never  rise  from 
it  more." 

Her  father  spoke  not,  but  assisted 
her  to  the  bed  from  which  the  old 
nurse,  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  it,  now 
arose.  He  then  went  into  the  open 
air  for  a  few  minutes,  but  soon  re- 
turned, and  going  over  to  the  bed- 
side where  she  lay,  he  looked  upon 
her  long  and  earnestly. 

"  Father,"  said  she,  "  I  only  did  my 


duty  this  night  I  knew^  indeed,  I 
would  never  recorer  it — ^bnt  then  she 
risked  her  Ufe  for  me,  an'  why  shouldn't 
I  do  as  much  for  her  ?" 

The  Prophet  still  looked  upon  her, 
but  spoke  not  a  word ;  his  lips  were 
closely  compressed,  his  hands  tightly 
clasped,  and  his  piercing  eyes  almost 
immoveable.  Minute  after  minute 
thus  passed,  until  nearly  half  an  hoar 
had  elapsed,  and  Sarah,  dreadfully  ex. 
hausted  by  what  she  had  undergone, 
found  her  eyes  beginning  to  close  in 
an  unsettled  and  feverish  slumber.  At 
length,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  Yoice 
which  breathed  of  tenderness  itself— 

**  Sleep,  dear  Sarahs-dear  Sarah, 
sleep" 

She  apparently  was  asleep,  but  not  so 
as  to  be  altogether  unconscious  of  his 
words,  for,  in  spite  of  illness  and  fiu 
tigue,  a  sweet  and  serene  smile  stole 
gently  over  her  pale  face — rested  on 
it  for  a  little,  and,  again,  gradually, 
and  with  a  mournful  placidity,  died 
away.  Her  father  sighed  deeply,  and, 
turninff  from  the  bedside,  said — 

"  It  IS  useless  to  ask  her  anything  this 
night,  Biddy.  Can  you  tefl  rae  what 
became  of  her,  or  how  she  got  out  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  sorra  word,"  replied  the 
old  woman ;  "  I'm  sure  sich  a  start  was 
never  taken  out  o'  mortal  as  I  pot 
when  I  came  here,  and  found  Ler 
gone.  I  searched  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  no  use — devil  a  sow!  seen 
her — so,  after  trottin  here  an*  there, 
an'  up  an*  down,  I  came  in  not  able  to 
mark  the  ground,  and  laid  myself  down 
on  the  bed,  where  I  fell  asleep  till -you 
an'  she  came  back  ;  but  where,  in  the 
name  of  all  that's  wonderful,  was 
she?" 

Donnel  sat  down  in  silence,  and  the 
crone  saw  that  he  was  in  no  mood  for 
answering  questions,  or  entering  into 
conversation  ;  she  accordingly  clapped 
herself  on  her  hunkers,  and  com* 
menced  sucking  her  dudeen,  without 
at  all  seeming  to  expect  a  reply. 

We,  however,  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  the  historian*s  privilege,  in  order 
to  acquaint  our  readers,  very  briefly, 
with  that,  of  which  we  presume,  so 
far  as  Sarah  is  concerned,  they  can 
scarcely  plead  ignorance.  Having 
heard  the  conversation  between  Rody 
Dancan  and  her  father,  which  satis- 
fied her  that  the  plot  for  taking  away 
Mave  Sullivan  was  to  be  brought 
about  that  very  night,    Sarah,    with 
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her  usual  energy  and  disregard  for 
herself^  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to 
save  her  generous  rivals  for  we  must 
here  acquaint  our  readers  that  during 
the  progress  of  her  convalescence^  she 
had  been  able  to  bring  to  her  recollec- 
tion the  presence  of  Mave  Sullivan  in 
the  shed,  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
She  did  not^  however,  depend  upon 
her  own  memory  or  impressions  for 
this,  but  made  inquiries  from  her 
nurse,  who,  in  common  with  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  had  heard  of  Mave*s 
humanity  and  attention  towards  her, 
to  which,  it  was  well  known,  she  owed 
her  life.  The  generous  girl,  there- 
fore, filled  with  remorse  at  having,  for 
one  moment,  contemplated  any  act  of 
injury  towards  Mave,  now  determined 
to  save  her  from  the  impending  dan- 

fer,  or  lose  her  life  in  the  attempt, 
low  she  won  her  way  in  such  an  en- 
feebled state  of  health,  and  on  such  a 
night,  cannot  now  be  known ;  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  say,  that  she  ar- 
rived only  a  few  minutes  before  the 
attack  was  made  upon  Sullivan's  house, 
and  just  in  time  to  have  Mave  and  her 
cousin  each  concealed  under  a  bed. 
Knowing,  however,  that  a  strict  search 
would  have  rendered  light  of  some 
kind  necessary,  and  enable  the  ruf- 
fiaDs  to  discover  Mave  besides,  she,  at 
once,  threw  herself  in  their  way,  under 
a  feigned  attempt  at  escape,  and  the 
next  moment  three  or  four  voices  ex- 
claimed, exultingly,  "  we  have  her — 
the  cropped  head--here  she  is — all's 
right — come  away,  you  darlin',  you'll 
be  a  happy  girl  before  this  day  week  1" 
"  I  hope  so,"  she  replied ;  "  oh,  I 
hope  so — bring  me  away  1" 

The  Prophet's  own  adventure  was 
not  less  disastrous.  Rody  Duncan'a 
sudden  withdrawal  from  the  robbery 
surprised  him  very  much.  On  seriously 
and  closely  reconsidering  the  circum- 


stances, it  looked  suspicious,  and 
ere  a  single  hour  had  passed,  Donnel 
felt  an  impression  that,  on  that  busi- 
ness at  least;,  Rody  had  betrayed  him. 
Acting  upon  this  convictiott*— .for  it 
amounted  to  that — he  soon  satisfied 
himself  that  the  house  was  secured 
against  the  possibility  of  any  success* 
ful  attack  upon  it.  This  he  disco- 
vered in  the  village  of  Grange,  when, 
on  inquiring,  he  found  that  most  of 
the  young  men  were  gone  to  sit  up  all 
niffht  in  the  **  big  house."  So  much 
bemg  known,  any  additional  informa- 
tion to  Donnel  was  now  unnecessary. 
He  accordingly  relinquished  the  enter- 
prize  ;  and  rememberinff  the  cngago- 
ment  with  young  Henderson  at  the 
Grey  Stone,  met  him,  there  to  receivo 
the  wages  of  his  iniquity ;  but  with 
what  success  the  readier  is  already  ac- 
quainted. 

This  double  failure  of  his  projects, 
threw  the  mind  of  the  Prophet  into  a 
train  of  deep  and  painful  refieotion. 
He  began  to  think  that  his  views  of 
life  and  society  might  not,  after  all,  be 
either  the  safest  or  the  best.  He 
looked  back  over  his  own  past,  life, 
and  forward  to  the  future,  and  he  felt 
as  if  the  shadow  of  some  approaching 
evil  was  over  him.  He  then  thought 
of  his  daughter,  and  pictured  to  him- 
self what  she  might  have  been,  had  he 
discharged,  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
the  duties  of  a  Christian  parent  to- 
wards her.  This  and  other  recollec- 
tions pressed  upon  him,  and  his  heart 
was  once  or  twice  upon  the  point  of 
falling  back  into  the  fresh  impulses  of 
its  early  humanity,  when  the  trial  of 
to-morrow  threw  him  once  more  into 
a  gloom,  that  settled  him  down  into  a 
resentful  but  unsatisfactory  determina- 
tion to  discharge  the  duty  he  had  im- 
posed upon  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. — A    DOUBLE    TRIAL — RETRIBUTIVE   JUSTICE. 


With  beating  and  anxious  hearts  did 
the  family  of  the  Daltons  rise  upon 
the  gloomy  morning  of  the  old  roan's 
trial.  Deep  concern  prevented  them 
from  eating,  or  even  feeling  inclined 
to  eat ;  but  when  about  to  sit  down  to 
their  early  and  sorrowful  repast,  Mrs. 
Dalton,  looking  around  her,  asked — 

"  Where  is  poor  Tom  from  us  this 
morning?" 


"  He  went  out  last  night,"  replied 
one  of  his  sisters,  ''but  didn't  come 
back  since." 

"  That  poor  boy,"  said  his  mother, 
*'  won't  be  long  with  us ;  he's  gone 
every  way — health  and  strength  and 
reason — he  has  no  appetite — and  a 
child  has  more  strength.  After  this 
day  he  must  be  kept  in  the  house,  if 
possible,  or  looked  to  when  he  goes 
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oat ;  but  indeed  I  fear  tbat  in  a  day 
or  two  he  will  not  be  able  to  ffo  any 
where.  Poor  affectionate  boy !  be  ne- 
ver recovered  the  death  of  that  un- 
happy girl,  nor  ever  will ;  an*  it  wonld 
be  well  for  himself  that  he  was  re- 
moved from  this  world  in  which  in- 
deed he*s  now  not  fit  to  live.'* 

Little  time  was  lost  in  the  despatch 
of  their  brief  meal,  and  they  set  ont» 
with  the  exception  of  Mary,  to  be 
present  at  the  trial  of  their  aged  fa- 
ther. 

The  court  was  crowded  to  excess, 
as  was  but  natural,  for  the  cose  had 
excited  a  very  deep  interest  through- 
out almost  the  whole  country. 

At  length  the  judge  was  seated,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Cornelius  Dalton 
was  put  to  the  bar,  eharffed  with  the 
wilful  murder  of  Bartholomew  Sulli- 
van, by  striking  him  on  the  head  with 
a  walking  stick,  in  the  comer  of  a 
field  near  a  place  called  the  Grey 
Stone,  &c.,  &c.,  situate  and  being  in 
the  barony  of,  &c.  &c.  When  the 
reverend  looking  old  man  stood  up  at 
the  bar,  we  need  scarcely  sav  that  all 
eyes  were  immediately  turnea  on  him 
with  singular  interest.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  there  was  an  admission 
of  guilt  in  his  very  face ;  for,  instead  of 
appearing  with  the  erect  and  indepen- 
dent attitude  of  conscious  innocence, 
he  looked  towards  the  judge  and  around 
the  court  with  an  expression  of  such 
remorse  and  sorrow,  and  his  mild  blue 
eye  had  in  it  a  feeling  so  full  of  hu- 
mility, resignation,  and  contrition,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  look  on  his  aged 
figure  and  almost  white  hairs  with  in- 
difference, or,  we  should  rather  say, 
without  sympathy.  Indeed,  his  case 
appeared  to  be  one  of  those  in  which 
the  stem  and  unrelenting  decree  of 
human  law  comes  to  demand  its  rights, 
long  after  the  unhappy  victim  has 
washed  away  his  crime  by  repentance, 
and  made  his  peace  with  God,  a  posi- 
tion in  connexion  with  conventional 
offences  that  is  too  often  overlooked 
in  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  distribution  of  punishment. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  dif- 
ficulty that  they  succeeded  in  prevail- 
ing on  him  to  plead  not  guilty ;  which 
he  did  at  length,  but  in  a  tone  of  voice 
that  conveyed  anything  but  a  convic- 


tion of  his  hmoeoBoe  to  ihe  €Mart»  tfas 
jury,  and  those  about  him. 

The  first  witness  called  wbs  Jertn 
miah  Sulliran,  who  deposed  that  be 
was  present  in  one  of  the  Oliristnas 
Mcurgamore$*  in  the  year  1 796^  wheaan 
altercation  took  place  between  his  Iste 
brother  Bartle  and  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  respecting  the  price  of  some  bar- 
ley, which  the  prisoner  had  bought  froa 
his  brother.  The  prisoner  had  booght  it, 
he  said,  for  the  sum  of  thirty-five  peondi 
fiftera  shilliiq^whilsthislwotheraffinii- 
ed  that  it  was  only  for  thirty-five  pounds 
thirteen,  upon  which  &ey  came  to  blows; 
his  brother,  when  struck  by  the  prises* 
etf  having  returned  the  blow»  sad 
knocked  the  prisoner  down.  They  were 
then  separated  by  their  friends,  who 
interposed,  and»  as  the  €a«se  of  dispute 
was  BO  trifling,  it  was  propoaed  that  it 
should  be  spent  in  drink,  each  contri- 
buthig  one  half.  To  this  bo^  assent- 
ed,  and  the  parties  having  comoMneed 
drinking,  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  amount  disputed,  but  drank  on 
until  they  beoame  somewhat  tip^»  aad 
were,  with  difficulty  kept  from  <piiirr«l* 
ling  again.  The  iast  words  he  heard 
from  them  that  night  were,  9&  6tm 
he  can  remember— <^  Dalton,**  said 
his  brotiier,  **  you  have  no  more  braias. 
than  the  pillar  of  a  gate."  Upea 
which  the  other  attempted  to  strSie 
him,  and  on  being  prevented,  he  shook; 
his  stick  at  him,  and  swore  thaU 
'^  before  he  slept  he'd  know  whether 
he  had  brains  or  not."  Theff  frioids 
then  took  them  different  ways ;  he  was 
separated  flrom  them*  and  knowanothung 
further  about  what  happened*  He 
never  saw  his  brother  ali?  e  afterwards. 
He  then  deposed  to  the  finding  of  his 
coat  and  hat,  each  in  a  crushed  and 
torn  state.  The  foot-marks  in  tha 
comer  of  the  field  were  proved  to  fasave 
been  those  of  his  brother  and  the  pri*> 
soner,  as  the  shoes  of  each  exactly  fit- 
ted them  when  tried.  Hewastheaaaked 
how  it  could  be  posnble,  as  hia  Ivother 
had  altogether  disi^peared,  to  know 
whether  his  shoes  fitted  the  foot-prints 
or  not,  to  which  he  replied,  that  one  of 
his  shoes  was  found  on  the  spot  the 
next  morning,  and  that  a  seoond  naff 
which  he  had  at  home  were  also  tried» 
and  fitted  precisely. 

The  next  witness  was  Rody  Dancan» 
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wfaa  (kfpMed  that  on  the  night  in  ques- 
tion,  he  was  paasrog  on  a  car«  after 
hartng  sold  a  load  of  oats  in  the  market. 
On  ctnnhig  to  the  oorner  of  the  fields 
he  ratr  a  Tnfau  drag  or  carry  something 
hMvy  lilce  a  sack,  which^  on  seeing  him* 
Rody,  he  (the  man)  left  hastily  inside 
\\m  ditehy  and  stooped*  as  if  to  avoid 
being  known.  He  asked  the  person 
wiuit  he  was  about*  who  replied  that* 
**  he  hoped  he  was  no  guager ;"  by 
which  he  understood  that  he  was  oon- 
oemed  in  private  distiUation*  and  that 
it  might  have  been  malt*  an  opinion  in 
whieh  he  was  confirmed  on  hearing  the 
man's  roice*  whfeh  be  knew  to  be  that 
of  the  prisoner*  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  poteen  work  for  some  years. 
One  thinff  struck  him*  which  he  re- 
membered afterwards*  that  the  prison- 
er had  a  hat  in  his  hand  ;  and  when 
it  was  observed  in  the  cross-examina- 
tion that  the  hat  might  have  been  his 
own*  he  replied  that  he  did  not  think 
it  could,  as  he  had  his  own  on  his  head 
at  the  time.  He  then  asked  was  that 
Oondy  Dalton*  and  the  reply  was  "  it 
is  wnfortunateiy  :'*  upon  which  ho  wish- 
ed him  good  night,  and  drove  home- 
wards. He  remembers  the  night  well* 
as  he  lived  at  that  time  down  at  the 
Ltong  Ridge*  and  caught  a  severe  ill- 
ness on  his  way  home*  by  reason  of  a 
heavy  shower  that  wet  him  to  the  skin. 
He  wasnH  able  to  leave  the  house  for 
three  months  afterwards.  It  was  an 
nnkicky  night  any  way. 

Next  came  the  Prophet.  It  was 
near  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the 
same  nig^t*  and  he  was  on  his  way 
through  Glendhu.  He  was  then  de- 
aired  to  state  what  it  was  that  brought 
him  through  Glendhu  at  such  an  hour. 
He  would  tell  the  truth*  as  it  was  safe 
to  do  so  nan?— he  had  been  making  Unit- 
ed Irishmen  that  night;  and*  at  all 
events*  he  was  on  his  keeping*  for  the 
truth  was*  he  had  been  reported  to  go- 
vemm^it*  and  there  was  a  Warrant 
out  for  him.  He  was  then  desired  to 
proceed  in  his  evidence,  and  he  did  so. 
On  Iris  way  through  Glendhu  he  came 
to  a  very  lonely  spot*  where  he  had 
been  obliged  to  hide*  at  that  time*  more 
than  once  or  twice*  himself.  Here*  to 
his  surprise*  he  found  the  body  of  a 
inan  lying  dead,  and  he  knew  it  at  once 
to  be  that  of  the  late  Bartholomew 
Sullivan ;  beside  it  was  a  grave  dug* 
about  two  feet  deep.  He  wa&  astonish- 
ed and  shocked*  and  knew  not  what  to 
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say  $  but  be  felt  that  murder  had  been 
committed*  and  he  became  dreadfully 
afraid.  In  his  confusion  and  alarm  he 
looked  about  to  try  if  he  could  see  any 
person  near*  when  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  prisoner*  Con dy  Dalton*  crouched 
among  a  clump  of  blackthorn  bushes* 
with  a  spade  in  his  hands.  It  in- 
stantly came  into  his  head  that  he*  the 
prisoner*  on  finding  himself  discovered* 
might  murder  him  also  ;  and*  in  order 
to  prevent  the  other  from  supposing 
that  he  had  seen  him*  he  shouted  out 
and  asked  is  there  any  body  near?  and 
hearing  no  answer*  he  was  glad  to  get 
off  safe.  In  less  than  an  hour  he  was 
on  his  way  out  of  the  country^  for*  on 
coming  within  sight  of  his  own  house* 
he  saw  it  surrounded  with  soldiers*  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  going  to  Ei^land* 
where*  in  about  a  month  afterwards* 
he  heard  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
hanged  for  the  murder*  which  was  an 
untrue  account  of  the  luOTair^  as  he*  the 
prisoner*  had  only  been  imprisoned  for 
a  time*  which  he  supposed*  led  to  the 
report. 

When  asked  why  he  did  not  commu- 
nicate an  account  of  what  he  had  seen 
to  some  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
before  he  went*  he  replied*  "  that  at 
that  hour  the  whole  country  was  in 
bed*  and  when  a  man  is  flying  for  his 
life  he  is  not  very  anxious  to  hould 
conversations  with  any  body." 

On  the  cross-examination  he  said* 
**  that  the  reason  why  he  let  the  ma- 
ter rest  until  now  was*  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  the  means  of  brinffin'  a 
fellow-creature  to  an  untimely  death* 
especially  such  a  man  as  the  prisoner* 
nor  to  be  the  means  of  drawing  down 
disgrace  upon  his  decent  and  respect- 
able family.  His  conscience*  however* 
always  kept  him  uneasy*  and  to  tell  Uie 
truth  he  had  neither  peace  nor  rest 
for  many  a  lonff  year*  ux  consequence 
of  concealing  nb  knowledge  of  the 
murder*  and  he  now  came  forward  to 
free  his  own  mind  from  what  he  had 
suffered  by  it.  He  wished  both  par- 
ties well*  an'  he  hoped  no  one  would 
blame  him  for  what  he  was  doing*  j^or* 
indeed*  of  late*  he  could  not  rest  in 
his  bed  at  night  Many  a  time  the 
murdhered  man  appeared  to  him*  and 
threatened  him*  he  thought*  for  not 
disclosing  what  he  knew. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  slight 
bustle  at  that  side  of  the  court  where 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  sat*  which, 
3c 
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after  a  little  time,  subsided,  and  the 
eTideoce  was  about  to  close,  when  the 
lattef  gentleman,  after  having  closely 
cross-examined  him  to  very  little  pur- 
pose, said — *'  So  you  tell  us  that  in 
consequence  of  your  very  tender  con- 
science you  have  not,  of  late,  been 
able  to  rest  in  your  bed  at  night  ?" 

"  1  do.'* 

"  And  you  say  the  murdered  man 
Appeared  to  you,  and  threatened  you  ?" 

"  I  do.*' 

«  Which  of  them?" 

"  Peter  Magennis — what  am  I  say- 
in*?— I  taean  Bartle  Sullivan." 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will 
please  to  take  down  the  name  of  Peter 
Mngeiam — will  your  Lordship  also 
take  a  not^  of  that.  Well,**  he  pro- 
tended, *«  will  you  tell  us  what  kind  of 
a  man  this  Bartle  or  Bartholomew 
Sullivan  was  ?" 

'*  Hfe  was  a  very  remarkable  man  in 
appearance ;  very  stout,  with  a  long 
face,  a  slight  scar  on  his  chin,  and  a 
cast  in  his  eye."* 

"Do  you  remember  which  of  them?" 

**  Indeed  I  don't,  an*  it  wouldn't  be 
raisonable  that  I  should,  afther  sich  a 
distance  of  time.** 

**And  you  saw  that  man  mur- 
dered?'* 

"  I  seen  him  dead  after  havin*  been 
murdered." 

**  Very  right — I  stand  corrected. 
Well,  you  saw  him  buried  ?" 

"  1  didn't  see  him  buried,  but  I  saw 
him  dead,  as  I  said,  an*  the  grave 
ready  for  him." 

"  Do  you  think  now  if  h6  were  to 
rise  again  ftota  that  grave  that  you 
would  know  him  ?" 

•«  Well,  I'm  sure  I  can't  say.  By 
fill  accounts  the  grave  makes  great 
changes,  but  if  it  didn't  change  him 
very  much  entirely,  it  wouldn't  be 
hard  to  know  him  again — for,  as  I 
said,  he  was  a  remarkable  man." 

"  Well,  then,  we  shall  give  you  an 
opjiorlunity  of  refreshing  your  memo- 
ry— here,"  he  said,  addressing  himself 
i6  Some  person  behind  him — "  come 
fbt ward— gel  up  on  the  table,  and 
Stand  face  to  face  with  that  man.'* 

The  stranger  advanced-^pushed 
ov6r  to  the  corner  of  the  table,  and 
mounting  it,  stood  as  he  had  been  di- 
rected, confronting  the  Black  Pro- 
phet. 

*'  Whether  you  seen  me  dead,"  said 
the  stringer,  '*  or  whether  you  seen 


me  buried,  is  best  known  to  Toorsdf ; 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  here  1  am — Irf 
name  Bartle  Sullivan,  alive  an'  well, 
thanks  be  to  the  Almighty  for  it  !** 

"  What  is  this?*'  asked  the  ju%e, 
addressing  Dalton's  counsel — **  who  is 
this  man  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  replied  that  gentleman, 
<^  this  is  the  individual  for  the  murder 
of  whom,  upon  the  evidence  of  these 
two  villains,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
stands  charged.  It  is  a  conspiracy  as 
singular  as  it  is  diabolical ;  byt  one 
which,  I  trust,  we  shall  dear  up  by 
and  bye.** 

'**  I  must  confess  I  do  not  see  my 
way  through  it  at  present,"  returned 
the  judge :  **did  not  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  acknowledge  his  guilt?  had 
you  not  some  dimcdltj  in  getting 
him  to  plead  not  guil^?  Are  yoo 
sure,  Mr.  O'Hajran,  that  this  stranger 
is  not  a  counterteit  ?" 

The  reply  of  counsel  could  not  now 
be  heard — hundreds  in  the  court-house, 
on  hearing  his  name,  and  seeing  him 
alive  and  well  before  them,  at  once  re- 
cognized his  person,  and  testified  their 
recognition  by  the  usual  manifbstationi 
of  wonder,  satisfaction,  and  delight 
The  murmur,  in  fact,  griiduallv  gained 
strength,  and  deepened  until  it  fiurly 
burst  forth  in  one  loud  and  astoihid- 
ing  cheer,  and  it  was  not,  as  usual, 
until  the  judge  threatened  to  commit 
the  first  person  who  should  again 
disturb  the  court,  that  it  subsided. 
There  were  two  persons  present,  how- 
ever, to  whom  we  must  direct  the 
especial  attention  of  our  readers — we 
mean  Condy  Dalton  and  the  Prophet,  on 
both  of  whom,Sullivan's  unexpected  ap- 
pearance, produced  very  opposite  rf- 
fects.  When  old  Dalton  first  noticed  the 
strange  man  getting  upon  the  table,  the 
appearance  of  Sullivan,  associated  as  it 
had  been  by  the  language  of  his  coun- 
sel, with  some  vague  notion  of  ha 
resurrection  from  the  graVe,  filled  his 
mind  with  such  a  morbid  and  uncer- 
tain feeling  of  everything  at)out  him 
that  he  began  to  imagine  himself  in 
a  dream,  and  that  his  reason  must 
soon  awaken  to  the  terrible  reality  of 
his  situation.  A  dimness  of  perception, 
in  fact,  came  over  all  his  Acuities,  ami 
for  some  minutes  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
around  him.  The  reaction  was  too 
sudden  for  a  mind  that  had  been  bro- 
ken down  so  long,  and  harassed  no 
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painfully,  by  impressions  of  remorse 
and  guilt.  The  consequence  was^  that 
be  forgot)  for  a  time,  the  nature  of  bis 
8itttation.*-.-all  appeared  unintelligible 
oonfusion  about  him — he  could  see  a 
multitude  of  faces,  and  of  people,  all 
agitated  by  some  great  cause  of  com- 
motion, and  that  was,  then,  all  he 
could  understand  about  it. 

*•  What  is  this,"  said  be  to  himself-^ 
*'am  I  on  my  trial?  or  is  it  some 
dhrame  that  I*m  dbramin*  at  home 
in  my  own  poor  place  among  my  heart- 
broken family  ?" 

A  little  time,  however,  soon  unde- 
ceived him,  and  awoke  bis  honest 
heart  to  a  true  perception  of  his  hap- 
piness. 

**  My  lord,"  said  the  strange  man, 
in  reply  to  the  judge's  last  observa- 
tion, **  I  am  no  counterfeit — an*  I 
thank  my  good  an'  gracious  God*  that 
I  have  been  able  to  come  in  time  to 
save  this  worthy  and  honest  man's 
life!  Condy  Daltofi,"  said  he,  "  I  can 
explain  all ;  but  in  the  mane  time  let 
me  shake  hands  wid  you,  and  ax  your 
pardon  for  the  bad  treatment  and  pro- 
vocation I  gave  you  on  that  unlucky 
day — well  may  I  say  so,  so  far  as  you 
are  consarned — for,  as  I  hear,  an'  as 
I  see,  indeed  it  has  caused  you  an' 
yotur  family  bitther  trouble  and  sor- 
row." 

«  Bartle  Sullivan  I  Marciful  Fa- 
ther, is  this  all  right  ?  is  it  real  ?  No 
dhrame,  then!  an*  I  have  my  ould 
friend  by  the  hand — let  me  see — let 
m^  feel  you! — it  is — it's  truth — but, 
there  now — I  don't  care  who  sees  me 

I  must  oflFer  one  short  prayer  of 

thanksgivin*  to  my  marciful  God,  who 
has  released  me  from  the  snares  of  my 
enemies,  an'  taken  this  great  weight 
off  o'  my  heart !"  As  he  spoke,  he 
clasped  his  hands,  looked  up  with  an 
expression  of  deep  and  fervent  grati- 
tude to  heaven,  then  knelt  down  in  a 
corner  of  the  dock,  and  returned  thanks 
to  God. 

The  Prophet,  on  beholding  the  man, 
stood  more  in  surprize  than  astonish- 
ment, and  seemed  evidently  filled  with 
mortification  rather  than  wonder.  He 
looked  around  the  court  with  great 
calmness,  and  then  fastening  his  eyes 
upon  Sullivan,  studied,  or  appeared  to 
study,  his  features  for  a  considerable 
time.  A  shadow,  so  dark,  or,  we 
should  rather  say,  so  fearfully  black, 
settled  upon  his  countenance,  that  it 


gave  him  an  almost  supernatural  as- 
pect; it  looked,  in  fact,  as  if  the 
gloom  of  his  fate  had  fidlen  upon  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  plans  and  iniqui- 
ties. He  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to 
feel  this  himself;  for  whilst  the  con- 
fusion and  murmurs  were  spreading 
through  the  court,  be  muttered  to 
himself— 

<^  I  am  doomed ;  I  did  this  as 
if  something  drove  me  to  it ;  how- 
ever, if  I  could  only  be  sure  that  that 
cursed  box  was  really  lost,  I  might 
laugh  at  the  world  stilL" 

He  then  looked  around  him  with 
singular  composure,  and  ultimately  at 
the  judge,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether 
he  might  depart  or  not.  At  this  mo- 
ment, a  piue,  sickly-looking  female, 
aided,  or  rather  supported,  by  the  Ped- 
lar and  Hanlon,  was  in  the  act  of  ap- 
proaching the  place  where  Dalton's 
attorney  stood,  as  if  to  make  some 
communication  to  him,  when  a  scream 
was  heard,  followed  by  the  exclama- 
tion— 

'<  Blessed  heaven !  it's  himself  I— it's 
himself!" 

Order  and  silence  were  immedi- 
ately called  by  the  crier,  but  the  Pro- 
phet's eyes  had  been  already  attracted 
to  the  woman,  who  was  no  other  than 
Hanlon's  aunt,  and  for  some  time  he 
looked  at  her  witb^an  apparent  sensa- 
tion of  absolute  terror.  ^Gradually, 
however,  his  usual  indomitable  hard- 
ness of  manner  returned  to  him ;  he  still 
kept  bis  gaze  fixed  upon  her,  as  if  to 
make  certain  that  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take, after  which  his  countenance  as- 
sumed an  expression  of  rage  and  ma- 
lignity that  no  language  could  describe ; 
bis  teeth  became  ^solutely  locked,  as  if 
he  could  have  ground  her  between  them, 
and  his  eyes  literally  blazed  with  fiiry, 
that  resembled  that  of  a  rabid  beast  of 
prey.  The  shock  was  evidently  more 
than  the  woman  could  bear,  who,  still 
supported  by  the  Pedlar  and  Hanlon, 
withdrew  in  a  state  almost  bordering 
on  insensibility. 

A  very  brief  space  now  determined 
the  trial.  Sullivan's  brother  and  se- 
veral of  the  jurors  themselves  clearly 
established  his  identity,  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  Condy  Dalton  was  in- 
stantly discharged.  His  appearance 
in  the  street  was  hailed  by  the  cheers 
and  acclamations  of  the  people,  who 
are  in  general  delighted  with  the  ac- 
quittal of  a   fellow-creatui'e,    unless 
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under  circumstances  of  very  atrocious 
criminality. 

"  1  suppose  I  may  go  down,**  said 
the  Prophet — "you  have  done  with 
me?" 

"  Not  exactly,**  replied  Dalton*s 
counsel. 

"  Let  these  two  men  be  taken  into 
custody,**  said  the  judge,  *'  and  let  an 
indictment  for  perjury  be  prepared 
against  them  and  sent  up  to  the  grand 
jury  forthwith.*' 

"  My  lord,**  proceeded  the  counsel, 
'*  we  are,  we  think,  in  a  capacity  to 
establish  a  much  gaver  charge  agamst 
M'Gowan— a  charge  of  murder,  my 
lord,  discovered  under  circumstances 
little  short  of  providential.** 

In  short,  not  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  the  dry  details  of  the  court,  after 
some  discussion,  it  was  arranged  that 
two  bills  should  be  prepared  and  sent 
up — one  for  perjury,  and  the  other  for 
the  murder  of  a  carman,  named  Peter 
Magennis,  almost  at  the  very  spot 
where  it  had,  until  then,  been  sup- 
posed that  poor  Dalton  had  murdered 
Bartholomew  Sullivan.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  Donnel,  or  Donald 
M'Gowan,  the  Black  Prophet,  found 
himself  in  the  very  dock  where  Dal- 
ton had  stood  the  preceding  day.  His 
case,  whether  as  regarded  the  perjury 
or  the  murder,  was  entitled  to  no  cle- 
mency, beyond  that  which  the  letter 
of  the  law  strictly  allowed.  The  judge 
assigned  him  counsel,  with  whom  he 
was  permitted  to  communicate ;  and 
he  himself,  probably  supposing  that  his 
chance  of  escape  was  then  greater 
than  if  more  time  were  allowed  to 
procure  and  arrange  evidence  against 
him,  said  he  was  ready  and  willing, 
without  further  notice,  to  be  brought 
to  trial. 

We  beg  to  observe  here,  that  we  do 
not  strictly  confine  ourselves  to  the 
statements  made  during  the  trial,  in- 
asmuch as  we  deem  it  necessary  to 
mention  circumstances  to  the  reader, 
which  the  rules  of  legitimate  evidence 
would  render  inadmissible  in  a  court 
of  justice.  We  are  not  reporting  the 
case,  and  consequently  hold  ourselves 
warranted  in  adding  whatever  may  be 
necessary  to  making  it  perfectly  clear, 
or  in  withholding  circumstances  that 
do  not  bear  upon  our  narrative.  With 
this  proviso,  we  now  proceed  to  detail 
the  denouement. 

The  first  evidence  against  him  was 


that  of  our  female  friend,  whom  we 
have  called  the  Widow  Hanlon,  but 
who,  in  fact,  was  no  other  than  the 
Prophet's  wife,  and  sister  to  the  mad 
Magennis,  whom  he  had  murdered. 
The  Prophet's  real  name,  she  stated, 
was  M*Ivor,  but  why  he  changed  it 
she  knew  not.  He  had  been  a  mao, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  of  rather 
a  kind  and  placid  disposition,  anleat 
when  highly  provoked,  and  then  his 
resentments  were  terrible.  Ho  was 
all  his  life,  however,  the  slave  of  a 
dark  and  ever-wakeful  jei^ousy,  that 
destroyed  his  peace,  and  rendered  his 
life  pamAil  both  to  himself  and  other*. 
It  happened  that  her  brother,  the  mmr- 
dered  man,  had  prosecuted  lif«fircr 
for  taking  forcible  possession  of  a 
house,  for  which  he,  M'lvor,  reoeired 
twelve  months'  imprisonment.  It  hap- 
pened also  about  that  time,  that  m, 
a  little  before  the  murder,  that  he, 
had  become  jealous  of  her  and  a 
neighbour,  who  had  patd  his  addreat- 
es  to  her  before  marriage.  M^Ivor, 
at  this  period,  acted  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  a  plain  Land  Surveyor  anwM^ 
the  farmers  and  cottiers  of  the  barofty, 
and  had  much  reputation  fbr  his  exact- 
ness and  accuracy.  Whilst  in  priaoa, 
he  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against 
her  brother,  Magennis,  and  swore, 
that  if  she  ever  spoke  to  him,  ae- 
knowledged  him,  or  received  him  info 
her  house  daring  her  life,  she  shovld 
never  live  another  day  under  \As 
roof. 

In  this  state  matters  were,  when  her 
brother  having  heard  that  her  hus- 
band was  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
barony,  surveying,  or  snbdivi^ng  a 
farm,  came  to  ask  her  to  her  sister^s 
wedding,  and  whilst  in  the  house,  the 
Prophet,  most  unexpectedly,  was  dis- 
covered within  a  few  perches  of  tbe 
door,  on  his  return.  Terror,  on  her 
part,  ftoTCi  a  dread  of  his  violeoee, 
and  also  an  apprehension  lest  he  and 
her  brother  should  meet,  and,  per- 
haps, seriously  injure  each  other,  even 
to  bloodshed,  caused  her  to  horty 
the  latter  into  another  room,  witii  m- 
structions  to  get  out  of  the  window  as 
quietly  as  possible,  and  go  home. 
Unfortunately  he  did  so,  but  htd 
scarcely  escaped  when  a  poor  mendi- 
cant woman,  coming  in  to  ask  aims, 
exclaimed — <'  Take  care,  good  people, 
that  you  have  not  been  robbed — I 
saw  a  man  comin*  out  of  the  windy, 
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and  runnin'  over  towards  Jemmy 
Campel's  houae*' — Campel  being  the 
Dftme  of  the  young  man  of  whom  her 
husbaad  was  jealous. 

M'Iror>  now  furious^  ran  towards 
Campersy  and  meeting  that  person's 
servant  maid  at  the  door,  asked  **  if 
her  master  was  at  home." 

She  replied^  *'  Ye8>  he  just  came  in 
thi9  Blip  ate." 

''  What  direction  did  he  come 
fr«m?" 

*'  From  the  direction  of  your  own 
houses"  she  answered. 

It  should  be  stated^  however,  that 
Ihb  unfe,  at  once  recollecting  his  jea- 
lottsy^  told  him  immediately  that  the 
person  who  had  left  the  house  was  her 
brother ;  but  he  rushed  on,  and  paid 
no  attention  whatsoever  to  her  words. 

From  this  period  forward  he  never 
lived  with  her,  but  she  has  heard  re- 
cently-—no  longer  ago  than  last  night — 
that  he  had  associated  himself  with 
a  woman  named  Eleanor  M'Guirk, 
aboutthirty  miles  farther  west  from 
their  original  neighbourhood,  near  a 
{dace  called  Glendhu,  and  it  was  at 
that  place  her  brother  was  murdered. 

Neither  her  anxieties  nor  her  trou- 
bles, however,  ended  here.  When  her 
husband  left  her,  he  took  a  daugh- 
ter, their  only  child,  then  almost  an 
infant,  away  with  him,  and  contrived 
to  circulate  a  report  that  he  and  she 
h»d.  gone  to  America.  After  her 
return  home^  she  followed  her  ne- 
phew to  this  neighbourhood,  and  that 
accounted  for  her  presence  there.  So 
well,  indeed,  did  he  manage  this  mat- 
ter, that  she  received  a  very  contrite 
and  affectionate  letter,  that  had  been 
sent,  she  thought,  from  Boston,  de- 
airing  her  to  follow  himself  and  the 
4}hild  there.  The  deceit  was  success- 
iiiL  Gratified  at  the  prospect  of 
joining  them,  she  made  the  due  pre- 
parations, and  set  sail.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say,  that  on  arriving  at  Boston 
»he  could  get  no  tidings  whatsoever  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  but  as  she 
had  some  relations  in  the  place,  she 
inade  them  out,  and  resided  there  un- 
til within  a  few  months  ago,  when  she 
set  sail  for  Ireland,  where  she  arrived 
only  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
period  of  the  trial.  She  has  often 
heard  M*Ivor  say,  that  he  would  set- 
tle accounts  with  her  brother  some 
fine  night,  but  he  usually  added,  "  I 
will  t^e  my  time  and  hill  two  birds 
with  one  stone  when  I  go  about  it,  by 


which  she  thought  he  meant  robbing 
him,  as  well  as  murdering  him,  as  her 

brother  was  known  mostly  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  money  about  him. 

We  now  add  here,  although  the  fact 
was  not  brought  out  until  a  later  stage 
of  the  trial,  that  she  proved  the  iden. 
tity  of  the  bod^  found  in  the  grave  of 
Glendhu,  as  being  that  of  her  brother 
very  clearly.  His  right  leg  had  been 
broKeh,  and  having  been  mismanaged 
was  a  little  crooked,  which  occasioned 
him  to  have  a  slight  halt  in  his  walk. 
The  top  joint  also  of  the  second  toe, 
on  the  same  foot,  had  been  snapped  off 
by  the  tramp  of  a  horse,  while  her 
brother  was  a  school-boy.  Two  cir- 
cumstances which  were  corroborated 
by  the  Coroner,  and  one  or  two  of 
those  who  had  examined  the  body,  at 
the  previous  Inquest,  and  which  they 
could  then  attribute  only  to  injuries  re- 
ceived during  his  rude  interment,  but 
which  were  now  perfectly  intelligible 
and  significant. 

The  next  witness  called  was  Bar- 
tholomew   Sullivan,  who    deposed 

<'  That  about  a  month  before  his  dis- 
appearance from  the  country  he  was 
one  night  coming  home  fk*om  a  wake, 
and  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the 
Grey  Stone  he  met  a  person,  evidently 
a  carman,  accompanying  a  horse  and 
cart,  who  bade  him  the  time  of  night, 
as  he  passed.  He  noticed  that  the 
man  had  a  slight  halt  as  he  walked, 
but  could  not  remember  his  face, 
although  the  night  was  by  no  means 
dark.  On  passing  onwards,  towards 
home,  he  met  another  person  walking 
after  the  carman,  who,  on  seeing  him 
(Sullivan)  approach,  hastily  threw 
some  weapon  or  other  into  the  ditch. 
The  hour  was  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  night  (morning),  and  on  looking 
closely  at  the  man,  for  he  seemed  to 
follow  the  other  in  a  stealthv  way,  he 
could  only  observe  that  he  had  a  very 
pale  face>  and  heavy  black  eye-brows ; 
indeed  he  has  little  doubt  but  that  the 
prisoner  is  the  man,  although  he  will 
not  actually  swear  it  after  such  a  length 
of  time."  This  was  the  evidence  given 
by  Sullivan. 

The  third  witness  produced  wasTheo- 
dosius  M'Mahon,  or,  as  he  was  better 
known,  Toddy  Mack,  the  Pedlar,  who 
deposed  to  the  fact  of  having,  previously 
to  his  depature  for  Boston,  given  to 
Peter  Magennis  a  present  of  a  steel 
tobacco-box  as  a  keepsake,  and  as  the 
man  did  not  use  tobacco,  he  said>  on^ 
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putting  it  into  his  pocket — "  This  will 
do  nicely  to  hould  my  money  in  on 
my  way  home  from  Dublin." 

Upon  which  Toddy  Mack  observed, 
laughing,  ''that  if  he  put  either  silver 
or  brass  in  it^  half  the  country  would 
know  by  the  jingle." 

'<  1*11  take  care  of  that,  never  fear»" 
replied  Magennisy  ''for  1*11  put  no-* 
thing  ki  this  but  the  soft,  oomfortable 
notes," 

He  was  asked  if  the  box  had  any 
peculiar  mark  by  which  it  might  bo 
Known? 

"  Yes,  he  bad  himself  punched  upon 
the  Ud  of  it  the  initials  of  the  person 
to  whom  he  gave  it — ^to  wit,  P.  M., 
for  Peter  Magennis.*' 

"  Would  you  know  the  box  if  you 
saw  it?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Is  that  it  y\  asked  the  prosecuting 
counsel,  placing  the  box  in  his  hands. 

"  That  is  the  same  box  I  gave  him, 
upon  my  oath  ;  it  is  a  good  deal  rusted 
now,  but  there's  the  holes  as  I  punch- 
ed Uiem;  and,  by  the  same  token, 
there's  in  the  letter  P.,  the  very  place 
yet  where  the  two  holes  broke  into 
one,  as  I  was  punchin'  it." 

•*  Pray  how  did  the  box  turn  up  ?" 
asked  the  judge*-"  in  whose  possession 
has  it  been  ever  since  ?" 

^  My  lord,  we  have  just  come  to 
that — crier,  call  Eleanor  M'Guirk." 

The  woman  hitherto  known  as 
Nelly  M'Gowan,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  Prophet's  wife,  now  made  her  ap- 
pearance. 

"  Will  you  state  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  what  you  know  about  this 
box?" 

Our  readers  are  partially  aware  of 
her  evidence  with  respect  to  it ;  we 
shall,  however,  briefly  recapitulate 
her  account  of  the  circumstance. 

"  The  first  time  she  ever  saw  it," 
she  sdd,  "  was  the  night  the  carman 
was  murdered,  or  that  he  disappeared, 
at  any  rate.  She  resided  by  nerself, 
in  a  little  house  at  the  mouth  of 
Olendhu — the  same  she  and  the  Pro- 

Ehet  had  lived  in  ever  since.  They 
ad  not  been  long  acquainted  at  that 
time — but  still  longer  than  was  right 
or  proper.  She  had  been  verjr  little 
in  the  country  then,  and  any  time  he 
did  come  was  principally  at  night, 
when  he  stopped  with  her,  and  went 
away  again,  generally  before  day  in 
the  morning.  He  passed  himself  on 
her  as  an  unmarried  man,  and  said  his 


name  was  M'Gowan.  On  that  oven- 
ing  he  eame  about  dusk,  but  went 
out  agaiUf  and  she  did  not  see  him  till 
far  in  the  night,  when  he  returned, 
and  appeared  to  be  fatigued  and  agi- 
tated— his  clothes,  too,  were  soiled 
and  orumpled,  espedally  the  collar  of 
his  shirt,  which  was  nearly  tarn  cff, 
as  if  in  a  struggle  of  some  kuid. 
She  asked  him  whAt  was  the  matter 
with  him,  and  said  he  looked  «a  if  he 
had  been  fighting." 

He  replied,  "  No,  Nelly,  bui  Fve 
kiUed  tux)bird$  with  one  itone  tkismgki.** 

She  asked  him  what  he  Bieant  by 
these  words,  but  he  would  give  her 
no  further  information. 

"  I'll  give  no  explanation,"  aaid  he, 
^  but  this  ;"  and  turning  his  haok  to 
her  he  opened  a  tobacco-box,  which,  by 
stretching^her  neck,  she  saw  distinctly, 
and,  taking  out  a  roll  of  bank  nota^ 
he  separated  one  of  them  from  the 
rest,  and  handing  it  to  her,  ex- 
claimed-^" there's  all  the  explaoatioB 
3fotf  can  want ;  a  close  mouth,  Nelly, 
u  tiie  sign  of  a  wise  head,  an'  by  keep- 
in'  a  close  mouth  youU  get  more  ex^ 
planations  of  this  kind.  Do  you  un- 
derstand that?"  said  he. 

"  I  do,"  she  replied. 

"Very  well,  then,"  he  observe^ 
"let  that  be  the  law  and  the  go^ 
between  us." 

When  he  fell  asleep,  she  got  of^ 
and  looking  at  the  box,  saw  that  it 
was  stuffed  t^ith  bank  notes,  had  a 
broken  hinge^the  hinge  was  fresUf 
broken — and  something  like  two  let- 
ters on  the  lid  of  it. 

"  She  then  did  not  see  it,**  she  con- 
tinued, "  until  some  weeks  ago,  whan 
his  daughter  and  herself  having  had  a 
quarrel,  in  which  the  girl  xmt  her*-* 
she  (his  daughter)  on  stretohing  up  &t 
some  cobwebs  on  the  wall,  to  staaeh 
the  Ueeding,  accidentally  pulled  the 
box  out  of  a  crevice,  in  which  it  had 
probably  been  hid.  About  this  timfl^" 
she  added,  "  the  prisoner  became  very 
restless  at  night,  indeed  she  migfataay 
by  day  and  night,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  gloomy  ill  temper,  he  madi 
inquiries  for  it,  and  on  hearing  that  it 
had  agun  appeared,  even  threatened 
her  lire  if  it  were  not  produced." 

She  closed  her  evidence  by  statisft 
that  she*  had,  secreted  it,  bat  oooU 
tell  nothing  of  its  ultimate  and  Biysfee- 
rious  disappearance. 

Hanlon's  part  intradng  tfaemr- 
der  is  idready  known,  we  preMmM^  to 
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th^  reader*  He  dreamtj  but  his  dream 
was  not  permitted  to  go  to  the  jur^« 
that  his  rather  came  to  him»  and  said 
that  if  he  repaired  to  the  Grey  Stone, 
at  Glendhuy  on  a  night  which  he 
named^  at  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clool^j 
he  would  get  such  a  clue  to  his  mur- 
der as  would  enable  hun  to  bring  the 
murderer  to  justice. 

"  kvQ  you  the  son^  then,  of  the  man 
who  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  ?'* 
asked  the  jud^e. 

**  He  was  his  son,"  he  replied,  "  and 
came  first  to  that  part  of  the  country 
in  consequence  of  having  been  engaged 
in  a  Party  Fight  in  his  native  place. 
It  seems  a  Warrant  had  been  issued 
against  him  and  others,  and  he  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  take  his  mother's 
name,  which  was  Hanlon,  in  order  to 
avoid  discovery,  the  case  being  a 
very  common  one  under  circumstances 
of  that  kind.'' 

Body  Duncan's  explanation,  with 
irespect  to  the  Tobacco- Box,  was  not 
called  for  on  the  trial,  but  we  shall 
give  it  here  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
reader.  He  saw  Nelly  M'Gowan,  as 
we  may  still  call  her,  uirusting  son^e- 
thing  under  the  thatch  of  the  cabin, 
and  feeling  a  kind  of  curiosity  to  as- 
certain what  it  could  be,  he  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  examinixig,  and 
finding  a  tobacco-box,  he  put  it  in  his 
pocket  and  thought  himself  extremely 
lorton^e  in  securing  it,  for  reasons 
which  the  reader  will  immediately 
understand.  The  truth  is,  that  Rody, 
together  with  about  half  a  dozen  vir- 
tuous  youths  in  the  neighbourhood* 
were  in  the  habit  of  beinff  out  pretty 
frequently  at  night,  for  what  purposes 
we  will  not  now  wait  to  inquire. 
Their  usual  place  of  rendezvotis  was 
the  Grey  Stone,  in  consequence  of  the 
shelter  and  concealment  which  its  im* 
joaense  projections  afforded  them.  On 
the  nignt  of  the  first  meetiiu;  between 
Sarah  and  Hanlon*  Rodv  had  heard 
the  whole  conversiU^ion  by  accident, 
whilst  waiting  for  his  companions,  and 
yerj  judiciously  furnished  the  groaps, 
as  he  did  also  upon  the  second  night, 
on  both  occasions  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment* His  motives  for  ingratiating 
himself,  through  means  of  the  box, 
with  Sarah  and  Hanlon,  are  already 
known  to  the  reader,  and  require  no 
further  explanation  from  us. 

In  fact,  such  a  chain  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence  was  produced,  as  com- 
pletely established  the  Prophet's  guilt. 


in  the  opinion,  of  all  who  had  heard 
the  trial*  and  the  result  was  a  verdict 
of  gnilty  bv  the  jury,  and  a  sentence  of 
death  by  the  judge. 

"  Your  case,"  said  the  judge,  as  he 
was  about  to  pronounce  sentence^  "  is 
another  proof  of  the  certainty  with 
which  Providence  never,  so  tp  speak, 
loses  siffht  of  the  man  who  deliberate- 
ly sheobB  his  fellow-creature's  blood* 
It  is  an  additional  and  striking  in* 
stance,  too,  of  the  retributive  spirit 
with  which  it  converts  all  the  most 
cautious  disguises  of  guilt,  no  matter 
how  ingeniously  assumed,  into  the 
very  mimifestations  by  which  its  enor- 
mia is  discovered  and  punished." 

After  recommending  nim  to  a  higher 
tribunal,  and  impressing  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  repentance,  and  seeking 
peace  with  God,  he  sentenced  him  to 
be  hanged  by  the  neck  on  the  fourth 
day  after  the  close  of  the  assizes,  re« 
commendinp^  his  soul,  as  usual,  to  the 
mercy  of  his  Creator. 

The  Prophet  was  evidently  a  pun 
of  great  moral  intrepidity  and  firm- 
ness. He  kept  his  black,  unquaillng  ' 
eye  fixed  upon  the  judge  while  he 
spoke,  but  betrayed  not  a  single  symp- 
tom of  a  timid  or  vadllating  spirit. 
When  the  sentence  was  pronounced, 
he  looked  with  an  expression  of  some- 
thing like  contempt  upon  those  who 
had  broken  out,  as  usual*  into  those 
mingled  murmurs  of  compassion  and 
satisfaction,  which  are  sometimes  ot- 
tered under  circumstances  similar  to 
his. 

"  Now,"  said  he  to  the  gaoler* 
<<that  every  thing  is  over,  and  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  the  soo|ier  J 
get  to  my  cell  the  beUher.  I  have 
demised  the  world  too  long  to  care  a 
single  curse  what  it  says  or  thinks  of 
me,  or  about  me.  All  I'm  sorry  for 
IS,  that  I  didn't  take  more  oi^t  of  it* 
and  that  I  let  it  slip  through  my  hands 
so  usily  as  I  did.  My  curse  upon  it 
and  its  villany  I     3ring  me  in." 

The  gratincation  of  the  country  for 
a  wide  circle  around,  was  now  abso- 
lutely exuberant.  There  was  not 
only  the  acquittal  of  the  good-hearted 
and  generous  old  man,  to  fill  the  pub- 
lic with  a  feeling  of  delight,  but  also 
the  unexpected  resurrection,  as  it  were, 
of  honest  Bartholomew  Sullivan,  which 
came  to  animate  all  parties  with  a  dou- 
ble enjoyment.  Indeed  the  congratu- 
lations which  both  parties  received 
were  sincere  and  fervent.    Old  Condy 
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Dalton  had  no  sooner  left  the  dock 
than  he  was  surrounded  hy  friends 
and  relatives,  each  and  all  anxious  to 
manifest  their  sense  of  his  good  fbr- 
tune>  in  the  usual  way  of  "treating" 
him  and  his  family.  Their  gpratitude, 
however,  towards  the  Almighty  for  his 
unexpected  interpo6ition|in  their  favour, 
was  too  exalted  and  pious  to  allow 
them  to  proi^e  it  by  convivial  indul- 
gences. With  as  little  delay,  there- 
fore, as  might  be,  they  sought  their 
humble  cabin,  where  a  scene  awaited 
them  that  was  calculated  to  dash  with 
sorrow  the  sentiments  of  justifiable 
exultation  which  they  felt. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that 
owing  to  Sarah's  illness,  the  Prophet, 
as  an  afterthought,  had  determined  to 
g^ve  to  the  abduction  of  Mave  Sullivan 
the  colour  of  a  famine  outrage ;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  had  resolved  also 
to  engage  Thomas  Dalton  to  act  as  a 
kind  of  leader — a  circumstance  which 
he  hoped  would  change  the  character 
of  the  proceeding  altogether  to  one  of 
wild  and  licentious  revenge  on  the  part 
of  Dalton.  Poor  Dalton  lent  himself 
to  this,  as  far  as  its  aspect  of  a  mere 
outbreak  had  attractions  for  the  me- 
lancholy love  of  turbulence,  by  which 
he  had  oeen  of  late  unhappily  animated. 
He  accordingly  left  home  with  the  in- 
tention of  tiSdng  a  part  in  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  he  never  joined  them. 
Where  he  had  ffone  to,  or  how  he  had 
passed  the  night,  nobody  knew.  Be 
this  at  it  may,  he  made  his  appearance 
at  home  about  noon  on  the  day  of  hb 
father's  trial,  in  evidently  a  dying  state, 
and  in  this  condition  his  family  found 
him  on  their  return.  'Tis  true  they 
had  the  consolation  of  perceiving  that 
he  was  calmer  and  more  collected  than 
he  had  been  since  the  death  of  Peggy 
Murtagh.  His  reason,  indeed,  might 
be  said  to  have  been  altogether  re- 
stored. 

They  found  him  sitting  in  his  fa- 
ther's  arm-chair,  his  head  supported— 
oh,  how  tenderly  supported !— by  his 
a£fectionate  sister,  Mary. 

Mrs.  Dalton  herself  had  come  be- 
fore, to  break  the  joyful  tidings  to  this 
excellent  girl,  who,  on  seeing  her, 
burst  into  tears,  exclaiming  in  Irish — 

"  Mother  dear,  I'm  afraid  you're 
bringing  a  heavy  heart  to  a  house  of 
sorrow  1" 

"  A  light  heart,  dear  Mary — a  light 
and  a  grateful  heart.      Your  father^ 


acushla  machree — ^your  father,  my 
dear  unhappy  Tom,  is  not  a  mur- 
derer." 

The  girl  had  one  arm  around  her 
brother's  neck,  but  she  ifistinotivvly 
raised  the  other,  as  if  in  ecstatie  de- 
light ;  but  in  a  moment  ^e  dropped  it 
again,  and  said  sorrowfully — 

*^  Ay ;  but,  mother  demr«  didn't  he 
say  himself  he  was  guilty  >** 

"  He  thought  so,  dear ;  but  it  was 
only  a  rash  blow ;  and  oh,  how  many 
a  deadly  accident  has  come  firom  rash 
blows  1  The  man  was  not  killed  at  all, 
dear  Mary,  but  is  alive  and  well,  and 
was  in  the  court-house  this  day.  Ofa  1 
what  do  we  not  owe  to  a  good  God  for 
his  mercy  towards  us  all !  Tom,  dear, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  at  home;  you 
must  not  go  out  again.** 

Oh,  mother  dear,"  said  his  sister, 
kissing  him,  and  bursting  into  iiaan, 
♦*  Tom's  dying  I" 

*^  What !"  exclaimed  liia  mother— 
"what's  this  I — death's  in  my  boy's 
face  I" 

He  raised  his  head  gently,  and, 
looking  at  her,  replied,  with  a  funt 
smile — 

"  No,  mother,  I  will  not  go  out  any 
more  ;  I  will  be  good  at  latrt — It's  time 
for  me.*' 

At  this  moment  old  Dalton  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  entered  the  house, 
but  were  not  surprised  at  finding  Mary 
and  her  mother  in  tears ;  for  they  sup- 
posed, naturally  enough,  ^at  the  tears 
were  those  of  joy  for  the  old  man's  ac- 
quittal. Mrs.  Dalton  raised  her  hand 
to  enjoin  silence ;  and  then,  pointing 
to  her  son,  said — 

♦*  We  must  keep  qmet  for  a  little." 

They  all  looked  upon  the  young 
man,  and  saw,  at  a  glanoe,  that  death, 
immediate  death,  was  stamped  upon 
his  features,  gleamed  wildly  out  of  his 
eyes,  and  spoke  in  his  feeble  and  hol- 
low voice. 

"  Father,"  said  he,  "let  me  ki»  yoo, 
or  come  and  kiss  me.  Thank  Ood  for 
what  has  happened  tins  day«  Father,* 
he  added,  looking  up  into  the  old  man's 
£&ce,  with  an  expression  of  unutterable 
sorrow  and  afi^on — ^"father,  I  know 
I  was  wild ;  but  I  will  be  wild  no  more. 
I  was  wicked,  too  ;  but  I  will  be  wick- 
ed no  more.  There  is  now  an  end  to  all 
my  follies  and  to  all  my  crimes ;  an'  I 
hope — I  hope  that  God  will  have  mer- 
cy upon  me,  an'  forgive  me." 

The  tears  rained  fiist  upon  bis  pah 
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face  from  the  old  man's  eyes>  as  lie  ex- 
claimed— 

*  "  He  will  have  mercy  upon  you,  my 
darlin'  son;  look  to  him.  I  know> 
darling  that  whatever  orimes  or  follies 
jou  committed^  you  are  sorry  for  them^ 
an'  God  wiU  forgive  yon." 

**  I  am,'*  he  replied ;  "  kiss  me  all  of 
you ;  my  sight  is  gettin'  wake,  an'  my 
tongue  isn't — ^isn't  so  strong  as  it  was." 

One  af^r  one  they  all  kissed  him, 
and  as  each  knew  that  this  tender  and 
sorrowful  embrace  must  be  the  last 
that  should  ever  pass  between  them, 
it  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe 
the  scene  which  then  took  place. 

*'  I  have  a  request  to  make,'^  he  said, 
feebly;  ''an*  it  is,  that  1  may  sleep 
with  Peggy  an'  our  baby.  Maybe  I'm 
not  worthy  of  that ;  but  still  I'd  like 
it»  an'  my  heart's  upon  it ;  an'  l^think 
•he  would  like  it,  too." 

**  It  can  be  done,  an'  we'll  do  it,"  re- 
plied his  mother ;  "we'll  do  it,  my  dar- 
lin'  boy— my  son,  my  son,  we'll  do  it." 

«  Don't  you  all  forgive  me — forgive 
me  every  tning  ?" 

They  could  only,  for  some  time,  re- 
ply by  their  tears ;  but  at  length  they 
did  reply,  and  he  seemed  satisfied. 

*'  Now,"  said  he,  "  there  was  an  ould 
Irish  air  that  l^eggy  used  to  sing  for 
me— I  thought  I  heard  her  often  sing- 
in'  it  of  late— did  I  ?" 

''  I  suppose  so,  darlin',"  replied  his 
motheir ;  "  I  suppose  you  did. 

"  Mary,  here,"  he  proceeded, "  sings 
it ;  I  would  like  to  hear  it  be/ore  I  go; 
it's  the  air  of  Ora  Gal  Machree.** 

'<  Before  you  go,  akama  /"  exclaimed 
his  father,  pressing  him  tenderly  to  his 
breast.  "Oh  I  but  they're  bitther 
words  to  us,  my  darlin'  an'  my  lovin' 
boy.  But  the  air,  Mary,  darlin',  strive 
an*  sing  it  for  him  as  well  as  you  can." 

It  was  a  trying  task  for  the  affec- 
tionate girl,  who,  however,  so  far  over- 
came her  grief,  as  to  be  able  to  sing  it 
with  the  very  pathos  of  nature  itself. 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  as  she  proceeded, 
"  that's  it— that's  what  Peggy  used  to 
sing  for  me,  becaise  she  knew  /  liked 
it." 

Tender  and  full  of  sorrow  were  the 
notes  as  they  came  from  the  innocent 
lips  of  that  affectionate  sister.  Her 
task,  however,  was  soon  over  ;  for 
scarcely  had  she  concluded  the  air 
when  her  poor  brother's  ears  and  heart 
were  closed  to  the  melody  and  affec- 
tion it  breathed,  for  ever. 


"  I  know,"  said  she,  with  tears, 
"  that  there's  one  thing  will  give  com- 
fort to  you  all  respecting  poor  Tom. 
Peter  Rafferty,  who  helped  him  home, 
seein'  the  dym'  state  he  was  in,  went 
over  to  the  Carr,  and  brought  one  of 
Father  Hanratty's  curates  to  him,  so 
that  he  didn't  depart  without  resaving 
the  rites  of  the  Church,  thank  God!" 

This  took  the  stinff  of  bitterness  out 
of  their  grief,  and  infused  into  it  a  spi- 
rit that  soothed  their  hearts,  and  sus- 
tained them  by  that  consolation  which 
the  influence  of  religion  and  its  ordi- 
nances, in  the  hour  of  death  and  sorrow, 
never  £eu1  to  give  to  an  Irish  family. 

Old  Dalton's  sleep  was  sound  that 
night;  and  when  he  awoke  the  next 
morning  the  first  voice  he  heard  was 
that  of  our  friend  Toddy  Mack,  which, 
despite  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained, 
and  its  consequent  sorrow,  diffused 
among  them  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness 
and  contentment. 

"  You  have  no  raison,"  said  he,  "  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  God— I  don't  mane 
yoth  Mrs.  Dalton — but  these  young- 
sters. If  what  I  heard  is  thrue,  that 
that  poor  boy  never  was  himself  since 
the  girl  died,  it  was  a  mercy  for  God 
to  take  him ;  and  afther  all  ^  is  a  bet- 
ther  judge  of  what's  fit  for  us  than  we 
are  ourselves.  Bounce,  now,  Mr.  Dal- 
ton; you  have  little  time  to  lose.  I 
want  you  to  come  wid  me  to  the  agent, 
Mr.  Travers.  He  wishes,  I  think,  to 
see  yourself,  for  he  says  he  has  heard 
a  good  account  o' you,  an'  I  prombed 
to  bring  you.  If  we're  there  about 
two  o'clock  we'll  hit  the  time  purty 
close." 

*'  What  can  he  want  with  him  do  you 
think  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Dalton. 

"  Dear  knows — fifty  things — maybe 
to  stand  for  one  of  his  childre — or— 
but  ah  1  forgive  me — I  could  be  merry 
any  where  else;  but  here — here — for- 
give me,  Mrs.  Dalton." 

In  a  short  time  Dalton  and  he 
mounted  a  car  which  Toddy  had 
brought  with  him,  and  started  for  the 
office  of  Mr.  Travers. 

Whilst  they  are  on  their  way,  we 
shall  return  to  our  firiend,  young  Dick, 
who  was  left  to  trudge  home  from  the 
Grey  Stone  on  the  night  set  apart  for 
the  abduction  of  Mave  Sullivan.  Han- 
Ion,  or  Magennis,  as  we  ought  now  to 
call  him,  having,  by  his  shrewdness, 
and  Body  Duncan's  loose  manner  of 
talking,  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
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burglarious  aiUuik  upon  his  master^s 
house*  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at 
youBg  Dick's  quick  return,  for  he  had 
not  expected  him  at  all  that  night. 
The  appearance  of  the  young  gentle- 
man was  calculated  to  excite  impres- 
sions of  rfitber  4  sei^io-comie  charaq- 
ter. 

«'  Hanlon,"  said  he,  "is  all  right?— 
every  man  at  his  post  7" 

"  All  right,  sir  j  but  I  did  not  ex- 
pect you  oack  so  soon.  Whatever 
youVe  been  ep^aged  on  to-night  is  a 
saicret  youVe  kep  me  out  of." 

"  D^— e»  I  was  afriud  of  yon|  IJanlon 
— you  were  too  honest  for  what  I  was 
about  to-night.  You  wouldn't  hf^^ve 
stood  it — I  probed  you  on  it  once  be- 
fore>  and  you  winced." 

"  WeU,  sb,  I  assure  you  I  don't  wish 
to  know  what  it  is" 

"  Whyi  lis  the  whole  thing  ha^  fail- 
edf  there  can  be  no  great  secret  in 
it  now.  The  old  Prophet  hoaxed 
me  cursedly  to-night.  It  was  arrang- 
ed between  us  that  he  should  carry 
off  Sullivan's  handsome  daughter  for 
me — and  what  does  the  mercenary  old 
scoundrel  do  but  put  his  own  in  her 
place,  with  a  view  of  imposing  her  00 
me.'* 

"  Faith>  an'  of  the  two  she  is  thought 
to  be  the  finest  an'  handsomest  girl ; 
but|  my  God  I  how  could  he  do  what 
you  say,  an'  his  daughter  sick  of  the 
typhus?" 

"  There's  some  dU-4  puzzle  about 
it,  I  grant — he  seemed  puzzled— his 
daughter  seemed  sick,  sure  enough-, 
and  I  am  sick.  Hanlon,  I  fear  I've 
caught  the  typhus  from  her—I  can 
think  of  nothing  else." 

"  Go  to  bed,  sir ;  I  tould  you  as  vou 
went  out  that  you  had  taken  rather 
much.  You've  been  disapjpoiated,  v^ 
you're  vexed-^at's  what  ails  yon;  but 
go  to  bed,  an*  you'll  sleep  it  off." 

'*  Yes,  I  must.  In  a  day  or  two  it's 
arranged  that  I  and  Travers  are  to 
settle  about  the  leases,  and  I  must  meet 
that  worthy  gentleman  wiUi  a  clear 
head." 

'*  Is  Darby  Skinadre,  sir,  to  have 
Dalton'sfarm?" 

"  Why,  I've  pocketed  a  hundred  of 
his  money  for  it,  and  I  think  he  ought 
However,  all  thb  part  of  the  property 
b  out  of  lease,  and  you  know  we  can 
neither  do  nor  say  anything  till  ^e  get 
the  new  leases." 

"Oh,  jea,  you  can,  sir,"  repjijed 


Hanlon,  laughing;  "it's  clear  you  can 
do  at  any  rate." 

"  How  is  that  ?  What  do  you  grin 
at,  confound  you  ?" 

"You  can  take  the  money,  sir; 
that's  what  I  mane  by  doin*  him.  lU, 
ha,  bar 

"  Very  good,  Charley ;  but  I'm 
sick ;  and  I  very  much  fear  that  I've 
caught  this  coniounded  typhus." 

The  next  day  being  that  on  which 
the  trial  took  place,  he  rose  not  from 
his  bed ;  and  when  the  time  appointed 
for  meeting  gravers  came,  he  was  iK>t 
at  all  in  anything  of  an  improved  con^ 
dition.  His  gig  was  ffot  ready,  how- 
ever, and,  accompanied  by  Hanloo,  he 
drove  to  the  agent's  office. 

Travers  was  a  ^uick,  expert  man  of 
business,  who  lost  but  little  time  and 
few  words  in  his  dealings  with  the 
world.  He  was  clear,  rapidt  and  de- 
cisive, and  having  opce  formed  an  opi- 
nion, there  was  scarcely  any  possibility 
in  changing  it.  This  indeed  was  the 
worst  and  most  impracticable  pgint 
about  him ;  for  as  it  often  bappei^ 
that  his  opinions  were  based  upon  im- 
perfect or  erroneous  data^  it  conse- 
quently followed  that  his  inflexibility 
9«is  but  another  naipe  for  obsti- 
nacy, and  not  unireqvently  for  iigns- 
tlce. 

As  Henderson  entered  the  office  he 
met  our  friend  the  Pedlar  and  old 
Dalton  going  out. 

"  Dalton,  said  Travers,  **  do  you 
and  your  friend  stay  in  the  next  room; 
1  wish  to  see  vou  again  before  you  go. 
How  do  you  do,  Henderson  ?*' 

"  {  am  not  well,"  replied  Hend»- 
son,  "  not  at  all  well  |  but  it  wont 
i^gnify." 

"  How  Is  your  father  ?** 

"Much  9s  usual:  I  wonder  he  didn't 
call  on  you." 

"  No,  he  did  not ;  I  suppose  he's 
otherwise  engaged— Uie  assl^ses  alwgjrs 
occupv  him.  IJowever,  pow  to  busi- 
ness, Mr*  Henderson ;"  and  he  looked 
inquiringly  at  Dick#  as  jmuch  as  tp  say, 
I  am  ready  to  hear  yoi^ 

**  We  had  better  see,  I  think,"  pro- 
ceeded Dick,  '^and  make  arjcange- 
Qients  about  these  new  le^^es." 

"  I  shall  expect  to  be  bribed  £»r  eaoh 
of  them,  Mr.  Richard." 

"  Bribed  1"  exclaimed  the  other, 
"  ha,  ha,  ha!  that's  good." 

"  Why,  do  you  think  there's  w- 
thing  morally  wrppg  or  di^onourame 
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in  a  bribe  ?*'  asked  tbe  otber^  witb  a 
very  serious  face. 

"  Come>  come^  Mr.  Travers,"  said 
Dick«  « a  joke's  a  joke;  only  don't 
put  60  grave  a  face  on  you  when  you 
ask  such  a  question.  Howeyer^  as  you 
say  yourself  now  to  bnsiness^^about 
these  leases." 

'*  I  trust,"  continued  Travers,  '<that 
I  am  both  an  honest  man  and  a  gen- 
tleman, yet  I  expect  a  bribe  for  every 
lease." 

**  Well,  then,'*  replied  Henderson,  '*\% 
is  not  generaUy  supposed  that  either 
an  honest  man  or  a  gentleman  " 
"  Would  take  a  bribe  ?— eh  ?" 
*<  WeU,  d — n  it,  no  j  not  exactly 
that  either;  but  come,  let  us  under« 
stand  each  other.  If  you  be  wilAil  on 
it,  why  a  wilful  man,  they  say,  must 
haye  hb  way.  Bribery,  however,  rank 
bribery  is  a        " 

**  Crime  to  which  neither  an  honest 
man  nor  a  gentleman  would  stoop. 
You  see  I  anticipate  what  you  are 
about  to  say ;  you  despise  bribery,  Mr. 
Henderson  7^* 

''Sir,"  replied  the  other,  rather 
warmly,  ''  I  trust  that  I  am  a  gentle* 
man  and  an  honest  man  too.** 

'<  But  still,  a  wilful  man,  Mr.  Hen< 
d^son,  must  have  his  way,  you  know. 
Well  of  course  you  are  a  gratleman 
and  an  honest  man."  He  then  rose, 
and  touching  the  bell,  said  to  the  sa- 
vant who  answered  i<^ 

''Send  in  the  man  named  Darby 
Skinadre." 

^that  miserable  wretch  was  thin 
and  shrivelled-looking  when  first  intro- 
duced to  our  readers,  he  appeared  at 
the  present  period  little  else  Uian  the 
shadow  of  what  he  had  been.  He  not 
only  had  lost  heavily  even  by  the 
usurious  credit  he  had  given,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wide-spread  poverty 
and  crying  distress  of  the  wretched 
people,  who  were  mostly  insolvent,  but 
he  siuffered  severely  by  the  outrages 
which  had  taken  place,  and  doubly  so 
in  oonsequenoe  of  the  anxiety  which  se 
many  felt  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on 
bim,  under  that  g^nise,  for  his  heartless 
andbloodsuckingextortionsuponthem* 
"  Your  name, '  proceeded  the  agent, 
"  is  Darby  Skinadre  ?" 
«  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  you  have  given  this  gentle- 
man the  sum  of  a  hundred  pounds,  as 
a  bribe,  for  promising  you  a  lease  of 
Cornelius  Dalton's  hxm  ?" 


"  I  gave  him  a  hundre  pounds,  but 
not  at  all  as  a  bribe,  sir;  I'm  an 
honest  man,  I  trust — an'  the  Lord  for- 
bid I'd  have  anything  to  do  wid  a 
bribe ;  an*  if  you  an*  he  knew^f  you 
only  knew,  both  o*  vou— the  hard 
8trivin*,an'  scraptn',  and  sweejHn*  I  had 
to  get  it  together — " 

"  That  will  do,  sir  ;  be  silent.  You 
received  this  money,  Mr.  Henderson.** 

"  Tut,  Travers,  my  good  friend ; 
this  is  playing  too  high  a  eard  about 
such  a  matter.  Don't  you  know« 
devilish  well,  that  these  things  are 
common,  aye,  and  among  gentlemen 
and  honest  men  too*  as  you  say.'* 

"  Well,  that  is  a  discussion  upon 
which  I  shall  not  enter.  Now,  as  you 
say  yourself,  to  business." 

"  Well,th^,'*  continued  Henderson, 
smiling,  '<  if  you  have  no  objection,  / 
am  willing  that  you  should  take  Skin- 
adre's  anair  and  mine  as  a  prec^deni 
between  you  and  me.  Let  us  not  be 
fools,  Mr.  Travers ;  it  is  ev'ry  one  for 
himself  in  this  world." 

"  What  is  it  vou  expect,  in  the  first 
place  ?"  asked  the  agent. 

"  Why,  new  leases,"  replied  the 
other ;  "  upon  reasonable  terms,  of 
course." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Travers,  "  I  beg 
to  infi>rm  you  that  yon  shall  not  have 
them,  with  one  only  exception.  Yon 
shall  have  a  lease  of  sixty-nine  acres 
attached  to  the  Grange^  being  the 
quantity  of  land  whieh  you  actually 

"  Pray,  why  not  of  all  the  property  ?*' 
asked  Dick. 

"  My  ^ood  firiend,"  replied  the  agent, 
nearly  m  his  own  words  to  the  Ped* 
lar ;  "  the  fact  is,  that  we  are  about 
to  introduce  a  new  system  altogether 
upon  our  property.  We  are  deter* 
mined  to  manage  it  ttjptm  a  perfeotlr 
new  principle.  It  has  been  too  much 
sublet  under  us,  and  we  have  resolved, 
Mr.  Hmiderson,  to  rectify  this  evil. 
That  is  my  answer.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Grange  farm,  you  get  no 
leases.  We  shall  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  see  that  a  better  order  of 
things  be  established  upon  the  pro- 
perty. As  for  you,  Skimdre,  settle 
thb  matter  of  your  hundred  pounds 
with  Mr.  Henderson  as  best  you  may. 
That  was  a  private  transaction  alto- 
gether between  yourselves ;  between 
yourselves,  then,  does  the  settlement 
of  it  He." 
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He  once  more  tonched  the  bell,  and 
desired  ComeHos  Didton  and  the  Ped- 
kur  to  be  sent  in. 

"  Mr.  Henderson,'*  he  proceeded* 
«  I  iriU  bid  you  good  morning  i  you 
certainly  look  ill.  Skrnadre,  you  may 
go.  I  hiaye  sent  iw  Dalton,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson,  to  let  him  know  that  he  shall 
be  reinstated  ^  his  form,  and  erery 
reasonable  allowance  made  him  for  tlM 
oppression  and  injustice  which  he  and 
his  resectable  ftunily  have  suffered, 
at— I  will  not  say  who$e  hands." 

**  Travers," replied  Henderson, "your 
conduct}  is  harsh — and-^however,  I 
cannot  now  think  of  leases — I  am, 
eyery  moment,  getting  worse-*-!  am 
very  ill — good  morning."  He  then  went* 

"  An'  am  I  to  lose  my  hundre 
pounds,  your  honor,  of  my  nard  earn- 
ed nM)ney,  that  I  squeeoed^-*-" 

**  Out  of  the  blood  and  marrow  and 
life  of  the  struggling  and  industriove 
people,  i^u  or»3  and  heartless  extor- 
tioner I  Begone,  sirra ;  a  foot  of  land 
upon  the  property  for  which  I  am. 
agent  you  shidl  never  occupy.  You 
and  your  tribe,  whether  you  batten 
upon  the  distresses  of  struggling  in- 
dustry in  the  deceitfiil  Maelstrooms  of 
the  metropolis,  or  in  the  dirty,  dingy 
shops  of  a  private  country  village,  are 
each  a  scorpion  curse  to  the  people. 
Your  very  existence  is  a  libel  upon  the 
laws  by  which  the  rights  of  civil  society 
are  protected." 

"  Troth,  your  honour  does  m©  in- 
justice ;  I  never  see  a  case  of  distress 
that  mv  heart  doesn^t  bleed " 

'<  With  a  leeeh-like  propensity  to 
pounce  upon  it — ^begone."  The  man 
slunk  out.  **  Dalton,"  he  proceeded, 
when  the  old  man,  accompanied  by  the 
Pedlar,  came  in,  '^  I  sent  for  vou  to 
say  that  I  am  willing  yon  should  have 
your  farm  again.** 


<<  Sir,"  replied  the  other,  ^  I  am 
thankfbl  and  gratelul  te  700  for  liMt 
kindness,  but  it  is  now  too  late;  I  md 
not  able  to  go  hack  upon  it ;  I  have 
neither  money  nor  «todc  of  aziykiML 
I  am  deeply  and  gratefuUx  oUigad  to 
you ;  bat  I  have  notsixpenoa  worth  in 
the  world  to  put  on  it.  An  hamst 
heart,  sir,  an'  a  dear  ilune  ia  all  that 
God    has    left  me,    bkaiei   bo   hb 


**  Don't  blieve  &  w«Mrd  of  it»"  replbd 
t^e  Pedlar.  «<  Only  let  ymur  hamm 
give  him  a  good  lease,  at  a  raiaonafale 
rint,makin,MlowBnce8lbr  his  hnprovc* 
ments  ■     ■" 

**  Never  mind  conditiovi^  my  gosd 
friend,"  said  the  agenS,  ^  bat  proMd^ 
ior,  if  I  don't  mt^ake,  yom  wili  yooa^ 
selfffivefahnafilt" 

«<  May  be#  weH  find  him-  stock  and 
capital  a  thrifle,  aay  wiqr/'  refdled  tin 
Pedlar,  with  a  knowing  wink.  **  I 
haven't  carried  the  paok  aU  mj  Mt 
for  nothing,  I  hope*" 

**  I  understaBd,"  said  the  a|^t  to 
Dalton,  «*  that  one  of  your  sons  »  dead 
I  leave  town  to-day,  but  I  shall  be  here 
this  day  fortnight ;  call  then  and  we 
shall  have  every  thing  arranged*  Your 
case  was  a  very  bard  one,  -and  a  veiT 
common  one ;  but  it  was  one  wilii 
wlrieh  we  had  nothing  to  do,  and  ia 
which,  until  now,  we  could  not  iatsiv 
fere.  I  haive  looked  dear!  j  into  it»  'and 
regret  to  find  that  each  oases  ^  eziBt 
upon  Irish  property  to  apainfiil  estcat^ 
although  I  am  glad  to  find  Aait  ^blie 
opinion,  and  a  more  enligktened  exp^ 
rience  are  every  day  dimiaahing  the 
evil." 

He  then  rang  for  some  one  else;,  and 
our  friends  withdrew,  impreved  with 
a  grateful  sense  of  his  integri^  and 
justice. 


CHAPTEE  XXXn..^G0NCtU8I0!f. 


When  Mrs.  M*Ivor — whom  we  nuy 
now,  without  any  error,  style  the  win 
of  Donnel  Dhu — recognized  in  the 
court-house  the  man  called  the  Black 
Prophet,  as  her  husband,  she  knew 
also,  without  having  been  aware  of  it, 
that  she  had  seen  and  conversed  with 
her  own  daughter.  To  most  women,  her 
position  would  have  been  one  of  inde- 
scribable and  distracting  agony.    Here 


had  she  been  aiding  her  nephew  ta 
trace  the  murderer  of  his  fisther — her 
own  brother — and  now  that  they  had 
found  him,  he  turns  out  to  be  no  o^bet 
than  her  own  husband,  and  the  &ther 
of  her  child.  She  was,  however,  as 
we  have  said  at  an  early  stagfe  of  our 
narrative,  a  woman  of  much  firmness^ 
if  not  obstinacy  of  character ;  or  to 
come  stiU  nearer  to  the  truth,  it  wouU 
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bo  difficult  to  find  on  Irkh  soil,  a  fe- 
uale  who  poseessed  sneh  a  stoical  as* 
ocndaney  over  her  own  feelings. 

The  interest  excited  bj  the  trials  in- 
vdving  as  it  did  so  much  that  concern* 
ed  the  S«d]iTansy  especially  the  hopes 
aoid  affections  of  thenr  daughter  Mave, 
natural W  induced  them—- though  not 
on  this  latter  account — young  and  old, 
to  attend  the  assises,  not  excepting 
Mare  herself;  for  her  father,  much 
kgainst  her  indination»  had  made  a 
point  to  bring  her  with  them.  On 
finding,  however,  how  matters  turned 
out,  a  perfect  and  hearty  reconciliation 
took  place  between  the  two  families, 
ia  the  course  of  which  Mare  and  the 
Prophet's  wif^oncenunre  renewed  their 
acqnaintanee.  Some  necessary  and 
brief  explanation  took  place,  m  the 
course  cff  which  aUumoB  was  made  to 
^»rah  and  her  state  of  health. 

*^  I  hope,**  said  Mave,  ''you  will  lose 
no  time  in  goin'  to  see  her.  I  know 
her  affectionate  heart  j  an*  that  when 
she  bears  an*  feels  thatt  she  has  a  mo- 
Iber  afive  an*  well,  an'  that  loves  her 
as  she  ought  to  be  loved,  it  will  put 
new  life  into  her.*' 

'  ''  She  is  a  fine  lookin*  girl,"  replied 
her  mother,  ''  an^  wUle  I  was  spakin' 
io  her  I  feii  my  heart  warm  to  her, 
aure  enough ;  but  she's  a  wild  crea- 
tor Or  tiiey  say.'* 

<<Hastv  a  little,**  said  Mave ;  ''  but 
then  sucL  a  heart  as  she  has.  You 
ought  to  go  see  her  at  wanst." 

"  I  would,  dear,  an'  my  Heart  is 
kmgin'  to  see  her;  but  1  think  it's 
betther  that  I  should  not  tillafther  his 
thrial  to-morrow.  I'm  to  be  a  witness 
against  the  unfortunate  man.'* 

**  Against  her  father ! — against  your 
own  husband!"  exclaimed  Mave,  look- 
ing aghast  at  this  intimation. 

*•  Yes,  dear  ;  for  it  was  my  brother 
he  murdhered,  an'  he  must  take  the 
consequences,  if  be  was  my  husband 
an'  her  father  ten  times  over.  My 
brother's  blood  mustn't  pass  for  no- 
thin.'  Besides,  the  hand  of  God  is  in 
it,  an*  I  must  do  my  duty." 

The  heart  of  the  gentle  and  heroic 
Mave,  which  could  encounter  contagion 
and  death,  from  a  principle  of  uncon- 
scious magpnaminity  and  affection  that 
deserved  a  garland,  now  shrunk  back 
with  pain  at  the  sentiments  so  coolly 
expressed  by  Sarah's  mother.  She 
thought  for  a  moment  of  young  Dal- 
ton,  and  that  if  she  were  called  upon 


to  prosecute  him — but  she  hastily  put 
the  fearful  hypothesis  aside,  and  was 
about  to  bid  her  acquaintance  good 
bye,  when  the  latter  said — 

**  To-morrow,  or  rather  the  day  af- 
ther,  I'd  wish  to  see  her  ;  for  then  Dl 
know  what  will  happen  to  him,  an' 
how  to  act  with  her ;  an'  if  you'd  come 
with  me,  I'd  be  glad  of  it,  an*  you'd 
oblage  me.'* 

Mate's  gentle  and  affectionate  spirit 
was  disquieted  within  her  by  what  she 
had  already  heard;  but  a  moment's 
reflection  convinced  her  that  her  pre- 
sence on  the  occasion  might  be  ser- 
viceable to  Sarah,  whose  excitable  tem- 
perament and  delicate  state  of  health 
required  gentle  and  judicious  treat- 
ment. 

**Vm  afeard,"  said  Mrs.  M'lvor, 
"  that  by  the  time  the  thrial's  over  to- 
morrow, it'll  be  too  late ;  but  let  us  say 
the  day  afther,  if  it's  the  same  to  you." 

«*  Well,  then,**  replied  Mave,  **  you 
can  call  to  our  place,  as  it's  on  your 
way,  an'  we'll  both  go  together." 

**  If  she  knew  her,"  SMd  Mave  to 
her  friends,  on  her  way  home,  '<  as  I 
do ;  if  she  only  knew  the  heart  she 
has--^the  lovin',  the  fearless^  the  great 
heart  ;-*-oh,  if  she  did,  no  earthly  thing 
would  prevent  her  fi*om  goin*  to  her 
without  the  loss  of  a  minute's  time. 
Poor  Sarah  I  —  brave  and  generous 
girl — ^what  wouldn*t  I  do  to  bring  her 
back  to  health  I  But  ah,  mother,  I'm 
afeard  ;*' — and  as  the  noble  girl  spoke, 
the  tears  gushed  to  her  eyes — "  *  It's 
my  last  act  for  you,'  she  whispered  to 
me,  on  that  night  when  the  house  was 
surrounded  by  villains — *  I  know  what 
yon  risked  for  me  in  the  shed ;  I  know 
it,  dear  Mave,  an'  I'm  now  sthrivin'  to 
pay  back  my  debt  to  you. '  Oh,  mo- 
ther r*  she  exclaimed, ''  where—where 
could  one  look  for  the  like  of  her  1  an* 
yet  how  little  does  the  world  know 
about  her  goodness,  or  her  greatness,  I 
may  say.  Well,"  proceeded  Mave, 
''she  paid  that  debt^  but  I'm  afeard, 
mother,  it'll  turn  out  that  it  was  with 
her  own  life  she  paid  it." 

At  the  hour  appointed,  Mrs.  M'lvor 
and  Mave  set  out  on  their  visit  to 
Sarah,  each  now  aware  of  the  dread- 
ful and  inevitable  doom  that  awaited 
her  father,  and  of  the  part  which  one 
of  them,  at  least,  had  taken  in  bring- 
ing it  about. 

About  half  an  hour  before  their 
arrival,  Sarah,  whose  anxiety  touching 
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the  fate  of  old  Dalton  could  endur^ 
no  more,  lay  awuting  the  return  of 
her  nurse — a  simple,  good  hearted,  mat- 
ter-of-fact creature,  who  had  no  notion 
of  ever  concealing  the  truth  under 
any  circumstances.  The  poor  girl  had 
sent  her  to  get  an  accouAt  of  the  trial 
the  best  way  she  could,  and>  as  we 
said,  she  now  lay  awaiting  her  return. 
At  length  she  came  in. 

**  Well,  Biddy,  what's  the  news — 
or  have  you  got  any  ?" 

The  old  woman  gently  and  affec- 
tionately put  her  hand  over  on  Sarah's 
forehead,  as  If  the  act  was  a  religious 
ceremony,  and  accompanied  an  invoca- 
tion, as  indeed  she  intended  it  to  do— 

"  May  God  in  his  mercy  soon  re* 
lieve  you  from  your  thrials,  my  poor 
girl,  an  bring  you  to  himself  1  but  it's 
the  black  news  I  have  for  you  this 
day." 

Sarah  started — 

*•  What  news,"  she  asked  hastily — 
**  what  blaok  news  ?'* 

"  Husth,  now,  an*  I'll  tell  you  j — 
in  the  first  place,  your  mother  is  alive, 
an'  has  come  to  the  counthry." 

Sarah  immediately  sat  up  in  the 
bed,  without  assistance,  and  fastening 
her  black  brilliant  eyes  upon  the  wo- 
man, exclaimed — 

"  My  mother — my  mother — my  owii 
mother!  an'  do  you  dare  to  tell  me 
that  this  is  black  news?  Lave  the 
house,  I  bid  you.  I'll  get  up — I'm 
not  sick — I'm  well.  Great  God!—;, 
yes,  I'm  •  well — very  well ;  but  how 
dare  you  name  black  news  an'  my  mo*, 
ther— my  blessed  mother — in  the  same 
breath,  or  on  the  same  day  ?" 

*'  Win  you  hear  me  out,  then?"  con- 
tinned  the  nurse. 

"  No,"  replied  Sarah,  attempting  to 
get  up — "  I  want  to  hear  no  more^ 
now  I  wish  to  live — now  I  am  sure  of 
one,  an'  that  one  my  mother — ^my  own 
mother — to  love  me — to  guide  me — 
to  taiuhe  me  all  that  I  ought  to  know  i 
bnt,  above  all,  to  love  me.  An'  my 
father — my  poor  unhappy  father — an* 
he  is  unhappy — he  loves  me,  too.  Oh, 
Biddy,  I  can  forgive  you  now  for  what 
you  said — I  will  be  happy  still — an' 
my  mother  will  be  happy — an'  my  fa- 
ther— my  poor  father — will  be  happy 
yet;  he'll  reform — he'll  repent,  may- 
be ;  an'  he'll  wanst  more  get  back  his 
early  heart — his  heart,  wnen  it  was 
good,  an'  not  hardened,  as  he  says  it 
was,  by  the  world.     Biddy,  did  you 


ever  see  any  one  cry  with  joy  befbre 
— ha — ha — did  you  now  ?*' 

**  God  strengthen  you,  my  poor 
child,'*  exclaimed  the  nurse,  bursting 
into  tears ;  "  for  what  will  become  of 
you?  Your  father,  Sarah  dear,  is  to  be 
hanged  for  murdher,  an*  it  was  your 
mother's  evidence  that  hanged  him. 
She  swore  against  him  on  uie  thrial, 
an'  his  sentence  Is  passed.  Bartle 
Sullivaii  wasn't  murdhered  at  all,  bnt 
another  man  was,  an*  it  ^raa  your  &> 
ther  that  done  it.  On  next  Friday 
he's  to  be  hanged>  an*  vonr  mother, 
they  say,  swore  his  Mm  away!  If 
that's  not  black  news,  I  dont  know 
what  is." 

Sarah's  fkce  had  been  flushed  to  such 
a  degree  by  the  first  portion  of  the 
woman's  intelligence,  that  Its  expres- 
sion was  brilliant  and  animated  be- 
yond belief.  On  hearing  its  conclu- 
sion, however,  the  change  fh)m  joy  to 
horror  was  instantaneous,  shocking, 
and  pitiable,  beyond  all  power  of  lan- 
guage to  express.  She  was  struck 
perfectly  motionless  and  ghastly ;  and 
as  she  kept  her  large  lucid  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  woman's  face,  the  powers  of 
life,  that  had  been  hitherto  in  such  a 
tumult  of  delight  within  her,  seemed 
slowly,  and  with  a  deadly  and  scarcely 
perceptible  motion,  to  ebb  out  of  her 
system.  The  revulsion  was  too  dread- 
ful ;  and  with  the  appearance  of  one 
who  was  anxious  to  shrink  or  hide 
from  something  that  was  painful,  she 
laid  her  head  down  on  the  humble 
pillow  of  her  bed. 

"  Now,  asthore,"  said  the  woman, 
struck  by  the  woeful  change — "  don't 
take  it  too  much  to  heart*  you're 
young,  an*,  please  God,  you'll  get  over 
It  all  yet." 

"  No,"  she  replied,  but  in  a  voice 
so  utterly  changed  and  deprived  of  its 
strength,  that  the  woman  could  with 
difficulty  hear  or  understand  her. 

"  There  is  but  one  good  bein*  in 
the  world,"  she  said  to  herself,  "an* 
that  is  Mave  Sullivan.  I  have  no 
njother,  no  father — all  I  can  love  now 
is  Mave  Sullivan — that's  all." 

"  Every  one  that  knows  her  does," 
said  the  nurse. 

'*  Who?"  said  Sarah,  inquiringly. 

"  Why,  Mave  Sullivan,"  replied 
the  other;  "  worni  you  spakin'  about 
her?" 

"  Was  I?"  said  she,  *«may  be 
what  was  I  sayin*  ?" 
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She  then  pat  her  hand  to  her  fore- 
head^ as  if  she  felt  pain  and  con- 
fusion ;  after  which  she  wared  the 
nurse  towards  her,  hut  on  the  woman 
stooping  down,  she  seemed  to  forget 
that  she  had  heckoned  to  her  at  all. 

At  this  moment  Mare  and  her 
mother  entered,  and  after  looking 
towards  the  bed  on  which  she  lay, 
they  inquired,  in  a  whisper,  from  her 
{Attendant  how  she  was. 

The  woman  pointed  hopelessly  to 
her  own  head,  and  then  looked  sig- 
nificantly  at  Sarah,  as  if  to  intimate 
that  her  brain  was  then  unsettled. 

**  There's  something  wrong  here," 
she  added,  in  an  undertone,  and, 
touching  her  head,  *'  especially  since  I 
tould  her  what  had  happened." 

**  Is  she  acquainted  with  every- 
thing ?'*  asked  her  mother. 

**  She  is,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  she 
knows  that  her  father  is  to  die  on 
Friday,  and  that  you  swore  agin' 
him." 

**  But  what  on  earth,"  said  Mare, 
*^  could  make  you  be  so  mad  as  to  let 
her  know  anything  of  that  kind  ?" 

"  Why,  she  sent  me  to  get  word,'* 
replied  tne  simple  creature,  *•  an'  you 
wouldn't  hare  me  tell  her  a  lie,  an' 
the  poor  girl  on  her  death-bed,  I'm 
afeard." 

Her  mother  went  over  and  stood 
opposite  where  she  lay,  that  is,  near 
the  foot  of  her  bed,'  and  putting  one 
hand  under  her  chin,  looked  at  her 
long  and  steadily.  Mave  went  to  her 
side,  and  taking  her  hand  gently  up, 
kissed  it,  and  wept  quietly,  but  bit- 
terly. 

It  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  look 
upon  her  without  a  feeling  of  deep 
and  extraordinary  interest.  Iter  sin^ 
gularly  youthful  aspect — her  surpris- 
ing beauty,  to  which  disease  and  suf- 
fering had  giren  a  character  of  purity 
and  tenderness  almost  etherial — the 
natural  symmetry  and  elegance  of  her 
very  arms  and  hands — the  wonderful 
whiteness  of  her  skin,  which  contrasted 
so  strikingly  with  the  raren  black  of 
her  glossy  hair,  and  the  soul  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  lay  obvious- 
ly expressed  by  Ihe  long  silken  eye- 
lashes of  her  closed  eyes — aU,  when 
taken  in  at  a  glance,  were  calculated  to 
impress  a  beholder  with  lore,  and  sym- 
pathy, and  tenderness,  such  as  no  nu- 
man  heart  could  resist. 

Mare,  on  glacing  at  her  mother. 


saw  a  few  tears  stealing,  as  it  were^ 
down  her  cheeks. 

*•  I  wish  to  God,  my  dear  daugh- 
ter,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  in  a^low 
Toice,  *^  that  I  had  nerer  seen  your 
face,  lorely  as  it  i8,'an'  it  surely  would 
be  betther  for  yourself  that  you  had 
never  been  born." 

She  then  passed  to  the  bed-side, 
and,  taking  Mare^s  place,  who  with- 
drew, she  stooped  down,  and  placing 
her  lips  upon  Sarah's  white,  broad 
fbrehead,  exclaimed — <<  May  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  daughter,  is  the  heart-' 
felt  prayer  of  rour  unhappr  mother  I" 

Sarah  suddenly  opened  her  eyes, 
and  started — «*  What  is  this  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  What  is  wrong  ?  There 
is  something  wrong.  Didn't  I  hear 
some  one  ciulin'  me  daughter  ?  Here's 
a  strange  woman — Charley  Hanlon's 
aunt — Biddy  come  here !" 

•*  Well,  acushla,  here  I  am — keep 
yourself  quiet,  achora-^what  is  it?" 

"  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  my  mo- 
ther swore  my  father's  life  away  ?" 

**  It's  what  they  say,"  replied  the 
matter-of-fact  nurse.  ; 

'*  Then  it's  a  lie — a  lie  that's  come 
from  hell  itself,"  she  replied—**  Oh, 
if  I  was  only  up  and  strong  as  I  was, 
let  me  see  the  man  or  woman  that 
durst  say  so.  [My  mother !  to  become 
unnatural  and  treacherous,  an'  I  have 
a  mother — ha,  ha — oh,  how  often  hare 
I  thought  of  this— thought  of  what 
a  girl  I  would  be  if  I  was  to  hare  a 
mother — how  good  I  would  be  too — 
how  kind  to  her — how  I  would  lore 
her,  an*  how  she  would  love  me,  an* 
then  my  heart  would  sink  when  I'd 
think  of  home — ay,  an'  then  when 
Nelly  would  spake  cruelly  an'  harshly 
to  me  I'd  feel  as  if  I  could  kill  her  or 
any  oneJ* 

Her  eye  here  caught  Mare  Sullivan, 
and  she  again  started. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  she  exclaimed, 
"  am  I  still  in  the  shed  ?  Mare  Sul- 
liran  ^ — help  me  up,  Biddy." 

"  I  am  here,  dear  Sarah,"  replied 
the  gentle  girl — "  I  am  here ;  keep 
yourself  quiet,  and  don't  attempt  to  sit 
up ;  you're  not  able  to  do  it." 

The  composed  and  serene  aspect  of 
Mare,  and  the  kind  touching  tones  of 
her  roice  seemed  to  operate  ftirourably 
upon  her,  and  to  aid  her  in  collecting 
her  conftised  and  scattered  thoughts 
into  something  like  order. 

*'  Oh>  dear  Mave,*'  sAld  she,  "what 
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is  tbb  ?.  What  has  happened  ?  Isn't 
there  somethinff  wrong?  Tm confused. 
Have  I  a  mother  ?  Have  I  a  Kvin* 
mother  that  will  love  me  ?'* 

Her  larf^e  eyes  suddenly  sparkled 
with  singular  animation  as  she  asked 
the  last  question,  and  Mave  thought 
it  was  the  most  appropriate  moment 
to  make  the  mother  known  to  her. 

*'  You  have,  dear  Sarah,  an'  here 
she  is  waiting*  to  clasp  you  to  her 
heart,  an*  give  you  her  blessin*.*' 

'*  Where  ?'*  she  exclaimed,  starting 
up  in  bed,  as  if  in  full  health ;  "  my 
mother  1  where  ? — where  ?'* 

She  held  her  arms  out  towards  her, 
for  Mave  had  ag^n  assumed  the  mo- 
ther's station  at  the  bedside,,  and  the 
latter  stood  at  a  little  distance.  On 
seeing  her  daughter's  arms  wildly  ex- 
tended towards  her,  she  approached 
her,  but  whether  checked  by  Sarah's 
allusion  to  her  conduct,  or  from  a  wish 
to  spare  her  excitement,  or  from  na- 
tiu'al  coldness  of  disposition,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  she  did  it  with  so  little 
appearance  of  the  eager  enthusiasm 
that  the  heart  of  the  latter  expected, 
and  with  a  manner  so  singularly  cool 
and  unexcited,  that  Sarah,  whose  feel- 
ings were  always  decisive  and  rapid 
as  lightning,  had  time  to  recognize  her 
features  as  Hanlon*s  aunt,  wnom  she 
had  seen  and  talked  to  before ;  but  that 
was  not  all ;  she  perceived  not  in  her 
these  external  manifestations  of  strong 
affection  and  natural  tenderness  for 
which  her  own  heart  yearned  almost 
conTulsiyely ;  there  was  no  sparlcling 
glance — ^no  precipitate  emotion — no 
gushing  of  tears — no  mother's  love — in 
short,  nothing  of  what  her  noble  and 
loving  spirit  could  recognize  as  kindred 
to  itself,  and  to  her  warm  and  impulsive 
heart  The  moment — the  glance — that 
sought  and  found  not  what  it  looked 
for — were  decisive :  the  arms  that  had 
been  extended  remained  extended  still, 
but  the  spirit  of  their  attitude  was 
changed,  as  was  that  eager  and  tumul- 
tuous delight  which  had  just  flashed 
from  her  countenance.  Her  thoughts, 
as  we  8<ud,  were  quick,  and  in  almost 
a  moment's  time  she  appeared  to  be 
altogether  a  different  individual. 

"  Stop !"  she  exclaimed,  now  repel- 
ling instead  of  soliciting  the  embrace  ; 
*<  there  isn't  the  love  of  a  mother  in 
that  woman's  heart — an'  what  did  I 
hear  ?  that  she  swore  my  father's  life 
away— her  husband's  life  away.     No, 


no;  I'm  changed — I  see  mj  father^a 
blood,  shed  by  her  too,  his  owo  wifel 
Look  at  her  features,  they're  hard  an<f 
harsh — there's  no  love  in  her  eyes — 
they're  cowld  and  sevare.  No,  qo; 
there's  something  wrong  there — I  feeJ 
that — I  feel  it — it's  here — the  feelin's 
in  my  heart — oh  what  a  dark  hour  this 
isl  You  were  right,  Biddv,  tou 
brought  me  black  news  this  daT«-1)ut 
it  won't — it  won't — ^troutle  me  long—^ 
it  won't  disturb  this  poor  brain  long — 
it  won't  pierce  this  poor  heart  long — 
I  hope  not.  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,"  turn- 
ing to  Mave,  and  extending  her  arms 
towards  her,  '*  Mave  Sullivan  let  me 
die!" 

The  affectionate  but  disappointed 
girl  had  all  Mave's  sympathies,  whose 
warm  and  affectionate  feelings  recoiled 
from  the  coldness  and  apparent  want 
of  natural  tenderness  which  characte- 
rized the  mother's  manner,  under  cir- 
cumstances in  themselves  so  aflecttng. 
Still,  after  having  soothed  Sarah  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  placed  her  head  once 
more  upon  the  pulow,  she  whispered 
to  the  mother,  who  seemed  to  think 
more  than  to  feel : — 

**  Don't  be  surprised  5  when  you  con- 
sider the  state  she's  in, — and  indeed  ft 
isn't  to  be  wondered  at  af^er  what  she 
has  heard, — ^youmust  make  every  al- 
lowance for  the  poor  girl." 
J^arah's  emotions  were  now  evidently 
in  incessant  plaj. 

*'  Biddy,"  said  she,  *'  come  here 
again  ;  help  me  up." 

**  Dear  Sarah,"  said  Mave,  **  you  are 
not  able  to  bear  all  this  ;  if  you  could 
compose  yourself,  an'  forget  eveiything 
unpleasant  for  a  while,  till  you  grow 
strong " 

**  If  I  could  forget  that  my  mother 
has  no  heart  to  love  me  with — that  she's 
could  and  strange  to  me — if  I  could 
forget  that  she's  brought  my  father  to 
a  shameful  death — my  father's  heart 
wasn't  altogether  bad  ;  no,  an*  he  was  i 
wanst — I  mane  in  his  early  life — a  good 
man.  I  know  that — I  feel  that — « dear 
Sarah,  sleep — sleep,  dear  Sarah* — no, 
bad  as  he  is,  there  was  a  thousand  times 
more  love  and  nature  in  the  voice  that 
spoke  them  words  than  in  a  hundred 
women  like  my  mother,  that  hasn't  yet 
kissed  my  lips.  Biddy,  come  here,  I 
say — here,  lift  me  up  again." 

There  was  such  energy,  and  f!re,aad 
command,  in  her  voice  and  words  now, 
that  Mave  could  not  remonstrate  aojf 
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longer^  nor  the  nurse  refuse  to  obey 
ber.  When  she  was  once  more  placed 
sitting,  she  looked  about  her — 

**  Mother,"  she  said,  "  come  here !" 

And  as  she  pronounced  the  word 
mother^  a  trait  so  beautiful,  so  exqui- 
site, 80  natural,  and  so  pathetic,  accom- 
panied it,  that  Mave  once  more  wept. 
Her  voice,  in  uttering  the  word,  qui- 
vered, and  softened  into  tenderness, 
with  the  affection  which  nature  itself 
seems  to  have  associated  with  it.  Sarah 
herself  remarked  this,  even  in  the  an- 
guish of  the  moment. 

*'  My  very  heart  knows  and  loves 
the  word,"  she  said.  "  Oh  I  why  is  it 
that  I  am  to  suffer  this  ?  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  empty  <name  is  all  that's 
left  me  afther  all?  Mother,  come 
here—I  am  pleadin*  for  my  father 
now — ^you  pleaded  against  him,  but  I 
always  took  the  weakest  side — here  is 
God  now  among  us — you  must  stand 
before  him — look  your  daughter  in  the 
face,  an*  answer  her  as  you  expect  to 
meet  God,  when  you  leave  this  throu- 
bled  Hfe ;  truth — truth  now,  mother, 
an*  nothin*  else.  Mother,  I  am  dyin*. 
Now,  as  God  is  to  judge  you,  did  you 
ever  love  my  father  as  a  wife  ought  ?** 

There  was  some  irresistible  spirit, 
some  unaccountable  power  in  her  man- 
ner and  language — such  command  and 
such  wonderful  love  of  candour  in  her 
fall,  dark  eye — that  it  was  impossible  lo 
gainsay  or  withstand  her. 

*'  I  will  spake  the  thruth,"  replied 
her  mother,  evidently  borne  away  and 
aubdued,  ''although  it's  against  myself 
— to  my  shame  an  to  my  sorrow  I  say 
it — that  when  I  married  your  father, 
another  man  had  my  affections ;  but, 
as  I'm  to  appear  before  God,  I  never 
wronged  him.  I  don't  know  how  it  is 
that  you've  made  me  confess  it ;  but  at 
any  rate  you're  the  first  that  ever 
wrung  it  out  o'  me." 

**  That  will  do,"  replied  her  daugh- 
ter, calmly ;  **  that  sounds  like  mur- 
dher  from  my  mother's  lips !  Lay  me 
down  now,  Siddy." 

Mave»  who  had  scarcely  ever  taken 
her  eyes  from  off  her  varying  and 
busy  features,  was  now  struck  by  a 
singular  change  which  she  observed  to 
come  over  them — a  change  that  was 
nothing  but  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
cannot  be  described. 

"Sari^!"  she  exclaimed,  'Mear, 
darling  Sarah,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?     Have  you  got  ill  again  ?" 
Vol.  XXVIIL— No.  168. 


•*  Oh !  my  child,"  exdiumed  her  mo- 
ther, *'  am  I  to  lose  you  this  way  at 
last  ?  Oh  I  dear  Sarah,  forgive  me — 
I'm  your  mother,  and  you'll  forgive 
me." 

"Mave,"  said  Sarah,  "take  this— 
I  remember  seein*  yours  an'  mine  to- 
gether not  very  long  ago — take  this 
lock  of  my  hair — I  think  you  will  get 
a  pair  of  scissors  on  the  comer  of  the 
shelf— cut  it  off  with  vourown  hands; 
let  it  be  sent  to  my  &ther,  an'  when 
he's  dyin'  a  disgraceful  death,  let  him 
wear  it  next  his  heart ;  an*  wherever 
he's  to  be  buried,  let  him  have  this 
buried  with  him.  Let  whoever  will 
give  it  to  him,  say  that  it  comes  from 
Sarah,  an*  that  if  she  was  able,  she 
would  be  with  him  through  shame,  an' 
disgrace,  an'  death ;  that  she'd  support 
him  as  well  as  she  could  in  his  trouble; 
that  she'd  scorn  the  world  for  him; 
an*  that  because  he  said  wanst  in  his 
life  that  he  loved  her ;  she*d  forgive 
him  all  a  thouKand  times,  an*  would 
lay  down  her  life  for  him." 

"  You  would  do  that,  my  noble 
girl,"  exclaimed  Mave,  with  a  choking 
voice. 

"  And  above  all  things,"  proceeded 
Sarah,  "let  him  be  touTd,  if  it  can  be 
done,  that  Sarah  said  to  him  to  die 
without  fear — ^to  bear  it  up  likeaman^ 
an'  not  like  a  coward— -to  look  man- 
fully about  him  on  the  very  scaffold — 
an' — an'  to  die  as  a  man  ought  to  die- 
bravely  an*  without  fear— bravely  an' 
without  fear!" 

Her  voice  and  strength  were,  since 
the  last  change  that  Mave  observed, 
both  rapidly  sinking,  and  her  mother, 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  have  her  for- 
giveness, agiun  approached  her,  and 
said — 

"  Dear  Sarah,  you  are  angry  with 
me.  Oh  I  forgive  me— am  I  not  your 
mother?" 

The  gpreat  girl's  resentments,  how- 
ever, h^  all  passed,  and  the  business 
of  her  life  and  its  functions  she  felt 
were  now  over — she  said  so— 

"  It's  all  over,  at  last  now,  mo- 
ther," she  replied — **  I  have  no  anger 
now — come  and  kiss  me.  Whatever 
you  have  done,  you  are  still  my  mo- 
ther. Bless  me — bless  your  daughter 
Sarah.  I  have  nothing  now  in  my 
heart  but  love  for  every  body  ;  tell 
Nelly,  dear  Mave,  that  Sarah  forgave 
her>  an'  hoped  that  she'd  forgive 
Sarah.     Mave,  I  trust  you  an*  he  will 
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be  happy-— that's  xiny  last  wbb,  an*  tell 
him  80.  Mave*  there's  sweet  faces 
about  me^  ^ich  as  I  seen  in  the  shed  ; 
they're  smilin'  upon  me — smilin'  up- 
on  Sarah — upon  poor  hasty  Sarah 
M'Gowan,  that  would  have  loved  every 
one.  '  Mave,  think  of  me  sometimes  ; 
an*  let  him,  when  he  thinks  of  the 
wild  girl  that  loved  him,  look  upon 
you>  dearest  Mave,  an',  love  yon,  if 
possible,  betther  for  her  sake.  These 
sweet  faces  is  about  me  again.  Father, 
I'll  be  before  you — but  die — die  like  a 
man." 

Whilst  uttering  the  last  few  sen- 
fences,  which  were  spoken  with  great 
difficulty,  she  began  to  pull  the  bed* 
dothes  about  with  her  hands,  and 
whilst  uttering  the  last  word,  her 
beautiful  hand  was  slightly  clenched, 
as  if  helping  out  a  sentiment  so  com- 
pletely in  accordance  with  her  brave 
spirit.  These  motions,  however,  ceased 
suddenly  ;  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
the  troubled  spirit  of  the  kind,  the 
generous,  the  erring  but  affectionate 
Sarah  M'Gowan — as  we  shall  call  her 
still — passed  away  to  another,  and,  we 
trust,  a  better  life. — The  storms  of 
her  heart  and  brain  were  at  rest  for 
ever. 

Thus  perished  in  early  life  one  of 
those  creatures,  that  sometimes  seem  as 
if  they  were  placed  by  nJstake  in  a 
wrong  sphere  of  existence.  It  is  im- 
petsible  to  say  to  what  a  height  of 
moral  grandeur  and  true  greatness, 
culture  and  education  might  have  ele^ 
vated  her,  or  to  say  with  what  bril- 
liancy her  virtues  might  have  shone, 
bad  her  heart  and  afreotions  been  pro- 
perly cultivated.  Like  some  beautiful 
and  luxuriant  flower,  however,  she 
was  permitted  to  run  into  wildness 
and  disorder  for  want  of  a  guiding 
hand ;  but  no  want,  no  absence  of 
training,  could  ever  destroy  its  natu- 
ral delioaov,  nor  prevent  it's  fragrance 
from  smeUing  sweet,  even  in  the  ne- 
glected situation  where  it  was  left  to 
pine  and  die. 

There  is  little  now  to  be  added. 
'*  Time,  the  consoler,"  passes  not  in 
vain  even  over  the  abodes  of  wretehed- 
ness  and  misery.  The  sufferings  of  that 
year  of  famine  we  have  endeavoured 
to  bring  before  those  who  may  have 
the  power  in  their  hands  of  assuaging 
the  similar  horrors  which  are  like^  to 
visit  this.  The  pictures  we  have  given 
are  not  exaggerated,  but  drawn  fi'om 


memory  and  the  terrible  realities  of 
1817. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  diat  when 
"sickness"  and  the  severity  of  winter 
passed  away,  our  lovers,  Mave  and 
youne  Condy  Dalton,  were  happily 
married,  as  they  deserved  to  be,  and 
occupied  the  farm  from  which  the 
good  old  man  had  been  so  unjustly  ex- 
pelled. 

It  was  on  the  first  social  evening 
that  the  two  families,  now  so  hapfoly 
reconciled,  spent  together  subsequent 
to  the  trial,  that  Bartle  Sullivan  gra- 
tified them  with  the  following  account 
of  his  history : — 

•*  I  remimber  fightin,"  he  proceeded, 
**  wid  Condy  on  that  night,  an'  the 
devil's  own  huUiah  hattka  he  was. 
We  went  into  a  corner^of  the  field 
near  the  Grey  stone,  to  decide  it.  All 
at  wanst  I  forgot  what  happened,  till  I 
found  myself  lyin'  upon  a  car  wid  the 
M'Mahons  of  Edenbeg,  that  lived  ten 
or  twelve  miles  beyant  the  mountains, 
at  the  foot  of  Carnmore.  Thejr  knew 
me,  and  good  right  they  hsA,  for  I 
had  been  spakin'  to  their  sisther  Shib- 
by,  but  she  uxwCt/or  me  at  the  time, 
although  I  was  ready  to  kick  my  own 
shadow  about  her,  God  knows.  Well 
ou  see  I  felt  disgraced  at  bein'  beaten 
^y  Con  Dalton,  and  I  was  fond  of  her, 
so  what  *ud  you  have  of  us  but  off  we 
went  together  to  America,  tbr  you 
see  she  promised  to  marry  me  H  Fd  go. 
They  had  taken  me  up  on  one  of  thdr 
carts,  thinkin'  I  was  dhrunk,  to  lave 
me  for  safety  in  the  next  neighbour's 
house  we  came  to.  Well,  she  an'  I 
married  when  we  got  to  Boston ;  bot 
God  never  blessed  us  wid  a  fiunUy ; 
and  Toddy  here,  who  tuk  to  the  life  of 
a  pedlar,  came  back  afUier  mai^  a 
long  year,  with  a  good  purse,  and  hved 
wid  us.  At  last  I  begun  to  long  for 
home,  and  so  we  all  came  together. 
The  Prophet's  wife  was  wid  us,  an* 
another  passenger  tould  me  that  Con 
here  had  been  suspected  of  murdhaiD' 
me.  I  got  unwell  in  Liverpool,  but  I 
sent  Toddy  on  before  me  to  make 
their  minds  aisey.  As  we  wor  talkin* 
over  these  matthers,  I  happened  to 
mention  to  the  woman  what  1  had  seen 
the  night  the  carman  was  murdhered, 
and  I  wondhered  at  the  way  she 
looked  on  hearin*  it.  She  went  on, 
but  aMer  a  time  came  back  to  Liver- 

Sool  for  me,  an*  took  the  typhus  oo 
er  way  home,  but  thank  God  we  were 
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all  in  time  to  clear  the  innocent  and 
punish  the  fj^iltjr  j  ay,  an'  reward  the 
good  too,  eh.  Toddy?" 

"  111  give  Mave  away,"  replied 
Toddy,  "  if  there  wasn't  another  man 
in  Europe ;  an*  when  I'm  puttin'  your 
band  into  Con's,  Mave,  it  won't  be  an 
empty  one.  Ay,  an'  if  your  frind 
Sarah,  the  wild  girl,  had  lived, — but 
it  can't  be  helped — death  takes  the 
young  as  well  as  the  ould,  an'  may  God 
prepare  us  all  to  meet  him !" 

Young  Richard  Henderson's  anti- 
cipations were,  unfortunately,  too  true. 
On  leaving  Mr.  Travers'  oflSce,  he  re- 
turned home,  took  his  bed,  and  in  the 
course  of  one  short  week  had  paid,  by 
a  kind  of  judicial  punishment,  the 
fatal  penalty  of  his  contemplated  pro- 
fligacy. His  father  survived  him  only 
a  few  months,  so  that  there  is  not,  at 
this  moment,  one  of  the  name  or 
blood  of  Henderson  in  the  Grange. 
The  old  man  died  of  a  quarrel  with 
Jemmy  Braniean,  to  whom  he  left 
a  pension  of  fiftv  pounds  a  year ;  and 
truly  the  grief  of  his  aged  servant 
after  him  was  unique  and  original. 

"  What's  to  become  of  me  ?"  said 
Jemmy,  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  "  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  nobody  to  attend  to, 
dobody  to  fight  with,  nothings  to  dis- 
turb me  or  put  me  out  of  timper ;  I 
knew,  however,  that  he  would  stick  to 
his  wickedness  to  the  last,  an' so  he  did, 
for  the  devil  tempted  him,  out  of  sheer 
malice,  when  he  could  get  at  me  no 


way  else,  to  lave  me  fifty  pounds  a 
year  to  keep  me  aisy !  Sich  revenge 
an*  villany  oy  a  dyin'  man  was  never 
heard  of.  God  help  me,  what  am  I 
to  do  now,  or  what  hand  will  I  turn  to  ? 
What  is  there  before  me  but  peace 
and  quietness  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life  ?  but  I  wont  stand  that  long — an' 
to  lave  me  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  keep 
me  aisy  /God  forgave  him  !*' 

The  Prophet  suffered  the  sentence 
of  the  law,  but  refused  all  religious 
consolation.  Whether  his  daughter's 
message  ever  reached  him  or  not,  we 
have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining.  He 
died,  however,  as  she  wished,  firmly, 
but  sullenly,  and  as  if  he  despised  and 
defied  the  world  and  its  laws.  He 
neither  admitted  his  guilt,nor  attempted 
to  maintain  his  innocence,  but  passed 
out  of  existence  like  a  man  who  was 
already  wearied  with  its  cares,  and  who 
now  felt  satisfied,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  contempt  for  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  never  leads  to  safety,  much 
less  to  happiness.  His  only  observa- 
tion was  the  following—*'  When  I 
dreamt  that  young  Dalton  drove  a 
nail  in  my  coffin,  little  I  thought  it 
would  end  this  way." 

We  have  simply  to  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  Kody  Duncan  was  transported 
for  perjury ;  and  that  Nelly  became  a 
devotee,  or  voteen,  and,  as  &r  as  one 
could  judge,  exhibited  something  like 
repentance  for  the  sinful  life  she  had 
led  with  the  Prophet. 


SONNET  ON  AN  EXPECTED  VIEW  OF  THE  IRISH  COAST. 

My  native  land,  appear !  these  eyes  await 

Impatiently  thy  rising  o'er  the  bare 

Expanse  of  waters,  fondly  searching  where 
Thy  fair  but  hidden  fisrm  lingers  so  late. 
Though  well  I  prize  thy  glorious  ocean-mate. 

And,  not  unmoved,  I  leave  some  loved  ones  there. 

In  thee  my  homeward  thoughts  still  claim  their  share. 
My  heart — my  life,  to  thee  are  dedicate. 

O,  let  me  see  thee  I  dearer  far  to  me 
Shall  be  the  moment  which  that  sweet  sight  shows. 
Than  when  to  bard  or  painter,  long  ago. 
While  foam-fiakes  specked  another  sea  with  snow. 
From  the  blue  waves  the  Queen  of  Beauty  rose. 
And  Greece  beheld  Anadyomen^.  W,  R.  H. 

Iriih  Cbumel,  August  31, 1846. 
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ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  OLIVER  GfiA.CE*  Of  COUfiTOWNj  EY  J^HN  WALTER  WAUH. 
TRAafLATBD  FROM  TBB  lUSH. 


The  mist  of  wo  ia  on  tlie  moor,   ,, 
Mist  that  never  gloomedl>efbre  ; 
A  darksome  calm  at  noon  is  there. 
Save  the  voice  of  wild  despair  I 


Upon  the  wimd  the  detA-^bQUs  a>me» , , .  i 
Mefl8eng«rs  of  grief  and  gloomr ;  ■      .     i 
And  the  raven*8  croaking  cry. 
Proclaims  the  dead  man's  hour  is  nigh! 

ILU 

O !  noble  youth,  my  bosom's  pride,        ^ 
Was  it  for  Aee  the  banshee  cried. 
Amid  the  lonely,  silent  homr 
Of  midnight^  in  her  fairy  bower  ? 

IT. 

>>    .;  7 
Wfatn.  abelleriPg  bay  and  bulwark  atrong 
Re-echoed  to  her  boding  song ; 
And  ever^  cock  forgot  to  pay 
His  warning  welcome  to  the  day  I.         / 


V. 


I.,  ! 


Fortiiee,{brtfae6^01  ycmMtA  <hikf, '  ^ 
Thus  swells  the  banshee's  voice  of  gpritf ; 
Thos  turns  the  day  to  night  profound. 
That  weep  the  wo^stniek  trihar  around. 


And  now  with  tears  *tis  ours  to  rave 
For  our  departed  warrior  brave  ; 
With  sad  salt  tears  and  sorrow  sore. 
And  breakhig  iiearts  for  evermore  1 

^11. 

O !  ruthless  death,  who  still  doth  smite 
The  bloom  of  the  branch  of  noblest  height. 
Could  no  spoil  thy  conqu^t  grace, 
Save  the  head  of  our  aaeieiit  race  ? 


FhTnhitheitrifoof  8werd«,hi8haiid>      v"^j^     '  t 
Defended  the  right  of  his  native ^lai^  5  *     - '  uiid  . ;     . 
Where  waved  his  father^  flag  fu  war,;  ^''^\  *"'  ''»^^-'  '  - 
Or  Ormond's  fam'd  in  fields  afaf  t       '  ''  '"''i^**^   ' 
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Never  did  Courtown  yet  sustain 
Such  gloom  of  griefy  such  ceaseless  pain. 
As  when  it's  master's  bosom  bleeds. 
For  his  young  heir  of  glorious  deeds. 


H^  of  his  name  and  title  splendid. 
And  lands  through  Erin's  heights  extended. 
Like  some  young  oak  of  beauteous  head. 
That  promised  branches  widely  spread. 

XI. 

So  for  him  it  was  not  fated. 
The  lonely  tomb  his  coming  widted. 
Gave  to  bis  sire  affictlon's^  dart. 
To  his  sad  spouse  a  bleeding  bciort. 

xir. 
A  mother  she  of  grief  and  gloom. 
Whose  partner  found  an  early  tomb ; 
Her  bale's  brave  sire^  her  first  love,  he. 
Queen  of  deepest  sorrow,  she ! 

xni*. 
He'll  seek  no  more  the  wild  deer's  track 
O'er  mi&ty  bill  or  vaUey  dark ; 
Who'll  list  his  horn's  loud  clangour  now. 
His  dc^s  deep  bay  on  ths  moimttdn's  brow. 

No  more  upon  his  fleet  young  horse. 
O'er  fence  and  dyke  he  shapes  his  course  ; 
For  ever  is  his  beauty  eone. 
And  fog»wreadw  wrap  his  glory's  son  1 

xv» 
Hb  boiiBtams  YmaA  no  ffuerdona  filU« 
His  bounding  heart  is  cold  and  still. 
The  poet's  friend — ^the  seed  of  kings — 
Love  of  the  men  of  the  lofty  strings ! 

XVI. 


Thy  fame  demands  no  light  of  song. 
Yet  heaven  shall  hear  my  wailings  long. 
O'er  the  hero's  tomb  at  evening  hoar. 
Who  gave  this  heart  to  sorrow  sorel* 


E.  W. 


*  The  elegy,  of  which  this  is  a  olose  translatioii,  was  composed  on  the  death  of 
Oliver  Grace,  the  young  heir  of  the  ancient  house  of  Courtown.  This  event  took 
Dlace  in  the  year  1604,  The  author  of  the  elegv  was  John  Walter  Walsh,  the 
son  of  Walter  Walsh,  chief  of  the  sept  of  "  Walsh  of  the  Mountains,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny.  His  name  yet  survives  In  the  traditions  of  the  people,  which 
attribute  to  him  the  rarest  quaMcatious  of  mind  and  person. 

The  measure  of  this  elegy,  which,  it  seems,  was  adapted  to  the  harp,  has  been 
carefully  preserved  in  the  translation. 
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3ALLERT     OF    ILLUSTBI0U8     IftlSB  MBH.  — VO.     XV. 

wit.  MAOBB,  ABCBBISBdP  OV  DVBUIT. 

SBCOHD  ABTICLB. 


Wb  have,  in  a  former  Toltime  of  otir 
journal  (Vol.  XXVL  pag«  480),  avaii. 
ing  oarselTos  of  letters  hitherto  nn- 
published^  and  other  aathentio  eonrcee 
of  information,  given  an  acoonnt  of  the 
Hfe  of  the  late  Archbbhop  Magee, 
from  his  earliest  years  to  the  period  of 
his  delivering  in  tiie  chapel  of  Trinity 
College  the  very  remarkable  sermons 
or  leetnres  afterwards  embodied  in  hb 
work  on  the  atonement. 

The  reader  will  be  interested  by  hb 
own  account  of  the  actual  commence* 
ment  of  his  exertions  in  theological 
literature,  which  b^^  with  hb  m>- 
pointment  as  Donnelkn  Lecturer  in  the 
University.  Hb  design  he  thus  states 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Percival : — 


**  The  subject  I  have  chosen  b  the 
proof  (of  the  Christian  religion)  from 
prophecy ;  and  this  has  taken  me  into  a 
very  wide  field,  indeed.  For,  as  the 
controversialist  cannot  quit  his  post 
while  a  single  champion  b  to  be  seen 
upon  the  arena,  I  am  obliged  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of 
all  who  have  written  either  professedly 
or  incidentally  on  the  sulyect  of  Scrip- 
ture prophecies,  lest  some  objection  de- 
serving notice  should  be  overlooked. 
The  course  of  reading  to  which  this  has 
led  me  has  been  extensive,  laborious, 
and  sometimes  tedious.  One  advan- 
tage, however,  I  have  derived  from  my 
researches  on  thb  head — ^tbat  in  everv 
step  of  the  inquiry  I  have  added  strength 
to  my  own  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Ohrbtlanity,  whatever  may  be  my  suc- 
cess in  communicating  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  others.  Among  the  dbooveriee 
to  which  my  pursuit  has  led  me,  one 
has  fallen  in  my  way,  which  I  hope  will 
enable  me  to  setue  the  long-contro- 
verted  question  of  DaniePs  seventy 
wedcs.  The  lecturer  is  obliged,  by  the 
terms  of  his  appointment,  to  publbh 
fab  sermons.  8tz  only  are  rtqi^ared  of 
him.  But  I  fear  I  cannot  do  justice  to 
the  point  I  am  concerned  with  in  a 
smaller  number  than,  with  the  neces- 
sary supplements  and  authorities,  will 
fill  two  volumes  octavo." 

In  1 797,  he  suffered  considerably  firom 


a  tendenev  of  blood  to  the  head.  A  re- 
moval to  me  country  was  advised  by  Iris 
friend.  Dr.  Plonket  (elder  brother  to 
Lord  Plunket)  ;  and  he  took,  or  pur- 
chased, a  small  place  about  five  iniles 
from  Dublin.  This,  however,  occa- 
sioned no  light  addition  to  the  labour 
of  his  avocations  for  the  three  eue- 
eeediag  ^ears,  during  which  heeanti- 
nued  a  junior  fellew ;  as  daring  tins 
interval  ho  was,  throngh  the  terras, 
compelled  to  ride  into  town  at  a  very 
early  hour  in  the  mormngs,  and  being 
kept  busy  through  the  entire  day,  to 
return  home  at  a  late  hoar  in  the 
evening.  He  could  not  remit  fab  labo- 
rious private  studies ;  but  for  these  ^tere 
was  no  time  but  in  the  night;  and 
consequently,  it  now  became  hb  cos- 
torn,  ibr  several  years,  ditet  his  cup 
of  coffee  and  family  prayers,  to  retire 
about  nine  every  night  to  fabstoi^, 
where  he  continued  oD^^aged,  mostly 
standing  at  hb  desk,  till  two,  after 
which  hour  he  retired,  wearied  and 
worn,  to  rest  for  the  fiew  boors  wlwsh 
remained,  until  it  was  aeain  tiaie  to 
start  for  college  with  the  break  of 
morn. 

The  place  which  he  took  near  Dub- 
lin, mi^t  have  seriously  involved  Um 
m  the  trouble  of  farming  concerns, 
so  little  compatible  with  ma  charac- 
ter, hid>its,  and  avocations,  bat  ibr 
the  cleverness  and  activity  of  hb  ex- 
cellent and  exemplary  wife,  and  the 
skill  and  attention  of  hb  ficitfaer,  wio 
was  at  the  time  (1797)  living  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  hb  house. 

We  learn  from  hb  private  eorretpoii- 
dence,  that  after  hb  six  sennoiis,  as 
DonnelianLecturer,had  been  delivered, 
he  now  continued  the  subject  on  wUch 
they  had  been  employed,  as  preacher  fat 
the  succeeding  year.  Afw  meatkui- 
ing  this  purpose,  he  goes  em  to  give 
the  following  interesthig  slietd)  of  Ua 
whole  design : — 

"  With  a  view  to  establish  the  proof 
from  prophecy,  my  design  b  to  deaum- 
strate  a  continued  series  of  prediotkas, 
and  an  unbroken  unity  of  plan  pervad- 
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mg  the  entire  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  all  looking  to  one  ^eat  Person,  and 
one  grand  event.  This  has  necessarily 
led  me,  in  the  first  instance,  to  combine 
the  rarious  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
to  digest  the  writings  of  Moses  into  one 
connected  system.  Thus  mn(^  the  lec- 
ture sermons  hare  brou^t  to  a  conolo- 
sion,  and  eonseauently  Uiey  will  admit 
^separate  puUieatioB*  and  nay  h%  fol- 
lowed up  at  leisure  bv  two  other  vo- 
lumes, to  which  I  find  my  subject  will 
unavoidably  carry  me  j  one  exhibiting 
the  same  systematic  view  of  the  pro- 

ehetic  and  historical  books,  as  had  been 
I  the  first  instance  given  of  the  books 
of  Moses ;  and  the  other  displaying  the 
aoeoMplishment  of  the  whole  series  of 
prapheoies  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
religioii.  The  former  of  these  I  should 
hope  to  bring  oui  in  the  summer  of 
1796,  and  the  latter  in  the  summer  of 
179D,  if  health  and  the  French  permit." 

Aflter  dwelling  a  little  on  the  place 
and  method  of  printing  and  pablisb- 
ing,  he  adds : — 

"If  Eyres  of  Warrington  were  the 
printer  employed,  it  would  contribute 
much  to  my  convenience,  as  I  might 
thus  enioy  the  society  of  my  fViends  in 
liSncashure  next  summer,  instead  of 
passing  my  time  In  London  duHng  the 
period  of  printing.  I  should  mention 
t4at  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Arabic  types 
woiiki  be  necessary,  for  whkb  I  fear 
Eyres  is  not  famished." 

How  deeply  must  the  scholar  and 
the  dinne  who  may  read  tbese  lines 
rsigret  the  tnppression,  throngfa  what- 
ever means,  of  sueh  a  plan  as  is  here 
sketched  out,  and  afterwards,  as  we 
can  authoritatiyely  stated  ezeented  by 
the  most  profonnd  theologian  of  mo- 
dem times! 

At  thb  period.  Dr.  Magee's  aealons 
and  alert  spirit  engaged  him,  to  a 
ppreator  extent  than  is  Renendly  known, 
m  the  fpreat  political  contest  which 
then  agitated  the  country.  It  was 
the  time  when  the  government  was 
engaged  in  endeavonnng  to  eflbct  the 
L0gialati?e  Union  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Irdaad,  by  means  which, 
considered  apart  from  any  question  as 
to  theur  political  fitness,  were  of  anature 


to  revolt  every  high  and  honourable 
spirit.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
whatever  prospective  advantages,  ma- 
ture and  deliberate  wisdom  might  dis- 
cern as  the  future  result  of  that  mea- 
sursj  the  immediate  disadvantages,  real 
and  apparent,  were  then  more  obvious. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  considered  matter 
either  of  wonder  or  as  invelving  any 
solid  inferenoe>  if  men  like  Bushe»  Sau- 
rin,  Plunket,  and  Ma^^  were  among 
its  earnest  and  promment  opponents. 
It  will  be  no  derogation  from  the  high 
reputation  of  any  one  of  these  most 
illustrious  men,  to  saythatt  with  all 
their  vast  intellectual  power  and  va- 
ried professional  attainmentib  not  one 
of  them  could,  with  any  regard  to 
accuracy  of  terms,  have  then  beeif 
thought  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
statesmen.  As  divines,  lawyers,  cura- 
tors, Itc,  they  stand  hi^^hest  in  the 
respective  claases  to  which  they  are 
to  be  referred  |  but  the  laxity  of  popu- 
lar discussion  alone  could  have  either 
named  their  then  opinions  as  autho- 
rity, or  their  subsequent  changes  of 
opmion  with  reproach.  With  the 
eminent  persons  above-mentioned,  and 
several  other  distinguished  men,  Dr. 
Magee  was  associated  in  a  paper  at 
that  time  published  mainly  to  oppose 
the  Union  ;  it  was  called  ^<  The  Anti- 
onion.*'  Among  ether  artioles  con- 
tributed to  it  by  Magee,  we  may  more 
particularly  notice  one  which  formed 
the  main  substance  of  the  twelfth  num- 
ber,* published  January  22, 1799 ;  this 
was  a  most  able  and  eloquent  address 
to  the  electors  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land on  the  subject  which  then  so  en- 
tirely engrossed  the  public  mind.  We 
cannot  very  conveniently  select  ex- 
tracts from  this  clever  produotioa, 
both  because  the  peci]diar  powers  of 
Dr.  Magee  are  not  such  as  to  be  fairly 
represented  by  specimens  ;  for  he  did 
not,  like  sereral  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  of  his  time,  so  much  excel  in  pas- 
sages worked  up  for  effect,  as  in  the 
eyen  flow  of  a  welUsttstained»  clear, 
forcible,  and  argumentative  style; 
and  also  because^  in  fiMt,  he  argues 
against  the  Union  with  so  much  power 
and  command  of  argument,  that,  con- 
sidering the  present  state  of  the  public 


*  The  authority  on  which  this  nutaiber  is  referred  to  Dr.  Magee,  Is  a  copv  which 
was  in  his  own  possession,  and  elaborately  corrected  in  Ms  hanowriting.  The  style 
offers  a  still  surer  criterion. 
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i^in4>  we  jehojuW  fed  obliged  to  WMte 
very  coDaidei'able  spaoe  in  reply  to 
reasoniug  verj  £ur  nq»erior  to  any 
which  is  now  used  on  this  beaten 
subject*  We  must*  therefore*  be  conr 
tent  to  |M]i  in  hb  clium  to  a  partner- 
ship in  a  paper  of  which  the  writera 
were  the  most  illustrious  men  of  their 
day  ;  and  to  a  composition  not  inferior 
to  the  most  celebrated  of  those  speeobee 
in  the  Irish  parliament,  which  have 
boen  so  often  quoted  with  merited  ad* 
miraUon*  From  this  and  numerooa 
other  political  papers  and  addresses  at 
this  period,  we  have  been  led  to  the 
inference,  that  if  Dr.  Maeee  had  been 
a  lawyer  or  a  member  of  parliament^ 
he  would  have  taken  as  high  a  place 
in  either  as.  he  has  done  in  the  Churoh  i 
—tlxat  is,  the  highest.  We  cannot  be 
mistaken  in  the  comparison  which  we 
have  been  enabled  to  make  between 
the  best  efforts  of  his  contemporaries  i 
and  though  he  may  have  been  excelled 
by  some  of  these  i^many  lesser  qualiiU 
cations,  he  has  no  equal  for  a  peculiar 
combination  and  scope  of  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  reason,  and  for  a  per- 
fect mastery  of  argument,  and  of  the 
materials  of  arguments  Inferior  to 
Plunket  in  dexterity,  to  Bushe  in 
the  exquisite  pla^  of  an  imrivalled 
fancy,  or  to  Saunn  in  ih^  admirable 
simplicily  of  connected  narrative,  and 
the  clear  thread  of  discursive  statement ; 
he  was  superior  to  all  in  the  union  of 
their  refl|>ective  powers;  together  with 
an  unrivalled  mastery  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive range  of  attainmentpossessed 
by  any  indiviaual  since  the  days  of 
Burke. 

On  the  3rd  March,  1800,  Magee 
became  a  senior  £ellow,  and  on 
the  19th  of  the  same  month  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  mathematics, 
whicli  he  filled  with  high  credit  till 
1813,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Lloyd.  The  state  of  mathematical 
learning  in  the  British  Isles,  during  that 
interval,  ^was  not  such  as  to  require 
that  we  should  enter  at  any  length 
upon  the  subject  of  his  labours.  In 
later  times  there  can  be  little  doubt  as 
to  what  so  much  intellect,  combined 
with  such  industry,  might  have  done  i 
but  whfle  the  mathematical  and  physi- 
cal sciences  were  obtaining  some  venr 
wonderful  developments  on  the  Conti- 
nent, England  was,  in  a  sense  di£Eerent 
from  the  poet's,  pemtu$  toio  divisM 
orbe  Britfannof,     It  remained  for  that 


able  and  «koeIleiil}  wuv  this  lat^iite. 
Uoyd,  in  belt«r  ttnles  ^  laiie  '0#r 
university  to  her  proper  xaak  aa  a 
fountain  of  modem  aciteo^  . 

DurtDg  the  iaterval.betweenbii  ac- 
cession to  the  nak  oi.  Smaot  FeUMv 
and  1813,  ht  ceariniwd.maiply  ia  ti» 
same  rowid  of  academic  aad  ikeraiy 
labonrathut  traced  oat.  FouraiitiiM 
of  his  disoowraes  on  ihe  Atuoemeat 
had  ^read  the  repstatiao  of  his  i 
wherever  there  was  Wming  or  ( 
AdnoDg  his  admirers  and  corrmpai^ 
dents  he  mig^  anmber  .every  person 
oi  known  protaosioa  to  wit  or^cnias. 
The  Glasgow  ReUg^ous  Tract  Soeiely^ 
wl^  his  permission,  pnfaUshads  Isvge 
portien  of  his  voik'm-tfaeibmtof  a 
tract,  and  its  effect  waB  foaad  to  he 
rery  considsrable  m  Tcaiattng  m  heresy, 
which  from  its  oombinatiooL  with  revo- 
lutionary polities^  rathor  ^ 
any  intrmsic  pretension^  had  loag  ] 
e^reading.  In  his  notes  to  ihe 
work  ha  measnted  himself  against  the 
ablest  of  the  modem  nwtaiihyiril 
writers,  Srnil^,  Hnne^  and  btoverC, 
on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, and  guned  the  respeotfnl  no* 
tiee  of  Stewart.  Havin^^  moat  atlMW 
tirely  studied  the  statements  on  every 
side,  we  cannot  feel  tha  sli|^liteat  hesi- 
t«^n  in  affirmif^  thodeesied  anpa- 
rioritv  of  Dr.  lAijg^'n  view  ot  tha 
qnestton,  and  of  his  samier  of  treats 
ing  it.  That  sndi'  protodwHu  net 
wkh  the  deserved  aoknowkdgnMi^ 
we  are  enabled  satitftwtorily  to  aaeer-^ 
tain  firom  the  nuoMnMia  lottsra  from 
the  beet  Bnfl^ish  divinef  and'  sdiobn, 
which  now  lie  on  our  ti^deu 

An  interval  of  twenty  vmts  finom  tha . 
period  of  his  marriage,  bad  by  inpeew 
cq^ble  degrees  placed  hina  under  the 
many  anxious  cares  and  reeponsahifitiea 
which  belong  to  the  &ther  of  aiatffa 
family.  And  it  is  impossible  to  dooDt 
that  he  began  to  feel  what  we  knowta 
hajre  at  the  time  beengeneraUy  Mt,  hia 
docidedclaim  to  prerarmeot..  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Richard  Stade^  in  1A18, 
Dr«  Magee  succeeded  M^  in  tha 
livings  of  Capped  and  Kiliylnagh*  Ha 
soon  after  removed  witii  his  £ttiily  to 
Gappiiig^,inthediooesec|f  Deny.  Of 
this  bMiefloe,  the  tttfaai  ancmnted  to 
jeiOOO  a  year.  There  was  also  glebe 
laad  to  the  amount  of  L572  aeroe, 
of  which  nomore  tiiao  fonrhuubedaad 
ten  acres  were  than  nodor  cnUiTalioB* 
Tii«re,  was  a  bantemeodniBcii'  ahont 
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tftie^^ma^  firwn  his  resfdeAoe,  whU 
tiMrit 'beoskn^  hiff  custom  to  repair 
4>ivfo0t  eivenr  Sqnda^,  accotnpmiiedj 
by  his  larfo  raaily^  at  this  time  con- 
oBta^  of  tirelvt  or  fburteeo  chil- 
^btOv  Heivhe  entered  upon  his 
mimiteeiad  duttee  \  aad  here  he  first 
lad  occasion  to  pat  iato  praeliee  him- 
mII  tfuit  true,  faithM^  and  di%ettt 
nKsdaffge  of  the  duties  of  a  minister 
«f<  Clvist^s  CAnir^f  which  he  after- 
wards »o  effectually  enforced.  When 
ho  &rst  attended  hie  ohnreh,  there 
appeared  pkdn  pr««f  how  much  was 
wnntii^  of  that  spiritoal  vitality  with- 
aai  wmch.  churches^  with  tMr  rites 
and  canons,  are  no  better  than  the 
whited  tombs,  '*bea«tifol  outward, 
bat  w^hin  fuE  of  "dead  men's  bones, 
and  of  all  oneleanness  f  he  saw  with 
^sma^,  a  ooogregation  which  shewed 
in  their  demeasioar  no  apparent  con» 
aciaiisDees  of  the  purpose  of  their  as- 
sendtling;  Undcnr  a  roof  dedicated 
tot  the  allele  end  of  dirine  worship^ 
there  wff&KteA  a  crowd  of  well 
pressed  persons  sittings  standing,  lean- 
ing against  pew  or  pillar,  in  varioos 
irreverent  attitudes,  looking  about, 
and  mani&stiy  heedless  of  any  pur- 
pose bat  the  diq»lay  of  dress,  and  the 
ovkical  obsenration  of  the  dress  of 
othcK  i  ifa^  preiralent  m^lief  of  the 
wdrld  was  then  not  concealed  even  by 
tha  decent  exterior  of  respect.  Then 
pM^er  wasbot  tiie  form  of  the  day,  after 
wMoh  11  little  prosy'eUiics  was  doubtless 
expected  to  stapeff  the  congregation : 
or,  considering  the  hig^  reputation 
of  their  new  {larBon,  a  little  dexte- 
rous satire,  or  sobm  flourishes  of  me- 
ta^ywoal  astntcpeps,  may  have  been 
ooriously  looked  for.  Dr.  Magee  met 
this  diicoaraging  aspect  of  the  field 
of  duty  thus  presented,  with  the 
zeal  and  spirit  of  one  appointed  and 
conmussBoned  with  the  high  embassy 
of  Qirist  to  fUlen  and  sinful  man.  His 
audience  heard,  many  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  the  sound  of  the  Gospel, 
and  not  without  that  efflect  which  it 
alone  can  produce.  Their  able  and 
enll|g;hteiied  mimster  set  himself  diM* 
g«enSy  to  work,  and  now  tried  the 
eflect,  and  experienced  the  benefit  of 
those  meaaa  which  we  afterwiurds 
find  him  so  strenuously  enforcing  in  the 
dioeese  of  DubMn.  He  was  parti- 
cttkrly  active  in  visiiing  his  psfffeh- 
ioners,  and  soon  found  the-  sup^^dr 
efficacy  which  abovediothemionrM),' 


witfafn  the  sphe^  at  pastoral  duty, 
belongs  to  this  mode  of  personal 
application  ;  m  wMch  the  peculiar 
wants  of  fbe  individual  can  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  that  degree  of  personal 
influence  acquired  and  righ^  used, 
which  has  always  been  eflective,  and 
fbr  the  most  part  essential  in  the  early 
steps  of  turning  souls  to  the  **  nar- 
row way."  And  the  result  soon  be- 
came most  happily  apparent.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  bfessmg  upon  all  he 
did;  (that  most  striking  of  all  the 
changes  which  are  observed  in  man- 
kind,  and  least  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  ordinary  workings  of  life  and 
hrmnan  nature,  began  in  no  long  time 
to  become  Mly  perceptible.  His 
congregation  mahifbsted  a  whoHy  dif- 
ferent aspect — the  presence  of  God 
seemed  to  have  fedlen  upon  its  appre- 
hension ;  the  crowd  knelt  to  pray, 
and  joined  audibly  m  the  responses 
of  Christians,  with  that  earnestness 
and  solemnity  wMch  are  involved  in 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  prs^ers  and 
responses  of  the  Church.  With  the 
same  care  and  effect,  he  attended  to 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
parochial  school;  and  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  proper  use  of  education 
in  uhimately  preparing  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  truth,  he  was  also  active 
in  his  endeavours  to  impart  the  bene- 
fits of  education  to  the^  children  of 
the  Papal  Church. 

After  l^re  years  spent  in  this 
humble  and  laborious  course  of  duty^ 
Magee  was,  in  1618,  appointed  Dean 
of  Cork,  and  in  the  rollowing  year 
consecrated  to  the  see  of  Raphoe.  We 
shall  but  lightiy  touch  upon  the  inter- 
val that  elapsed  between  this  and  his 
promotion  to  the  see  of  Dublin  and 
Glanddlagh.  In  Cork,  his  conduct 
was  marked  by  the  same  devoted  zeal, 
though  the  g^reat  preponderance  of  the 
Rom^h  communion  required  some  mo- 
difications. Anxious  m  some  way  to 
contribute  to  the  benefit  of  the  rising 
g^eration,  he  organized  a  spinning- 
school  for  those  whose  spiritual  wel- 
fa^  he  was  not  permitted  to  advance  : 
and  here,  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  was 
tolerated  for  the  sake  of  advantages 
whieh  were  better  appreciated.  He 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  institutions 
for  charitable  purposes,  which  he 
sodukmsly  visited.  His  conduct  and 
manner  soon  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on^  every  class  of  people.    The 
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ibliowing  extract  from  a  commattlca- 
tion  from  one  of  his  famiiy,  gives  a 
lively  picture : — 

"  By  constantly  watching  our  father's 
countenance,  we  conld  detect,  in  Uie 
cold  cirilitT  with  which  he  received  any 
person  whose  conduct  had  been  an 
open  d^artore  from  the  war  of  godli- 
ness, or  who  was  an  Inconsutent  pro- 
fessor of  '9k  bettor  course,  the  real  cha- 
racters of  the  company.  Absence  of 
praise,  or  some  kindly  obseryation,  we 
Knew  to  be  tantamount  to  disapproba- 
tion ;  and  we  formed  our  opinions  ae- 
corcBngly,  for  he  loved  to  point  out 
beauties  in  character;  and  his  mild 
glow  of  satisfaction  when  the  Lord's 
children  were  our  Vbitors,  made  the 
silent  disapproyal  of  others  more  easily 
detected." 

His  promotion  to  the  see  of  Raphoe, 
in  16 19,  did  honour  to  the  adminis- 
tration which  threw  aside  the  ordt- 
nary  considerations  by  which  crown 
patronage  is  determined,  to  attend  to 
the  claims  of  true  worth  and  fitness. 
It  will  be  no  deduction  fVom  this  praise 
to  say  that  the  public  voice,  the  EiMj^- 
lish  Church  and  Universities,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons foT  genius  and  learning  in  both 
countries,  had  already  recommend^ 
him  with  a  rare  unanimity  of  judg- 
ment. This  promotion  must  also  be 
regarded  as  a  most  important  event 
in  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Established 
Church,  the  depressed  state  of  which 
we  have  already  described  ;  and  it  will 
not  a  little  contribute  to  show  what 
must  have  been  the  decisive  effect  of 
this  appointment,  to  observe  ^e  im- 
mediate effect  which  its  very  report 
produced  through  the  diocese  of  Ra- 
phoe.  The  opinions  and  the  character 
of  Iheir  bishop  elect  were  well  known. 
It  was  known  that  he  was  strict  in 
principle,  that  he  regarded  with  pain 
and  sorrow  the  disorderly  and  unspi- 
ritual  condition  of  the  Church,  and 
that  he  was  of  a  spirit  not  to  be  sub- 
dued or  baffled  by  opposition  or  eva- 
sion. The  first  steps  of  reform  pre- 
ceded him,  and  all  who  had  indulged 
in  the  long-sanctioned  laxities  of  those 
licentious  times,  prepared  for  the  vi^- 
lant  eye  which  was  sure  to  explore  the 
inmost  recesses  and  lurking-places  of 
abuse. 

The  first  care  of  the  bishop  was  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the 
precise  condition  of  the  diocese ;  with 


this  view,  he  cotntnenced  a  circuit  of 
Inspection,  in  which  he  maxie  tHmself 
ftilly  acquainted  with  every  snbject 
which  properly  came  within  ue  cognl- 
Eanceof  hie  jurisi£ctiott — the  churcSes, 
chapels,  glebes,  and  glebe-housas,  tiie 
population  of  the  paridhe^  as  wdl  as 
their  clergy.  He  tfius,  to  borrow  his 
own  language,  ^became  famifiarinli 
vrith  the  mann^  of  reading,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  divine  Service 
ustial  in  the  several  l^nirche^"  aad 
^  was  fhrnished  With  the  opportunity 
of  quiet  and  unostentatioas  corrwtiou 
of  any  error  or  improf^ty  that  hid 
crept  in."  To  render  this  inspeditti 
the  more  effbctoal,  he  oomvected  it 
with  a  course  of  confirmations,  fbr 
which,  due  notice  being  glvmiy  etrentt- 
ous  preparation  was  made  en  eveiy 
side.  In  addition  to  tills  measure,  he 
adopted  the  habit  Of  unexpected  visits 
to  me  several  efanrehes  upon  the  Son- 
days. 

'*  At  one  of  those  anlooked  for  vHits," 
writes  a  eorrespondeat,  "  when  he  ar- 
rived, the  chuicii  was  closed — ^no  appear- 
ance of  service ;  he  sent  for  the  sextoa. 
'  Why  does  not  the  church  bell  toll  ?* 
•  The  clergyman  is  Away,  sir.*  « Well, 
do  yowr  dutv.*  '  No  use,  sir ;  no  person 
to  officiate.  '  Do  as  I  desire  you.*  The 
sexton  reluctantly  tolled  the  bell,  the 
congregation  filled  in,  serviee  eooi- 
menoed,  and  the  straage  gentleman  per- 
formed the  entire  dutv.  AUat  all  was 
concluded,  he  atsked  lor  the  freaeiier*s 
book,  entered  his  signature,  and  rode 
away.  The  following  Sunday  the  par- 
son returned,  and  of  course  was  without 
delav  informed  of  tlie  drcumstanee. 
He  hastily  refrerred  to  the  preacher's 
book,  where,  to  his  svprise,  he  read 
'  W.  Raphoe.'  On  the  Tuesday  fbltow- 
ing  he  hurried  to  his  dloeasan,^xpeeiily, 
no  doubt,  a  severe  reproof  but  i 


none^  the  bishop  justiv  oonsidering  that 
he  haa  been  reprovea  sufficiently.  Bb 
was  asked  to  dme,  and  Uie  circumstance 
was  never  alluded  to  by  the  bishop.*' 

This  incident  became  publicly  known 
through  the  clergyman  hims^,  who 
mentioned  it  about  %  tiie  bishop  han- 
self  did  not  mention  it  even  to  ms  own 
fkmity. 

The  bishop  was  eqiedaify  alive  to 
the  importance  of  education  in  the 
principles  of  religions  truth,  and  gave 
much  attention  to  tiie  schoobthnMaA- 
out  the  diocese.  The  popils  ra|^By 
multiplied.  As  an  instuioe,  may  be  ^»- 
cified  one  school  conducted  at  hit  owa 
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eiq^ex^s^f  in  his  demosoe^  Ukeo  care  of 
by  the  ladieis  of  his  iamily.  Here  one 
hundred  girls  receired  a  scriptural 
education;  and  on  Sundays,  when 
great  additional  numbers  came  from 
the  country^  they  were  all  fed  with 
plentiful  messes  of  bread  and  brpthj 
prepigred  in  large  boilers  the  day  be- 
fore^ under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Udies  of  his  &mily«  Similar  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  comfort  and 
spiritual  instruction  of  each  class  of 
persons  within  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  bishop ;  and  in  consequence^  so 
large  a  congregation  of  all  ranks  was 
drawn  to  the  cathedral,  that  at  last 
room  was  wanting  for  the  crowd* 
Among  other  great  improvements  was 
to  be  reckoned  that  of  the  church 
miisio.  The  cathedral  was  without  a 
dioir.  This  want  was  for  a  time 
supplied  by  the  bishop's  own  daughters, 
until  many  of  the  children  were,  by 
diligent  training,  Qualified  for  this  very 
essential  part  of  cnurch  worship. 

In  June^  1823,  he  was  reeommended 
by  the  lord  lieutenent  (Welledey)  for 
m  airehdiocese  of  Dublin,  at  Uie  same 
time  that  Lord  J.  Bm^ford  (his  prede- 
cessor) was  recommended  for  the  pri- 
macy. 

This  promotion  is  partly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  effect  of  the  sermon 
:which  he  preached  before  George  IV. 
in  1821,  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
and  of  whidi  his  majesty  expressed  his 
admbation  very  strongly.  He  begg^ 
ko  hare  it  printed,  desired  that  the 
bishop  should  be  appointed  dean  of  the 
Castle  Chapel  (an  office  not  then  exist- 
ing), and  when  the  bishop  excused 
himself  on  account  of  the  dbtanee  of 
his  diocese,  the  king  replied,  "  we  ean 
bring  you  nearer.**  The  bishop  than 
ttnderstood  the  bishoprick  of  Meath  to 
be  intended,  as  it  had  been  long  before 
^ondsed.  This  understanding  had 
even  been  recognized  by  Dr.  O*  Beinie 
(then  bishop  of  Meath),  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  communicating  and  con- 
sulting witii  Dr.  MBgee  on  every 
thing  which  might  affect  his  successor. 
The  appointment  proposed  by  the  king 
was  soon  carried  into  eflbct,  and  the 
bishop  appointed  dean  of  the  Castle 
Chapel,  tmder  its  new  appellation  of 
chapel  royal. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  Dublin,  on 
the  business  of  this  appointment,  that 
the  actual  incidents  leading  to  his 
promotion    occurred:    these  are  at- 


tended with  some  interest.  An  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Cashel  having  reached  the  Castle, 
the  Bishop  of  fiaphoe  was  sent  for, 
and  offered  that  archdiocese.  He  de- 
clined it  without  any  hesitation.  He 
was  taldi^  his  leavQ,  when  a  despatch 
was  handed  to  Lord  Wellesley,  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  the  primate. 
On  this,  Lord  Wellesley  said,  that  the 
king  had  expressed  his  wbh  to  ap- 
point  Dr.  Magee  to  the  primacy ;  but 
that,  on  fiuHuier  consideration,  his 
Majesty  had  said — ^  I  think  your  e:^- 
celfency  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is 
better  to  do  what  is  useful  than  bril- 
liaat*  and  that  Lord  J.  G.  Beresford, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  primacy,  and  Doctor 
Magee  be  fu>pointed  to  succeed  his 
grace."  A  tew  hours  after  this  con- 
versaUon,  the  bishop  received  a  basty 
summons  to  the  Castle.  Lord  Wellesley 
informed  his  lordship  that  another 
communication  from  Lord  Liverpool 
had  arrived,  suggesting  that  it  nught 
not  be  safe  ,to  place  him  in  Dublin,  on 
account  of  the  University,  and  recom- 
mending that  he  should  be  made  pri- 
mate. A  sense  of  either  interest 
or  ambition  would,  of  course,  have 
prompted  instant  acquiescence.  But 
Dr.  Magee,  clearly  above  both,  only 
felt  that  he  was  unworthily  distrusted. 
He  answered,  "  My  lord,  if  I  am  not 
considered  worthy  of  confidence,  aQow 
me  to  remain  where  I  am— I  desire 
not  to  change."  "  Well,  well,  my 
lord,"  replied  Lord  Wellesley,  "for- 
get what  has  passed,  and  let  the  for- 
mer arrangement  be  pursued."  We 
may  here  add  that  the  mai'quis,  who 
was  himself  among  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars  of  his  time,  was  very 
much  attached  to  Dr.  Magee,  and 
resorted  to  him  for  advice  on  many 
concerns,  but  had  been  mainly  guided 
by  his  counsel  in  questions  of  church 
preferment. 

The  archdiocese  of  Dublm  was,  m- 
deed,  then  in  a  state  which  too  ob- 
viously called  for  the  control  of  a 
master-mind  and  of  a  resolute  and 
uncompromising  hand.  Lord  J.  G. 
Beresford  had  been  there  but  a 
year,  and  for  the  twenty  previous 
years  it  had  lain  neglected,  under  a 
prelate  whose  intellect  was  during  that 
time  in  a  state  of  derangement. 

As  the  archbishop  entered  upon  his 
office  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  ar- 
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(lua«r  ■atMi?«i^f  ;tho  ppMtjon  In  mhv^ 
h^  mm^V»  to  bo  pUo9cl,  thU  fe^Upg 
Yf^^trqogly  4i9plAyed  in  hia  primer j 
Q)iargA»  deUy^red  ia  $t.  Patriok'ft  Car 
t]N?4rak.  24th.  Qotober,  1622.     This 
ohofffl^idntit)^  to  oommerooratlon  £91? 
ita  imruilio  mm\Bp  and  oelehrated  for 
tho  axeitemant  it  oaiuiedi  wa«  a  foil  ex« 
pootioii  of  the  archbishop's  vUw  of  tha 
then  potitioo  of  tha  Irish  Chorclb  sod 
of  the  rulas  which  he  presorihed  to 
himself  scmI  to  his  olergy,  to  meet  itft 
want*  and  the  emoEg^cj  in  whioh  he 
conceived  it  to  be  placed.     We  shaii 
not  here  delay  to  notice  the  impressive 
statements  with  which  he  bcigan  by  no« 
tteing^  the  internal  i^buses  then  rife»  and 
pointing  oui  to  his  hearers  their  awful 
responiihilit^j  as  ministers  oi  the  gos^ 
pel;  we  fhaU  pr^br  to  states  presently, 
the  eonrae  by  which  he  corrected  them. 
But  at  this  distance  of  time,  we  trust, 
that  experieiice  has  in  some  degree 
idM>wn  to  all  sober-minded  observers, 
how  inevitably  the  line  of  comment 
which  then  raised  such  a  storm  of  op«> 
position,  nMUt  have  been  farced  upon  & 
prelate  who  was  sunply  resolved  #0  do 
his  boundea  duty,     f^o  one  can  now 
deny  the  essential  ^uty  of  pointing  out 
to  his  clergy  the  dang^s  in  which  the 
Church  stood*  ax^  which  h^ve  since  all 
but  overwhelmed  it     He  4old  them 
most  truly  how  ''political  considera- 
tions unfbrtnnately  make  it  the  interest 
of  maay^  whose  conation  is  iaflnential, 
to  court  the  favour  of  those  who  are 
hostile  to  the  Sstabii^d  Church  ;**  a 
truth  always,  for  it  is  a  result  of  hu- 
man nature;  but  at  that  moment  a 
formidable  truth,  and  siaee  a  principal 
cause  of  the  persecution  which  has 
all  but  shaken  it  from  its  rock  of  ages. 
On  this  it  is  no  mean  merit  of  the 
archbiAhop  to  have  uttered  his  loud  and 
t)Ower£ul  warning.     This,  indeed^  was 
heard  complacently — it  fell  upon  the 
eara  of  those,  the  titled  and  wealthy 
crowd,  who  are  accustomed  to  hear 
and   to   forget  the   reproof  of  tbjS 
preacher— •considering  the  gospel  true 
m  church,  and  a  form  everywhere  be- 
sides, according  to  the  characteristic 
compromise    of  the    world    between 
"  God  and  mammon."  But  there  were 
more  immediate  and  more  alarmh)^, 
because  more  obvious  dangers  which  it 
was  the  episcopal  duty  to  discern  and 
point  out. 

**  It  must  be  manifest/'  said  the  arch- 


bishoiH '*tha^4n;th#4)bfi^ny4i«^B4^ti^ 
to  made,  X  bare  not  adverted  to  that  de- 
scriptiQnofper^onsXof  whom  we  have,  un- 
happily at  present,  but  top  many  V  whos« 
avowed  object  is  to  overturn  the  esta- 
blished refigion  of  tb^eouiitrx;  andWIi^, 
the  beeter  to  elfe^  this  purpoae,  labcw 
to  enlist  the  rapacity  edtbe  onprladpW 
in  thdbr  unholy  warnuaai  M£i^  oottfai 
spoils  of  the  tempkw  aa  the  Mward.iK 
ite  subversion;  aud  representing  itaaut 
nisters  at  all  times  iusuch  odious^solonrs^ 
as  mayreconcUe.one  class  of  the  ton), 
munity  more  readily  to  their  spoliation, 
and  another  even  to  their  personal  ex- 
tinction ;  Insomuch  that  at  this  day  t!ie 
nationid  der^y  are  plaoed  in  a  efite 
UeUe  shaft  of  p^rsecutieQ,  though  WM 
theapparantproieothm'of-thDlafw/ >    . 

He  then  proceeded  to  indicate  Iho 
speciAl  vannar  is -which  tha  ChflTch 
was  immediately  w^wmtanoed  wHli 
reepeot  to  ita  eneasia*  «  and  h»  m  atate» 
ment  not  more  vemarhahl^'for  itaaUea 
adh«*enca  to  the  trutib  Aaa  Mtiia% 
qalled  for  by  its  appMMhlMt^  ta  %m 
tim^  he  made  uae  pf  a.foi9miol^i^eMyh 
which  had  the  aBisfonuQetogjuvv^ 
faace  to  somci  andean  eunse  foir  anm 
catvil  to  nMrOi  whi>  w«va  sore  \»  a«au 
themselves  of  an^ioeeaMon  iiN:  abla«| 
attheClmrch;.^ 

**  We,    my    reverend   brethren,   ar^ 

E laced  in  a  station,  in  whlc^  we  arit' 
emmed  in  by  two  oppoaito  descr^ptfoi|i( 
of  professhig  Christians  :  the  dne;^^ 
sessmg  a  Church,  withoat  wfaatiM  ^im 
properly  call  a  r^lgite;  andtfca  athefj 
poasesamg  a  religiMi,  vtihoitt  nvhfti  wa 
can  properly  caU  a  Chttrobt*'  *a  !  -    ■^: 

A  storm  of  abuse  was  coiijured  op 
by  one  party,  and  deep  offence,  was 
taken  by  the  other  of  the  classes  thus 
described.  It  had,  perhaps  been  we% 
if  the  archbbhop*s  meanmg  hadbeaii} 
put  into  a  form  leas  epigraounatic*  ^ 
such,  indeed,  is  understood  to  be  tho 
conventional  phraseology  of  satire ; 
and  parties,  themselves  ever  readv  ^  ^ 
insult  (then,  certainly,  the  disposition 
of  the  Romish  and  liberal  press  ii^.t^ 
land),  could  not  fail  to  receive  a^q&' 
language  as  aggression.  But  sucl^  ii 
clearly,  was  not  the  arcbbibhop's  intent  | 
a  moment^s  consideration  must  shew 
that  to  him  and  to  those  whom  ha  on 
that  day  addressed^  the  (acts  werq  too 
plain,  and  the  emergency  too  serioua  to, 
permit  of  any  suppression.  Ai^d  ixi 
truthf  the  whole  oomplaint  of  the  popiH 
lar  press  of  that  day  r^mindaiis  of  ti)d 
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iwcttitttiJ  WHf  ^»6rib*d'by  Juvenal^ 
who  not  onij  b6at8  Un  tittim,  bnt  ai^- 
rames  die  tone  of  one  wronged  by  his 
Goxnplainta.  $ac^  was  the  position  of 
thejri^h  Church  at  that  moment;  and 
no  <»]e  eao^.  npw  doiibi  that  the  Tail 
ii^jliiHe»and  ^MatioiM  hj  which  it  has 
•tiic«  4>een  harrist^  afa|io8tta  daatii^  ave 
do^  t)^  the  rerj  emsM  so  |>ithil7  ex- 
pt^sted  ih  ^e  ofltodifig  sentetrce.  Its 
kfterest  enemies  will  now  (as  they 
sifely  ttiay,)  admit  so  mnch.  The  po- 
sl^on  of  aU  parties  has  since  mider- 
^one  some  memorable  changes  ;  but  if 
itw«re  aUowAble  for  us  to  digreea  so 
fiu!. as  to  describe. this  positiofif  we  are 
not  4«ite  aiire  thai  it  «oiild  behonestlf 
done  with  less  reasonable  ground  for 

*  Difiring  the'  flMnmer  of  1821,  aa  in^ 
eidtftit  oomiVPMly  remarkable  fbr  the 
exdlemeiit it'prodootfd,  bca  now  almost 
«Btlrel>  ^r^EJtten.  The  rector  of 
llaihfkmham  had  been  dis|teoMd  from 
fMidMiceby  K^kgee's  predeceesor,  and 
bad  biiM  a  Mr.  Rd^rt  Taylor,  an 
aisiseattt  ft  a  aeigbbemriug  school,  to 
f0pf^ffm  hia  sptrit«d  Amotions  in  bis 
abeeaoe;  Taylor  was  a  man  of  weak, 
piNrhaps  tifeorasrsd  mliid,  and  his  reli- 
gious opinions  were,  even  at  this  limey 
such  as  hardljT  any  bod^  of  Christians 
Would  recogmzc  as  consistent  with  the 
^tb*  His  pi^mciples  soon  appeared  m 
bis  teaching*  Magee  had  been  aware 
aCthis  prefioua  to  his  ooming  into  the 
diooese^  anAimmediaftely  tookmeasores 
to  abHtr  the  naisanoe*  The  Svnday 
after  his  pnmai^  chMrge,  he  sent  one 
of  the  curates  of  St.  Peter's  to  super- 
sede Taylor,  who  shortly  afterwards 
received  a  summons  to  the  palace, 
where  an  anctry  interview  took  place, 
of  the  particulars  of  which  we  have  no 
better  account  than  the  not  very  trnst- 
worfliy  reminiscences  of  the  culprit 
himself.  Finally,  Tavlor  was  dis- 
missed, not  only  fVom  toe  diocese,  but 
fk*om  his  place  in  the  academy.  There 
appeared  somethiag  harsh  in  the  sum- 
niary  method  which  the  archbishop  had 
adopted  towards  him;  and  Taylor, 
wtthsome  crazy  dexterltyi  endeavoured 
to  make  it  appear  that  his  offence  lay 


leather  in  opposing  cdrtidi^ '  ^  FfaCo^ 
Meal"  and  "  eabalistic**  ^neouliklrifieii  of 
Magee*s  theology*  than  m^  ikny  fbrmd 
oppositions  to  the  essentiye  tO?  ^ki 
Gospel.  The  Hberd'  pt^  of  IkrbJ 
Ktt,  ev6r  prompt  to  asbailbtttho^es 
and  vindicate  anuses,  poured  6tit  ihp 
f^iH  #ow  of  their  mocrt  rabid  anfmO' 
sity  against  the  archbishop,  and  echo- 
ed, in  every  ^m  of  vituperatM/ 
the  firotln[^  charges  and  raiKngS  6f 
Taylor.  The  Protestant  and  oonsti^ 
ttttional  Journals  took  the  piu*t  of  the 
archbishop  and  the  cause' of  Ghristian- 
ity;  and  the  public  mind  was  strongly 
exdted  on  either  side.  Ttfflor,  mean- 
while, pursued  his  own'  oonsiMent 
course,  and  left  no  doubt  on  the  ques- 
tioth  A  fbw  months  inor#  made  the 
nature  of  hU  principfes  and  preaching 
apparent  enough  even  for  the  slow 
orbs  of  the  liberal  journals  which  had 
espoused  his  cause.  He  presently 
dropped  even  the  fSmsy  disguise  of 
a  conAision  between  Platonisea  and 
Christianity;  and  in  his  pi^lic  lisctures> 
d^ivered  to  overflowing  tfaeatresy  re- 
vived the  blasphemies,  sopii^ms,  aad^ 
misstatements  of  Paine  and  his  mise- 
rable confhiternity ;  and  so  fully  con- 
nected the  d^M^as  of  the  inildel  with 
the  kindred  dogmas  of  snari^,  that 
the  law  authorities'  w^ro*  oompeited  to 
interfere,  and  he  was  arrested  on  the 
c^rge  of  public  aftaeke  on  Christian- 
ity. To  fallow  him  fbrthOT'  does  not 
hSi  wHbin  the  direet  compasb  o#  thia 
narn^e;  but  We  tomt  not  ouit  th% 
subject  without  observing^  that  the 
manner  in  wh^h  this  last^BMiHioned 
incident  was  taken  im  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  press  al^ds  matter  iw 
nraeh  reflection,  which  has  not  yet  alto- 
gether lost  its  importance.* 

The  archbishop  now  entered  at  once 
upon  a  labour  of  the  wtmost  impor- 
tance and  to  which  the  Clh«reh  and 
Christian  society  owe  more  than  was 
directly  percdvme  at  tiM  time.  For 
many  years  antecedent  to  the  period 
of  Which  we  sneaky  soma  good  men, 
such  as  Roe,  Malhias,  and  others  who 
are  still  living,  had,  in  thdr  respeettve 
circles,  led  the  growing  progress  of  a 


*  We  should  add  that  this  unfortunate  man,  when  fnUy  silenced  m  DnbBn,  be- 
took himself  to  London,  where  be  availed  himself  of  the  latitude  of  opinion  arising 
Arom  the  vast  intermixture  of  ftll  sects  and  persuasions,  to  resume  his  lectures,  to 
assemblies  which  could  receive  no  new  injary  at  his  hands ;  and  after  a  few  year^, 
•       *      '  ...    .^^ 


crowned  an  impious  course;  by  dying  i 
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very  tmprored  epirit  <^  scriptural  and 
dottriMM  religion.  From  their  prMchf 
ing  and  ezaiiiple»  the  eame  spirit  had 
b€^  largely  spread  ;  and  the  exer^ons 
of  fk>viM  individaalsy  and  still  more  of 
effioient  religiouB  sooietieSf  had,  ander 
the  Uesaing  of  God,  raised  up  a  wide* 
spread  sense  of  Gospel  truth.  But  thi« 
happy  sentiment  wanted  much  oi  tbaet 
orderly  regulation,  **  according  to 
knowledge,"  which  can  only  have  ex- 
istence where  led  by  a  pious,  diligent, 
and  effective  Christian  mimstry.  This 
was  the  widely-observable  want  of  the 
hour.  Instead  of  the  dergy  leading 
their  congregations,  they  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  themselves  urged  by  a 
pressure  from  without.  Instead  of 
the  clergy  being  led  by  the  Christian 
zeal  and  knoviSedge  of  their  bishops, 
the  few  of  them  who  were  foremost  in 
the  work  of  Bvaagfelists  were  in  every 
way  discountenanced  and  repressed* 
Bishops,  selected  for  thek*  family  into* 
rest,  had  simply  ruled  the  Church  as  a 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  State* 
Thus,  then,  while  there  existed  a  wide 
field  of  Christian  prodnee,  a  rightful 
cultivation  was  wanting ;  and  a  large 
and  various  growth  of  the  wildest  saci> 
tariantsm  and  the  most  ignorant  dog* 
matism,  was,  in  every  quarter  and  in 
every  shape,  appearing.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  the  archbishop  bent  all  his 
energy  of  mind  and  body.  He  saw 
the  want:  a  sober,  faithful,  and  in- 
structed ministry— men  like  Peter  Roe 
of  Kilkenny,  or  like  Mathias  of  the 
Bethesda.  He  also  saw  another  se- 
rious difficulty.  Wlnle  the  regular 
parochial  ministry  w&ee  not  what  the 
time  most  loudly  called  for,  a  state  of 
society  teeming  with  spiritual  feeling 
was,  in  every  direction,  producing  a 
youthfbl  ministry,  animated  by  an  ir- 
regular aeal,  mixed  with  the  seeds  of 
much  disorderly  dogmatism*  It  seems 
quite  evident,  how  many  obstacles 
must  thus  have  been  interposed.  While 
the  archbishop  had  to  awaken  and  ex- 
cite, he  had  also  to  control  and  re- 
press &e  very  movements  which  he  was 
to  urge.  In  both,  his  judgment  was 
consummate.  He  had  to  deal  with  two 
classes  of  men,  whose  tendencies  were 
wholly  opposite ;  and  his  conduct  to 
either,  separately,  was  such  as  might 
well  be  adduced  in  answer  to  any  re- 
proach of  over-lenity  on  one  side,  or 
severity  on  the  other. 


With  rennet  ta  those  of  the  eleigy 
wh^D  he  describes  in  hie  prinuiy 
cbaiige^  as  ^  desirous  to  escape  frcn 
every  appearanoe  of  sancti^  or  pie^ 
whidi  mig^t  bear  the  stamp  of  theur 
sacred  professieB,  deeming  it  a  hi^^ier 
honour  to  mix,  upon  equal  terms*  with 
the  general  maai  of  society*"  the  coom . 
he  had  to  foUow'  vaa  difficult  aad  m- 
popular.  There  was  in  such  perseet 
(then  abundant  in  the  rural  districts) 
an  habitual  unfitness  for  their  calling, 
whichi  as  it  ooold  not  be  wholly  re- 
medied, involved  him  in  a  long  oontest 
witk  men  who  were  Ukely,  net  only  te 
resist,  but  r«l,  and  swell  tke  cry  of 
discontent  which  every  rightly-directed 
reform  must  ruse.  It  was  lus  custom 
to  visit  the  churches  of  the  diooese  on 
Sundays,  as  a  private  person,  arriving 
in  time  for  divine  servioe,  and  entezisg 
the  next  open  pew»  often  near  the  dogr, 
among  the  servants.  Ii|  some  oase^ 
his  appeamnce  occasioned  surprise, 
and  a  not  unreasonable  tre^dation.  It 
sometimes  happened  that  proofs  of 
great  neglect  met  his  eyes }  on  soma 
occasions^^-and  these  were  (we  have 
reason  to  believe)  the  most  eommon 
-^the  dorgyman  was  unpr^Mured  to 
mreaeh.  On  such  occasions*  the  arck- 
nishop,  who  mostly  proceeded  from 
the  church  to  theglebe-hoiis^  stroi^y 
and  fully  exiHessed  his  sense  to  the  d^ 
Unquent  pastor.  As  he  was  semetimes 
met  in  a  very  relractery  spirit,  and 
with  excuses  which  he  cowdered  worse 
than  the  fault,  he  was  led  to  assume  a 
severe,  because  an  unceoipromisifig 
tone ;  and  became  the^bject  of  a  hos- 
tility, which,  having  personal  grouads, 
was  £ur  more  bitter  and  sincere  than 
the  mere  party  animosity  of  joumalism. 
Notwithstanding  these  iiiipe4imeBt^ 
the  firm  and  unflinching  spirit  of  the 
archlnshop  carried  the  day«  Those 
who  were  negligent  wore  compelled  to 
lay  aside  their  careless  habits  |  and 
they  who  were,  from  whatevOTcaoae,  ' 
inoen^9etent  t»  the  strict  requisitions 
now  imposed,  were  soon  provided  witk 
active  and  efficient  curates.  A  £sllii]^ 
away  of  the  Protestants*  from  knig 
neglect,  in  many  of  the  rural  parishes 
had  left  some  without  any  obvious  duty. 
These  were  cases  of  great  difficultr, 
as  there  was  thus  a  stropg  ostensible 
excuse;  nor  was  it  easy  to  dtscrimi- 
nate  the  oases  in  whicn  tkia  excoM 
mig^t  be  just,  or  merely  spaglova. 
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ThSa  InfonBation  the  ditigenoe  and 
d&Beenunent  of  Ae  archbishop  gradu- 
ally obtained ;  and  he  learned  that  in 
many  localities  there  was  a  large  pro« 
portion  of  neglected  Protestant  popo- 
Ution,  of  which  numbers  had  grown 
into  the  same  habitnd  laiitj  which 
was  countenanced  by  .their  minister  i 
wbHe  others,  discontented  with  his  mi* 
nistry,  or  expecting  no  instruction  in 
their  parish  church,  had  long  sought 
it  elsewhere.     In  such  cases  the  arch- 


bishop insisted  upon  a  course  of  active 
and  well-directed  exertion,  which  soon 
had  the  efl^t  of  iilKng  churches,  and 
potting  an  end  to  sinooures  of  old 
standing. 

There  existed  an  opposite  evU,  of 
which  we  hare  already  described  the 
source;  and  from  the  restriction  of 
our  limits,  we  must  touch  upon  it  but 
lightly  here.  The  bishops  of  that  day 
had  shown  ranch  dislike  to  ordain 
young  men  of  those  opinions  which  then 
went  by  the  name  of  "evangelical." 
These  opinions  were  attended  by  some 
irregular  tendencies ;  they  seemed  to 
indicate  a  movement,  but  it  was  a 
movement  in  advance.  Every  decided 
reaction  of  humanitv  has  ever  tended 
to  extremes,  and  this  was  no  exeep- 
tlon.  But  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
archbishop  that  the  good  impulse  was 
not  to  be  repelled  because  it  was  al- 
l<^ed  by  the  essential  errors  of  human 
wisdom.  He  knew  that  such  was  the 
measure  of  light  which  it  has  so  often 

Ceased  the  Almighty  to  deal.  He 
lew  that  a  small  a^bnixture  of  specu- 
lative error  (if <  such  it  were)  which 
came  with  a  large  development  of  spi- 
ritual zeal,  and  regard  for  the  funda^ 
mental  verities  of  the  Gospel,  was  no 
unfavourable  change  from  the  ej^- 
tual  sleep  of  the  previous  generanon. 
He  trusted,  and  rightly,  that  the  truth 
would  make  them  free.  Here,  too,  in- 
^  deed,  there  was  a  hidden  danger ;  the 
conduct  of  the  bishops  had  generated 
an  unfavourable  feeling  agnnst  i^bmxk  f 
and  no  more  need  be  said  to  show 
that  the  Church  was  on  the  yer^e  of  a 
peril,  which  it  has  often  encountered, 
and  never  without  harm.  In  such 
cases  as  were  consequent  on  this  state 
of  things,  the  archbishop  took  a  mild 
and  indulgent  course.  Many  who  were 
rejected  elsewhere  he  received,  because 
he  saw  they  were  genuine  Christians, 
and  were  likely  to  be  most  efficient 


teaehers — ^the  very  men  he  wanted. 
He  usually  addrMed  them  friuikly, 
stating  that  such  or  such  was  not  bis 
opinion,  but  that  he  saw  no  objection 
to  those  who  held  it.  It  must  be  here 
enough  to  say  of  such  points,  that  they 
were  of  that  class  which  have  ever 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  in  tiio 
C%urdi,  and  upon  which  the  beet  Chris* 
tians  have  differed.  To  human  spe^ 
culation  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
an^  end ;  it  must  begin  at  whatever 
pomt  explicit  revelation  stops,  and  be^ 
yond  thb  point  certainty  must  end.  As 
the  archbbbop  wisely  foresaw,  much 
heated  feeling,  and  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  insubordination,  subsided  of 
itself;  and  many  strong  currents  of 
spiritual  affection  were  turned  back 
into  the  Church,  from  which  they  had 
nearly  been  forced. 

The  income  of  the  archdiocese  was 
X7000  a-year.  Of  this  he  set  apart 
^82000  a-year  for  charitable  and  public 
uses.  He  supported  several  curates 
at  bis  own  expense,  paying  ^100  a- 
year  to  each.  This  was  one  of  the 
resources  by  which  he  infbsed  a  sound 
ministry  through  his  diocese.  He 
never  refrued  Itoeral  relief  in  cases  of 
distress,  and  was  foremost  in  subscrip- 
tions for  the  aid  of  the  destitute  or  ^r 
the  promotion  of  any  good  end.  He 
was  specially  desirous  to  establish  a 
fund  for  superannuated  clergy,  and 
offered  £500  as  his  own  subso^ption. 
We  may  here  mention  a  project  which 
he  urged  upon  the  bishops,  but  in 
vain:  he  proposed  that  every  bishop 
should,  within  his  own  diocese,  and  out 
of  his  own  frmds,  maintain  some  suffi- 
cient number  of  unattached  clergymen, 
to  minister  within  the  diocese  as  the 
bishop  might  direct,  hi  cases  of  ah- 
sence»  sickness,  or  occasional  necessity. 
As  this  was  not  complied  with,  we  only 
state  it  here  as  exemplifying  the  mu- 
nificent spirit  of  the  proposal. 

It  has  freouently  been  remarked  as 
a  curious  and  interesting  circumstance, 
that  two  persons  united  by  the  earliest 
fWendship  from  their  boyish  years,  as 
the  archbishop  and  Lord  Plunket,  and 
connected  by  many  ties  of  kindness  and 
mutual  esteem  throueh  theseveral  stages 
of  their  lives,  should  now,  after  a  long 
course  of  successive  advances  in  their 
several  pofsssions,  being  exalted  each 
to  the  hmhest  eminence,  be  at  last,  as  in 
their  earliest  years,  living  next  door  to 
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etch  other>  ondy  in  a  manner^  under 
the  same  roof.*  The  cnroametaaoe  may 
be  thought  to  demand  some  notice. 
It »,  perhi^y  sufficiently  known  fDr 
erery  present  purpose,  that  in  their 
several  oonrses,  these  two  eminent  men 
had  considerably  diverged  asmider  in 
their  politioa],  and>  it  is  very  generally 
imagined*  in  their  theological  tenets. 
The  oonseqnence  was  not  (we  are  as- 
sured on  the  best  authority)  any  dimi- 
nution of  goodwiU  ;  but  it  must  be 
obvious  that  some  estrangement  of 
personal  intercourse  must  needs  have 
,  arisen.  Both  persons  of  strone  cha- 
raeter*  and  capable  of  being  deeply 
engrossed  by  theur  prevailing  duties  and 
concerns,  it  is  evideut  how  little  room 
could  be  left  for  any  pleasurable  inter- 
change of  mind.  It  is  also  evident 
how  many  occasions  must  have  arisen 
for  mutual  disapfnrobation ;  how  much 
retnrve  from  the  i^fmrehension  of  fti- 
ture  collisions  in  the  line  of  duty.  We 
shall  only  allow  ourselves  to  notice  one 
topic  here.  Lord  Plunket  was»  as  all 
the  world  knows,  the  most  powerful* 
if  not  the  most  eflSsctive  advocate  for 
the  removal  of  disabilities  affecting 
the  members  of  the  Papal  Church  in 
Irehmd.  To  this  measure  the  arch- 
bishop was  well  known  to  be  a  most 
frank  and  aealous  opponoit.  To  this 
cause  of  estrangement*  others  familiar 
to  the  public  recollection  were  added. 
We  have  not*  without  some  violence 
to  our  own  fedings,  adverted  to  a  to- 
pic in  which  we  know  not  how  hx 
some  unpleasant  impresdons  maj  still 
have  survived.  But  we  trust  it  is  evi- 
dent* that  it  would  be  some  disparaffe- 
n^ent  both  to  truth*  and  to  a  man  like 
Lord  Plunket*  to  say  less  upon  the 
subject  of  a  A*iendship  which  was  so 
honourable  to  both  himself  and  the 
truly  illustrious  subject  of  this  memoir. 
On  the  subject  of  opposition  to  the 
Church  of  Rome*  that  of  the  arch- 
bisbcm  was  bold*  open*  and  uncom- 
promising; though  it  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  affect  his  goodwill  to 
the  people*  and  still  less  to  individuab 
of  that  communion ;  it  was  shown  by 
so  many  plain  demonstrations  of  ze^j 
agunst  their  Church  and  creed*  as  to 


reuse  aoaiast  him*  for  the  rematnder 
of  his  m*  all  the  most  violent  ani- 
mosity of  the  lowest  and  least  scrupu- 
lous opponents*  both  lay  and  derictl. 
He  was  prcM^ied*  wr^teo*  and  ba- 
raagoed  against  ;  and  the  rabble  of 
DuUitt  were  roused  to  assail  htm  with 
alltiiefVoth  andfbamof  their  passions. 
BlPb  (yConnel]*  in  one  of  his  speeches 
at  some  pul4io  meeihig*  in  noticing  the 
charge  of  assassination  brought  against 
the  Irish  peasantry,  obsen^d*  "that 
there  should  be  no  fear  of  assassination 
so  long  as  Ardibishop  Magee  walked 
unharmed."  Mr.  O'Omiell  defended 
himself  from  the  obvious  imputation* 
by  ascribing  suck  language  to  a  play- 
ful and  hMdless  mood*  and  we  no- 
tice the  expression  baeause  it  may 
convey  what  we  woM  express — the 
temper  of  the  hour.  If  curses*  aad 
thr«^  and  angry  looks  coirid  kfll* 
there  would*  asswvdJhf*  Ba^re  bera 
httle  safrty  for  tlie  armnshop  in  the 
streets.  If  at  any  time  he  had  occa- 
sion to  pass  through  a  orowd*  the  dis- 
position to  mob  him  became  alann- 
mgly  a{^)arent ;  but  we  have  it  from 
eye-witnesses*  that  on  sudi  dtsgraceliil 
occasions*  the  rabble  were  perceptlMy 
impressed  by  the  dignified  and  tranquil 
self-possession  of  tiie  archbishop*  who 
nei^er  maniflMted  the  slightest  sign 
of  fear*  or  of  waverii^  from  his  way, 
so  that  the  angry  crowd  felt  oonslrain- 
ed  to  give  way  before  him. 

In  uie  midst  of  tiie  ferment  of  opi- 
nion and  passion  tiras  raised*  tiie  ar^- 
bishopstood  nnmovedanduninflnoneed. 
It  was  customary  with  him  to  say*  *'lt 
is  a  small  thing  for  me  to  he  jo4g«d 
by  human  judgment." 

It  is  noi  indeed*  we  should  here  s«^* 
by  these  general  statements  of  nobnc 
conduct*  for  the  complicated  detail 
of  idiich  we  have  not  room*  that  suck 
a  man  is  to  be  judged.  It  was  by  Ins 
private  friends*  and  in  the  bosom  <rf  ^ 
his  £unily*  that  he  was  known — the 
same  cheerful*  affsctionate*  and  enter- 
taining* as  well  as  instructive  father* 
husband*  companion*  and  friend*  that 
we  have  described  him  in  the  earlier 
and  more  private  part  of  hb  career. 
In  his  private  drcle*  he  was  tiie  ^life 


*  Theur  fathers  had  been  next-door  neighbours  in  EnnJskillen,  and  their  houses 
were  separated  merely  by  a  partition  wall.  In  Dublin,  as  many  of  our  readers 
know*  the  official  residences  or  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Archbishop  of  DubUn  ad- 
join each  other  in  Stephen's-green. 
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and  faAppiaesa*'  of  his  kv^  fiamk ; 
and  it  i«  on  tlie  aothoriij  of  those  who 
knov  him  betl;  in  his  retired  and  do- 
mestic hoiirsy  we  can  say  that  it  was 
his  wont  toeaeourage  the  free  and  un- 
reserred  oonmumication  of  seotiment 
amoDg  his  children.  A  stranger  from 
England^  who  bad  been  inritMi  by  one 
of  the  ar^bishop's  sons  to  sp«id  a  few 
dajpi  at  the  pakoe^  mentioned  his  ap- 
prehrensons  of  meeting  a  scYere  and 
sententious  scholar^  and  his  sorprise 
aad  **  nnqiialified  deliffht^"  at  the  eaae* 
playfol  kindness^  and  freedom  from 
pratension  and  pedantry,  which  he 
saw*  His  ttBjphatio  exelamadon,  in 
describing  his  feeling,  was>  **  this  is  a 
hap{^  home  I" 

In  the  regnlation  of  his  family  he 
paid  special  attention  to  the  conduct 
aj)d  regularity  of  £ftmily  prayer.  On 
Sm^days  be  allowed  no  dinner  to  be 
dressed  in  the  palace^  and  always,  with 
his  entire  bonaehold  walked  to  church, 
that  his  servants  might  not  be  detained 
from  their  higher  duties^  or  his  horses 
deprived  of  their  enjoined  rest.  He  pre- 
vailed  on  others,  among  whom  we  may 
instance  the  Lord  Chancellor  Manners, 
to  adi^t  the  same  customs  ;  and  this,  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  was  the  means  of 
Buich  of  that  reform  which  has  since 
become  so  apparent  in  the  Sunday 
habits  of  the  better  classes. 

Among  the  favourite  visiters  who 
were  in  habitual  intercourse  with  him, 
.  and  familiarly  admitted  to  his  domestic 
circle^  some  persons  are  named  to  us, 
who  are  most  known  for  their  exem- 
plary piety,  or  for  their  uncompro- 
mising principles.  Among  these  we 
may  mention  the  Rev.  Robert  M'Ghee, 
B.  W.  Mathlas,  Ht;tgh  White,  James 
Dunne,  and  Thomas  Kelly.  The  last- 
named  gentleman,  well  known  for  his 
exalted  spiritual  character,  and  his 
beautiful  contributions  to  sacred  song, 
was  said  to  have  declared*  <'that  if 
^  Dr.  Afagee  had  been  archbishop  be- 
fore his  secession  from  the  Church,  he 
never  would  have  been  a  separatist." 
It  is,  we  believe,  generally  known  how, 
imder  the  archbishop,  that  eminent 
Christian,  whose  preaching  has  turned 
so  many  to  righteousness^B.  W.  Ma- 
thias— actually  returned  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Church,  from  which  in  early  Hfe 
he  had  seceded. 


On  th»  aviljeai  of  his  ordinations, 
we  may  m^  thai  his  regard  to  the  duo 
qualification  of  the  oandidatas  was 
moat  strict  and  anxious*  **  Thcee 
days,"  incites  an  inmate  of  his  palaoe, 
*'  were  set  apart,  previous  to  ordina- 
tion*  and  the  best  schcdarsy  fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  were  engaged  to  ex- 
amine the  young  men,  who  were  seated 
in  a  semi-circle  (the  archbishop  being 
present),  with  the  examiners  facing 
them.  The  archbishc^  had  a  table  be- 
fore him,  and  took  memoranda  of  the 
answering.  The  third  day  he  reservisd 
for  himself,  when  he  sif^  the  candi- 
dates in  such  points  as  he  considered 
necessary  for  his  own  information  as 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  scriptures, 
liturgy,  &o."  It  is  added  by  the  same 
informant  that  when  all  was  over,  and 
no  unfavourable  event  occurred  to  any 
of  the  candidates,  the  archbishop  al- 
ways shewed  much  appearance  of  sa- 
tisfaction. It  was  to  him  a  happy 
event  which  added  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  knowledge  and  piety  to  the 
Church,  and  indicated,  as  from  a£ar,  the 
period  of  a  better  state  of  things.  The 
example  was  widely  influential;  the 
bishops  generally  shewed  their  concur- 
ring sense  of  d^e  value  of  the  arch- 
bishop's strict  and  searching  method  ; 
and  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  much 
increased  difBculty  for  incapable  and 
idle  students  in  theology  to  enter  the 
Church.  -    .   „ 

A  new  order  of  things  soon  began 
to  appear,  by  many  indications.  The 
distracting  and  perilous  decomposition 
between  spiritual  life  and  doctrinal 
sobriety  began  to  disi^pear.  It  soon 
became  apparent  in  every  congregation 
that  vital  and  saving  faitb^  and  that  the 
sincere  following  of  Christ,  could  be 
professed  and  maintained  by  those  who 
were  not  what  was  called  Ualvinistic* 
A  futhful,  earnest,  and  sober-minded 
ministry  began  to  pervade  the  Church, 
and  instead  of  metaphysical  disqubi- 
tions,  dry  ethical  common-places,  or 
dull  repetitions  of  the  gossiping  mix- 
ture of  scandal  and  proverbial  pru- 
dence of  fifty  years  ago,  there  began  a 
uniform  statement  and  enforcement  of 
the  whole  declared  counsel  of  God. 
And  we  cannot  pass  without  noticing 
a  remarkable  effect  which  has  long 
been  to  us  an  interesting  subject  of  ob- 


*  For  this  and  all  such  stateincutd,   om*  authority  is  the  archbishop's  own  decla- 
ration. 
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serratioii.  About  thirty  years  ago,  we 
can  well  remember^  if  a  good  preacher 
was  to  be  heard  of  in  some  particular 
town  or  parish,  he  necessarily  became  an 
object  of  public  remark.  Now,  making 
due  allowance  for  instances  of  superior 
intellect*  it  would  be  hard  to  find  the 
congregation  that  has  not  the  advan- 
tage of  an  instructive  and  not  in- 
doquent  preacher.  This,  under  the 
power  of  the  great  conductor  of  all 
human  concerns,  and  especially  those 
of  his  own  Church,  we  would  put  for- 
ward as  the  great  result  of  the  consci- 
entious labour  of  thb  truly  illustrioua 
g relate,  whose  admirers  may,  with  a 
igher  truth  than  the  architect  of  our 
great  English  cathedral,  look  round 
upon  our  pulpits  and  platforms  for  his 
monument. 

It  will  be  fully  apprehended  by  every 
one,  that  the  position  of  a  prelate  in 
this  high  station  of  responsibility,  and 
entering  with  so  much  zeal  into  the 
concerns  of  his  Church,  was  not  only 
one  of  extreme  and  arduous  labour, 
but  beset  with  numerous  points  of  the 
utmost  nicety.  He  was  not  only,  on 
the  one  side,  engaged  to  awaken  and 
compel  into  activity,  the  dormant 
spirit  and  lax  discipline  of  his  rural 
clergy ;  but,  on  the  other,  to  repress 
the  undisciplined  energy  of  the  great 
reaction  which  was,  at  the  same  time, 
widely  manifesting  itself.  To  do  this, 
without  repressing  the  growth  of  spi- 
ritual life,  or  causing  division,  re- 
quired a  firm  as  well  as  a  delicate  and 
discriminating  hand.  Much  good  was 
effected  by  religious  societies,  which 
involved  in  their  constitution  more  or 
less  of  latitude.  These,  many  prelates 
were  inclined  to  discountenance,  in  a 
manner  which,  though  intrinsically  ac- 
cordant with  the  truest  Christian  prin- 
ciple, would  have  (for  many  reasons) 
carried  the  imputation  of  a  secular 
policy.  But  the  ground  which  the 
archbishop  took  was  that  least  liable 
to  misconstruction — we  take  for  ex- 
ample his  conduct  towards  the  Bible 
Society.  He  did  not  consider  it  war- 
rantable to  discountenance  so  mani- 
festly beneficial  an  instrument  for  the 
spread  of  the  Word  of  God ;  but  he 
considered  the  principle  of  compre- 
hension, according  to  which  that  most 
Christian  and  most  efficacious  society 
united  in  its  operation  every  Pro- 
testant sect,  as  not  reconcileable  with 
the  strict  line  of  one  whose  duty  was 


to  guard  the  doctrine  and  difoipUne  of 
the  Church.  Neverthdess,  to  moeh 
beyond  all  lesser  oonsideratkMis  did  he 
consider  the  propagation  of  the  Scrip. 
lures,  that  he  declared  tiiat  he  would 
have  joined  the  Bible  Soeie^,  had 
there  been  no  other  means  of  curoolat- 
ing  the  Bible.  Availing  himself,  there- 
fore, of  an  inetrumentaJity  more  strictly 
smted  to  the  Church,  he  still  was  not 
^e  less  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
society ;  it  was  joined,  with  hia  con- 
sent, not  only  by  his  clergy,  bat  by  the 
members  of  hb  family  ;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned by  one  of  them,  that  before  his 
time,  the  discountenance  shown  by  the 
prelates  very  much  thinned  the  attend- 
ance of  the  public,  and  stillj  more  of 
the  clergy,  who  appeared  at  the  meet- 
ings thinly  scattered  through  Uieroom. 
"  But  now,"  writes  Mrs.  Hont^,  «  a 
platform  of  no  ordinary  dimensioos 
was  crowded  vnth  the  clergy  from  all 
parts,  without  fear  or  danger  of  re- 
proof;  and  when  the  family  returned 
each  day,  he  (the  archbishop)  heard 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  all  they 
were  able  to  detail  of  the  proceedings." 
Of  one  of  those  meetings  he  oocastoo- 
ally  took  the  chair ;  the  Reformation 
Society  was,  both  from  its  oljet^  and 
in  its  constitution,  strictly  framed  in 
accordance  with  his  views.  He  was  , 
opposed  to  every  admisMon  oisxpe- 
diency ;  and  this  had  none.  The  inrst 
time  he  appeared  in  the  Rotundo,  to 
take  the  chair  at  this  meeting,  excited 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  is  still 
in  the  recollection  of  many. 

In  conformity  with  this  feeling,  he 
took  a  strong  interest  in  the  con- 
troversies between  clergymen  of  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  which 
then  occupied  so  much  of  the  puUio 
attention.  He  was  among  the  first— 
and  they  were  few,  indeed — who  saw 
the  real  consequences  which  miffht  be 
expected  to  result  from  them  :  he  saw  ^ 
that  the  peasantry,  trained  as  they 
were  by  political  discussion,  with  afi 
their  native  shrewdness,  were  most  in- 
advertently suffered  by  their  prieaCs  to 
witness  and  to  take  an  interest  in  them: 
he  saw  that,  thou^  habitual  error 
and  party  passions  influenced  them  to 
the  assertion  of  a  pretended  victory, 
still  that  deep  impressions  of  a  con- 
trary nature  were  received,  and  that 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible  among 
them  must  be  an  inevitable  result.  The 
priests,  who  were  loudly  accused  of 
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suppressing  the  Bible»  and  inculoating 
prejadices  against  it,  forgot  themselves 
so  far  as  to  denv»  instead  of  justifying, 
the  conduct  alleged  by  their  oppo- 
nents ;  the  shrewd  listeners  in  many 
ways  showed  th^r  dissatisfaction  and 
surprise ;  though  they  shouted  victory, 
the  shook  was  felt  through  the  Papal 
Church — h(Bret  lateri  lethaUs  arunao ; 
and  then,  from  that  moment,  began  an 
eager  call  for  the  Bible,  which  has  never 
from  that  moment  ceased.  On  this 
point  the  archbishop  said,  on  his  ex- 
amination in  the  House  of  Lords : — 

*'  The  subject  of  the  Bible  has  now 
been  presented  to  the  general  popula- 
tion ;  the  attention  of  the  lower  orders 
has  been  strongly  excited;  thevhave  been 
drawn  out  to  attend  some  of  those  dis- 
cussions at  the  public  meetings  which 
have  latterly  occurred,  in  order  to  give 
a  support  and  strength,  by  their  num- 
bers, to  the  advocates  of  their  cause. 
Independently  of  thb,  also,  the  rumour 
of  wnat  has  been  going  forward  has 
spread  through  the  entire  country — so 
that  not  only  those  who  have  been  pre- 
sent at  the  meetings  have  had  their  at- 
tention awakened,  but  the  noise  of  what 
has  been  doing  has  ^one  abroad  ever^r- 
where,  and  all  now  know  that  there  is 
a  Bible,  and  that  it  is  on  the  subject  of 


the  Bible  these  disputes  have  arisen. 
The  consequence  has  been,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  that  a  very  great  shake 
has  been  given  to  the  public  mind,  and 
that  even  among  the  lower  orders  a 
strong  desire  has  been  created  (as  I 
learn  from  information  on  which  I  think 
I  can  relv)  to  know  what  the  nature  of 
this  book  is,  which  has  been  so  vehe- 
mently recommended  and  prohibited. 
I  believe,  also,  that  it  has  been  found 
difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  restrain  that 
desire  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  autho- 
rity— the  authority,  I  mean,  to  which 
of  all  others  those  of  whom  1  speak  have 
been  used  most  implicitly  to  submit. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  I  am  led  to  con- 
clude, that  from  the  powerfyU  interest 
that  has  been  excited,  the  impulse  of 
inquiry  is  pressing  forward,  so  as  not 
to  be  easily  repelled.*** 

Such  was  the  sagacious  anticqmtion 
of  this  eminent  prelate,  at  thai  early 
period  of  the  movement  to  which  his 
statement  refers. 

The  arohbishop,  while  he  exerted 
himself  to  guide  the  movement,  of 
which  he  received  many  secret  as  well 
public  proofs,  was,  in  this  too,  res- 
trained by  the  same  discretion  which 
so  admirably  tempered  his  zeal  in  every 
office.     We  have  it  on  his  own  au- 


*  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  29th  April,  1625.  As  we  are  unwillinr 
to  engross  too  much  of  the  little  space  we  can  fitly  occupy  with  this  topic,  which 
claims  for  itself  much  separate  consideration,  we  may  here  add  a  few  confirmatory 
remarks.  The  sagacit  v  of  the  archbishop  is  confirmed  by  after  events  ;  and  of  such 
confirmation  there  can  be  little  doubt  (on  any  positive  grounds).  The  movement 
indicated  in  the  above  quotation  has  ever  since  gone  on,  rather  concealed  than  re- 
tarded by  the  strenuous  opposition  it  has  received.  The  priests  now  deny,  and  the 
people  forget,  the  universal  and  utter  proscription  under  which  the  Bible  once  lay  ; 
few  would  now  be  found  to  call  it  ''the  devil's  book,"  to  bum  or  to  bury  it.  It 
has  found  its  way,  and  been  welcomed  into  every  cabui  where  there  is  ordinary  in- 
telligence} and  the  effects  are  widely  visible.  Roman  Catholic  booksellers  are 
issuing  various  editions  of  the  Douay  Bible  in  cheap  weekly  and  monthly  instal- 
ments ,  and  we  have  even  seen  announced  what  is  called  **  a  Catholic  Family 
Bible^ — such  is  the  change  that  twenty-five  years  have  produced.  Party  feeling 
alone  has,  in  some  measure,  retarded  these  effects.  iThere  is  in  this  country,  as  in 
every  other,  a  floating  scum  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  aisafiection,  by  which  the  real 
feelings  of  the  body  of  the  Irish  peasantry  are  controlled  into  silence,  But  many 
signs  are  apparent  to  those  who  live  among  them — an  open  preference  and  profes- 
sion of  the  Gospel  portions  of  our  common  creed,  and  a  contempt  (not  always  tacit) 
for  those  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Church.  We  will  not  protract  this  note  by  notic- 
ing the  concomitant  indications  of  a  merely  social  character ;  they  are  also  strong 
and  many,  and  tend  the  same  way.  One  thing  it  is  a  duty  to  observe.  The  im- 
provements mentioned  here  have  sustained  a  very  violent  check  from  recent  changes 
of  policy,  which  have  tended  to  perplex  the  understanding  and  damp  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Irish  people.  A  sensible  tendency  towards  union  with  the  Protestant 
Church  and  with  their  landlords,  was  suddenly  encountered  bv  the  appearance  of 
self-desertion,  and  the  abandonment  of  its  own  principles,  by  the  power  which  they 
had  identified  with  the  Protestant  Church  and  body.  They  saw  the  power  they 
were  approaching  come  over  to  side  with  their  leaders, agitators, and  cruel  tyrants, 
and  that  they  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  ruffian  army  of  nocturnal  spies  and  in- 
quisitors by  whom  they  are  awed  into  a  most  unwilling  slavery. 
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thoritythat  he  was  constaotly  receiv- 
ing applications  from  priests  who 
wished  to  leave  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Such  applications  he  usually  met  with 
caution^  and  mostly  rejected.  The 
reasons  which  he  gave  for  pursuing 
a  course  which  many  will  feel  inclined 
to  censure^  were  unanswerable,  and 
plainly  enough  shew  how  inevitable 
it  was.  On  those  occasions  he  always 
represented  to  the  applicant,  that,  "  if 
cirumstanced  as  they  were^  they  meant 
to  come  to  our  Church,  they  must  be 
prepared  to  come  with  the  spirit  of 
a  martyr ;  that  they  would  be  perse* 
cuted,  their  characters  traduced,  and 
their  own  nearest  relations  rendered 
their  greatest  enemies,  while  they 
would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
immediate  and  actual  poverty."  And 
he  objected  also  the  several  obvious 
reasons  why  they  could  not  reason- 
ably expect  employment  in  the  Church, 
as  some  time  must  be  allowed  for  the 
confirmation  of  their  sincerity  and  the 
proof  of  their  competency,  **  it  being 
quite  clear  that  a  person  may  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  discover  the  errors 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  yet 
be  very  little  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious important  qualifications  requir- 
ed in  a  Protestant  teacher,  and  a  parish 
minister  of  the  Established  Chiurch.'* 
Notwithstanding  these  representations, 
he  stated  that  such  applications  were 
frequent  and  importunate  to  a  degree 
that  was  distressing  and  punful. 

It  is,  indeed,  sinffularly  characteristic 
of  this  part  of  tne  archbishop's  life, 
that  it  was  beset  with  apposite  diffi- 
culties in  every  step  and  every  duty. 
Looking  outside  the  verge  of  his  own 
domestic  circle,  he  was  surrounded 
by  prejudices  and  enmities— '^  his 
friends  and  counsellors  stood  afar 
off  "—the  spiritual  pride  of  the  evan- 
gelical (and  they  were  in  Dublin  the 
crowd)  was  unsatisfied  with  his  views, 
which  they  condemned  as  low.  The 
fellow-workers  in  the  propagation  of 
the  sacred  writings  thought  him  slack : 
the  controversial  thought  him  too 
cautious :  while  the  whole  froth  and 
foam  of  the  popular-press,  and  the 
slanders  and  calumnies  of  latitudina- 
rian  churchmen  were  poured  without 
limit,  decency,  or  truth,  on  his  de- 
voted head.  But  his  was  the  true 
spirit  of  a  reformer ;  and  like  every 
great  man  whose  lot  it  has  been  to 
introduce  new  times,   and  to  wrestle 


with  the  folly  and  blindness  of  his 
own,  he  pursued  his  steadfast  coarse 
among  troubled  waters.  Ojmosed  hj 
fanaticism  on  one  hand,  and  by  licen- 
tiousness and  infidelity  on  the  otiber, 
he  indulged  in  no  resentments,  and 
gave  way  to  no  weaknesses,  nor,  in 
any  instance,  yielded  a  bair's-breadth 
towards  one  extreme,  be<»iu8e  he  was 
urged  with  equal  violence  to  the  other. 
The  clergy  and  the  educated  classes  of 
every  scriptural  Church  bare  nnce 
learned  to  estimate  him  more  justly, 
and  the  scribbling  fVatomity  of  the 
factious  press,  which  in  his  Kfe-tirae 
were  his  slanderers,  forget  their  own 
absurdity  and  folly,  and  shew  their 
good  taste  by  demanding  a  fiiithfol  pic- 
ture of  one  they  do  not  and  oannot 
understand. 

In  1825,  he  was  summoned  to  give 
evidence  in  parliament  conoeming  the 
state  of  Ireland.  The  evidenoe  has 
been  published.  We  have  perused  it 
with  much  attention,  and  will  confi- 
dently say,  that  we  do  not  recollect 
in  any  otner  work  to  have  met  so  much 
just  statement  and  commentaij  on 
those  momentous  topics  to  whidi  it 
bears  reference. 

We  should  observe  that  this  same 
evidence  is  also  valuable  finr  another 
reason :  it  amounts  to  a  history  of  the 
administration  of  the  archbishop,  in  the 
most  authentic  form. 

We  have  not  delayed,  in  many  parts 
of  this  memoir,  to  advert,  as  we  nave 
been  wont  through  this  series,  to  many 
lighter  incidents.  The  lives  of  most 
men  are  composed  of  trifles,  tiie  his- 
tory of  their  adventures  and  perils  and 
journeyings,their  successes  andfiuhnres, 
and  their  up-hill,  do  wn-hill,  aodstrawbt 
or  sinuous  course,  in  thejoumeyof  Iro; 
and,  as  these  are  common  to  all,  Hiey 
have  a  general  interest  which  partly 
conceals  how  trite  and  trifling  they  are. 
When  the  s^pathy  is  once  enlisted, 
it  is  somethmg  to  learn  that  the  hero 
of  the  narrative  had  once  the  fortune 
to  tumble  into  a  river.  Some  are  cele- 
brated for  theirbonmots,  some  for  their 
strange  adventures ;  the  noble  aehieve- 
ments  of  some  are  identified  widi  the 
exciting  and  terrible — ^the  romance  of 
flood  and  field.  But  the  great  re- 
former of  the  Irish  ^Church,  and  the 
most  profound  theologian  of  modem 
times,  is  not  to  be  characterised  by 
.striking  adventures,  or  the  g^osstp  of 
anecdotes,  or  set  off  by  the  contrasted 
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interest  of  the  little  and  the  ludicrous. 
There  was  in  the  archbishop's  private 
deportment  a  happy  vein  of  playful- 
ness and  tenderness  which  roaide  him 
tiie  delight  of  all  who  came  within  the 
line  of  intimacy.  But,  without  that 
circle^  he  had  acquired  a  character, 
and  excited  various  feelings,  whichi  had 
he  been  disposed  to  unbend,  must  have 
forcibly  recalled  to  his  mind  the  cha- 
racter he  bore  in  the  great  and 
little  worlds  without.  His  enemies 
were  violent,  and  his  admirers  not 
as  silent  as  his  great  modesty  would 
have  desired.  When  he  went  over  to 
England,  where  his  merits  were  then 
more  fuUy  understood^  whether  it  was 
to  London  on  business,  or  to  Leaming- 
ton where  he  used  to  resort  with  his 
famUy  for  his  health  and  theirs, — there 
was  an  eagerness  to  see  and  hear  him, 
which  caused  him  much  inconvenience 
and  annoyance.  The  utmost  anxiety  was 
shewn  to  find  when  and  where  he  would 
preach ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  arch- 
bishop was  so  followed  in  the  public 
walks  at  Leamington,  as  to  feel  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  town. 

In*^1825,  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
visit  the  archbishop  with  the  heaviest 
trial  which  could  befal  him  in  this  tran- 
sitory state.  We  have  already  given 
some  inadequate  description  of  the  lady 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  that 
domestic  happiness  and  peace,  which 
were  his  reward  and  rest  in  the  storms 
with  which  he  had  to  strive  abroad. — 
We  have  laboured  to  convey  the  depth 
and  tenderness  of  his  affections  and  the 
elevated  worth  of  theur  object.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  convey  to  many, 
and  needless  to  some,  the  sad  effect  of 
the  blow,  which  left  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  most  painful  and  afBict- 
log  sense  companionless,  by  the  death 
of  this  most  exceUent  and  faithful  wife. 
Such  events  are  no  doubt,  to  all  but 
the  individual  they  fall  to,  only  common 
occurrences  in  the  calendar  of  the  world, 
and  without  the  little  circle  they  leave 
void  and  bleak,  cannot  be  rendered  em- 
phatic— but  when  they  come,  and  are 
felt  as  the^  can  be  felt,  they  admit  of 
no  comparison  with  any  other  form  of 
mortal  woe — nor  is  it  the  commonplace 
of  poetic  exaggeration  to  say  how  they 
wither  and  dry  up  the  springs  of  life. 
Such  was  the  effect  on  the  archbishop — 
in  him  (of  course)  there  was  no  pomp 
of  grief— no  weak  indulgence  of  mourn- 
ing, but  to  use  the  emphatic  language 


of  one  of  his  most  affectionate  children, 
from  that  day  '*  age  seemed  suddenly 
to  rest  upon  him."  His  elastic  spirit, 
and  the  high  energy  which  it  had  hi- 
therto imparted  to  a  delicate  frame  un- 
der  the  pressure  of  the  anxious  respon- 
sibilities and  laborious  concerns  of  his 
station,  now  began  rapidly  to  ^ve  way 
under  the  pressure  of  those  trials. 

At  this  time  the  main  object  of  his 
solicitude  was  the  prevention  of  those 
concessions  to  Popery  which  it  was 
plain  were  about  to  be  made — and  of 
which  he  dreaded  the  consequences, 
which  in  common  with  all  clear-headed 
men  he  foresaw.  To  resist  this  danger 
he  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  peti- 
tions against  a  measure  so  likely  to  be 
fatal,  first  to  the  Church  and  secondarily 
to  the  country.  Among  the  clergy 
great  numbers  refused  to  sign  the  peti- 
tion prepared  on  the  occasion,  and  this 
circumstance  preyed  heavily  on  his 
mind,  as  indicative  of  the  want  of  that 
due  sense  of  their  real  position,  which 
was  called  for  by  the  occasion  and  by 
the  time.  With  much  eflbrt  and  diffi- 
culty he  obtained  the  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority among  the  bishops,  and  an  ad- 
dress was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Bissett, 
Bishop  of  Raphoe,  with  which  the 
archbishop  was  not  quite  satisfied. 

While  this  matter  had  been  in  pro- 
gress, and  just  before  the  departure  of 
the  deputation  for  London,  the  archbi- 
shop was  attacked  by  a  violent  inflam- 
mation on  his  chest ;  this  after  some 
weeks  gave  way  to  remedies  which 
lowered  the  tone  of  his  constitution  to 
a  state  of  great  debility,  and  he  left  his 
bed  to  embark  on  a  journey  of  which 
all  feared  the  consequence.  He  had 
actually  sailed  when  bis  medical  atten- 
dant called  to  see  him,  and  when  asked 
if  the  archbishop  mieht  safely  travel, 
he  answered  (not  bemg  aware  of  the 
fact),  that  '^  it  is  as  much  as  his  life  is 
worth."  Contrary  to  these  apprehen- 
sions the  archbishop  reached  London 
in  an  improved  state  of  health. 

This  occurrence  was  in  1829 — when 
Sir  R.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Welling, 
ton,  bent  on  the  concessions  afterwards 
made  to  the  Irbh  Romanists,  shewed 
no  disposition  to  promote  the  object  of 
the  Irish  prelates.  The  recent  duel 
between  the  Duke  and  Lord  Winchel- 
sea  was  made  an  excuse  for  delay — and 
the  other  bishops  became  so  discouraged 
that  they  shewed  a  strong  disposition 
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to  recede  from  their  purpose :  the  stre- 
nuous will  of  Magee^  however,  predo- 
minated, and  kept  their  courage  "  to 
the  sticking  point."  As  the  rrimate 
could  not  take  the  head  of  the  deputa- 
tion»  hy  reason  of  a  speech  he  was  to 
deliver  in  the  House,  the  lead  fell  to 
the  archhishop.  On  presenting  the  pe- 
tition he  addressed  the  King,  and  when 
he  had  concluded,  was  invited  hy  his 
Majesty  to  sit  hy  him  on  the  sofa  while 
he  gave  his  answer,  during  which  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  archhishop*s  knee 
in  an  affectionate  manner. 

We  pass,  as  unnecessary  here,  the 
further  particulars  of  this  audience.  It 
was  the  last  occasion  of  the  archbishop's 
i^pearance  in  public  life.  As  a  refor- 
mer of  the  Irish  Church  hb  part  had 
been  fully  and  nobly  accomplished — in 
his  p<^tical  capaci^  he  had  the  satis- 
faction that  he  had  also  acted  his  part, 
and  the  mortifying  sense  that  it  was  in 
vain.  He  c^une  home  depressed  in  spi- 
rit, and  as  the  exciting  consciousness  of 
a  great  duty  passed  from  his  breast, 
the  withering  sense  of  his  bereavement 
fell  heavily  in  its  place.  A  severe  attack 
of  blood  to  the  head  followed  shortly— 
and  though  he  recovered  from  this,  it 
was  only  to  suffer  repeated  visitations 
of  the  same  nature,  which  in  the  course 
of  two  years  terminated  his  valuable  life. 

The  length  to  which  (from  acciden- 
tal causes)  this  article  has  run,  renders 
it  unfit  to  dwell  on  the  numerous  in- 
fecting incidents  of  the  two  last  declin- 
ing years — they  were  of  a  nature  to 
bring  to  light  the  many  high  and  pure 
Christian  graces  of  the  archbishop's 
temper — his  resignation,  his  saintly 
piety,  his  earnest  and  parental  interest 
m  the  Church,  his  charity  for  all  and 
his  tenderness  for  his  own.  He  was 
severely  tried  by  the  inhuman  and  bru- 
tal animosity,  which  did  not  spare  even 
his  dying  bed-— of  thb  we  shall  not  here 
speak — ^he  had  the  satisfaction  of  beinff 
ably  and  effectively  defended  by  Lord 
Winchelsea.  His  death  took  place  in 
i8dl,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  he 
was  lamented  by  all  to  whom  he  was 
really  known. 

As  to  his  general  character,  we  have 
not  left  much  to  be  s^d ;  it  is  contained 
in  the  course  of  duty  which  he  stre- 
nuously and  undeviatingly  pursued 
through  every  change  of  station  ;  and 
this  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  in 
his  actions.  A  brief  summary  is  all 
that  we  can  afford  to  add. 

A  very  sanguine  temperament  and 


an  unusual  fund  of  animal  vmxtt  in  him 
gave  added  impulse  to  the  baoyant  and 
mdefatigable  industry  which  made  him 
early  master  of  a  range  and  compass  of 
reading  far  beyond  the  reach  of  modem 
scholarship*  To  this  a  power  of  ex- 
pression, a  clear  and  logical  intellect, 
and  a  sagacious  judgment  gave  that 
sterling  stamp  without  which  learmng 
is  but  pedantry,  and  bookish  talk  im- 
pertinence; a  conscientious  breast  and 
a  deep  conviction  of  the  truths  of  life 
eternal  save  direction  to  this  rare  and 
admirable  combination.  The  whole  was 
softened  and  sweetened  by  the  kindliest 
and  most  steady  affections. 

If  we  view  him  as  a  prelate  of  the 
Church,  his  acts  are  the  best  interpre- 
ters of  his  character.  He  was  the  U- 
shop  described  by  St.  Paul,  and  stood 
in  tne  place  of  an  Apostle  in  m  lax  and 
degenerate  age  of  the  Church.  As  we 
have  fully  shewn  in  the  foregoii^  nar- 
rative that  no  sense  of  fear  turned  him 
from  his  uncompromising  path  of  duty, 
so  no  feeUng  of  human  gall  ever  soured 
his  temper  towards  those  who  were  bis 
fierce  persecutors — nor  could  the  deep 
affections  of  his  heart  ever  tempt  him 
into  the  error  of  providii^  for  his  own 
family  at  the  expense  of  any  rightful 
claims  of  others,  or  of  the  interests  of 
religion.  Satisfied  as  he  was  (and  on 
the  surest  warrant  of  fact)  of  the  me* 
rits  of  his  own  sons,  he  yet  considered 
what  might  be  said  to  bring  scandal  on 
the  Church,  and  did  little  for  them ; — 
far  less  than  their  due  ;  it  is  needless 
to  observe  that  they  were,  without  hii 
instrumentality,  provided  for  by  other 
bishops.  He  steadily  refused  to  sedc 
or  accept  of  any  favour  from  the  Castle, 
because  he  saw  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining his  independence :  and  we  may 
add  that  occasions  arose  when  he  expe- 
rienced the  full  advantage  of  this. 

To  speak  of  him  as  an  author  would, 
we  fear,  demand  too  much ;  on  this 
topic  a  long  and  not  unimportant  arti- 
cle mi^ht  be  written.  Fulness  without 
prolixity,  and  vast  compass  of  matter 
without  any  confusion,  are  perhaps  the 
first  impressions  made  on  his  readers. 
An  admirable  clearness  of  thought  and 
precbion  of  reasoning,  soon  strike  the 
observation.  A  sin^ar  richness  of 
verbal  combination,  in  which  a  grace- 
ful ease  and  simplicity  are  ever  pre- 
served, chiefly  mark  the  style.  Some 
strictures  have  been  made  upon  the 
galling  severity  of  his  comments  on 
some  of  his  adversaries.     He  was  a 
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Christian  prelatei  the  servant  and  sol- 
dier of  Christ,  and  they  were  the  bit- 
ter and  mischievous  enemies  of  his 
master  and  his  sacred  cause.  He  saw 
the  folly  and  the  feebleness  of  com- 
plimenting away  the  most  sacred 
truths ;  he  felt  the  indignation  which 
every  zealous  mind  must  feel,  and  he 
did  not  spare  where  lenity  would  have 
been  falsehood.  But  he  felt  no  bitter- 
ness—he  could  feel  none  towards  Hume 
and  Bolingbroke.  Their  principles  could 
not  be  too  severely  exposed,  and  Magee 
did  not  feel  so  much  respect  for  those 
who  still  hold  those  principles  as  to  bow 
down  before  the  spurious  fame  which 
their  idolatry  confers :  he  was  judged 
in  this,  as  in  much  besides,  according 
to  a  fiJse  criterion.  In  truth,  he  spared 
no  fool  or  no  folly — nor  yet  aid  he 
feel  any  enmity:  he  acted  and  wrote 
as  his  sense  of  duty,  his  love  of  truth, 
and  his  hostility  to  vice  and  falsehood 
demanded. 

We  shall  close  these  general  observa- 
tions with  our  own  recollections  of  Ma- 
ffee,  in  his  College  life.  There  exbted 
in  tie  University  a  very  strong,  and  we 
are  assured  just  impression,  that  Dr. 
Magee  was  the  warm,  alert,  and  kindly 

gromoter  of  the  interests  of  polite 
terature,  and  of  those  who  cultivated 
it  with  any  indications  of  real  talent. 
This  feeling  was  very  much  caused 
bj  his  kind  and  afBiole  attention  to 
aU  such,  and  hb  readiness  to  exert 
his  interest  in  their  behalf;  it  was 
also  very  much  promoted  by  his  own 
very  apparent  superiority  of  style  and 
adcbress  on  every  occasion  which  of- 
fered. The  same  full,  easy,  flow- 
ing, and  graceful  manner  of  dic- 
tion and  delivery  which  we  men- 
tioned in  speaking  of  his  preaching, 
was  very  remarkable  in  his  most 
accidental  conversation.  We  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  his  influence  in  the 
elections.  This  influence  we  have 
no  doubt  was  very  much  owing  to 
this  quality ;  his  powers  of  reason- 
ing and  statement  were  more  under 
command  and  more  uniformly  ready 
than  those  of  any  other  person  we 
can  recollect;  they  were  also  less 
marked  by  any  appearance  of  study, 
and  quite  free  from  effort.  If  a 
charity  was  to  be  enforced,  by  pri- 
vate application,  or  the  students  were 
to  be  separately  admonished  on  any 
occasion,  his  gentle,  affectionate,  and, 
if  the  occasion  permitted,  ph^ful 
address,  w^d  not  fail  of  its  efftct. 


There  was,  however,  sometimes  to 
be  observed,  when  subordination  was 
to  be  enforced,  in  the  doctor's  man- 
ner, countenance,  and  tone,  an  ex- 
pression of  dignified  authority,  which 
was  the  more  effectual,  because  it 
harmonized  sq  well  with  the  gene- 
ral feelinff  of  respect.  We  can  well 
recollect  his  address  to  the  students 
on  one  remarkable  occasion,  from  the 
chair  of  the  Historical  Society — a 
place  replete  with  associations  dange- 
rous to  mediocrity.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  famine  among  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  Dublin  and  its 
suburbs,  he  called  the  fellow-com- 
moners together,  and  addressed  them 
with  a  proposal  to  relinquish  the 
costly  entertainment  which,  till  then, 
had  always  been  prepared  for  them, 
together  with  the  Fellows,  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  that  the  expense,  thus  saved, 
might  go  to  augment  the  collections 
then  in  progress  for  the  poor*  On  such 
an  occasion  and  with  such  an  audience, 
any  speech  would  ^have  done  the 
business,  his  address  was  a  model 
of  persuasive  eloquence.  The  effect 
was  permanent,  for  the  feast  was 
never  renewed. 

Whether  we  view  this  great  man, 
either  as  a  prelate,  a  head  of  our  Uni- 
versity, or  as  a  theologian,  we  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  the  conclusion,  that  the 
subject  is  that  of  an  illustrious  master- 
spirit, by  its  combined  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  influencing  the  xpind  of 
a  generation,  in  which  an  extensive 
process  of  social  transition  was  about 
to  set  in.  Vast  erudition,  unwearied 
industry,  prompt  eloquence,  undaunted 
resolution,  incorruptible  integrity,  were 
united  with  a  steady,  faithful,  and  vigi- 
lant zeal  in  the  service  of  his  Master, 
and  the  guardianship  of  the  Church  at 
a  season  of  especial  need ;  to  awaken 
it  from  the  lethargy  which  had  chained 
its  faculties,  and  arm  it  with  the  sword 
of  the  spirit,  and  the  whole  armour  of 
righteousness,  as  it  was  about  to  enter 
upon  a  conflict  with  the  powers  of  this 
world,  which  must  have  shaken  it  to 
the  dust,  had  it  not  been,  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  so  prepared  for. 

We  had  intended  to  enter  into  some 
detail  upon  the  subject  of  Dr.  Magee's 
unpublished  writings,  but  we  cannot 
trespass  further  on  our  due  limits; 
and  must,  therefore,  reserve  this  por- 
tion of  our  labours  for  some  further 
opportunity. 
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7G8  Letter  from  Sir  Henry  Pottinger.  [Dec  1846. 


LETTER   k'MOU   SIR   HENRY  POTTINGEE. 
'*  TO  TBB  BOITOB  09  TUI  DDBUV  UKITIBaiTT  MAQASniB.** 

**  Sim»— In  the  sketoh  of  my  life  which  you  ha?e  published  in  your  number  for 
October,  there  is  one  point  regarding  which  I  must  beg  jon  to  be  so  good  as  to 
insert  a  brief  correction,  becirase,  as  it  now  stands,  it  might  convey  a  refleetioii 
which  would  be  totally  undesenred,  and  which,  I  am  eqiully  certam,  has  neTsr 
occurred  to  you.  I  allude  to  that  passage  in  which  yon  speak  of  my  leaTing 
the  two  ill-fated  brothers,  Vangfaatis,  in  the  IVaYdWs  uuigalow,  at  War- 
gaon,  and  flving  alone  across  the  country  to  Toonah.  ^ow,  had  I  done  so, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  tnose  poor  joung  men  afterwards  suf- 
fered as  they  did,  I  should  not  only  have  never  forgiven  myself,  but  I  conodfe 
that  I  might  have  been  justly  reprobated  for  unfeeling  and  selfish  conduct,  espe- 
ciaUy  were  it  taken  into  consideration,  that  they  were  entire  strangers  to  that  part 
of  the  country,  whibt,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
people  and  localities.  The  facts  were  briefly  these  :-J[  quitted  PanweU,  at  the 
fieaa  of  Bombay  Harbour,  at  midnight,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1817  (havii^ 
horses  placed  ut  different  distanees  on  the  road),  and  passed  the  two  Vaughans  nesr 
the  top  of  the  Bhore  Ghaut,  about  half  way  to  Poonah,  between  ^ee  and  four 
the  next  moniingy  but  without  speaking  to  them,  or  ascertaiflSng  who  they  were, 
rt  being  then  dark.  On  reaching  Wargaon,  after  sunrise,  my  horse-keeper  lo- 
formed  me,  that  patroles  of  Mahratta  horse  were  all  over  the  country ;  that 
durinff  the  preceding  nig^t  he  twice  had  to  lead  the  horse  he  was  in  chsurge  of 
ontside  the  village,  and  secrete  him  in  a  hollow,  and  that  it  was  reported,  that 
a  British  officer  had  been  speared  (which  proved  quite  true)  the  day  before, 
close  to  the  cit^  of  Poonah,  I  had  neither  servants  nor  baggage  of  any  land 
with  me,  and  did  not  think  of  halting  for  a  moment  at  Wargaon.  I,  therefore, 
hastily  scribbled  a  notCi  wi^  a  pencil,  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  warning  the 
travellers  I  had  paawd,  as  well  as  all  others,  of  the  dangerous  position  of  afihirs; 
and  advising  tlmn  to  go  back  towards  Bombay.  Th£  note  I  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  man  who  was  en\ployed  to  take  care  of  the  Travellers*  Bungalow, 
mounted  my  trusty  steed— -long  celebrated  throughout  the  Deckan  by  the  name 
of  Bandicoot — and  galloped  across  the  country,  pursued  (as  I  afterwards  fouiuQ 
by  some  Mahratta  horsemen,  but  whom  my  gallant  Arab  easily  outstrqiped. 
I  got  to  the  Residency,  at  Poonah  (after  having  halted  some  hours  at  Dapoaricv 
where  the  Paishwa's  regular  briffade,  commanded  by  British  oi&cers,  was  sta- 
tioned), late  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  November  i  the  batde  of  Kirleee  was 
fonght  the  next  morning,  but  neither  the  names  nor  ftite  of  the  poor  Vaughani 
were  known  for  several  days.  Had  my  local  knowledge  not  enabled  me  to 
leave  the  road,  I  should  doubtless  have  shared  the  latter  with  them,  but  why 
they  did  not  act  on  my  advice,  it  is  now  fruitless  to  conjecture :  probably  their 
cattle  and  servants,  and  they  themselves,  were  fati^ed  from  travelhng  all 
night,  and  they  were  seized,  as  you  describe^  when  sitting  at  luncheon. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  may  observe^  that  the  heroic  and  distinguished  Major 
Eldred  Pottiager  was  my  nephew,  and  not  younger  brother. 

**  I  remab.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

**  Henry  Pottinger. 

"  67,  EitoahplMei*  UmAimi 
NoTombw  2i  1846." 

[We  are  ^ad  to  have  Sir  Henry  Pottinfer^s  accouat  of  this  incident;  bat  sobpnit  that  o«r 
version  of  it  hardly  exposes  him  to  the  imputation  he  mentions.  A  soldier,  howerer,  may 
feel  scnumlous  on  the  point.  The  part  referred  to  stands  thus  in  the  Maqasimk,  p.  432:-' 
**  Captain  Pottinger,  from  lus  knowledge  of  the  feeling  of  the  country  at  that  time,  and  his 
aequaintanoe  with  the  native  diaracter,  suspected  their  intentions,  and,  having  mentioaed 
Ills  strong  impressions  to  the  other  officers,  ordered  out  the  best  of  his  horses,  andentresAed 
them  to  4k>  the  same,  olfering  to  guide  them  across  the  country,  which  he  assured  them  he 
knew  well,  as  he  had  often  hunted  there.  The  brothers,  howeter,  declined,  insisttng  oa  it 
that  they  were  quite  safe,  and  that  the  natives  windd  not  dare  to  injure  them.  Seetng Hwt 
hi»  appmU  wen  unavailing.  Captain  FoltiDger,  taking  aa  opportuBity  wken  the  lumcflmi 
were  at  some  distance  from  him,  rode  off  across  the  opuntry,  and  thoogh>piifMMd  at  oaeer 
and  closely,  for  twenty  mile?,  got  safe  into  the  camp  at  Poonah. 'H,  ^,^*  *  -« •^  .  ,.,  - 
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